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CHAPTER  I. 

TITLE-PAGE  JUSTIFIED. 

j  1.  Persofnsfor  whose  use  — Non-Lawifers  as 
well  as  Lawyers. 

The  extent — the  almost  boundless  expanse 
of  the  subject,  —  the  variety  of  the  matters 
touched  upon, — the  novelty  of  the  points  of 
view  in  which  many — perhaps  most  of  them 
—  not  to  say  all  of  them,  will  be  found  pre- 
sented,— the  unavoidably  consequent  novelty 
of  not  a  few  of  the  terms  which  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  employ, — all  these  things 
considered,  it  seemed  to  the  author,  that  a 
general,  and,  how  slightly  soever,  yet  ail-em- 
bracing  outline,  abstracted,  and,  like  "  a  pa- 
morama  ejcplanatiom,**  detached  from  the  work 
at  large,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  eye 
for  tl^  contents  of  the  more  fully-delineated 
scene,  might  not  be  without  its  use. 

Should  this  be  among  the  instances  in  which 
the  Greek  adageeonceming  books  is  destined 
to  find  its  exemplification,  the  lighter  bur- 
then may  at  any  rate  do  service,  by  saving 
the  hand  which  takes  it  up,  from  the  heavier 
load  which  is  yet  to  come. 

The  field  of  evidence  is  no  other  than  the 
field  of  knowledge.  On  that  field,  the  re- 
searches, the  result  of  which  form  the  matter 
of  the  present  work,  extend  not,  it  is  true, 
beyond  the  case  in  which  evidence  is  capable 
of  being  operative  to  a  legal  purpose.  But 
forasmuch  as  on  the  whole  field  of  human 
knowledge  there  is  scarcely  a  conceivable 
spot  from  which  evidence  may  not  on  one  ac- 
count or  another  be  called  for  to  a  legal  pur- 
e* — hence  it  b,  that,  in  effect,  the  portion 


*  Examples  of  cases,  in  which  facts,  that  to  a 
&twi  view  might  not  seem  of  a  nature  to  come 
under  lepl  a^gnizance,  have  been  taken,  or  may 
at  any  tune  be  taken,  for  the  subjecti  of  legally 
defirered  evidence:  l.On  the  occasion  of  adis|Hite 
anccming  the  value  of  things^  or  of  the  services 
of  persons  employed  in  the  character  of  inttru' 
memts^  (acts  bdonging  to  any  branch  of  art,  or 


cut  off  {torn  the  field  of  research  by  this  limi- 
tation, will  be  found  to  be  neither  very  con- 
siderable, nor  altogether  determinate. 

Proportioned  to  tiie  extent  of  that  field  will 
be  the  number  of  persons,  to  whom,  in  the 
character  of  readers^  independently  of  any 
such  misfortune  as  that  of  feeling  themselves 
stretched  on  the  rack  in  the  character  of  UH* 
gants,  it  may  happen  to  find  in  the  work,  mat- 
ter on  some  account  or  other  not  altogether 
devoid  of  interest:  and  in  proportion  as  this 
supposition  comes  to  be  realized,  a  justifica- 
tion will  be  afforded  to  the  words,  by  which, 
in  the  title-page,  non-lawyers  are  spoken  of  as 
persons  to  whose  use,  as  well  as  that  of  law- 
yers, it  may  be  found  applicable. 

§  2.  Rationale — propriety  of  the  appeUatioe, 

The  justification  of  the  clause,  *^for  the  use 
of  non-lawyers,**  having  been  thus  attempted, 
&e  word  rationale,  in  the  clause  '*  rationale 
of  evidence,'*  remains  to  be  justified. 

To  whomsoever,  with  other  than  a  profes- 
sional eye,  it  can  have  happened  to  take  up 
a  book  on  the  suligect  of  evidence,  be  the 
book  what  it  may,  it  can  scarcely  have  been 
long,  before  he  saw  more  or  less  reason  to 
suspect  that  in  the  formation  of  the  mass  of 
rules  of  which  he  found  it  composed,  the 
share  taken  by  that  &culty,  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  other  subjects,  goes  by  the  name  of 
reason,  must  have  been  small  indeed.  To- 
wards any  determinate  end,  good  or  bad,  un- 
less it  were  the  increase  of  power  and  profit 
to  the  framers — scarcely  any  symptom  of 
regard:  arbitrary  will  —  disguised,  or  not 
di£^ised,  by  this  or  that  technical  figure  of 
speech,  the  sole,  as  well  as  the  ever  active 
efficient  cause  of  everything  that  has  been 
done:  —  such  is  the  spectacle  that  will  have 
presented  itself  to  his  view. 

In  matters  of  law — in  matters  of  legislation 
at  least  —  reason  is  an  instrument  by  which 
means  are  employed  and  directed  to  the  at- 


8.  Facts  relative  to  the  authorAmoif  inventions, 
the  oommerdal  benefit  of  which  has  for  a  time 
i  legally  secured  to  the  inventor  by  a  patent, 


3.  By  means  of  a  wager,  the  existence,  actual 
or  even  probable,  of  any  supposed  matter  of  fi^t 
whatever,  actual  or  conceivable,  may,  if  desirable, 
be  taken  for  the  sulyect  of  l^ally  delivcnd  evi. 
dence. 
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tainment  of  an  end.  Of  legislation  the  proper 
end  may,  it  is  hoped,  without  much  presump- 
tion, be  stated  as  being,  —  not  but  there  are 
those  who  will  deny  it, — in  every  commu- 
nity, the  creation  and  preservation  of  the 
greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number  — 
or,  in  one  word,  happiness :  a  false  end,  the 
creation  and  preservation  of  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  happiness  to  a  few,  to  the  prejudice, 
and  in  diminution  of  the  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number:  —  to  a  few,  and  those  few 
naturally  and  usually  the  possessors  of  the 
several  powers  of  government,  with  their  of- 
ficial subordinates,  and  their  other  associates 
and  connexions :  —  and  this,  in  proportion  as 
the  machinery  of  government  is  looked  into, 
will  almost  everywhere  be  seen  to  be  the  end, 
principally  at  least,  if  not  exclusively,  aimed 
at  and  pursued. 

As  to  the  &culty  called  win,  its  act,  voli* 
Hon,  has  on  each  occasion,  for  its  causes, 
interests^  acting  in  the  character  of  motives. 
In  what  way  these  springs  of  action,  with  as 
little  assistance  as  perhaps  in  any  instance 
was  ever  received  or  looked  for  from  the  fa- 
culty of  reason^  give  existence  everywhere  to 
the  law  of  evidence,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  law  of  English  evidence,  is  among 
those  questions,  the  answers  to  which  will  in 
some  shape  or  other,  it  is  supposed,  be  found 
as  occasion  serves,  presenting  themselves  to 
the  reader  in  his  progress  through  the  work. 

Knowledge  of  the  proper  remedies  is  seldom 
to  be  obtained  without  knowledge  of  the  mis- 
chief;— ^forthe  purpose  of  remedy,  knowledge 
of  uie  effect  is  seldom  sufficient  without  know- 
ledge of  the  cause. 

To  the  non-lawyer^  or  as  in  lawyers*  lan- 
guage he  is  called,  the  unlearned  reader,  not 
only  in  respect  of  perspicuity,  but  in  respect 
of  that  sort  of  satisfaction  which  is  afforded 
by  the  observation  of  practical  use,  under  each 
head,  a  delineation  more  or  less  p&rticular,  of 
the  state  of  the  law  as  it  is,  would  naturally 
have  been  in  no  small  degree  acceptable  ;*  but 
vnth  the  design  of  the  present  sketch,  any 
such  illustration  would  have  been  altogether 
incompatible.  If  the  contents  of  two  large 
quartos  could  have  been  compressed  into  three 
or  four  hundred  octavo  pages,  doubtless  so 
much  the  better ;  but  if  they  could,  the  differ- 
ence would  have  been  so  much  surplusage. 
What  has  all  along  been  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  at  least  whether  within  or  not 
within  the  bounds  of  the  author's  ability,  has 

•  For  the  instruction,  of  the  non-lawyer,  in- 
cluding the  law.student,  if  any  such  there  be, 
who  being  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  as  it  i«, 
has  nerves  to  endure  a  sight,  or  so  much  as  a  pro- 
spect^ so  unwelcome  as  that  of  law  a*  it  ought  to 
^^in  other  words,  who,  his  profiperity  depending 
tipon  the  depravity  of  the  system,  can  endure  the 
contemplation  of  anything  tending  to  a  cure,  I 
would  venture  to  Tecommend  the  wnutdparipoi- 
M  of  Pfakt*s  compendium  of  the  law  of  evidence. 


been  to  excite  curiosity :  what  could  only  here 
and  there  be  so  much  as  attempted,  has  been 
in  some  degree  to  satisfy  it. 

Remedy  supposes  mischief.  Rules  are  sel- 
dom laid  down,  but  with  a  view  more  or  less 
distinct  to  antecedent  transgressions :  and,  not 
only  upon  the  rules  that  will  here  be  seen  sug- 
gested, but  upon  the  state  of  the  law  whidi 
during  the  framing  of  them  was  in  view,  the 
observation  may,  ror  the  use  of  the  unlearned 
reader,  afford  some  light.  Accordingly,  as  of- 
ten as  upon  the  view  of  this  or  that  suggestion, 
the  propriety  of  it  may  happen  to  present  it- 
self, as  being  so  completely  obvious  and  indis- 
putable as  to  reflect  upon  it  the  imputation  of 
nugatoriness  and  uselessness,  the  danger  of 
error  will  not  be  great,  if  his  conclusion  be — 
that  this  dictate  of  the  plainest  common-sense 
stands,  in  a  great  part,  if  not  in  the  whole  of 
its  extent,  contravened  by  the  practice  of 
English  judges. 

Thus,  if  in  what  ought  to  be  done,  a  man 
reads  what  has  not  been  done,  and  in  what 
ought  not  to  be  done,  what  has  been  done,  the 
text  itself,  may,  with  the  assistance  of  this 
short  hint,  perform  the  office  of  a  comment. 

Should  any  such  question  be  asked,  as  how 
it  can  have  happened  that,  in  the  sight  of  the 
legislator,  in  almost  everything  they  did,  men 
thus  called,  and  thus  chosen,  kept  doing  that 
which  was  evil,  the  answer,  true  or  not  true, 
will  at  least  be  found  simple  and  intelligible. 
What  they  did  was  evil,  because  to  do  other- 
wise than  evil,  both  will  and  ability  were 
always  wanting:  will  was  wanting,  because 
interest  wss  wanting :  ability  was  wanting,  be- 
cause wiU  was. 

Of  this  opposition  between  what  nught  seem 
duty  on  the  one  hand,  and  interest  coupled  with 
power  on  the  other,  the  causes^  as  well  as  the 
existence,  have  been  shown  already  in  another 
work :  and  to  everything  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  pages,  wiU  be  seen  indicated  in 
relation  to  established  practice,  these  observa- 
tions, short  as  they  are,  may  afford  a  clue. 

Thus,  and  thus  alone,  may  be  accounted 
fbr,  — accounted  for  in  crowds, — phenomena 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  plainly  un- 
accountable. 

When  thistles  only  are  sown,  grapes  ought 
not  to  be  expected. 

As  in  every  other  part  of  the  field,  so  in 
this :  —  of  that  rule  of  action,  on  the  state  of 
which,  everything  that  is  valuable  to  man  is 
in  so  high  a  degree  dependent,  very  different 
is  the  representation  that  would  assuredly 
have  been  most  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of 
the  generality  of  those  who  live  under  it,  and 
of  none  in  a  higher  degree  than  of  him,  on 
whom  the  task  of  giving  the  picture,  which 
is  here  given  of  it,  has  devolved.  Unfor- 
tunately, by  certificates  of  health,  neither  in 
the  body  natural,  nor  yet  in  the  body  poUtic, 
are  disorders  to  be  cured. 
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RELATION  OP  LAW  TO  HAPPINESS. 


By  means  of  the  relation,  the  all-regulating 
relation,  constantly  and  comprehensively  kept 
in  view;  m.therektionof  aieoiMtoeiu/,  the 
aim  has  all  along  been  to  give  to  the  branch  of 
legislation  here  in  question  the  form  of  or  «rf, 
and  in  respect  of  comprehensiveness  as  well 
as  precision,  the  form  (but  if  possible  without 
the  repul8iTene8s)of  a  science. 

CHAPTER  II. 

ftXLATION  OF  LAW  TO  HAPPINESS  —  OP  PEO- 
CIDU&E  TO  THE  MAIN  BOOT  OP  THE  LAW 
—  OP  EVIDENCE  TO  PKOCEDURE. 

§  1.  RelmtUm  of  Law  to  ffappine$$  —  qfJudi" 
emtmrtj  i.  e.  Jwdidal  Procedure,  to  Law, 

The  adjective  branch  of  law,  or  law  of  prO' 
cedure^  and  therein  the  law  of  evidence,  has 
ererywhere  for  its  object,  at  least  ought  to 
lave,  the  giving  effect  throughout  to  the  se- 
veral regulations  and  arrangements  of  which 
the  ambatantive  hnmch  or  main,  body  of  the 
Ijnv  B  composed. 

As  to  the  main  or  substantive  brandi,  it 
has  for  its  ultimate  fruits  happiness  and  un- 
happiness,  in  infinitely  diversified  and  ever- 
changing  proportions ;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
for  its  imme^aie  fruits,  it  has  those  fictitious 
indeed,  but  indispensably  employed,  creatures 
of  imagination  and  language,  viz.  rights  and 
^bUgationM :  rights  its  sweet  fruits,  pregnant 
with  whatever  is  good,  whether  in  the  shape 
of  s«curit  V  or  pleasure :  obligations  its  bitter 
firnits,  evil  in  themselves,  good  in  so  fiv  as 
they  are  the  indispensable  instruments  of  aH 
created  good,  being  necessary  as  well  to  the 
creation,  as  to  the  preservation,  of  all  law- 
created  rights. 

Vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  impose  oMt- 
pmtiom — legal  obligatioms: — vain,  therefore, 
the  attempt  to  give  effect  to  rights —  to  legal 
wiykts — unless,  in  a  state  of  constant  prepa- 
ration to  give  execution  to  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  in  this  behalf  there  existed  a  mass 
of  phyiocal  force,  superior  to  all  reastanoe, 
which  in  the  ordinarystate  of  political  society 
coald  be  Hkety  in  any  case  to  be  opposed  hf 
private  hands ;  and  to  wfaidi,  accordingly, 
whether  by  reflection,  or  by  habit  and  imi- 
tation, the  members  of  the  community  at 
Urge  were  in  a  state  of  constant  disposition 
to  pay,  if  not  an  active,  at  least  a  passive  and 
usMsisting  obedienee* 

This  disposable  force — the  sort  of  person 
or  character  to  whose  disposition  it  stands 
committed — is  that  which  stands  expressed 
by  one  common  abstract  denomination,  as 
employed  in  the  singular  number,  vis.  the 
jmdgez  tha  judge,  indsdiag  in  that  one  word 
all  persona — all  the  individoals  —  to  whom, 
on  any  given  occasion,  for  the  purpose  in 
qoeslion,  any  portion  of  that  force  happens 
to  be  intmsted. 


It  is  therefore  by  means,  and  in  resnectof 
the  efficient  service  of  this  exalted  functionary 
rendered  immediately  to  the  soverdgn  in  his 
<{uality  of  legislator,  but  through  him  and  in 
iiltinMite  result  to  the  community  at  large, 
tiiat  execution  and  effect  —  occasionallg  exe- 
cution, and  thus  constantly  effect — are  given 
to  those  •drpretstoas*- those  evidences — those 
repositories — those  vehicles  —  of  tiie  sove- 
rtfgn's  will,  which  are  spoken  of  under  the 
name  of  laws, 

§  2.  Eelation  of  Evidence  to  Judicature, 

Be  the  law  or  portion  of  law  what  it  may, 
antecedently  to  execution — if  not  in  form,  at 
any  rate  in  effect  —  if  not  expressed  in  words, 
declared  at  any  rate  by  actions — comes  deci- 
sion :  judicial  decision,  —  in  official  language 
odled  sometimes^'iNfyiiMiif,  sometimes  decree, 
sometimet— itself  or  its  difficultly  distinguish- 
able consequences — by  various  other  names, 
such  as  rule,  order,  writ,  precept,  mandate,  and 
the  like. 

In  everjr  instance  in  which,  expressly  or 
virtually,  judgment  is  thus  pronounced,  two 
propositions  are  expressly  or  virtually  deli- 
vered ;  vix.  a  proposition  concerning  the  state 
of  the  law,  and  a  proposition  concerning  the 
state  of  certain  matters  of /acf-4>f  matters  of 
fiu;t  whidi  belong  to  the  case,  and  to  which 
the  law  that  bekrngs  to  the  case  is  considered 
as  applying  itself.  On  the  subject  of  the  state 
of  the  law,  the  proposition  has  for  its  ground, 
in  the  case  of  written:,  i.  e.  statute  law,  tiie  very 
words  of  the  law;  of  that  portion  of  the  law, 
which  on  the  occasion  in  question  is  in  ques- 
tion : — in  the  case  of  unwritten  law,  asort  of 
law,  of  the  essence  of  which  it  is,  not  to  have 
any  determinate  set  of  words  really  belonging 
to  it,  the  supposed  purport  of  some  portion  of 
written  law,  which  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion  is  feigned  or  imagined  for  the  purpose. 

Thus  mudi  as  to  law:  —  in  relation  to 
matter  cXfaet,  the  decision  has  for  its  ground 
the  evidence*  by  which  term  is  on  every  oc- 
casion understood  some  other  matter  of  hd, 
which  on  that  same  occasion  is  presented  to 
the  mind  or  sense  of  the  judge,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  in  his  mind  a  persuasion 
assertive  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
a  matter  of  fiwt  first  mentioned,  which  is  al- 
ways some  individual  matter  of  fiu:t  supposed 
to  be  c€  that  sort,  which  on  the  occasion  in 
qnestion  the  legislator  is  supposed  to  have 
had  in  view. 

Matters  offset  being  m  such  or  sudi  a 


*  Judgment,  1.  Es  vUujwH^  ortiom  view; 
2,  From  the  suoposed  notoriety  of  the  fact;  3. 
From  the  jud«rs  privofo  knowledge;  4.  From 
tbe  supposed  ImjyfofioMli/y  of  the  alleged  fkct; 
6.  Juigmtnthy  d^uH^  or  ham  noU'Mservance 
qf  JbrmttlUies,  In  all  these  several  cases  the 
ground  of  the  judgment  will  be  seen  to  be  i 
able  to  the  notion  of  evldencti 
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state. — tach  and  such  (says  the  legislator) 
shall  be  the  state  of  right  and  thence  of  ob- 
ligation :  —  he  who  is  in  such  or  such  a  situa- 
tion comprehended  in  that  state,  shall  have  a 
right  to  receive  upon  demand^  §uch  or  tuch  a 
service  at  the  hands  of  the  judge.  Placing 
himself  in  the  plaintiff's  side,  **  I  am  in  such 
a  situation,"  says  a  man,  addressing  himself 
to  the  judge  —  **  I  am  in  such  a  situation  — 
it  is  therefore  now  your  duty  to  render  me 
that  service." 

Thus,  on  each  occasion  on  which  a  suit  is 
instituted — a  judicial  demand  preferred,  —  a 
service  of  a  nature  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  demand — a  service  always  of  the  positive 
cast  —  is  by  the  plaintiff  called  for  at  the 
hands  of  the  j  udge.  At  the  same  time,  if  the 
demand  be  contested  —  the  suit  defended,  — 
a  service  of  an  opposite  nature — a  service  of 
the  negative  cast — is  called  for  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant:  —  a  service  which  consists 
in  the  non-imposition  of  those  obligations  — 
those  burthensome  obligations — obligations 
to  act,  to  forbear,  to  suffer,  — the  imposition 
of  which  would  be  necessary  to  the  rendering 
to  the  pUintiff  the  service,  be  it  what  it  may, 
which  is  prayed  for  on  his  side. 

Meantime,  to  constitute  a  foundation  for 
this  right,  so  fiir  as  depends  upon  the  matter 
of  fiict,  there  can  be  nothing  but  the  evidence : 
— for  the  reception  of  which,  to  the  purpose 
of  rendering,  in  conformity  to  the  will  de- 
dared  as  above  by  the  legislator,  either  the 
positive  service  prayed  on  the  plaintiff's  side, 
or  the  opposite  and  negative  service  prayed  on 
the  defendant's  side,  according  as  the  plaintiff 
is  or  is  not  in  the  situation  in  which  he  says 
he  is,  the  judicatory  cannot  but  lie  equally 
open  on  both  sides. 

In  this  state  of  things,  if  on  the  ground  of 
matter  of  fact  it  happen  to  the  plaintiff  to 
fiul — to  fail  of  making  out  his  right  to  the 
service  prayed  for — he  at  the  same  time  hav- 
ing that  right,  —  it  may  be  in  one  or  other  of 
three  ways,  and  it  cannot  be  in  any  ulterior 
vray : — 1.  Evidence  necessary  and  sufficient  to 
the  formation  of  the  ground  in  question  is  not 
forthcoming;  2.  Forthcoming  and  standing 
alone,  i.  e.  without  counter-evidence  on  the 
defendant's  side,  it  fails  of  obtaining  the  ne- 
cessary credence;  3.  On  defendant's  side, 
counter '  evidence  —  evidence,  the  belief  of 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  belief  of  that 
which  is  adduced  on  the  plaintiff's  side,  ob- 
tains stronger  credence.  But  by  the  supposi- 
tion, the  plaintiff  has  really  a  right  to  the  ser- 
vice which  he  demands: — this  being  the  case, 
what  fbliaws  by  the  same  supposition  b  — 
that  in  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant,  there  is  something  of  incorrect- 
ness^ or  partially-operating  incompleteness  — 
something,  at  any  rate,  which  thereby  has 
produced  a  deceptious  effect  on  the  judgment 
of  the  judge. 


CHAPTER  IIL 


ENDS  OF  JUSTICE  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF 
JUDICATURE.* 

§  1.  True  or  proper  ends  of  Judicature, 

The  aggregate  of  the  objects  thus  meant  to 
be  designated,  bemg  the  standard  of  reference, 
to  which,  through  the  whole  course  of  this 
work,  every  other  object  will  be  referred  — 
the  test  by  which  everything  will  be  tried — 
everything  that  is  approved  of,  approved ;  — 
everything  that  is  condemned,  condemned ;  — 
it  seemed  necessary,  thus,  at  the  very  outset, 
to  bring  together,  under  one  view,  a  list  of 
those  same  objects,  placed  in  such  sort,  that, 
as  well  each  by  itself,  as  their  mutual  rela- 
tions and  dependencies  being  clearly  under- 
stood, may  on  each  succeeding  occasion  be 
present,  or  capable  of  being  readily  presented 
to  the  mind. 

Of  the  ends  of  judicature,  were  there  none 
of  them  but  what  were  capable  of  being  pre- 
sented in  a  positive  or  affirmative  shape,  the 
list  might  be  very  short. 

I.  In  case  of  wrong  supposed  to  have  al- 
ready been  committed :  — 

1.  Application  of  the  matter  of  satisfaction 
where  due,  —  and  in  the  shape  in  which  it  ia 
due. 

2.  Where  on  the  score  of  punishment  ulte- 
rior suffering!  is  supposed  necessary,  appli- 
cation of  such  suffering  where  due,  and  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  is  due. 

II.  In  the  case  where  no  vrrong  is  supposed 
to  have  been  committed,  but,  at  the  hands  of 
the  judge,  a  service,  consisting  generally  in 
the  conferring  of  some  new  rightX  on  the  plain- 
tiff or  demandant,  is  demanded. 


■  For  shortness,  say  at  pleasure,  either  the  ends 
of  judicature^  or  the  end*  of  justice.  Taken  by 
iuielf,  and  without  the  limiutioo  thus  applied,  the 
expression  ends  ofjuslicCy  besides  that  the  impoxt 
of  it  is  multifarious  and  indeterminate  in  the 
extreme,  is  one  for  which  there  will  scarcely  be 
any 'particular  demand  to  the  purpose  of  the  jpre- 
sent  work. 

Let  utility  be  the  leading  word,  that  word  tran- 
slated immediately  into  good  ana  evil,  and  those 
again  into  pain  and  pleasure^  the  question  will 
be  all  along  concerning  hvasMQ/eelingi,  and  their 
causes.  Let  jii^tcf  be  the  leading  word,  the  ques- 
tion will  be  no  other  than  concemmg  the  meaning 
of  that  word,  and  for  the  solution  of  it,  no  less  a 
task  than  that  of  hunting  out  the  different  occa- 
sions on  whidL  it  has  bMn  employed,  or  would 
be  necessary. 

t  Ulterior  st^fftring, -^Fwmtht  rendering  to 
one  person  satirfactUm  at  the  expense  of  anomer, 
suffering,  on  the  part  of  this  otfauBr,  will,  in  every 
case,  be  found  inseparable. 

t  New  r%gliL\  When  upon  the  sale  of  a  mass 
of  property,  to  a  share  in  whirh  he  is  entitled  by 
will,  for  example,  or  as  a  creditor  to  a  person  in- 
solvent— apenion  receives, in  virtue  of  the  decision 
of  a  judge,  the  sum  of  money  representative  fd 
the  net  amount  of  that  share,  the  rights  included 
in  the  property  of  the  money  constitute  a  maaa 
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3.  Collation  of  right  where  due,  and  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  is  due. 

4.  Reddition  of  judicial  service  at  large* 
where  due,  and  in  the  shape  in  which  it  is  due. 

Thus  short  and  simple  might  be  the  list  of 
the  ends  of  judicature,  were  there  none  but 
such  as  are  of  the  positive  cast,  such  as  are 
the  above,  to  call  upon  the  legislator  for  his 
regard. 

But  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  posi- 
tive ends — for  the  production  of  good  in  those 
positive  shapes — let  any  course  be  taken  — 
even  the  best  imaginable  —  evil  in  various 
shapes  is  still  liable  to  be  produced :  —  and  of 
this  evil,  so  many  shapes  as  there  may  be  any 
use  in  distinguishing,  so  many  negative  ends 
or  objects  may  be  assigned  as  possessing,  on 
the  occason  of  judicature,  a  demand  for  at- 
tention and  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the  judge: 
—  the  ffoody  that  the  production  of  it  may, 
as  &r  as  possible,  be  accomplished ;  —  the 
enV,  that  the  production  of  it  may,  as  &r  as 
possible,  be  prevented. 

Of  these  negative  ends  of  judicature,  the 
description  cannot  in  any  other  way  be  given 
than  by  giving  a  list  of  the  several  evits,  by 
the  prevention  or  avoidance  of  which,  in  so 
ftr  as  possible,  these  several  ends -are  propor- 
tionably  accomplished.  Of  these  evils,  the  list 

may  stand  as  follows,  viz 

I.  Referable  to  the  penal  and  the  non-penal'\ 


of  new  rights  conferred  upon  him  by  the  ^ 
Till  the  decision  of  the- judge  pronouncing  what 
IS  thus  made  due  is  made  known,  and  (the  tone  al- 
ktted  for  the  payment  being  elapsed)  the  money 
has  remained  unpaid,  there  b  no  wrong  done  by 
anybody~.no  right  violated:  the  right  whicJi  the 
party  in  question  had  till  then,  was  not  an  already 
ronned  right  to  any  specific  sum  of  money,  but 
a  right  to  such  sum,  as  on  the  ground  in  Question 
should  come  to  be  adjudicated  by  the  judge;  in- 
dttding  an  antecedent  right  to  the  correspondent 
service  at  the  hands  of  the  judge,  viz.  the  service 
rendered  by  the  collation  of  the  mass  of  rights, 
included  in  Uie  right  of  recovering  the  money  as 
above. 

*  Judicial  service  at  large,]  Cases  are  not  al- 
together wanting,  in  which,  otherwise  than  by 
eoUation  of  any  new  rights  service  is  rendered  by 
the  decisUm  and  consequent  order  of  a  judge.  — 
Example: — 1.  Removal  of  a  mere  physical  imm 
pediment  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  man^s  personal 
Hbertir,  or  any  part  of  his  property ; — a  wrong- 
placea  gate  —  a  noisome  manufactory,  &c — 
anydung  coming  under  the  denomination  of  a 
misanec 

2.  In  every  case  in  which  satisfaction  is  admi- 
nittered.  in  so  far  as  it  is  of  the  vindictive  kind, 
it  ia  applied  by  the  simple  application  of  punish- 
ment^  and  without  the  creation  of  any  new  right. 

So  multifarious,  so  ill  defined,  so  fugitive, 'so 
■Dtertwined  one  with  another,  and  as  yet  so  im- 
perfectly  distinguished  and  explainea,  are  the 
ncdtioas  entities  called  rights^  that,  on  such  a 
subject,  in  such  a  place  as  the  present,  to  afford 
anything  like  complete  satisfaction,  u  plainly 
impoasiue.  The  anatomy  of  rights  has  never 
yet  found  a  professor  to  explain  it. 

f  Commonly  called  civiL  But  when  employed 


departments  of  the  field  of  bw  taken  together, 
directly-resulting  evils  incident  to  judicature-* 
t.  e.  evils  resulting  in  a  direct  way  from  mis* 
application  of  the  power  of  judicature: — 

1.  Non-application  of  the  matter  of  sattu- 
faction  where  due. 

2.  Application  of  the  matter  of  satis&ction 
(though  it  be  where  due)  in  a  shape%  not  due. 

3.  Application  of  the  matter  oi  satis&ction 
where  not  due. 

4.  Non-application  of  the  matter  of  punish- 
ment where  due. 

5.  Application  of  the  matter  oi  punishment 
(though  it  be  where  due)  in  a  shape  not  due. 

6.  Application  of  the  matter  of  punishment 
where  not  due. 

7.  Non-collation  of  right  where  due. 

8.  Collation  of  right  in  a  shape  not  due. 

9.  Collation  of  right  where  not  due. 

10.  Non-reddition  of  judicial  service  (at 
large)  ||  where  due. 

11.  Reddition  of  judicial  service  in  a  shape 
not  due. 

12.  Reddition  of  judicial  service  where  not 
due. 


as  an  a^unct  to  the  word  iaw,  the  word  civil  is 
moreover  employed  to  signify  non-constitutional^ 
or  non-polUicaly  or  non-military^  or  non-eccU" 
siasticai  law :  as  also  to  designate  Rome-bred\a,w^ 
and  in  Home-bred  law  itselx,  it  is  us^  as  synony. 
mous  to  non-canon  law.  A  word  which  is  used 
promiscuously  in  so  man  v  different  senses,  all  of 
them  on  occasions  on  wnich  they  require »to  be 
distinguished  from  eadi  other,  is  inca^ble^of 
answering  the  puriXMes  of  him  who  wishes  to 
understand,  or  of  him  who  wishes  to  be  under* 
stood. 

X  Jna  shape  not  dneJ]  Where,  being  applied 
where  due,  the  matter  of  satisfaction  is  applied 
in  a  shape  not  due,  the  evil  includes  in  it,  by 
implication,  another  evil,  an  evil  of  an  opjMsite 
description,  viz.  non-application  of  the  object  in 
question  in  its  due  shape.  But  as  in  the  case  of 
a  pecuniary  account,,  with  errors  in  it  on  both 
siaes,  — the  effect  of  this  reduplication  is — not 
to  increase,  but  to  compensate  for  and  diminish 
the  effect  of  the  error  which  stands^xpressed : — 
thus  it  is  in  regard  to  satisfaction ; — and  so  it.is 
where  punishment  is  to  be  applied,  where  rights 
are  to  be  conferred,  or  where  other  judicial  ser- 
vices are  to  be  rendeied,  as  below. 
^  Under  shaf>e  may  be  included  quantity^  qua~ 
lily^  place,  time:  under  undue  shape,  undue  in 
pomt  of  quantity,  undue  in  point  ofquality,  and 
so  forth. 

Suppose  the  error  to  be  in  point  of  quantity .~^ 
in  this  case,  so  far  as  quantity  alone  is  concerned, 
(the  appUcation  of  the  object  in  a  quantitv  not 
aue,  including  in  it  the  non-application-or  it  in 
the  quantity  mat  is  due,)  the  undue  suffering 
to  one  party,  the  undue  advantage  to  the  other 
party,  cannot  either  of  them  amount  to  anything 
more  than  the  difference. 

II  Service  at  large^\  i  e.  otherwise  than  by  eoU 
lotion  of  a  right,  which,  as  above,  is  the  most 
frequently  exemplified^  though  not  the  only  shape 
in  which  judicial  service,  not  consisting  in  toa 
application  either  of  satisfaction  for  wrong,  or  of 
punishment,  n  rendered. 
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If  die  error  be  only  in  respect  ofqualifyf  the 
quantity  being  exactly  wb«t  is  due,  the  evil 
(it  may  occur)  may  be  but  imaginary.  The 
answer  is — if  it  be  the  evil  of  the  first  order, 
and  nothing  &rther,  that  is  looked  for ;  — 
yes ;  viz.  that  which  has  for  its  seat  the  fetl' 
ingi  of  the  partie$  on  either  side,  or  on  both 
sides :  notwithstanding  the  error,  quantity — 
of  suffering  on  the  one  side,  of  ei^oyroent 
on  the  other  —  being  by  the  supposition  the 
same  as  ifthere  had  been  no  sttdi  error.  But, 
however  it  may  be  in  the  case  of  satisfaction, 
in  the  case  of  punishment,  if  as  by  the  suppo- 
sition there  be  an  error  in  respect  of  quaUiy, 
the  effects  of  that  error  will  render  them- 
selves  sensible,  by  the  productionof  evil  of  the 
second  order,  i.  e.  the  people  at  large  will,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  viz.  danger  or  alarm,  or 
both,  be  sufferers  from  it.  ^Of  the  importance 
of  quaiity  in  punishment,  and  of  the  distinc- 
tion  between^sf  and  second  orders  as  applied 
to  evil  and  to  good,  views  have  been  given  in 
other  places.* 

Referable  still  to  the  same  two  depart- 
ments,  follow  in  the  list  of  evils  incident  to 
judicature,  such  as  may  be  termed  collaterally 
resulting  —  evils  resulting  in  a  collateral  way 
from  the  misapplication  of  the  powers  of  ju- 
dicature :  — 

1.  Delay,  where,  and  in  so  fitf  as,  unneces- 
sary or  preponderant  t 

2.  Vexation,  where,  and  in  so  far  as,  un- 
necessary or  preponderant. 

3.  Expense,  where,  and  in  so  ihr  as,  unne- 
cessary or  preponderant.} 


*  See  Introduction  to  Morals,  &c  Ch.  XII. 
p.  68;  and  Principles  of  Penal  Law,  Part  II. 
Book  L  Ch.  IL  p.  805.  ' 

•f  Unnecessary  or  preponderant  J]  See,  in  Scotch 
Reform,  (Delay  ana  Complication  Tables)  a  de- 
tailed explanation  and  exemplification  of  this  triad 
of  judicial  evils,  a  view  of  their  relations  and 
healings  to  each  other;  and  of  the  effect  of  the 
terms  unnecessary  and  preponderant  as  respec- 
tively applied  to  them.  See  likewise  below,  the 
chapter  on  Exclusion^  §  2. 

X  Follows  a  list  of  certain  evils  referable  to  the 
eoostitutional  department  To  Uieee,  there  not 
being  any  need  of  reference  for  the  purpose,  or  on 
the  occasion  of  the  present  work,  the  text  mij^ht 
(it  was  thought)  be  exonerated  nom  them  with, 
out  loss:  — 

1.  On  the  part  of  judses,  insubordinaHon: 
including  on  the  part  of  anv  judicatory,  non- 
observance  of  the  orainanoes  or  the  legislator,  and 
on  the  part  of  a  subordinate  judicatory,  non- 
observance  of  the  orders  of  its  soper-ordinate, 

2.  Usurpation  of  jurisdiction:  viz.  on  the 
part  of  anv  judicatory :  whether  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  authority  of  the  Xei^aksUx  alone,  or  to  the 
prcijudice  of  the  authority  ci  any  judicatory, 
super-ordinate,  co-ordinate^  or  subordinate. 

3.  Ununiformity  injudteatura :  viz.  whether 
as  between  system  ana  system  of  procedure,  or 
under  the  same  or  different  sjritems,  by  difference 
as  between  decision- and  dedsioB  in  the  same  case, 
viz.  in  the  same  individual  case,  or  in  two  indi- 
vidual cases  of  exactly  the  same  sort 


In  the  word  misdecisum,  we  have  a  general 
term,  under  which  any  decision,  under  uid  by 
virtue  of  which  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
evils,  mentioned  as  correspondent,  and  oppo- 
site to  the  direct  negative  ends  of  judicature^ 
are  considered  as  produced.* 

Given  the  ends  of  justice  on  the  occasion 
of  judicature,  given  in  the  same  degree  cf  de- 
tail are  the  duties  of  the  judge. 

If,  as  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  be  made, 
this  analysis  be  found  all-comprehensive,  every 
imaginable  breach  of  duty  commiasible  on  the 
part  of  a  judge,  as  such,  will  be  found  refe- 
rable to  one  or  more  of  the  heads  contained 
in  it. 

§  2.  False,  but  actual  ends  of  Judicature. 

The  objects  hitherto  brought  to  view,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  ends  of  judicature,  are 
those  which  seemed  the  proper,  or,  in  one 
sense  of  the  word  true,  the  true  ends  of  ju- 
dicature. 

Opposite  to  these  ends  stand  those  which*, 
it  should  seem,  may  without  impropriety  be 
termed  the  improper  ends,  or,  in  one  sense 
of  the  word  false,  iht  false:  —  in  England^ 
at  least,  these,  alas !  will  be  found  to  hava 
always  been — not  to  say  to  be — the  actual 
ends. 

In  England,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  coum 
stitution,  reckoning  from  the  Norman  con- 
quest, the  one  all-embracing  false  end  may  bo 
stated  as  having  for  its  correspondent  uUc- 
rest,  private  and  personal,  the  sinister  interest 
oi  this  monarch :  his  sinister  interest,  in  the 
several  shapes  in  which  the  sinister  interest 
of  a  public  man  is  capable  of  displaying  itself 
viz.  those  of  which  the  objects  are,  respec- 
tively, money,  power,  reputation  (reputation. 


Important  as  they  are,  these  ends  ^re  but  of 
the  second  order :  for,  tor  argument  sake  (though 
the  fkct  is  so  much  otherwise,)  suppose  that  none 
of  these  other  evils  which  belong  to  the  non-penal 
and4>enal  departments  ever  have  place,  these  are 
but  nominal  not  real  evils. 

•  The  evils  just  termed  collaterally  results 
inff,  viz.  unnecessary  or  preponderant  dday, 
vexation  and  exnense,  —  is  it  not  by  decision 
(it  mav  be  asked)  that  these  evils  also  are  pro* 
auced? — and  sudi  decision^  is  it  not  ndsaeei* 
«iofi  likewise? 

jinswer ^In  so  far  as  they  are  produced  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  established  and  undiapnted 
course  of  the  judicial  procedure,  and  aceordini^y 
without  contestation^  they  are  produced  without 
express  decision,  and  thence  m  so  fkr  without 
mis-decision. 

IL  in  relation  to  any  one  of  these  topics^  matter 
of  dispute  happen  to  take  place,  ^  in  this  case,  a 
demand  for  decision,  and  along  with  it  room  ror 
misdecisionj  does  indeed  takemace.  But  in  this 
case,  any  such  dispute  is  in  eflfect  a  separate  suit, 
or  cause,  and  if,  on  the  subject  of  it.  mlsdedsion 
takes  place,  it  will  be  found,  it  is  supposed| 
clothed  in  one  or  more  of  the  twelve  forms,  ana 
referable  to  one  or  more  of  the  twelve  heads  above 
mentioned. 
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wfaeo  opefstingapoB  an  extend  ve  scale,  caDed 
fau^)  constantly  ease,  and  occasionaUy  oea- 
$taee.* 

To  the  sinister  interest  of  the  monardi, 
the  indolence  and  imbecility  incident  to  that 
atnatioo,  joined  to  the  necessary  industry  and 
comparative  mental  vigour  of  his  instruments 
and  substitutes,  the  Judges,  substituted  by 
degrees,  and  in  a  principal  degree,  the  sinister 
interests  of  these  his  subordinates : — the  seat 
of  the  sinister  interest  thus  gradually  shifting, 
the  th&pes  in  which  it  operated  still  the  same. 

Among  the  /edse  ends,  the  above  may  be 
termed  the  direct  ends  of  judicature.  Rela- 
tion had  to  these,  the  name  of  coUateral  ends 
may  be  given  to  those  which  correspond  with 
the  sinister  interests  of  those  other  members 
of  the  governing  body  who,  in  the  character 
oSttMeatristSj  or  over-paid  placemen,  or  holders 
of  needlea  places  or  otherwise,  have,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  support,  been  suffered  without 
repugnance  to  come  in  for  shares  in  the  pro- 
fiu  of  high-seated  and  irresistible  depreda- 
tion:—  fruits  of  scientifically  and  diligently 
cnltivsted  delay,  vexation,  and  expense. 

Among  these,  a  place  of  pre-eminence  is 
due  to  the  sum  of  finance,  who —  from  taxes, 
whether  under  the  name  of  taxeM,  or  under 
the  name  of  fees,  imposed  upon  justice  (L  e. 
from  the  sale  of  that  commodity  to  all  uiose 
who  have  wherewithal  to  pay  for  it,  coupled 
with  the  denial  of  it  to  all  who  have  not,) 
over  and  above  any  part  of  the  produce  which, 
oa  any  sudi  fiilse  pretence  as  that  of  official 
h^KNir  performed,  he  may  have  contrived  to 
pot  into  his  own  pocket,  or  that  of  this  or 
thtt  more  or  less  near  connexion  —  derives 
that  comparative  ease  which,  from  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  same  suffering,  inflicted 
apon  an  equal  number  of  patients,  capable  of 
making  their  cries  heard  in  concert,  might 
iteeive  intolerable  disturbance. f 

In  the  &brication  of  priest'tnade  religion, 

*  Possible,  and,  if  possible,  not  inconvenient, 
names  of  the  respective  interests  taken  ftom  their 
reactive  symbols:  — interest  of  the  pune,  the 
JCfsTre,  the  trumpet,  the  pillov^  and, — if  critic 
ffaU  can  keep  itself  in^the^all  bladder.  For  the 
oonesDooduig  pleasures,  oaittt^  and  motives,  see 
Table  of  S^ngs  of  Acuon,  Vol.  L  p.  195. 

t  For  the  matchless  mischief  of  this  species 
of  tax,  see  Protest  agaitut  Lav  Taxes,  As  to 
the  monarch  (I  mean  of  firesent  time,)  setting 
Sflde  his  share  in  the  benetit  of  the  vast  common 
iand,  which,  even  without  hands  to  apply  it, 
opeaues  through  the  medium  of  hope  and  fear, 
is  10  commodiofis  a  manner,  and  so  extensively 
cflldent  a  d^ree,  in  the  character  of  matter  of 
oorruptum^  the  pittance  which  has  been  lei^  to 
his  peraooal  share  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning, 
fitrained  through  a  number  of  intermediate 
sponges,  it  dn^  into  the  privy  purse,  to  the 
amount  of  no  more  than  £5000  or  £6000  a-year, 
aader  the  name  of  green  wax,  * 

•  Finance  Reports,  1797-8,  or  1806-7. 


even  in  its  most  pernicious  forms,  the  predo- 
minance of  sinister  interest  would  scarcely 
be  found  more  incontestable  than  it  may  be 
seen  to  be  in  judge-made  law — seen  even  in 
the  picture  given  of  it  by  Blackstone — seen 
notwithstanding  all  his  varnishes. 

For  the  sake  of  emolument  and  advantage 
in  other  shapes  extractible  out  of  the  expense, 
to  manufacture  on  every  occasion,  in  the 
greatest  endurable  quantity,  the  inseparably- 
interwoven  tissue  of  abuses — viz,  unnecessary 
delay,  vexation,  and  expense  —  may  be  seen 
throughout  to  have  been  the  only  real  object 
of  solicitude.  Fortunately,  in  pursuit  of  the 
only  real  object,  it  was  not  possible  to  pro- 
ceed without  the  appearance,  nor  even  idto- 
gether  without  the  reality  of  justice;  and  to 
the  necessity  thus  produced  may,  without 
mudi  danger  of  error,  be  ascribed  what  little 
of  justice  may  be  found  perceptible  in  the 
result. 

Bearing  in  mind  thus  much,  the  reader, 
learned  or  unlearned,  will  find  himself  in  a 
condition  to  account  for  the  several  pheno- 
mena of  actual  bw,  as  they  present  themelves 
to  view :  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  burthen  be 
felt  too  heavy  for  endurance,  everything  he 
sees  will  be  an  effect  without  a  cause. 

As  human  nature  is  constituted,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  individual  and  of  the  species 
depending  upon  the  ascendency  universally 
maintained  (here  and  there  an  extraordinary 
case  excepted)  by  ulfregarding  over  social 
interests;  so  in  judicature,  as  in  every  other 
department  of  government,  the  preference 
has  of  course  been  all  along  given  to  the 
false  ends,  in  their  competition  with  the  true : 
the  false  ends,  as  above  described,  having  all 
along  been  pursued,  as  fiir  as  the  craft  or  in- 
difference of  the  monarch,  and  the  blindness 
or  patience  of  the  people,  would  permit :  the 
true  pursued  so  &t,  and  so  hr  only,  as  realitjf 
appeared  necessary  to  the  keeping  up  of  ap- 
pearance. 

Read  the  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
as  written  by  Paul  SarpL  Observe  by  whal 
springs  of  action  each  result  was  produced : 
believe  the  actors  themselves,  by  piety  — 
everythii^  by  pure  piety :  believe  the  histo- 
rian, by  everything  but  piety. 

Such  as  was  the  share  which  pietg  had  in 
the  production  of  that  portion  of  ecclesiastical 
law  which  received  its  establishment  from  the 
council  of  Trent,  such,  or  thereabouts,  may 
be  seen  to  have  been  the  share  which  the  lovt 
of  justice  had  in  the  production  of  that  part 
of  the  rule  of  action  which,  instead  of  lAe 
legislator,  has  had  judges  for  its  authors ;  par- 
ticularly that  part  which  is  composed  of  the 
law  of  procedure,  and  in  the  law  of  procedure, 
that  which  is  composed  of  the  law  of  evidence. 

Of  the  present  sketch,  few,  perhaps,  are 
the  pages  that  may  not  be  seen  to  add,  more 
or  less,  to  the  proof  of  that  instructive  truth. 
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3.  Put  an  exclusion*  upon  eyidence  on  every 

occasion  on  which  exclusion  is />rcp«r; as 

it  will  be  shown  to  be,  on  every  occasion  on 
which  it  is  called  for  by  a  due  regard  to  the 
collateral  ends  of  judicature. 

4.  So  order  matters,  as  &r  as  may  be,  that 
on  each  in^vidual  occasion,  whatsoever  evi- 
dence comes  to  have  been  received,  shall  not, 
in  respect  of  the  degree  of  persuasion  pro- 
duced by  it  in  the  mind  of  the  judge,  operate 
with  an  effect  greater^  than  its  due  effect 

5.  Nor  lessf  than  its  due  effect 

6.  So  order  matters,  that  savbg  always  the 
regard  due  to  the  colhiteral  ends  of  justice, 
each  article  of  evidence  shall,  to  the  mind  of 
the  judge,  present  itself  in  its  best  shape  rj  — 
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But  in  the  chapter  on  Exclusion,  the  section 
which  speaks  of  that  operation,  as  performed 
on  the  ground  of  a  supposed  danger  of  de- 
ception, will  perhaps  be  found  to  comprehend 
within  the  smallest  compass,  the  greatest 
quantity  of  such  matter  as  concurs  in  giving 
probability  to  that  inference. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  LEGlSLATOa  IN  RELATION 
TO  EVIDENCE. 

§  1.  List  of  these  Duties, 
After  what  has  been  said  of  the  relation  of 
judicature  to  law,  and  of  evidence  to  judica- 
ture, the  duties  of  the  legislator,  in  relation 
to  evidence,  will,  it  is  supposed,  be  found 
compnsable  under  the  six  following  heads — 
under  each  of  which  follow  a  few  words  of 
explanation,  together  with  a  brief  intimation 
of  the  sort  of  regard  paid  to  these  duties  in 
t.nghsh  practice.  For  giving  expression  to 
them,  the  imperative  mood  has  been  sug- 
gested by  grammatical  convenience :  — 

1 .  For  the  support  of  every  right  conferred, 
ot  every  obbgation  imposed  by  you,  do  what- 
soever 18  m  your  power  towards  the  securinR 
existence,  and  thereafter /orMcowmi/ness'  to 
whatsoever  evidence  may  be  necessary  •  __ 
saving  on  each  individual  occasion  aU  due 
regard  to  the  collateral  ends  of  judicature  t 
as  above  indicated.  * 

2.  Avoid  putting  an  exclusion  upon  evi- 
dence on  every  occasion  on  which  exclusion 
of  evidence  is  improper ; — as  it  will  be  shown 
to  be  me  very  case,  except  those  in  which  it 
IS  caUed  for  by  a  due  regard  t  to  the  colla- 
teral ends  of  judicature. 


P^se  of  evidence,  or  for  the  purpose  of  jusH. 
<^J}ty  (»"cl"dingwhatin  techmcj&lTnKiireis 

Mt^or /HPrww-forthcomingncss  is  efetcd! 
But  U)  the  sulyectof  procedureLnot  toSiS 
M.rnlf"'?'  ^?«"«^«<»penition8  which  £v; 
IffJ^  ?*'-'^^  ^^  production  of  these  several 
^!^.,'°  •  "^"^^  T  ^^  ^^  0^  evidence,  these 
effects  are  m  general  supposed  to  be  already  w- 
S?  wEh?^K^  ^"  evidenSTTThe  persS^r  t^hi^g 
in  which  it  has  Its  source,  is  ahetidyibrthcomin^ 

The  only  case  in  whfch  evidence  is  here  tafcen?p 
^^f^T^^'^ir^?^^  »  **»»^  ^bich  affbrS 
S?^  J^twIT  f  «^d«nf«  brought  to  view  at 

ant  S'^fj^'^M  """^A  "^  pretention,  or  avoid- 
fn  ^IJ  *  evils  of  d<ri,y,  vexation,  and  expense, 
in  so  far  as  unnecessary  or  prepm^derant. 
SL,L."*  '■'•^''4]  The  r^rrf  here  spoken  of 
M  due,  consists  m  neither  more  or  less^an  the 

^f«S"^  ""^  ^"  "^P^*  ^^  "><»«  unexception- 
able  rule-iwadiMJe  not  a  greater  evil  in  prefe- 


rence to  a  less.  For  the  application  of  this  rule 
to  the  subject  of  evidence,  see  the  chapter  on 
Exclusion, 

•  Exclusion,^^  On  the  occasion  in  question,  if 
the  article  of  evidence  in  question  be  not  fivth- 
pO'^Dg,  forbearance  to  cause  it  to  be  forthcoming 
18,  in  a  sort  of  negative  way,  putting  an  exclu- 
sion upon  it:  — exclusion  in  a  iw«/l»««way'i»— 
where  the  evidence,  although  it  were  tendered, 
would  not  be  received. 

t  Greater  than  its  due  effect ;— less  than  iU 
due  effect.  ]  Among  mankind  at  large,  the  ge- 
neral  propensity  is— to  give  to  evidence  too  much 
rather  than  too  little  credence.  Although  de- 
ception may  in  either  case  be  alike  the  conse- 
quence, yet  to  prevent  Xxn  great  credence  is,  in  a 
manner,  except  where  religion  has  been  con- 
cemed,  the  only  object  of  the  two,  on  which,  on 
the  part  of  government,  any  care  has  been  em- 
ployed. For  this  purpose,  the  only  course  that 
nas  been  taken  is  exclunon: —{in  fear  of  deoen. 
Uon,  exclusion  put  upon  aU  such  evidence,  in  the 
instance  of  which  it  has  been  apprehended  that, 
if  received,  too  great  credence  would  be  bestowed 
upon  It,  and  thereby  deception,  deception  put  by 
'*  "lP°"i"*J"^?e  ^0"W  be  the  consequence. 

Avoidance  of  deception  by  evidence  being  the 
end,  exclusion  of  evidence  will  here  be  renre- 
scnted  as  in  no  case  proper  and  conducive :  Im. 
struetion,  viz.  as  from  the  legislator  to  the  judge, 
as  being  in  every  case  proper  and  conducive,  and 
the  only  sort  of  application  that  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  can  be  conducive  to  that  end. 

$  Best  shape.  ]  In  some  instances,  evidence  is 
not  to  be  had  but  in  its  owii  shape^and,  as  it  were 
ready  made ;  so  that  all  that  the  judge  has  to  do 
with  it  is  to  receive  it —Examples :— 1.  Memo- 
randums  made  for  private  use;  2.  Letters,  after 
or  before  transmission;  3.  Things  in  general* 
Jn  the  character  of  sources  of  re^  evidence— a 
modification  of  circumstantial  evidence. 

In  other  instances,  the  judge  has  to  extract  it 
mms^f,  or  at  any  rate,  finds  nothing  to  Mnder 
him  from  extracting  it :  in  which  case,  the  shape 
m  which  it  wiU  present  itself  depends  upon  him- 
self! «»{frwa/ton  being  the  chief  instrument 
employed  in  the  extraction  of  it  According  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  received  or  er- 
rracfjrf,  great  is  the  variety  of  shapes  of  which  it 
will  be  found  susceptible. 

Before  the  art  of  writing  came  into  use,  per- 
sonal testthnony,  delivered  or  extracted  viva  voce 
in  the  presence  of  the  judge,  presented  the  only 
shape  m  which  perwnal  evidence  could  make  ii 
I  appearance.    Smce  that  period,  preappointed 
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meuong,  by  its  best  shape,  that  in  which  it  is 
kttt  likely  to  be  productive  of  deception  — 
to  operate  with  an  effect  greater,  or  with  an 
effect  less  than  what  is  due. 

7.  By  arrangements  of  a  general  complexion, 
taken  beforehand,  do  what  the  nature  of  the 
cue  admits  of^  not  only  towards  securing  in 
each  instance,  as  above,  the  forthcomingnesa 
of  such  necessary  evidence  as  may  happen  to 
have  been  brought  by  other  causes  into  ex- 
Mtence,  but  also  towards  securing  existence 
to  such  necessary  lots  of  evidence. 

N.  B.  Evidence  brought  into  existence  by 
tlie  operation  of  the  sort  of  providence  thus 
indicated,  will  herein  be  designated  by  the 
appellation  of  pre-appointed  evidence. 

§  2.  Jtegard  paid  to  these  Duties  in  English 
Practice, 

Sudi,  in  as  far  as  the  view  here  taken  of 
the  subject  may  be  found  correct,  being  the 
list  of  the  duties  or  tashs  proper  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  legislator — understand  always, 
by  the  sovereign  in  his  character  of  legislator 
_  in  the  field  of  evidence,  a  brief  intimation 
of  the  sort  and  degree  of  regard,  which,  it  is 
tapposed,  will  be  found  to  have  been  paid  in 
English  practice  to  these  duties,  may  even, 
in  this  early  stage  of  the  inquiry,  be  not  alto- 
gether without  its  use. 

As  to  the  sovereign,  considered  in  his  cha- 
racter of  legislator,  on  English  ground  in 
particular,  in  relation  to  the  whole  extent  of 
this  part  of  the  field  of  action,  the  most  supine 
neglect  will,  on  his  part,  be  everywhere  but 
too  discernible :  arrangements,  on  which  jus- 
tice is  80  completely  dependent,  left,  almost 
without  exception,  to  be  made  by  sinister  in- 
terest, and  interest-begotten  prejudice,  in  the 
person  of  the  judge :  —  of  the  judge  who,  in 
this  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  field  of  law, 
pretending  to  find  already  made  whatsoever 
he  makes,  makes  and  mars  exactly  what  he 
pleases.  If  here  and  there,  to  this  or  that  ar- 
raagement  the  touch  of  the  legislative  sceptre 
may  be  seen  applied,  it  is,  in  every  instance, 
by  the  hand  of  the  judge  that  the  instrument 
W  been  guided,  no  symptoms  of  thinking 
being  anywhere  perceptible,  on  the  part  of 
that  whicfa  should  have  been,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  if  it  ipere,  the  all-directing  mind. 

I.  Under  the  head  of  forthcomingness,  as 
above  explained,  the  system  of  arrangements 
provided  have,  in  proportion  as  they  have 
been  looked  into,  been  found  in  a  deplorable 
jfegree  scanty,  inapposite,  inconsistent,  and 
inadequate.  But  the  system  of  procedure — 
judicial  procedure  at  large — being  the  system 
to  whidi  arrangements  of  this  description  pro- 
pcriy  belong,  it  can  only  be  in  an  incidental 

cvidenee  {d  which  immediately)  has  presented 
VMCher  mt  of  evidenc^  whicfa,  as  will  be  seen, 
noeivcd  iti  shape  from  the  hand  of  the  legislator, 
«  during  hia  sbepf  from  the  hand  of  the  judge. 


way  that  any  such  deficiencies  can  meet  the 
eye,  in  the  course  of  the  present  work. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  system  of  exclusion, 
pursued  to  so  prodigious  an  extent,  and  with 
not  less  prodigious  inconsistency,  if  the  ob- 
servations that  will  be  brought  to  view  are 
found  just,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  groundless 
and  pernicious,  to  an  extent  little  short  of 
that  to  which  it  has  been  applied. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  applying  the  exclusion, 
on  any  sudi  ground  as  that  of  preponderant 
inconvenience,  in  the  shape  of  delay ^  vexation, 
and  expense  —  thereby  embracing  the  lesser 
evil  in  preference  to  the  greater  —  of  any  such 
application  of  human  prudence,  scarcely  an 
idea  will  be  to  be  found :  —  cases  of  vexation 
to  a  small  extent  only  excepted  —  cases  in 
which,  to  the  greater  part  of  that  small  extent, 
the  supposed  vexation  will  be  found  to  be 
purely  imaginary,  not  having  any  existence 
independent  of  that  which  is  inseparably  at- 
tached to  such  infliction,  as  in  the  name  of 
punishment  or  satisfaction  (obligation  of  ren- 
dering  satisfiiction,)  cannot  but  be  assumed 
to  be  due, 

4  &  5.  In  regard  to  the  affording  assist- 
ance and  guidance  to  the  judge,  in  forming 
his  estimate  of  the  pro6a/iWybrce  of  evidence, 
so  that  in  each  instance  the  effect  produced 
by  it  in  the  way  of  persuasion  on  the  mind, 
may  be  neither  greater  nor  less  than  what  is 
its  due,  this  whole  quarter  of  the  field  will  be 
found  a  complete  blank.  Nothing  was  done, 
or  so  much  as  thought  of  being  done,  but  by 
the  operation  of  will :  —  nothing  by  assistance 
afforded  to  intelligence.  Instead  of  instruction, 
exclusion  employed  as  above. 

6.  In  regard  to  shape,  putting  aside  the 
best,  which,  as  having  been  origin^y  the  only 
shape,  b  the  most  obvious*  as  well  as  the 
simplest  shape,  —  by  an  abuse  of  the  art  of 
writing,  it  has  been  the  art  and  care  of  the 
English  judge  to  give  (as  will  be  seen)  to 
evidence,  in  so  fiur  as  hath  lain  in  his  power, 
the  two  most  deceptions,  and  in  every  respect 
the  worst  shapes  f  that  could  be  given  to  it : 
in  doing  which,  his  own  sinister  interest  has 
(it  will  be  seen)  in  various  shapes  been  pro- 
moted, while  the  interests  of  the  public,  in 
respect  of  truth,  morality,  and  justice,  have 
thereby  been  sacrificed :  nor  in  this  case,  on 
the  part  of  the  legislator,  have  the  transgres- 
sions of  the  judge  been  merely  the  result  of 
blind  confidence  reposed  in  that  subordinate ; 
—  the  sinister  interests  of  the  leaders  in  le- 
gislation having  on  this  ground  interwoven 
themselves  with,  and  given  effect  to,  the  si- 
nister interests  of  the  judge. 


•  Most  obvious.'\  Vis.  examination  viva  voce, 
as  before  juries— before  justices  of  the  peace^ 
before  committees  of  the  legislature. 

f  Worst  shapes.}  Affidavit  evidence,  written 
deposition,  taken  as  in  equity  court,  ecclesiastic' 
col  court,  and  admiralty  court  practice. 
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7.  Under  the  head  of  pre-appointed  evi- 
dence,  it  will  be  seen  how  badly  incUviduai 
prudence  nis,  on  this  part  of  the  field,  been 
seconded  and  supported  by  legislative  provi- 
dence. 

By  general  rules,  which  he  has  seen  and 
suffered  to  be  deduced  from  practice  —  from 
judicial  practice  — the  legislator  breeding  and 
nourishing  in  every  bosom  the  expectation  of 
seeing  his  enforcing  sanction  applied  to  con- 
tracts of  all  sorts  —  to  agreements  and  con- 
veyances,—  while  the  judge,  by  unpre-an- 
nounced  and  unforseeable  exceptions,  without 
reason,  and  without  end,  has  been  violating 
the  engagements  taken  by  these  same  rules ; 
the  legislator  looking  on,  and,  by  his  perpetual 
connivance,  making  himself  a  perpetual  ac- 
complice in  this  perpetual  breach  of  frdth.* 

CHAPTER  V. 

PBOBATIVB    FORCE  —  WHENCE    MEASURED  — 
MOW  INCREASED — HOW  DIMINISHED. 

§  1.  Whence  measured  —  Standard  quantity. 

In  regard  to  evidence,  such  as  hath  just  been 
seen,  being  the  legislator's  duties,  and  amongst 
them,  the  doing  what  depends  upon  his  pot&er, 
including  in  this  case  in  a  more  especial  man- 
ner, his  wisdom — ^towards  preventing  evidence 
from  operating,  in  any  case,  either  ynih  greater 
or  with  less  effect  than  is  its  due,  hence  it  is 
that,  —  as  in  the  instance  of  any  one  article 
of  evidence  it  is  an  object  (how  difficultly- 
soever  attainable.)  highly  desirable,  to  know 
what  degree  of  probative  force  is  the  due  of 
that  one  article  of  evidence,  —  so  (what  may 
be  found  not  quite  so  difficult,)  as  between  two 
articles  of  evidence,  exhibited  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  cause,  which  it  is  that  ought  to  be 
considered  as  possessed  of  the  greatest  degree 
of  probative  force.  This  being  the  case,  a  pre- 
liminary point,  alike  necessary  to  either  pur- 
pose, will  be  seen  to  be  the  fixing  upon  some 
describable  quantity  oi probative  force  capable 
of  being  referred  to  in  the  character  of  a  stand- 
ard quantity^  from  which,  in  every  case,  as  well 
increase  as  diminution — diminution  va  increase, 
may  be  capable  of  being  measured.  I(  in  this 
•8  in  so  many  other  instances,  the  nature  of 
the  case  admits  of  fittle  precision, — if,  in  this 


•  Breach  q/VZu/A.]  Question — where  is  the 
breach  of  faith  r  It  is  from  iudicial  practice 
alone  (there  being  no  statute  taw  on  the  sul^ect) 
that  the  general  rule,  contracts  will  be  enforced, 
can  have  been  formed :  and  by  the  same  practice 
by  which  this  general  rule  is  indicated,  so  are  the 
exceptions. — Answer.  By  its  extreme  simplicity 
the  general  rule  takes  hold  of  and  fixes  itself  in 
every  mind : — by  their  incongruity,  unconnect- 
edness,  inconsistency,  variety,  and  multitude, — 
and  by  the  obscuri^  of  the  language  in  which 
they  are  expressed — the  exceptions  are  rendered 
—  to  lawyers  difficultly  and  imperfectly  oognos- 
eible— -to  non-lawyers,  utterly  uncognoadUe. 
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as  in  so  many  other  instances,  ignorance  and 
weakness  are  the  lot  of  human  nature,  —  it  is 
not  the  less  needful  to  us  to  make  ourselves 
as  well  acquainted  as  possible  with  the  nature 
and  degree  of  that  ignorance  and  weakness. 

To  this  standard,  then,  will  the  reference 
be  made,  as  often  as,  by  the  operation  of  this 
or  that  circumstance  in  the  character  of  a 
cause,  either  superiority  or  inferiority,  in  the 
probative  force  of  this  or  that  article  of  evi- 
dence, is  considered  as  being  produced. 

For  this  standard  of  reference,  take,  for  ex- 
ample, a  portion  of  discourse,  oralb/  delivered 
in  the  hearing  of  one  or  more  persons ;  —  a 
portion  of  discourse,  by  which  a  person,  whose 
reputation  in  respect  of  trustworthiness,  as 
applied  to  the  purpose  in  question,  is,  in  all 
points,  upon  the  ordinary  medium,  or  average 
level:  or  rather  (what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  and  presents  a  sort  of  condition,  t-he 
frilfilment  of  whidi  is  much  more  easUy  as- 
certained,) whose  character  is  not  known:  this 
person,  let  him  assert  or  declare  himself  to 
have  been,  at  a  time  and  place  individually 
described,  a  percipient  witness  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  matter  of  fiict  in  question ;  it  be- 
ing such,  that,  of  the  existence  and  nature  of 
it,  every  person  of  sound  mind  is  qualified  to  * 
obtain  adequately  strong  and  distinct  percep* 
tions,  form  an  adequately  correct  iudgment^ 
and  retain  an  adequately  correct  and  complete 
remembr€tnce. 

In  this  standard  lot  of  evidence,  as  thua 
described,  two  particular  circumstances,  in  the 
character  of  potential  causes  of  increase  or 
diminution  of  probative  force,  will  require  to 
be  noted  ;  viz.  1.  The  source  from  which  the 
evidence  —  the  information  —  springs,  and  it 
delivered ;  and,  2.  The  shape  in  which  it  is 
delivered. 

In  relation  to  the  source,  again,  two  parti, 
culars  may  be  observed ;  viz.  1.  The  nature 
or  quality  of  it,  as  delivered  in  to  the  judge 
or  other  person  for  whose  use  it  is  destined; 
2.  The  propinquity  or  nearness  of  it  in  rela- 
tion to  the  seat  of  perception  ;  viz.  of  those 
perceptions,  the  existence  of  which  is  asserted 
by  it. 

§  2.  Sources  of  Increau. 

As  to  increase  and  superiority,  connder 
now  by  what  means  it  is,  that,  to  the  stan- 
dard degree  of  probative  force,  as  thus  de- 
scribed, any  addition  can  be  made. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  source, 
one  means  by  which  probative  force  is  capable 
of  being  added  to  it  is — by  substituting  to  a  de- 
claration of  this  unknown  person,  a  declaration 
to  the  same  effect,  made  by  a  person  selected  * 
for  this  purpose,  in  contemplation,  and  under 


*  Selected.]  Hence  one  advantage  derivable 
from  the  employment  of  that  species  of  evidence 
which  has  been  designated  pre-appointed  evi- 
dence. 
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ilM  penuMion  of  a  superior  degree  of  relative 
troatwortliiiieu  as  existuig  in  his  instance. 
2.  Anotber  obvious,  and  much  less  question- 
aUe  mode  is — ^by  adding  to  the  number  of  the 
persons,  m  whose  declarations,  in  relation  to 
ate  supposed  matter  of  fiu:t,  an  exact  coinci- 
dsoce  has  manifested  itself.  3.  In  respect  of 
proffrnq^tUm  with  relation  to  the  source  of  per- 
ception, if  die  narrating  witness,  as  above  de- 
scribed, was  himself  the  percipient  witness, 
to  whose  senses  the  perceptions  in  question 
maoifested  Uiemselves,  probative  foi^  admits 
not,  it  is  manifest,  any  increase, 

Dacreaee,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
fiMmd  to  admit  of^  and  to  any  imaginable  de- 
gree ;  vis.  in  the  case  where  the  matter  of  fact, 
the  perception  of  which  is  thus  expressed,  is, 
by  the  person  by  ^ora  it  is  exprened,  stated 
■a  having  been  perceived  —  not  by  himself, 
the  narrating  witness,  but  by  some  other  per- 
son or  persons,*  on  whose  credit  the  exist- 
ence of  the  supposed  matter  of  fiict  is  thus 
averred. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  source  of  the 
evidence  or  information. 

As  to  iheskm; — of  the  shape  in  which  the 
standard  lot  of^  evidence,  as  above  described, 
is  supposed  to  have  made  its  appearance,  what 
is  plain  enough  is,  that  it  is  not  only  the  na- 
teral  shape,  but  the  onfy  natural  shape.  But 
by  means  of  a  variety  of  additaments — in- 
struments —  operations  —  states  of  things  — 
arrangements, — of  which,  under  the  collective 
name  of  eeatrities  for  trustworthiness — seat' 
tities  against  deceptions  incorrectness  and  in- 
aompUteness  in  evidence,  particular  mention 
will  be  made,  whatsoever  probative  force  be- 
longs to  the  information  in  this  its  natural  and 
primitive  shape  will  presently  be  seen  to  have 
received  additions,  Uie  importance  of  which 
will  not  be  found  to  be  open  to  dispute. 

§  3.  Source  of  Diminution. 
Am  to  what  concerns  the  source,  and  in 
particular  the  qualitg  of  that  source,  what  is 
manifest  enough  is — ^that  by  any  circumstance 
by  which  the  trustworthiness  of  the  person 
in  question  is  diminished,  the  probative  force 
of  the  evidence  deduced  from  that  source^  or 
passing  through  that  channel,  will  be  propor- 
tionally reduced.  Of  the  causes  of  trust- 
worthiness and  untrustworthinessf  in  tes- 


*  Person  or  persons.]  Between  thik  supposed 
pareipienty  and  the  deposing  at  narrating  wit- 
ncM,  any  number  of  supposed  percipient  and 
mrratiog  witnesses  may,  it  is  obvious,  have  been 
interposed.  Concerning  the  diuiinutlon  thus 
effected  in  the  degree  of  probative  force,  see 
Chapter  XIIL  Of  Makeshift  Evidence. 

t  Untrustworthiness.]  These  will,  in  every 
imttnce,  be  found  to  consist  in  sotne  infirmity, 
relative  and  comparative^  in  the  state  or  condition 
ef  the  mental  or  psychological  faculties,  and 
qualities,  hitdlectual  or  moral,  of  the  supposed 
pcKipicot  and  nairating  witness  or  witnesses.  — 


tiraony,  a  view  is  given  under  the  head  so 
denominated. 

As  to  remoteness  from  the  source  of  narra- 
tion —  from  the  supposed  seat  of  perception 

—  in  the  character  of  a  quality,  by  which,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  it,  a  correspondent 
defalcation  cannot  but  be  made  from  the  pro- 
bative force  of  the  evidence  so  circumstanced, 
it  has  already  been  brought  to  view. 

As  to  the  shape  ;  —  of  the  circumstances, 
upon  which  the  inferiority  or  superiority  of 
an  article  of  evidence  in  this  particular  de- 
pends, intimation  has  just  been  given.  By 
any  addition  made,  of  any  of  them,  to  the 
standard  species  of  evidence,  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  article  has  already  been  spoken 
of  as  receiving  a  correspondent  addition  and 
increase. 

But,  admitting  such  to  be  their  virtue  and 
effect,  it  MoU  follow  that,  except  in  so  &r  as 
it  may  happen  that  the  application  of  them 
stands  prohibited  by  preponderant  inconve- 
nience, in  the  shape  of  delays  vexation,  and 
expense,  the  whole  aggregate  of  these  secu- 
rities should,  in  every  instance,, be  employed 
to  bear  upon  the  evidence.  This  being  sup- 
posed, the  absence  or  non-application  of  any 
of  them  may,  with  reference  to  the  article  of 
evidence  in  question,  be  considered  as  ope- 
rative of  a  defalcation  made  ftom  the  due  and 
proper  quantity  of  its  probative  force,  and 
thence  as  a  cause  of  comparative  untrust- 
worthiness,  if  not  on  tiie  part  of  the  person 
in  question,  at  any  rate  on  the  part  of  his 
evidence. 

One  caus^  of  diminution  of  probative  force 

—  one  cause  of  inferiority  in  point  of  proba- 
tive force,  as  between  evidence  and  evidence, 
remains  to  be  noted. 

As  yet,  for  simplicity's  sake,  the  matter  of 
foct  deposed  to,  as  above,  has  been  tacitly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  very  matter  of  &ct  in  question, 
whatever  it  be. 

But,  independently  of  human  testimony, 
between  matters  of  foct  themselves,  such  is 
found  to  be  the  connexion,  that  by  the  exist- 
ence, no  matter  how  established,  of  one  or 
two  connected  facts,  a  persuasion,  more  or 
less  strong,  is  produced,  of  the  existence  of 
the  others :  —  the  foct,  of  the  existence  of 
whidi  the  persuasion  is  thus  produced,  call 
it  the  principal  hjtA ;  the  fact  by  which  such 
persuasion  is  produced,  call  it  the  evidentiary 
&ct. 

Considered  as  tending  to  produce  a  per- 


It  is  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  view  the  ag- 
gregate of  these  several  securities,  that  the  word 
iJiape  is  here  employed.  Any  infirmity — any 
inferioritv  —  which,  on  any  occasion,  may  be 
perceptible  in  the- shape  of  the  evidence  will, 
accordingly  hare  for  its  cause,  if  not  the  inap- 
plicability, at  least  the  non-application,  of  ftome 
one  or  xaate  of  the  articles,  of  which  tne  list  of 
those  securities  will,  as  above,  be  seen  to  be  com- 
posed. 
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suasion  of  the  existence  of  any  fact  viewed 
in  the  character  of  a  principal  fact  as  thus 
expkined,  any  other  fact,  thus  operating  in 
the  character  of  an  evidentiary  &ct,  may  ac- 
cordingly be  termed,  as  in  common  parlance, 
as  well  as  technical  language  it  actually  is 
termed,  an  article  of  circumstantial  evidence : 
and  in  contradistinction  to  such  circumstantial 
evidence,  whatsoever  be  the  particular  matter 
of  fact  in  question,  any  article  of  evidence, 
considered  as  applying  to  it  immediately,  and 
not  through  the  medium  of  any  other  matter 
of  fact,  is  technically  as  well  as  familiarly,  as 
above,*  termed  an  article  of  direct  evidence. 

Of  the  measure  of  probative  force  in  evi- 
dence, the  description  will  be  found  to  be 
different  in  the  case  of  direct^  which,  in  re- 
spect of  the  source  from  whence  it  issues,  is 
always  persona/  evidence,  as  compared  with 
circumstantial,  which,  although  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  in  particular  in  the  instance  of 
deportment^  it  may,  in  respect  of  its  source, 
be  considered  as  personal — will,  moreover,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  in  respect  of  its  having 
its  source  in  the  state  of  things  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  persons,  be  found  to  belong 
to  the  category  of  real  evidence. 

In  the  case  of  direct  personal  evidence, 
supposing,  on  the  part  of  the  matter  of  &ct 
affirmed,  nothing  of  improbability,  either  on 
a  physical  or  a  psychological  score,  nor  any 
weakness  in  the  force  of  the  persuonion  ex- 
pressed in  and  by  his  testimony,  its  probative 
force  has  for  its  measure  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  affirmant :  in  the  case  of  circumstantial 
evidence,  the  existence  of  the  evidentiary  6ict 
being,  either  by  the  perception  obtained  of  it 
by  the  perceptive  fiicultyof  the  judge  himself, 
or  by  unquestioned  extraneous  testimony, 
placed  effectually  out  of  dispute,  probative 
force  may  be  said  to  depend  altogether  upon 
the  closeness  of  the  connexion,^  between  the 
principal  matter  of  fact,  and  the  matter  of 
fact  which  is  considered  as  evidentiary  of  it. 

As  in  the  case  of  direct  evidence,  its  pro- 
bative force  will,  as  already  intimated,  be 
found  to  be  rendered  less  and  less,  by  and  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  media  through 
which  it  has  passed,  or  is  supposed  to  have 
passed,  so  will  it  be  seen  to  be  in  the  case  of 
efrcumstantial  evidence. 

*  Concerning  circumstantial  evidence,  see  the 
chapter  so  entiUed,  viz.  ch.  12. 

i*  Closeness  of  connexion.]  Not  that  this 
expression  is  exclusively  applicable  to  the  case 
of  circumstantial  evidence ;  since  in  the  case  of 
direct  personal,  i.  e.  testimonial  evidence,  it 
may  be  said  (it  should  seem,)  without  impro- 
priety, that  the  measure  of  its  probative  force  is 
the  Closeness  of  the  connexion  between  the 
existence  of  the  matter  of  fact  affirmed  by  the 
individual  in  question,  in  the  character  of  the 
principal  matter  of  fact,  and  the  fact  of  its 
itavin^  been  by  him  ajjirmed  in  the  character  of 
an  evidentiary  fact  with  relation  to  that  prin^ 
cipalfACL 


Between  each  pair  of  facts,  the  closeness 
of  connexion  being  supposed  in  each  instance 
the  same,  then,  if  so  it  be,  that  matter  of  fret 
A  is  not  evidentiary  of  matter  of  fact  C,  but 
through  the  medium  of  matter  of  fitct  B  ( A 
being  evidentiary  of  B,  and  B  of  C,)  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  probative  force  with  whidi  A 
is  evidentiary  of  C,  will  be  but  half  as  great 
as  that  with  which  A  is  evidentiary  of  B,  or 
that  with  which  B  is  evidentiary  of  C. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  securities  for  trust- 
worthiness, a  summary  view  will  presently 
be  given,  as  well  as  of  what  appears  to  be 
the  mode  of  appljring  them  with  most  advan- 
tage to  this  their  purpose.  But  previously, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  speak  of  tbe 
mode  of  giving  expTMstofi  to  the  different  de- 
grees of  which  probative  force  is  susceptible, 
and  thereafter  to  present  a  summary  view  of 
the  objects  already  mentioned  under  the  de- 
nomination of  causes  of  trustwortltiness  and 
untrustworthiness. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DEGREES  OF  PERSUASION  —  THENCE  OF  PRO- 
BATIVE FORCE  —  HOW  EXPRESSIBLE. 

On  the  occasion,  and  for  the  purpose  of  Je- 
cision  —  and  for  that  same  purpose,  on  the 
occasion  of  deposition — the  degrees  of  which 
persuasion  is  susceptible,  in  what  manner 
shall  they  find  expression  ?  In  answer  to  this 
question,  in  the  arithmetical  language  of  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  mathematical  science 
affords  an  established,  and  hence  an  obvious 
mode.  Unfortunately,  correct  as  this  mode 
is  —  and  in  truth  the  only  correct  mode  of 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits — it  will 
presently  be  seen  to  be  altogether  inapplicable 
to  any  judicial  purpose.  On  the  affirmative, 
as  well  as  on  the  disaffirmative  side,  in  the 
mathematical  scale  of  probability,  the  degrees 
rise  above,  as  well  as  sink  below  one  another, 
on  a  scale  to  which  there  are  no  assignable 
limits.  But,  on  whatsoever  grounds  formed, 
a  scale,  with  at  least  a  fixed  top  belonging  to 
it,  if  not  with  a  fixed  bottom,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  every  legal  puipose.  In  every 
case,  on  one  or  other  side,  a  degree  high 
enough  to  warrant  decision  on  that  side  i» 
the  one  thing  needful. 

In  the  case  of  affirmance,  for  any  expres- 
sion indicative  of « any  degree  above  that  ne- 
cessary degree,  there  cannot  be  any  use :  on 
the  other  hand,  for  expressions  indicative  of 
degrees  of  persuasion  below  that  degree,  real 
and  substantial  uses,  it  will  be  seen,  may  be 
found. 

In  a  many-seated  judicatory,  the  different 
votes  are  frequently  the  result  of  degrees  of 
persuasion  widely  different.  Were  matters  so 
arranged,  as  that  these  degrees  could,  each  of 
them,  find  an  adequate  mode  of  expre^on, — 
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in  sudi  case,  what  might  erery  now  and  then 
happen  is — that  a  decision  which,  upon  the 
present  plan,  is,  by  a  small  majority,  pro- 
Douneed  in  iaTOur  ci  the  affirmative  side, 
would  on  that  plan  be  pronounced  in  ftvour 
of  the  disaffirmatiye  side,  and  vice  vena. 

In  the  case  of  a  judicial  decision  —  what- 
soever were  the  degree  of  force  pitched  upon 
as  sufficient,  and  at  the  same  time  necessary, 
to  give  to  it  its  legal  effect  —  from  the  allow- 
ing a  man  to  place  the  declared  force  of  his 
persuasion  at  a  degree  as  much  behw  that 
standard  as  ha  pleased,  no  inconvenience  could 
possibly  ensue.  On  the  other  hand,  if  for 
giving  to  it  a  de^ee  of  ^ce  above  the  stan- 
oard,  an  equal  latitude  were  allowed,  no  sooner 
were  passion,  in  any  degree,  to  enter  upon  the 
scene,  than  an  auctum  would  conmience ;  and 
to  the  biddimg»,  forasmuch  as  there  would  be 
nothing  to  pay,  there  would  be  no  end. 

When  anything  that  bears  the  name  of 
power  is  in  question,  be  the  nature  of  it  what 
it  may,  no  great  danger  »  incurred  by  allow- 
ing a  man  to  give  to  it  as  little  ettect  as  he 
pleases ; —aUowhim  to  give  as  ^«a^  an  effect 
to  it  as  he  pleases,  the  consequences  need  not 
be  mentioned. 

Even  when  the  judicatory  has  in  it  but  a 
single  seat,  —  even  in  this  case,  with  a  view 
to  appeal,  a  scale  of  this  sort  might  be  not 
altogether  without  its  use.  Not  unfrequently, 
in  the  nund  of  the  judge,  so  confessedly  near 
to  an  equilibrium  are  the  contending  forces, 
that  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  deciding 
would  have  determined  him  to  decide  on  the 
side  diosen  by  him,  rather  than  on  the  other 
side. 

In  any  sndi  case,  were  the  real  degree  of 
persuasion  suffered  to  find  its  adequate  ez- 
presaioo,  appeal,  where  proper,  would  fre- 
quently find  not  only  better  encouragement, 
bat  more  substantial  ground,  than  in  the  es- 
tablished mode,  in  which  the  only  degree  of 
persuasion  allowed  to  be  declared,  is  that  to 
which  the  higheet  degree  of  practical  effect 
isattadied. 

In  the  procedure  of  ancient  Rome,  judi- 
cial practice  received  a  refinement,  which  has 
^Mrnd  few  or  none  to  copy  it.  The  judge,  on 
whose  mind  the  grounds  on  both  sides  ope- 
rated with  equal  weighty  insomuch  that,  con- 
sistently with  veracity y  he  could  not  say  that 
the  scale  of  his  judgment  had  turned  on  either 
side,  nor,  consistently  with  frobity,  give  the 
effect  of  a  vote  to  either  side,  found  in  an 
appropriate  form  the  means  of  preserving  m 
nasoUied  purity  those  virtues,  the  extirpation 
of  whidi  haa,  with  such  conspicuous  industry, 
and  with  proportionate  success  and  profit, 
been  laboured  at  by  English  judges.  Non 
Rqmet :  — just  grounde  of  decision  being  want- 
ing  to  sie,  /  wiu  not  decide.  No  perjury  here  I 
—  no  torture  1  Destitute  of  such  necessary 
instruments,  how  could  justice  do  her  work? 
Vol.  VL 


To  the  witness's  box  this  same  mode  of 
expression  would  not  be  found  less  capable 
of  being  applied,  than  to  the  bench :  but  in 
the  case  of  the  witness,  for  simplicity's  sake, 
suppose  but  one  witness,  and  in  the  breast  of 
that  witness  let  trustworthiness  be  entire. 
On  the  part  of  the  judge,  the  force  of  per- 
suasion will,  on  this  supposition,  be  the  exact 
copy  of  that  of  the  witness',  and  the  same 
numbers  will  give  the  expression  of  it.  But 
taking  the  public  mind  at  its  present  state  of 
culture,  the  debasement  of  the  soil  having 
been  tbe  only  object  of  such  labour  as  by  the 
official  husbvidman  has  been  as  yet  bestowed 
upon  it,  the  refinement^  appearing  in  this  case 
still  greater  than  in  the  other,  could  do  no 
otherwise  than  expect  a  proportionable  re- 
sistance. 

Of  the  particular  plan  of  expression  which, 
to  the  purpose  in  question,  would  be  neces- 
sary, the  development  must  be  confined  to 
the  body  of  the  work.  Lawyers  of  the  Roman 
school  —  lawyers  of  the  English  school  —  it 
will  there  be  seen  into  what  awkward  shifts 
—  into  what  inadequate  and  uncharacteristic 
modes  of  expression  they  were  driven — driven 
by  their  endeavours  to  give  expression  to  de^ 
grees  of  probability^  without  having  recourse 
to  numbers. 


CHAPTEK  Vn. 

CAU8B80F  TEUBTWOftTHINBSS  AND  ITNTEU8T* 
WORTHINESS  IN  TESTIMONY  —  THENCE  OF 
BELIEF  AND  UNBELIEF. 

§  I.  Cmmexion  between  Thtstworthiness  and 
Belief. 

To  form  any  substantially  grounded  estimate 
of  i}ie  probative  force  of  testimonial  evidence, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  view,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  causes  of  correctness  and  complete^ 
ness — in  other  words,  of  trustworthiness  ;*  on 
the  other  hand,  of  deceptions  incorrectness 


•  TVustworthinets,}  Truttvorthinest  and 
probative  force -^bttyfcen  these  two  expressions 
the  relation  is  intimate,  but  the  coincidence  is 
not  complete:  in  a  considerable  part  of  its  extent, 
probative  fbrce  wiQ  be  found  to  outstretch  trust' 
worthiness. 

Probative  fbrce  is  alike  applicable  to  direct 
and  to  circum«tandal  eridence; — and  in  the  case 
of  circumstantial  evidence,  tnistworthhiess  is  out 
of  the  question :  drcumstantial  evidence  baring 
for  its  sources  things  as  well  as  persons:  and 
when  a  person  is  the  source  of  it,  the  probative 
force  of  it  has  no  dependence  whatsoever  on  his 
trustworthiness;  drcumstantial  eridence,  and 
that  of  the  most  instructive  kind,  being  {as  will 
be  seen)  afibrded,  in  cases  where  the  highest 
dcurree  of  untrustworthiness  is-  a  matter  of  the 
fufiest  assurance. 

Nor  even  in  the  case  of  direct  personal  en* 

dence  is  the  coinddenee  complete.    Even  in  this 

case,  trust-worthiness  may  be  at  the  highest 

pitcD,  and  at  the  same  time  probative  force  u^ 
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and  ineompleteness  —  in  other  words,  of  tm- 
tntstM^n-tkiness,  in  human  discourse.  Of  these 
causes,  the  clearer  our  conception  is,  the  more 
distinct  and  correct  will  be  our  estimate  of  that 
force:  and  to  these  causes,  and  to  the  concep- 
tion, more  or  less  accurate,  which  in  each 
instance  it  happens  to  us  to  form  in  relation 
to  them, — to  these  sources  it  is,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  only  intelligible  and  practically 
useful  account,  that  can  be  given  of  the  founda- 
tion of  qffirmative  and  disaffirmoHve  persua- 
sion, —  of  belief  and  unbelief. 

Of  trustworthiness,  and  of  untrustworthi- 
ness,  the  causes  are  to  be  looked  for,  partly 
in  the  state  of  the  mental  faculties,  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  of  the  individual,  partly  in 
the  state  of  the  external  drcumttances,  to 
the  operation  of  which  it  happens  to  those 
fiumlties  to  stand  exposed. 

§  2.  InUUectual  Causea. 

Of  the  intellectual  fiunilties,  in  so  fiir  as  they 
are  in  a  state  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  tes- 
timonial discourse,  t.  e.  to  the  giving  relative 
correctness  and  completeness  to  the  state- 
ment in  the  delivery  of  which  they  have 
borne  a  part,  nothing  in  particular  will  be  to 
be  said.  But  by  any  of  those  infirmities,  to 
which  they  are  respectively  subject,  any 
statement  which  thev  have  borne  a  part  in 
the  delivery  of,  is  liable  to  be  rendered  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  deoeptiously  incorrect 
or  incomplete :  hence  the  necessity  of  obser- 
ving the  lines  of  separation  by  which  they 
stand  distinguished  from  each  other,  and,  in 


any  degree  weak:  viz.  where,  on  the  part  of  die 
deponent  in  question,  intensity  of  persuasion 
(judging  from  the  expression  given  to  it  by  him) 
u  in  that  same  degree  weak. 

In  the  case  of  direct  evidence,  declared  by 
two  wimessesj  both  bang  percipient  witnesses, 
the  degree  of  trustworUnness  being  supposed 
the  same,  to  render  the  deg^ree  ot prowive  force 
exactly  the  same,  two  ulterior  points  of  coinci- 
dence must  have  place  :~.l.  Intensity  of  persua- 
sion, as  evidenced  oy  intensity  of  averment,  must, 
as  above,  be  the  same;  and,  2,  In  regard  to  coun^ 
ier-evidenoe  (under  which  head  will  be  seen 
to  be  included  improhaibilityy)  there  must  be 
cither  none  in  either  case,  or  the  same,  I.  e»  ope- 
rating with  Uie  same  degree  of  probative  force  in 
both  cases. 

Between  degree  of  probative  force  on  the 
part  of  the  evidence  (me  whole  mass  of  evidence 
i>eio^  taken  together,)  and  intensity  of  per ^ 
tuaeton  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  the  coinddence 
seems  to  be  complete:  and  this,  whether  the 
question  be  concerning  what  m,  or  concerning 
what  ougfU  to  he.  1^  say  that  the  probative 
force  of  the  evidence  is  at  such  or  such  a  degree, 
is  to  say  that,  in  the  boqom  of  the  judge,  intensity 
of  persuasion  is  at  that  degree:  to  say  that  such 
a  degree  of  probative  force  u  properly  belong' 
ing  to  the  mass  of  evidence  in  quesdon,  is  to  say 
that,  upon  the  receipt  of  that  same  mass  of  evi- 
dence, the  same  deffree  of  intensity  of  persuasion 
is  die  degree  which  b  JU  and  proper  to  have 
^ace  in  the  bosom  of  the  judge. 


the  character  of  causes  of  misreport,  noting 
the  weaknesses  of  which  they  are  respectively 
susceptible. 

Simple  perception^  attention,  Judgment,  me* 
mory,  —  by  these  terms  may  be  brought  to 
view  the  sources,  as  by  expression  the  vehicle^ 
of  discourse  at  large,  — and  thence  of  testi- 
monial discourse.  As  it  is  to  these  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  intellectual  causes  of  cor- 
rectness and  completeness  in  testimony,  in  to 
for  as  it  is  in  a  correct  and  complete  state;  so 
likewise  of  its  incorrectness  or  incompleteness, 
in  so  for  as  it  is  in  an  incorrect  or  incomplete 
state.  As  to  the  imagination,  contributing 
nothing  to  correctness,  or,  in  so  for  as  it  is 
distinct  from  memory,  to  completeness,  so  itb 
that  upon  testimony  it  can  scarcely  operate  is 
any  other  character,  than  that  of  a  cause  of 
incorrectness  or  incompleteness,  more  partieu* 
larly  and  obviously  of  incorrectness.  Acting- 
under  the  orders  of  the  will,  and  directing 
its  exertions  to  a  particular  end,  it  becomes 
invention :  taking  for  its  end  deception,  and 
that  deception  being  pernicious,  the  will  its 
director,  operating  under  the  impulse  or  at- 
traction of  sinister  interest  —  (that  is,  as  vrill 
be  seen,  of  any  interest  or  motive  acting  in 
that  sinister  direction) — it  becomes  mendacity. 

Perception,  by  its  faintness,  or  indistinct^ 
ness,  —  attention,  by  its  absence,  or  its  weak^ 
ness,  — judgment,  by  its  errors,  of  which  the 
faintness  of  the  perception,  and  the  absence 
or  faintness  of  toe  attention,  are  among  the 
causes,  —  memory  by  its  absence,  its  faint" 
ness,  or  its  indistinctness,  —  thus  it  is,  that 
these  faculties,  these  fictitious  psydiological 
entities,  are  liable  to  become  each  of  them 
occasionally  a  cause  of  the  undesirable  effect: 
and,  as  it  is  by  expression  alone  that  the  state 
of  the  narrator's  mind  b  communicated  to, 
and  impressed  upon  the  intellectual  foculties 
of  the  judge,  there  is  scarcely  a  modification* 
or  instance,  of  incorrectness  or  incomplete- 
ness,  capable  of  being  produced  by  an  infiirmity 
in  any  of  those  sources,  that  is  not  capable 
of  being  produced  by  an  infirmity  in  thb 
vehicle. 

To  develope,  and  exemplify  the  modes  and 
causes  of  the  mischief  as  above  indicated, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  endeavour  to  bring 
to  view  such  feeble,  and  unhappily  but  too 
precarious  remedies,  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits  of^  forms  in  the  body  of  the  work  the 
task  of  a  chapter  allotted  to  that  purpose. 

{  3.  Moral  Causes  in  general —  vix,  the 
several  Sanitians. 

As  to  moral  causes,  —  not  only  incorrect- 
ness and  incompleteness  in  testimony,  but 
(what  seems  almost  to  have  escaped  notice) 
correctness  and  completeness,  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  good  and  evil — to  pleasure  and  paim 
—  in  experience  or  in  prospect,  existing  in  the 
mind  in  the  shape  of  interests,  and,  in  so  for 
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•8  jet  Imi  in  protftd^  opersting  in  the  shape 
of  hope  mad  fear,  in  the  character  of  motives.  * 

Veracity,  therefore,  not  less  than  menda* 
dbf,  is  the  result  of  interest :  and,  in  so  fiir 
as  depends  upon  the  will,  it  depends,  in  each 
instance,  upon  the  effect  of  the  conflict  be* 
tween  two  opposite  groupes  of  contending 
interests,  which  of  them  shall  be  the  result. 

Collectively  taken  and  ranged  into  groups, 
and  deduced  each  group  from  a  particular 
source,  and  thereupon  considered  in  the  cha- 
racter of  causes  of  human  actum  in  general, 
and  of  discourse,  including  testimonial  dis- 
eourso  in  particular,  these  modifications  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  experienced  or  expected, 
have  elsewhere  been  brought  to  Tiew  under 
the  name  of  sanctions,'\ 

So  fitf  as  they  are  considered  as  the  result 
of  causes  purely  physical,  the  action  of  other 
rational  agents  from  without  not  having  any 
share  in  the  production  of  them,  they  are 
referable  to  a  sanction  which  may  be  termed 
the  physical,  the  purely  physical,  sanction : 
—  in  so  fiur  as  they  are  expected  at  the  hands 
of  rational  agents,  they  have  been  referred  to 
one  or  other  of  three  sanctions :  —  1.  The 
popular  or  moral  sanction  ;  2.  The  political, 
mdudbg  the  legal  sanction ;  3.  The  religious 
or  supernatural  sanction.  To  the  popuUu*  or 
moral  sanction  it  is  that  they  may  be  referred, 
in  so  fitf  as  tiie  pleasures  or  pains  in  question 
are  considered  as  about  to  result,  or  liable 
eventually  to  result,  from  the  good  or  ill 
qffiees,  and  thence  from  the  good  or  ill  wiU, 
thence  again  from  the  good  or  iU  opinion,  of 
other  human  beings :  viz.  in  virtue  of  what- 
soever portion  of  liberty  to  this  effect  may 
have  been  left  to  them,  by  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  law. 

To  the  legal,  or  (to  take  it  in  its  full  ex- 
tent) the  political  sanction,  they  may  be 
referred,  in  so  &r  as  they  are  considered  as 
about  to  result,  or  liable  to  result,  from  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  government,  whether 
in  the  track  of  the  legislative,  the  judicial,  or 
the  administrative  department.  To  the  r«- 
Ugious  or  supernatural  they  may  be  referred, 
in  so  fiff  as  they  are  considered  as  about  or 
liable  to  result  from  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  government,  by  the  almighty  hand  of  a 
aupematnral  and  invisible  beuig,  in  the  pre- 
•eot  life,  or  in  a  life  to  come. 

§  4.  7^  Physical  Sanction, 
L  In  general,  it  costs  less  labour  to  report 
a  matter  of  het,  with  its  circumstances,  as 
presented  by  the  memory,  than,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  to  invent,  in  a  tram  of  a  given  length, 
drcamstances,  which,  without  being  true, 
absll,  to  the  very  end,  be  taken  for  such.  So 
fiur  as  this  observation  agrees  with  the  nature 


*  See  Table  of  Springs  of  Action,  VoL  I.  p.  19& 
•f  See  Introduction  to  Morals  and  L^islation, 
VflL  L  Ch.  nL  p.  14 


of  the  case,  so  fiu*  may  the  physical  sanction 
be  said  to  operate  in  restraint  of  deceptions 
incorrectness  and  incompleteness. 

At  the  same  time,  if  it  be  in  strict  form 
and  high  degree  that  correctness  and  com- 
pleteness are  required,  neither  is  the  labour 
of  the  i}Mmof3f  altogether  free  fit>m  uneasiness: 
a  labour  whidi  is  the  greater,  the  more  distant 
in  point  of  time  the  mutters  of  hct  were,  and 
at  the  time  of  perception  the  less  impressive, 
especially  i(  d  the  first  impression,  the  re- 
collection have  not,  in  the  meantime,  been 
refreshed  by  intervening  interests:  and  here 
again  we  seethe  physical  sanction  operating — 
operating,  but  now  in  the  character  of  a  cause 
—  not  of  correctness  and  completeness,  but 
of  incorrectness  and  incompleteness. 

In  the  uncertainty  on  which  side  this  purely 
physical  sanction  will  operate  with  greatest 
force,  and  in  the  comparative  weakness  with 
which  it  operates  with  a  preponderant  force 
in  favour  of  correctness  ana  completeness, 
may  be  seen  the  demand  which  has  place  for 
the  operation  of  the  several  other  sanctions 
that  have  just  been  mentioned — sanctions 
to  which,  in  contradistinction  to  it,  may  be 
given  the  common  denomination  of  rationaUy" 
operoiiii^  ones,  inasmuch  as  in  their  respective 
operations  the  reosoii — the  judicial  fitculty — 
cannot  but  have  been  made  to  bear  a  part. 

§  5.  Popular  or  Moral  Sanction. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  comes  under  re- 
view— the  popular  or  moral  sanction. 

As  to  the  direction  in  which,  on  the  field 
of  evidence,  it  operates,  the  restraint  which, 
generally  speaking,  it  applies  to  deceptions 
incorrectness  and  incompleteness  is  obvious, 
and  furnishes  the  matter  of  the  general  rule. 

Unhappily,  out  of  this  rule,  ere  it  can  in 
every  ptui  have  been  reduced  within  the  li- 
mits of  exact  truth,  exceptions,  and  to  no 
inconsiderable  an  extent,  must  be  cut  out  of 
it.  Follows  a  brief  indication  of  the  groups 
in  which  they  will  be  found  arranged :  *— 

1.  Cues  where,  by  contending  interests  or 
prejudices,  a  sort  of  schism,  more  or  less  per- 
manent, is  produced,  in  the  aggregate  force 
of  this  sanction,  form  one  class  of  these  ex- 
ceptions. 

2.  Another  class  is  composed  of  those  in 
which,  by  the  misapplied  influence  of  the  po- 
litical sanction, — t.  e.  of  the  constituted  au- 
thorities, at  whose  disposal  that  influence  is 
placed  —  instead  of  being  applied  to  the  re- 
striction,  tiie  force,  not  only  of  the  political, 
but  thereby  even  of  the  popular  sanction,  is 
applied  to  the  encouragement  and  increase  of 
deceptions  incorrectness  and  incompleteness, 
and  that,  as  there  will  be  occasion  moreover 
to  mention  under  the  next  head,  in  its  most 
vicious  and  pernicious  form — mendacity.^ 

±  Mendacity.]  Lest  the  general  rule,  as  above 
inuMted,  should  stand  chargeable  with  ineocw 
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On  one  and  the  same  occasion,  and  even  in 
the  instance  of  the  same  individual,  in  case 
of  delinquency  on  his  part,  the  force  of  the 
popular  sanction  may  be  seen  acting  in  op- 
.  posite  directions  at  once,  —  uipng  him  on  in 
or  towards  the  path  of  mendacity  on  the  one 
hand — pulling  him  back  from  it  on  the  other. 
In  this  conflict,  which,  th^i,  will  prevail? — 
the  mendacity-promoting,  or  the  mendacity- 
restraining  force  ?  The  act  in  question  being 
an  immoral  act,  and  by  the  popular  or  morid 
sanction  reprobated  as  such,  brings  shame 
upon  him  who  is  understood  to  be  guilty  of 
it :  and  the  individual  in  question  being  by 
the  supposition  actually  guilty  of  it,  if^  on 
being  interr<M^ted,  he  speak  the  truth,  and 
thereby  confesses  himself  guilty  of  it,  he 
thereby  subjects  himself,  with  more  or  less 
probability,  to  punishment,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  certainty  to  shame.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  answers  to  the  interrogatories  are 
in  any  respect  that  whidi,  to  afford  him  any 
chance  of  safety,  they  must  be,  materially 
false,  no  sooner  does  detection  follow  (nor 
can  he  ever  see  that  instant,  in  the  next  to 
which  it  may  not  follow)  than  his  lot  becomes, 
in  this  case  also,  the  same.  To  note  the  ex- 
istence of  this  conflict,  is  all  that  belongs  to 
the  present  purpose :  as  to  the  result  of  it, 
obviously  enough  it  will  on  each  individual 
occasion  depend  on  the  preponderance,  as 
between  the  aggregate  force  of  the  motives 
operating  on  the  one  side,  and  the  aggregate 
force  of  the  motives  operating  on  the  other 
side. 


rectness,  for  want  of  another  defalcation, — a  de- 
dication, the  need  of  which  is  indicated,  — not 
as  in  those  cases,  by  circumstances  of  a  local  and 
tempoiary  complexion,  but  by  the  universally 
prevailing  and  unalterable  nature  of  things,  men- 
tion could  not  here  be  altogether  refused  to  that 
dass  of  cases,  narrow  as  the  description  of  it  ia, 
on  which  the  substitution  of  fals^ood  to  truth 
being,  by  the  principle  o( probity  (taken  in  that 
largest  sense  m  which  that  of  humanity  is  in- 
eluded  in  it)  not  merely  allowed  but  prescribed^ 
IB  by  manlund  in  general,  in  thdr  character  of 
administrators  of  the  force  of  the  pojpular  or  moral 
sanction^  exempted  in  their  view  horn  that  cen- 
sure  which  attaches  upon  it  in  other  cases.  For 
examples^  the  cases  of  a  madman^  or  a  male- 
Juctory  requiring  information  for  purposes  of 
mischief^  wiU  supersede  the  need  or  any  other. 
Neither  m  the  shape  of  veracity,  nor  in  any  other 
shai>e,  virtue^  —  nor  in  the  shape  of  mendacity, 
nor  in  an  v  other  shape,  vice, — being  of  any  im. 
portance  but  with  reference  to  utility y^  to  uni- 
versal vitihtyy^let falsehood,  as  in  the  rare  cases 
above  mentioned,  be  necessary  to  the  prevention 
of  mischief y  falsehood,  instead  of  a  crime,  be. 
comes  a  duty.  But,  upon  examination,  not  in- 
considerable would  the  ground  be  seen  to  be  in 
extent,  on  which,  while  in  respect  of  probity, 
i,  e,  regard  for  oM«r*— duty  towards  others^ 
departure  from  tlie  line  of  truth  may  be  matter 
of  mdifference,  yet  by  the  rule  of  prudence,  i,  e, 
by  self-regard,  it  would  be  seen  to  be  rigour- 
oualy  proscribed. 


[Ch.  ri!. 

Thus  much  as  to  direction.  As  to  force^ 
to  the  obvious  and  but  too  indisputable  in- 
sufficiency of  this  sanction,  m  cases  where 
mendacity-promoting  interests  are  in  a  con- 
dition to  act  with  those  degrees  of  force  which 
are  but  too  commonly  exemplified,  is  refer- 
able that  demand,  of  whidi  the  existence  is 
so  universally  acknowledged,  for  the  more 
steady  as  well  as  impressive  force  of  the  po- 
litical sanction :  especially  in  that  regulated 
and  conspicuous  form,  in  which  it  is  made  to 
operate  in  the  hand  of  the  judge. 

g  6.  The  PoUticaly  indudmg  the  Legal 
Sanction, 

III.  In  the  third  place,  comes  the  political 
or  legal  sanction. 

Follows  a  list  of  the  topics  which,  in  re- 
lation to  this  sanction,  and  its  applicability 
and  application  in  restraint  of  deceptions  in* 
correctness  and  incompleteness,  will  come 
under  review :  — 

1.  Cases  or  points,  in  relation  to  which,  in 
restraint  of  deceptious  incorrectness  and  in- 
completeness, in  judicially  delivered  testi- 
mony, this  sanction  is  in  its  nature  capable  of 
being  made  to  operate  wth  a  degree  of  effi- 
ciency superior  to  that  of  the  popular  or  moral 
sanction. 

2.  Cases  or  points,  in  relation  to  which,  in 
restraint  of  mendacity,  the  force  of  the  po- 
pular sanction  being  divided  against  itself,  as 
above,  the  force  of  the  legal  sanction  is  wont 
to  be  made  to  operate  with  a  degree  of  uni- 
formity greater  than  that  which  the  force  of 
the  popular  sanction  operates  with,  in  these 
same  cases. 

3.  Occasions  on  which,  it  being  radically 
inapplicable  to  this  purpose,  the  legal  finds 
itselt'  obliged  to  resign  its  task  to  the  force 
of  the  moral  and  religious  sanctions.* 

4.  Occasions  on  which,  under  and  by  vir- 
tue of  English  law,  its  operation  is  rendered 
habitually  adverse  to  truth,  habitually  subser- 
vient to  mendacity,  and  upon  an  all-compre- 
hensive scale,  actually,  and  to  a  great  extent 
purposely,  productive  of  that  most  pernicious 
and  all-infecting  vice. 

§  7.  The  ReUgious  Sanction. 

IV.  In  the  fourth  and  last  place,  comes 
the  religious  sanction. 

Under  every  religion,  what  is  but  natural 
is — that  to  every  important  purpose,  whether 
it  be  from  legal  operation,  or  from  any  other 

*  Examples: — Among  psychological  matters 
of  fact,  in  many  instances,  motives  and  thence 
dispoiitionsy  especially  where,  in  the  situation  of 
the  individual  in  question,  motives  more  than  one 
are  assignable,  any  one  of  which  might  have  been 
sufficient  to  tne  production  of  the  meet  In  re- 
^rd  to  another  class  of  psychological  facts,  tiz. 
intentions,  the  legal  sanction  is  sufficiently  wdl 
qualified  to  take  cognizance  of  Uiem,  and,  on  all 
sorts  of  occasions,  actually  does. 
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lource,  that  the  inoportance  of  the  purpose  is 
derived,  the  religious  sanction  should,  with 
its  whole  force,  he  made  to  operate  in  re- 
straint of  roendadty :  —  in  restraint  of  de- 
oeptioua  incorrectness  and  incompleteness. 
The  influence  of  a  master  on  the  minds  of  his 
disciples — the  power  of  a  leader  over  the 
conduct  of  his  followers — depends  upon  the 
correctness  and  completeness  of  the  judgment 
he  is  enahled  to  form,  as  to  what  their  con- 
duct on  every  occasion  material  to  his  purpose 
eventually  will  be:  and  thence,  upon  the  cor- 
rectness and  completeness  of  such  information 
as  he  can  obtain,  as  to  what  their  conduct 
and  mode  of  being  is  and  ha»  been :  —  their 
wtode  ofbeimff^  in  every  imaginable  point,  not 
excepting  their  most  secret  thoughts,  inten- 
tions, affections,  and  opinions. 

In  the  religion  of  Moses,  and  in  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  the  energy,  as  well  as  steadiness, 
with  which  the  force  of  the  religious  sanction 
is  applied  to  this  purpose,  are  observable  in  a 
pre-eminent  and  conspicuous  degree.* 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

or  THE  SECUBITIES  fOK  TEU8TWOKTIUNE88 
IN  fiVIOENCK. 

§  1.  Qualities  desirable  in  Evidence. 

1.  Qualities  desirable  in  an  article  of  evi- 
dence :  — these,  for  distinction  sake,  may  be 
termed  the  internal  securities  for  trustwor- 
thiness in  evidence. 

2.  Instruments  —  operations  —  states  of 
things  —  arrangements,  legislative  and  judi- 
cial, which  have  presented  themselves  as  con- 
ducive to  the  investing  of  the  subject  in 
question  with  these  desirable  qualities :  — 
these  may  be  termed  the  external  securities 
for  trustworthiness  in  evidence. 

Correctness  and  completeness  —  by  these 
two  already  so  often  mentioned  appellatives, 
are  presented  two  qualities,  obviously  desi- 
rable, both  of  them,  in  every  article  of  evi- 
dence —  each  of  them  for  its  own  sake,  and 
without  need  of  having  its  utility  enhanced 
by  subserviency  to  any  other  quality ;  —  un- 
Itn,  for  the  expression  of  that  desirable  qua- 
lity, to  whidi  thev  are  both  subservient,  some 
soch  term  as  tauleceptiousness  were  provided 
and  emi^oyed.  Correctness  and  completeness 
—  call  them  accordingly  qualities  of  the  first 
order —  primary  qualities — qualities  intrinsi- 


*  In  the  instance  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  a 
vtry  remarkable  set  of  exceptions  will  be  brouj|[ht 
to  view  :  but  by  the  licence  granted  to  mendacity 
io  these  excepted  cues,  no  doalcation,  materially 
fcf^jndicial  to  the  interests,  is  made  (it  will  be 
seen)  from  the  tnflnence  and  power  of  the  lead- 
ing daasea. 

Concerning  the  perversion  made  of  the  force 
of  the  idigioos  by  the  political  sanction,  by  means 
et  the  ceremony  called  an  oath,  see  the  entuing 
chapter. 


cally  —  on  an  intrinsic  account  —  on  their 
own  account  —  desirable. 

Of  these  important  and  desirable  qualities, 
a  perfectly  correct  conception  will  scarcely, 
however,  be  formed,  unless  their  respective 
opposites,  incorrectness  and  incompleteness, 
be  taken  into  account,  and  their  import  li- 
mited by  an  adjunct  bearing  reference  to  these 
opposities. 

This  adjunct  is  deceptions. 

In  a  statement  or  narration,  delivered  by 
any  person,  on  any  occasion,  in  relation  to 
any  matter  of  fact,  particulars  may  have  had 
place  in  any  number,  which,  though  altoge- 
ther true  in  themselves,  may  be  equally  tm- 
material  in  relation  to  the  question,  whatever 

it  be,  which  happens  to  be  on  the  carpet 

So  many  as  there  are  of  these  immaterial  or 
irrelevant  partinilars,  so  many  are  there,  in 
respect  of  which  it  may  happen,  that  neither 
incompleteness,  t.  e.  partial  omission,  nor  in- 
correctness, t.  e.  misrepresentation,  shall,  with 
reference  to  the  matter  in  question,  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  deceptions  effects. 

By  correctness,  therefore,  must,  on  this 
occasion,  be  understood  —  not  absolute,  but 
relative  correctness; — by  completeness,  not 
absolute,  but  relative  completeness :  —  in 
other  words,  by  correctness,  that  and  that 
alone,  which  has  for  its  opposite,  deceptions 
incorrectness — by  completeness,  that,  and 
that  alone,  whidi  has  for  its  opposite,  </e- 
ceptious  incompleteness ; — incompleteness,  in 
that  case,  ana  in  that  case  alone,  where,  in 
relation  to  the  matter  of  fact  in  question, 
deception  is  amongst  the  effects  whidi  it  has 
a  tendency  to  produce. 

Tiddng  the  above  for  the  qualities  desirable 
on  their  own  account,  the  following  are  the 
secondary  qualities,  which  present  themselves 
as  desirable,  on  account  of  those  same  pri- 
mary qualities,  viz.  in  the  character  of  means 
subservient  to  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the 
article  of  evidence  in  question,  the  possession 
of  those  same  primary  qualities. 

To  save  the  critic  ear  from  excruciation, 
to  the  abstract  substantive  let  us  substitute 
the  concrete  adjective.  By  one  or  other  of 
the  following  epithets  may  be  expressed,  it 
is  supposed,  all  the  qualities  whidi,  in  the 
character  of  secondary  qualities,  can  contri- 
bute to  invest  an  article  of  evidence  with 
either  of  these  primary  ones :  —  1.  Veracious ; 
2.  Particularized;  3.  Distinct;  4.  Interro- 
gated, i.  e.  extracted,  and  thence  completed,^ 
and  if  need  be  corrected,  and  explained,  by  in- 
terrogation ;  5.  Permanent,  i.  e.  consigned  to, 
and  expressed  by  those  permanent  charac- 
ters, of  which  written  language  affords  the 
most  convenient  as  well  as  fanuliar  example ; 
6.  Unpremeditated,  in  so  far  as  a  design  of 
falsehood  might  receive  assistance  from  pre- 
meditation ;  7.  Recollected,  in  so  for  as  re- 
coUectedness  may  be  necessary  to  truth,  t.  e.  to 
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relttive  correctneMand  completenest ;  8.  Not 
oMMted  bp  undue  suggettion,  i.  e.  by  sugges- 
tion by  whidi  fidsehood  would  be  more  likely 
to  be  serred  than  truth ;  0.  Atntted  bg  dut 
tuggeition,  t. «.  bv  suggestion  by  which  truth 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  s«ryed  than  false- 
hood. 

$  2.  IniirumentM  of  Security,  for  iecuring  to 
Evidence  thou  Quamie*, 
The  following  are  the  heads,  under  which 
every  instrument,  capable  of  serving  in  that 
character  with  ad  vantage^  will,  it  ii  supposed, 
be  found  reducible :—» 

1.  Punishment. 

2.  Shame. 

3.  Interrogation  (induding  counter-inter- 
rogation.) 

4.  Counter-evidence — admission  given  to  it. 

5.  Writing — use  made  of  it  for  giving  per- 
manence. Ice.  to  evidence. 

6.  Publicity  —  to  most  purposes,  and  on 
most  occasions. 

7.  Privacy — to  some  purposes,  and  on  some 
occasions. 

Under  each  of  these  heads,  follow  a  few 
words  of  explanation :  — 

§  8.  Punuhment, 

Of  the  force  of  the  political  sanction,  con- 
sidered as  applicable  in  the  character  of  a 
source  of  security  against  deceptions  incor- 
rectness and  incompleteness  in  evidence,  men- 
tion has  been  made  above.  Puni^ment  is,  to 
everv  eye,  the  most  extensively  applicable, 
and  m  general  the  most  efficient,  shape,  in 
which,  to  this  as  well  as  other  purposes,  that 
force  can  be  applied. 

Quantity  —  qualitv — in  this  place,  under 
neither  of  these  predicaments,  need  anything 
be  said :  on  both  of  them,  though  without 
any  special  rieference  to  evidence,  considera- 
tion has  already  been  bestowed  in  other 
places.*  Remains  as  the  only  topic,  for  con- 
sideration of  which  any  special  demand  pre- 
sents itself  in  this  place,  that  of  the  extent 
proper  to  be  given  to  the  use  of  this  instru- 
ment, in  its  application  to  the  purpose  here 
in  view. 

Mendacity  being  but  an  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  delinquency — an  instrument  appli- 
cable to  the  purpose  of  giving  birth,  through 
delinquency,  to  mischief  in  iX\  its  shapes,  — 
oo-extensive  surely  with  the  mischief  produ- 
cible by  mendacity  ought  to  be  the  applica- 
tion of  punishment,  in  so  ftr  as  punishment 
is,  with  preponderant  advantage,  applicable  to 
the  prevention  of  it. 

In  the  track  of  judicial  procedure  in  parti- 
cular, co-extensive  with  the  application  and 
applicability  of  that  instrument  of  mischief 
ought  to  be  the  application  of  this  remedy. 

"^  See  Introduction  to  Morals  and  lisgislation, 
and  i^t^'^M^k*  f€  Punithmffit. 


S  4.  Judge  and  Co, — FaUe  Evidence  rendered 
hu  them  dtspunishabUf  where  pn^itable  to 
thewuelvee,  — Mendacity  Licence, 

Thus  mndi  as  topropriety:  —  (orpractiee^ 
learned  ingenuity  has  msoovered  and  pursued 
a  more  convenient  course. 

Under  the  English,  not  to  speak  of  other 
systems  of  techidcal  procedure,  bv  means  of 
the  command,  so  easily,  when  indirectly,  ex<* 
•rcised  by  power  over  tanguaae,  an  expedient 
was  foona  for  rendering  mendacity  pnnishaMe 
or  unpunishable  at  pleasure.  In  the  person 
of  a  party  litigant,  or  a  witness,  when  it  was 
to  be  rendered  pKfiifAa^^,  the  allegation  or 
statement  was  called  evidence ;  and  to  mark 
it  as  such,  a  particular  ceremong —  the  eerc^ 
mony  of  an  oath —  was  made  to  accompany 
the  aelivery  of  it.  When  it  was  to  be  ren- 
dered diqmniMhable,  it  was  not  to  be  called 
evidence: — it  was  to  be  called  pleading  — 
pieading$ — anything  but  evidence  : — and  the 
eeremoiiy  was  to  be  carefully  kept  firomtoudi- 
ingit. 

At  this  time  of  day,  few  tasks  would  na- 
turally be  more  difficult,  than  that  of  satbfy- 
ing  the  English  lawyer,  that  pleadings  not 
upon  oath — that  anything,  in  a  word,  which 
in  legal  use  has  been  carefully  and  customa- 
rily distinguished  from  evidence,  can  with 
propriety  be  termed  evidence.  But  though, 
thanks  to  his  ingenuity,  so  it  is  that  plead- 
ings,—  all  pleadings  at  least, — are  not  evi- 
dence in  name,  yet  so  it  is,  that  everything 
that  goes  by  the  name  ai  pleading  is  evidence 
in  effect.  All  testimonial  evidence  is  stafe- 
ment — narration  —  aeeertion :  —  everything 
that  goes  by  the  name  of  pleadings  is  so  too. 
Of  evidence,  the  use  and  the  sole  use,  is  to 
command  decision :  — by  pleadings,  decision  is 
commanded,  and  in  cases  to  a  vast  extent  and 
in  continual  recurrence,  and  with  a  degree  of 
certainty  altogether  denied  to  evidence. 

To  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  the  advene 
party  the  obligation  of  going  on  with  the  suit, 
the  contents  of  every  instrument  induded 
under  the  name  of  pleadings,  how  replete 
soever  with  manifest  fiUsehood,  are  taken  for 
true,  and  as  such,  without  the  name,  have  tha 
effect  of  evidence.  The  effect  ^it  may  be  said) 
ii  but  provisional:  but  defimtivdy,  to  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  the  suit  a  termination 
fiivourable  to  the  party  by  whom  the  instru- 
ment is  exhibited,  —  to  the  purpose  of  pro* 
dudng  a  decision  —  a  decision  as  favourable 
to  him  as  could  be  produced  by  anything  to 
which  the  name  of  evidence  has  been  left« 
—  to  the  purpose  of  producing  the  selflMme 
deddon,  whidi,  by  evidence,  supposing  it  be- 
lieved, would  be  produced, — it  has  the  effe^ 
— not  simply  of  evidence,  but  of  conclusive 
evidence:  —  the  party  who  fails  to  meet  the 
instrument  in  question,  by  that  instrument 
whidi  at  the  next  step,  on  the  other  side. 
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oqght»  in  tlie  appointed  course  to  follow  it, 
loses  his  cause. 

Of  this  eventuallpr  condusiTe  evidence,  the 
power,  it  may  he  said,  cannot  he  great :  since, 
by  so  proper  and  simple  an  operation  as  that 
of  exhibiting  the  correspon^g  counter-in- 
stnmient,  the  party  to  whose  prejudice  the 
conclusion  would  operate  gets  rid  of  it.  Sim- 
ple enough,  —  Tes :  but  instances  are  but  too 
abundant,  in  which  the  operation,  simple  as 
it  is,  is  impracticable — fin^known  to  be  im- 
practicable. To  the  performance  of  the  ope- 
ration, money  is  necessary :  and  on  that  side, 
money  being  by  the  other  side  known  not  to 
be  fcHibcoming,  what  is  thereby  known  is, 
that  the  exhibition  of  the  counter-instrument 
is  not  practicable.  It  is  accordingly  because 
foreknown  to  be  impracticable,  that  the  ope- 
ration is  thus  GsJled  for :  for  which  purpose, 
fidsehood,  the  most  harefiu:ed  folsehood,  is 
admitted  to  serve,  admitted  by  those  judges 
to  whom  its  quality  is  no  secret :  —  admitted 
with  exactly  the  same  composure  as  if  it  were 
known  to  be  the  strictest  truth. 

Thus  it  is,  that,  under  &vour  of  the  men- 
dacity thus  established,  every  man  who,  being 
to  a  degree  opulent,  has,  or  desires  to  take, 
for  his  adversary,  a  man  to  a  certain  degree 
less  opulent,  has  it  in  his  power,  whether  on 
the  plaintiff's  side,  or  on  the  defendant's  side, 
to  give  to  his  judicially  delivered  allegations, 
by  what  name  soever  denominated — plead- 
ings or  any  other  —  the  effect  of  evidence:  the 
effect  not  only  of  evidence,  but  of  conchuive 
evidence. 

And  thus  it  is,  that  by  the  forbearance — 
the  astute  forbearance — to  give,  to  the  se- 
curity afforded  by  punishment,  the  extent 
necessary  to  justice,  mendacity  is  generated 
and  chenshed— injustice  through  misdedsion 
prodaced :  —  the  evils  opposite  to  the  direct 
ends  of  justice,  produced,  by  means  of  the 
evils  opposite  to  the  collateral  ends  of  justice. 

Among  lawyers,  and  more  especially  among 
Eni^ish  Uw vers,  so  commodiously,  and  thence 
io  unirersally,  is  custom  accepted  as  an  ade- 
quate substitute  for  reason  —  so  unprece- 
dented is  it  for  a  roan  to  trouble  himself  with 
any  sach  thought,  as  in  regard  to  any  of  the 
established  torments,  out  of  which  his  com- 
forU  are  extracted,  what  in  point  of  utility 
and  justice  may  have  been  the  ground  for  the 
establishing  of  them,  —  or  so  much  as,  whe- 
ther they  hiive,  or  ever  had,  any  such  ground 
at  all,  —  that  at  the  first  mention,  a  question 
to  any  such  effect  will  be  apt  to  present  itself 
to  them,  as  no  less  novel,  than  idle  and  ab- 
surd. But  concerning  judgment  by  default, 
and  everything  that  is  equivalent  to  it^—be 

*  Equivalent  to  it,]  Examples :» In  com- 
mon-law  iptucdet^  Judgment  a*  in  ease  qfa  non* 
emit:  in  equity  practice,  taking  of  the  bill  pro 
eomfesto^  in  wnat  is  called  contempt ;  for  when, 
by  tne  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  and  consequent  in-  i 


It  in  a  House  of  Commons, — be  it  in  a  House 
of  Lords, — or  be  it  in  any  other  place,—. 
should  any  such  misfortune  happen  to  him,  as 
to  foel  himself  under  a  necessity  of  finding 
something  in  the  character  of  a  reason  to  give, 
in  answer  to  the  question  —  why  it  is  that 
judgment  bg  default  is  made  to  follow  upon 
de&ult, — fais  reason  would  be  thu  or  nothing, 
vis.  that  in  this  case,  on  the  de&ulting  side, 
want  of  merits  is  inferred ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  that  it  is  from  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  instrument  last  delivered  on  the  other 
side — it  is  from  that,  and  nothing  else,  that 
the  inference  is  deduced. 

At  the  same  time,  that  which,  be  he  who 
he  may,  is  well  known  to  him — or  at  least, 
but  for  his  own  wilful  de&ult,  would  be  known 
to  him — that  which  he  has  always  in  his  hands 
the  means  of  knowing — means  beyond  com- 
parison more  ready  than  any  which  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  vast  multitude,  who,  at  the 
instance  of  his  tongue,  and  by  the  power  of 
his  hand,  are  so  incessantly  and  remorselessly 
punished  —  punished  for  not  knowing  that 
which  it  has  so  diligently  and  effectually  been 
rendered  impossible  they  should  know,  is  — 
that,  in  the  case  of  an  average  individual,  the 
chances  against  the  truth  of  the  conclusion, 
thus  built  and  acted  upon,  are  many  to  one. 

To  be  assured  of  this,  all  that  a  man  has 
to  do,  is — on  the  one  side  of  the  account,  to 
look  at  the  average,  or  even  at  the  minimum 
amount  of  the  costa  on  both  sides,  which,  on 
each  side,  a  party  subjects  himself  to  the 
eventual  burthen  o^  —  or  though  it  were  at 
those  on  one  side  only :  —  on  the  other  side 
of  the  account,  at  the  annual  amount  of  what 
an  average  individual  of  the  labouring  class 
(beyond  all  comparison  the  most  numerous 
class)  —  or  even  though  it  were  an  average 
individual  of  the  aggregate  of  all  classes,  the 
very  highest  not  excluded — has  for  the  whole 
of  his  possible  expenditure.  This  comparison 
made,  then  it  is  that  any  man  may  see,  whe- 
ther, by  forbearance  to  go  on  with  an  existing 
suit,  at  any  stage,  on  either  side,  whether  on 
the  plaintiff's  side,  by  forbearing  to  commence 
a  suit, — any  preponderant  probability  may  be 
afforded,  of  whiU^  is  called  a  want  of  merits. 

Of  two  all-pervading  masses  of  instances, 
in  which,  throughout  the  whole  system  of 
technical  judicature,  conclusions  having  been 
built,  are  continually  acted  upon  by  men,  to 
whom,  one  and  all,  the  premises  on  which 
tiiose  conclusions  are  built,  and  thence  the 
conclusions  themselves,  are,  or  without  their 
own  wilful  de&ult,  would  be  known  to  be, 
fidse,  —  this  is  the  first,  for  the  mention  of 


ability  to  pay  the  appointed  price  for  a  chance  of 
justice,  a  man  has  been  reouced  to  the  loweitt 
pitch  of  humiliation,  contempt^  the  offspring  o. 
/»H<<0,  is  imputed  to  him :  uaditisfoThw  pride 
that  he  u  punished: — punished,  by  being  ex- 
cluded from  that  chance. 
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which  the  occasion  has  here  happened  to  pre- 
sent itselC 

Under  the  head  of  non-obtervance  of  far^ 
nuiKHe$,  a  fidlure,  considered  as  being,  or  at 
least,  dealt  with  as  if  it  were  evidence — evi- 
dence condualvely  probative  of  unfairness  on 
the  part  of  a  contract,  or  sporiousness  on  the 
part  of  an  instrument  of  contract  —  under  this 
other  head,  mention  of  another  instance  will 
come  to  be  made,  in  the  chapter  on  iVe-<i^ 
pointed  Evidence. 

Nullification — to  which  belong  eoiqugates 
and  quasi  conjugates,  much  too  abundant  to 
be  here  collected,  —  nuU,  void,  bad,  guaah. 
Met  aside,  and  so  forth  —  nuUifieatUm  is  the 
name  given  to  the  &ctitious  engine  of  ini- 
quity, by  which  the  sort  of  effect  here  spoken 
of  is,  in  both  instances,  produced.  Instru- 
ments and  operations  of  judicial  procedure — 
contracts  and  inttrumentt  of  contract — what- 
soever has  been  the  eubjeet  to  which  it  has 
been  applied,  lawyer's  profit  is  what  the  ma- 
chinery will  be  found  to  have  had  exclusively 
for  its  object — lawper-eraft  for  its  inventor 
and  constructor — iniquity  and  misery  for  its 
effects. 

By  encouragement  as  well  as  impunity  thus 
given  to  mendacity,  if  it  be  on  the  plaintiff^s 
side,  the  number  of  suits  b  made  to  receive 
that  addition,  which  is  brought  to  it  by  those 
in  which  the  dishonesty — the  mala  fides,  as 
the  phrase  is — is  on  ibe  plaintiff's  side:  by 
the  like  boon  bestowed  on  the  defendant's 
side,  the  like  addition  is  made  to  the  number 
of  those  to  which  continuance  is  given  by 
dishonesty  on  the  defendant's  side. 

See  more  to  this  purpose  under  the  head 
of  Oath. 

On  all  these  occasions,  partner  and  accom- 
plice in  the  fraud  on  one  side  of  the  cause,  in 
the  oppression  on  the  other,  the  judge,  as 
well  as  his  collaborators,  extract  emolument 
out  of  the  mendacity  thus  produced  under 
the  name  of  pleadings, — the  mendacious  evi- 
dence thus  suborned  is  all  in  writing,  —  and 
the  mass  of  writing  is  a  mine  of  jBees.* 

§  5.  Shame. 

By  punishment,  one  part  of  the  force  of  the 
political  sanction  is  employed;  by  shame,  viz. 
that  which  a  man  is  exposed  toby  detection, 
or  even  by  suspicion,  the  corresponding  part 
lof  the  force  of  the  popular  or  moral  sanction 
is  employed. 

In  respect  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
respectively  applicable,  compared  with  pu- 
nishment, shame  has  the  advantage.  Por  the 

*  To  auote  or  refier  to  the  instances  in  which 
profit-yieldingroendacity  is  thni  generated,  would 
be  to  auote  or  refer  to  the  whole  contents  of  the 
•everal  law-books,  in  which,  under  the  name  of 
books  qf  practice y  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
members  of  the  profession,  the  course  of  judicial 
procedure  is  deUneated. 


application  of  it,  much  less  evidence  being  ne- 
cessary, mendacity  thus  experiences  restraint 
in  cases  in  which  it  would  otherwise  expe- 
rience  none.f  Whether  it  shall  in  a  greater 
degree  be  exposed  to  shame  than  punishment, 
depends,  however,  in  a  more  direct  way  upon 
the  individual  circumstances,  than  upon  the 
species  of  the  case. 

Taken  by  itself,  and  without  punishment, 
or  legal  power  in  any  other  shape,  for  its  sup* 
port,  the  insufficiency  of  ahame,  to  this  as 
well  as  other  purposes,  is,  however,  but  too 
manifest. 

In  cases  where  the  profit  of  ddinquency 
rises  to  a  certain  height,  the  inadequacy  of 
^ame  needs  no  words  to  prove  it.  Though 
in  the  case  of  shame  less  evidence  be  neces* 
sary  than  in  the  case  of  punishment,  yet  as 
nether  in  the  case  of  shame,  any  more  than 
in  the  case  of  punishment,  can  Uie  principle 
of  restraint  operate,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
apparent  probabilitjr  of  the  transpiration  of 
evidence, — thus  it  is,  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
instances,  on  the  will  of  those  at  whose  dis- 
posal punishment  —  legal  punishment  —  is 
placed,  it  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  to  keep 
delinquency  out  of  the  reach  of  ahame,  vie 
by  refusing,  or  stifling,  that  legal  inquiry 
without  which  the  evidence  cannot  be  made 
to  transpire. 

Applying,  with  that  exception,  to  all  sorts 
of  cases,  shame,  when  alone,  does  not,  how- 
ever, apply  to  all  sorts  of  persoiis.  Of  the 
few,  a  great  proportion  are  too  high  to  be 
reached  by  it :  of  the  mantf,  a  great  propor- 
tion are  too  low. 

By  a  situation  by  which,  in  this  case,  a  man 
is  placed  above  punishment,  be  is  thus  but 
too  effectually,  as  we  have  just  been  seeing, 
placed,  moreover,  above  shame.  Under  the 
name  of  perjury,  mendacity  is  covered,  not 
only  with  punishment,  but  with  infamy:  un- 
der  the  names  of  fiction  and  practice,  it  is 
covered,  not  only  with  reward,  but  with  ho- 
nour. Shame  touches  not  that  mendacity, 
the  seat  of  which  is  either  at  thebar  or  oa 
the  bench. 

§  6.  Interrogation  —  including  Counter^ 
Interrogation. 

In  this  ma^  be  seen  the  operation  which, 
under  some  arcumstanoes,  is  necessary  even 
to  the  exiatence  of  the  evidenee,  and  in  all 
cases,  eventually,  if  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  its  security  against  deceptious  mcorrect- 


t  In  the  courts  of  natural  procedure,  recently 
established  in  Denmark,  under  the  name  of  r^- 
eoneiliation  courts,  ahame  is,  or  at  any  rate, 
ori^nallv  was.  the  sole  cause  of  restraint,  to  the 
action  of  which  testimonial  mendacity  was  sub- 
jected :  neither  punishment  nor  oath  were  there 
employed:  and  the  success  has  been  such,  as  to 
have  reduced  to  a  small  fraction  the  antecedently 
cnstomanr  number  ofcanses  instituted  in  thecoaria 
of  technical  procedure* 
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ae«»  fts  weU  as  agstnst  deceptions  inoom- 
l^leteoess. 

Note,  that  a  mass  of  testimony,  spontane- 
ously delivered,  being  supposed  incomplete, 
tbereapon,  i^  to  interrc^tion  asking  whether 
it  be  complete,  the  answer  be  in  the  affinna- 
tive,  incompleteness  becomes  incorrectness. 

On  whom — by  whom — shall  the  operation 
be  performaUe? 

1.  On  whom?  —  that  is,  on  what  person? 
— ^the  only  proper  answer  seems  to  be,  on  every 
person,  from  whom,  in  the  situation  of  exa- 
minee^ iufonnation  for  any  purpose  of  justice 
may  with  reason  be  expected ;  —  let  this  situa- 
tion, as  more  particularly  described,  be  on  the 
jtUintiJTs  side  of  the  cause,  on  the  defendant's 
side  ofthe  cause,  or  in  the  witness's  box.  A  p- 
plied  to  the  case  of  a  tnalAfide  examinee,  the 
utility,  not  to  say  the  necessity,  of  the  ope- 
ration is  manifest:  applied  to  the  case  of  a 
bond  fide  examinee,  its  utility  will  be  found  to 
stand  on  groimd  no  less  clear ;  and  in  prac- 
tice, it  has  been  less  narrowed. 

By  what  hand  shall  this  instrument  of 
duddation  be  applicable  ?  Prej  udioe  apart — 
prejudice  derived  from  primeval  barbarism 
and  unreflecting  practice — the  answer  seems 
not  difficult : — Subject  only  to  the  necessarily 
oootrouling  hand  of  the  judge,  from  every 
hand  from  which,  in  this  shape,  any  useful 
suggestion  can  with  reason  be  expected.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  judge,  whether  principal  and 
persunent*  or  assixtani  and  occasionalf^  — 
from  the  hand  of  a  party  by  whom  the  evi- 
dence was  called  for  —  from  the  hand  of  an- 
other  party  on  the  same  side  of  the  cause  — 
from  the  hand  of  the  party  on  the  opposite 
side,  or  if  on  that  side  there  be  divers  parties, 
from  the  hand  of  each  one  of  those  parties  — 
from  the  hand  of  a  witness  or  co-witness  called 
on  the  opposite  side  —  from  the  professional 
assiMtants  or  substitutes  of  the  parties  in  all 
these  several  situations — why  not  even  from 
an  amicus  curitB  f 

Interrogation  undequaque  is  the  adjunct  by 
which  interrogation  may  be  expressed,  when 
the  light  whidi  it  is  so  well  suited  to  afford 
is  let  in  from  all  quarters,  from  which,  to  the 
purpose  here  in  question,  light  can  reasonably 
he  expected :  and,  due  allowance  made  for 
fpedal  reasons  to  the  contrary  in  special  cases, 
interrogation  undequaque  may,  it  should  seem, 
be  stated  as  the  mode  prescribed  by  reason 
and  justice. 

Meantime,  by  whomsoever  applied,  cases 
are  not  altogether  wanting,  in  which,  whether 
fhfsicalbf  or  no,  this  security,  important  as 
It  is,  will  be  seen  to  be  prudentiallg  inappli- 
esUie :  in  the  shape  of  delay,  vexation,  and 
expeuse,  preponderant  inconvenience  presents 


*  Vix.  the  judge  so  called, 
•f  Viz.  a  juryman. 


a  class  of  occasional  exceptions,  the  propriety 
of  which  is  obvious. 

Meantime,  as  to  what  concerns  vexation 
and  expense,  a  cause  of  this  nature  may  exist 
at  one  time,  cease  to  exist  at  another :  and 
the  cause  ceasing,  so  may  the  effect. 

Cross-examination  is  a  mode  of  interroga- 
tion fiuniliar  to  every  English  ear :  but  under 
this  same  name,  operations  importantly  dif- 
ferent in  nature  and  effieacy  are  confounded 
and  disguised. 

In  all  cases,  it  has  for  its  opposite  exosu- 
nation  in  chief.  Interrogation  performed  upon 
an  extraneous  witness,  at  the  instance  of  that 
one  of  the  parties  by  whom  his  appearance  in 
the  character  of  a  witness  was  called  for — or, 
if  his  appearance  was  called  for  on  both  sides, 
at  the  instance  of  him  by  whom  his  actual 
deposition  was  first  called  for, — interrogation 
thus  performed,  being  interrogation  i»  chief, 
cross-examination  is  interrogation  at  the  in- 
stance of  a  party  whose  station  b  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  cause.  Cross-examination 
being  thus  described,  it  will  immediately  be 
seen  to  be  but  an  incompletely  extensive,  and 
upon  reflection,  it  is  supposed,  an  inadequate 
application  of  the  principle  of  undequaque  in- 
terrogation, as  above  explained.  In  English 
practice,  EngUsh-bred  procedwe  has  its  cross- 
examination  ; — Rome-bred,  to  which  belongs 
equity  procedure,  a  cross-examination  of  its 
own,  and  that  a  very  different  one.  Hence 
ambiguity  and  confusion,  the  clearing  up  of 
which  must  for  the  moment  wait  —  wait  for 
matter  which,  in  the  next  chapter,  will  pre- 
sent itself  under  its  proper  head. 

§  1  .Counter-Evidence — Admission  given  to  it. 

In  relation  to  any  supposed  matter  of  fact, 
evidence  being  delivered  on  one  side  of  a  cause, 
counter-evidence  is  any  evidence  delivered  in 
relation  to  the  same  supposed  matter  of  fact 
on  the  other  side :  if  more  parties  than  two 
with  conflicting  interests,  on  ang  other  side. 

Besides  the  influence  exercised  by  counter- 
evidence  when  delivered,  the  expectation  of 
it  will  naturally  operate  ¥rith  more  or  less 
force,  through  the  medium  of  fear  of  punish- 
ment and  shame,  as  a  security  against  temera- 
rious as  well  as  mendacious  statement;  thence 
against  deceptions  incorrectness  and  incom- 
pleteness on  the  other  side. 

Note,  that  as  often  as,  to  any  article  of  evi- 
dence, the  name  and  effect  of  conclusive  —  as 
in  the  phrase  conclusive  evidence  —  is  given, 
an  exclusion  is  thereby  put,  in  the  lump,  upon 
all  counter- evidence  not  already  received,  and 
upon  the  effect  of  siil  counter-evidence  received 
or  not  received.  With  what  propriety,  will 
be  seen  in  an  ensuing  chapter. 

§8.  WriHng, 

In  its  application  to  this  purpose  as  to  other 
purposes,  writing,  like  most  other  efficient  and 
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powerful  instraments,  is  capable  of  being  made 
prodactive  of  the  most  beneficial,  and,  at  the 
tame  time,  of  the  most  pernicious  effect. 

To  maximize  use — to  minimixe  abuse,  — 
such  here,  as  elsewhere,  ought  to  be  the  object 
of  the  legisktor. 

In  what  way,  from  this  instrument,  evi- 
dence may  be  made,  in  the  most  effectual 
manner,  to  receive  not  only  permanence,  but 
distinctneas  and  recoUectedness,  will  be  seen 
more  particuhurly  as  we  advance.  Moreover 
where,  by  distance,  the  collection  of  evidence 
in  the  oral  mode  is  rendered  either  physicalbf 
or  prudentialfy  impracticable,  to  this  instru- 
ment it  is  that  it  must  be  indebted,  not  only 
for  perfection  but  for  existence. 

As  to  the  evil  effects  of  which  it  is  liable 
to  be  made  productive,  one  comprehensive 
lot  of  them  has  been  already  brought  to  view. 
Of  the  ways  in  whidi  English  judges  have 
contrived  to  derive  emolument  and  power 
from  mendacity,  aglimpse  has  just  been  given : 
in  all  these  cases,  the  mendacity  has  had  wri- 
ting, not  only  for  its  vehicle,  but  for  its  actual 
and  probably  for  its  necessary  and  indispen- 
sable instrument.  Vivd  voce  Ues  could  not 
be  taxed  like  written  ones. 

In  this  way,  the  evil,  of  which  the  abuse 
is  most  directly  and  certainly  productive,  is 
tiiat  which  stands  correspondent  and  opposite 
to  the  collateral  ends  of  justice,  viz.  the  evil 
composed  of  delay,  vexation,  and  expense. 

But  on  either  side  of  the  cause,  by  strip- 
ping the  party  of  the  power,  or  even  of  the 
will,  to  maintain  his  right,  this  same  instru- 
ment, through  the  medium  of  the  collateral 
«nds  of  justice,  is  continually  felt  striking  and 
with  filial  effects,  against  the  direct  ends. 

Of  writing  is  composed — if  not  the  whole, 
a  part  at  least  of  the  ticket,  which  every  man 
has  to  purchase,  who  puts  into,  or  is  forced 
into,  the  lottery  of  the  law.  On  either  side, 
he  to  whom  the  purchase  is  physically  —  is 
or  is  thought  to  be  prudentially — impracti- 
4*able,  loses  his  right,  and  the  loss  has  jnisde- 
cision  for  its  immediate  cause. 

In  the  following  instances,  the  evil  is  that 
which  stands  immediately  correspondent  and 
opposite  to  the  direct  ends  of  justice: — 

1.  It  will  be  seen  how,  by  keeping  the  de- 
ponent out  of  the  reach  of  those  means  of  elu- 
cidation —  prompt  and  immediate  elucidation 
— which  apply  to  the  case  of  orally-delivered 
testimony,  writing  is  capable  of  being  made 
an  instrument  of  indistinctness  in  testimony, 
producing  that  frequently  deceptions  effect  to 
any  amount. 

2.  By  the  time  which  the  use  of  it  neces- 
sarily demands,  it  affords  room  for  mendacity- 
serving  invention  to  do  its  work. 

3.  Keeping  the  deponent  out  of  the  reach 
of  all  mendacity-restraining  eyes,  it  affords 
room  and  opportunity  for  the  receipt  of  men- 
dacity-serving suggestions  firom  idl  quarters. 


True  it  is  that,  in  some  degree,  these  erili 
receive  a  compensation  from  the  room  which, 
at  the  same  time,  is  left  for  reflection  to  other 
persons,  who,  lest  the  mendacity,  if  credited, 
should  be  productive  of  its  intended  fruit, 
vis.  misdecision,  stand  engaged,  by  interest  or 
by  duty,  to  apply  their  exertions  to  the  expo* 
sure  of  it. 

But,  of  the  compensation,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  scarcely  adequate ;  and,  be  that  as 
it  may,  that  it  may  be  had  without  the  in- 
convenience. 

For  a  brief  indication  of  the  means  where- 
by the  maximization  of  the  use  may  be  con- 
joined with  the  minimization  of  the  abvse,  the 
following  hints,  loose  as  they  are,  must  yet, 
for  the  present,  serve : — 

1.  Writing  having,  for  its  necessary  accom- 
paniments, delay,  vexation,  and  expense, — 
never  employ  it  but  for  a  determinate  purpose. 

2.  Never  employ  it,  but  in  so  &r  as  it  pro- 
mises to  be  preventive  of  preponderant  evil 
—  viz.  in  the  shape  of  misdecision  ;  —  viz. 
either  on  the  occasion  of  the  suit  or  cause  in 
hand,  or  on  the  occasion  of  future  contingent 
suits  or  causes :  or  in  the  way  of  recordation 
to  a  statistic  purpose,  for  legislative  use. 

3.  For  cUstinctness,  let  it  be  cast  into  arti- 
cles or  paragraphs,  short  and  numbered. 

4.  For  prevention  of  mendacity-promoting 
invention  and  suggestion,  first  receive  the  tes- 
timony in  the  orally-delivered  mode ;  then,  for 
recollectedness,  receive  it  in  the  scriptitioms 
mode. 

5.  To  give  permanence  to  oraHg-deUvered 
evidence,  by  minutation  and  recordation  con* 
vert  it  into  scriptitious, 

§  9.  Publicity,  to  most  purpous,  and  on  most 
occasions, 

,  Publicity  and  privacy  are  antagonising  qua- 
lities :  from  privacy,  in  so  far  as  it  obtains, 
publicity  receives  its  limits:  considered  as  the 
effect  of  design,  privacy  takes  the  name  of 
secresy. 

As  to  publicity, — conceivable  publicity  has 
no  other  bounds  than  that  by  which  the  total 
number  of  human  beings  is  circumscribed. 

In  regard  to  judicial  instruments  and 
operations  in  general,  and  in  regard  to  evi- 
dence and  the  delivery  of  evidence  in  parti- 
cular, both  publicity  and  privacy,  over  and 
above  those  uses  by  which  they  are  numbered 
among  the  securities  against  deceptions  in- 
correctness and  incompleteness  in  evidence, 
have  other  uses,  which  are  referable  to  the 
ends  of  justice: — but  those  other  uses,  some 
of  which  will  presently  be  brought  to  view, 
have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  present  pur- 
pose.* 

*  In  the  Wesminster-Hall  courts -.in  those 
chief  seats  of  En^ish  judicature,  —of  the  small- 
ness  of  the  apartment, — of  the  small  room  it  af« 
fords,  by  the  targe  proportion  necesiarily  occupied 
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UmB  tf  PMieitf  ut  rehtiim  to  Emdemee. 

1.  Of  publicity  applied  to  all  those  instru- 
ments  and  operations  without  distinction,  one 
capital  and  all-comprebeaaiYe  vw  consists  in 
the  opfrarion  it  has  in  the  way  of  restraint 
upon  miadedsion,  and  against  injustice  in  all 
ita  odier  shapes,  on  the  part  of  the  judge :  by 
It,  IB  cbaracter  of  a  safeguard,  the  fioroc  of  the 
popular  or  mor*/  sanction  b  brought  to  bear 
vpoo  his  conduct  in  a  direct  way:  and  more- 
over, in  a  less  direct  way,  vii.  by  its  helping  to 
furaiah  CTentuaily-convicting  evidence,  the 
force  of  the  legml  sanction ;  and  in  so  fitf  as,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  attthority,  it  lies  in  the 
way  of  the  judge  to  restrain  or  to  promote 
deceptioua  incorrectness  and  incompleteness 
IB  evidence,  in  so  fiu*  does  publicity  operate 
in  the  character  of  a  security  fi>r  oorrectness 
and  eompleteness. 

2.  By  publicity,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  it,  the  mendacity  and  temerity-restram- 
ing  force  of  the  papular  or  wutral  sanction  is 
hroogfat  to  bear  direcUy  upon  the  evidence. 

3.  In  cases  in  which,  by  ignorance  of  the 
demand  for  it,  or  by  sinister  interest,  in  the 
shape  of  consciousness  of  delinquency  or  any 
other  shape,  ybrlAcoflua^Mcif  of  evidence  is 
obstructed — in  sudi  cases,  in  proportion  as 
the  proceedings  receive  publicity,  the  pro- 
bability of  obtaining  evidence  receives  in- 


MeoMS  ofgffketina  PuhUeib/  in  r elation  to 
Evidence. 

In  the  case  of  oraUy-deUvered  evidence,  the 
means  of  publicity  depend  upon  —  1 .  The  size 
of  the  theatre  of  justice ;  2.  The  aceommo^ 
iatiom  which  it  affords  to  spectators  and  au- 
ditors ;  and  9.  The  fodlity  with  which  they 
obtain  adadttanee, 

hi  the  case  of  written  evidence,  whether 
ready  written  or  minuud  down  from  orally- 
delivered  discourse,  it  depends  upon  the  ap- 
plioatioo  made  of  the  fress  to  this  purpose, 
sad  upon  the  extent  to  which  its  productions 
so  applied  are  disseminated. 

In  the  case  of  oralkf'delivered  evidence, 
ia  so  for  as  depends  upon  the  stsc  and  other 


by  the  immediate  acton  in  the  drama,  and  by 
such  other  membeis  of  the  profession  as  are  in 

attendance of  at  these  causes  taken  together, 

SBch  is  the  eftct,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  saaaO  proportion  of  those  members  of  the 
pablic  at  Urge,  who^  had  they  the  meaniy  would 
not  want  wwtives  for  attendance,  publicity  is  ex- 
duicd  .•..exdoded,  not  indeed  by  legal  laws,  but 
Iqr  instruments  of  somewhat  stronger  mould, » 
hy  phptical  ones. 

On  theoeeasioo  of  those  aichiteetnrsl  fanprove- 
mcnts  whidi  have  been  sometimes  talked  of,  the 
provisioo  made,  in  relation  to  the  pobts  brought 
to  view  in  the  test,  will,  in  the  breasu  of  the  di- 
icctoiB,  afibrd  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  a  test 
wad  a  meaemre  of  the  regard  cntcrtamed  for  the 
Bids  of  justice* 


drcumstancts  bdonging  to  the  theatre  of 
justice,  publidty  depends  sltogether  upon 
government :  —  upon  the  mode  in  which  appli- 
catkm  is  made  of  ita  powers  to  this  purpose. 
In  the  giving  publidty  to  written  evidence 
shall  government  be  active,  or  content  itself 
with  bdng  pasdve?  Answer — As  for  as,  on 
the  part  of  individuals,  adequate  interest  and 
adequate  wteans  are  found  united,  a  purely 
passive  may  be  the  best  part  for  government : 
—  80  for  as,  on  the  pojrt  of  individuals,  it 
happens  to  dther  of  those  requisites  to  be 
deficient,  in  so  for  it  lies  with  government 
to  supply  the  defidency,  regard  being  always 
had  to  expense  in  the  character  of  a  prepon« 
derant  inconvenience:  whether  it  be  so  or 
not,  will  depend  upon  the  importance  of 
the  cause. 

In  so  for  as,  in  relation  to  evidence,  pub* 
lidty  is  necessary  to  justice,  it  is  so  no  less 
before  than  after  litigation  commenced,  and 
to  this  purpose  the  distinction  between  ac- 
Am/ and  potential  publidty  should  be  kept  in 
mind. 

This  distinction  applies  in  a  more  espedal 
manner  to  official  evidence :  documenta  in- 
dicative of  the  transactions  of  public  offices. 
In  whatsoever  office  ultimately-potential  pub- 
lidty is  from  any  part  of  the  proceeding 
banished,  in  so  for  despotism  is  established. 
But  to  ultimatefy-potential  to  substitute  aC" 
tual  publidtv  throughout,  would,  over  and 
above  special  inconvenience  by  disdosure — 
(an  inconvenience  varying  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  business,)  be  productive  of  such 
inconvenience,  as,  in  the  shape  of  vexation 
and  expense  alone,  would  of  itself  be  found 
preponderant. 

Of  official  evidence,  more  may  be  seen  in 
the  chapter  on  Pre-appointed  Evidence. 

§  10.  Privacy^  to  some  purposes^  and  on  some 
occasions. 

Of  the  drcumstances  by  which,  in  regard 
to  legal  evidence,  a  demand  for  privacy-^ 
understand  always  relative  and  provisional 
privacy  —  may  on  one  account  or  other  be 
created,  a  general  intimation  may  be  conveyed 
by  a  few  words. 

I.  Purposes  bearing  relation  to  evidence, 
and  subservient  to  the  direct  ends  of  judica- 
ture : — 

1.  Prevention  of  mendadty-serving  infor- 
mation :  — the  architectural  arrangements  of, 
as  well  as  the  course  of  proceeding  in,  the 
theatre  of  justice,  so  ordered,  that  the  testi- 
mony, delivering  and  just  delivered,  by  one 
witness,  may  be  kept  secret  from  another. 

2.  Prevention  of  those  reticences,  and  con- 
sequent defalcations  from  the  completeness  of 
a  mass  of  testimony,  which,  in  some  ca^es,  are 
apt  to  be  produced  by  extreme  timidity,  on 
the  part  of  a  deponent  whose  trust-worthi- 
ness stands  clear  of  suspidon :  especially  pre- 
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vention  of  ^efidcation  from  the  completeness 
of  disclosure,  where,  in 'resentment  of  dis- 
closure, special  injury  is  apprehended  from 
the  unjust  resentment  of  this  or  that  parti- 
cular individuaL 

II.  Purposes  bearing  relation  to  evidence, 
and  subservient  to  the  collateral  ends  of  ju- 
dicature :  — 

3.  Prevention  of  disclosures  injurious  to 
the  pecuniary  reputation  of  individuals,  espe- 
cially of  suitors. 

4.  Prevention  of  disclosures  injurious  to 
the  moral  reputation  of  individuab,  and  the 
peace  of  families. 

III.  Purposes  regarding  the  ends  of  judi- 
cature, but  not  through  the  particular  me- 
dium of  evidence :  — 

1.  Securing  the  peace  of  the  judicatory, 
and  the  person  of  the  judge,  against  casual 
violation.  Power  to  the  judge,  on  any  par- 
ticular occasion,  but  for  that  time  only,  to 
apply,  to  the  number  of  the  spectators,  for 
special  cause  assigned,  any  such  limits  as  shall 
be  deemed  necessary  to  this  purpose. 

2.  Prevention  of  any  disclosures  that 
threaten  to  be  subservient  to  non-forthcoming- 
nes8  on  the  part  of  persons  or  things,  on  whose 
part  forthcomingness  is  necessary  to  justice, 
whether  to  the  purpose  of  justiciabiUly,  or  to 
the  purpose  of  evidence.' 

Publicity  being  among  the  natural  instru- 
ments of  justice,  —  aecresyt  unless  under 
particular  limitation,  one  of  the  most  mis- 
chievously efficient  instruments  of  despotism, 
-whence  an  obvious  memento,  on  no  occasion 
tp  give  to  privacy  any  extent  beyond  what 
the  particular  nature  of  the  occasion  abso- 
lutely requires,  t 

Attached  to  every  great  theatre  of  justice 
should  be  a  little  theatre.  Leaving  the  au- 
ditory in  the  great  theatre  undisturbed — (not 
driven  out  like  cattle,  as  in  a  division  in  the 
House  of  Commons)  —  as  often  as  any  spe- 
cial demand  for  privacy  happens  to  present 
itself,  (for  example,  where,  for  relief  to  an 
unoffending  party  or  witness  from  an  impend- 
ing burthen,  pecuniary  circumstances  are  to 
be  inquired  into,)  let  the  judge,  taking  with 
him  such  persons,  the  propriety  of  whose  pre- 
sence is  indicated  by  a  compromise  between 


*  Example: — Temporary  relative  privacy,  ne- 
ecMsry  to  conceal,  from  a  delinquent,  eviaence, 
by  which  he  would  receive  wammg  to  withdraw 
himself  or  his  effects  out  of  the  reach  of  justice. 

t  In  the  metropdis,  in  examinations  taken  in 
criminal  cases  by  police  magistrates,  privacy  is 
Qccaaionallj  given,  and  thai  avowedly,  to  this  or 
that  part  or  the  inquiry :  and  this  secret  mode, — 
not  being  employed  otherwise  than  sparingly, 
and  for  special  and  visible  cause,,  nor  even  uiuti 
being  other  than  provisional  and  capable  of  being 
eventually  succeeded  by  complete  publicity  co- 
extensive with  the  privac^,-.justice  seems  to  nave 
everything  to  gain,  nothing  to  lose  by  the  tem- 
perament. 


the  antagonizing  principles,  shifi  the  scene 
for  the  occasion  into  the  little  theatre. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FALSE  SECURITIES  FOR  TRUSTWORTHINESS  IK 
EVIDENCE  —  OATHS  AND  EXCLUSIONS. 

§  1.  Ceremony  of  an  Oath — a  FaUe  Security 

for  Trustworthiness, 
Securities  against  mendacity  brought  to 
view —  securities  in  such  numbers  and  variety 
—  and  no  mention  yet  of  oaths — no  mention 
of  that  sacred  instrument,  which,  in  the  ge- 
neral estimation  of  mankind,  occupies  the' 
highest  place  on  the  list  of  these  securities, 
and  has  so  frequently  been  employed,  not  only 
in  preference  to,  but  to  the  exdusion  of,  aU 
those  others. 

That  by  the  omission  here  spoken  of,  an 
emotion  of  surprise  should  be  produced,  can- 
not itself  be  matter  of  much  surprise.  In 
the  character  of  an  instrument  actually  and 
generally  thus  employed,  the  title  of  this 
ceremony  to  a  place  upon  the  list  of  these 
securities,  admits  not  of  dispute.  But,  in  the 
character  of  an  instrument  fit  to  be  so  em- 
ployed, the  more  closely  it  is  looked  into,  the 
more  plainly,  it  is  supposed,  will  its  unfitness 
to  be  so  employed  be  recognised. 

Exhibited  in  detail,  and  with  a  degree  of 
particularity  in  any  degree  corresponding  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  the  conside- 
ration by  which  the  condemnation  here  in 
question  was  produced,  would  have  given  too 
long  an  interruption  to  the  thread  of  the  in- 
quiry, and  run  into  a  degree  of  extension 
tdtogether  disproportionate.  Not  requiring 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  on  the  occa- 
sion, or  for  the  purpose,  of  anything  that 
follows,  the  matter  belonging  to  that  head  is 
here  omitted.  { 

Meantime,  <^  the  considerations  by  which 
so  important  a  conduaion  was  produced,  some 
intimation,  how  slight  and  general  soever, 
may  in  this  place  be  not  altogether  wiUioat 
its  use. 

The  following  are  the  propositions  by  which 
they  may  stand  expressed.  For  the  present, 
they  may  be  considered  as  so  many  positions 
set  down  for  proof:  — 

1.  That,  in  the  very  essence  of  this  instru- 
ment, a  rash  and  grossly  incongruous  8uppo-> 
sition  is  involved ;  viz.  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  eventual  punishment,  and  thence  for  the 
purpose  of  dominion,  applicable  to  any  end  in 
view  at  pleasure,  the  power  of  the  Almighty 
lies  at  all  times  at  the  disposal  —  at  the  ab- 
solute disposal,  of  any  the  most  worthless  of 
human  kind. 

2.  That,  by  the  religion  of  Jesus,  in  so  ftr 
as  the  precepts  ascribed  to  Jesus  are  to  be 

X  It  will  be  found  in  the  tract  entitled  "  Swear 
not  all,"  in  vol  V.  of  this  collection. 
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admiUed  as  contauung  the  expression  of  it, 
tlie  application  of  any  sudi  instrument  to  atny 
sncfa  purpose  as  the  one  here  in  question 
stands  prohibited ;  prohibited  in  the  plainest 
suid  most  pcNnted  terms;*  and  that  for  any 
cxeeption  whidt  a  man  may  feel  himself  dis- 
posed to  cut  out  of  that  prohibition,  imagina- 
tion is  the  only  warrant  that  can  be  found. 

3.  That,  by  the  articles  expressive  of  the 
particular  tenets  of  that  modification  of  the 
refi^on  of  Jesus  which  is  established  in  Eng- 
land, the  use  of  it,  though  declared  allowable, 
b  not  on  any  occasion  enjoined.'\ 

4.  That,  to  any  such  good  purpose  as  that 
in  question,  its  eflBciency  will,  if  attentively 
examined,  be  found  to  amount  to  nothing : 
inasmuch  as,  in  every  case  in  which  this  sup- 
posed security  presents  itself  to  view  as  if 
operating  with  effect,  other  instruments,  of 
whidt,  in  the  character  in  question,  the  effi- 
dency  is  altogether  out  of  dispute,  —  two 
other  instruments,  viz.  punishment  and  shame^ 
may  he  seen,  one  or  both  of  them,  operating 
on  the  occasion  in  question,  in  that  same  di- 
rection, and  to  that  same  end :  —  and  that, 
when  these  instruments  are  both  of  them  out 
of  the  question,  —  have  not  either  of  them, 
any  place,  —  mendadty,  any  application  made 
of  this  instrument,  notwithstanding,  is  alto- 

f  ether  without  restraint :  —  and  if  called  for 
y  any  exdting  motive,  takes  place  accord- 
ingly :  —  and  to  this  purpose,  university  oaths 
and  custom-house  oaths  are  brought  to  view. 

5.  That,  of  its  inutility  in  the  character  in 
question,  a  continual  and  unquestionable,  but 
tadt  and  virtual,  recognition  is  made,  in  and 
by  the  practice  of  both  houses  of  parliament : 
inasmuch  as,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  ope- 
rations, of  incomparably  greater  importance 
than  any  to  which  the  sanction  of  an  oath  is 
ever  applied,  viz.  measures  of  legislation  — 
in  a  word,  laws  of  all  sorts — are  continually 
established  on  the  ground  of  evidence  ob- 
tained without  any  assistance  from  this  in- 
strument. 

6.  That,  while  to  good  purposes  it  is  thus 
inefficient,  to  bad  purposes,  vast  and  indefinite 
in  extent,  variety,  and  importance,  it  has  been, 
is,  snd  threatens  to  continue  to  be,  but  too 
effinent :  for  that  the  instrument  being  in  its 
nature  alike  applicable  on  every  imaginable 
occasion,  —  viz.  not  only  on  those  occasions 
on  which  the  oath  has  been  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  an  assertory  oath,  but  on  those 
on  which  it  retains  the  name  of  ^  promissory 
oath,  —  whatsoever  pernidous  effects  it  is 
found  pregnant  with  in  the  latter  of  these  two 
characters,  will  be  attached  to  it,  inseparably 
attached  to  it,  in  whichsoever  of  the  two  it 
be  employed. 


•  Mitt.  V.  S4— "  Swear  not  at  aU  '^ 
f  Artide  30—^  We  judge  that  the  Christian 
nligion  doth  not  prohibit,  but  that  a  man  may 
•wear  when  the  magistrate  rtquireth.** 


7.  That,  in  the  character  here  in  question, 
viz.  that  of  an  assertory  oath,  it  has  already 
been  seen  to  be  a  main,  an  indispensable  in- 
strument, in  the  organization  of  the  system 
of  mendacity  licences  above  mentioned. 

8.  That,  in  this  same  character,  it  has,  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  the  effect  of  obstructing 
the  action  and  weakening  the  efficiency  of 
the  laws. 

9.  That,  in  a  sort  of  ambiguous  or  mixed 
character,  composed  of  that  of  the  asurtory, 
and  that  of  the  promissory  oath,  it  has  the 
effect  of  bewildermg  the  conceptions,  corrupt- 
ing the  morals,  and  enslaving  the  consdencet 
of  men  in  the  situation  of  jurymen :  contribu- 
ting, in  conjunction  with  other  instriunenttv 
to  the  converting  them  into  puppets  in  the 
hands  o{  judges. 

10.  That,  in  the  character  of  a  promissory 
oath  at  large,  it  is  employed,  and  but  too 
naturally,  and  with  but  too  much  frequency 
and  success,  in  giving  union,  force,  and  effect, 
to  the  mischievous  enterprises  of  criminal 
and  lawless  conspirators. 

11.  That,  in  this  same  character  of  Apro- 
missory  oath,  in  the  mouth  of  an  English 
monarch,  it  is  but  too  well  adapted  to  the 
affording  pretence  and  encouragement  to  mis- 
rule by  abuse  of  prerogative :  and  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  application  nuule  of  it  en  and  by 
the  coronation  oath  is  brought  to  view. 

12.  That,  in  those  seats  of  superior  educa- 
tion, in  which  the  diaracters  of  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  future  rulers  of  th« 
community  are  formed,  the  use  that  has  been 
made,  and  continues  to  be  made,  of  this 
instrument,  is  such,  as  to  have  introduced 
distortion  into  the  intellectual,  as  well  as 
corruption  into  the  moral  part,  of  the  mental 
frame :  and  on  this  occasion,  a  fundamental 
error  in  morals  and  legislation — an  error  re- 
specting the  use  and  application  of  punish- 
ment— forced  by  an  irresistible  pressure  into 
the  mind  in  that  tender  and  yielding  state  of 
its  growth,  is  brought  to  view. 

13.  That,  OB  any  of  the  occasions,  on  which, 
to  the  purpose  of  judicature,  it  is  employed 
in  the  character  o£  an  assertory  oath,  there 
exists  not  any  real  need  of  it :  —  for  that  its 
place  may  be  supplied,  and  with  great  advan- 
tage, by  other  and  unexceptionable  arrange- 
ments :  of  which  arrangements  an  indication 
is  accorduigly  brought  to  view. 

§  2.  Exclusion  of  Evidence  —  a  False  Security 
against  Deception, 

In  the  character  of  a  security  against  de- 
ception, putting  exclusion  upon  evidence  is  a 
practice,  which  appears  to  have  as  yet  been 
everywhere  in  use:  and  in  the  boundless  field 
of  evidence,  vast  in  the  aggregate,  —  prodi- 
giously diversified  in  respect  of  the  seat  of 
the  particular  spots,  —  is  the  extent  that 
would  be  found  occupied  by  this  mode  of 
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husbandry,  even  in  thoee  regions,  whichso- 
ever they  may  be,  in  which  ^e  use  made  of 
it  has  been  least  extensive. 

**  So  universally  as  this  sort  of  arrangement 
has  been  received  in  the  character  of  a  secu- 
rity against  deception,  is  not  then  its  title  to 
that  character,"  says  somebody,  **  a  good  one  ? 
If  erchtsion  put  upon  false  evidence  be  not  a 
security  against  deception  by  fidse  evidence, 
what  else  can  be  ?  In  comparison  of  this, 
how  precarious  is  the  effect  of  all  those  other 
securitieB  put  together!  Can  a  man  have 
been  deceived  by  evidence  which  has  never 
been  so  mudi  as  present  to  his  mind  ?" 

No,  certainly:  and  so  it  is,  that  if  no  evi- 
dence at  all  were  on  any  occasion  admitted, 
deception  by  evidence  could  not  on  any  occa- 
sion be  produced. 

But  deception  may  be,  and  is  produced,  — 
deception  and  thence  misdedsion,  — not  only 
^  evidence,  but  for  want  of  evidence :  pro- 
duced, viz.  by  false  or  otherwise  fiiUadous  evi- 
dence on  the  other  side :  or  by  causing  not  to 
be  believed,  the  existence  of  a  really  existbg 
fiust,  the  existence  of  which,  had  the  evidence 
been  admitted,  would  have  been  believed. 

Moreover,  if,  on  the  part  of  the  judge, 
deception  be  pernicious,  it  is  so  only  in  so 
fiv  as  it  is  productive  of  nusdeeieiom :  and  if 
misdedsion  itself  be  pemidous,  it  is  so  no 
otherwise  than  in  so  fiir  as  it  is  productive 
<iiii^'u8tice :  it^uetice,  viz.  of  that  sort  which 
stands  opposite  to  the  direct  ends  of  justice, 
as  above  explained. 

If  wusdecision  be  one  cause  by  which  in- 
justice  is  produced,  non-demand  is  another. 
When  a  man  is  well  assured  that  the  evidence, 
without  which  the  justice  of  his  demand  can- 
not be  made  appear,  will  not,  if  presented,  be 
admitted, — in  such  case,  be  his  demand  ever 
so  just,  and  the  loss  of  the  object  of  it  ever 
so  &tal  to  him,  he  forbears,  if  he  be  well  ad- 
vised, to  present  it. 

By  non-demand  and  misdedsion  taken  to- 
gether, that  of  the  practice  of  putting  exdu- 
don  upon  evidence,  the  ejffect  is  much  more 
frequently  to  produce  than  to  prevent  inj  ustice, 
— so  much  so,  that  it  would  be  a  proidigious 
benefit  to  justice,  if  exdusion  of  evidence 
were,  in  so  fiu*  as  it  takes  this  for  its  ground, 
itself  for  ever,  and  in  every  instance,  ex- 
duded,  —  is  a  persuasion,  entertained  after 
little  less  than  fifty  years  of  consideration,  on 
pounds  of  which  a  slight  outline  will  be  given 
in  the  present  abstract,  the  filling  it  up  being 
reserved  for  the  body  of  the  work. 

**  But  trustwortkineee — (it  may  be  asked) 
why  speak  here  of  trustworthiness?  By 
whom  can  any  such  conception  have  been 
entertained,  as  that  exdunon  of  evidence 
can  operate  as  a  security  for  the  trustwor- 
thiness of  evidence?  as  a  security  for  its 
title  to  credence,  any  more  than  m  ita  ac- 
tually obtaining  credence?" 


No,  certainly :  not  for  the  tnistworthtness 
of  the  particular  lot  of  evidence  to  which,  m 
the  instance  in  question,  the  exdusion  is  a|>- 
plied :  for,  by  the  exdusion  put  upon  it,  its 
untrustworthiness  is  always  affirmed :  —  not 
for  the  trustworthiness  of  that  one  lot ;  but 
however  for  the  trustworthiness  of  the  whole 
remaining  mass,  of  which  that  lot,  had  it 
obtained  admittance,  would  have  made  a 
part:  if  so  it  be,  that  after  the  exclusion  of 
whatever  articles  have  been  exduded,  there 
he  remaining  any  others  to  which  admittanee 
has  not  been  refused. 

CHAPTER  X. 

or  THE  RECEPTION  AND  EXTRACTION  OE  BTI- 
DBNCB,  viz,  WITH  THE  HELP  OP  THE  ABOVE 
SECURITIES. 

§  1.  Oral  Interrogation — Minutatiem  or  iVo- 
tation — Recordation  or  RegiUration, 

Reception  and  extraction — under  these  two 
words  may  be  induded  all  the  several  modes 
in  which,  and  operations  by  which,  an  artide 
of  evidence  can  make  its  way,  and  present 
itself  to  the  fiiculties  of  the  judge. 

If,  on  the  delivery  and  reception  of  the 
artide  of  evidence,  not  only  the  person  by 
whom  it  is  delivered,  but  the  judge  by  whom, 
or  under  whose  direction,  it  is  received,  and 
everybody  dse,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
acts  just  mentioned,  purdy  passive,  —  recep- 
tion  presents  itself  as  being  in  that  case  the 
proper  term. 

£f,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  or  pro- 
moting the  delivery,  any  operation  be  per- 
formed, that  operation  will  be  found  to  be 
an  act  of  interrogation;  and,  in  so  for  as  any 
evidentiary  discourse,  that  follows  in  the  form 
of  a  reeponse,  is  considered  as  the  fi'uit  or  re- 
sult produced  by  the  operation,  the  operation 
may  be  termed  extraction,  and  the  evidence 
thus  obtained  may  be  said  to  be  extracted. 

Of  reception  as  applied  to  evidence  —  of  an 
operation  so  eminently  simple,  —  little,  it  is 
obvious,  can  naturally  require  to  be  said.  On 
the  subject  of  extraction  —  a  business  of  no 
slight  complexity  and  difficulty  —  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  work  will  unavoidably 
be  expended.* 

By  interrogation  in  the  oral  form,  by  in- 
terrogation in  the  epistolary  form,  or  by  any 
such  mixture  of  the  two  as  by  inddental  con- 
venience mav  happen  to  have  been  indicated, 
— by  any  of  these  three  means  —  in  any  of 
these  three  modes,  may  evidence  be  extract- 
ed. In  the  body  of  the  work,  how  to  employ 
each  to  the  best  advantage,  will  be  found  a 
prindpal  subject  of  inquiry,  in  the  book  of 
which  this  chapter  bears  the  title. 

Answers,  impromptuary  —  called  fortii 
without  time  allowed  for  mendadty- 
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ii^  inyention  or  recollectioii — questions  put 
tingbf — questions  deduced  from  and  grovnded 
cm  tie  onMwerSt  —  from  these  circumstances, 
which  attach  themselves  as  of  course  to  the 
oral  mode,  the  efficacy  of  that  mode  of  eX' 
traction^  and,  except  in  particular  circum- 
stances, its  superiority  over  the  epittolary 
mode,  will  be  deduced :  its  superiority,  viz. 
with  reference  to  the  direet  ends  of  judica- 
ture, over  and  above  its  more  manifest  supe- 
riority wi^  relation  to  the  collateral  ends  of 
judicature,  —  viz.  avoidance  of  delay,  vexa- 
iion,  and  expente. 

Of  the  advantages  dedudble  frt>m  this  mode 
of  extraction,  a  part,  which  in  some  cases  will 
be  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  pregnant  with 
iDstniction,  will  in  effect  be  lost,  if  the  judge 
by  whom,  on  the  matter  of  &ct,  the  decision 
is  to  be  pronounced,  be  not  present  on  the 
oecasion ;  himself  a  percipient  witness  of  the 
deportment  of  the  person  from  whose  lips  the 
verbal  information  is  extracted:  —  deport- 
iDent,  that  mode  of  expression  and  source 
of  instruction,  by  which,  on  the  theatre  of 
amusement,  without  any  aid  from  words, 
whatever  is  meant  to  be  communicated  is  not 
imfivqaaitly  expressed. 

Notet  or  memorandums  in  writing,  in  any 
and  what  cases — on  any  and  what  conditions 
—  by  any  and  what  persone  —  shall  they  be 
eoDsultable,  under  examination  ?  Interroga- 
tioD  of  a  suggestive  nature  —  in  any  and  what 
cases  —  by  or  fit>m  any  and  what  persons  — 
abaU  it  be  allowed  ?  Discreditive  interroga- 
tioD  —  interrogation,  the  effect  of  which  may 
be  to  reflect  discredit  on  the  examinee  —  to 
fix  a  stain,  or  cast  a  shadow  of  doubt  upon 
bis  reputation  for  probity,  and  thereby  duni- 
viA  the  apparent  trustworthiness  —  the  pro- 
bative force  —  of  his  testimony,  shall  it,  in 
any  and  what  cases,  be  allowed  7  In  the  body 
of  the  work,  to  all  these  several  questions, 
answers  are  endeavoured  to  be  provided. 

Be*  the  evidence  thus  extracted  what  it 
may,  it  would  lose  much  of  its  eventual  use, 
aod  of  any  decision  grounded  on  it,  the  chance 
of  its  bemg  conformable  to  justice  would  be 
Tery  precarious, — if,  in  the  artide  ofparma- 
mmee,  in  the  event  of  its  being,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  party  on  either  side,  worth  the  trouble 
and  expense,  it  were  not  capable  of  being  put 
apoa  the  footing  of  ready- written  evidence. 

Hence  eoraes  the  demand  for  registration 
or  recordation  : — the  two  words  bemg  consi- 
dered as  synonymous,  and  taken  in  the  large 
and  simple  sense  thus  indicated,  — and  not 
perplexed  and  narrowed  by  technical  restric- 


Henee  again,  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
demand  for  minutation  or  notation,  -.  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  necessarily  attendant 
operation  by  whidi  the  matter  for  registration 
mast  he  supplied. 

To  the  judge,  for  the  purpose  of  occasional 


recollection, — against  the  judge,  in  the  case 
of  inddental  misconduct,  or  misdedsion,  if 
accompanied  with  blame,  —  both  ways,  to 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  piEtfties  on  both  sides 
of  the  suit  in  hand,  and  more  especially  to 
the  party  on  that  side  which  is  most  in  the 
right,  — in  some  cases,  to  the  parties  eventu- 
ally concerned  in  Jutwre  contingent  suits,  in 
which  it  may  happen  to  the  same  matter  of 
foct  to  come,  any  part  of  it,  into  question, 
—  to  parties  to  whom,  but  for  the  evidence 
thus  preserved,  it  might  happen  to  find  them- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to 
establish  this  same  matter  of  fiu:t,  and  to  that 
purpose  to  engage  in  a  contest  which  by  this 
means  is  prevented, — lastly,  to  the  legislator ^ 
in  respect  of  the  grounds,  on  which,  in  case 
of  admittance  given,  as  hereinafter  proposed, 
to  suspidous  evidence,  he  may,  by  observa- 
tion taken  of  its  nature  and  result,  feel  him- 
self disposed  and  authorized  to  give  confir- 
mation  to  any  rules,  to  which  in  this  behalf 
he  may  have  thought  fit  to  give  a  provisional 
acceptance,  or  to  substitute  other  rules  in 
thdr  stead ;  —  in  all  these  ways,  the  trans- 
formation of  ora/ into  written  evidence  will  be 
seen  to  have,  in  cases  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
its  use.  Notation,  or  say  minutation,  —  fol- 
lowed by  recordation,  or  say  registration,  — 
are  the  operations  by  which  this  transforma- 
tion is  effected. 

In  what  cases  shall  these  operations  be 
performed? — by  what  person  or  persons, 
and  in  what  mode  f  Sudi  are  the  questions 
for  which,  under  this  head,  answers  are,  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  endeavoured  to  be  pro- 
vided. 

§  2.  Extraction  should  not  be  severed  from 
Decision, 

Superintending,  at.the  very  time  of  extrac- 
tion, the  extraction  of  the  evidence  which  is 
to  form  the  ground  of  the  dedsion,  —  and 
forming  the  dedsion  which  has  that  evidence 
for  its  ground,  —  between  these  two  opera- 
tions so  intimate  is  the  connexion,  that  with- 
out considerable  danger  of  misdedsion  they 
cannot  (reason  may  have  already  been  seen 
to  suspect)  be  severed  and  allotted  to  diffe- 
rent minds.  The  one  is  no  less  essentially  a 
judicial  frmction  than  the  other.  By  any  de- 
fidency,  in  respect  dther  of  skill  or  probity, 
on  the  part  of  him  by  whom  the  grounds  for 
the  dedsion  have  beenybnNe(f,  the  most  con- 
summate measure  of  both  these  qualifications 
in  the  breast  of  him  by  whom,  on  these  same 
grounds,  the  decision  is  pronounced,  may  have 
no  better  effect  than  that  of  rendering  mis- 
dedsion the  more  sure ;  and  whoever  is  not 
fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  definitive  function, 
it  seems  not  easy  to  concdve  how  he  should 
be  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  that  which,  in  the 
way  that  has  just  been  seen,  is  preparatory 
to  It. 
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When  the  judge,  by  wbom  a  dednon  on 
the  evidence  is  pronounced,  was  not  present 
at  the  extraction  of  it,  the  loss  of  the  in- 
formation afforded  by  deportment  creates  a 
deficiency,  the  value  of  which  presents,  as 
already  intimated,  a  consideration,  to  the  force 
of  which,  no  preponderant  force,  it  should 
seem,  can  be  opposed. 

When  the  judicatory,  being  a  many-seated 
^as  a  mathematician  would  say,  a  poly-he- 
orous)  judicatory,  one  judge,  who,  alone  or 
with  others,  had  been  employed  in  the  busi- 
ness of  receipt  and  extraction,  is,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those,  if  any,  and  with  others  in 
additional  numbers,  employed  in  the  forming 
the  decision, — it  may  be  a  question  whether, 
under  this  palliative,  the  mischief  of  the  se- 
verance be  diminished  or  increased.  Adding 
to  a  judge,  whose  means  of  judging  are  supe- 
rior, a  number  of  others,  with  equal  power, 
whose  means  are  inferior,  is  an  arrangement 
which,  upon  the  &ce  of  it,  presents  no  very 
great  probability  of  superior  rectitude.* 

In  the  case  of  appeal,  if  on  the  question 
of  &ct  appeal  be  allowed,  this  disadvantage 
must  be  submitted  to:  and  under  whatsoever 
forms,  and  by  whatsoever  names,  an  appeal 
on  the  question  of  fiict  is  carried  on,  what- 
soever aidvantages  may  be  found  attached  to 
it,  will  have  tiiis  disadvantage  to  contend 
with. 

Of  a  severance,  upon  the  very  lace  of  it 
so  unnatural,  the  not  very  deep-seated  causes 
will  be  pointed  out :  and  it  will  be  seen  how 
&r  they  are  from  coinciding  or  being  consis- 
tent with  an;^  sincere  regard  for  the  interests 
of  truth  and  j  ustice. 

In  judicial  procedure,  everything  having 

*  Under  Rome-bred  procedure,  in  the  French 
edition  of  it,  in  the  deciaing  judicatory,  the  judge 
by  whom  the  mass  of  evidence  had  been  received 
and  extracted,  was  called  the  Juge-Rapporteur: 
—  and  so  in  other  countries  in  which  Rome-bred 
procedure  is  principally  employed. 

The  tumin|r  over  to  a  clerk's  derk.  examining 
each  witness  m  a  ttte-d-tCte. — the  formation  of 
those  ^unds,  on  which,  m  all  the  parade  of 
publicity,  the  decision  pronounced  by  the  head 
of  the  law  is  to  be  determined,  is  among  those 
exemplilications  of  interested  negligence,  whidi 
were  reserved  for  English  judicature. 

By  the  arrangement  by  which  he  is  thus  laid 
under  the  hanpy  impossibility  of  judging  well, 
the  purse  of  this  or  that  other  great  dignitary  is, 
as  usual,  swelled. 

In  other  countries,  in  those  judicatories  in 
which  the  same  mode  of  extraction,  viz.  the  Ro- 
man  mode,  is  pursued,  not  only  is  the  function- 
ary, by  whom  the  evidence  is  extracted,  a  judge 
or  the  same  class,  denomination,  and  rank,^ana 
at  other  times  employed  in  public  in  the  same 
occupations  as  those  are,  by  whom  the  decision 
which  is  to  be  pronounced  on  the  ground  of  the 
evidence  thus  collected  is  to  be  formed,  —  but  in 
that  judge,  improbity  finds  a  constantly  present 
check,  imbecility  a  constantly  present  suj^iort,  in 
the  porson  of  an  attendant  scribe. 


for  its  author  the  man  of  law — everything 
on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  under  fiavour 
of  the  darkness  of  the  age,  ha^  everywhere, 
of  course,  for  its  chief,  not  to  say  ita  sole 
object,  in  as  fiu*  at  circumstances  admitted, 
the  convenience — the  advantage  in  eTerj 
shape  —  of  the  man  of  law. 

To  this  cause  may  be  referred,  without  dif- 
ficulty, so  noany  pernicious  applications  as  la 
this  field  may  be  seen  made  of  the  principle 
of  the  division  of  labour;  —  that  genial  prin- 
ciple, the  fertility  of  which  is,  in  the  field  of 
political  economy,  so  salutary. 

Beneath,  as  well  as  on,  the  bench,  in  each 
offset,  into  which  by  division  the  polypus  — 
not  to  say  the  leach  — has  contrived  to  moltv- 
ply  himself^  behold  at  the  same  time  a  screem^ 
by  which  the  light  of  true  information  ia  shut 
out, — a  discolouring  medium,  by  which  ^Ise 
light  is  let  in,  —  and  a  sponge,  by  which  the 
substance  of  the  litigants  is  absorbed. 

The  judge,  decomposing  himself  into  the 
evidence-collecting  and  the  deciding  judge  z-^ 
the  agent  of  the  party,  into  the  attorney  and 
the  advocate  :-^eacii  of  these  again  into  a 
cluster  of  sub-ofiscts,  the  more  numerous, 
the  more  favourable  to  misrepresentation^ 
—  to  its  consequence,  misdedsion,  —  to  the 
boundless  increase  of  fiictitious  and  needless 
delist  vexation,  and  expense. 

Immediately  under  the  bench,  the  scribe 
has  decomposed  himself^  or  rather  has  been 
decomposed  by  his  master  the  judge,  into  a 
similar  cluster  of  the  like  oflbets,  that  in  eadi 
of  them  the  master  may  find  an  additional 
sponge.  By  the  whole  tribe  together,  as  much 
as  possible  done  of  that  by  which  lees  are 
collected;  as  little  as  possible, — and  little 
indeed  that  is  1  —-of  that  by  which  the  pur- 
poses of  justice — the  true  ends  of  judicature 
— are  served.f 

§  3.  Epistolary  Interrogation, 

In  certain  cases,  the  employment  of  the 
written,  viz.  the  ejnstolary,  mode  of  extract- 
ing evidence  becomes  matter  of  necessity  or 
convenience : — what  (it  will  be  asked)  is  the 
description  of  these  cases  ?  For  furnishing  an 
answer  expressed  in  general  terms,  two  classes 
of  cases  may  be  brought  to  view:  1.  Where, 
by  the  nature  of  the  case,  for  the  formation 
of  such  answers  as  shall  be  necessary  to  the 
correctness  and  completeness  of  the  mass-  of 
evidence,  a  greater  length  of  time  employed 
in  recollection  and  consideration  is  necessary, 
than  is  compatible  with  the  operation  of  ex> 
traction,  when  performed  in  the  ord  mode ; 
2.  Where,  by  the  remoteness  of  the  abode 
of  the  examinee  firom  the  seat  of  judicial 
inquiry,  the  employment  of  the  oral  mode  is 


•f  For  examples  of  a  sort  of  matter  which 
might  with  advantage  be  consigned  to  remem- 
brance, and  is  not,  see  Chaper  XXIII.  Safi^ 
guards,  ^c 
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rendered  either  phyncelly  or  prudendally  im- 
practicable. 

For  the  better  securing  the  efficiency  of 
the  interrogati?e  process  when  earned  on  in 
this  mode,  two  arrangements,  in  the  character 
of  sub-secttritieSf  will  be  brought  to  view:  for 
the  sense  oi  responsibility,  responses  (as  under 
natoral  procedure)  in  the  Jhrsi  person,  not  Cm 
under  tecAnico/  procedure)  in  the  third: — tor 
distvsctmeus  and  faciUty  of  reference,  thence 
also  for  responsibility,  paragraphs,  limited  in 
length  and  numbered. 

Of  these  practical  arrangements,  the  ra- 
tioaale  is  particularly  developed  in  detail:  and 
if  sudi  as  is  supposed  be  the  demand  for  them, 
notwithstanding  the  security  afforded  by  an 
instrument  so  powerful  as  the  practice  of  in- 
terrogation is  under  whatsoever  disadvantages 
appUed,  —  much  greater  roust  it  be  in  the 
case,  in  ^ich  the  declaration  is  delivered 
without  the  benefit  of  any  such  security,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  bill  in  equity, — an  answer  in 
equity, — a  paper  of  special  pleading  at  com- 
mon law, — or  an  affidavit. 

S  4.  Modes  of  Interrogation  principally  in  use. 

The  form  of  the  discourse,  vis.  oral  or 
seriptitious,  — the  constitution  of  the  judica- 
ture,— and  the  distinction,  such  as  it  is,  be- 
tween publicity  and  privacy  : —  out  of  these 
three  circumstances  put  together,  five  dis- 
tinguishable, and  alike  established  modes  of 
exawuMotion  or  interrogation  may  be  seen  com- 
posed : — 1.  The  oral  mode,  per  partes,  coram 
judice  et  assessoribuM  publice  ;*  2.  The  episto- 
lary mode  per  partes  ;\  3.  The  oral  mode,  in 
secreto  per  judicem  delegatum ;%  4.  The  oral 
mode,  M  secreto  perjudices  utrinque  electot  ;|| 
4.  The  oral  mode,  per  judicem  publice-^ — Of 
these  several  modes,  the  comparative  subser- 
viency to  the  purposes  of  justice  is  in  the 
body  of  the  work  endeavoured  to  be  brought 
to  view. 

Browbeating  —  I  mean  the  species  of  pro- 
fessional or  rather  official  insolence  and  op- 
pression (I  say  official,  for  the  advocate  cannot 
offend  unreproved,  but  he  has  the  judge  for 
hit  accomplice)  ^  browbeating  presents  an 
objection,  which  by  practitioners  under  the 
secret  mode  has  been  urged§  against  the  first 
of  these  modes,  and  with  but  too  much  jus- 
tice, if,  as  it  seems  to  be  tacitly  assumed,  the 
abuse  were  an  irremediable  one.  A  remedy, 
if  not  absolutely  sanative,  palliative  at  least, 
will  be  found  suggested. 


*  As  in  jury  triaL    t  As  by  a  bill  in  e<puity. 

±  As  in  the  court  of  chancery's  examiner^s 
once,  in  town  causes. 

I  As  under  the  commissions  issued  by  the 
court  of  chancery,  for  taking  evidence  in  coun- 
try causes. 

if  As  on  examination  taken  by  a  justice  of 
peace. 

§  Brown,  L  479. 

Vol.  VL 


§  5.  Oral  or  Epistolary  mode — which  to 
employ  f 

By  the  oral  mode  in  its  best  form,  or  by 
the  epistolary  mode  in  its  best  form, — 1^ 
which,  in  any  giten  case,  will,  upon  the  whole, 
be  rendered  service  the  most  profitable  to  the 
purposes  of  justice?  The  answer  has  been 
seen  already,  and  has  an  unavoidable  depen- 
dence on  the  individualizing  circumstances 
of  each  individual  case.  Among  the  cases — 
(extensive  the  collection  of  them  will  be  seen 
to  be) — in  which  a  conflict  is  apt  to  take 
place  between  the  direct  and  the  collateral 
ends  of  judicature,  this  will  be  seen  to  be 
one.  In  many  instances,  where  for  rectitude 
of  decision  the  oral  mode  might  be  preferable, 
tor  avoidance  of  delay,  vexation,  and  expense, 
attached  to  personal  attendance,  the  episto- 
larv  mode  may  be  the  only  mode  pruden' 
tially,  in  others  the  only  mode  pnysicaUy 
practicable.  In  other  cases,  where,  for  assist- 
ance to  the  oral,  the  epistolary  mode,  or  vice 
versa,  might  not  be  altogether  without  its  use, 
the  additional  load  of  delay,  vexation,  and  ex- 
pense, that  might  be  found  inseparable  firom 
it,  might  recommend  the  sacrifice  of  it. 

The  proposed  examinee, — in  what  quar- 
ter is  hb  station  in  the  theatre  of  justice? — 
on  the  defendant's  side,  on  the  plaintiff's  side, 
or  in  the  witness's  box?  Correspondent  to 
these  differences  in  position,  different  an- 
swers may  be  found  best  adapted,  upon  the 
whole,  to  the  purposes  of  justice. 

Epistolarily  extracted,  —  shall  it,  in  any, 
and  what  cases,  be  deemed  sufficient,  without 
orally-extracted  evidence  ?  In  the  first  instance 
and  provisionally,  the  answer  will  be  seen  to 
depend,  as  above,  upon  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  individual  case.  But,  in  ulti- 
mate resort,  the  conflict  between  affirmance 
and  disaffirmance  still  remaining,  no  decision 
that  is  to  be  immediately  definitive,  will,  it  is 
believed,  be  found  sufficiently  grounded,  that 
has  not  for  its  warrant  an  examination,  coram 
judice,  et  partibus,  fiice  to  fiice.* 

§  6.  Cross-examination — AnglicS,  and 
Homano-Anglice. 

Under  the  general  head  of  interrogation, 
cross-examination  has  been  mentioned  as  a 
term  pregnant  with  confusion :  for  an  attempt 
to  dispel  that  confusion,  matters  are  now  ripe. 

Cross-examination  being  performed,  as 
above,  in  the  only  genuine  and  rational  —  in 
the  English'bred  mode, — the  questions  put 
on  one  side  have  in  part,  for  their  ground,  the 
answers  given  to  the  questions  put  on  the 
other : — performed  in  the  JRome-bred  mode, 

*  Thus,  ailer  an  answer  put  in  upon  'oath  to 
s  bill  in  equity,  the  contest  is  liable  to  conclude 
(thou^  by  a  separate  cause)  with  jury-trial,  on 
an  inoictment  for  peijury.  Add  to  this  the  more 
fVequent  case  of  an  issue. 

C 
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the  questions  are  all  framed,  by  a  person,  from 
whom  all  questions  on  the  other  side,  conse- 

Suently  all  errors  of  which  they  can  be  pro- 
active,  are  kept  avowedly  and  anxiously 
concealed. 

In  Rome-hred  procedure,  the  process  of  ex- 
traction,  for  how  many  days  or  weeks  conti- 
nued, being  kept  involved  in  impenetrable 
darkness,  what  the  nature  and  effect  of  cross- 
examination  thus  performed  is,  may  be  a  se- 
cret, —  not  only  to  the  non-lawyer,  but  even 
among  lawyers,  to  any  except  those  whose 
particular  branch  of  experience  has  initiated 
them  into  the  mysteries  of  that  antique  and 
adsdtitious  system  of  procedure. 

§  7.  ConfrorUatioH  and  Repetitum  RamanicS, 

In  Rome-bred  procedure,  two  courses  or 
stages  of  proceeding, — the  one  confrontation, 
the  other  re-examnation,  Romano- Gallice  re- 
coUment,  —  Romano^Scotice  repetition, — Ro. 
mono '  Anglo 'EcciesioBticS,  also  repetition,* 
—  both  of  them,  in  name  at  least,  and  in  the 
character  of  distinct  processes,  and  causes  of 
proceeding,  in  wbstance  alike  unknown  in 
EngUsh-bred  procedure,  occupy  each  of  them 
a  conspicuous  place. 

If  so  it  be,  that  on  a  question  of  fiu:t,  in  all 
places,  and  at  all  times,  not  to  speak  <^  all 
causes,  the  means  and  modes  of  forming  a  just 
ground  for  decision  cannot  but  be  much  the 
same,  — how  comes  it,  that  two  operations, 
to  which,  under  the  governments  of  civilized 
countries  in  general,  modem  as  well  as  ancient, 
so  much  importance  has  been  attached,  should 
be  in  a  manner  unknown  to  English  practice  ? 

On  ihe  continent,  both  cot^ontation,  and 
the  examination  called  recokment  and  repeti- 
tion, are  confined  to  penal  cases  of  the  higher 
order.  By  confrontation,  the  system  of  dark 
seclusion  being,for  this  purpose,  and /iro  tanto, 
subjected  to  a  partial  and  momentary  relaxa- 
tion, supposed  oo-deUnquents,  with  or  with- 
out the  addition  of  unsuspected  witnesses, 
are  brought  together,  and  set  to  ply  each  other 
with  mutu^  interrogations : — scene,  the  dark- 
ness  of  the  judicial  closet,  —  under  Uie  inspec- 
tion of  the  judge  —  with  or  without  his  scribe, 
— at  any  rate,  with  no  other  check  upon  him 
than  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  applied  by 
the  presence  <^  that  more  or  less  dependent 
subordinate.  Establishing  the  identity  of  the 
supposed  delinquent,  and  promoting  the  </ts- 
dosure  of  all  relevant  matters  of  fact,  are 
the  objects  which  confrontation  is  stated  as 
having  in  view. 

Securing  correctness  and  completeness 
against  misreooUection  on  the  part  of  the 
examinee,  —  securing  his  freedom  against  se- 
duction, whether  in  the  form  of  intimidation 
or  enticement,  considered  as  capable  of  being 
administered  to  him  by  the  judge,  —  securing 
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the  authenticity  of  the  minutes  agionst  mis- 
representation at  the  hands  of  the  judge,  — 
such  are  the  purposes,  to  which  the  system  of 
regulations  relative  to  these  objects  appears, 
how  unsuccessfully  soever,  to  have  been  di- 
rected. 

Between  these  two  operations,  thus  upon 
the  hce  of  them  so  dissimilar,  so  dose  how- 
ever  is  the  analogy  imagined  and  ascribed  to 
them,  that,  under  the  Romano^GaUic  pro- 
cedure, cases  are  laid  down,  in  which  am- 
frontation  is  to  find  in  repetition  a  declaredly 
adequate  substitute. 

In  the  case  of  confrontation,  the  scantiness 
of  its  application,  —  as  if  there  were  any  sort 
of  case  in  which  light  from  all  quarters  were 
less  conducive  to  rectitude  of  dedsion  than 
another, — in  the  case  of  repetition  as  well  as 
oonfit>ntation,  their  conjunct  intufficienaf  to 
every  usefril  purpose,  in  comparison  of  the 
security  afforded  by  publidty  and  open  doors, 
will  be  held  up  to  view. 

Under  the  English  mode,  without  the  name 
and  form,  jmy-trial,  whether  preceded  or  not 
by  the  preliminary  examinations  performed  by 
a  magistrate,  gives  in  part  the  effect,  and  by 
a  slight  extension  of  Uie  right  of  interroga- 
tion might  be  made  to  give  the  whole,  of  the 
effect  of  confrontation.  In  regard  to  repttU 
tion,  preceded  by  that  same  preliminary  exa- 
mination, it  gives  actiudly  part  of  the  good 
effed<,  and  might  easily  be  made  to  give  the 
whole  of  the  good  effect,  so  vainly  aimed  at 
by  repetition  when  performed  in  the  dose 
mode.f 

CHAPTER  XL 

COLLECTION    OF    EVIDENCE  —  ENGU8H 
PEACTICB. 

§  I.  Natural  Procedure,-^  Fit  Modes-^Par- 
Uamentary  and  Junf  Trial,  ^c. 

"  Video  mdiora  proboqae,  dttciiora  aequor." 
The  beet  they  lnu>w  and  prmlae,— the  worst  punoe. 

Neveb  was  trite  adage  more  fiiUy  exempli- 
fied, never  more  completely  verified  —  veri- 
fied in  those  high  situations  in  which  it  is 
least  excusable. 

Of  the  system  best  adapted  to  the  collect- 
ing of  evidence,  though  the  several  leading 
features,  with  their  respective  uses  and  ex- 
cellences, may  never  yet  have  been  distinctly 
and  completdy  brought  to  view,  of  this  best 
system,  —  the  only  one  that  ever  could  really 
have  had  for  its  object  the  discovering  of 
truth,  and  administering  of  uncorrupt  justice, 
there  is  no  secret:  no  secret  can  there  ever 
have  been,  to  any  of  those  by  whom,  to  the 
extent  of  their  power,  the  two  worst  modes 
that  could  be  found  have  all  along,  as  will  be 
seen,  been  employed  in  preference. 


-f  Vis.  by  undequague  intenogation,  if  sub- 
stituted to  the  incomplete  mode  in  use. 
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This  oonsdoosnefls  will  be  placed  m  broad 
dayligiit,  before  this  chapter  is  at  its  close. 

On  this  occasion,  for  giving  ideas  of  per- 
fection carried  into  practice,  two  modes  of 
extraction  require  to  be  presented  to  view 
on  the  same  line ;  viz.  the  mode  pursued  in 
parUamentary  commUteet^  and  the  mode  pur- 
sued in  jury-trial:  —  presented,  not  now  it  is 
true,  as  standing  as  yet,  either  of  them,  on 
the  very  summit  of  ihe  scale  of  perfection, 
or  at  least  jury-trial, — but  as  capable,  when 
put  together,  of  enabling  the  mind  to  form 
an  idea  of  it :  —  the  parliamentary  mode  as 
being  nearest  to  perfection,  —  the  jury  mode 
as  being  the  most  familiar  to  the  public  mind. 

On  this  same  occasion,  be  it  observed,  the 
co9q)ontion  of  the  judicatory  is  a  subject  that 
should  be  kept  completely  out  of  view.  How 
important  soever,  —  in  itself,  and  with  re- 
ference to  the  ultimate  result  of  the  inquiry, 
—yet,  with  reference  to  the  suliject  here  m 
quettioB,  vis.  the  mode  of  receipt  and  extrac- 
tion, it  b  a  matter  comparatively  foreign  and 
irrelevant. 

At  the  time  when  the  system  of  jury-trial 
was  first  formed,  not  only  was  printing  alto- 
gether unknown,  but  even  writing,  the  great 
source  of  complication,  was,  except  in  the 
bstance  of  here  and  there  an  instrument  of 
primary  importance,  public  and  private  to- 
gether, scarcely  in  use.  The  ignorant  aim- 
phdty  of  the  age,  wiu.\e  it  insured  a  propor- 
tiooaUe  degree  of  simplicity  to  all  subjects 
of  discussion,  insured  at  the  same  time  a  cor- 
respondent degree  of  simplicity,  precipitancy, 
and  imperfection,  to  the  course  pursued  in 
fwmining  into  the  grounds  and  merits  of  all 
subjects  of  dispute.  Slight  was  the  degree 
of  complication,  or  even  of  estimated  difficulty 
and  importance,  that  sufficed  to  give,  to  a 
legal  knot,  the  character  of  a  Gordian  one :  — 
and  in  that  case,  for  the  cutting  of  it,  in  some 
iMtanoes  an  assertion  of  the  party,  conceived 
hi  the  roost  general  terms,  with  the  ceremony 
of  aa  oath  for  sanctionment,  and  a  general 
attestation  of  character  for  corroboration,  — 
b  others,  a  mutual  attempt  to  murder,  called 
OB  ^>peal  to  heaven,  was  received  in  prefer- 
ence to,  aad  to  the  exclusion  o(  all  other 
evidence. 

In  jury-trial,  the  grand  features  of  ezcel- 
leoee  are — interrogation  by  partie$  on  both 
•ides — examination  vivd  voce  —  consequent 
cxchision,  to  a  considerable  d^rree,  of  the  fa- 
culties of  mendacioos  ixveniion  andsa^^esttoa 
—  these,  together  with  the  publicity  given 
to  that  part  of  the  system  of  procedure.  Of 
Aese,  —  in  contradistinction  to  epistoktry 
ttutemeai,  and  written  depositions,  consisting 
of  statenenta  minuted  down  in  the  shape  of 
•Bswert  to  preconcerted  and  written  interro- 
gatories,—rtoA  voce  deposition  was  the  neces- 
sary rescdt  of  the  rudeness  and  ignorance  of 
the*  age :  w^e,  in  contradis^ction  to  inter- 
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rogation  by  the  judge  alone,  — interrogation 
performed  by  ^rsons  interested  on  both  sides, 
as  well  as  by  the  judge, — this,  and  the  pub- 
licity of  the  inquiry,  was,  with  or  Mrithout  any 
adequate  or  clear  conception  of  use  and  sub- 
serviency to  truth  and  justice,  the  natural, 
if  not  the  necessary,  result  or  accompaniment 
of  what  there  was  of  popularity  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  judicatory: — a  jury  being  a 
sort  ofieUct  committee,  gradually  imd  silently 
substituted  to  the  whole  body  of  the  free- 
holders, —  to  the  whole  mass  of  that  portion 
of  the  people  whose  feelings  and  interests 
were  alone,  in  those  days,  considered  as 
having  any  claim  to  notice. 

In  the  mode  of  extraction  then  and  thus 
pursued,  the  great  defect  was  and  is  —  the 
want  of  time  for  occasional  recollection,  and 
eventually  necessary  ulterior  investigation,* 
and  consequently  the  non  •  emplo3rment  of 
writing,  in  the  character  of  an  instrument  for 
exhibiting,  correcting,  completing,  and  pre- 
serving, the  result  of  those  instructive  ope- 
rations. 

In  the  system  of  parliamentary  procedure 
— parliamentary-committee-procedure  — this 
deficiency,  fat^  to  the  purpose  of  inquiries, 
applied  to  such  subjects,  and  directed  to  such 
objects,  as  it  could  not  but  have  been, — has 
long  since,  and  continues  to  be,  effectually 
supplied.  This  modem  mode  of  procedure, 
not  having  taken  its  commencement  till  the 
art  of  writing  had  come  pretty  generally  into 
use,  —  till,  in  the  character  of  instruments  of 
investigation  and  dispute,  the  productions  of 
that  mind-exalting  art  had  become  abundant 
and  generally  diffused,  —  and  (as  will  be  seen 
a  little  further  on)  no  sinister  interest  having 
place,  powerful  enough  to  overrule,  in  this, 
as  in  the  other  case  it  has  done,  the  dictates 
of  truth  and  justice, — the  consequence  has 
been  that  degree  of  comparative  perfection, 
the  fruits  of  which  have  been  so  copiously 
reaped,  while,  for  want  of  motives  and  occa- 
sions for  holding  it  up  to  view,  the  thii^  it- 
self has  been  so  little  noticed. 

In  the  mode  of  collecting  evidence  pursued 
in  the  courts  of  summary  procedure  in  gene- 
ral, and  in  particular  in  die  summarily  pro- 


*  It  is  by  this  deficiency,  that,  in  cases  attended 
with  a  certain  degree  of  complication, — cases  of 
aeoounty  for  example— jury-trial  has  been  found 
to  be  abs(dutely  unfit  for  use: — instances  to  a 
neat  extent,  and  of  capital  importance,  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  being  applied  to  the  purposca 
for  which  it  continues  to  be  m  outward  snow  em- 
ployed, and  declared  to  be  in  use.  In  these  cases^ 
no  decision  being  really  produced  by  it,  the  party 
who  is  in  the  right,  is  made  to  suffer  the  whole 
of  the  burthen,  without  thepossibility  of  reap- 
ing* any  benefit  from  it  Thus  is  the  terpetU 
substituted  for  thtjlth^  and  hi  the  hands  of  Judge 
and  Ga  employed  as  an  instrument  of  deceit  and 
depredation^  in  a  manner  that  has  been  particu« 
larized  and  proved  in  another  place^  See  Scotch 
Refbrnu 
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ceeding judicatories  ofjiuHces  oftheptace^  as 
well  as  in  the  small-debt  courts  called  courts 
of  conscience^  there  exists  nothing  to  hinder 
Uie  combination  of  those  several  features  of 
perfection :  —  nor,  under  favour  of  the  auspi- 
cious absence  of  idl  technical  bars,  does  any 
reason  present  itself  for  supposing,  that  in 
such  desirable  combinations  they  are  not  ac- 
tually and  generally  employed.  But  as  in 
these  comparatively  simple  cases,  any  compa- 
ratively considerable  demand  for  recollection, 
investigation  and  reference  to,  and  selection 
from,  written  documents,  will  not  frequently 
present  itself,  so,  in  both  these  instances,  con- 
cerning the  mode  of  procedure  thus  pursued, 
so  little  is  the  notice  that  has  been  generally 
taken,  and  so  slender  is  the  utmost  account 
that  is  anywhere  to  be  found  of  it  in  print, 
—  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  what  men- 
tion is  made  of  them  has  principally  for  its 
object  the  showing,  that,  while  so  richly  de- 
serving as  they  are,  not  only  to  be  brought 
to  view  —  but  held  up  exclusively  for  imita- 
tion, they  have  not  on  the  present  occasion 
been  overlooked. 

§  2.   Unfit  employed,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
above  fit  modes. 

In  relation  to  the  modes  of  collecting  evi- 
dence, employed,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  jury- 
trial  mode,  by  English  judges,  if  ever  the 
time  should  come,  in  which,  to  the  good  peo- 
ple of  England,  justice  and  injustice  should 
cease  to  be  matters  of  indifference,  the  follow- 
ing propositions  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed 
altogether  undeserving  of  their  notice. 

1.  That  the  only  forms  in  which,  in  so  &r 
as  they  have  found  themselves  at  liberty, 
English  judges  have  received  those  commu- 
nications, to  which,  with  the  effect^  they  have 
given  the  luime  of  evidence^  are  depositions 
and  affidavits. 

Depositions,  being  composed  of  testimony 
collected  in  the  Rome-bred  mode,  viz.  in 
secret,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  by  the 
nominee  of  a  judge,  or  by  the  nominees  of  the 
parties  on  both  sides,  in  answer  to  strings  of 
questions,  prepared  on  behalf  of  the  parties, 
and  thus  reduced  to  a  written  form,  to  which 
the  deponents  are  made  respectivelv  to  annex 
their  signatures  and  affidavits  of  ready- written 
statements  delivered  under  the  same  sanction, 
but  without  being  subjected  to  interrogation. 

2.  That  these  modes  are  both  of  them  re- 
pugnant to  every  one  of  the  true  ends  of  ju- 
dicature, conducive  to  deception,  and  thence 
to  misdedsion — conducive  to  needless  delay, 
vexation,  and  expense. 

3.  That  of  the  unfitness  of  these  modes  of 
proceeding,  those  by  whom  they  were  intro- 
duced, —  tiiose  by  whom  they  are  continued, 
—  and  those  by  whom  they  have  been  up- 
holden,  —  have  all  been,  and  without  excep- 
tion are,  fully  and  undeniably  conscious :  — 


and  that  in  the  whole  profession,  unless  among 
the  professors  of  Rome-bred  law  any  excep- 
tion should  be  to  be  found,  there  exists  not 
so  much  as  the  pretence  of  doubt. 

4.  That  the  modes  of  judicial  proceeding 
thus  known  to  be  repugnant  to  truth  and  jus- 
tice, have  always  been,  and  continue  to  be  in 
a  pre-eminent  degree,  subservient  to  the  pri- 
vate and  sinister  interest  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  introduced,  —  of  those  by  whom 
they  continue  to  be  practised,  — and  of  those 
by  whom  they  continue  to  be  upholden. 

§  3.  Deposition,  Romano-Anglic^  —  its 
Inaptitude. 

In  comparison  of  the  jury-trial  mode,  more 
particularly  if,  when  occasion  re<}uire8,  im- 
proved by  minutation  and  recordation,  and  by 
opportunity  of  amendment,  —  the  following 
may  be  stated  as  the  features  of  inaptitude  ob- 
servable in  the  Rome-bred  deposition  mode. 

I.  Deception  favoured ;  viz.  by  exclusion 
of  portions  of  the  testimony,  extractible  from 
one  and  the  same  examinee : — 

1.  The  adverse  party  not  being  apprised  of 
the  answers  that  will  be  given  by  the  exa- 
minee to  the  questions  put  to  him  by  the  party 
by  whom  his  testimony  is  called  for,  nor  so 
much  as  what  those  questions  themselves  will 
be, — no  effectual  counter-interrogation  —  no 
cross-examination  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word  —  has  place :  so  that,  from  this  defect, 
were  it  the  only  one,  deceptions  incomplete- 
ness and  incorrectness,  and  consequent  decep- 
tion and  misdedsion,  may  be  stated  as  the 
natural  and  ever  probable  result. 

II.  Deception  fiivoured;  viz.  by  weakening 
the  restraint  put  upon  mendadty  and  teme- 
rity by  the  sense  of  responsibility :  — 

2.  If,  as  in  the  open  mode,  and  in  ordinary 
conversation,  the  deponent  were,  from  first 
to  last,  made  to  speak  in  his  own  person,  — 
if  the  words  exhibited  as  his  had  been  the 
very  words  that  had  been  in  the  first  instance 
employed  by  himself  for  giving  expression  to 
his  own  recollections  or  pretended  recollec- 
tions, —  if,  in  a  word,  the  discourse,  to  which 
he  is  made  to  annex  his  signature  as  being  Ais, 
were  his  own,  —  were  originally  and  without 
variation  his  own, — the  sense  of  responsibility, 
which  to  the  form  of  speedi  in  question  at- 
taches itself  in  a  degree  so  much  more  acute 
than  to  any  other,  would  in  some  degree  ope- 
rate as  a  dieck  upon  mendadty  and  temerity, 
— as  a  security  against  deceptious  incorre<5t- 
ness  and  incompleteness. 

As  if  to  deprive  truth  and  justice  of  the 
benefit  of  this  security,  the  discourse,  wfaidi 
in  answer  to  the  questions  that  had  been  pro- 
pounded, had  been  delivered  b^  the  deponent 
himself^  ia  in  this  mode  set  aside,  —  another 
discourse,  fituned,  not  to  sajr  invented,  by  the 
examiner,  is  substituted,  —  and  it  b  to  this 
discourse,  thus  fiuned  by  another  person,  that 
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the  deponent  is  made  to  annex  that  signa- 
ture, by  which  he  certifies  it  to  be  his.* 

III.  Deception  &voured;  —  viz.  by  exclu- 
sion put  upon  the  entire  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses in  any  number. 

3.  In  the  open  mode,  by  the  evidence  pro- 
duced in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  by 
the  publicity  given  to  the  whole  case,  it  will 
frequently  happen  —  and  especially  in  cases, 
in  the  nature  of  which  it  is  to  afford  a  copious 
fund  of  evidence,  among  which  those  of  the 
greatest  importance  are  apt  to  find  them- 
selves —  that  ulterior  sources  of  evidence  will 
be  indicated,  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
the  evidence  from  these  sources  obtained. 
Of  the  ciose  mode,  the  exclusion  of  all  casual 
and  supplemental  evidence  not  only  is  the 
natural  and  frequent  result,  but  has  been  a 
professed  object-f 

IV.  Deception  fiivoured;  —  viz.  by  clouds 
of  irrelevant  or  needless  matter  introduced. 

4.  In  the  open  mode,  viz.  in  the  way  oimvd 
voce  examination  performed  in  public — per- 
formed by  advocates,  in  the  presence  of  ma- 
naging agents  on  both  sides,  with  or  without 
that  of  parties,  —  it  will  frequently  happen, 
that  by  a  short  statement  made  by  a  witness 
ant4M!edently  examined,  ulterior  evidence, 
which  to  an  unlimited  amount  would  other- 
wise have  been  adduced,  being  plainly  ren- 
dered unnecessary,  is  saved.  In  the  close 
awde,  all  such  casual  lights  being  shut  out, 
the  consequence  is — that  lest  any  possible 

*  When  the  an  of  writing  was  in  a  manner 
coafioed  to  priests  and  Uwjreis,  and  anung  non- 
lawyers  ignoranoe  was  so  gross  and  general,  as, 
on  an  occasion  thus  solemn  and  thus  rormidable. 
Kcarcely  to  admit  of  any  approadi  to  correct  ana 
iivtructive  statement,  without  tutorage,  — it  was 
n^taral  enough,  that  the  individual  from  whom 
the  informatioD  came,  and  who,  in  writing  at  least, 
was  not  able  to  givehis  own  account  of  it,  should, 
instead  of  being  himself  the  tpeaker,^  be  spoken 
of^  viz.  by  the  man  in  authoriQr,  by  whom  m  this 
learned  form  the  infoimation  was  delivered. 

Not  but  that,  in  this  way,  instead  of  the  more 
tmstwmthy  shape  of  immediate  testimony,  the 
information  presented  itself,  to  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  several  posons  at  least,  in  the  less  trustworthy 
shape  of  hearmv  evidence, «- hearsay  evidence, 
repeated  in  writing  by  a  person,  himself  unap- 
paient  and  unknown.  But  in  those  days,  dis- 
cinctions  thus  refined  would  attract  little  notice. 

•f  The  reason  on  which  this  exclusion  is 
grounded,  is  such  as,  of  itsdf,  affords  an  indica- 
tion oi  the  state  of  moral  depravation,  to  which 
audi  a  system  of  judicature  is  calculated  to  give 
birth  and  continuance.  The  assumption  is, — 
that  if  the  iacts  which  a  man  wanted  to  have 
proved  were  known,  for  the  proof  of  them,  evi- 
dence in  an  nnliminfd  quanti^n^ght  always,  or 
generally,  be  obtainable. 

OTthe  true  evidence  in  existence,  the  Quantity 
is  in  every  case  a  limited  quantity:  ana  by  the 
e^elmsion  of  an  nndetemunate  and  unknown 
portkm  of  it,  what  additional  probability  of  cor- 
rectness and  completeness  could  a  man  hope  to 
^ve  to  the  aggregate  mass  of  evidence  ? 


advantage  should  be  lost,  whatsoever  evidence 
presents  a  possibility  of  proving  serviceable 
to  the  party,  is  by  eadi  party  irrevocably  and 
irredudbly  extracted.  Moreover,  questions 
and  answers  being  in  this  mode  all  committed 
to  writing,  —  and  the  string  of  questions  that 
shall  be  put  to  the  witness  pre-appointed,  -^ 
hence  needless  delay,  vexation,  and  expense. 

V.  Delay,  vexation,  and  expense  produced, 

—  cause,  lawyer's  sinister  interest. 

5.  Of  all  the  functionaries,  public  as  well 
as  private,  employed  in  the  collection  of  evi- 
dence in  this  close  and  written  mode,  there  is 
not  perhaps  one  who  has  not  an  interest  in 
giving  unnecessary  increase  to  the  expense  of 
it,  and  consequently  to  the  delay  subservient, 
and  the  vexation  concomitant,  to  that  ex- 
pense :  — nor  any  one  who  does  not  find  it 
more  or  less  in  his  power  to  promote  that 
sinister  interest. 

VI.  Delay,  &c.  produced: — cause,  finan- 
cier's sinister  interest. 

6.  The  man  of  finance,  seeing  a  source  from 
which  money  is  extractible,  and  without  that 
disturbance  to  his  own  case,  which  is  the  na- 
tural result,  where  the  persons  on  whom  the 
burthen  rests  are  in  a  condition  to  combiie 
their  exertions  for  the  purpose  of  opposition 
and  remonstrance,  —  the  man  of  finance,  ob- 
serving in  that  denial  of  justice  with  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  thus  af- 
flicted, a  sure,  yet  little-noticed,  means  of 
enabling  the  class,  to  which  he  and  the  circle 
in  which  he  moves  belong,  to  keep  in  a  state 
of  irremediable  oppression  the  inferior  classes, 

—  makes  the  most  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  of  distressing  the  distressed,  and 
instead  of  affording  relief  against  licensed 
oppression  and  depredation,  which  he  sees 
exercised  by  otiiers,  stretches  forth  his  hand 
to  aggravate  it. 

In  the  open  mode,  sound  not  being  taxable 
as  writing  is,  the  afflicted  escape  thus  from 
his  inexorable  hand.  They  are  saved  from  his 
inhumanity  by  his  impotence. 

§4.  Affidavit  Evidence  —  its  Inaptitude, 
Comparison  made  with  the  open  and  oral 
interrogation  mode,  —  comparison  even  made 
with  the  close  interrogation  mode,  as  above, 

—  the  following  may  be  stated  as  the  features 
of  inaptitude,  l^bat  have  place  in  the  uninter- 
rogated  —  the  affidavit  mode.:( 

I.  Not  being  accompanied  by  any  evidence 
extracted  from  ^  same  source,  either  by 
counter4nterrogation,  or  so  much  as  by  pri- 
mary uiterrogation,  it  lies  thereby  under  a 
preponderant  probability  of  being  incorrect 
4IS  well  as  incomplete,  and  thereby  deceptions. 


X  Deposition  is  delivery  of  affidavit  evidence : 

what  shall  delivery  of  oral  evidence  be  called  ? 

Testification  9  from  to  testify  ?~or  might  not 
iesti/ication  be  employed  as  a  generic  term,  in- 
dudling  viva  voce  testification  and  depoaitian. 
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—  even  wliiere  nothing  of  nuJafidei  —  of  in- 
tention or  wish  to  give  rise  to  deception — has 
place. 

2.  From  tbe  same  cause,  in  case  of  mala 
fiden,  the  probability  of  mendacity  in  the  tex- 
ture of  such  evidence,  and  of  deception  as  the 
fruit  of  it,  cannot  but  receive  great  and  in- 
disputable increase. 

In  this  respect,  bad  as  the  close  interroga- 
tion mode  has  been  seen  to  be,  this  uninter- 
rogated  mode  is  seen  to  be  still  worse.  In 
thai  mode,  truth  is  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
such  questions  as  would  not  have  been  put, 
had  it  not  happened  to  them  to  be  suggested 
by  answers  to  antecedent  questions :  — in  this 
mode,  not  so  much  as  one  question  can  be  put. 

3.  By  a  maid  fide  deponent,  time,  in  any 
quantity  which  depends  upon  his  own  will,  is 
in  this  mode  applied  to  the  purpose  of  men- 
dacious invention :  —  time,  without  any  stint 
at  all,  in  the  case  of  such  affidavits,  as  being 
delivered  in  the  first  instance,  and  having 
found  no  other  affidavits  to  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  make  answer,  may  be  termed 
initiative  affidavits — time  always  relatively 
ample,  for  making  answer,  and  organizing  safe 
mendacity  and  evasion,  in  the  case  where, 
being  thus  preceded  by  affidavits  on  the  other 
aide,  they  may  be  termed  regpondve  affidavits. 

4.  By  the  maid  fide  deponent,  the  like 
fiudlity  is  possessed,  for  receiving  and  oom- 
monicating  mendacity-serving  information  and 
suggestion :  and  that  as  well  £rom  professional 
advisers,  as  from  such  other  persons,  whose 
wishes  and  exertions  are,  by  personal  interest, 
by  sympathy,  or  by  antipathy,  engaged  on  the 
same  side. 

5.  In  the  case  of  depotitum  evidence,  it  has 
been  seen  how  fiu*  the  statement,  to  which 
the  deponent  is  made  to  annex  his  signature, 
is  from  exhibiting  a  true  and  genuine  impres- 
fion  of  his  mind.  In  the  case  of  affidavit  evi- 
dence, it  is  still  ferther  from  exhibiting  any 
such  desirable  result. 

In  the  case  of  the  deposUion,  questions  put 
to  the  deponent  being  the  instruments  con- 
stantly employed  for  the  extraction  of  evi- 
dence, so  it  is,  that  (unless  in  the  case  of  that 
sort  of  suggestion,  the  utterance  of  which 
would  on  the  part  of  the  examining  function- 
ary be  an  act  of  transgression  and  malpractice) 
before  any  words  are  found  for  the  deponent, 
it  is  left  to  him  to  find  words  for  himself:  and 
thereupon  it  is,  that,  when  the  substituted 
words,  whidi  are  presented  to  him  for  his 
adoption,  have  been  committed  to  writing, 
should  the  deviation  be  such  as  to  present  to 
his  mind  the  idea  of  a  material  misrepresenta- 
tion, the  recollection  of  his  own  words  —  the 
recollected  sound  of  his  own  voice —  helps  to 
point  his  attention  to  the  error,  and  affords  an 
additional  chance  for  the  correction  of  it. 

In  the  case  of  an  t^Jidamt,  even  this  check, 
inadequate  as  it  is,  is  wanting.  The  attorney 
gets  up  the  story, — dresses  it  in  such  colours 


as  appear  most  advantageous  for  his  dient's 
interest  (not  forgetting  his  own) —  represents 
to  him  what  turn  given  to  the  phrase  will  be 
best  suited  to  the  purpose, — and  should  the 
complexion  of  it  be  in  a  greater  or  leas  de- 
gree more  fiivourable  than  the  correct  tnith 
would  have  been,  it  is  then  left  to  the  dis- 
cernment of  the  client — the  unpractised  and 
naturally  awe-struck  and  bewildered  client — 
to  discover  all  along  what  necessary  demand 
there  may  be  for  correction,  —  and  to  his  pro- 
bity and  activity,  working  against  the  bias  of 
his  interest,  to  apply  it. 

6.  In  the  affidmnt  mode,  matter  and  expres- 
sion both  being,  as  above,  altogether  at  the 
choice  of  the  deponent,  with  his  professional 
adviser  and  assistant,  the  consequence  is  — 
that  in  the  case  of  malafides,  every  advantage 
is  enjoyed,  which  is  derivable  from  the  &- 
culty  of  producing  by  means  of  vague  genera- 
lities, out  of  the  readi  of  being,  as  in  the  open 
and  interrogated  mode,  reduced  by  apt  inter- 
rogation to  particularity,  —  of  producing,  viz. 
in  the  texture  of  the  several  declarations  and 
allegations,  whatsoever  modes  and  degrees  of 
indistinctness,  obscurity,  and  ambiguity,  are 
found  most  convenient: — this,  in  each  dis- 
tinguishable part  taken  separately:  —  and 
moreover,  by  studied  disorder  and  confusion 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts,  every  service- 
able addition  to  indistinctness,  obscurity,  am- 
biguity, evasiveness,  and  deceptiousness,  in 
the  composition  of  the  whole.* 

7.  In  the  close  Rome-bred  mode,  the  case 
where,  as  above,  the  questions,  which  the 
examining  judge  is  required  to  put,  being  on 
each  side  prepared  by  a  professional  scribe, 

'  *  To  no  inconsiderable  extent,  aAer  all  that 
can  be  done  to  narrow  the  application  of  it,  true 
it  is,  that  admission  to  evidence  in  this  shape 
cannot  (it  will  on  reflection  appear  manifest)  oe 
refused :  for  example^  on  ex  parte  applications; 
and  on  applications  to  whidi,  supposing  the  ta^s 
to  be  as  stated,  there  cannot  be  any  reasonable 
l^round  for  apprehending  okuection  on  the  other 
side.  But  a  rule  whi<»  presents  itself  as  be- 
ing capable  of  being  without  danger  established 
in  the  character  of  an  inviolable  one,  is, —  that 
no  such  evidence  shall  in  any  case  be  recdved, 
without  bdng  eventuallv  sulyectible  to  eounter^ 
interrogation :  — and  that  sooner  or  later,  in  the 
oral  form* 

Under  the  existing  practice,  no  such  coonter- 
interrogation  beinff  in  any  case  admitted,  die 
consequence  is.— that  against  mendadty  in  and 
by  affidavit  evidence,  there  exists  not  any  other 
remedy  than  a  prosecution  for  perjury.  Bat, 
even  in  this  case,  the  party  prosecuted  is  not  al- 
lowed to  be  interrogated ;-.  the  testimony  of  an- 
other person  opposed  to  his  isnotof  itsdf  deeoted 
snffident  to  warrant  oonvictioo; — and  where 
conviction  does  take  place,  punishment  with  law- 
yer's profit  takes  place  of  tnat  prevention^  whidi 
without  expense  of  punishment  might  in  the 
other  case  nave  been  the  result  Here,  then, 
under  the  mask  of  tendemcas.  is  needless  rigour, 
—and  that  rigour  ineffectual:— here,  at  * 
where,  soch  are  the  teoder  oiercksof  the  i 
hiw. 


» man  of 
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and  (to  it  lias  liappened)  distinguiihed  from 
one  another  by  mtmben,  aome  aort  and  degree 
of  aeporatenen  and  diattnctneaa  baa  by  thia 
sMana  been  in  thmt  inatance  given  to  the 
nsponaea,  of  which  the  maaa  of  evidence  ex- 
tracted from  each  auch  examinee  ia  compoaed : 
— aome  aort  of  preaervative,  more  or  lesa  effi- 
deot,  provided  against  oonfiiaion,  deaigned  or 
ondeaigned. 

In  the  caae  of  the  maaa  of  evidence,  de- 
livered in  and  by  the  qfidavU  of  each  depo- 
nent»  the  aame  principle  of  diitmetneis,  or  at 
leaat  of  ditHmffmthabltmeu,  might  be  em- 
ployed with  equal  eaae.  But^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  bond  fide  ntitor,  or — where  the 
canae  happena  to  be  auch  aa  afforda  them  on 
both  aidea — auitora, — none  of  the  peraona, 
profeaaiotial  or  oflScial,  on  whom  the  quality 
of  the  compoaition  depends,  having  anything 
to  gain  by  the  diatinctneaa  of  it  —  many  of 
than  always  by  the  indiatinctneaa, — no  won- 
der that  this  mode  baa  obtained  (the  wonder 
wottld  have  been  had  it  not  obtained)  the 
&vour  ao  exclusively  bestowed  upon  it. 

8.  In  the  deposUUm  mode  (understand  all 
along  under  Engliah  Rome-bred  procedure,) 
— in  the  eaae  where  the  individual,  on  whom 
the  operation  of  collecting  hia  teatimony  ia 
propoaed  to  be  performed,  is  a  party,  and  that 
a  party  defendant  —  (not  where  he  ia  a  party 
plgintiffl  for  in  that  caae  pretence  and  occa- 
aion  ia  made  for  an  additional  suit)  —  a  part^, 
and  not  an  extraneoua  witHe$8, — hia  aubmia- 
aioo  to  the  operation  ia,  with  perfect  pro- 
priety, made,  as  it  could  not  but  be  made, 
matter  of  oUufotUm :  and  the  coercive  arm  of 
the  law  ia  employed  to  give  effect  to  it. 

In  the  qffidavit  mode,  neither  b  the  indi- 
vidual, from  whom  teatimony  in  thia  ahape 
is  derived,  compelled  to  auawer  queationa  — 
(if  he  were,  hia  teatimony,  it  moU  be  aeen, 
would  not  be  delivered  in  the  ahape  in  which 
by  the  supposition  it  is  here  delivered,)  — 
Bor  is  any  individual,  either  in  the  character 
of  a  party,  or  in  the  character  of  an  extraneous 
witness,  compellable,  in  any  caae,  to  deliver 
any  testimony  in  this  shape. 

The  consequence  is — that  while,  by  the 
interest  he  has  in  the  cause,  a  party  stands  on 
either  side  engaged  to  deliver  hb  testimony, 
in  ao  &r  aa  admiaaion  will  be  given  to  it,  a 
witmetM  who  ia  not  a  party,  atanda  in  thia  re- 
apeet  altogether  free. 

Mark  here  the  inconsistency  and  caprice. 
Where  die  shape  in  which  the  testimony,  if 
delivered,  must  and  will  be  delivered,  b  the 
interrogated  shape,  the  good  shape, — there 
the  testimony  of  an  extraneous  witnest  is  com- 
pelled, iriiile,  on  the  ground  either  of  fear  of 
deception,  or  fear  of  vexation,  the  testimony 
of  a  pmrtf,  so  fer  from  being  compelled,  is 
cxduded :  at  the  same  time,  where,  as  here, 
the  shape  given  to  the  testimony  is  the  onin- 
torrqgited,  the  bad  shape, —here,  tiiongfa  no 


person's  testimony  is  compelled,  ever^  per* 
aon'a  ia  admitted.  So  the  ahape  in  whidi  he 
preaenta  hia  teatimony  be  thia  ahape,  no  per- 
aon  ia  excluded — every  pera(m  ia  admitted,  no 
questiona  aaked.     A  further  conaequence  ia 

—  that,  naturally  and  neceaaarily,  like  an 
election  vote,  an  affidavit  ia  an  object  of  aoli> 
citation :  nor  in  thia  ahape  ia  teatimony  ever 
delivered,  without  bearing,  on  the  fece  of  it, 
preaumption  more  or  leaa  strong,  of  partiality 
in  fevour  of  the  party  under  whose  banner  it 
presents  itself.  And,  in  addition  to  the  ad- 
vantage which,  as  hath  been  seen  elsewhere, 
is  given  by  a  mass  of  expense,  tolerable  to  one 
alone  of  two  litigants,  here  may  be  seen  an- 
other advantage  givoi  to  the  overbearing  de- 
predator, or  to  ^  oppressor  by  irresutible 
power  and  influence.  Not  having  for  its  ex- 
cuse the  plea  of  legal  obligation,  an  affidavit, 
made  in  fevour  of  one  side,  is,  as  towards  the 
other,  an  act  of  hostility,  and  as  sudi  a  cause 
of  apprehended  vengeance. 

9.  When  it  is  in  any  leaa  untruatwortfay 
and  deceptioua  ahape  that  the  evidence  ia 
received,  great  (great  aa  in  due  time  will  be 
aeen)  b  the  anxiety  manifested,  —  on  the  one 
hand,  under  the  apprehension  of  giving  birth 
to  deception^  by  testimony  conMonani  to  the 
wishes  of  the  examinee  —  on  the  other  hand, 
under  fear  of  giving  birth  to  vexation^  by  tes- 
timony repugnant  to  his  wbhes. 

Thus  scrupulous  is  the  anxiety  dbplayed, 
where  the  shape,  in  which  the  testimony  pre- 
sents itself  is  that  which  possesses  the  highest 
daim  to  confidence.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
sooner  does  it  diange  to  that  which,  in  the 
degree  that  has  just  been  seen,  b  untrust- 
worthy and  fevourable  to  the  purpose  of  de- 
ception, than  all  those  scruples  vaiiish.  Not 
by  interest  in  any  shape,  not  by  improbity  in 
any  shape,  not  even  by  recorded  perjury,  b  a 
man  excluded  from  delivering  his  testimony 

—  if  this,  the  most  deceptions  of  all  shapes, 
be  the  shape  in  which  it  b  clothed :  —  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  when,  by  a  hostile  affi- 
davit, called  upon  to  defiMud  himself  sgainst 
or  aubmit  to,  tiie  threatened  burthen — even 
though  it  be  a  penal  one — will  the  ae  verity 
of  any  vexation,  to  which  it  may  be  the  effect 
of  compliance  to  aulject  him,  aerve  aa  a  plea 
to  save  him  fixMn  it. 

10.  Upon  evidence  in  a  shape  tiius  corn- 
pletely  unfit  to  be  admitted  in  any  contested 
cause,  b  decision  grounded,  where  tiie  ques- 
tion b  (for  such  are  the  questions  entertained 
and  decided  upon)  whether  one  and  the  aame 
matter  of  fiu:t  ehaU,  or  shall  not,  be  inquired 
into,  by  means  of  evidence  delivered  in  its 
best  shape  —  in  the  jury- trial  shape:  and 
again*  after  «  decision  grounded  on  evidence 


*  And  again,]  vis.  after  conviction  on  an  in- 
formation, or  an  indictment,  under  the  name  of 
affidavits  in  aggravatUmy  or  in  extenuation^  an- 
tecedently to  Judgment  or  sentence. 
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collected  in  tbat  best  of  shapes,  —  even  then, 
on  the  ground  of  evidence  received  in  this 
wor$t  of  shapes,  is  the  decision  which  should 
have  been  grounded  on  that  well-shaped  evi- 
dence avowedly  modified,  —  and  thereupon, 
frequently,  on  this  worst  of  possible  grounds 
(that  of  naked  and  unsanctioned  assertion 
excepted)  —  frequently,  on  the  score  of  a 
fresh,  though  no  otherwise  proved  offence, — 
is  delinquency  pronounced,  and  additional 
punishment  inflicted. 

§  5.  English  Judges  —  conscious  of  the  Un- 
fitness of  their  own  Practice, 

As  to  the  question  —  whether,  of  the  only 
shapes  in  which  they  have  suffered,  or  will 
suffer,  the  evidence  to  come  before  them,  the 
unfitness,  as  here  brought  to  view,  can  ever 
have  been  a  secret  to  those  arbiters  of  human 
destiny,  —  the  answer  might,  without  other 
documents,  and  without  danger  of  error,  be 
left  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  common  sense. 

In  the  situation  of  those  judges  whose  seat 
is  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts^ 
it  might,  for  anything  that  appears,  be  pos- 
sible to  pretend  ignorance  of  the  unfitness  of 
the  evidence,  in  the  only  form  in  which  they 
receive  it:  —  by  this  bye* portion  of  the  hier- 
archy, such  ignorance  might  possibly  be  pre- 
tended, without  receiving  contradiction  and 
confutation  from  their  own  lips  or  their  own 
practice. 

In  the  situation  of  those  whose  seat  b  in  a 
court  calling  itself  a  court  of  equity,  this  is 
not  possible:  of  this  impossibility,  a  sufficient 
intimation  is  conveyed  by  the  single  word 
issue,  in  the  phrase,  to  direct  an  issue. 
The  chancellor  directs  an  issue  —  to  be  tried: 

—  that  is,  directs  a  question  of  fietct  to  be 
tried  by  evidence  collected  in  the  open  mode, 
in  the  way  of  jury-trial:  in  about  one  cause 
out  of  fifty,  this  mode  of  collecting  the  evi- 
dence is  employed,  —  employed  in  that  one 
cause,  and  for  what  reason  ?  For  the  same  rea- 
son which,  if  true,  passes  the  most  just  and 
decided  condemnation  on  the  course  Twfaat 
that  course  is,  has  just  been  seen)  whidi  is 
pursued  —  so  inexorably  pursued  —  in  the 
other  forty-nine. 

Where  was  ever  that  cause,  for  the  trying 
of  which  that  Rome-bred  raiode  was  a  fit 
mode  ?  Not  anywhere.  Why  then  b  not  an 
issue  directed  in  every  case  ?  The  grievance 

—  would  it  not  at  this  price  be  removed? 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  aggravated.  An 
additional  load  of  fiu:titiou8  and  needless  de- 
lay, vexation,  and  expense —  Tfor  there  would 
be  no  substitution  —  it  would  oe  all  addition ;) 
with  an  additional  load  of  recorded  lies  to 
befoul  the  case  —  (stories  about  a  pretended 
wager,  and  so  forth)  —  to  heap  confusion 
upon  confusion,  and  to  multiply  by  forty-nine 
the  insults  at  present  offered  to  morality  and 
justice. 


Moreover,  not  only  in  the  Lord  High  CSian- 
cellor's  Equity  court  does  the  chancellor,  but 
in  the  Exchequer  do  the  judges  of  tbat  honour- 
able court,  when  so  it  pleases  them,  direct  am, 
iggue — but  in  this  case  to  be  tried  before  one 
of  themselves :  for  this  is  an  amphibious  judi- 
catory ; — it  has  an  equity  side  in  it,  and  a  com- 
mon-law side ;  each  judge  is  composed  of  two 
discordant  halves ;   eadi  half  is  persuaded 

—  constantly  persuaded,  (and  was  ever  per- 
suasion more  just?)  of  the  unfitness  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  other:  the  judgmenta 
pronounced,  or  about  to  be  pronounced,  by 
the  common-law  half,  the  equity  half  (pulveria 
non  exigui  jactu)  is  ever  r^y  to  stop  or  to 
overrule:  the  mode  of  collecting  evidence 
employed  by  the  equity  half  being,  to  its  own 
perfect  conviction,  not  calculated  for  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  —  calculated  for  nothing  but 
the  oppressing  the  subject  with  an  intolerable 
load  of  factitious  delay,  vexation,  and  expense 
— it  stops  upon  occasion,  its  own  snail's  pace 
(moyennant  finance)  and  for  a  time  turns  over 
the  business  to  the  common-law  half,  adding 
always  to,  instead  of  ever  subtracting  from, 
the  load  of  manufiMStured  delay,  vexation,  and 
expense. 

All  this  while,  what  to  a  chancellor,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  is  not  impossible,  is 

—  the  admitting  into  his  presence,  and  inter- 
rogating with  his  own  lips,  the  individual  — 
be  he  party,  be  he  witness — from  whom  the 
information  is  required : — nor  to  this  purpose* 
strange  again  as  it  may  seem,  is  it  necessary 
that  twelve  unlearned  men  diould  be  sitting 
by,  shut  up  in  a  box  called  h  jury-box,  TIub 
assertion  is  positive :  —  and  for  the  truth  of 
it,  the  appeal  is  made  —  not  to  common  sense 

—  not  to  any  such  pretendedly  despised  and 
secretly  feared  and  hated  arbiter — but  to  pre- 
cedent :  — to  that  almighty  and  ever  adored 
viceroy  over  common  sense  and  common  ho- 
nesty in  a  lawyer's  breast :  —  Tes  —  to  pre- 
cedent :  for,  besides  that,  of  old  time,  even 
chancellors  were  neither  deaf  nor  blind  to 
suitors,  a  comparatively  recent  instance,  — 
in  which,  seeing  no  other  mode  of  settling 
the  business,  a  chancellor,  in  a  fit  of  delirium 
or  self-forgetfulness,  betrayed  the  cause  of 
equity,  and  with  his  own  noble  and  learned 
lips  put  a  question  to  a  party  or  a  witneaa,  — 
is  actually  to  be  met  with  in  the  books. 

So  much  for  the  close  and  badly  interro- 
gated mode:  a  word  or  two  at  present  as  to 
the  use  of  the  affidavit  mode, — the  aitogetker 
uninterrogated  mode  —  the  use  made  of  it, 
and  at  the  sametime  the  opinion  entertained 
of  it. 

Throughout  the  whole  expanse  of  technical 
procedure  —  those  spots  excepted,  on  which, 
in  a  period  of  inscrutable  darkness,  causes  at 
present  inscrutable  gave  to  jury-trial  a  bold 
too  firm  to  be  loosened,  and  those  on  whidi 
antique  priestcraft  succeeded  in  planting  the 
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Botaie-bred  mode ;  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  mat  wilderness, — in  the  commoii-Uw 
courts — in  the  equity  courts —  in  the  eecU- 
nastical  courts — in  the  admiralty  courts,* — 

•  In  the  Priie  »nd  Admiralty  judicatory  of  the 
Jwteriean  United  States,  the  ilom^-bred  mode 
of  collecting  eridence  was  at  the  first  sitting  of 
the  first  congress  abrogated,  and  the  jury-trial 
mode — say  rather  the  natural  procedure  mode 
—  for  it  is  without  a  jury,— substituted  to  it— 
(Acts  of  the  American  States,  L  120, 121, 134, 
anno  1795.) 

Here,  again,  in  proof  o(  vostibUitff,  will  fact 
be  admitted?  If  in  Ensland  this  is  unpossible, 
in  America  how  comes  It  to  be  fiM^?  For  expla- 
nation may  the  foUowinff  observations  serve?— 
In  America,  there  is  no  tee-gathering  judicatory : 
— No  prize^ourt  judge,  with  an  income  of  from 
£6,534  a-year,*  to  as  much  more  as  by  extension 
of  war  it  can  be  made  to  produce,  extracted  out 
of  human  suffering,  in  6ft  days  sitting,  out  of  the 
36ft,  through  that  one  channel, —besides  what, 
in  19  other  days,**  is  drawn  by  the  right  honour- 
able pluralist^  through  other  simihur  channels, 
whQe  justice  is  delayed  in  this: — 

No  over-paid  and  double  feed^ttomey  forced 
by  the  judge  into  the  confidence  of  unwilling 
clients,  exacting  fees  on  both  sides,^  and,  under 
die  name  of  king's  proctor,  drawing  from  that 
same  impure  source  £10,7^  a-year  with  its  in- 
definite  increase^: — 

No  over-paid  placeman  and  pluralist,  under  the 
name  of  Aing't  Advocate,  extracting  from  it  a 
mass  of  emolument,  the  undisclosed  amount  of 
which  may  in  some  measure  be  guessed  at  by  the 
magnitude  of  that  which  is  attadied  to  that  other 
office,  which  is  so  much  inferior  to  it  in  dig- 
nitv: — 

No  sinecorist,  under  the  name  of  martial, 
drawing  from  £4,210  (the  amount  in  1797,)  to 
whatsoever  greater  sum  it  may  have  amounted 
to  by  this  time— (27th  Report  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  1797-8,  p.  2ft7.)— 

No  bedchamber-hanntinc  dnecurist,  drawinff 
frcm  the  same  blood-stalnea  source  from  £20,3ft7 
(the  amount  as  per  account  before  anno  1810,^  to 
qiend  or  hoard,  plus  £26,017  to  dispose  or  in 
snb-clerkships  or  sub-sinecures :  —  tne  suitors 
being  kept  out  of  their  money,  while  £7,800  a- 
year,  in  part  of  the  £20,357  ^T^Bar.  was  squeexed 
out  of  it.  (First  Report  of  the  House  of  Com. 
moos*  Sinecure  Committee,  p.  45.  Date  of  the 
eeder  for  printing,  20th  June  1810.) 

Men,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  determine  between 
war  and  peace,  engaged  in  support  of  war  by 
masses  or  emolument,  the  gift  and  receipt  of 
which  have  all  the  character  of  briberjr,  except 
the  punishment  and  the  shame; — bounties  g^ven 
by  them  to  one  another  and  to  themselves ;  — 
boonties  so  vast  in  the  amount — bribes  so  vast 
in  the  receipt: — and  still  ts  it  to  be  a  question, 
whence  it  is  that,  unless  to  recommence  imme- 
diately, wars  never  cease  ?  But 

^  The  amount,  as  per  third  Report  of  the 
House  oi  Commons  Committee  on  Public  Ex- 
penditure, p.  297*  Bmc  of  order  fbr  printing, 
»th  June  1806. 

k  Employed  in  the  Consistory  Court  This  ac- 
count or  the  days  of  sitting  was  extracted  f^om 
the  official  books  of  the  year  1810. 

«  Commons  Debate,  Na  la 

^  Third  Report,  as  above,  p.  303. 


this  worst  of  all  shapes  is  the  only  shape  in 
^hich,  for  any  purpose,  on  any  occasion,  for 
the  determination  of  any  question  of  &ct, 
testimony  will  be  received  by  any  English 
judge. 

Be  it  in  a  separate  cause — be  it  on  the  occa- 
sion of  an  incidental  application  made  in  the 
course  of  a  cause  which  receives  its  main  and 
ultimate  decision  on  the  ground  of  other  evi- 
dence,—(what  matters  it  ?) —  not  to  speak  of 
causes  termed  criminal,  —  it  is  on  the  ground 
of  evidence  received  in  no  other  shape  than 


ButpeacCj— to  make  peace— does  it  not  require 
two  parties  ?  Undoubtedly :  what  may  therefore, 
or  may  nothein  their  power,  is — to  put  an  end 
to  the  war :— what  at  all  times  it  in  their  power 
w  —  to  put  an  end  to  the  sinister  interest 

Of  the  emolument  thus  reaped  from  that  con- 
tinuance of  war,  and  increased  by  every  extension 
given  to  it,  suppose  apart,  though  it  were  but  a 
tenth  part,  or  a  twentieth  part,  received  from  the 
hand  of  this  or  that  foreign  power,  which  at  the 
time  happened  to  have  an  interest  in  the  conti- 
nuance <n  that  scourge, ..  Russia  or  Sweden  for 
example,  —  suppose  any  such  incident  to  tran- 
spire —  what  an  outcry !  And  were  the  law  suf- 
fered to  take  its  effect  (which  in  that  case,  at  the 
charge  of  such  great  characters,  in  such  high  situ- 
ations, in  all  probability  it  would  not,)  how  penal 
the  consequence !  But  the  value  of  money,  or  the 
force  with  whidi  it  operates  in  the  character  of 
a  sinister  motive — in  the  character  of  a  cause  of 
mischief—  is  it  diminished  by  the  absence  of 
whatever  danger  would,  in  another  case,  be  at- 
tached to  the  receipt  of  it  ? 

Oiving  commencement  or  continuance  to  war 
is  not  the  only  effect  produced  or  producible,  in 
relation  to  that  scourge,  by  the  preference  given 
to  procedure  in  an  unfit  shape,  and  evidence  in 
an  unfit  shape,  over  procedure  and  evidence  in  a 
fit  shape.  Another  effect  is — giving  increase  to 
the  miseries  of  war,  by  delivering  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  to  an  unlimited  amount,  vessels 
and  their  cargoes,  for  want  of  that  protection  of 
which,  bvthe  fictitious  uncertainty,  delay,  vexa- 
tion, and  expense,  manufactured  by  this  unfit 
mode  of  carrying  on  procedure  and  collecting 
evidence,  they  are  denrived.  By  several  examples 
of  proctor's  bills,  «na  the  observations  for  which 
they  afforded  matter,  this  effect  has  been  brought 
to  view  in  Cobbett^s  Political  Register  for  6th 
August  1809.*  Where  the  enemv^s  privateer  or 
other  ship  of  war  is  to  a  certain  oegree  small,  it 
becomes  clear,  that  in  consequence  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  success  in  the  suit  necessary  for  con- 
demnation, coupled  with  the  certainty  of  the 
expense,  toe  capturing  of  it  would  be  an  ope- 
ration, not  recondlable  to  the  rules  of  human 
prudence.  And  so  in  the  case  of  an  enemy's 
vessel  of  the  mercantile  class.  Thus  it  is,  that 
our  own  shores  are  so  frequently  lined  with  the 
enemv's  vessds  of  war,  and  the  enemy's  shores 
with  his  own  vessels  of  the  mercantile  class,  na- 
vigating, in  effect,  under  the  protection  of  the 
noole  amd  right  honourable  ana  honourable  and 
learned  ^^Uemen  above  mentioned. 

Thus  it  is,  that  in  the  Prize-court,  the  enemy 
receives  the  same  sort  of  protection  and  encou- 
ragement, as  in  Eguity  and  the  Lords  (not  to 
speak  of  common  law)  the  malA  fide  suitor :  — . 
and  from  the  qieration  or  the  same  causes. 
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this,  that  questioDg,  and  that  to  a  value  to 
which  there  are  no  limits,  receive  their  deci- 
sion, —  questions  to  a  number  exceeding  (but 
it  belongs  only  to  parliamentary  inquiry  to 
say  in  what  proportion)  the  number  of  those 
that  receive  their  decision  on  the  ground  of 
evidence  collected  either  in  the  only  good,  or 
in  the  other  bad  shape. 

In  a  bankruptcy  cause  —  in  that  sort  of 
cause,  in  which  hundreds  of  thousands,  not  to 
say  millions,  are  to  receive  distribution  from 
the  noble  and  learned  hand,  if  the  application 
wear  the  form  of  tipetUion,  affidavit  evidence, 
and  no  other,  is  the  ground,  on  which  all 
questions  of  Beict  belonging  to  it  are  decided. 
Ib  it  that  of  this  shape,  any  more  than  of  the 
secretly-received  deposition  aba;pe,  the  unfit- 
ness is  a  secret  to  the  "great  character'*  by 
whom  it  is  employed  ?  No :  for  here,  too, 
where  truth  has  been  thought  worth  coming 
at,  issues  have  been  directed.* 

On  any  of  these  occasions,  while  a  well- 
connected  string  of  perjuries  is  in  reading,  if 
80  it  should  happen,  that  a  person  by  whom 
it  could  be  proved  to  be  what  it  is  being  in 


*  Written  in  January  1812.  Since  that  time, 
this  sulnect  appears  to  have  received  considerable 
elucidaaon^  rrom  a  conversation,  of  which  the 
following  18  the  report,  given  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  of  the  30ch  of  July  1812 :  — 
''House  ofLorHs,  July  29,  1812. 

"  Respecting  the  indosure  affioavit  bill,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  it  required  fur- 
ther cooedderation.  If  its  obyect  were  merely  to 
re^ster  affidavits  to  facilitate  the  proof  of  hand- 
writing relative  to  indosure  bills,  there  could  be 
little  objection  to  it;  but  if  it  were  intended  that 
these  affidavits  were  to  serve  as  proofs  of  the 
facts  stated  in  them,  their  Lordships  wouM  no 
doubt  pause  a  good  while,  before  they  sanctioned 
a  proceeding  by  which  they  would  give  up  the 
most  effectual  test  of  truth  as  to  the  allegations 
in  a  private  bill, — the  examination  of  witnesses 
vivd  voce  upon  oath ;  there  bdng  no  doubt  that 
were  it  not  for  that  examination  upon  oath  before 
their  Lordships*  committees,  private  bills  might 
firequently  operate  the  greatest  ii\)ustice  towms 
individuals.^ 

Extracts  from  the ''  Report  from  the  committee** 
(of  the  House  of  Commons)  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  ''  causes  that  retard  the  decision 
of  suits  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.**  Date 
of  the  order  for  printing,  18th  June  1811 : » 

Page  35.  — ''  Account  of  the  Recdpts  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  continued  from  the  5th  April 
1810  to  the  5th  April  1811 :— At  the  bankrupt 
office,  £4,946 :  14 :  a**  At  the  bankrupt  office; 
that  is,  for  hearing  and  determininff  causes  upon 
evidenqe  never  presented  in  any  other  than  the 
affidavit  shi^ie,  of  which  the  effects  are  above 
described. 

Morning  Chronicle,  December  8,  1812.— 
**  House  o/LordSy  December  7.— Lord  Redes, 
dale  observed ... .  that  with  reelect  to  the  bank- 
nmt  cases  which  came  before  the  Lord  Chan. 
ceOor,  many  of  them  were  of  more  importance  to 
the  country,  especially  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  than  any  that  were  decided  in  any  other 
court" 


court  at  the  time,  under  the  very  eye  of  ihe 
judge,  he  were  to  offer  himself,  or  be  offered 
to  1^  examined,  would  he  be  heard  ?  Not  ha 
indeed :  — any  more  than,  in  a  libel  cause,  in 
the  character  of  a  party  defendant,  a  man  who 
after  feeing,  in  the  character  of  an  advocate, 
a  bottle  companion  of  the  judge,  and  fiudiBg 
his  cause  betrayed,  should,  instead  of  feeing 
other  such  defenders,  in  a  number  to  whidi 
there  are  no  limits,  presume,  in  contempt  of 
judge-made  law,  to  open  his  own  mouth  in 
his  own  defence. 

§  6.  Source  of  the  unfit  Modes  —  Sinister 
Interest, 

As  to  the  interest  —  the  private  and  si- 
nister interest — by  which  the  feet  of  these 
rulers  have  thus  perseveringly  been  confined 
to  paths  so  plainly  opposite  to  those  of  truth 
and  justice,  the  different  shapes,  in  which  in 
their  situation  it  may  be  seen  to  operate,  have 
already  been  sketched  out: — sketched  out, 
in  the  little  work,  to  which  there  has  beea 
such  frequent  occasion  to  make  reference.f 
In  the  whole  sphere  of  action  of  an  English 
judge,  can  that  particle  of  space  be  found,  in 
which  his  interest  is  not  in  a  state  of  oppo- 
sition to  his  duty  ? — a  partide,  in  which  that 
opposition  may  not  be  seen  to  triumph  ? — 
Emolument,  power,  ease:  —  interest  of  the 
purse,  interest  of  the  sceptre,  interest  of  the 
pillow:  all  these  together  form  but  a  part  of 
the  whole  number  of  shapes,  in  which,  by 
the  sacrifice  thus  made  of  the  interests  of  the 
many,  in  the  character  of  suitors,  —  (those 
induded,  who,  having  need  to  become,  are, 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  expenses  debarred 
from  the  possibility  of  becoming  suitors)  are 
sacrificed  to  those  of  the  exalted  and  pam- 

Sered  few.  Of  the  emolument  thus  gained 
y  the  wilful  substitution  of  evidence  in  the 
two  worst  shapes  to  the  same  evidence  in  the 
best  shape,  an  account  may  be  collected  from 
the  particulars  brought  to  view  by  the  seve- 
ral committees  on  finance :  always  remember- 
ing that,  in  point  of  effect,  between  what  a 
man  has  in  pocket,  and  what  he  has  in  pa- 
tronage, there  exists  not  any  essential  differ- 
ence.^ 

By  what  is  received  in  the  shape  of  power 
—  power  of  pursuing  without  restraint  the 
dictates  of  sympathy,  antipathy,  or  caprice — 
by  advantage  in  this  shape,  though  not  sus- 
ceptible of  being  expressed  in  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence,  the  impression  made  on  the 
mind  is  not  the  less  sensible,  nor  the  less 
operative. 

In  the  shape  of  ease —  that  negative,  in- 
deed, but  not  the  less  effident,  prindple  of 
action,  so  powerful,  yet  so  little  heeded  — 
in  the  shape  of  ease,  the  profit  gained  by  the 
substitution  of  deceptions  to  instructive  evi- 
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deuce,  is  too  great  and  too  various,  to  admit 
of  any  tolerably  adequate  description,  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  design  of  the  pre- 
sent sketcL  Strained  through  learned  and 
ever  obsequious  lips,  the  information,  though 
always  more  or  less  Mae  and  delusive,  comes 
purified  firom  everything  that  could  render  it 
offensive,  perfumed  at  the  same  time  by  clouds 
of  appropriate  incense  :  —  everything  that  is 
squalid,  rough,  and  vulgar,  being,  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  the  same  means,  kept  from  ob- 
truding itself  upon  learned  and  reverend  eyes. 
Of  the  wretches  out  of  whose  torments  the 
comforts  of  the  wearer  of  purple  and  fine 
linen  are  extracted,  the  torments  are  kept 
fi*om  presenting  themselves  to  his  reverend 
eyes,  the  cries  and  just  reproaches  from 
wounding  his  reverend  ears :  in  a  word,  every- 
thing that  is  at  once  pleasing  and  delusive  ia 
let  in — everything  that  is  displeasing  and 
inttmetive  shut  out,  and  kept  at  a  distance. 
Of  the  miseries  of  which  he  is  the  well  paid 
author,  he  escapes  fit>m  the  reproach,  because 
though  in  his  situation  ignorance,  —  non- 
observance,  ~  anything  short  of  the  fullest 
knowledge  —  is  impossible,  yet,  not  being 
sore  to  see  them,  he  stands  dear  from  the 
imputation  of  having  given  Mrth  to  them — 
clear  and  spotless  in  the  awe-struck  eyes  of 
the  ever-admiring  and  ever -deluded  multi- 
tude. 

The  &voarite  shape  ~  the  deposition  shape 
—which,  in  so  far  as  they  have  found  them- 
selves at  liberty,  English  judges,  borrowing 
it  fitHn  the  Roman  sdiool,  have  taken  upon 
them  to  give  to  evidence  —  is  it  really  in  a 
correspondent  degree  fiivourable  to  the  dis- 
covery and  display  of  truth?  Confine  it  not, 
then,  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  equity — 
extend  the  benefit  of  it  to  the  whole  country 
—  apply  it  to  inquiries  carried  on  for  a  Uffis- 
Utive  purpose — introduce  it  into  the  Houu 
of  Commuma, 

Conceive  now,  in  that  source  and  seat  of 
inquisitorial  scrutiny,  evidence  wanted  for  the 
detection  of  a  peculating  or  enemy-pensioned 
minister: — conceive  thereupon,  instead  of  the 
there  so  happily  and  unavoidably  established 
efficient  mode,  that  mode  of  inquiry  employed, 
which,  as  it  were  in  derision,  is  csdled  equity: 
— conceive,  under  the  name  of  a  bill,  a  volume 
of  notorious  lies  delivered  in,  with  three  or 
four  months  time  for  a  firMt  anmoer,  and,  af- 
ter exeeptioms  taken  of  course,  two  or  three 
months  for  a  second — then  amendments  made 
to  the  bill,  with  more  such  delays,  and  more 
succeeding  answers, — then  a  cross  bill  filed 
on  the  other  side,  and  a  second  such  cause 
thus  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  th%  first  — 
then  volumes  heaped  upon  volumes  of  depo- 
sUions — then,  after  years  thus  employed,  a 
decree  obtained,  by  which  nothing  is  decided 
^-then  the  whole  matter,  and  everything  that 
has  been  made  to  grow  out  of  it,  tent  to  be 
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investigated  in  the  hermetically-sealed  closet 
of  a  sort  of  under-judge  called  a  Master — with 
days  of  attendance,  separated  from  each  other 
by  days  or  weeks — length  of  attendance  each 
day,  nominally  an  hour,  really  half  or  a  quar- 
ter of  the  time — a  clerk  furnishing  examina- 
tion and  decision,  the  Master  auspices  —  the 
judge  paid  for  three  attendances,  and  bestow- 
ing one  —  (for  the  statute  which  transports 
men  for  obtaining  money  on  false  pretences 
does  not  extend  to  judges) — the  party  whose 
interest  and  purpose  is  served  by  delay,  at- 
tending or  not  attending,  according  as  by  at- 
tendance or  non-attendiuice  that  interest  and 
that  purpose  are  best  served,  —  then,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  more  years  thus  employed, 
out  of  a  dozen  or  two  of  parties,  one  carried 
off  by  death,  and  then  another,  —  and  upon 
each  death  another  bill  to  be  filed,  and  the 
same  or  a  similar  course  of  retardation  to  be 
run. 

Conceive  this  to  be  the  course  —  the  only 
course — appointed  (practised  it  could  not  be) 
for  coming  at  the  truth  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons : — conceive  this,  and  let  any  experienced 
equity  draughtsman  say  how  long  before  the 
first  answer  had  been  completed,  the  House 
would  have  found  itself  made  into  a  barrack 
for  the  troops  of  Bonaparte.* 

All  this  while,  the  mode  best  suited  to  the 
coming  at  truth  through  evidence,  does  it 
really  change  its  nature,  according  as  the  per- 
son who  is,  or  pretends  to  be,  in  search  of  it 
sits  with  a  gown  or  without  a  gown,  in  one 
part  of  Westminster  Hall  or  in  another  ?  If 
so,  then,  but  then  only,  so  it  is,  that  the  mode 
by  which,  if  pursued  in  a  committee-room,  the 
whole  country  would  be  involved  in  prompt 
and  universal  ruin, — that  this  one  of  the  only 
two  modes  of  inquiry  employed  by  English 
judges,  when  they  have  had  their  choice,  may 
re<dly  be  well  adapted,  and  by  its  employers 
may  really  have  been  thought  to  be  well 
adapted,  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  pro- 
fessed to  be  employed  —  the  purposes  desig- 
nated by  the  sacred  names  of  equity  and  jus- 
tice.^ 


•  The  fatal  billet  by  which  the  Duke  of  York 
was  fixt  —  fixt  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two^ 
by  a  sudden  order  from  the  House  of  Common^ 
—say  that  a  hill  in  equity  could  have  been  and 
had  been  filed  for  the  dueovery  of  it  ?  To  thia 
hour  the  cause  would  have  remained  uncon- 
duded,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  years 
before  any  mandate  for  the  production  of  it  had 
reached  his  hands,  nothing  but  insanity  could 
have  saved  it  fWnn  the  all-protecting  and  ali-tran- 


quillizing  fla 

f  Co^ed,  as  in  respect  of  persons  it  is,  to 
defendants  in  equity,  and  at  the  same  time,  in 
respect  of  the  mode  of  enunciation,  to  writing 
—  the  form  given  to  the  instrument  called  in- 
equity procedure  an  answer^  was  not  on  this  oc- 
casion thought  worth  erecting  into  a  separate  and 
hndependeat  mode. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

OF  CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDBNCE. 

§  I.  Extent  and  Use  of  this  Inquiry, 

To  present  an  all-comprehensiye,  or  so  much 
as  any  considerably-extensive  view  of  circimi- 
stantial  evidence,  even  when  narrowed  by  the 
sort  of  limitation  applied  to  it  bv  the  words 
to  a  legal  purpose,  is  an  undertaking  which, 
at  first  view,  may  be  apt  to  appear  imprac- 
ticable. It  may,  moreover,  be  not  altogether 
unapt  to  appear  useless — void  of  practical  use. 
The  matter  of  fiict  which,  with  relation  to 
the  other  matter  of  fiict  in  question,  consi- 
dered in  the  character  of  a  principal  fact,  is 
proposed  by  you  as  evidentiary  of  it,  is  it  so 
in  reality?  It  will  present  itself  as  such  of 
itself, — it  may  be  said :  — your  instruction  is 
therefore  of  no  use.  Does  it  iail  of  present- 
ing itself  in  that  character?  Neither  in  this 
case  can  your  presenting  it  as  such  be  of  any 
considerable  use. 

1 .  As  to  all-comprehensiveness — as  to  the 
giving  to  the  view  in  question  this  degree  of 
completeness,  the  task,  if  it  be  within  the 
range  of  human  power,  is  not,  at  any  rate, 
at  present  at  least,  within  the  power  of  the 
individual  by  whom  this  attempt  is  made : 
the  advance  capable  of  being  made  towards 
it  may,  however,  upon  examination,  be  found 
less  inconsiderable,  perhaps,  than  what  upon 
a  first  glance  might  have  been  expected. 

2.  As  to  utility  —  of  a  review  of  this  sort, 
the  utility,  if  any  it  have,  will  show  itself  in 
the  one  or  otiier  of  two  opposite  ways : — 1.  If 
the  matter  of  fact  in  question  be  true,  in 
causing,  or  contributing  to  cause  it,  to  be  be- 
lieved ;  2.  If  not  true,  in  preventing,  or  con- 
tributing  to  prevent  it,  from  being  believed. 

In  both  ways,  the  subject  has  presented  it- 
self as  being  open  to  observations,  capable  of 
being  conducive  to  the  desirable  efiect : — 

1.  In  the  case  where  the  matter  of  fact  is 
true,  instances  will  be  adduced  of  facts  in  the 
character  of  principal  &cts,  to  which  will 
respectively  be  found  applicable  evidentiary 
facts,  in  classes  so  ample  in  extent,  and  of 
which  the  probative  force  seems  to  have  been 
subjected  to  so  little  scrutiny,  that  any  ob- 
servations, by  which  any  assistance  may  be 
afforded  towards  the  making  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  it,  can  scarcely  be  ill-bestowed. 

In  some  of  these  instances,  circumstantial 
evidence  of  the  most  instructive  nature  has 
been  found  involved  in  that  system  of  ex- 
clusion, of  which  the  folly,  and  rashness,  and 
iniquity,  will  be  held  up  to  view :  and  if,  in 
these  instances  as  in  so  many  others,  the  ex- 
clusion should  be  found  indefensible,  the  more 
important  and  instructive  the  lights  of  which 
justice  is  thus  deprived  are  seen  to  be,  the 
stronger  the  ground  that  wUl  thus  have  been 
made  for  amendment  in  this  line. 


2.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  where 
the  matter  of  fact  in  question  is  untrue,  in- 
stances will  be  adduced  of  classes  of  prind- 
pal  facts,  to  which  will  respectively  be  found 
applicable  classes  of  evidentiary  facts,  of  a 
disqffirmatively  probative,  or  say  disprobative 
tendency :  —  fiicts  of  such  a  nature,  that,  for 
want  of  due  attention  to  them,  supposed 
facta,  which,  as  above,  are  untrue,  are  (it  will 
be  seen)  liable,  at  any  time,  to  be  beUeved ; 
—  thereby  gaining  a  credence  which  is  not 
their  due.  If,  by  the  indication  of  any  sack 
disprobative  &ct,  so  it  should  happen  that,  in 
any  number  of  instances,  deception  and  con- 
sequent misdedsion  shoidd  come  to  be  pre- 
vented, the  greater  the  number  of  these  in- 
stances, the  greater  in  this  case  will  be  the 
utility  of  the  observations  by  which  mischief 
in  this  shape,  will  thus  have  been  averted. 

§  2.  Facts  principal,  evidentiary,  probatioe, 
disqffirmative,  infir motive. 

Considered  with  a  view  to  these  opposite 
effects,  facts  operating  in  the  character  of 
articles  of  circumstantial  evidence,  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes.  To  those,  the  effect 
or  tendency  of  which  is  to  gain  credence  for 
the  principal  foctin  question,  may  be  preserved 
the  appellation  of  positive  or  probative  evident 
tiary  facts  ;  or  say  simply,  evidentiary  focts  as 
above.  As  to  a  fiict  of  the  other  class,  it  sup- 
poses the  existence  of  some  other  fact  in  the 
character  of  a  probative  evidentiary  foct ;  and 
the  effect  or  tendency  of  it  is — to  weaken  the 
probative  force,  on  the  magnitude  of  wfaidi 
the  intensity  of  the  persuasion  produced  by  it 
depends : — call  it  therefore,  with  reference  to 
such  probative  force,  an  infirmative  foct. 

Between  the  principal  fact  and  the  assumed 
evidentiary  fiurt,  is  the  connexion  an  imme- 
diate one  ?  To  form  it,  can  no  other  foct  or 
focts  be  found,  the  intervention  of  whid^  at 
of  so  nmny  links  between  the  two  extreme 
links  of  a  chain,  is  necessary  ?  If  yes,  then 
so  many  as  can  be  distinguished  of  these  in- 
termediate links,  so  many  are  the  probative 
facts,  of  each  of  whidi  the  probative  fbroe 
is  liable  to  be  opposed  and  weakened  by  a 
separate  set  of  infirmative  — of  disprobative 
facts. 

In  this  case,  the  probative  force  of  ctrcom- 
stantial  evidence  is  diminished,  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  direct  testimony  will  presently 
be  seen  to  be,  by  the  interposition  of  one  or 
more  supposed  intermediate  reporters  beween 
the  supposed  quondam  percipient  sad  the  now 
deponent  witness,  as  in  the  case  of  hearsay 
evidence. 

§  3.  Principal  fact.  Delinquency  ;  —  evidem- 

tiary  facts,  inculpative  and  dlsculpatioe. 

By  one  single  word,  viz.  delinquency,  is 

brought  to  view  a  class  of  fiM*ts  so  ample,  as 

to  cover  by  its  extent,  one  of  the  great  de- 
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putments,  viz.  the  penai,  into  which  the 
whole  field  of  law  and  legislation  is  divided. 

Taking  this  for  the  prindpal  iaet,  viz.  de- 
linquency in  any  shape — offence  —  transgres- 
sion (viz.  against  the  law)  in  any  shape  — 
we  see  at  a  glance  how  extensive,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  how  important,  an  object  of 
research  is  affbrded  by  the  aggregate  of  any 
sach  discoverable  and  expressible  matters  of 
fret,  as  can  be  seen  to  heu  to  it  respectively 
the  relation  at  probative,  and  dUprobative  or 
say  u^umative,  facts, — or,  to  employ  the  nar- 
rower and  more  opposite  denominations,  by 
which  in  this  case  they  may  be  characterized, 
— madpative  and  dimmlpaHve  ; — such*  as  are 
inculpative  having  for  their  tendency,  the 
causing  the  defendant  to  be  considered  as 
^at%,  such  as  are  disculpative,  as  not  guiUy, 
m  relation  to  the  same  forbidden  act,  coud- 
dered  in  the  character  of  the  principal  fact^ 
of  whatsoever  nature  in  other  respects  it 
may  happen  to  it  to  be. 

Of  the  chief  species  of  &cts  which  have 
been  in  use  to  be  contemplated  in  the  cha- 
racter of  criminative  huctM,  a  list  has  on  this 
occasion  been  collected,  containing  somewhat 
about  a  score  :t  and  along  with  each  such 
criminative  fact,  will  be  given  a  list  of  such 
other  facts,  as  presented  themselves  as  bear- 
ing relation  to  it  in  the  character  of  infirma* 
(we&cts. 

The  very  idea  here  expressed  by  the  term 
n^irmative  including  disculpative  facts,  being 
in  the  character  of  a  general  idea  commensu- 
rate in  its  extent  with  that  of  an  inculpative 
fsct,  is  as  yet  a  novel  one, — no  wonder  if,  for 
want  of  sending  their  minds  in  quest  of  fiu:ts 
of  this  description,  law-writers  of  the  highest 
Mune  should  have  given  as  conclusive  of  de- 
hnquency,  fiMrts  which,  when  the  infirmative 
frets  that  bear  upon  the  case  are  brought  to 
view,  will  be  seen  to  be  for  indeed  from  war- 
lanting  any  such  conclusion. 

Instinces  will  moreover  be  produced,  in 
whidi,  upon  the  mere  ground  of  this  or  that 
■•gle  fret,  considered  in  the  light  of  an  ta- 


*  In  the  ease  where  the  delmquency  is  oonsi- 
ocred  as  rising  lo  erinUnaUty  (not  that  between 
this  superior  part,  and  the  inferior  part  or  parts 
sf  the  scale,  any  predse  line  has  ever  been  au 
tanpted  to  be  dnwn,)  inculpative  fmcti  might  be 
tamed  criminative  ;  —  diteulpative,^  witti  less 
fciidnr,  ditineriminatixre^  not  ditcriminativey 
rts/  bring  already  appropriated  to  a  very  dif. 
ntent  purpose. 

t  Under  thb  head,  the  Auttrion  criminal  code, 
cMsbliibed  during  the  leign  of  Maria  Theresa, 
WIS  found  to  aifori  oonsioerable  assisUnce.  Un- 
doitand,  so  far  as  oonoems  criminative  facts: 
for  aito  infirmative  facts,  here  as  elsewhere  all 
WIS  blank: 

By  several  Englidi  trials,  and  in  particular  by 
dist  of  Cmtain  Donndlan  for  murder  by  poison, 
•ad  that  or  Jo^  Hili.  better  known  by  the  name 
mjMck  the  Painter,  tiw  list  has  been  augmented, 
ud  ilhutntiTe  exemplifications  afford^. 


culpative  fret,  the  legislator,  acting  m  such 
his  character,  has  required  conviction  to  take 
place,  in  a  case,  in  which  the  existence  of 
one  or  more  species  of  facts,  operating  in  the 
character  of  v^rmative,  and  thence  of  dUcuU 
pative  facts,  has  nothing  in  it  but  what  is 
conformable  to  every  day's  experience. 

§  4.  Convereion  of  Inculpative  Acts  into 
eeparate  Offences, 

As,  for  the  prevention  of  mischief,  in  what- 
ever shape  it  is  capable  of  assuming,  the  le- 
gislator, proceeding  with  due  caution,  may 
find  sufficient  warrant  for  putting  upon  the 
list  of  prohibited  acts,  any  sort  of  act  that 
presents  itself  as  having,  in  a  preponderant 
degree,  that  tendency,  —  and  this  absolutely, 
and  without  reference  or  regard  to  any  other 
sort  of  act; — so  may  he  for  putting  upon 
that  same  list  any  sort  of  act,  under  the  no- 
tion' of  its  being  an  inculpative  circumstance, 
evidentiary  of  delinquency  in  this  or  that  sub- 
stantive Bind  independent  shape.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  denied  but  that  this,  if  any,  is  of  the 
number  of  ways  in^whieh  the  field  of  punish- 
ment may  be,  and  has  been,  made  to  receive 
so  many  ben^dal  extensions,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  delinquency  so  many  additional  im- 
pediments and  checks,  t 

But,  to  preserve  an  arrangement  of  this 
sort  from  rendering  itself  injurious  to  conve- 
nience and  repugnant  to  justice,  two  precau- 
tionary conditions  are  necessary  to  be  fulfilled  r 
1.  That,  if  not  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
at  any  rate  by  positive  institution,  in  so  far 
as  depends  upon  the  legislator,  the  existence 
of  the  prohibition  be  effectually  presented  to 
the  mind  of  every  individual  on  whom  it  is 
imposed;  2.  That  the  matter  of  fret,  on 
which,  Mrith  reference  to  the  individual  placed 
in  the  circumstances  in  question,  the  charac- 
ter of  a  conclusively  inculpative  fisct  is  thus 
bestowed,  be  not  one  the  existence  of  which, 
by  blameless  ignorance,  or  any  other  cause, 
it  may  have  been  put  out  of  his  power  to 
prevent.  Of  neither  of  these  conditions  wiU 
the  fulfilment  be  found  altogether  so  consis- 
tent as  could  be  wished.  Particulars  will 
find  their  place  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

§  5.  Principal,  any  physical  fact,  —  disproha- 
tive  fact,  physical  improbability :  —  or  im- 
probability physical  —  its  operation  in  the 
character  of  counter-evidence. 

Wide  as  is  the  extent  of  the  principal  fact 
above  mentioned,  viz.  delinquency  —  an  ex- 
tent which  knows  no  other  limits  than  those 
of  the  entire  field  of  penal  law,  — still  wider 
in  extent  is  that  principal  fret,  which  is  liable 
to  find  opposed  to  it,  in  the  character  of  a 
dimrobative  fret,  the  circumstance  of  impro* 
babiUty. 


t  See  Principles  of  Penal  Law,  Part  III.  Ch* 
XV. 
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Not  to  speak  of  the  whole  field  of  legal 
judicature  —  the  field  which  in  every  part  of 
its  extent  lies  open  to  the  application  of  the 
disprobative  fact  now  upon  the  carpet,  termi- 
nates there  and  there  only,  where  existence, 
or  if  absolute  precision  be  desired,  where 
humanbf  perceptible  existence  terminates. 

When  the  degree  of  improbability  is  meant 
to  be  represented  as  a  very  high  one,  in  that 
case,  for  the  sake  of  impressiveness,  to  the 
word  improbalnlity,  the  word  impossiMity  is, 
in  a  loose  way  of  speaking,  apt  to  be  substi- 
tuted :  impoMibility,  the  predication  of  which 
would,  in  relation  to  any  conceivable  matter, 
if  performed  seriously,  and  meant  to  be  taken 
strictly,  be  found  to  involve,  on  the  part  of 
him  by  whom  the  word  is  thus  employed,  an 
assumption  of  omniscience. 

When  attentively  examined,  even  the  term 
improbability  will  be  found  not  to  have  for 
ita  representative  any  real  and  distinct  quality 
actually  inherent  in,  and  belonging  to,  the 
fiicts  themselves,  but  a  fictitious  quality,  at- 
tributed to  them  for  the  convenience  of  dis- 
course :  —  a  quality,  having  nothing  of  reality 
connected  with  it,  but  the  persuasion  —  (the 
act  of  the  judicial  fiiculty)  —  the  persuasion 
as  it  has  place  in  the  mind  of  him,  by  whom, 
for  the  more  convenient  expression  of  it,  or 
for  the  more  effectual  spreading  of  the  like 
persuasion,  the  fictitious  quality  in  question 
is  thus  attributed  to,  and  spoken  of  as  if  it 
were  a  quality  of,  the  fiict  itself. 

Of  this  persuasion,  if  the  cause  be  looked 
for,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  in  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  opinion  entertained  by  the 
individual  in  question — either  on  the  ground 
of  his  own  reflection,  or  on  the  ground  of  the 
opinions  or  the  supposed  opinions  of  others, 

—  that  the  supposed  hci  in  question  would, 
on  the  supposition  of  its  being  real,  be  in  a 
state  of  diiconformity  to  what  is  looked  upon 
as  the  established  mode  of  being,  and  course 
of  nature. 

In  the  midst  of  this  darkness,  in  the  hope 
of  infusing  into  it  some  faint  lights,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  afifording,  in  the  present  state 
of  comparative  inexperience  and  correspond 
dent  ignorance  ^on  the  part  of  the  age  in 
general,  and  of  tne  individual  in  particular,) 
what,  in  the  language  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
may  be  called  a  resting-place  for  the  fancy, 

—  an  attempt  is  here  made,  to  find  ground 
of  distinction,  and  correspondent  form  of  ex- 
pression, for  three  modes  or  gradations  of  this 
disconformity :  disconformity  in  toto  ;* —  dis- 


*  Examples :  —  Under  the  name  of  a  witeh^  a 
woman  mountinff  aloft  in  the  air,  without  any 
other  help  than  that  of  a  broomsuck:  —a  man 
who  has  forced  himself  into  a  auart  bottle. 

Laws  of  nature  vioUted:  —  1.  The  universal 
law  of  attraction  violated,  without  adequate  as- 
sistance from  any  of  those  minor  forces,  such  as 
magnetism,  gaseous  repulsion,  or  elasticity,  &c. 


conformity  in  respect  of  degree  or  quality  ;t — 
and  disconformity  in  species :%  disconfor- 
mity in  totOy  importing  some  mode  of  being, 
which,  supposing  it  realised,  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  some  one  or  other  of  Me  laws  of  nature : 
those  metaphorical  and  fictitious  kws,  of 
which  an  exposition,  supposed  to  be  in  some 
respects  new,  though  not  in  any  respect  in 
opposition  to  genendly  received  conceptions 
and  opinions,  will  in  the  body  of  the  work 
be  attempted. 

Be  the  fact  what  it  may,  between  its  exist- 
ence and  non-existence  {time  and  place  given) 
there  is  no  medium :  and  thence  it  is  tha^ 
ascribed  to  fiicts  themselves,  probability  and 
improbability,  with  their  infinity  of  degrees, 
are  mere  figments  of  the  imagination :  of  the 
imagination,  not  to  say  of  the  tongue.  But, 
of  persuasive  force,  and  persuasion  its  efiTect* 
—  negative  as  well  as  positive,  disaffirmative 
as  well  as  affirmative,  the  number  of  degrees 
is  truly  infinite :  —  the  number  of  degrees  of 
this  cause  and  this  effect,  —  and  thereby  of 
probability  and  its  contrary,  —  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  these  terms  are  the  represen- 
tatives of  anything  that  is  true. 

Thus  it  is  that  probability  and  improbability 
are  neither  of  them  anjrthing  more  than  re- 
lative :  neither  of  them  being  anything  but 
with  relation  to  the  person  in  whose  mind 
they  serve  to  represent  the  mode  and  degree 
of  persuasion  which  therein  has  place,  in  re- 
lation to  the  fact  to  which  they  are  respec- 
tively applied.  Thence  it  is,  that,  though  the 
same  fact  is  never,  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  place,  in  itself  both  true  Bnd  false^ 
instances  are,  however,  in  continual  occur- 
rence, in  which  the  same  fiu:t  is  both  probable 
and  improbable:  probable  to  Titius,  impro- 
bable to  Sempronius.  Thus  it  is,  that,  even 
to  the  best  informed  mind,  so  numy  facts  are 
improbable,  and  taken  for  false,  —  so  many 
falsely  imagined  facts  probable,  and  taken  for 
true. 

Probability  is  conformity,  improbability 
disconformity,  to  the  supposed  general  and 
ordinary  course  of  nature:  —  Le,  to  the  con- 
ceptions entertained  concerning  that  course 
by  him  by  whom  the  opinion  expressed  by 
these  words  repectively  is  pronounced. 

Thus  it  is,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  igno- 
rance of  the  individual,  or  the  age,  — t.  e,  to 
its  non-acquaintance  ^ii4th  the  general  and  or- 

which  by  antagonizing  with  it,  give  to  the  oUccta 
which  suTTOuxid  us,  the  situation  and  condltioii 
made  known  to  us  b^  experience;  2.  In  the  case 
of  the  human  speaes,  the  laws  of  the  animal 
economy. 

+  Examples:  —  Men  (lay)abofe  nine  feet  in 
height,  under  the  name  or  giants  ;  2.  Men  (say) 
above  200  years  of  age. 

X  Examples:  —  1.  Serpents  with  wings,  under 
i^ensxatoi  dragons  {  2.  Men  with  wings,  under 
the  name  of  an^e/#,*—merauuds,.- men  with 
fishes*  tails  instead  of  1^  and  thifdia. 
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dinary  course  of  nature  —  is  the  fiuality — in 
proportioii  to  the  knowledge,  the  difficulty, 

—  with  which  hcts  are  reg^iirded  as  pfobable 
and  true. 

From  the  case  in  which,  a  matter  of  fhct 
bemg  in  question,  the  existence  of  it  is  re- 
gmrded  as  being,  in  one  or  other  of  the  above 
ways,  disoonformable  to  the  established  course 
of  nature,  and  on  that  account  more  or  less 
improbable,  —  it  may  be  matter  of  practical 
me  and  importance  to  distinguish  the  case  of 
a  aelf-amtradietory  proposition,  or  contradiC' 
turn  in  terms:  a  case  in  which,  though  to  ap- 
pearance the  existence  alone  of  some  matter 
of  fact  is  asserted,  and  that  matter  of  &ct  upon 
the  &ce  of  it  an  improbable  one,  in  reality  no 
oonceiTable  matter  of  fiict  is  discoverable,  of 
which  the  existence  and  nothing  but  the  ex- 
ktence  is  affirmed ;  —  but  one  and  the  same 
matter  of  fiu:t,  —  perhaps  improbable,  per- 
haps so  &r  from  improbable  as  to  be  proved  by 
continual  and  univeral  experience,  is,  under 
fiivouB  of  a  diversity  in  the  form  of  expres- 
sion— in  the  assemblage  of  words  employed 
in  the  two  cases  —  asserted, — in  the  same 
breath  asserted, — to  exist  and  not  to  exist. 

The  verbal  impostihility  (iot  in  this  sense, 
though  in  this  sense  alone,  is  the  assertion  of 
impossibility  compatible  with  a  due  and  duly- 
aeknowledged  sense  of  human  weakness)  — 
the  verbal  impossibility  of  the  truth  of  a  state- 
ment of  this  self-contradictory  complexion  — 
neither  prevents  it  from  .being  said  to  be,  nor 
even  from  really  being,  the  subject  of  a  sort 
of  credence.  Be  it  what  it  may,  hope  and  fear 
tufiBoe  to  account  for  its  being  said  to  be  so. 

§  6.  Principal,  any  psychological  fact;  —  dis- 
probative  Jfact,  — psychological  impossibility. 

In  the  case  of  disconformity,  the  established 
cause  in  question  may  be  —  either  that  course 
of  events  and  state  of  things  which  is  purely 
physieal,  or  that  state  of  things  and  course  of 
events,  of  which  the  scene  lies  in  the  human 
Bund.  Improbability  is  accordingly  distin- 
gfuishable  into  physical  and  psychological. 
The  course  of  psychological  existence  being, 
in  so  prominent  a  degree,  less  uniform  than 
that  of  purely  material  nature  (in  insanity, 
the  unifonnity  being  liable  to  vanish  alto- 
gether,) hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  character  of 
an  article  of  disprobative  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, the  force  of  psychological  improbability 

—  though  so  continually,  and  irreproachably, 
and  ttnavoidably,in  conjunction  with  other  evi- 
dences, or  even  singly,  taken  for  the  ground 
€i  the  most  important  practical  conclusions, 

—  is,  generally  speaking,  in  comparison  of 
physieid  impaolialnlity,  but  feeble. 

When  the  principal  supposed  fiict  consists 
of  delinquency  in  any  shape, — in  this  case, 
character  or  reputation,  station  in  life,  degree 
of  atrocity  ascribed  to  the  supposed  offence, 
bare  been  commonly  considered  as  presenting 


so  many  instances  or  causes  of  psycholq^cal 
improbability,  and  thence  so  many  articles  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  applicable  in  disproof 
of  the  supposed  fact ;  viz.  in  so  &r  as,  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  in  question,  delinquency, 
in  the  shape  in  question,  is  considered  as  in- 
cluded in  it.  Of  these  several  articles  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  the  disprobative  force 
is  taken  for  the  subject  of  examination  in  the 
body  of  the  work. 

§  7.  in  a  train,  principal,  any  prior  act ;  — 
probative,  any  posterior. 

In  a  series  of  acts,  following  one  another 
in  pursuit  of  a  more  or  less  customarily  en- 
tertained and  regularly  pursued  design,  —  by 
the  undisputed  existence  of  a  consequent  ar- 
ticle, in  a  series  of  this  sort,  what  probability 
is  afforded  of  the  performance  of  tbe  first 
article  of  the  whole  series  ?  —  and  so  in  re- 
gard to  the  several  intermediate '  articles  ? — 
Priora  quatenus  signata  posterioribus  ?  or, 
Posteriora  quatenus  signa  priorum  f 

In  a  case  of  this  sort,  the  degree  of  pro- 
bative force  with  which  the  existence  of  the 
antecedent  article  is  probabilized  by  that  of 
the  consequent,  will  depend  (it  is  evident) 
upon  the  regularity  with  whfcb,  according  to 
the  experienced  and  sufficiently  notified  course 
of  human  practice,  the  several  articles  in  the 
series  have  succeeded  one  another ;  or  rathrt*, 
to  speak  more  pointedly,  according  to  tbe  re- 
gularity with  which  an  article,  of  tbe  species 
or  description  of  the  individual  consequent 
article  in  question,  has  been  preceded  by  an 
article  of  the  species  of  the  antecedent  article 
in  question. 

On  this  occasion,  the  series  of  actions  by 
which  tbe  most  impressive,  as  well  as  impor- 
tant, illustration  may  (it  should  seem)  be 
afforded,  is  that  of  which  the  course  of  judi- 
cial procedure  is  composed.  Let  the  conse- 
quent in  question  be  the  last,  or  among  the 
last,  of  tbe  constantly  necessary  articles,  if 
such  there  be,  in  such  a  series,*  in  either  of 
these  cases,  the  probative  force, — with  which 
the  existence  of  the  antecedent,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  principal  fiict,  is  probabilized  by 
that  of  the  consequent,  in  the  character  of  an 
evidentiary  fiict,  — will  to  any  eye,  in  any  the 
slightest  degree  conversant  with  the  course 
of  legal  procedure,  be  apt  to  present  itself  as 
little  less  strong  than  that  with  which  the 
existence  of  past  infimcy  is  probabilized  by 
present  old  age. 

But,  as  fit)m  one  place  to  another  there  are 
frequently  different  roads,  so  also  between 
the  first  and  the  last  stage  of  a  course  of  ju- 


*  Consequent,  for  example,  in  common-law 
hj\gaAge,the  Judgment;  in  equity-law  language, 
the  ^rre^:— antecedent,  (the  first,  or  among 
the  first) — in  common-law  language,  the  writ 
or. the  declaration;  in  equity-law  kmguage,  the 
bill. 
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dicUl  procedure.  And  by  this  circumstance 
(it  is  easy  to  see,)  that  the  degree  of  proba- 
tive force  with  which  the  existence  of  an  or- 
dinarily antecedent  &ct  is  probabilized  by  the 
existence  of  an  ordinarily  consequent  hd,  will 
be  liable  to  be  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
diminished,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case. 

§  8.  In  a  train,  principal,  any  posterior  act; 
probative,  any  prior. 

E  conversb  in  a  series  of  the  same  sort,  or 
in  the  same  individual  series  by  the  existence 
of  an  antecedent,  what  probability  is  afforded 
of  the  existence  of  a  consequent  article  ?  In 
this  case,  the  probative  force  and  correspon- 
dent probability  will  present  itself  immedi- 
ately as  sunk  to  a  much  lower  degree  in  the 
scale.  Be  the  course  of  action  what  it  may, 
—  lawful  or  unlawful,  —  by  consummate  acts 
inchoate  are  rendered  much  more  probable 
than  by  inchoate,  consummate. 

In  every  series  of  this  sort,  suppose  the 
articles  as  they  occur  entered  upon  a  register, 
and  that  register  kept  with  the  regularity  of 
which  a  document  of  this  sort  is  susceptible, 
and  which  the  importance  of  it  demands,  the 
indications  afforded  by  it  to  this  purpose 
would,  on  being  presented  in  numbers,  afford 
to  judicial  decision  a  still  more  substantial 
basis,  than,  in  the  case  of  maritime  insurance, 
is  afforded,  by  the  list  of  arrivals,  compared 
with  the  list  o(  policies. 

In  the  English  law  report  -  books,  cases 
exemplificative  of  this  reversed  series  are  to 
be  found  in  no  inconsiderable  number :  but, 
of  any  instance  of  recourse  made  to  any  such 
numeral  and  mathematical  ground  of  decision, 
no  expectation  would  be  very  abundantly  sa- 
tisfied, nor  (it  should  seem)  very  naturally 
entertained. 

In  a  case  of  this  sort,  on  what  ground  then 
is  it  that  the  decision  has  been  formed  ? 

The  question  is  easily  proposed,  —  the  an- 
twer  not  altogether  so  easily  returned. 

§9.  Principal  fact,  spuriousness,  or  unfair- 
ness;— probative  fact,  non-observance  of 
formalities. 

On  the  part  of  any  written  instrument,  pur- 
porting to  be  designed  to  give  expression  to  a 
contract  (taken  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
word  contract,)  to  an  agreement,  a  convey- 
ance, or  a  last  will,  —  prmdpal  &ct,  either 
unauthenticity  or  unfairness;  evidentiary  &ct 
— &ct  regarded  as  conclusively  probative  of 
unauthenticity  or  unfumess — non-observance 
of  formalities.  In  point  of  reason  and  j  ustice, 
on  this  ground,  and  no  other,  stand  the  host  of 
nullifications,  so  plentifully  poured  down  upon, 
and  with  so  little  or  such  ill-directed  thought 
applied  to  those  bonds  of  society  by  learned 
hands : — how  weak  that  ground,-lhow  strong 
the  force  of  the  considerations,  which  in  the 


character  of  infirmative  &ct8,  rise  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  inference  deduced  from  it,  — are 
questions  which  wiU  be  brought  to  view  under 
another  head.* 

Laying  aside  a  species  of  indication  thus 
unconclusive,  on  the  part  of  a  written  docu- 
ment of  any  kind, — what  other  £u:ts  does  the 
nature  of  the  case  afford,  capable  of  operating 
in  the  character  of  evidentiary  fiicts,  dispro- 
bative  of  its  authenticity?  and  in  particular, 
in  the  case  of  an  instrument  purporting  upon 
the  fiEu:e  of  it  to  be,  or  exhibited  as  being,  of 
%n  ancient  date  f  To  afford  assistance  towards 
the  finding  answers  in  every  case  to  these 
questions,  is  in  the  body  of  the  work  the  busi- 
ness of  one  or  two  parts  of  a  short  boolcf 

Non-observance  of  formalities  being  thus 
spoken  of  in  the  character  of  a  circumstance 
taken  as  evidentiary  of  urtfairness  on  the  part 
of  a  contract,  or  of  spuriousness  on  the  part 
of  an  instrument  purporting  to  exhibit  the  ex- 
pression of  a  contract, — continual  error  would 
be  apt  to  be  the  result,  if  for  the  prevention 
of  it,  apt  warning — distinct  and  timely  warn- 
ing— were  not  afforded. 

What  is  here  meant  is. — that  where,  on  the 
alleged  ground  of  non-observance  of  this  or 
that  formality,  the  instrument  has  been  pro- 
nounced (as  the  language  is)  nuU  and  void, — 
the  judicud  service  being  thereupon  refused, 
the  rendering  of  which  is,  on  the  part  of  the 
judge,  necessary  to  the  giving  to  the  instru- 
ment the  legal  effect  which  it  is  seen  to  aim 
at,  —  an  opinion,  ascribing  either  unfairness 
to  the  contract,  or  spuriousness  to  the  instru- 
ment, was  either  the  reason  or  the  pretence; 
—  was  either  professed  and  entertained  ac- 
cordingly, or  if  not  actually  entertained,  at 
least,  upon  occasion,  professed  to  be  enter- 
tained. But  that,  in  every  instance  in  which 
such  opinion  has  been  thus  professed  —  im- 
pliedly at  least  professed,  it  has  been  really 
entertained,  is  itself  an  opinion  the  assertion 
of  which,  if  sincere,  will  not  be  found  consis- 
tent with  the  plainest  common  sense :  inas- 
much as  in  such  an  opinion  would  in  many 
instances  be  included,  the  belief  of  a  self-con- 
tradictory proposition ;  such  as,  that  one  and 
the  same  contract  was  throughout  fair  and 
unfair — one  and  the  same  instrument  through- 
out genuine  and  spurious.  | 

In  saying,  that  non-observance  of  this  or 
that  formidity  is,  by  this  or  that  judge,  re- 
garded or  treated  as  evidence,  and  that  con- 
clusive of  unfairness  or  spuriousness  on  the 
part  of  the  instrument  in  question,  all  there- 
fore that  is  here  meant  to  be  expressed  is  — 


•  See  Chapter  XIV.    Pre-ampointed  Evi- 
dencet  Ch.  XiX.  XX.  and  XXI.  Exclusion^  ftc. 
f  Book  of  Authentications  and  De-authentica- 
tions, infra  Ch.  XXIV. 

J^  Example:  —  One  and  the  same  testament, 
(i  as  to  estate  called  real  estate  —  valid  as  to 
estate  called  personal  estate. 
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ttat,  if  on  his  refusal  to  give  effect  to  it,  he 
were  to  be  pressed  for  a  justification  —  for 
radi  an  one  as,  with  reference  to  the  ends  of 
justice,  should  be  a  rational,  and  to  an  unlaw- 
leamed  and  uncorrupted  mind  an  intelligible 
one,  — of  this  sort  is  the  best  or  only  justifi- 
cadon,  which  he  would  find  himself  able  to 
gire :  in  the  giving  of  which  justification,  sin- 
eerity  on  his  part  might  in  some  instances  be 
morally  possible,  but  in  other  instances  would 
be  morally  impossible. 

I  speak  here  of  the  judge  or  judges  by  whom, 
in  the  first  in8tan<je,  decisions  of  the  nature 
here  in  question  have  on  such  grounds  been 
pronounced.  But  (says  a  well-loiown  French 
proverb)  Ce  n*eMt  que  le  premier  pa$  qui  coute : 
wad  in  no  other  Ime  of  action,  perhaps,  has 
the  truth  of  the  observation  received  such 
ample  exemplification  as  in  judicature.  Where, 
wider  the  name  of  deference  to  authority,  or 
nnder  anv  other  name,  the  adoption  of  opi- 
nions, without  examination  and  upon  trust, 
is  made  matter  of  merit,  any  one  opinion  is 
just  as  easily  adopted  as  any  other :  Uie  high- 
est wisdom  takes  a  pride  in  sinking  itself  to 
the  level  of  the  lowest  folly :  and  now  it  is 
diat  s>^- contradictory  propositions  obtain 
credence,  and  that  not  merely  with  as  little 
difl&culty,  but  even  with  less  difficulty  (it  will 
be  seen)  than  is  experienced  by  propositions 
less  directly  and  palpably  repugnant  to  reason 
and  common  sense. 

CoDceming  the  justice  of  the  reasoning,  by 
which  vnfaimess  or  spuriousness  is  inferred 
from  non-^heervan^e  of  formaUtiet,  more  will 
come  to  be  said  under  the  head  of  Pre-ap- 
pointed  Evidence,* 

But  according  to  the  intimation,  the  occa- 
■OD  for  which  has  been  so  firequent,  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  —  and  by  every  eye  that  has 
nerres  to  endure  the  spectacle  will  be  seen 
to  be  —  that  at  any  rate  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  judicature,  the  ends  above  described  un- 
der the  appellation  of  the  false  ends,  have,  to 
Eng^  judges,  been  the  main,  not  to  say  the 
sole  objects  of  pursuit :  —  the  true  ends,  at 
best  but  secondary  ones : — that  for  their  as- 
sistance in  that  main  pursuit,  instruments  of 
iniquity,  in  great  variety  and  abundance,  were 
inTented  and  put  to  use  zf — and  that  of  these 

•  See  Chap.  XIV.  Section  (S. 

+  Exceptions  .•—  1.  Court  of  Claims  t—Jadics- 
ionr  having  oognissnce  of  claims  made  by  indi- 
Tidvals  on  the  pubUc.  Example:  —  For  chums 
Bade  by  the  American  loyalist  on  the  score  of 
tibetr  loiMs  by  the  war  which  endsd  in  the  inde- 

rndence  of  the  t/oited  States.  The  suit  here 
unilateral  r  sole  party,  the  claimant,  i.  e.  the 
wisinM:  the  function  of  defendant  being  pUced 
Sa  the  same  hands  as  that  ofju^ger-'Consobdated 
with  that  of  >M^. 

S.  Au^  Courts  t^Judlestaiies  established 

ftr  exacting  rcpftyroent,  or  proof  of  discharge, 

from  receivers  or  public  money.   Suit,  here  again 

mOsterd:  funcdon  of  plaint\f^  in  the  same 

Vol.  VI. 


instruments,  the  one  hcfk'6  in  question,  viz. 
nullification,  was  one  of  the  most  extensively 
operative,  as  well  as  of  the  most  efficient  and 

safe. 

§  10.  In  litigation,  principal  fact  want  of 
merits ;  probative  fact,  discontinuance  tf 
procedure  —  its  fallaciousneu. 

In  every  ordinarily  and  completely  eonsti- 
tnted  and  furnished  judicatory,]!  every  suit 
or  cause  has  at  least  two  sides,  viz.  the  plain- 
tiff^'s  and  the  defendant's :  and  if  so  it  be  that 
the  number  of  sides  in  it  is  greater  than  two, 
the  cause,  being  in  this  case  a  complex  one, 
is  capable  of  being  resolved  into  a  determi- 
nate number  of  simple  catoMen,  eadi  having 
its  two  sides  and  no  more. 

In  the  language  of  natural  procedure,  on 
the  plaintiff"s  side,  discontinuance  is  non-suit 

—  on  the  defendant's,  non-defence :  —  in  the 
language  of  English  technical  procedure,  the 
place  of  these  two  terms  is  filled  by  a  multi- 
fiuious  vocabulary  not  whoUy  different,  for 
which  whoever  has  patience  enough  may  see 
the  books. 

Under  the  technical  system,  be  the  side 
which  it  may,  discontinuance  on  that  side  is 
regarded,  or  professed  to  be  regarded,  as  proof 

—  and  that  conclusive  —  of  want  of  merits; 
that  is,  here,  as  before,  that  course  is  taken 
which,  —  to  render  it  reconcilable,  if  recon- 
cilable it  were  vrith  justice, — would  require 
a  conclusion  to  that  effect  to  have  been  formed. 

Of  the  conclusion  in  this  case,  the  rash- 
ness, if  it  were  an  honest  one — t.  e.  if  such 
were  the  opinion  really  entertained — would 
be  much  more  egregious  than  in  the  instanccr 
last  mentioned ;  viz.  in  which,  on  the  ground 
of  fiulure  in  the  observance  of  this  or  that 
formality^  a  contract  is  convicted  of  unfaimessp 
or  an  instrument  of  contract  of  spuriousness. 
Population  of  England,  say  ten  millions  r  num- 
ber of  persons  capable  of  carrying  on  a  suit 
or  cause  to  a  condusion,  in  the  least  expen- 
sive Westminster- Hall  court,  on  the  least  ex- 
pensive plan,  not  so  great  as  half  a  million. 
Accordingly,  to  the  defendant,  twenty  to  one 
but  pecuniary  power  of  continuance  may  be 
wanting  from  the  very  first :  and,  as  above, 
firequently  will  it  be  so  to  the  plaintiff.  As 
he  cannot  be  such  but  by  his  own  act,  it  will 
not  be  so  at  the  first :  but  by  accident  it  may 
be  rendered  so  at  any  succeeding  stage. 

Principal  fact  here,  want  of  merits :  pre- 
tended probative  fact,  discontinuance :  tn/fr- 

hands  with  that  o^ Judge:  as  under  the  system 
of  procedure  styled  inmUsitortal,  pursued  fre- 
quently in  penal  causes  in  German  judicatories. 

In  both  uistances,  for  the  purpose  of  ren>onsi- 
bility,  might  it  not  be  an  improvement,  if  some 
official  oerMm  were  to  be  charged  with  the  func- 
tions of^the  suitor^  on  the  side  on  which  the  sta- 
tion of  the  suitor  is  vacant  ? 

%  See  note  f  in  previous  column. 
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motive  fiwt,  —  by  the  greatly  preponderant 
probability  of  which  the  conclusion  is  ren- 
dered erroneous,  and  the  pretence  fidse, — 
want  of  pecuniary  power  of  continuance. 

When  a  discontinuance,  as  above,  takes 
place,  would  you  really  wish  to  know  what 
it  has  had  for  its  real  cause? — consciousness 
of  want  of  merits? — want  of  pecuniary  power? 
— or  what  else  ?  The  mode  of  obtaining  from 
the  suitor  this  information  and  that,  without 
putting  your  reasoning  powers  to  rack,  can 
no  more  be  a  secret  to  you,  than  if,  instead 
of  being  your  suitor,  he  were  your  servant 
or  your  son.  In  an  ordinary  case,  ears  and 
tongue  alone  (or  rather  ears  idone — for  of  his 
own  accord,  if  you  would  but  hear  him,  he 
would  be  ready  enough  to  inform  you)  would 
be  needful  to  you :  or,  in  an  extraordinary 
case,  for  epistolary  communication,  ofes. 

But  no : — whatsoever  is  necessary  to  ren- 
der it  possible  for  you  to  do  justice,  your  great 
object  is — not  to  know  it,  but  to  avoid  luiow- 
ing  it :  such  knowledge  would  be  unprofitable: 
such  ignorance  has  been  made  profitable :  — 
darkness  of  course  is  more  pleasant  to  you 
than  light.  See  further — as  you  will,  if  you 
cannot  avoid  seeing — the  chapters  on  the  ex- 
clusions put  on  evidence,  and  in  particular, 
that  on  the  exclusion  put  in  the  case  of  im- 
priswtmerU  for  debt, 

§  11.  Probative  force  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence^ no  fit  subject  for  general  rules. 

Under  the  English  constitution,  in  one 
knows  not  exactly  what  dark  age,  a  species  of 
judicatory  developed  itself,  in  which,  in  so  &f 
as  the  distinction  found  hands  capable  of  deli- 
neating it,  the  matter  to  be  decided  upon  was 
divided  into  two  portions,  on  one  whereof,  as 
often  as  it  presented  itself  in  a  state  of  sepa- 
ration fi'om  the  other  portion,  the  persons  to 
decide  were  sl  permanently  established  jW^e, 
or  bench  of  judges:  while  on  the  other,  the 
persons  to  decide  were,  under  the  name  ju- 
ror*, or  jurymen,  a  number  of  persons,  origi- 
nally indeterminate,  in  most  instances  fixed 
at  twelve,  serving  in  the  character  of  occa- 
sional judges,  the  authority  of  each  set  con- 
fined to  one  individual  suit  or  cause. 

To  the  jurisdiction  of  the  permanent,  or 
official  judge  —  the  only  sort  of  judge  called 
by  that  commanding  name  —  was  understood 
to  belong,  in  so  fiu:  as  the  separation  happened 
to  be  made,  every  decision,  the  terms  of  which 
would  be  expressive  of  a  general  rule  —  of 
that  sort  of  proposition  which  by  logicians  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  a 
general  one. 

To  the  authority  of  the  above-mentioned 
occasional  or  ephemeral  body  of  judges  called 
jurors,  was  understood  to  belong  the  decision 
on  whatsoever  matter  came  to  be  subjected 
to  tiieir  cognizance,  by  and  under  the  autho- 
rity of  their  learned  and  authoritative  direc- 


tors —  the  judges  that  stood  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  judges. 

Having  constructed  this  palladium  —  as  it 
has  been  so  often  called  —  of  the  constitution, 
viz.  the  jury-box,  —  the  same  combination  of 
undiscemible  causes  left,  above  and  in  con- 
tact with  this  palladium,  a  set  of  men,  whose 
obvious  interest,  and  consequently  whose  en- 
deavour it  has  been,  to  weaken  and  under- 
mine it. 

From  the  very  first  —  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
not  altogether  Mrithout  just  cause,  —  they 
took  upon  themselves  —  these  experienced 
and  learned  judges  —  to  determine  what  evi- 
dence should,  and  what  should  not,  be  pre- 
sented to  the  cognizance  of  these  their  unex- 
perienced and  unlearned  assessors :  —  but  the 
evidence  once  presented  to  them,  by  these  un- 
experienced and  unlearned  assessors  it  was, 
that  the  judgment  on  it  was  to  be  formed  and 
pronounced. 

Once  presented  to  them?  Good.  But 
this  or  that  lot  of  evidence,  suppose  it  not 
presented  to  them  by  these  their  directors  — 
what  then  became  of  it  ?  Answer  —  It  was 
decided  —  and  with  it  commonly  the  fate  of 
the  whole  cause  determined — by  these  their 
directors  themselves :  with  what  consistency, 
as  well  as  with  what  firuit,  will  be  seen  as  we 
advance. 

All  evidence  is  either  direct  or  circumstan- 
tial evidence.  From  any  evidence  that  comes 
under  the  denomination  of  direct,  it  appears 
not  that,  on  any  occasion,  they  have  as  yet 
taken  upon  themselves  to  deduce  the  infer- 
ence. On  the  contrary,  —  so  abundant  are 
the  instances  in  which,  speaking  of  evidence 
in  general,  the  acknowledgment  has  been 
made  to  juries,  that  to  them,  and  them  alone, 
it  belongs  to  say  what  credit  is  due  to  the 
evidence,  whatsoever  it  has  been,  that  they 
have  been  permitted  to  hear,  and  thereupon 
to  deduce  the  inference  firom  it, — that  the 
reproach  of  usurpation  is  universally  beholden 
ready  to  fall,  in  the  character  of  an  inevitable 
punishment,  on  the  head  of  every  judge,  who 
should  take  upon  him  to  attempt  the  depriving 
them  of  this  function  —  this  inestimable  right 
— without  which  their  office  would  be  no  bet- 
ter than  a  pernicious  sinecure.  In  regard  to 
circumstantial  evidence,  the  question  has  ne- 
ver yet  been  stat^ — nor,  if  it  were,  does  it 
seem  possible  to  fijid  any  rational  answers  to 
it  —  why,  in  this  instance  any  more  than  in 
that  other,  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  take 
the  decision  out  of  these  popular  hands,  by 
which,  in  the  sort  of  compound  judicatory  in 
question,  without  a  shadow  of  objection,  and 
amidst  universal  plaudits,  every  question,  in 
so  far  as  it  turns  upon  direct  evidence,  is  de- 
termined. 

Out  of  these  same  hands,  then,  has  any  at- 
tempt been  ever  made  to  take  the  charge  of 
drawing  the  inference  firom  cfrcviiM^aiUia/evi- 
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e? — avowedly,  in  the  lamp,  that  it,  in 
dl  CMes,  and  under  that  name :  No :  on  the 
eoatrary,  there  being  few  amies  in  which  the 
Bitare  of  the  caie  does  not  present  the  two 
species  of  evidence  in  a  state  of  the  most  in- 
tuttte  union,  so  it  is,  that  the  ciramsttmHal 
evidence  is  judged  of  by  them,  as  of  course, 
skmg  with  the  direct:  —  nor,  for  any  such 
purpose  as  that  of  diridiog  the  cognizance  be- 
tween tktjwTjf^bax  and  the  bench^  is  any  dis- 
tfnctioD  made. 

At  the  same  time,  so  it  is,  that  as  often  as 
evidence  of  the  drctmuiaiitial  kind  has  pre- 
sented itself,  the  business  of  drawing  the  in- 
ference from  it  has,  as  often  as  such  has  been 
his  pleasure,  been,  by  the  judge,  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  jury,  and  under  the  name  of 
matter  ofiaw,  taken  into  his  own  hands ;  and 
this  with  such  effect,  as,  in  and  by  so  doing, 
to  determine  the  fete  of  the  suit  or  cause. 

Between  the  cases  in  which  the  drawing 
the  inference  from  circumstantial  evidence  is 
proper  to  be  \eh  to  the  jury,  and  the  cases  in 
which  it  is  proper  for  i^  thus  to  be  taken  out 
ef  their  hands  by  the  judge,  —  has  any  line 
been  ever  attempted  to  be  drawn?  Not  any. 
Propriety  out  of  the  question,  e<ndd  any 
line  be  drawn,  distinguishing  with  any  to- 
lerable deamesa  the  cases  in  which  the  one 
course  hu  been  taken,  from  the  cases  in  which 
Ike  other  course  has  been  tdcen,  in  actual 
pfaetke?  Impoosible.  What  then  is  the 
resah  ?  That  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
esses,  vUtrary  wUl — to  say  no  worse  — has 
been  the  only  guide. 

By  this  sort  of  assumption,  what  have  been 
fte  effects  produced  on  the  administration  of 


1.  In  eadk  cause  taken  by  itself^  has  the 
probsbility  of  right  decision  received  any 
increase  ?  —  does  any  sufficient  reason  appear 
fer  condnding  that  the  inference  thus  drawn 
bjr  the  judge,  was  more  rational  than  that 
whidi,  m  ^t  same  case,  would  have  been 
drawn  by  the  jury  ?  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  inferences  thus  drawn  come  to  be  looked 
ii,  so  flagrant  will  their  absurdity  and  folly 
I  be  fre<iaently —  not  to  say,  most  frequently 
— seen  to  be,  as  to  predude  the  idea  that  any 
inference  so  absurd  and  foolish  could  have 
been  drawn  by  any  understanding,  not  cor- 
niptcd  by  that  spedes  of  half-absurdity,  half- 
•ODsense,  which  among  lawyers  has  received 
the  name  of  ectence:  and  it  is  under  the 
iSBoranoe,  that  under  the  guidance  of  common 
iCBse  no  such  inference  would  be  drawn  by 
the  twdve  unlearned  men  whom  he  has  to 
dcsl  with,  that  the  judge  has  thus  taken  the 
bainess  upon  himsel£  Under  that  assurance? 
Tesi^and  for  that  very  reason :  for  on  the 
nppositioo  of  an  expectation  on  his  part,  that 
the  inference,  and  from  the  inference  the 
Msion  Conned  by  them,  would  have  been 
the  mmm  as  that  iriddi  it  was  hit  desire  to 


see  formed :  use  there  would  be  none,  even 
with  reference  to  his  own  purposes,  in  thus 
taking  it  out  of  their  hands.  — Mischief  the 
first — Producing  misdedsion  in  each  parti- 
cular cause,  on  Uie  occasion  of  which  the  as- 
sumption in  question  has  been  made  —  the 
incongruous  power  exerdsed. 

2.  As  often  as  they  have  been  uttered, 
these  assumptions,  along  with  the  other  acts 
and  discourses  emaning  from  the  same  learned 
sources,  have  been  liable  to  be  recorded:* 
and  recorded  they  have  been,  in  but  too  many 
instances :  and  in  this  shape,  not  inconsider- 
able has  been  the  addition  made  to  the  chaoa 
of  jurisprudential  sdence. 

Hi-grounded  with  reference  to  the  parti- 
cular individual  case  which  respectively  gave 
birth  to  them,  these  assumptions  have,  if  pos- 
sible, been  still  worse  grounded  with  reference 
to  those  other  suits  or  causes,  to  the  decision 
of  whidi,  when  thus  recorded,  they  have  been 
applied  without  reserve.  With  neither  of  the 
two  fects  of  which  the  circumstantial  eri- 
dence  in  question  is  composed,  could  they  ever 
have  had  any  sort  of  connexion :  they  have 
thus  been  converted,  each  of  them,  into  a  mine 
of  felse  inferences,  and  erroneous  decisions. 
— Mischief  the  second —  Contributing  to  the 
composition  of  an  aggregate  mass  of  ddu- 
sive  and  pernicious  error,  under  the  name  of 
sdence. 

3.  By  the  whole  amount  of  it,  the  power 
thus  exercised  has  been  a  usurpation  upon 
the  acknowledged  right  of  juries.  By  the- 
whole  amount  of  it,  it  has  operated  in  dimi- 
nution of  that  securitv  which  is  sought  for  at 
the  hands  of  juries.  6y  the  whole  amount  of 
it,  it  is  a  violation  of  that  prindpal  support 
of  the  constitution  so  universally  acloiow- 
ledged  to  be  a  fondamental  one.  —  Mischief 
the  third —  Mischief  done  to  the  constitution 
by  violation  of  the  acknowledged  rights  of 
juries. 

Of  the  circumstances  capable  of  operating 
in  proof  of  delinquency,  any  of  them  taken 
singly  may  be  fer  from  being  of  itself  suffi- 
dent  to  warrant  a  condusion  in  affirmance  of 
any  inculpative  suspidon.  At  the  same  time, 
put  but  a  number  of  them  together,  the  proof 
shall  be 'SO  satbfectory  as  not  to  leave  room 
for  doubt  as  to  any  practical  purpose.  Instan- 
ces might  perhaps  even  be  found,  in  which, 
for  the  production  of  suffident  assurance  to 
a  duly  cautious  mind,  so  small  a  number  as 
two  would  appear  suffident.  In  the  several 
instances  in  which  conviction  has  taken  place 
on  the  sole  ground  of  circumstantial,  without 
any  assistance  from  direct  evidence,  a  number 
considerably  greater  than  two  would,  it  is 
supposed,  be  found  upon  examination  to  have 
concurred. 

In  the  cases  in  which  English  judges  have 


*  In  the  printed  books  of  reports. 
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taken  upon  them  to  form  conclusions  respect- 
ing matters  of  hct,  on  the  ground  of  circum- 
stantial evidence,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
every  instance  it  has  been  on  the  ground  of 
some  one  single  fact  considered  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  evidentiary  fact ;  —  upon  no  more 
than  one  article  of  circumstantial  evidence 
that  the  conclusion  has  been  formed. 

It  is  possible,  that  in  the  instance  of  the 
individual  suit  or  cause,  on  the  occasion  of 
which,  on  the  suigle  ground  in  question,  a 
decision  has  been  pronounced,  such  decision 
was  not  chargeable  with  injustice.  Why? 
Because,  though  in  the  formation  of  that  de- 
cision, the  one  circumstance  in  question  was 
the  only  circumstance  expressly  brought  to 
view  and  mention, — yet  it  may  have  happened 
that  the  case  sfibrded  other  evidences,  by  each 
of  which  a  part  more  or  less  considerable  was 
borne  in  the  formation  of  the  decision  so  pro- 
nounced. 

So  much  for  what  is  possible ;  —  what  is 
certain  is,  that  in  every  rule  by  which  ex- 
pression is  given  in  general  terms  to  a  con- 
clusion thus  formed,  all  these  corroborating 
circumstances,  if  any  such  there  were,  will 
be  excluded.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  That 
though,  on  the  occasion  on  which  the  rule 
was  formed,  misdecision  did  not  take  place, 
yet  the  rule  once  formed  remains  and  con- 
tinues operating  in  the  character  of  a  perennial 
source  of  deceptions  inferences; — in  a  word, 
of  error  and  injustice. 

Of  the  conclusion  drawn  from  a  fact  con- 
sidered in  the  character  of  an  article  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  the  efiect,  if  it  be  by  a 
jury  that  the  conclusion  b  drawn,  never  goes 
beyond  the  individual  suit  or  cause  which  has 
given  birth  to  it.  All  the  other  evidence 
which  the  suit  or  cause  happens  to  afford, 
coming  along  with  it,  under  their  observation, 
and  contributing  to  the  formation  of  the  con- 
<:lusion,  nothing  hinders  but  that,  applied  as 
it  is  to  the  individual  principal  fitct  which 
•lone  is  in  question,  the  conclusion  thus 
formed  may,  in  each  such  suit,  be  right  and 
well  grounded. 

Drawn  by  a  judge,  it  most  frequently  hap- 
pens that  a  conclusion  conceived  in  the  same 
terms  will  be  productive  of  error  and  fiJse 
judgment.  Why  ?  Because  when  drawn  by  a 
hand  so  situated,  it  swells  itself  out,  and  con- 
stitutes itself  into  a  general  rule  —  and  will 
be  thereafter  applied  to  cases  in  indefinite 
numbers,  and  rendered  productive  of  the  sort 
of  results  just  mentioned. 

When  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  by 
the  jury,  of  the  infirmative  facts,  by  which, 
supposing  them  to  have  had  place,  its  proba- 
tive force  would  have  been  weakened  or  de- 
stroyed, none,  it  may  be  presumed,  have  been 
proved,  none  so  much  as  probabilized. 

In  the  several  cases  in  which  the  general 
rule,  containing  the  expression  of  the  con- 


dttsion  80  drawn  as  above,  will  come  to  be 
applied  by  successive  judges ;  whatsoever  in- 
firmative £Etct8  the  case  admits  of,  may  have 
had  place  in  any  number :  yet  of  none  df  them 
can  the  existence  be  brought  to  new ;  for  the 
inference,  as  drawn,  is  regularly  ail-compre- 
hensive ;  nor  can  any  hand  but  that  of  a  judge 
presume  to  narrow  it. 

Of  the  conclusion  drawn  by  a  jury,  the 
mischief,  if  it  be  erroneous,  and  thence  mis- 
chievous, goes  not  beyond  that  individual 
case  :  —  Of  the  same  conclusion  drawn  by  a 
judge,  the  mischievousness,  except  in  so  &r 
as  it  may  happen  to  it  to  receive  correction 
from  an  exceptive  rule,  operating  in  contra- 
diction to  the  former  conclusion,  comprises  a 
course  of  error  and  mischief  to  the  very  end 
of  the  system. 

When  fact  A  is  considered  as  drcomstan- 
tial  evidence  of  fact  B,  the  inference  being 
made  by  a  judge  or  bench  of  judges,  and  an 
account  of  it  finds  its  way  into  a  published 
law-book,  general  words  being  employed  m 
the  account  given  of  it;  the  character  in 
which  it  is  presented,  is  of  course  that  of  a 
general  rule  laid  down  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  its  serving  for  determination  of  the 
decisions  to  be  pronounced  in  all  subsequent 
similar  cases ;  that  is,  in  each  individual  case 
in  which  for  the  description  of  the  individual 
principal  fact,  and  the  individual  evidentiary 
fact,  which  in  such  individual  case,  are  respec- 
tively in  question,  the  same  general  terms  are 
respectively  capable  of  being  employed. 

Applied  to  any  such  subsequent  individual 
fiict,  the  inference  thus  made,  as  described  by 
the  general  rule  formed  as  above,  may  have 
been  represented  either  as  absolutely  condo- 
sive,  or  as  only  primA  facie  condusive,  or  in 
other  words,  conclusive  nisi :  —  as  primA  facie 
conclusive,  and  no  otherwise,  if  in  the  enun- 
dation  of  it,  an  indication  is  made  of  this  or 
that  spedes  of  fiict,  as  being,  in  the  character 
of  an  infirmative  hct,  capable  of  annulling 
the  inference,  and  thus  preventing  the  prin- 
dpal  fact  in  question,  if  not  from  obtaining 
credence  altogether,  from  obtaining  credence 
from  the  sole  probative  force  of  that  eviden- 
tiary fact. 

In  a  theoretical  view,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  afibrding  the  clearer  conception  of  the  sort 
of  matter  of  which  jurisprudential  law  ic 
made,  this  distinction  may  have  its  use.  But 
in  practice  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  exem- 
plified, and  has  little  or  no  influence.  For 
among  the  prerogatives  of  an  English  judge, 
is  that  of  taking  a  distinction  whenever  he 
pleases  —  taking  a  distinction,  and  thereby 
applying  a  limitation,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  where- 
by to  the  purpose  of  the  individual  case  in 
question,  and  so  to  the  purpose  of  each  suc- 
ceeding individual  case  as  it  presents  itself, 
the  substance  of  the  rule  is  picked  out  of  it, 
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«Dd  the  rule  left  in  the  state  of  an  empty 
hoik. 

l^  then,  the  general  rule  happen  to  be  to 
the  taste  of  him  to  whom  in  that  character  it 
k  presented,  he  simply  pronounces  it  eondu- 
si?e,  and  thereupon  conforms  to  it;  if  not, 
he  pronounces  it  conclusive  primA  facie  only, 
tnd  taking  his  distinction,  leaves  the  rule  in- 
operative, and  for  that  time  sets  it  aside. 

If  the  effect  of  the  rule  be  to  establish  a 
iict  in  the  character  of  circumstantial  or  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  a  principal  hd,  the 
distinction  will  be  taken  by  setting  up,  in  the 
character  of  an  infirmative  fact,  destructive 
of  the  probative  force  of  the  evidentiary  hct, 
another  individual  fiiet  presented  at  that  same 
time,  whether  to  his  senses  by  testimony,  or 
to  his  mind  by  imagination :  —  Yes,  by  ima- 
gination ,  for  to  warrant  a  man  in  Assenting 
from  the  conclusion  indicated  by  an  article 
of  circumstantial  evidence,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  possible  fact  by  which  the  probative 
or  disprobative  force  of  the  evidentiary  &ct 
is  considered  as  destroyed,  should  have  been 
proved. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  evidence  be  sim- 
ply termed  conclusive,  or  said  to  be  conclusive 
aut  (or  in  whatever  other  words  the  distinc- 
tion may  stand  expressed,)  it  comes  in  a 
BNumer  of  course  to  the  same  thing.  By  the 
reporter  of  the  anterior  case,  let  it  have  been 
nmply  styled  conclusive — the  judge,  if  it  be 
not  his  pleasure  to  conform  to  the  rule,  will 
set  ap  against  it  some  &ct,  actual  or  hypothe- 
tical, in  the  character  of  an  infirmative  het : 
let  it  have  been  reported  as  conclusive  primd 
facie  only,  or  conclusive  ntst,  if,  in  the  indi- 
vidual case  before  him,  it  be  his  pleasure  to 
consider  it  as  simply  conclusive,  he  will  say 
as  much,  refusing  to  receive,  on  the  indivi- 
dual occasion  in  question,  in  the  character  of 
IB  infirmative  hct,  any  individual  fiu:t  which 
hsppens  to  have  been  proved,  or  brought  to 
view  as  capable  of  having  uken  place. 

Such  is  the  state  of  things  —  such  the  des- 
potism produced  by  taking  out  of  the  hands 
of  jurors  the  function  of  deciding  on  the 
<piestion  of  fiurt,  in  so  fiu*  as  the  allegation 
concerning  it  is  considered  as  proved,  dis- 
proved, or  not  proved,  by  circumstantial  evi- 
denoe.  And  in  this  sample  may  be  seen  the 
whole  substance  of  that  false  science  of 
whidi  the  diaoe  called  jwritprudential  law  is 
composed. 

Along  with  direci,  had  the  fimction  of  de- 
(i^Bng  upon  circumstantial  evidence  been  left 
to  jurors  inviolate,  there  would,  so  fiir  as 
CQDcems  the  question  of  fact,  have  been  no 
tnch  sham  learning  —  no  such  despotism ;  — 
Bosucfa  (fistinction,  as  that  between  evidence 
■imply  and  absolutely  conclusive  and  evi- 
dence condusive  niti  or  primd  faciCf  would 
have  had  place.  On  each  occasion,  after  hear- 
ing whatsoever  evidence,  direct  or  drcum- 


stantial,  could  be  produced,  in  the  character 
of  evidence  probative  or  disprobative  of  the 
fiurt  in  question,  in  the  character  of  the  prin- 
dpal  fact,  the  existence  of  such  prindpal  fi^t 
would — viz.  by  the  jury — have  been  affirmed 
or  disaffirmed.  In  a  word,  no  instance  would 
have  had  existence,  of  that  sort  of  general 
rule,  by  whieh,  as  above,  it  has  been  rendered 
it  is  hoped  pretty  apparent,  that  much  mis- 
chief has  been  done,  and  that  no  good  ever 
has  been,  or  ever  could  be  done. 

§  12.  I^ferenceM  of  Judge-made  Law, 

Sample  1.  Legitimacy  from  Husband's  Non- 
Expatriation. 

Two  rules  not  altogether  unconnected  with 
each  other ; — the  one  imagined  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison  —  the  other  actually  ex- 
pressed in  English  judge-made  law,  may  here 
serve  for  illustration :  — 

1.  Prindpal  fact,  sexual  intercourse;  evi- 
dentiary fiu:t,  parturition  ;  —  the  inference 
deemed  absolutely  conclusive. 

This  may  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  few 
imaginable  instances  in  which  a  general  rule 
pronouncing  one  species  of  fiu:t  conclusive 
with  regard  to  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  another  spedes  of  fact,  is  not  in  danger  of 
doing  mischief;  viz.  by  leading  judges  into 
decision  manifestly  ill  grounded.  But  of  what 
possible  use  can  such  a  rule  be?  Where  is  the 
judge,  where  is  the  jury,  who,  but  for  the 
instruction  afforded  by  this  rule,  would  be  in 
danger  of  mistake  ? 

Of  this  kind  is  every  judge-made  rule  of 
circumstantial  evidence  which  is  not  in  its 
tendency  in  a  preponderant  degree  deceptious 
and  pernidous. 

2.  Prindpal  fiict,  the  husband  is  the  fiither 
of  the  child  of  a  married  wonum :  evidentiary 
fieict,  abode  of  the  husband  and  wife,  during 
some  part  of  the  period  of  gestation,  in  some 
part  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  Inference 
deemed  absolutely  conclusive ; — so  conclusive 
that  no  evidence  tending  to  the  contrary  per- 
suasion shall  be  received.* 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  a  rule  of  cir- 
cumstantial  evidence,  wluch  at  one  time  at 
least  was  received  as  an  established  rule  of 
English  law.  True  it  is,  that  after  having 
continued  in  force  many  hundred  years,  this 
rule  was  reversed.!  But  by  the  same  autho- 
rity by  which  the  good  old  rule  was  reversed, 
the  reversal  itself  may  be  reversed  at  any 
time.  At  any  rate,  as  an  example,  it  is  as 
good  as  ever  it  was. 

The  absurdity  of  the  rule  is  almost  too  pal- 
pable to  admit  of  illustration.  During  the 
whole  length  of  time  in  question,  the  husband 
may  have  been  bed-ridden  in  the  last  stage  of 
cadttdty  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Soot- 

•  Sec  Co.  Litt  244;  BL  Com.  I.  44ft. 
t  Com.  Str.  924, 1»7«}  B.  R.  H.  87«» 
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land;  the  wife  living  in  adultery  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Cornwall.  Yet  the  husband 
was  the  fiither  of  the  child  of  the  wi£e,  said 
the  wisdom  of  these  sages. 

This  law — for  such  it  was  in  effect — this 
law,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  is  upon 
the  face  of  it  an  insult  to  common  honesty, 
as  well  as  common  sense.  The  object  of  it, 
if  it  had  any,  could  not  have  been  any  other 
^an  the  encouragement  of  adultery,  by  cast- 
ing upon  the  injured  husband  the  burthen  of 
maintaining  the  spurious  issue.  On  this  sup- 
position, it  was  a  law  made  by  the  common- 
lawyers,  to  make  business  for  themselves  and 
another  set  of  lawyers — the  civilians,  the 
practisers  in  the  spiritual  courts. 

But  in  its  origin,  suppose  it  to  have  had 
any  the  least  show  of  reason,  it  must  have 
been  in  some  such  wajr  as  follows :  —  On  the 
occasion  or  cause  which  gave  birth  to  this 
general  rule,  so  it  was,  that  though,  during 
&ie  time  in  question,  die  ordinary  abodes  of 
the  husband  and  the  wife  were  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  each  other,  yet,  for  any- 
thing that  appeared  to  the  contrary,  access 
and  intercourse  might  have  taken  place. 

Por  justifying  the  decision  which,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  individual  suit  or  cause  in 
question,  it  was  determined  to  pronounce, 
a  general  rule  was,  as  usual,  deemed  neces- 
sary to  be  stated  as  already  in  existence  — 
in  reality,  to  be  made. 

Coupled  with  the  reasonii^  on  which  it 
may  thus  have  been  grounded,  it  may  have 
been  expressed  in  words  to  some  such  effect 
as  follows : — "  When,  in  the  case  of  husband 
and  wife,  access  has  not  been  impossible,  it 
is  better  to  presume  it  to  have  had  place,  than 
by  means  of  any  direct  testimony  to  attempt 
to  scrutinize  into  the  question,  since,  if  the 
parties  have  lived  in  a  certain  space,  within 
a  certain  distance  of  each  other,  no  man  can 
say  that  no  intercourse  can  by  possibility  have 
taken  place.  But  where  shall  the  liinits  of 
this  space  be  found?  The  island,  within 
which  the  jurdisdiction  of  Westminster  Hall 
has  its  geographical  field,  is  surrounded  by  the 
sea:  let  this  isUmd  be  the  space ;  the  sea  will 
then  be  the  liinits  drawn  by  nature :  suppose 
the  sea  divided  into  four  portions,  and  speak 
of  the  four  seas,  season  the  rule  with  Latin, 
say  quatuor  mariOf  and  who  is  there  that  shall 
gainsay  it." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  general  rule,  and 
now  for  the  application :  — 

In  cause  A,  as  above,  reason  more  or  less 
there  may  have  been  for  supposing  it  possible 
that  between  the  parties  in  question,  inter- 
course did  take  place.  Comes  now  cause  B, 
on  the  occasion  of  which  it  becomes  mani- 
fest, that  within  the  time  in  question  no  such 
intercourse  did  actually  take  place :  none  per* 
haps  could  by  any  possibility  have  taken  place. 
No  matter:  a  viu  has  be^  made-*a  rule  of 


law  concerning  evidence,  by  whidi  this  i^ 
tion  has  been  determined.  **  We  are  readv 
to  prove,"  say  the  counsel  for  the  husband, 
"  that  the  husband  was  never,  during  say 
time  at  which  the  child  could  have  been 
begotten,  within  fifty  miles  of  the  wife.**— 
**  Nay,"  say  the  counsel  on  the  other  side, 
'*  this  is  what  you  cannot  be  permitted  to 
prove,  for  the  law  in  its  wisdom  has  decided 
the  matter  against  you;  you  and  we  were 
within  quatuor  maria  all  the  time,  and  there* 
fore  you  are  the  fiither  of  the  diild." 

Between  the  individual  principal  feet  in 
question  in  cause  B,  and  the  individual  feet 
or  mass  of  fiu^  taken  from  cause  A  and  a|^ 
plied  to  cause  B  to  be  employed  in  it,  in  the 
character  of  an  evidentiary  feet  probative  of 
the  said  principal  feet  there  is  not  by  the 
supposition  any  sort  of  connexion  whatsoever. 

Evidentiary  feet  A  took  place  at  the  be^ 
ginning  of  sixteenth  century — prindpal  feet  B 
not  till  the  eighteenth  century.  No  matter : 
borrowed  from  cause  A,  feet  A  is  taken,  and 
in  the  character  of  an  evidentiary  feet  applied 
to  the  feet  in  question,  in  the  character  of  a 
principal  feet,  on  the  occasion  of  cause  B ;  and 
of  this  evidentiary  fiict,  the  probative  force 
is  deemed  conclusive.  In  the  cause  which  was 
decided,  anno  1510,  it  was  not  proved  that 
John  Stiles  could  not  have  had  access  to  his 
wife,  Mar^  Stiles,  so  as  to  be  the  fether  of 
her  son  William :  therefore,  in  the  cause  that 
now  comes  to  be  decided,  anno  1790,  it  ought 
to  be  considered  as  proved  that  Nidiolas 
Nokes  is  the  fether  of  Nathaniel,  the  son  of 
his  wife  Elizabeth  Nokes.  Such  is  the  logic, 
as  often  as,  for  determining  a  question  of  feet 
on  the  ground  of  circumstantial  evidence, 
recourse  is  had  to  a  general  rule. 

Had  admission  been  given  to  the  evidence 
belongmg  to  the  cause,  the  impossibility  of 
any  such  genesig  would  have  been  proved  by 
circumstances  in  abundance ;  but  to  save  tha 
trouble  of  hearing  evidence,  or  for  some  other 
purpose,  the  law  has  hud  down  a  rule,  in  vir- 
tue of  which,  as  often  as  it  is  applied  for 
determining  whether,  in  the  case  in  question, 
the  fiict  which  is  in  question  did  or  did  not 
take  place,  the  evidence  to  be  admitted  and 
considered  is  not  any  evidence  which  this  in- 
dividual cause  actually  affords ;  but  the  ima- 
gined evidence  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
afforded  in  and  by  this  or  that  other  eaosa 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Upon  the  ground  of  some  imagined  evi- 
dence, supposed  to  have  been  delivered,  re- 
lative to  some  one  feet,  in  a  case  which  haa 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  is  the  case  in  question 
determined,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  such  evi- 
dence as  properly  belongs  to  it.  Such  haa 
been  the  wisdom  of  those  sages,  as  often  as» 
for  fear  of  that  deception  to  which  simple 
men  in  the  situation  of  jurors  are  exposed, 
it  has  pleased  them  to  take  tiie  business  of 
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detennining  a  question  of  fiu*t  out  of  those 
inexperienced  hands : — **  Judging  from  evi- 
dence, simple  men  as  you  are,  you  would  be 
misled  by  it ;  —  to  save  you  from  error,  we," 
say  these  sages,  '<  will  take  the  question  into 
our  own  hands,  and  decide  it  for  you  without 
evidence."' 

Sample  2.  Malice  from  Homicide — Mur- 
der £rom  Blalice. 

To  any  man,  without  any  such  wish,  has  it 
been  your  misfortune  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  death?  To  save  to  the  jury  the  trouble 
of  inquiring  under  what  circumstances,  and 
the  danger  of  being  deceived  by  evidence,  the 
judge,  if  such  be  his  pleasure,  will  find  you 
gidlty  of  murder,  and  so  order  matters  that 
jott  shall  be  hanged  for  it.  If  on  your  part 
there  has  been  malice^  your  doom  is  predeter- 
mined :  murder  has  been  your  crime  —  death 
will  be  your  punishment.  Would  the  jury, 
had  tbe  inference  been  left  to  them,  have 
fisund  in  your  bosom  any  such  thing  as  ma- 
lice?   This  is  of  the  number  of  those  things 

which  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  with 

This  or  that  judge,  who  has  been  dead  these 
two  or  three  hundred  years,  knows  more  of 
the  matter  than  they ;  —  and  by  implying 
malice  in  your  bosom,  be  who  knows  notlung 
about  you  or  your  case,  he  it  is  who  has  saved 
them  tbe  trouble  of  thinking  whether  any 
such  thing  as  malice,  whatever  be  meant  by 
the  word,  had  in  your  case  any  existence. 

But  what  is  meant  by  it  ?  The  same  thing 
that  is  meant  by  so  many  other  words,  such 
as  felontfy  feloniotu  intent^  and  so  forth :  on 
the  part  of  those  sages,  a  disposition,  they 
cannot  tell,  or  care  not  to  tell  why,  to  cause 
you  to  be  hanged :  —  to  be  hanged  as  well  as 
all  such  other  persons  to  whom  it  shall  hap- 
pen  to  be  in  your  case ;  — in  plain  English, 
u  whose  instance,  it  may  happen  to  any  suc- 
eeseor  of  these  sages  to  be  disposed  to  have 
them  hanged.  Such  is  the  safety  of  the  sub- 
ject, under  the  dominion  of  what,  in  contra- 
distinction to  ilatute,  is  called  common  law. 

And  thus  most  conveniently  open  to  des- 
potism is  the  field,  where,  in  the  text  of  the 
law,  real  or  supposed,  there  is  an  expression 
whidi  should  have  been  indicative  of  the 
matter  of  fiiet,  or  of  a  portion  of  the  matter 
of  &et,  of  such  a  texture  as  to  indicate,  so 
extreme  is  its  generality,  nobody  can  exactly 
say  what  Such  is  the  case  with  the  word 
wuhee  in  the  essential  phrase,  of  malice  afore- 
thought:  —  in  the  original  Latin  ex  malitii 


*  All  this  while.  Common  Sense  has  been  bunt- 
ing vith  impadenca  ^' The  man  and  wife  them- 
selves  haveprobably  some  knowledge  how  the 
case  was.  Why  not  ask  them  ?  why  prefer  vague 
coi^ecture  ?••  **  No  (savs  Common  Lawr)  that 
would  be  against  our  rules :  —  what  in  your  eyes 
ia  tbe  best  evidence,  in  our  eyes  is  no  evidence  at 
aO.*'  Bat  this  belongs  to  the  topic  of  Exchisions, 
of  which  further  in  its  place. 


pracognitd :  —  in  the  tenor  of  the  established 
instrument  of  accusation,  the  indictment,  as 
it  is  called. 

In  every  mouth  but  a  lawyer's,  malice 
means  ndther  more  nor  less  than  a  particular 
modification  of  Ul-wiU ;  in  a  lawyer's,  on  the 
present  occasion  and  for  the  present  purpose, 
for  no  better  reason  than  because  malice  is, 
by  substitution  of  an  English  to  a  Latin  ter- 
mination,  derived  firom  malitia,  and  malitia  is 
derived  from  maluM — by  which  in  Latin  is 
denoted  everything  that  is  thought  or  pre- 
tended to  be  thought  bad — it  is  made  to  de- 
note anything,  for  which,  in  the  character  of 
a  bad  thing,  he  feels  himself  disposed  to  put 
a  man  to  death. 

Of  malice,  according  to  the  indictment,  the 
supposed  existence  was  necessary.  But  in 
proof  of  this  essential  matter  of  fiict,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  some  reverend  and 
learned  person  who  wanted  to  destroy  a  man, 
of  whom,  in  the  eyes  of  a  jury,  it  would,  it 
was  feared,  not  appear  fit  that  he  should  be 
destroyed,  it  was  not  necessary  that  any  pro- 
bability diiould  be  presented  by  evidence. 
Presuming  is  shorter  than  proving: — power 
more  pleasant  than  impotence :  and  so,  be- 
cause it  had  not  been  proved  to  the  jury,  it 
was  presumed  by  the  judge. 

"  Killing  (in  the  words  of  Gilbert)  is  so 
bad  a  thing,  —  so  ill-natured  and  bloody  an 
action,!  that  it  is  to  be  presumed  to  be  mali- 
cious ;"  that  is,  all  killing  is  to  be  presumed 
to  be  murder,  and  punished,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  its  being  murder, — punished  as  murder. 
In  this  case,  the  physical  matter  of  fiict  is  by 
the  supposition  out  of  the  question,  as  well 
as  the  share  which  the  defendant  had  in  the 
production  of  it :  in  this  same  case,  who  does 
not  see  that  of  the  existence  of  the  psycho- 
logical matter  of  fact,  the  state  of  the  mind, 
the  supposition  is  not  less  uniform  ?  But  to 
save  trouble,  and  to  save  the  risk  of  an  un- 
acceptable verdict,  especially  when  innocence 
happens  to  be  manifest,  this,  instead  of  being 
proved  io,  and  found  by,  the  jury,  is,  on  the 
mere  ground  of  the  physical  fiict,  to  be  pre- 
sumed  by  the  judge. 

All  this  while,  in  a  case  in  which  it  is  his 
pleasure  to  reduce  the  punishment,  and  for 
that  purpose  Call  the  offence  manslaughter, 
the  physical  fact  has  been  exactly  the  same — 
the  share  which  by  his  physical  organs  the 
defendant  has  had  in  the  production  of  it 
exactly  the  same — and  yet  the  psychological 
fiict  is  not  thus  presumed  fi-om  it. 

Thus,  then,  stands  the  matter : — When  it 
is  his  pleasure  the  defendant  should  be  de- 
stroyed, the  judge  draws  the  inference,  and 
calls  the  offence  murder :  when  it  is  his  plea- 
sure the  man  should  not  be  destroyed,  be 
leaves  the  inference  undrawn,  and  calls  the 

f  On  Evidence,  p.  234. 
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offence  man$laughter.  But  in  his  zeal  to  de- 
stroy somebody,  who,  though  the  jury  would 
have  thought  otherwise,  it  must  be  preswmed 
deserved  to  be  destroyed,  Gilbert,  who  on 
this  occasion  is  the  representative  and  mouth- 
piece of  the  learned  tribe,  forgets  that  there 
was  any  such  distinct  thing  as  nuuiMlaughter, 
and  that,  according  to  the  account  thus  given 
of  the  matter  by  himself  murder  and  mon- 
tHaughter  are  exactly  the  same  thing. 

Note  here,  that  as  above,  when  malice 
means  anything  in  particular,  t.  e.  in  the  sense 
in  whidi  it  is  used  in  every  other  mouth  than 
a  lawyer's,  it  means  ill-wiU — ill-will  towards 
him  who  is  the  intended  object  of  it,  and  b 
intended  to  be  made  the  sufferer  by  it.  Note 
at  the  same  time,  that  in  a  case  which  is  but 
too  frequently  exemplified,  as  towards  the 
person  who  has  been  not  only  the  eventual, 
but  the  intended  sufferer,  there  has  not 
existed  in  the  breast  of  the  author  of  the 
death  any  such  emotion  or  affection  as  that 
of  ill-wilL  This  is  where  the  object  which 
the  crime  has  for  its  purpose  to  procure  is 
the  gratification  looked  for  in  any  shape  or 
from  any  other  source  than  the  contemplation 
of  the  suffering  produced  in  the  breast  of  the 
party  injured.  Such  is  the  case  where  death 
is  produced  by  assault,  qiade  in  prosecution  of 
a  plan  of  forcible  depredation ;  for  example, 
in  a  house*  or  on  the  highway. 

Such  is,  in  even  a  more  particular  degree, 
the  case,  where  the  murder  has  had  for  its 
objeet  the  acquisition  of  the  matter  of  wealth 
in  any  shape  —  in  the  way  of  succession,  as 
in  the  instance  of  the  parricide  committed  at 
Reading  in  1752,  on  the  person  of  her  father, 
by  Mary  Blandy.  In  the  breast  of  that  not 
altogether  ill-educated  female,  the  unvaried 
tenderness  of  her  faUier  had  not  failed  alto- 
gether to  keep  alive,  even  to  the  last,  some 
sparks,  however  faint,  of  a  eorrespondent 
affection ;  but  by  the  violence  of  her  passion 
for  her  lover,  by  whose  instigation  she  com- 
mitted the  crime,  the  gentler  affection  had 
been  subdued.  In  neither  of  these  cases  was 
the  crime-producing  interest,  the  interest  of 
the  gall-bladder  in  one  of  them,  it  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  purse;  in  the  other,  the  interest 
of  the  sexual  appetite. 

Now  these  cases  in  which,  law  jargon 
apart,  there  existed  not  the  least  spark  of 
any  such  affection  as  malice^  are  precisely  the 
cases  in  which  the  mischief  of  murder  rises  to 
the  hi^est  point  of  the  scale.  Why?  Because 
these  are  both  of  them  of  the  number  of  the 
cases  in  which,  in  respect  of  probability,  the 
danger  of  becoming  sufferers  by  the  sinister 
operation  of  the  interest  in  question  in  the 
duuracter  of  a  motive^  is  in  the  apprehension 
of  persons  in  general  apt  to  rise  to  the  highest 

*  For  example,  the  muxden  at  Wapping  in 


pitch.  In  both  cases,  of  the  aggregate  mis- 
chief of  the  offence,  that  part  which  has  beea 
distinguished  under  the  name  of  the  mischief 
of  the  second  order, — t.  e,  the  general  part  of 
the  mischief,  and  which,  in  respect  of  extent, 
measured  by  the  number  of  the  persons  ex- 
posed to  it,  is  to  that  of  the  mischief  of  the 
first  order,  t.  e.  the  particular  part  of  the  mis- 
chief comparatively  speaking,  as  infinity  to 
one ; — is  fiir  greater  in  those  cases  where,  or- 
dinarily, and  properly  speaking,  there  is  no 
malice,  than  when,  in  the  same  sense,  in  the 
breast  of  the  offender,  the  offence  has  had 
malice  for  its  sole  cause. 

Putting  together  these  two  cases,  viz.  this 
relative  to  murder  and  malice,  the  other  re- 
lative to  legitimacy  on  the  part  of  the  child 
of  a  married  woman  —  the  one  belonging  to 
the  penal,  the  other  to  the  non-penal  ^vision 
of  the  field  of  law — each  of  them  in  its  der 
partment  a  case  of  considerable  importance; 
some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  process 
by  which  the  rule  of  action  is  formed,  when 
the  hands  by  which  it  is  formed  are  tboae  of 
a  judge,  or  bench  of  judges,  acting  as  such; 
and  of  the  shape  in  whidi  it  is  produced,  in 
so  far  as  a  nonentity  is  susceptible  of  shape. 

In  neither  case  any  such  conception  mani- 
fested, as  that  law  is  or  ought  to  be  an  in- 
strument employed  towards  a  determinate 
end  — or  at  least,  that  if  it  be,  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  great^t  number  is  ^at  end. 
If  it  had  any  such  end,  then  and  then  alone 
would  come  the  inquiry,  what  were  the  ope- 
rations employed  in  the  character  of  means 
with  reference  to  that  end,  and  in  what 
respects,  they  were  respectively  conducive 
or  non-conducive  to  it  But  in  the  present 
instance,  no  such  end  being  perceptible,  all 
inquiries  in  relation  to  means  are  manifestly 
inapplicable. 

Such  as  are  these  two  samples,  together 
with  the  others  which  occur  here  and  there 
in  the  course  of  this  work,  such  it  may,  ¥rith- 
out  danger  of  the  imputation  of  injustice,  be 
said  is  judge-made  law  throughout.  In  each 
cane,  by  some  view  suggested  by  that  parti- 
cular case  (never  by  any  such  general  view  as 
that  of  picking  out  grosser  from  less  groas 
specimens  of  absurdity)  has  the  selection  been 
made.  In  addition  to  its  absurdity,  it  would 
be  found  throughout  (not  from  beginning  to 
end,  for  it  has  neither)  a  tissue  of  inconsis- 
tencies ;  and  in  this  respect,  as  Ovid  would 
have  said,  it  is  consistent. 

Such  is  the  nature,  such  the  result  of  law, 
t.  e,  the  imaginary  thing  to  which  is  given 
the  force  of  law,  penal  or  non-penal,  when 
tumbled  out  by  judicature,  substituting  itself 
to  legislation^  or  overruling  legislation :  the 
mode  employed,  that  mode  in  which  the  un- 
alterable nature  of  things  places  the  work,  in 
whatsoever  hands,  under  the  impossibility  of 
being  done  well.     Matter  of  law  made  after 
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the  fiurt,  after  the  fkshion  of  ex-poat  facto  law, 
— made  under  the  quibbling  pretence  of  be- 
ing declared.  Biatter  of  &ct  decided  upon  by 
mbitse  of  words ;  —  decided  upon  without  evi- 
clenoe,  or  by  this  or  that  scrap  of  evidence 
ean^  up  blindfold  from  some  anterior  case, 
known  or  unknown,  and  applied  to  fiicts  of 
which  those,  whose  testimony  it  was,  could 
have  had  no  knowledge.  Legislator's  power 
exercised  without  authority ; — ^judidal  power 
exercised  in  the  teeth  of  principle  ;  —  the 
•eeptre  filched  from  the  king  in  parliament, 
and  the  balance  wrested  from  the  hands  of 
juries. 

Thus  much  as  to  substance:  as  to  lan- 
guage, in  jurisprudence  and  legislation,  things 
are  no  more  capable  of  being  by  anybody 
Aown  to  be  what  they  are  in  and  by  that 
part  of  the  English  language  which  has  been 
poisoned  by  the  mouths  or  the  pens  of  Eng- 
lish lawyers,  than  in  chemistry  they  could 
ever  be  by  Sir  Humphrey  Dary,  if  he  were 
confined  to  the  language  employed  by  those 
who  in  former  times  occupied  the  place  of 
chemists,  the  united  brotherhood  of  impos- 
tors and  dupes  called  alchemists. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF  MAKE-SHIFT  BTIOBNCB. 

§  I.  Unoriginal  Make-tkift  Evidence. 

Of  the  several  modifications  of  evidence 
whidi  are  here  brought  to  view  in  conjunc- 
tion, under  the  common  appellation  of  make^ 
tkift  evidence,  the  common  characteristic  is 
—  the  circumstance  of  their  being  in  a  greater 
or  leas  degree  untried  by  those  tests  which 
have  already  been  brought  to  view  under  the 
name  of  ucuritiesj — securities  against  decep- 
tions incorrectness  and  incompleteness : —  un- 
tried by  those  securities  in  general;  —  but, 
in  particular,  by  interrogation,  considered  as 
combined  with  those  co-securities,  and  fiir- 
nished  with  those  sub-securities  on  which,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  its  efficiency  may 
have  bheen  already  seen  to  depend. 

In  some  cases,  the  person  by  whose  lips  or 
whose  hand  the  discourse  assertive  of  the 
matters  of  fiict  in  question  is  presented  to 
the  ear  or  to  the  eye  of  the  judge,  is  not  the 
individual  to  whose  perceptive  fiiculty  these 
supposed  matters  of  fret  are  so  much  as  sup- 
posed to  have  presented  themselves. 

In  these  cases,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
ease,  so  long  as  the  evidence  continues  in  this 
ease,  the  grand  security  afforded  by  interro- 
gation b  incapable  of  bang  applied  to  it. 

Of  this  dass  of  cases,  hearsay  evidence  pre- 
sents the  only  primeval,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  simple  and  familiar  example ;  espe- 
cially when,  as  in  the  most  simple  and  obvious 
I  which  that  appellation  is  qualified  to  ex- 
»  oral  is  as  well  the  form  actually  assumed 


by  the  actual  discourse  of  the  deposing  wit- 
ness, as  the  form  supposed  to  have  been 
assumed  by  the  supposed  discourse  of  the 
supposed  percipient  witness. 

A  modification,  in  modem  times,  not  much 
less  familiar,  and  perhaps  still  more  simple, 
is  that  which  may  be  presented  to  view  by 
the  appellation  transcriptions  evidence.  But 
though  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
there  are  at  least  two  sources  of  information 
which,  by  and  in  proportion  to  their  number 
(each  being  exposed  to  its  own  causes  of  de- 
ceptions incorrectness  and  incompleteness, 
and  neither  affording,  by  any  additional  in- 
formation, any  increase  to  the  probative  force 
of  the  other,)  render  the  probability  of  de- 
ceptions incorrectness  and  incompleteness  at 
least  twice  as  great  as  if  there  were  but  one. 
At  the  same  time,  what  is  little  less  obvious 
is,  that  in  the  case  of  transcriptions  evidence, 
the  increase  given  to  the  probability  of  in- 
correctness and  incompleteness,  is  in  general 
beyond  comparison  less  than  in  the  case  of 
hearsay  evidence. 

In  the  case  of  hearsay  evidence,  the  infor- 
mation, supposing  it  orally  delivered  by  a 
percipient  witness,  finds  an  additional  intel- 
lect, which  has  to  occupy  itself,  not  only 
about  the  tenor,  but  about  the  purport  of  it, 
and  in  which  it  has,  as  it  were,  to  be  remoiUded 
and  recast :  — and  in  whidi,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  Uie  supposed  percipient  witness,  it  finds  it- 
self exposed  to  all  those  causes  of  deceptions 
incorrectness  and  incompleteness,  whidi,  un- 
der the  appellation  of  intellectual  causes,  have 
already  been  brought  to  view. 

To  the  case  of  transcriptions  evidence, 
scarcely  in  any  degree  have  these  causes  any 
application :  —  with  the  tenor  alone,  as  exhi- 
bited by  the  visible  signs,  has  the  copyist, 
unless  by  acddent,  any  concern ;  —  with  the 
purport,  except  in  case  of  doubt,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  his  conception  in  relation 
to  the  tenor  —  he  has  none. 

In  the  case  of  hearsay  evidence,  commonly 
the  individuality  of  the  supposed  perdpient 
witness,  and  at  any  rate  the  form  in  which 
the  discourse  expressive  of  his  supposed  per- 
ceptions b  supposed  to  have  been  conceived, 
are  given  and  determinate ;  since  if  it  were 
not,  no  regard  would  be  bestowed  upon  it : 
in  the  case  of  transcriptious  evidence,  con- 
sidered simply  as  such,  these  particulars  may 
be  still  to  seek.  A  consequence  is — that  any 
of  those  drcumstances  by  which,  in  respect  oif 
trustworthiness  and  probative  force,  evidence 
is  raised  above,  as  well  as  any  of  those  by 
which  it  is  sunk  below,  the  ordinary  level, 
may  indifferently  be  found  in  it. 

§  2.  Extrajudicially  written,  Make-shift 

Evidence, 
In  the  dass  of  cases  here  in  question,  there 
exists  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  any- 
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thing  by  which  the  discourse  which  presents 
itself  to  the  judges,  or,  to  speak  more  pre- 
cisely, the  person  whose  discourse  it  is,  is 
rendered  incapable  of  being  subjected  to  the 
action  of  those  purifying  tests ;  but  only,  it 
has  happened  that  he  hi»  not  been  subjected 
to  any  of  those  tests :  —  the  case  being,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  formation,  u  e,  the  writing 
of  this  discourse  (it  being  by  the  supposition  a 
portion  of  written  discourse,)  there  existed  not 
any  external  hand  in  a  situation  to  subject  him 
in  respect  of  it  to  the  action  of  those  tests. 

The  signs  in  which  the  information  in  ques- 
tion stands  expressed,  were  formed  (such  at 
least  is  the  supposition)  not  for  the  purpose 
of  being  employed  to  the  judicial  purpose  to 
which  it  happens  to  them  to  be  employed,  — 
or  at  any  rate,  not  to  the  purpose  of  the  par- 
ticular suit,  but  to  some  other  purpose :  in 
whatsoever  state,  with  a  view  to  that  other 
purpose,  they  were  brought  into  existence, 
in  that  same  state  having  been  found,  and 
having,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  been 
deemed  applicable  in  the  character  of  evi- 
dence to  the  service  of  justice,  in  that  same 
state  they  are  pressed,  as  it  were,  into  that 
service. 

The  following  are  the  modifications  of  ex- 
tra-judidally  written  evidence :  — 

1.  Casually-written  scripts  (including  me* 
morandums  and  miscellaneous  letters.) 

2.  Evidence  preappointed  ex  parte  (indn- 
ding  mercantile  account  books  and  letters.) 

3.  These,  together  with  evidence  which, 
having  been  regularly  received  or  extracted 
olid  in  causA  on  the  occasion  and  for  the 
purpose  of  another  cause  or  suit,  —  may  be 
termed  ad$cititioui,  or  borrowed  evidence. 

First  modification  of  extra-judidally  writ- 
ten evidence  —  casually  written  evidence. 

Without  much  violence,  either  under  the 
head  of  a  memorandum  or  that  of  a  letter,  may 
everything  that  is  written  be  comprised. 

Designed  for  the  use  of  the  writer  and  no 
other  person,  it  is  a  memorandum :  commu- 
nicated to  any  other  person,  or  designed  to  be 
read  by  any  other  person,  it  becomes  in  effect 
a  letter  or  epistle :  published  or  designed  for 
general  publication,  a  literary  work,  which  is 
in  effect  a  letter  addressed  to  the  world  at 
large. 

It  may  happen,  that  the  operation  of  the 
head  has  been  the  work  of  one  person,  the 
operation  of  the  hand  that  of  another ;  as  in 
the  CBse  of  dictation  to  a  scribe.  Anomalies 
of  this  kind  will  come  under  notice  in  another 
pkce. 

Second  modification  of  extra-judicially 
written  evidence  .—  ex  parte  pre^pointed 
evidence. 

To  the  head  of  make-shift  evidence,  pre- 
appointed ex  parte,  may  be  referred  any  such 
statement  as,  though  in  the  nature  of  it  it 
can  scarcely  but  have  been  intended  to  have 


eventually,  in  the  character  of  evidence,  at 
least  as  between  some  parties,  a  legal  opera- 
tion, yet,  in  respect  of  the  sinister  interest, 
under  the  influence  of  which  it  is  brought  into 
existence,  joined  to  the  drcumstanee  of  its 
not  being  subjected  to  the  tutelary  action  of 
the  securities  for  correctness  and  complete- 
ness, wears  upon  the  fiice  of  it  a  suspidoes 
aspect,  and  cannot  without  manifest  impro- 
priety be  considered  as  standing,  in  point  of 
probative  force,  on  a  level  with  ordinary  ju- 
dicial evidence.  Of  this  spedes  of  evidence, 
the  sub-modification  most  in  use  is  composed 
of  mercantile  books  of  account,  together  with 
such  letters  as  belong  to  mercantile  corre- 
spondence. 

Agreeing  in  respect  of  design  and  prepara- 
tion— agredng  therefore  in  their  nature  (were 
it  not  for  the  drcumstanee  expressed  by  the 
adjunct  ex  parte)  —  with  the  extensive  and 
highly  diversified  class  of  evidence,  which 
under  the  denomination  of  preappointed  evi- 
dence will  come  next  to  be  considered,  they 
will  be  seen  rather  to  contrast  than  asdmilate 
with  it,  when  compared  with  it,  in  respect  of 
probative  force:  in  the  scale  of  probative 
force,  the  station  of  preappointed  evidence  at 
large  being  above,  that  of  evidence  preap- 
pointed ex  parte,  below  the  level  of  ordinary 
evidence.  Why?  Because,  in  the  case  of  pre- 
appointed evidence  at  large,  the  statement 
stands  clear  of  the  sinister  action  of  self- 
regarding  interest,  or  if  exposed  to  the  action 
of  that  powerful  cause  of  deceptions  incorrect- 
ness and  incompleteness  has  for  its  security 
against  these  imperfections  the  eventually 
controuling  action  of  the  several  antagonizing 
interests  on  which  the  evidence  is  in  a  way 
to  operate. 

Third  and  last  modification  of  extra-judi- 
dally Mnritten  evidence  —  adscititiout  evi- 
dence. Judidal  with  reference  to  the  cases 
fi>om  which  it  is  borrowed,  evidence  of  this 
description,  is  extra-judicial  with  reference 
only  to  the  cases  in  and  for  which,  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  it  is  borrowed.  Parties 
the  same  or  different ;  — judicatory  the  same 
or  of  a  different  country:  — if  it  be  of- a  dif- 
ferent country,  of  a  country  dependent  or 
independent  of  our  own  —  amicable  with  re- 
lation to  it,  or  hostile.  In  the  judicatory,  if 
different,  the  mode  of  recdving  or  extracting 
the  evidence  the  same,  or  different — by  any  of 
these  varieties  may  the  nature  and  probative 
force  of  adsdtitious  evidence  be  diversified. 

In  point  of  trustworthiness  and  probative 
force,  the  case  in  which  adsdtitious  evidence 
comes  nearest  to  evidence  received  and  ex- 
tracted in  the  very  cause  in  question,  is — where 
not  only  the  judicatory  but  the  parties  were 
the  same.  But  even  here,  though  the  diver- 
sity be  least,  the  coinddence  is  not  complete. 
Opportunity  of  interrogation — say  even  iciuie- 
^aque  interrogation  —  the  same ;  parties  to 
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ftvail  themielTes  of  it,  eFen  these  the  tame : 
still,  if  the  purpose  were  in  soy  respect  dif- 
ftrent,  the  course  taken  in  and  by  the  inter- 
rogation may  nevertheless  be,  in  a  more  or 
le»  material  degree,  different  from  what  it  is 
necessary  it  should  be,  ere  it  can  exhibit  such 
a  picture  of  the  transaction  in  question  as, 
with  reference  to  the  purpose  now  in  hand, 
aliatl  be  a  correct  and  complete  one :  by  this 
difference,  slight  as  it  may  be,  supposing  fresh 
interrogation  neither  phjrsiailly  nor  pruden- 
tially  impracticable,  a  demand,  and  that  a 
sufficient  one,  for  that  operation,  may  accord- 
ingly be  produced. 

How  should  It  not  ?  l^  even  in  the  very 
cause  in  hand,  after  the  interrogations  which 
have  been  propounded,  and  the  answers  which 
have  been  extracted  in  consequence,  there  be 
reason  to  think,  that  by  fresh  interrogation 
a  matter  of  fiMt,  capable  of  demonstrating 
tbe  propriety  of  reversing  or  modifying  the 
existing  decision,  may  be  brought  to  light,  it 
aw  scarcely  be  said  that  such  interrogation 
ought  not  to  be  admitted :  —  and  if  in  that 
ease  justice  may  require  the  admission  of  it, 
^  fortiori  vo^y  it  in  any  case  of  adsdtitious 
evidence. 

The  more  trustworthy  the  shape  is  in  which 
ike  adsdtitious  evidence  has  been  received  or 
extracted,  —  the  less ;  the  less  trustworthy 
tbe  shape, — the  greater  will  be  any  abatement 
tkat  may  be  to  be  considered  as  being  made, 
in  the  trustworthiness  and  probative  force  of 
this  relatively  extra-judicial,  when  compared 
with  ordinary  judicial  evidence. 

From  the  number  of  the  changes  capable 
of  being  nmff  upon  the  several  sources  of  di- 
versification above  mentioned,  an  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  amplitude  of  the  scale  that 
would  be  necessary  to  comprehend  all  the 
leveral  gradations  of  which,  in  the  several 
different  cases,  its  trustworthiness  and  pro- 
bative force  might  be  found  susceptible. 

§  3.  Modifications  of  unoriginal  Evidence, 

In  the  case  of  unoriginal  evidence,  when 
ike  imperfection  of  tbe  evidence  has  for  its 
cause  the  want  of  originality,  or  (say)  un- 
Mnmediateness,  —  setting  aside  the  case  of 
diaracteristic  fraud  (of  which  presently,)  in- 
which  tke  whole  body  of  it  together  is  sub- 
stituted, by  or  under  the  direction,  or  for  the 
sake,  or  in  fevour  of  the  party  by  whom  it  is 
produced  and  exhibited  to  the  judge, — media 
of  transmission  may,  in  any  number,  have  in- 
tervened between  the  original  statement  made 
by  the  percipient  (for  in  this  case,  by  the 
supposition,  the  case  really  presents  a  per^ 
dpiemt)  and  deposing  witness.  So  many  as 
tkere  have  been  of  these  media,  so  many  dif- 
ferent sources  (it  is  obvious)  there  have  been 
of  actual,  and — blameable  or  no — at  any  rate 
of  more  or  less  probably  deceptions  incorrect- 
ness and  bcompleteness. 


Intervening  media,  say  in  any  number  more 
than  one :  in  that  case  by  supposing,  in  the 
instance  of  one  or  more  of  these  intermediate 
channels,  the  discourse  to  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  oral  form,  and  again,  b  one  or 
more,  in  the  already  written  form, — sub-mo- 
difications, in  an  indefinite  multitude,  none 
of  them  incapable  of  being  realized,  may  be 
conceived  and  denominated.  To  give  descrip- 
tions of,  and  denomination  for  them,  in  so 
far  as  such  an  operation  presented  a  prospect 
of  being  of  use  with  a  view  to  practice-^ 
either  to  judicial  or  to  legislative  practice — 
is  of  the  number  of  the  tasks,  the  performance 
of  wtiich  will  in  the  body  of  the  work  bt 
found  attempted.* 

§  4.  Points  of  Infirmity  common  to  Mahe-ikift 
Evidence. 

Agreeing  in  this  characteristic  property, 
viz.  that  of  their  being  all  of  them  destitute 
of  the  benefit  of  the  salutary  scrutiny  so  often 
mentioned,  the  species  of  evidence  included 
under  these  two  general  heads  will  moreover 
be  seen  to  agree  in  two  other  properties^ 
whirh  find  in  that  infirmity  their  common 
cause  ;  Mrith  peculiar  degree  of  facility  they 
give  admission  to  two  distinguishable  causes 
of  deceptious  incorrectness  and  incomplete- 
ness, viz.  unintentional  error,  und  fraudulent 
contrivance. 

As  to  this  contrivance,  the  capacity  of 
being  taken  for  the  instrument  of  it  being 
inherent  in  the  very  essence  of  unscrutiniz- 
able  evidence,  it  may,  with  relation  to  all  evi- 
dence, for  the  designation  of  which  the  term 
make-thift  evidence  has  herein  been  emploved, 
—  unoriginal  evidence,  and  extrajudicudly 
written  evidence  included,  —  be  termed  the 
characteristic  fraud. 

In  all  these  several  cases,  the  characteristie 
fraud  will  be  found  oomprisable  under  one 
and  the  same  description :  for  some  sinister 
purpose,  whether  immediately  his  own  or  that 
of  another  person,  confiding  in  the  nature  of 
the  species  of  evidence  by  which  the  infor- 
mation in  question,  to  how  great  a  degree 
soever  deceptiously  incorrect  and  incomplete, 
will,  by  the  non-application  of  the  requisite 
judicial  securities,  stand  exempted  from  the 
actions  of  those  tests  of  truth,  a  man  frames 
on  that  ground  a  body  or  article  of  deceptious 
information,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  oc- 
casion, as  well  as  to  that  of  the  dishonest 
purpose. 

§  5,  Facienda  by  the  Legislator  in  regard  to 
Mahe-shift  Evidence, 

In  relation  to  all  these  modifications  of  de- 
fectively-constituted evidence,  of  the  course 
that  has  presented  itself  as  proper  to  be  taken 
by  the  legislator,  intinmtion  has  in  general 
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terms  been  already  given : — so  far  as  pruden- 
tially  as  well  as  physically  practicable  to  add 
or  substitute  to  the  defectively-framed  evi- 
dence, evidence  drawn  from  the  same  original 
source  or  supposed  source,  but,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  requisite  securities,  so  moulded 
as  no  longer  to  labour  under  the  same  defects. 

So  fru*  as  practicability  in  either  of  these 
Its  modes  is  wanting, — insomuch  that,  from 
the  original  source  in  question,  evidence  in 
any  less  defective  state  is  not  to  be  obtained, 
—  to  do  the  next  best  thing  in  his  power  — 
leaving  the  judge  in  possession  of  the  evi- 
dence, such  as  it  is,  —  let  the  legislator  do 
what  depends  upon  his  own  exertions  towards 
guarding  the  judge  from  that  deception  the 
danger  of  which  is  let  in  by  it :  — laying  aside 
for  a  moment  his  power,  let  him  employ  his 
wisdom,  whatsoever  it  be,  in  the  endeavour 
to  hold  up  to  view,  in  the  form  of  instructions, 
a  light  to  lighten  the  understanding,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  serve  as  a  safeguard  to  the 
probity  of  the  judge. 

As  on  the  several  other  occasions,  so  on 
this,  a  set  of  Instructions  adapted  to  this 
purpose  will  be  found  in  their  appropriate 
place  in  the  body  of  the  work.* 

Of  the  cause  of  such  unblameable,  or  at  any 
rate  non-fraudulent  incorrectness  and  incom- 
pleteness, of  which  the  defectively -consti- 
tuted evidence  is  in  these  its  several  shapes 
respectively  susceptible, — to  give  the  requi- 
nte  intimation,  as  well  as  to  bring  to  view 
And  lay  open  t^e  characteristic  fraud  in  the 
Mveral  shapes  which,  in  the  case  of  these 
several  modifications  of  make-shift  evidence, 
it  will  have  to  assume,  will  be  sure  to  form 
a  principal  part  of  the  business  of  these  in- 
structions. 

§  6.  English  Practice  in  regard  to  Make-shift 
Evidence, 

As  on  the  several  other  occasions,  so  on 
this,  to  confront  with,  and  throw  light  upon 
the  picture  thus  given,  of  what  presents  it- 
•elf  as  the  proper  practice,  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  case,  sketches  will  here  and 
there  be  given,  of  what,  under  English  law 
more  particularly,  appears  to  have  been,  in 
relation  to  this  head,  the  actual  practice. 

From  one  and  the  same  original  source, 
evidence  admitted  in  less  trustworthy  shapes 
not  admitted  in  the  most  trustworthy  shapes ; 
—  admission  given  to  broken  hints,  refused 
to  explanations;  —  ignes-fiitui  let  in,  while 
sunbeams  are  excluded; — gnats  strained  at, 
while  camels  are  swallowed :  —  such,  under 
this  head,  is  the  scene  —  such  is  the  system 
of  practice  which  there  will  be  occasion  to 
bring  to  view. 

Of  the  exclusions  put  as  above,  the  impro- 
priety must  wait  for  its  exposure  till  the  time 


*  See  Book  X,  and  alio  Appendix  A. 


comes  for  the  chapter  allowed  to  that  tub- 
j  ect.  Against  the  instances  of  admission  con- 
sidered by  themselves,  nothing  might  perhaps 
here  be  to  be  said ;  but  when  these  admis- 
sions are  eoupled  and  confronted  with  the 
exdiisions  put  upon  evidence  in  its  best  shape 
from  the  same  source,  the  inconsistency  and 
impropriety  of  the  practice  may  perhaps  be 
thought  already  proved,  if  it  should  be  found 
to  agree  with  ^e  description  given  of  it. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  PaBAPPOINTBD  EVIDENCE. 

§  1.  Its  Nature  and  Origin. 

By  the  term  preappointed  evidence,  may  be 
understood  any  evidence  whatsoever,  consi- 
dered in  so  fru-  as  provision  is  made  for  the 
creation  or  preservation  of  it,  antecedently  to 
the  existence  of  any  right  or  obligation  for 
the  support  of  which  it  may  happen  to  serve, 
or  to  the  manifestation  of  any  individual  oo» 
casion  for  the  production  of  it. 

Recordation  or  registration  are  names  by 
which  may  be  designated,  any  act  which  hu 
for  its  object  the  creation  or  preservation  of 
preappointed  evidence. 

Bights  being  beneficial  things — sources  of 
good  to  those  whose  rights  they  are — sources 
of  every  benefit  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
man  to  grant  or  to  secure, — thence  it  is,  that 
of  such  evidence  on  which,  as  on  their  indis- 
pensable foundation,  all  rights  rest,  the  crea- 
tion and  preservation  are  operations  in  every 
instance  prescribed  by  the  same  imperious 
considerations  as  those  by  which  men's  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  obtainment  and  pre- 
servation of  those  rights  themselves. 

In  so  far  as  the  subject-matter  of  the  right, 
or  rather  of  the  aggregate  cluster  of  rights, 
by  which  the  property  of  a  thing  b  composed, 
is  of  a  moveable  nature,  especially  if  it  be  of 
the  number  of  those  things  which  are  not  put 
to  use  but  in  proportion  as  they  are  destroyed,* 
the  collection  of  circumstances  of  which  that 
most  variably  and  mysteriously  constituted, 
howsoever  familiar  relation  called  possession^ 
is  composed,  presents  in  itself,  generally  speak« 
ing,  evidence  sufficient  for  ^e  preservation 
as  well  as  establishment  of  these  rights. 

Differently  circumstanced  the  case  in  this 
respect  is,  where  the  right  has,  for  its  sub- 
ject-matter, either  an  immoveable  portion  of 
the  planetary  mass,  on  some  part  or  other  of 
which  all  human  beings  find  their  place  —  op 
this  or  that  particular  kind  of  service  which, 
in  virtue  of  some  particular  relation,  one  hu- 
man being  finds  himself  under  the  obligation 
of  rendering  to  another  :~-in  both  these  casea. 


*  Examples — Meat  and  drink,  &c,  and  in 
general  such  other  things  as  are  most  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  the  continuance  of  man*»  exis- 
tence. 
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to  ascertain,  and  upon  all  occasions  to  make 
known,  the  existence  of  the  right  in  ques- 
tion, requires  the  aid  of  some  permanent  sign, 
or  assemblage  of  signs,  in  the  shape  and  cha- 
racter of  evidence. 

When  as  yet  the  art  of  writing  was  un- 
known, or  not  sufficiently  in  use  to  be  gene- 
rally applicable  to  this  purpose,  feeble  and 
inadequate  were  the  contrivances,  —  the  in- 
struments, or  operations,  —  devised  and  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose :  but  when  this  in- 
valuable art  was  once  invented,  serving  in 
the  character  of  preappointed  evidence,  as  it 
was  among  the  most  important  uses  in  which 
it  could  1^  employed,  so  it  was  among  the 
first  in  which  it  actually  was  employed. 

A  person,  and  at  first  view,  even  the  only 
person,  on  whom  the  care  of  providing  and 
preserving  the  evidence  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  right  naturally  devolves,  is  of  course 
the  person  to  whom  the  right  belongs;  —  but 
by  the  concurrent  operation  of  a  variety  of 
circuBstances,  other  persons,  it  wiU  be  seen, 
•re  brought  upon  the  stage  in  great  variety, 
by  whom  the  task  of  making  this  provbion 
is  necessarily  either  shared  with  the  person  so 
situated,  or  even  taken  altogether  out  of  his 
hands:  to  him,  if  considered  by  himself,  the 
operation  being  rendered  either  physically  or 
^what  comes  in  effect  to  the  same  thing)  pru- 
oentially  impracticable : — 1 .  By  immaturity  of 
age  he  may  be  rendered  as  yet  incapable  of 
any  such  charge ;  2.  At  the  time  when  the 
provision  requires  to  be  made,  he  may  even 
be  not  as  yet  in  existence  ;*  3.  In  the  right 
in  question,  persons,  in  any  number,  may  have 
a  jmnt  and  equally  valuable  interest,  the  value 
of  which  would,  however,  in  the  instance  of 
any  one  of  them,  be  outweighed  and  destroyed 
by  the  burthen  of  the  task,  were  he  the  only 
person  charged  with  it.f 

Another  drcumstance  there  is,  which  would 
of  itself  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  charge  of 
providing  evidence  of  a  right,  from  resting 
exclusively  on  the  possessor  of  that  same  right, 
whosoever  he  may  be.  The  person  on  whom 
rests  principally  the  charge,  as  of  giving  effect 
to  the  right  itself,  so  accordingly  of  giving 
eorrespondent  effect  to  whatsoever  evidence 
may  happen  to  be  provided  for  the  support 
of  that  same  right,  is — not  the  possessor  of 
the  right — not  any  such  feeble  operator,  but 
the  Movereign  himself —  the  person  or  persons 
by  whose  hands,  to  this  and  the  several  other 
public  purposes,  the  whole  power  of  the  state 
k  exercised — the  sovereign  by  authority  of  the 
whole  community— and  by  authority  from  him, 
though  in  all  ordinary  cases  without  need  of 
recurrence  to  any  special  decision  on  his  part, 
his  subordinate  the  judge. 

But  on  these  two  persons,  in  due  subordi- 

*  Exam^^^AXL  rights  that  are  acquired  by 
birth, 
i*  Example  —  Corporate  rights. 


nation  the  one  to  the  other,  it  depends— not 
only  to  what  rights,  but,  for  the  support  of 
those  rights,  to  what  evidence  they  will  lend 
this  sanction — and,  as  well  on  the  occasion  of 
these  rights,  as  on  the  occasion  of  that  evi- 
dence, on  what  conditions  it  shall  be  lent. 

§  2.  Uses  of  Preappointed  Evidence,  anti" 
litigious,  and  statistic. 

Of  the  uses  to  which,  in  the  form  and  cha- 
racter of  preappointed  evidence,  evidence  may 
be  put  —  of  the  services  which,  in  that  form 
and  character,  it  may  be  made  to  render,  —  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  present  in  this  place  a 
comprehensive  view. 

Uses  and  corresponding  services  of  the  first 
order; —  Uses  and  services  of  the  second  or- 
der. To  effects,  good  and  bad,  resulting  from 
human  agency,  clothed  or  unclothed  with  au- 
thority, the  principle  of  division  thus  brought 
to  view  has  been  employed  elsewhere,}  nor, 
if  useful  there,  will  it  be  less  so  here. 

Uses  and  services  of  the  first  order,  — those 
by  which  the  parties — the  known  and  assign- 
able parties — to  the  individual  transacdon 
in  question,  or  other  individual  transactions 
specially  connected  with  it,  are  served. 

Uses  of  the  second  order,  — those  by  means 
of  which,  on  future  contingent  occasions,  in 
respect  of  future  contingent  transactions,  fol- 
lowing one  another  in  a  series  without  end^ 
it  may  happen  to  the  at  present  unknown 
and  unassignable  parties  to  these  same  future 
transactions  respectively,  to  be  served  and 
benefited. 

Uses  and  services  of  the  first  order  may 
again  be  distinguished  into  litigious  and  anti- 
litigious:  litigious,  rendered  on  the  occasion 
of  an  existing  suit  or  cause ;  viz.  by  contri- 
buting to  give  effect  to  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations which  come  in  question  in  and  on  the 
occasion  of  that  cause : -^  anti-litigious, — 
services  which,  though  unseen,  and  even  in 
a  certain  sense  unfelt,  are  but  the  more  use- 
ful, rendered  as  they  are,  by  nipping  in  the 
bud  the  suits,  which,  but  for  the  evidence 
thus  expressed  and  perpetuated,  might  have 
sprung  up :  giving,  without  ulterior  expense, 
fall  effect  to  those  rights  and  obligations  to 
which^  in  case  of  actual  litigation,  effect  can 
neither  be  given  nor  sought  for,  but  out  of 
the  fire  of  that  furnace. 

Uses  and  services  of  the  second  order, — to 
this  head  may  be  referred  those  which  may  be 
termed  statistic :  services  performed  by  fur- 
nishing to  the  legislator  whatsoever  informa- 
tion he  may  stand  in  need  of,  for  the  purpose 
of  judging,  from  time  to  time,  whether,  on 
those  parts  of  the  field  of  legislation  to  which 
the  information  in  question  is  applicable,  any- 
thing yet  remains  to  be  done  of  those  things, 
which  for  the  improvement  of  man's  condition 
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in  the  community  in  question,  tbe  nature  of 
things  admits  of. 

In  other  words,  it  is  by  helping  to  form,  on 
the  ground  of  experience,  a  basis  for  legisla- 
tive arrangements,  including  as  well  those 
which  at  the  time  in  question  happen  to  be 
actually  in  force,  as  any  which  may  happen 
hereafter  to  be  established. 

Such  are  the  parties  concerned,  and  such 
the  distinctions  respecting  them,  in  so  fiu*  as 
the  fiiculty  considered  is  the  sensitive  fiuiulty 
—  the  fiu:ulty  in  and  by  means  of  which  man 
emjoyi  and  suffers. 

If  the  sorts  of  persons  to  whom,  in  respect 
of  the  active  part  of  their  frame,  the  informa- 
tion applies,  be  considered,  and  the  persons  in 
eonsequence  of  whose  agency,  positive  or  ne- 
gative, the  enjojrment  or  suffering  in  question, 
as  above  mentioned,  may  take  place,  —  they 
will  be  found  to  be  two  sorts  of  official  per- 
tons,  viz.  judges  and  legislators :  the  judge  as 
being  he  by  whom,  in  case  of  litigation,  effect 
will  be  given  or  refused  to  the  rights  and  ob- 
ligations of  which  the  evidence  in  question 
constitutes,  or  has  been  alleged  to  constitute, 
the  basis :  —  he  to  whom,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  the  anti-litigious  tendency  of  this  mass 
of  information  ripen  into  effect,  the  labour  of 
hearing  and  determining  will  be  saved:  — 
the  legislator,  as  bemg  the  official  person,  to 
whose  intellectual  fiuulties  such  services  will 
be  rendered,  as  the  body  of  evidence  of  which 
the  article  in  question  forms  part  and  parcel, 
it  qualified  for  rendering,  in  virtue  of  its  above- 
mentioned  statistic  uses ;  and  to  whose  active 
fiunilties  the  community  will  be  indebted  for 
whatever  benefit  it  may  happen,  in  virtue  of 
its  sensitive  fitculties,  to  receive  firom  such  ar- 
rangements,  present  and  future,  of  which  the 
evidence  in  question  may  contribute  to  form 
the  basis  as  above. 

BECAPITULATION. 

Uses  and  corresponding  services  applying 
to  the  sensitive  fiusulties,  viz.  of  the  members 
of  the  community  considered  in  the  aggre- 
gate, uses  and  services  of  the  first  order,  and 
ditto  of  the  second  order —  Uses  and  services 
of  the  first  order,  litigious,  rendered  on  the 
occasion  of  litigation;  —  anti-litigious,  ren- 
dered by  the  prevention  of  litigation. 

Uses  and  corresponding  services  applyinjT 
to  the  active  fiu;ulties,  viz.  of  persons  in  ou 
fidal  situations,  acting  as  trustees  for  them- 
selves and  the  rest  of  the  community,  -^  uses 
and  services  to  the  judge  — judicial  uses:  — 
Uses  to  the  legislator — statistic  uses. 
^  Such  are  the  uses  to  which  evidence,  con- 
sidered as  produced  in  the  form  and  charac- 
ter of  preappointed  evidence,  is  capable  of 
being  put ;  such  the  service  ciipable  of  being 
derived  from  it 

S  3.  Legislator's  Duties  in  relation  to  it. 
Be  the  evidence  in  question — the  preap- 


pointed evidence  —  what  it  may,  to  provide 
for  the  existence  of  it, — to  provide  for  its 
subserviency  in  the  highest  practicable  de- 
gree, to  the  purpose  with  reference  to  which 
it  may  be  of  use,  under  one  or  other  of  these 
two  heads  the  whole  duty  of  the  legislator 
may,  it  is  supposed,  be  ranged. 

Under  the  last-mentioned  of  these  heads 
may  be  considered  as  included,  the  obviously 
proper  and  unexceptionable  condition,  that  in 
each  instance,  the  advantage  derivable  firoon 
the  evidence  shall  be  such  as  to  afford  a  rea- 
sonable promise  of  being  found  preponderant 
over  the  expense  and  vexation  attendant  on 
the  creation  and  preservation  of  it. 

Subject  to  this  condition,  what  maybe  con- 
sidered, perhaps,  as  forming  the  subject  of  a 
separate  head  of  duty,  is,  the  looking  out  for 
all  occasions  on  which  the  creation  and  pre- 
servation of  preappointed  evidence  promises 
to  be  in  this  sense  productive  of  a  net  ba- 
lance on  the  side  of  advantage  :  — 

1.  Subject-matters  of  preappointed  evi^ 
dence. 

2.  In  relation  to  each  such  subject-matter, 
means  applicable  to  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  evidence  subservient  to  the  several  usea 
to  which  it  is  applicable.  To  9ne  or  other  of 
these  two  heads  may  be  found  referable  what- 
soever ulterior  indications  will  here  be  to  be 
given  of  the  matters  of  detail,  which  in  the 
body  of  the  work  will  be  found  under  this 
same  head  of  preappointed  evidence. 

§  4.  Subject-matters  of  preappointed  Evidence, 
1.  Legally  operative  fiusts ;  2.  Contracts;* 

*  Under  the  denomination  of  a  oontimct,  to 
some  eyes  a  will  (a  last  will)  may  perhaps  not  ap. 
pear  oomprisable;  to  others,  not  even  a  convey- 
ance. But  unless  this  word  contract  be  accepted 
for  the  designation  of  a  legally  operating  di*-' 
position*  no  less  exceptionable  single  worded 
appellative,  one  may  venture  to  say,  oeing  to  be 
found,  we  shall  be  reduced  to  the  employing  on 
every  occasion  the  complex  and  unwieldy,  as  well 
as  novel  appellative  iust  mentioned. 

On  this  sul:t)ect,  the  indistinctness  of  existini^ 
language — the  natural  and  almost  necessary  re* 
suit  of  confusedness  of  conception — opposes  to  the 
communication  of  all  instructive  trutn,  a  perpe- 
tually recurring  and  most  distressing  obstacle. 

In  the  language  of  the  English  school  as  de- 
livered bv  Bbclutone— of  the  English  school, 
derived,  m  this  quarter  of  the  fidd,  in  part  but 
notaltogether  from  that  of  the  Roman— under  die 
term  eontraet,  are  included,  in  all  cases,  agree- 
ments, and  in  some,  but  not  in  all  cases,  convey- 
ances. Applied  to  a  house,  for  example — sale 
is  a  conveyance^  not  a  contract  Applied  to  s 
horse,  it  is  a  contract^  not  a  conveyance. 

But  considering  that  for  the  designation  of  all 
legally  operative  dispositions  reutive  to  pro- 
perty (riffbt  to  human  service  in  all  shapes, 
being  inwided  under  tbe  denomination  of  pro- 
perty,) some  single-worded  appellative  is,  in  re- 
spect of  dear  conception  and  dear  descnptiony 
indispensably  necessary;  and  considering  that 
under  the  term  coktaact,  conveyance  is  in 
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3.  Transactiom  of  offices  belonging  to  tbe  ju- 
dicial department ;  4.  Transactions  of  offices 
belonging  to  tbe  administrative  department ; 
5.  Laws  and  transactions  of  offices  belonging 
to  tbe  legislative  department ;  6.  Registra- 
tion applied  to  transcripts ;  7.  Registration 
appbed  to  evidence  of  authorsbip.  To  one 
or  otber  of  tbese  subordinate  b^s  may  be 
referred  wbatsoever  observations  tbere  may 
be  occasion  to  bring  forward  in  relation  to  tbe 
subject-matters  of  preappointed  evidence. 

In  tbe  description  of  the  operations  to  be 
performed,  viz.  by  the  creation  and  preserva- 
tion of  preappointed  evidence  —  tbere  will  be 
found  a  material  difference,  according  as  the 
subject-matter  of  it  is  evanescent  or  perma- 
nent:—  evanescent,  in  which  case  are  all 
human  actions,  as  well  as  all  other  events ; 
permanent,  in  which  case  are  all  written  in- 
struments — all  instruments  to  which  any  por- 
tions of  written  discourse,  or  any  other  visible 
marks  employed  for  the  communication  of 
ideas,  are  consigned. 

In  the  case  of  events,  or  other  evanescent 
modes  of  being,  all  that  the  nature  of  the 
esse  allows  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  preap- 
pomted  evidence,  is — to  create  and  preserve 
the  indications  of  their  existence,  including 
their  material  circumstances :  in  the  case  of  a 
permanent  instrument  as  above,  there  exists, 
in  the  character  of  a  subject-matter  capable 
of  recordation,  in  the  first  place,  the  fiict  of 
its  being  brought  into  existence  ;  in  the  next 
place,  the  tenor  or  purport  of  its  contents. 

Correspondent  to  this  difference  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject-matter  will  be  seen  to  be 
the  differences  observable  in  the  operations 
that  will  require  to  be  performed  on,  or  in 
relation  to  it. 

{  5.  LegaJhf  operative  Facts,  considered  as 
subject'WMtters  of  preappointed  Evidence. 

1.  Legally  operative  —  to  which  maybe 
added,  or  statistically  useful — foots.  To  one 
or  other  of  two  heads  — viz.  genealogical  focts 
and  miscerianeons  focts,  be  their  diversity 
what  it  may,  they  will  all  of  them  be  found 
reforable. 

To  the  bead  of  genealogical  focts  may  be 
referred,  d^iths,  births,  and  marriages. 

As  to  marriage,  besides  its  being,  in  so  for 
ts  by  the  act  of  celebration  it  is  placed,  like 
death  and  birth,  upon  a  footing  vnih  genea- 
logical focts,  —  by  this  act  a  species  of  con- 
tract is  entered  into  —  and  that  the  most 
important  of  all  contracts:  considered  in  this 
p(^  of  view,  it  will  find  its  .place  under  the 
head  of  contracts,  as  below. 


lome  cues  as  above  comprehended,  and  that  un- 
der tbe  term  conveyance  wills  are  also  included ; 
it  has  been  thought  fit  here  to  venture  upon  the 
^^cadonof  it  m  such  sense  as  to  include  alons 
^'vh  agroements^  hutrumfnts  of  conveyance  ot 
iU  ioits,  and  among  them  wUU. 


Of  legally  operative  or  statistically  useful 
focts  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  a  sample  of 
considerable  amplitude  and  variety  will  be 
found  in  the  note.* 


*  Of  the  matters  of  foct  to  the  recordation  of 
which,  for  hididal  purposes,  as  above  described, 
the  care  of  the  legislator  may  with  more  or  less 
use  and  advantage  be  directed,  the  following  may 
serve  as  a  pretty  amjde  specimen : — 

I.  Facts  of  a  nature  to  be  regularly  recurrinc: 
focts  belonffinff  each  of  them  to  a  spedes,  incQ. 
viduals  of  which  are  sure  to  be  continually  taking 
place: 

1.  Oenealogical  facts:  1.  Deaths;  2:  Bhrths; 

3.  Marriages. 

2.  Arrivals  at  minority. 

8.  DecUrations  of  insanity. 

4.  Declarations  of  dissolution  of  marriage, 

by  any  other  cause  than  death. 
JL  Entrance  into  apprendceshin. 

6.  Dissolution   of  apprenticeship,  hj  any 

other  cause  than  death  or  expiration. 

7.  Entrance  into  partnershi]^ 

8.  Dissolution  of  partnership,  by  whatever 


9.  Entrance  into  official  situation. 
10.  Exit  from  official  situation,  ftom  whatever 
cause. 

IL  Facts  having  rdation  to  Contracts. 
1.  Entrance  into  contracts:  the  foct  of  the 
entrance  into,  making  of,  or  joining  in 
the  contract  in  each  case. 
S.  Dissolution  or  modifications  applied  to 
contracts  so  entered  into  or  made. 
N.  B.  —  The  foct  of  the  entrance  into  a  con- 
tract of  this  or  that  sort,  is,  like  these  other  focts, 
amon^  the  subject-matters  of  original  recordation 
or  registration.   The  contract  itself,  as  expressed 
by  a  written  instrument,  is  the  subj^ot  of  tran- 
scriptious  registration.' 

III.  Facts  of  casual  or  incidental  recurrence. 
These  will  generally  be  of  a  disastrous  nature : 
and  tbe  main  use  capable  of  bting  derived  from 
tbe  registration  of  them,  is  by  learning  what  can 
be  learned  of  their  causes,  thereby  either  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  casualties  themselves,  or  die 
amount  of  mischief  of  which  they  are  productive. 
Examples: 

1.  Deaths;  in  the  production  of  which  there 

appears  ground  for  suspecting  that  cul« 
paole  agency  may  have  bad  a  share. 

2.  Wrong;  of  which,  whether  to  persons  or 

things,  the  consequences  are  by  perma- 
nence, or  extent,  or  otherwise,  rendered 
of  a  serious  nature ;  — such  as  cases  of 
mutilation,  destruction,  or  forcible  de- 
terioration of  bouses  and  other  works, 
public  or  private. 
3L  Calamities ;  such  as  inundation,  confla- 
gration, contagious  disease,  fontine,  or 
deanh. 

>  In  England,  out  of  twenty  marriages  regis- 
tered, not  so  much  as  one  perhaps  that  affords  a 
marriage-setUement  to  register :  nor  is  that  sub- 
jected to  registration  but  in  two  or  diree  counties. 
Wherethere  is  no  marriaffe-settlement,  the  terms 
of  the  contract  are  settledi  by  the  law :  say  rather, 
should  be;  for  where  are  they  to  be  foundP  what 
and  where  ate  Uie  terms  of  which  they  ate  com- 
posed? 
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Births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  such  (need 
it  be  said,)  had  the  interest  of  justice  been 
the  objects,  would  have  been  the  facts  con- 
signed to  remembrance :  unhappily,  instead  of 
these,  the  sinister  interests  of  a  church  party 
militant  and  triumphant,  having  been  the  ob- 
jects, the  consequence  has  been,  that  to  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  have  been  substituted 
church-of-England  baptism,  ehurch-of-£ng- 
land  marriages,  church-of-England  burials.  Of 
the  great  national  &mily,  members  in  count- 
less numbers  excluded  from  the  benefit  of 
such  remembrance,  as  if  those  and  those  alone, 
whose  lot  had  subjected  them  to  the  preju- 
dices of  a  prevailing  domineering  party,  were 
fit  to  be  bom,  to  marry,  or  to  die.* 

§  6.  Contracts,  mud  Instruments  of  Contract — 
Formalities,  their  use. 
Institution  of  apposite  formalities ;  —  pro- 
vision made  for  the  observance  of  these  for- 
malities :  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  heads 
will  (it  is  supposed)  be  found  referable  what- 
soever expedients  may  have  been  employed, 
or  may  be  found  capable  of  being  employed 
with  advantage,  to  the  purpose  of  rendering 
preappointed  evidence,  in  its  application  to 
contracts,  subservient  in  the  utmost  possible 
degree  to  its  appropriate  uses. 

It  may  here  be  asked,  what  are  the  objects 
to  which  the  observances  thus  exacted  re- 
quire to  be  directed  ? 

To  this  it  maybe  answered  —  1.  Securing 
the  intended  efiect  to  such  contracts  as  are 
not  unfair :  and  thence  to  such  instruments 
of  contract  as  (the  contracts  themselves  not 
being  unfiur)  are  genuine :  genuine,  that  is, 
neither  in  the  whole  nor  in  any  part  spurious. 
2.  Preventing  the  formation  or  t)ie  efiect  of— 
at  any  rate,  the  intended  effect  of — such  con- 
tracts as  are  unfiiir.  Preventing  the  forma- 
tion, or  at  any  rate  the  intended  undue  efiect 
of  such  instruments  of  contract  as  are  in  the 
whole  or  in  any  part  spurious. 

Meantime,  how  far,  and  for  what  reason  is 
it  desirable,  that  the  formation  or  intended 
efiect  of  an  unfiur  contract,  —  that  the  for- 
mation or  intended  efiTect  of  a  spurious  in- 
strument of  contract — should  be  prevented? 
Answer — according  to  the  principle  of  utility, 
so  far  and  so  fiu*  only  as  the  giving  to  it  such 
its  intended  efiect  would  to  a  preponderant 
amount  be  productive  of  mischievous  conse- 
quences— for  this  reason,  and  for  this  reason 
only,  that  to  such  preponderant  amount  it 
would  be  productive  of  such  consequences. 

Under  all  systems  of  law,  in  so  fiar  as  the 
principle  of  utility  has  been  taicen  for  the 
piide,  unfairness  on  the  part  of  the  contract 
Itself — spuriousness  on  the  part  of  an  alleged 
instrument  of  contract — have  been  regarded 
as  conclusive  evidence  of  such  preponderant 

*  This  absurdity  has  been  put  an  end  toby  the 
registration  acts  6  A  7  W.  I V.  c.  85  and  8(C 


mischievousness.  Regarded,  and  assuredly  by 
no  means  without  reason :  always  understood, 
that  if,  in  any  case,  and  in  any  particular, 
either  in  the  instance  of  an  unftdr  contract, 
or  in  the  instance  of  a  spurious  instrument  of 
contract,  in  the  event  of  its  being  carried  into 
efiTect,  the  balance  would,  upon  the  whole — 
the  aggregate  interest  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity being  taken  into  the  account — be  on  the 
side — not  of  mischief,  but  of  advantage ;  this 
being  supposed,  no  sufficient  reason  for  re- 
fusing to  give  efiect  to  it  would  have  place  : 
on  the  contrary,  the  reason  for  giving  efiTect 
to  it  would,  by  the  supposition,  predominate 
or  stand  alone. 

As  to  mischievousness,  it  is,  however,  only 
in  so  far  as  unfiumess  and  spuriousness  are 
considered  as  sufficient  evidences  of  it,  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  contract,  the  consideration  of 
it  belongs  to  the  present  purpose.  Forma^ 
iities  in  some  shape  or  other  being  scarcely 
so  much  as  in  idea  altogether  separable  from 
the  idea  of  a  contract,  hence  it  is,  that  the 
consideration  of  contracts,  considered  as  sub- 
ject-matters of  recordation,  involves  in  it  of 
necessity  the  consideration  of  formalities :  and 
it  is  only, to  the  prevention  of  unfiiimess  and 
spuriousness,  and  thence,  and  thus  feu*  only, 
to  the  prevention  of  mischievous  effects,  con- 
sidered as  liable  to  take  their  rise  in  contracts, 
that  fvrmalitieSf  in  so  fiy  as  in  the  institution 
of  them  the  principle  of  utility  has  been  taken 
for  the  guide,  have  been  directed. 

A  contract  may  be  termed  unfair,  in  so  £ur 
at  it  is  the  result  of  force  or  fraud :  to  the 
head  of  force  may  be  referred  not  only  phyai- 
cal  force,  but  mental  or  (say)  psxfcholoyical 
force,  viz.  intimidation :  to  the  h^  oijraude^ 
not  only  fraudulent  discourse  or  deportment^ 
but  fraudulent  reticence. 

To  point  out  by  what  obstacles,  in  use  or 
not  yet  in  use,  unfiumess  and  spuriousnesa 
may  with  least  inconvenience  and  greatest 
promise  of  success  be  opposed,  is  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  tasks,  the  execution  of  which  will 
be  found  attempted  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

§  7.  Contracts  continued — Formalities,  Meams 
of  enforcing  Observance. 

Pormalities  of  any  given  description  being 
appointed,  for  securing  observance  to  them, 
two  appropriate  species  of  instruments,  na- 
tural and  technical,  present  themselves.  The 
instrument  which  in  this  case  may  be  diarac- 
terized  by  the  epithet  natural,  is  suspicion : 
that  suspicion  of  unfairness  or  spuriousness 
which  the  non-observance  of  any  such  forma- 
lities, the  observance  of  which  presented  itself 
as  prescribed,  or,  though  it  were  but  recom- 
mended by  the  sanction  of  public  authority, 
would,  supposing  them  adequately  notified,  so 
naturally,  not  to  say  so  necessanly,  exdte. 

For  designating  the  natural  instrument  for 
securing  observance  to  the  formalities  ai- 
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tidied  to  contracts,  we  have  the  word  net- 
fieiau  for  the  technical  inftniment,  one  other 
word  suffices,  vis.  nuUifictUion. 

As  to  nullification,  if  it  were  possible  se- 
riously to  consider  the  use  made  of  this  device 
ss  having  ever  had  justice  for  its  object,  it 
would  be  on  the  ground  already  indicated, 
viz.  that  of  a  persuasion  inferring  vn/airness, 
or  tpuriousness,  from  the  non^bservance  of 
this  or  that  one  of  a  set  of  formalities  that 
hsd  been  imposed.  But,  as  tb  any  such  per- 
Mission,  be  it  or  be  it  not  entertained  by  men 
at  large,  it  is  certain  that  cases  are  not  want- 
ing in  which  it  cannot  have  been  entertained 
by  those  men  of  law,  by  whose  power  or  in- 
iaeoce  on  the  allied  ground  of  the  non-ob- 
lervaoce  of  this  or  that  formality  the  contract 
io  question  has  been  rescinded.  Why?  Be- 
cause, for  the  non-observance  of  that  formality 
(in  regard  to  which,  effectual  care  had  been 
taken  to  keep  it  from  the  knowledge  perhaps 
of  ill  mankind  —  at  any  rate,  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  those  who  were  doomed  to  suffer- 
ance in  the  event  of  their  not  knowing  it  J 
the  self-same  instrument,  the  same  last  will. 
Bust,  upon  this  supposition,  be  deemed  to 
have  been  either  unfair  or  spurious,  and  at 

the  same  time  neither  unfiiir  nor  spurious : 

neither  unfidr  cor  spurious  as  to  the  bequest 
of  a  horse ;  unfiair  or  spurious  as  to  a  bequest 
of  the  field  in  which  it  feeds. 

All  this  while,  in  this  same  case  of  a  last 
will,  under  the  notion  of  favour,  the  obser- 
vance of  these  formalizes  bias,  in  the  instances 
where  the  testator  b  a  person  of  this  or  that 
description,  been  dispensed  with :  as  if  it  were 
t  fiivour  done  to  a  man  to  enable  an  impostor 
to  dispose  of  his  property  in  his  name  I  — 
as  if  the  exception  could  be  beneficial,  unless 
the  rule  were  mischievous  I  * 


*  Applied  whether  to  faistruments  of  contract, 
sr  to  instruments  and  operations  of  judicial  pro- 
cednie  (for,  in  both  these  wide  extending  depart- 
meots  of  the  field  of  kw,  this  engine  of  iniquity 
iiplayed  offwith  the  noost  pernicious  wantonness,) 
the  pfinchde  and  practice  of  nullification  may  be 
•een  involving  in  its  texture  two  abominations, 
vis.  f  X  potifieto  law  and  vicarious  punishment, 
cadi  of  them  in  the  utmost  possible  degree  hos- 
me  to  the  ends  of  justice.  Tor  non-observance 
of  an  article  of  imaginary  law,  which  not  having 
been  so  much  aa  imagined  by  the  peeudo  legisla. 
te  (I  mean  the  jadffo  who  in  this  way  takes  upon 
hffli  the  exerdae  oflegislativepower,J  could  still 
kss  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the  subject 
who  is  thus  dealt  with.  In  the  first  pUce,  suffer, 
w  having  the  efiect  of  punishment,  is  jnroduced 
yfae  no  nossibili^  of  avoiding  it  had  been  aL 
)o«ed;^tn  the  next  place,  the  person  on  whom 
k  is  inflicted  is  not  the  law  adviser,  whose  fiiult, 
hsd  there  been  any,  the  non-observance  would 
have  been,  —  bat  the  client  so  advised. 

Had  die  principle  of  mrtllficadon  been  any. 
tfaiiw  better  than  a  disguised  instrument  of  oor- 
nmm  and  depredation  in  the  hands  that  worked 
with  it,  two  oooditions  would  unifcormly  have  been 
■ttsched  to  the  application  of  it:  1.  Observance 
Vol,  VI. 


Useless  or  unjust  in  every  case — either  the 
one  or  the  other — such  is  tbe  only  alternative 
useless,  when  there  exists  adequate  reason  for 
imputing  un&imess  or  spuriousness ;  repug- 
nant to  justice,  where  no  such  reason  is  to  be 
found. 

In  every  such  act  of  nullification,  an  act  of 
perfidy  and  treachery  is  involved.  That  which 
men  in  general  are  suffered  to  understand, — 
that  which  no  man  can  avoid  understanding, 
viz.  that  in  virtue  of  a  general  rule  or  habit, 
a  contract,  on  the  supposition  of  its  not  con- 
taining matter  particularly  oljectionable,  will 
eventually,  at  the  hands  of  the  judge,  receive 
the  force  of  law, — that  which  is  kept  all  along 
hidden  in  the  breast  of  the  judge,  is — ^that  on 
this  or  that  one  of  a  string  of  pretences  of 
which  there  is  no  end,  and  of  which  the  party 
cannot  by  any  possibility  have  any  knowledge, 
until,  to  his  dismay  and  destruction,  it  is 
brought  forth  out  of  that  its  hiding-place,  by  a 
decree  framed  for  the  purpose,  by  aiid  for  tJie 
profit  of  the  judge,  the  &ith  thus  plighted  by 
the  sovereign  wUl  be  broken  at  pleasure. 

To  make  men  suffer  for  not  knowing,  and 
to  keep  them  from  the  possibility  of  know- 
ing, are  operations  that  have  all  along  gone 
lumd  in  lumd — that  have  all  along  been  pur- 
sued with  equal  solicitude  and  success  —  by 
the  manufiusturers  of  unwritten,  alias  judge' 
made  law.  Of  whatsoever  goes  by  the  name 
of  unwritten  law,  it  is  the  essence  to  be  un- 
cognosdble. 

In  a  sort  of  paper,  of  which,  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  promulgation-paper,  mention 
has  been  made  in  another  work,  instruments 
of  contract  would  find,  each  of  them,  in  a 
margin  of  letter-press,  either  in  Urmime  or 
in  the  way  of  reference — either  at  length,  or 
in  abridgment,  as  circumstances  might  admit 
and  require  —  a  designation  of  erety  portion 
of  the  matter  of  law  that  would  be  found  to 
bear  upon  a  contract  of  the  sort  of  those,  to 
the  reception  of  which  the  sort  of  paper  in 
question  stood  allotted. 

Thus  much  for  notification.  Unfortunately, 
as  it  is  with  everything  else,  so  it  is  with  a 
law :  — before  it  can  be  made  known,  it  must 
have  be^i  brought  into  existence.! 

in  the  power  of  the  individual  on  whom  the  bur- 
then or  the  formality  is  imposed;  2.  Oblipdon 
of  observance,  and  penal  consequence  of  boo- 
observance,  adequately  notified  t  —  Existence  of 
adequate  power;  existence  of  necessary  know- 

f  To  exemplify  the  use  of  this  nromulgation. 
pafier,  take,  for  example,  that  spedes  of  contract 
which  has  pUoe  in  the  case  of  marriage.  In  the 
character  of  an  instrument  provided  for  the  giving 
expression  to  this  most  important  of  all  contntcts, 
what  is  it  that  the  kw  has  fomished?  A  mass 
of  vague  generalities,  from  which  everything 
capable  of  affording  to  the  parties  any  useful  in- 
formation, applicable  to  the  direction  of  thsir 
conduct  in  the  state  into  which  they  are  about  to 
mter,  are  carefully,  and  as  if  it  were  religiouslf 
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§  8.  Of  Wills, 

Wills,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word  con- 
tract—  a  particular  species  of  contract  — 
require,  in  several  respects,  a  particular  con- 
sideration. 

That,  of  the  allowance  so  generally,  though 
not  universally,  given  to  dit^MMitions  of  this 
description,*  the  effects  are  upon  the  whole 
beneficial  to  society,  is  a  position  which, 
however  true  and  important,  belongs  not  pro- 
perly to  the  subject  of  this  work. 

That,  in  regard  to  this  species  of  disposi- 
tion, the  powers  of  creation  and  alteration 
should,  at  least  as  to  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  property,  be  not  only  imparted  to  the 
proprietor,  but  continued  to  him  to  the  last 
/moment  of  his  life,  is  at  the  same  time  a  po- 
dtion  not  altogether  foreign  to  the  subject  of 
this  work.  Why  ?  Because,  according  as  it  is 
or  is  no;  thus  continued,  difference  in  respect 
of  th^  formalities  will  necessarily  have  place. 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  what  are  there 
called  deathJitd  wilU  (of  which  sort  are  the 
English  wills)  are  not  allowed.!  A  will  is 
tiliereby  put  upon  the  footing  of  an  ordinary 
deed — of  what,  in  the  language  of  English 
law,  would  be  called  a  deed-* a  revoaU>le 
deed  of  settlement. 

Deprived  of  the  power  of  making  a  death- 
bed i/nll,  a  man  is  left  exposed  to  ilUusage — 
nnpunishable  ill-usage —  at  the  hands  of  Uiose 
in  whose  fiivour  a  registered  deed  of  settle- 
ment has  been  made; — he  is  at  the  same 
time  deprived  of  the  bcoiefit  of  employing  this 
power  in  the  purchase  of  human  service  in  a 
variety  of  shapes,  on  any  of  which  the  pre- 
servation of  life  may  depend. 

excluded :  reli^ously.  as  if  nothing  could  be  made 
sacred  to  religion  without  being  rendered  useless 
to  justice. 

On  the  premial||adon-paper,  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  forms  of  interrogation,  by  the  aiMwers 
to  which  the  legal  aptitude  or  inaptitude  of  the 
parties  for  ^e  state  in  question  might  be  esta- 
blished, we  might  find  a  useful  addition  at  least, 
!f  not  a  substttute,  for  the  present  marriage- 
rite,  in  an  account  of  the  duties  arising  ftom 
this  state,  if  the  Mediaa  aad  Persian  laws  ol  a 
church,  which,  though  not  infallible,  is  incapable 
of  being  either  instructed  or  deodved,  allowed  a 
subsdtiHe. 

In  this  case  we  have  ap  example,  in  which,  tot 
the  securing  of  veracity  to  the  evidence  so  ex- 
tracted, nullification  miffht  be  employed  without 
imputation  or  danger  of  iqjustioe.  By  the  pro- 
spect of  nullificatioo,  supposing  detection  in  any 
degree  probable,  mendacity  on  one  side  at  least 
would  be  deprived  of  its  object  and  iu  use.  Those 
inconveniences  would  be  seen  impending,  in  the 
avoidance  of  which,  the  contract  finds  its  only 
use  and  end. 

•  Vis.  dispositions  so  ordered  as  not  to  take 
effect  till  after  the  death  at  the  disposer,  and  in 
the  meantime  revocable  at  pleasure. 

t  The  law  of  Scotland  only  gives  the  heir-at- 
law  a  right  to  set  aside  a  deed  affecting  the  real 
property  to  his  prqudioe,  if  executed  on  his 
deathbed.  — J?<i 


[Ch.  XIV. 

From  these,  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  other  considerations,  a  conclusion  is  drawn 
in  favour  of  the  allowance  given  to  deatk-bed 
Drills. 

On  an  occasion  on  which  a  man  may  by 
infirmity  be  placed  in  a  state  of  such  absolute 
dependence  on  tiiose  by  whom  the  access  to 
his  person  may,  at  their  pleasure,  be  una- 
voidably engrossed,  the  importance,  and  at  the 
same  time  ^fficulty,  of  preserving  freedom  to 
the  exercise  of  this  power,  is  not  unobvious. 
Subservient  to  this  object  will  be  found  (it 
is  supposed)  the  following  rule :  —  Whatso- 
ever formalitiea  are  appointed  for  deeds,  — 
for  instruments  of  contract  at  large, — let  the 
departure  firom  them  be  as  undiscemible  as 
possible  in  the  case  of  wills :  to  the  end  that 
when  a  man  is  executing  a  tni/,  it  may  not 
hp  known  but  that  it  is  some  deed  or  other 
which,  were  he  to  survive,  would  still  be  ne- 
cessary to  the  ordering  of  his  affairs. 

Accordingly — for  example,  in  respect  of  the 
number  of  attesting  witnesses  required  for  an 
instrument  executed  in  regular  form — let  the 
number  be  the  same  in  one  case  as  the  other. 

On  this  momentous  occasion,  amidst  a 
confederacy  of  interested  witnesses,  dreum- 
stances  may  throw  in  a  man's  way  an  oppor- 
tunity for  obtaining  one  faithful  assistant, 
without  more,  or  by  stealth  two  assistants, 
one  after  another,  though  not  at  the  same 
time.  For  this  reason,  on  the  part  of  attest- 
ing witnesses,  let  conjunct  presence  be  re^ 
commended,  rather  than  required,X 

To  the  case  of  wills,  applies,  in  a  more  es- 
pedal  manner,  the  above-mentioned  princifde, 
which  recommends  the  giving  to  the  non- 
observance  of  formalities  the  effect  of  aground 
of  suspicion  only,  and  not  of  peremptory  nul- 
lification. 

On  this  principle  is  grounded  the  distinc- 
tion between  what  may  be  termed  a  regular 
will,  and  what  may  be  termed  a  will  of  ne- 
cessity, 

A  regular  wUl  will  be  that,  in  the  framing 
and  execution  of  which,  all  the  desirsble,  aad 
thence  authentically  recommended  formali- 
ties, have  been  observed.  A  will  in  which 
any  of  those  formaliries  has  fiuled  of  being 
observed,  will,  if  deemed  fair  and  genuine^ 
be  deemed  such  in  the  character  of  a  wiU  •} 
necessity  ;  non-observance,  in  so  far  as  it  has 


t  Under  English  Uw,  to  a  deed  at  large,  ao 
attesting  witness  is  requisite  ;  two  is  the  number 
customarilv  employed. 

In  a  vt/(  foroisporidons  made  of  what  is  fiM 
personal  estate,  no  witness  at  all  has  been  ren- 
dered necessary :  for  dispositions  made  of  what  is 
called  real  estate^  three  witnesses  have  been  m«Hi^ 
necessary.a 

JV.  B.  Between  personal  and  real,  the  distrac- 
tion is  verbal  only ;  since,  hi  either  way,  an  iotenn 
of  the  same  value  in  the  same  sul^ect-matter  may 
be  created  and  conferred. 

Two  witnesses  are  now  made  necessary  in  both 
cases,  by  the  sUtute  of  wills,  1  Vic.  ch.  2$,  §  9. 
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place,  being  eoiuidcred  as  baving  had  for  its 
cause,  either  want  of  pOwer  to  comply  with 
the  formalities,  or  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  provision  of  law,  by  which 
the  obfiervance  stands  recommended. 

Should  the  day  ever  arrive,  in  which  the 
peace,  security,  and  comfort  of  individuals 
and  fiunilies,  yiviil  have  been  taken  for  the 
objects  to  which,  in  this  part  of  the  field  of 
law,  the  labours  of  the  legislator  have  been 
directed  —  should  he  ever  desire  that  law 
may  be  employed  in  any  better  character  than 
that  of  a  snare,  in  which  the  prey  may  be 
caught  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  fowler, 
then,  for  the  first  time,  it  will  have  occurred 
to  that  trustee  of  the  people,  that  to  call  in 
wjidoM  to  the  aid  nipcwer,  is  neither  beneath 
his  dignity,  nor  foreign  to  his  duty. 

In  addition  to  the  display  of  the  imperative 
dispositions  of  the  law,  the  margin  or  back  of 
the  promulgatifm-paper  designed  for  wills  will 
in  ^at  case  contain  a  set  of  mementos  and 
ijuiructiont  from  the  legislator  to  testators. 

For  ccmveying  a  general  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  contents,  the  following  examples 
may  aerve : — 

1.  A  view  of  the  different  exigences,  by 
which  a  demand  for  the  exercise  of  this  power 
will  be  apt  to  be  created.  These  exigences 
win  have  their  rise,  partly  in  the  nature  and 
situation  of  a  man's  property ;  partly  in  the 
ntoation  and  condition  of  life  of  those  who, 
on  the  occasion  in  question,  may  in  general 
custom,  or  particular  circumstances,  find  a 
more  or  less  natural  and  reasonable  ground, 
for  the  expectation  of  being  admitted  to  share 
in  it.    This  for  the  guidance  of  %  first  toilL 

2.  A  vi^w  of  the  alterations,  the  propriety 
of  which  may  come  to  be  indicated  by  the 
changes  liable  to  take  place  in  the  condition  of 
individuals  and  fiunilies.  In  the  testator's  ovm 
instance,  —  na^rriage,  for  example,  or  widow- 
hood: in  the  instance  of  the  natural  objects 
of  his  care,  birth,  marriage,  or  death :  in  re- 
gard to  the  general  mass  of  his  property,  con- 
oderable  increase  or  diminution  in  the  qualities 
or  the  subject-matters  of  it — change,  for  ex- 
ample, from  moveable  to  immoveable,  or  tfice 


3.  In  respect  of  formalities,  indicative  of 
those  whidi,  in  the  diaracter  of  safeguards 
agsittst  mfaimess  and  ^mriousness,  have  been 
thought  nt  to  be  recoiMifR<2e</.*  warning  that, 
from  the  omission,  or  nuiterial  misapplication 
of  them  in  any  instance,  suspicion  will  be  apt 
to  arise. 

4.  For  the  more  effectual  security  in  re- 
spect of  apt  and  adequate  expression,  recom- 
mendation to  call  in  some  fit  person  in  the 
character  of  a  notary :  if  pecuniary  drcum- 
■tances  admit,  a  professional  assistant :  if  not, 
under  the  denomination  of  an  honorary  no- 
t»if,  a  neighbouring  magistrate,  deirgyman, 
or  schoolmaster. 


5.'  Indication,  of  the  natural  security  for, 
and  pledge  of  fairness  as  well  as  genuineness 
afforded  by  autography*  Recommendation 
to  employ  it,  unless  prevented  by  want  of 
skill,  power,  or  opportunity.  Instructions  how 
to  perform  it  in  such  manner  as  to  maximize 
the  difficulty  of  successful  falsification,  and 
afford  reason  for  concluding  that  it  has  not 
been  attempted. 

6.  To  the  designation  of  the  time  recom- 
mendation to  add  that  of  the  place  at  which 
the  instrument  is  attested,  or  the  places,  if 
more  than  one,  at  which  so  many  successive 
acts  of  writing  have  been  performed:  the 
place,  viz.  the  very  house,  according  to  a 
mode  of  designation  exhibited  for  the  purpose. 
By  the  designation  of  the  place,  a  security  is 
afforded  not  only  against  unfairness  and  spu- 
riousness,  but,  in  the  case  of  a  fiiir  and  genuine 
will,  a  clew  for  the  eventual  tracing  out  of 
attesting  witnesses. 

7.  Suggestions  respecting  the  choice  of  at- 
testing witnesses.  Instructions  respecting  the 
mode  to  be  employed  for  the  designation  of 
each  person,  with  a  view  to  the  fiudlity  of 
his  eventual  forthcomingness  while  living,  and 
when  dead,  the  fecility  of  establishing  the 
fact  of  his  death. 

8.  Instructions  for  questions  to  be  put,  and 
other  suggestions  to  be  made,  by  the  notary, 
professional  or  honorary,  with  a  view  to  />ru- 
dential  and  provident  disposition,  as  well  as 
fiiimess  and  genuineness. 

9.  Obligation  on  the  notary,  professional  or 
honorary,  to  annex  his  name,  in  such  his  cha- 
racter, adding  to  it  an  adequate  designation 
of  his  condition  in  life,  and  abode.  By  this, 
salutary  responsibility  would  be  fixed ;  which 
at  present,  unless  by  accident,  has  no  place. 
N,  B.  The  use  of  this  formality  is  not  confined 
to  wUU :  it  has  place  alike,  it  will  be  seen,  in 
the  case  of  deeds. 

For  any  provision  respecting  ora/^-delivered 
wills,  —  as  the  art  of  writing  spreads,  there 
will  be  less  and  less  use :  but  that  they  ^ill 
ever  be  altogether  out  of  use,  is  more  than 
the  legislator  could  at  present,  if  ever,  with 
propriety,  take  upon  himself  to  conclude.! 


*  In  the  language  of  French  law,  testament 
olographe  is  a  trill  written  the  whole  of  it  by  the 
testator's  own  hand. 

f  In  what  is  called  the  statute  of  fraud*  —  (a 
denomination  not  altogether  inappropriate)  —  a 
desire  is  expressed  that  wills  delivered,  or  sup- 
posed to  have  been  delivered,  in  this  evanescent 
form,  should  be  committed  to  writing;  and  to 
give  effect  to  what  is  desired,  here  as  daewhere, 
nullification,  the  favourite  en^^e,  is  employed. 
In  regard  to  fairness  and  genumeness— more  par- 
ticularly mnuineness,  —  what  in  this  case  is  the 
security  worded,  what  the  provision  made  ?  Not 
any:  no:  —  whatever  title  the  instrument  may 
have  to  these  qualities,  is  left  to  the  joint  charge 
of  fraud  and  fortuoe.*  Should 

■A  paper  writing,  purporting  to  exhibit,, in 

tenor 
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PIFFBRENCE  BETWEEN  PREAPPOINTED  AND 
DNPRB APPOINTED  EVIDENCE. 

§  1.  The  Difference  developed. 

In  the  case  of  preappointed  evidence,  ^as 
rIio  with  a  view  to  preappointed  evidence  in 
the  case  of  evidence  not  preappointed  but 
judicially  delivered, — ^bmguage  has  obtained, 
which  having  been  produced  by  indistinct  or 
erroneous  conception,  has  in  its  turn,  as  will 
always  be  the  case,  served  as  an  instrument 
for  the  preservation  of  the  confusion  or  error 
in  which  it  took  its  rise. 

In  the  endeavour  to  substitute,  on  this 
part  of  the  field  of  law,  distinct  expression 
and  conception  to  indistinct  —  correct  to  in- 
correct, a  few  lines,  or  even  a  few  pages,  may 
not,  it  is  hoped,  be  altogether  misemployed. 

Since  writing  has  come  into  general  use, 
all  evidence  to  which  the  epithet  preap- 
pointed is  applicable  is  scriptitious  :*  —  but 
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it  is  not  all  scriptitious  tvMenoe  that  comes 
CHAPTER  XV.  under  the  denomination  of  preappointed. 

The  use  of  preappointed  scriptitious  evi- 
dence is,  to  be  in  readiness  to  be  eventually 
applied  to  a  judicial  purpose:  and  thereby 
(in  case  of  a  suit  or  cause  with  relation  to 
which  the  matter  of  it  may  be  capable  of  being 
employed  in  the  character  of  evidence)  to 
be  employed  accordingly  on  the  occasion  of 
such  suit  or  cause :  —  this  is  its  judicial  use; 
or,  what  is  much  better,  by  presenting  before- 
hand, to  the  view  of  all  parties  concerned, 
what,  in  the  event  of  the  institution  of  any 
such  suit  or  cause,  will  be  the  result  of  it,  — 
to  prevent  the  commencement  of  a  series  of 
operations  both  vexatious  and  undesirable. 

In  every  case  in  whidi,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  suit  at  law,  in  the  character  of  judicially 
delivered  evidence,  destined  to  serve,  or  help 
to  serve,  as  a  ground  for  the  judgment  or  de- 
cision expect^  to  be  pronounced,  any  artide 
of  preappointed  evidence  is  employed:  the 
moment  at  which  this  instrument  is  brought 
for  the  first  time  into  existence,  is  of  course, 
and  of  necessity,  anterior  to  the  moment  at 
which  it  is  thus  delivered  and  exhibited. 

Of  evidence  constructed  in  this  shape,  the 
use,  or  at  least  one  great  use,  depends  upon 
this  anteriority  in  point  of  time ;  that  is,  to 
speak  more  precisely,  the  utility  of  it,  is, 
caterii  parihue^  inversely  as  the  distanoe  be- 
tween Uie  point  of  time  at  which  the  percep- 
tion in  question  took  place,  and  the  point  of 
time  at  which  it  happens  to  it  to  be  thus  re- 
corded :  caterii  pmibut^  the  possibility  of  in- 
correctness and  incompleteness  on  the  part 
of  the  picture  presented  of  any  perception 
or  set  of  perceptions  by  the  memory,  being 
directly  as  the  length  of  time  between  the 
instant  of  perception,  and  the  instant  of  the 
formation  of  such  picture. 

On  whatsoever  occasion,  therefore,  an  ar- 
ticle of  preappointed  evidence  is  exhibited 
in  the  character  of  an  article  of  judicially- 
delivered  and  received  evidence,  so  it  is  that, 
as  to  what  concerns  those  perceptions  which 
it  is  employed  to  commemorate,  the  distance 
between  the  instant  of  perception  and  the 
instant  of  scription  will  be  less  than  the  dis- 
tanoe between  the  instant  of  perception  and 
the  instant  of  exhibition,  as  above. 

This  being  the  case,  generally  speaking,  the 
time  or  date  of  preappointed  evidence  will 
be  anterior  to  the  time  or  date  of  judicially- 
delivered  evidence ;  that  is,  in  the  instanee 
of  every  article  of  preappointed  evidence  ex- 
hibited in  the  character  of  judiaally-delivered 
evidence,  its  formation  will  be  earlier  than  its 
exhibition  in  that  same  character. 

But  if  the  date  of  the  instant  of  judicial  de- 
livery of  an  article  of  evidence,  in  one  suit  or 
cause,  be  compared  with  the  date  of  the  in- 
stant of  scription  in  the  case  of  an  article  of 
preappointed  evidence  in  another  cause -^ 


Should  it  ever  be  thought  proper  to  take  the 
business  out  of  such  hands,  this  seems  to  be 
among  the  occarions  on  which,  by  the  ministry  of 
the  honorary  sort  of  notary  as  above  described, 
acting  under  duecttons  ana  instructions  ftom  the 
legisfator,  and  under  the  dieck  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  fktblidty  in  the  character  of  evidence- 
eduetin^  jndge^  no  inconsiderable  service  might 
thus,  it  IS  supposed,  be  rendered  to  truth,  probity, 
and  justice. 

*  Of  the  species  of  official  person,  styled  a 
remembrancer^  the  denominatinn  seems  to  have 
reference  to  a  state  of  things,  in  whidi  a  demand 
for  remembrance  was  presented  by  legally  ope- 
rative matter,  ina  quantity  greater  than  Uiat  which 
the  obtainable  quantity  of  scriptitious  talent  was 
adequate  to  the  recordation  of. 

The  national  official  establishment  contains  an 
official  person  thus  denominated,  viz.  the  Re- 
membrancer of  the  Exchequer;  the  official  es- 
tablishment of  the  metropolis  another.  In  both 
instances,  the  office  is  of  such  very  remote  anti- 
quity, that  the  origin  of  it  seems  to  have  been 
lost  in  the  depths  of  time. 

tenor  or  in  substance,  certain  supposed  orally- 
delivered  death-bed  dispositions,  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  a  person  whose  death  took  place 
(say)  within  the  time  limited  by  the  law :_  this 
instrument,  with  or  without  a  signature  recog- 
nising it  as  having  been  penned  by  die  individual 
whose  signature  it  is,  is  produced  by  somebody 
—  by  anybody.  At  what  iime^  in  what  phoe, 
at  whote  instance,  was  it  thus  penned  ?— in  the 
presence  of  any  and  what  other  person  or  persons 
were  the  pardculais  delivered  by  the  supposed 
testator?  Is  this  the  only  instrument  which  in 
tiiis  same  character  has  been  drawn  up?  By  dif- 
rarent  persons  may  not  different  ones  have  been 
drawn  up?— by  different  persons,  or  even  at  dif- 
ferent  times  by  the  same  penon,  according  as,  in 
the  character  of  a  bidder,  one  supposed  legatee 
or  another  has  been  looked  to  as  likely  to  i^oid 
the  most  advantageous  terms  ?  So  many  inlets  to 
fraud,  and  not  so  much  as  the  slightest  fence 
attempted  to  be  set  up  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Uw ! 
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and  in  both  instances  the  instant  of  percep- 
tion he  taken  for  the  point  up  to  which  you 
measure,  —  what  may  very  well  happen  it 
—  that,  in  the  case  of  the  judicially -deli- 
vered evidence,  the  interval  shall  be  shorter 
than  in  the  case  of  the  pre-appointed  evi- 
dence;—  in  the  case  of  the  preappointed 
evidence,  the  interval  shall  be  longer  than 
in  the  case  of  the  judicially-  delivered  evi- 
dence. 

In  regard  to  scripts,  there  are  some  cases 
m  whid  the  length  of  time  between  the  mo- 
ment of  perception  and  the  moment  of  scrip- 
tion,  may  be  considered  as  equal  to  0:  there 
are  others  in  which  it  is  capable  of  running 
out  to  an  indefinite  magnitude. 

Cases  in  which  it  is  equal  to  0,  in  which 
the  moment  of  perception  and  the  moment  of 
•cription,  or  commemorative  recordation,  co- 
incide, are  the  following :  — 

1.  Among  instruments  of  contract,  all  di- 
versikteral  ones.  For,  considering  that  the 
transaction  is  not  regarded  as  perfected  till 
the  moment  of  the  act  of  recognition,  in  the 
inexpressive  language  of  English  law,  delivery, 
this  is  the  moment  at  whidi  not  merely  the 
expression  thus  given  to  the  concurrent  and 
united  will  of  the  several  parties,  but  even 
the  ultimate  formation  of  the  perception  or 
psychological  act  so  denominated,  maybe  con- 
sidered as  having  place. 

2.  Among  instruments  of  contract,  the  par- 
ticular species  of  instrument  called  a  last  will 
or  testament. 

Id  so  &r  as  the  hand  by  which  it  was  writ- 
tea  happens  to  have  been  a  hand  other  than 
that  of  the  disposing  party,  the  testator — the 
time  of  recognition  presents  a  point  of  time 
00  leas  determinate  than  in  the  last-mentioned 
cue.  In  so  fiu"  as  it  is  the  hand  of  the  tes- 
tator himself  supposing  it  known  at  what  pre- 
cise point  of  time  the  part  in  question  was 
written,  the  time  of  recognition  would  in  this 
tBft  he  as  detenninate  as  in  the  other  case. 
Bat  when,  the  instrument  being  as  above  au- 
topraphous  throughout,  bearing  no  date,  or 
hemg  written  different  parts  of  it  at  different 
times,  bearing  dates  in  numbers  smaller  than 
the  number  of  those  times, — thus  fiu-,  to  the 
length  of  the  interval  in  question  there  are  no 
determmate  limits. 

In  this  respect,  the  sort  of  evidence  ibr  the 
designation  of  which  the  term  ex  parte  pre- 
appointed evidence  has  above  been  employed, 
stands  next  to  preappointed  in  respect  of  ex- 
actness and  constancy  of  coincidence.  Be- 
tween these  two,  the  line  of  sepaiation  is  not 
indeed  in  every  part  a  very  dear  one :  in  par- 
ticular, in  the  case  of  that  branch  of  ex  parte 
pfcsppointed  evidence  which  consists  of  mer- 
cantile correspondence.  To  a  bill  of  exchange 
or  a  promissory-note  of  hand,  though  both 
W  unilateral,  the  appellation  of  an  article 
of  preappointed  evidence  can  no  more  be  re- 


fused than  to  a  common  bond  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  which  itself  is  but  unilateral  : 
and  between  an  order  for  the  payment  of 
money,  such  as  is  a  bill  of  exchange  or  a  draft 
upon  a  banker,  and  an  order  for  the  delivery 
of  goods  addressed  and  sent  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  by  one  mercantile  man  to  another, 
the  difference  is  not  alwajrs  a  very  explicit 
one.  The  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed, — 
does  he  or  does  he  not  stand  bound  to  com- 
pliance ?  On  this  point  it  is  that  the  question 
seems  to  turn :  and  this  is  a  matter  concern- 
ing which  it  will  not,  in  every  case,  be  £Mind 
easy  to  speak  with  any  well-grounded  assu- 
rance. 

In  the  case  of  preappointed  evidence,  and 
that  of  an  obligatory  nature,  whether  mutually 
appointed  or  but  ex  parte,  it  is  to  the  obliga- 
tory matter  that  the  observation  respecting 
the  exact  coincidence  between  the  moment 
of  perception  or  conception,  and  the  moment 
of  expression  (in  the  case  of  expression  in 
the  scriptitious  mode,  the  moment  of  scrip- 
rion,)  is  to  be  confined.  In  various  sorts  of 
instruments  of  contract  —  in  various  sorts  of 
deeds,  are  commonly  contained  matters  cf  re- 
cital — recitaU,  as  the  term  is,  viz.  statements 
noade  of  frets  of  various  kinds,  the  recoUeo- 
tion  and  consideration  of  which  contributed, 
in  the  character  of  matter  of  inducement,  to- 
wards giving  birth  to  the  will  or  act  of  power 
which,  by  the  expression  given  to  it  in  and 
by  the  discourse  composing  the  matter  of  the 
instrument,  is  put  in  exercise.  Every  one  of 
those  frets  must,  to  some  person  or  persons, 
—  parties  to  the  instrument,  strangers  to  the 
instrument,  or  of  both  descriptions  —  at  one 
time  or  other  have  been  the  subject  of  perw 
ception — of  perception  entertained  at  a  deter- 
minate moment :  but,  between  that  anterior 
moment  and  the  moment  of  expression,  the 
moment  of  scription,  or  more  correctly,  the 
moment  of  recognition,  the  moment  in  which 
the  act  of  recognition  was  performed,  the  dis- 
tance may  have  been  of  any  length  not  greater 
than  that  of  the  field  of  history. 

As  to  scripts  at  laige,  generally  speaking, 
they  will  not  afford  any  such  exact  coinci- 
dence :  whether  they  do  or  not,  will,  at  any 
rate,  be  matter  of  accident. 

In  the  article  of  trustworthiness,  or  pro- 
bative force,  with  relation  to  the  matters  of 
fiu:t  which  tliey  are  respectively  employed  to 
conunemorate,  we  see -at  pnesent  the  superi- 
ority possessed  by  pre-appcnnted  scriptitious 
evidence  when  judicially  delivered  in  ihe  cha- 
racter ef  judioal  evidence,  over  judicially, 
delivered  scriptitious  evidence  of  every  other 
description,  for  the  fixation  and  conservation 
of  which  no  such  salutary  instrument  has  been 
employed. 

In  the  case  of  a  diversilateral  contract,  and 
instrument  of  contract,  there  b,  in  the  first 
place,  the  mutualitjr  of  declaration,  the  con* 
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currence  of  persona  acting  under  the  influence 
of  opposite  interests  in  the  expression  given 
to,  and  the  averment  made  of  the  same  mat- 
ter of  fact,  present  in  the  most  intimate  man- 
ner to  the  perceptive  &culties  of  each.  In 
the  next  place,  the  coincidence  (in  point  of 
time)  between  the  moment  of  perception  and 
the  moment  of  enimciation,  the  discourse 
enunciated  being  at  the  same  time  committed 
to  writing — this  moment  is  that  at  whidi  that 
operation  is  performed,  by  which  the  percep- 
tion is  pkced,  perhaps  for  ever,  out  of  the 
readi  of  oblivion  and  misrepresentation.  In 
the  case  of  the  unilateral  contract  and  instru- 
ment, the  source  of  superiority  b  confined  to 
this  last-mentioned  circumstance. 

§  2.  Inconsistency  and  Confusion:  AngUce  for 
want  of  a  right  conception  of  it. 

In  the  language  in  use  among  English 
lawyers,  no  such  distinction  is  made  as  that 
between  preappointed  and  other  scriptitious 
evidence ;  —  a  mass  of  information,  brought 
into  existence  Mrithout  a  suit,  without  a  view 
to  any  determinate  suit  —  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation brought  into  existence  by  a  suit,  and 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  that  suit; — both 
are  spoken  of  without  distinction,  bodi  are 
confounded  under  the  common  appellation  of 
written  evidence. 

An  instrument  of  contract,  a  deed,  is  writ- 
ten evidence :  a  mass  of  writing,  in  and  by 
which  expression  is  given  to  statements  made 
by  a  man  on  a  judicial  occasion,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  deposing  witness,  is  written  evi- 
dence. 

Not  that,  in  this  last  case,  it  is,  in  every 
one  of  the  shapes  in  whidi  it  is  capable  of 
being  presented,  and  is  wont  to  be  presented, 
denominated  written  evidence. 

1.  Delivered  ex  interrogatu^  uno  flatu; — 
in  the  epistolary  form,  at  a  distance*  from  the 
interrogator,  in  the  form  of  an  uninterrupted 
string  of  statements,  made  in  reply  to  an 
uninterropted  string  of  interrogations  scrip- 
titiously  expressed  and  sent  off  in  a  mass ;  — 
delivered,  in  a  word,  in  the  form  of  the  in- 
strument  called  an  answer  to  a  biU  in  equity, 
it  is  written  evidence. 

2.  Delivered  in  like  manner  who  flatu,  but 
absqme  interrogatu: — delivered,  in  a  word, 
in  the  affidavit  idiape,  it  is  still  written  evi- 
dence. 

3.  Delivered  in  the  shape  of  a  succession 
of  answers  orally  delivered  in  reply  to  a  suc- 

'  cession  <^  interrogations  administered  in  like 
manner  by -a  present  interrogator  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  evidence-collecting  judge,  these 
interrogations  having  been,  at  some  indefi- 
nitely much  anterior  point  of  time,  by  the 
hand  of  a  profesdonal  penman,  scriptitiously 
expressed  and  formed  into  one  unbroken 
mass,  and  by  the  band,  or  under  the  eye  of 
the  evidence -collecting  judge,  the  several 


responses  committed  to  writing,  and  ranged 
eadi  of  them  under  the  head  of  the  interro- 
gatory by  which  it  was  called  forth ;  —  deli- 
vered, in  a  word,  in  tJie  shape  of  a  mass  of 
depositions  exhibited  on  the  occasion  of,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  suit  in  equity,  it  is  again, 
it  is  still,  written  evidence. 

4.  Delivered  in  the  shape  of  a  succession 
of  answers  orally  delivered,  in  reply  to  a 
succession  of  interrogations  administered  in 
like  manner,  by  this  or  that  present  interro- 
gator in  any  one  of  a  variety  of  characters, 
to  which  this  power  is  imparted,  —  party,  or 
advocate  on  one  side ;  —  party  or  advocate 
on  the  other  side ; — permanent  judge,  styled 
judge ;  —  this  or  that  one  of  a  body  of  ephe- 
meral judges  styled  jurymen; — the  inter- 
rogatories extemporaneously  uttered ;  — the 
responses  uttered  in  like  manner; — collected, 
and  in  a  much  more  perfect  state  of  correct- 
ness and  completeness  than  in  the  last-men- 
tioned case ; — committed  to  writing  by  some 
note-taker  or  note-takers,  employing  or  not 
employing  the  means  of  promptness  of  fixa- 
tion, and  thence  of  correctness  and  com- 
pleteness afforded  by  the  art  of  short-hand ; 
It  is  not  in  this  case,  if  the  name  of  it  be 
taken  from  these  lawyers,  written  evidence; 
it  is,  in  contradistinction  to  written,  styled 
by  thtm  paroU  evidence,  whfch  is  as  mudi  as 
to  say,  orally  delivered  evidence. 

In  cases  to  a  vast  extent,  if  in  the  form  of 
what  is  called  written  evidence,  expresnon 
has  been  given  to  an  instrument  of  contract, 
—  what  is  called  parole  eridence  is  not  ad- 
mitted in  alteration,  or  so  much  as  in  expla- 
nation of  it. 

In  cases  to  another  great  extent,  a  cimtract 
by  hoMTsoever  great  a  number  of  witnesses 
proveable,  is  not  so  much  as  allowed  to  be 
valid,  except  in  so  far  as,  for  the  expression 
of  it,  a  written  instrument  is  employed  con- 
stituting an  article  of  evidence  of  that  sort 
which  is  ranked  under  the  head  of  written 
evidence. 

At  the  same  time,  in  this  same  scientific 
language,  not  only  an  answer  to  a  bill  in 
equity,  but  a  mass  of  equity  depositions,  and 
even  a  mass  of  evidence  in  the  affidavit  shape, 
are  so  many  articles  of  written  evidence.  Ac- 
cording to  the  arrangement  indicated  by  this 
nomenclature, — at  least  where  the  existence 
and  particulars  of  a  contract  are  the  matter 
of  &ct  in  question,  —  the  probative  force  of 
parole  evidence, ».  e.  for  example,  testimony 
extemporaneously  extracted,  in  an  open  ju- 
dicatory, by  the  contending  parties  on  both 
sides,  or  their  advocates,  by  means  of  inter- 
rogation and  counter- interrogation,  should 
be  inferior,  not  only  to  an  answer  in  equity, 
and  a  mass  of  equity  depositions,  but  even 
to  a  mass  of  evidence  in  tiie  affidavit  shape, 
and  that  to  such  a  degree,  as  that,  where  it 
is  supposed  that  evidence  in  either  or  any  one 
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of  those  three  shapes  is  to  be  had,  it  is  not 
on  any  terms  fit  to  be  admitted. 

In  comparison  of,  or  in  company  with, 
what  io  these  three  forms  is  called  written 
evidence,  what  is  called  parole  evidence  is  so 
untnittworthy,  that  in  lieu  of,  or  in  company 
with,  these  species  of  evidence  respectively, 
it  ought  not  (where  these  several  evidences 
have  for  their  subject-matter  respectively, 
the  sort  of  subject-matter  here  in  question, 
viz.  the  existence  or  contents  of  a  contract) 
to  be  so  much  as  admitted :  while,  on  almost 
every  other  occasion,  by  the  universal  ac- 
knowledgment of  all  lawyers,  unless  the  ec- 
clesiastiod  school  aflTord  an  exception,  those 
three  species  of  what  is  called  written  evidence 
are,  in  point  of  probative  force,  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  the  species  of  evidence  called  parole 
evidence. 

By  Gilbert,  some  time  Lord  Chief-baron,  in 
bis  work  on  evidence,  all  evidence  being  di- 
vided  into  written  and  wwritten^  an  order  of 
precedency  in  the  line  of  trustworthiness  is 
established ;  and  to  all  that  is  written,  above 
all  that  b  unwritten,  the  upper  hand  is  as- 
signed. According  to  this  order  of  things, 
such  is  its  clearness  and  consistency,  to  Uie 
testimony  of  a  given  person,  received  in  any 
of  the  three  comparatively  untrustworthy 
modes  and  shapes  above  mentioned,  viz.  an- 
<ver,  depositum^  and  even  affidavit,  the  pre- 
eedenee,  and  along  with  it  the  prefirence,  is 
given,  over  the  testimony  of  the  same  person, 
extracted  in  the  most  trustworthy  of  all 
modes  and  shapes,  interrogation  diecked  by 
comiter-interrogation,  both  administered  otvd 
voer,  and  employed  in  the  extraction  of  im- 
promptuary  answers.  These  responses  does 
it  happen  to  them  to  be  committed  to  writing, 
lad  set  down  word  for  word  as  they  came 
toh  ?  No  matter :  written  they  may  6tf  in  an 
nkvmed  sense  —  written  they  are  not  in  a 
Ittrmd  and  teyal  sense :  they  lielong  not  to 
the  class  of  evidence  to  the  designation  of 
which  the  appellation  of  written  has  been  con- 
Mcrated  and  confined  by  learned  and  reverend 
hiads. 

Bisiitisfied  with  anewen  —  sensible  of  the 
comparative  unfitness  of  evidence  in  this 
•hape,  to  the  purpose  of  depicturing  the  trans- 
action m  question  by  any  representation  to 
which,  with  any  tolerably  well-grounded  con- 
fidence, the  associated  attributes  of  correctness 
ud  completeness  can  be  applied — ^the  learned 
Dtaou&cturer  of  equity,  sitting  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Lord  High  Chancellor,  direett  an  ieeue. 

Dioatisfied  with  depoeititme — and  with  at 
leist  equal  reason — sitting  as  the  same  Hi^ 
Chancellor,  he  again  direcd  an  iuue,  Dis- 
»ti«fied  with  affidavit  evidence  —  and  with  so 
much  jpreater  reason  —  sitting  in  his  charac- 
ter of  judge  in  matters  of  bankruptcy,  and  in 
^st  character  receiving  petitions  and  deciding 
>poo  them  iiiBO  other  ground  than  that  of  evi- 


dence delivered  in  this  most  untrustworthy, 
this  most  palpaply  unfit  shape,  on  every  dis- 
puted occasion,  he  onee  more  directe  an  iasue  : 
t.  e.  directs  that  the  question  of  &ct  shall, 
under  the  direction  oi  a  judge,  be  decided 
upon  by  a  jury,  in  the  course  of  a  fresh  suit, 
a  suit  at  common-law,  whidi,  conscious  of  his 
inability  of  coming  at  that  truth  on  whidi  the 
justice  of  all  his  acts  and  doings  so  indispen- 
sably depends,  he  forces  those  whose  misfor- 
tune it  is  to  be  forced  to  come  to  him  for  what 
he  calk  relief,  to  commence  and  drag  one  an- 
other through  the  delajrs  and  justice-killing 
forms  of. 

Feeling  every  day  the  inferiority  and  unfit- 
ness of  that  which,  from  the  gramd  masters 
of  this  branch  of  science,  he  has  learnt  to  call 
the  tuperior  evidence ;  —  dissatbfied  on  this 
and  that  particular,  as  if  there  existed  an  oc- 
casion on  which  he  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
this  essentially  unsatisfiuH;ory  evidence,  at  an 
expense  to  the  parties,  at  the  thoughts  of 
which  he  himself  is  continually  acknowledg- 
ing himself  to  be  terrified,  he*  calls  for  that 
which,  in  spite  of  learned  theory,  he  has  found 
by  constant  experience  to  be  in  practice  and 
reality  the  superior  evidence. 

In  the  case  of  contracts  in  general,  whether 
diversilateral  or  unilateral,  Uie  promptitude 
or  fi^shness  of  the  act  of  commemoration — of 
the  act  by  which  the  existence  and  particulars 
of  the  contract  are  placed  out  of  the  reach  of 
oblivion  and  misrepresentation;  and  in  the 
case  of  diversilateral  contracts,  tJie  mutualt^ 
of  the  recognition — the  ground  afibrded  for 
the  persuasion  that  the  correctness  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  picture  given  of  the  trans- 
action by  each,  has  been  acknowledged  by  the 
others — these  are  the  circumstances  by  which 
the  preference  given  by  these  lawyers  to  what 
they  have  called  written  evidence  (vis.  in  the 
case  when  so  it  n  that  they  have  bestowed 
upon  it  this  preference)  can  alone,  in  so  &r  as 
it  has  been  given  by  them,  be  justified :  these 
are  the  grounds  on  which,  in  so  far  as  reason 
has  bad  any  share  in  tite  production  of  it,  it 
appears  reidly  to  have  been  built  by  them. 

Of  what  has  here  been  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  preappointed  evidence,  these  are  the 
characteristic  properties ;  but  of  the  various 
species  of  which  is  composed  the  heteroge- 
neous mass  of  evidence  which  by  them  has 
been  lumped  together  and  Confounded  under 
die  oommoM  appellation  of  written  evidence, 
these  are  not  the  common  properties:  ex- 
pressed at  some  undistinguished  point  of  time 
or  other,  by  the  characters  of  which  a  mass 
of  writing  is  composed, — ^this  is  the  only  pro- 
perty appertaining  in  common  to  their  written 
evidence :  and  ^is  is  a  property  by  which  no 
spedes  of  evidence  whatever  is  capable  of 
being  distinguished,  since  there  exists  not  any 
individual  article  of  evidence  whatsoever,  in 
which  it  may  not  happen  to  it  to  be  fixmd. 
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for  the  eventual  indication,  demonstnitioii,  and 
thence,  in  a  more  or  less  considerable  degree, 
the  actual  prerention  of  any  such  transgres- 
sions, of  Which  the  oflSce  itself  is,  by  the  na. 
ture  of  the  business  carried  on  in  it,  rendered 
liable  to  become  the  source,  or  at  least  the 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

PEBAPPOINTBD  OFHCIAL  EVIDENCE. 

§  1 .  7)ranMction$  of  offices  at  large,  considered 
as  subjects  of  Preappointed  Evidence. 

Evert  office,  in  which  written  documents  of 
any  kind  are  kept,  is  a  repository,  and  with 
few  or  no  exceptions,  more  or  less  a  source 
of  preappointed  evidence.  In  that  character, 
service  in  some  shape  or  other  was  in  sudi 
situations  rendered  to  the  ends  of  govern- 
ment, while  the  art  of  applying  permanent 
signs  to  the  giving  expression  to  ideas  was 
roost  rare ;  and  since  the  art  of  multiplying 
those  signs  in  so  indefinite  a  degree  by  the 
operations  of  the  press  has  come  into  use,  the 
field  of  preappointed  evidence  has  thus  re- 
ceived a  degree  of  expansibility  to  which  there 
are  no  bounds. 

In  this  way,  whatsoever  is  produced,  is 
alwavs  so  much  better  than  nothing.  But  in 
the  doing  of  it,  —  for  the  doing  of  it  as  cor- 
rectly, completely,  and  usefully  as  possible, 
four  points  require  to  be  attended  to :  — 

1.  What  the  uses  are  to  which  such  evi- 
dence as  may  be  found  derivable  from  these 
sources  may  be  capable  of  being  rendered 
subservient;  2.  On  what  principles  a  just 
estimate  may  be  formed  of  its  trustworthiness 
and  probative  force ;  3.  By  what  means  its 
trustworthiness  may  be  most  effectually  per- 
fected and  secured ;  4.  By  what  means,  in  so 
fieir  as  it  is  useful,  and  its  uses  not  outweighed 
by  preponderant  inconvenience,  the  quantity 
of  it  may  be  most  extensively  increased. 

1.  Uses  of  official  evidence.  Direct  and 
collateral; — under  one  or  other  of  these  two 
heads,  may  be  placed,  it  is  supposed  what- 
ever uses  such  evidence  can  be  made  subser- 
vient  to. 

To  the  head  of  its  dtred  uses,  may  be  re- 
ferred all  such  as  either  the  chief  manager  or 
managers  in  the  office  itself  that  is  in  ques- 
tion, or  any  persons  that  have  dealings  with 
it,  whether  in  the  character  of  private  indi- 
viduals, or  in  the  character  of  public  func- 
tionaries belonging  to  any  other  offices,  stand- 
ing whether  in  a  superordinate,  co-ordinate, 
or  subordinate  capacity,  in  relation  to  it,  may 
in  the  course  of  those  dealings  be  enabled  to 
derive  from  it. 

To  the  head  of  collateral  uses,  may  be  re- 
ferred, in  the  first  place,  the  judicial  uses,  vis. 
any  which,  on  the  occasion  of  a  cause  or  suit, 
it  may  be  found  applicable  to  in  the  hands  of  a 
judge,  acting  as  such.  In  the  next  place,  the 
statistic  uses, — such  uses  as  it  may  be  found 
applicable  to  in  the  hands  of  the  legislator, 
acting  as  such ;  and  which«  under  this  same 
name,  have  been  already  mentioned. 

To  the  head  of  its  judicial  uses,  besides 
sttdi  as  are  casual  and  miscellaneous,  may  be 
rcforred,  that  of  affording  eventual  documents 


2.  Trustworthiness  of  official  evidence,  how 
to  estimate.  For  the  purpose  of  forming,  oo 
any  occasion,  an  estimate  of  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  official  evidence,  the  following  consi- 
derations may  perhaps  be  found  not  altoge- 
ther without  use :  — 

Pre-eminent  responsibility — viz.  in  what 
may  be  termed  the  beneficial*  sense  of  the 
word  responsibility  —  pre-eminent  responsi- 
bility and  presumable  hnpartiality,  t.  e.  exemp- 
tion fi*om  the  action  of  sinister  interest :  — 
these,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  pre- 
sumable superordinary  moral  and  intellectual 
culture,  may  be  mentioned  as  being,  in  a  si- 
tuation of  the  sort  in  question,  the  prindpal 
efficient  causes  of  pre-eminent  testimonial 
trustworthiness. 

Such  being,  in  the  sort  of  dtuation  in  ques- 
tion, the  causes  from  the  operation  of  which 
testimonial  trustworthiness  may  naturally  be 
expected  to  receive  increase,  neither  should 
those  circumstances,  if  any  such  there  be, 
which  present  themselves  as  operating  in  ra- 
lation  to  that  quality,  in  the  character  of  draw- 
bachs,  be  overlooked. 

Whilst,  in  the  beneficial  sense  of  the  word, 
responsibility,  as  above,  in  the  sort  of  ele- 
vated situation  in  question,  is  naturally  raised 
more  or  less  above  the  ordinary  pitch,  in  the 
burthensome  sense  by  which  alone  it  operates 
as  a  security  for  such  trustworthiness,  it  is 
apt  to  be  depressed  below  the  ordinary  pitch. 
Though  in  the  situation  in  question  a  roan 
has  roo.  3  to  lose,  he  is  less  in  danger  of  being 
roade  to  lose :  magnitude  of  eventual  suffer- 
ing is  increased,  probability  is  diminished. 

By  the  extensiveness,  by  the  intricacy,  by 
the  scientific  nature  of  the  business — by  aU 
or  any  of  these  causes,  if  there  be  delinquency 
to  any  extent,  detection,  to  any  such  effect  ss 
that  of  producing  general  notoriety  and  con- 
sequent disrepute  and  exposure,  may  to  any 
degree  be  rendered  difficult  and  improbable. 


*  Ben^ial,  vis.  the  sense  in  which  a  man 
is  considered  as  furnished  and  endowed  with  a 
correspondent  quantity  of  the  matter  of  goody 
and  in  respect  thereof  rendered  eapabU  or  being, 
by  means  of  eventual  privation,  sulyected  to  a 
quantity  of  punishment  greater  than  that  to  which 
a  man  less  favoured  by  fortune  stands  exposed. 
By  the  burthensome  sense  of  the  same  word,  may 
be  understood  the  sense  in  which,  whether  by  the 
provision  actually  made  in  the  way  of  punish- 
ment, or  other  burthensome  obligation,  or  by  the 
eventual  probability  of  detection,  a  man  is  con- 
sidered as  being,  with  reference  to  this  or  that 
other  person,  or  to  persons  in  general,  DKnc  likeiy 
to  be  sultfectcd  to  any  such  burthen. 
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wliUe  in  that  same  situation,  if  it  be  in  a  cer- 
tain mode  and  degree  elevated,  exposure  may 
take  place,  and  still  neither  punishment,  nor 
so  much  as  disrepute,  follow. 

Junction  of  the  official  person  in  question 
with  a  set  of  colleagues,  in  the  form  of  a 
benek^  a  boards  an  auembhf,  a  body  corporate. 
In  this  case,  the  above  three  drawbacks  ope- 
rating in  the  same  or  different  degrees  of 
force,  may  all  of  them  be  found  combined. 
By  the  consolidated  power  and  influence  of 
the  whole  body,  each  member  is  secured  from 
punishment ;  —  by  multiplicity  and  privacy, 
each  is  even  screened  from  shame  —  shame 
not  seeing  which  to  fix  upon. 

By  the  irresponsibility  of  the  superior  offi- 
cers on  the  bench,  or  at  the  board,  joined  to 
the  abstruseness  of  the  matter  and  the  non- 
publidty  of  the  facts,  in  like  manner  in  the 
situation  of  individual  and  subordinate  offi- 
cers under  the  bench  or  the  board,  fiilsity 
being  screened  from  detection,  thence  from 
punishment  and  from  disrepute,  the  untrust- 
worthiness  incident  to  the  superordinat«  situa- 
tioo  may  thus  extend  itself  to  the  subordinate 
functionary,  who,  being  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently well  looked  after  by  his  superiors,  is 
the  l^  looked  after  by  the  public  eye. 

Of  the  pitch  to  which,  by  the  operation  of 
the  above-mentioned  causes,  testimonial  un- 
tmstworthiness,  in  the  case  of  an  official 
body,  is  capable  of  being  screwed  up,  the 
evidentiary  instruments  of  which,  under  the 
technical  system  of  procedure,  the  great  judi- 
catures are  the  sources,  afford  an  example  no 
less  melancholy  than  instructive. 

In  no  instance,  perhaps,  in  the  compass  of 
the  same  quantity  of  testimonial  discourse, 
is  mendacity  found  in  so  large  a  proportion 
as  in  that  sort  of  composition,  which,  under 
the  name  of  a  record,  on  the  occasion  of  every 
suit  at  common  law,  is,  or  at  least  ought  to 
be  made  up,  and  that  under  the  direction  of 
English  judges.  Undistinguishable  from  the 
flood  of  mendacity  and  nonsense  in  whidi  it 
is  drowned,  what  little  of  truth  there  is  in 
It,  serves  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the 
deceptiotts  quality  of  the  whole  mass.  Whikt 
sinister  interest  has  made  up  the  fidse  tale, 
and  irresistible  power  has  pronounced  it  su- 
perior to  contradiction,  *  effrontery  has  not 
•cmpled  to  ascribe  to  it  a  degree  of  in£dlibi- 
lity«  vying  with  that  which,  under  the  gloom 
of  more  mysterious  terms,  has  been  daimed 
by  &lsehood  and  nonsense  on  other  ground, 
aiid  in  other  shapes. 

In  few,  assuredly,  if  in  any  instances,  can 
nendadty  have  been  employed  to  more  per- 
ndoos  purposes,  — if  so  it  be,  that  to  depre- 
dation, to  denial  of  justice,  to  oppression,  to 
confederacy  with  dishonesty  on  both  sides  of 
the  cause — confederacy  not  the  less  efficient 

*  Gilbert  on  Eridenee. 


for  being  so  successfully  disguised — all  prac- 
tised by  dint  of  irresistible  judicial  power  — 
the  epithet  pernicious  may  without  impro- 
priety be  applied. 

By  the  indignation  of  that  public  at  whose 
expense  it  has  been  practised,  immorality  in 
so  galling  a  shape  should  naturally,  it  may 
have  been  expected,  have  been  long  ago  driven 
off  the  stage.  But,  the  only  situation  from 
which  any  peep  behind  the  curtain  is  obtain- 
able, having  naturally  and  constantly  been 
filled  up  by  interested  supporters,  and  the 
unlearned  spectators  having  been  to  such  a 
degree  deluded  as  to  have  been  made  to  look 
upon  the  vice  as  being  subservient  or  even 
necessary  to  justice, — hence  it  is,  that  instead 
of  reproach^  the  immorality  has  ever  hitherto 
been,  and  need  little  fear  the  not  continuing 
to  be,  covered  with  applause. 

If  in  no  other  sort  of  official  situation  the 
same  causes  of  irresponsibility,  as  opposed  to 
responsibility  in  the  burtbensome  sense,  and 
thence  of  testimonial  untrustworthiness,  are 
to  be  seen  combined  and  operating  with  such 
mighty  force;  yet  in  many  another  official 
situation,  howsoever  in  decree  the  effect  may 
be  inferior,  in  gpecie  it  can  scarcely  fedl  to  be 
the  same. 

Sinister  interest  absent — thence  impartia* 
lity  perfect, — intellectual  qualification  com- 
petent—  the  information  drawn  immediately 
from  the  source,  t.  e.  from  the  very  seat  of 
perception,  and  by  the  united  power  of  the 
severid  securities  for  correctness  and  com- 
pleteness extracted  in  the  best  shape,  —  these 
are  so  many  requisites,  the  concurrence  of 
which  is  necessary  to  the  composition  of  a 
certain  degree  of  testimonial  trustworthiness 
out  of  office,  it  will  scarcely  be  less  necessary 
in  office. 

In  the  case  of  official  evidence,  so  far  as 
concerns  that  occasional  use  (which  has  above 
been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  judi- 
cial,) not  merely  an  ordinary,  but  rather  a 
superordinarv  degree  of  testimonial  trust- 
worthiness, IS,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  the 
natural  state  of  things.  But,  though  most 
frequently,  it  cannot  with  any  reason  be  ex  • 
pected  to  have  place  in  every  instance :  and 
the  error  would  be  a  mischievous  one,  if  be- 
cause, in  ninety-nine  instances,  the  applica- 
tion of  those  securities  be  not  necessary  to 
justice,  in  the  hundredth,  in  which  it  it  ne- 
cessary, it  were  to  stand  prohibited. 

The  official  recordator  or  deponent,  has  he 
anything  to  gain  by  misrepresentation  ?  If 
yes,  then  so  it  is,  that  for  the  reason  above 
brought  to  view,  his  statement  is  less  trust- 
worthy than  that  of  an  individual  not  in  of- 
fice, whose  character  is  unknown. 

So  fiir  as  concerns  official  transgression  in 
every  shape,  on  the  part  of  any  official  per- 
son belonging  to  the  office,  —  so  tu,  in  the 
character  of  evidence,  whether  for  the  use  of 
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the  administration-m-duef,  or  for  the  use  of 
the  judge,  an  official  instrument  or  entry 
eeems  less  likely  to  be  impartial,  and  in  so 
far  less  trustworthy,  than  a  statement  made 
by  a  person  at  large. 

3.  Trustworihineas  in  official  evidence  — 
how  to  secure  it,  —  Included  in  the  fiiculty  of 
making  the  most  effectual  provision,  in  the 
best  manner,  for  securing,  in  an  official  as  in 
any  other  situation,  the  quality  of  trustwor- 
thiness to  evidence,  is  that  of  forming  a  just 
estimate  of  the  degree  of  trustworthiness 
actually  appertaining  to  any  given  lot  or  ar- 
ticle of  such  evidence. 

in  the  following  practical  rules,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  compass  both  those  objects — the 
one  of  them  through  the  other :  — 

Rule  1.  In  official  as  in  other  evidence, 
look  out  for  the  causes  of  inferiority  or  in- 
firmity that  apply,  as  above,  to  evidence  at 
large;  — viz.  1.  Whether  the  matter  of  fact 
attested  be  not  the  principal  matter  of  fiict 
itself,  but  another  considered  as  evidentiary 
of  it ;  —  in  other  words,  the  evidence  not  dL 
rect  but  circumstantial;  2.  If  the  information 
there  given  be  not  original,  note  in  this  case, 
as  well  the  nature  and  position  as  the  num- 
ber of  the  media  interposed  ;  3.  If  original, 
note  if  not  scrutinized  or  not  interrogated ; 
4.  Observe  the  trustworthiness  of  the  wit- 
ness or  witnesses  in  question,  viz.  whether 
supposed  percipient,  directly  reporting,  or 
intermediately  reporting,  also  if  such  trust- 
worthiness be  diminished,  viz.  by  sinister  in- 
terest, or  by  intellectual  inaptitude  absolute 
or  relative. 

Rule  2.  If  among  the  hcts  spoken  to  by 
the  document,  there  be  any,  by  the  belief  or 
disbelief  of  which,  the  interest  of  him  under 
whose  direction  it  is  written  may  in  any  way 
be  affected,  — in  this  case,  so  far  as  depends 
upon  impartiality,  superiority  of  trustworthi- 
ness has  no  place,  —  inferiority  rather. 

Rule  3.  On  a  judicial  occasion,  for  avoid- 
ance of  delay,  vexation,  and  expense,  official 
ready- written  evidence  may,  though  unsanc- 
tioned and  uninterrogated,  —  or  even  a  suffi- 
ciently authenticated  transcript  of  it, — be  in 
general  received  in  that  state ;  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  it  may  be  considered  as  pos- 
sessing the  sort  and  degree  of  provisional 
trustworthiness  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

Rule  4.  But  if,  on  any  of  the  grounds  above 
mentioned,  reason  appear  for  suspecting  it  of 
deceptious  incorrectness  or  incompleteness, 
the  corresponding  securities  employed  in  other 
cases  for  perfecting  and  securing  testimonial 
trustworthiness,  ought  not  to  be  withholden 
in  this  case. 

Rule  5.  On  the  part  of  any  party  inte- 
rested, the  declaration  of  a  desire  to  cause 
application  to  be  made  of  those  securities  to 
the  article  of  official  evidence  in  question, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  suffident  proof  of 


the  justness  as  well  as  of  the  existence  of 
such  suspicion ;  nor,  except  on  the  distlnctlj 
alleged  ground  of  preponderant  delay,  vexa- 
tion, and  expense,  ought  it  to  be  in  the  power 
of  the  judge  to  refuse  it. 

Rule  6.  Although  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  individual  in  question  be  at  the  higbcft 
pitch,  yet,  for  the  purpose  of  relative  com- 
pleteness as  well  as  correctness,  interrogatxm 
may  be  not  the  less  necessary. 

Rule  7.  Though  in  the  case  of  this  or  that 
sort  of  official  document,  the  information  fur- 
nished by  it  be  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion 
constantly  &lse,  yet  by  such  falsity,  the  uti- 
lity of  it  in  the  character  of  evidence  will  not 
be  destroyed,  if  by  application  of  the  appro- 
priate instruments  of  extraction,  true  infor- 
mation be  obtainable  by  means  of  it: — just 
as,  from  the  mouth  of  a  necessarily  menda- 
ciously disposed  examinee,  —  for  example,  in 
a  criminal  cause,  a  guilty  defendant,  —  fiils^ 
information  assists  often  in  leading  to  the 
discovery  of  true. 

Rule  8.  For  the  use  of  the  administrator- 
in-chief  and  the  legislator,  for  securing  the 
correctness  and  completeness  of  the  state- 
ments reUtive  to  matters  of  fact,  look  oat 
on  each  occasion  for  percipient  witnesses  in 
competent  and  convenient  number,  and  by 
them  or  one  of  them  let  their  names  in  that 
character  be  written  upon  the  hjce  of  the  do- 
cument :  if  in  the  character  of  supervisors  the 
names  of  any  other  persons,  not  being  per- 
cipient witnesses,  be  inscribed,  let  them  in 
like  manner  be  inscribed  by  the  parties  them- 
selves, distinguishing  the  character  in  which 
such  their  attestation  is  subjoined. 

Rule  9.  In  the  case  of  a  transcript,  in  a 
determinate  place  at  the  bottom  of  eadi  page, 
let  the  scribe  write  his  name,  with  the  year, 
month,  and  day,  and  the  word  «cri/xtV,  or 
some  word  of  the  like  import,  at  the  end  of 
it ;  and  so  if  to  the  same  page  there  be  more 
dates  or  more  scribes  than  one. 

By  this  means,  each  scribe  will  be  rendered 
responsible  for  the  correctness  of  his  script, 
and  the  quantity  of  service  rendered  by  each 
will,  upon  occasion,  be  exactly  visible. 

Rule  10.  In  cases  where,  on  a  particular 
occasion,  order  for  the  writing  of  a  script  is 
given  by  this  or  that  official  person  in  parti- 
cular; for  fixing  the  responsibility  upon  that 
person,  it  may  be  of  use  that  a  designation 
of  the  person  by  whose  order  it  was  writtoi 
should  moreover  be  subjoined. 

Rule  11.  When,  in  case  of  error,  correc- 
tion is  applied,  let  it  be  performed  in  sudi 
manner  that  the  state  of  the  script  antece- 
dently to  the  correction  may  still  appear:  — 
viz.  in  the  case  of  omission,  insert  the  omitted 
word  in  a  place  over  the  line,  with  a  mark 
underneath :  in  case  of  redundancy,  mark  the 
redundancy  by  cancelling  the  word,  but  so  as 
not  to  obliterate  it :  and  in  like  manner,  let 
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substitution  be  pertormed  by  the  cancelling 
of  the  on6  word,  and  the  insertion  of  the 
other,  as  above. 

In  this  way,  without  a  direct  and  discover- 
able Ibrgery,  no  alteration  will  be  capable  of 
bein^  made  to  an  unknown  effect  on  an  un- 
known occasion,  by  an  unknown  hand. 

If  the  securing  to  evidence  in  general,  in 
the  most  effectual  manner,  and  in  the  highest 
practicable  degree,  the  desirable  properties 
of  correctness  and  completeness,  be  a  fit  object 
of  the  l^slator's  care,  —  so  in  particular  will 
it  be  in  the  case  of  official  evidence  —  in  the 
case  of  all  such  evidence  of  which  in  any  line 
of  public  office  official  situation  is  either  the 
repository  or  the  source. 

For  securing  correctness  and  completeness, 
or  in  one  word,  trustworthiness,  to  evidence 
in  this  instance,  what  then  shall  be  the  means 
employed  in  this  case?  The  same  as  are  em- 
ployed in  the  instance  of  other  evidence. 

But  offidal  evidence,  being  the  evidence  of 
official  men,  has,  in  oifiicial  men,  found  the 
persons  by  whom  the  task  of  adjusting  the 
course  to  be  taken  in  relation  to  it  has  been 
executed :  and  mth  them  the  main  object  has 
naturally  been  rather  to  cause  it  to  be  re- 
garded as  invested  in  the  highest  degree  with 
the  respectable  qualities  in  question,  than  to 
cause  it  to  be  really  possessed  of  them. 

Accordingly,  though  in  the  character  of 
original  information,  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  said,  and  what  remains  to  be  said  under 
this  head  in  relation  to  evidence  at  large,  any- 
thing that  could  be  said  in  relation  to  official 
evidence  in  particular,  might,  not  without 
reason,  be  regarded  as  repetition  and  super- 
fluity ;  yet  in  the  wa^  oi  memento,  at  any 
rate,  if  such  as  has  just  been  intimated  be 
the  natural  propensity  to  turn  aside  from  it, 
it  may  not  be  altogether  without  its  use. 

Between  evidence  at  large,  and  official  evi- 
dence,  one  material  distinction  requires  in  this 
place  to  be  held  up  to  notice.  In  the  case  of 
evidence  at  large,  the  public  functionary  for 
whose  use  —  and,  in  this  case,  for  whose  use 
alooe  —  it  requires  to  be  collected,  is  the 
judge ;  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  judge  is  not 
merely  the  principal  use,  but  the  only  use  to 
which,  except  in  the  collateral  way  above 
spoken  of,  it  is  applicable. 

In  the  case  of  official  evidence,  on  the  con- 
trary, whatever  use  may  come  to  be  made  of 
it  by  the  judge  is  but  occasional,  accidental, 
coUateraL  The  person,  from  its  reference  to 
whose  service  it  derives  its  most  direct,  most 
important,  and  only  constant  use,  is  the  chief 
ruler  of  the  department  or  combination  of  of- 
fices in  question. 

In  this  case,  and  in  this  situation,  the  mass 
of  evidence  habitually  furnished  by  any  such 
office  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  pro- 
duce of  the  system  of  hook-keeping  pursued 
in  that  same  office. 


This  being  the  case,  what  are  the  ends  to 
which  a  system  of  that  sort,  considered  in 
the  most  general  pdnt  of  view,  and  with 
reference  to  offices  in  general,  ought  to  be 
directed? 

Upon  a  second  glance,  this  question  will 
be  seen  naturally  to  divide  itself  into  two 
branches : — 

1.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the 
operations  themselves,  that  in  the  situation 
in  question  are  habitually  carried  on? 

2.  What  are  the  means  proper  to  be  em- 
ployed for  furnishing  at  all  times  a  correct 
and  complete  conception  of  what  has  been 
the  nature  and  character  of  those  opera- 
tions? 

1.  Answer  —  to  the  first  of  these  two 
questions.  In  each  department,  and  each 
office  of  that  department,  the  system  of  ope- 
rations carried  on  ought  to  be  such  as  pro- 
mises to  be  conducive  in  the  highest  degree 
to  the  end  or  purpose  for  which  the  depart- 
ment or  office  was  instituted,  and  firom  which 
is  derived  the  warrant  for  the  expense  charged 
on  the  public  by  and  for  its  maintenance  and 
support. 

2.  Answer  —  to  the  second  of  these  two 
questions.  In  each  department,  and  in  each 
office,  the  mode  of  book-keeping  pursued 
should  be  such  as  is  in  the  highest  degree 
subservient  to  the  following  ends  or  pur- 
poses, viz 

1.  To  afford,  by  permanent  documents,  for 
the  use  of  all  persons  having  need  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  business  carried  on  in 
the  office,  as  clear  a  conception  as  possible  of 
the  several  operations  actually  performed  in 
that  same  office. 

2.  To  present  to  view,  in  as  clear  and  in- 
structive a  manner  as  possible,  the  relation 
which,  in  the  way  of  subserviency,  each  such 
operation  bears  to  the  common  end  or  purpose 
of  the  office,  including,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  service  rendered  by 
it ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  labour  and  expense 
by  which  that  service  is  purchased. 

3.  As  to  what  concerns  the  persons  whose 
labour  is  employed  in  the  performance  of  the 
several  operations,  —  to  present  to  view,  in 
like  manner,  a  conception  of  the  manner  and 
proportion  in  which  their  respective  labours, 
supposing  them  applied  in  the  manner  and 
quantity  expected  and  required  by  the  rules 
and  constitution  of  the  office,  contribute 
to  the  rendering  of  that  aggregate  mass  of 
service ;  also,  a  conception  of  the  degree  of 
punctuality  with  which  sudi  their  respective 
duties  are  fulfilled;  —  or,  to  speak  more  pre- 
cisely, of  the  quantity  by  which  their  respec- 
tive labours  respectively  fall  short  of  the 
quantity  so  expected  and  required. 

In  a  word :  —  1.  The  merit  and  demerit  of 
the  system ;  2.  The  merit  and  demerit  of  the 
several  persons  employed  in  the  execution  of 
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it.  Such,  considered  in  the  moft  general  point 
of  view,  are  the  objects,  to  the  display  of 
which  the  systeip  of  book-keeping  pursued 
in  each  department  or  office  ought  to  be  di- 
rected. 

Considered  upon  the  general  principles  of 
reason,  so  plainly  obvious  may  tiiese  sugges- 
tions be  apt  to  appear,  that  the  number  of 
them  may  be  esteemed  superfluous.  Yes,  — 
if  they  were  as  generally  conformed  to,  as 
when  considered  in  this  point  of  view  they 
appear  obvious. 

Unfortunately,  their  obviousness  is  not 
more  conspicuous  than,  upon  an  inquirv  into 
the  actual  state  of  things,  the  neglect  of  them 
vrill  be  found. 

On  i*very  such  occasion,  custom,  not  rea- 
che  standard  referred  to ;  by  conformity 
or  disconformity  to  which,  the  propriety  of 
every  act  and  operation  is  judged  of  and  mea- 
sured. 

Why?  Because  by  every  deviation  from 
custom — by  every  deviation  by  which  the  im- 
provement of  the  business,  and  the  more  per- 
fect fulfilment  of  the  public  end  and  purpose 
of  the  office  is  aimed  at,  the  private  and  per- 
sonal interest  of  a  proportion,  more  or  less 
considerable,  of  the  persons  belonging  to  the 
office,  is  injured :  for  even  if,  by  the  improve- 
ment or  supposed  improvement,  no  emolument 
lawful  or  unlawful,  avowed  or  unavowed, 
would  be  taken  from  them  or  any  of  them, 
additional  labour  in  some  shape  or  other  can- 
not fail  to  be  imposed. 

§  2.  Transactions  of  Judicial  Offices, 

Beside  that  which  offices  in  general  afford, 
judicial  offices  afford  evidence  of  a  sort  pecu- 
liar to  themselves. 

That  which,  in  a  judicial  office,  is  viewed 
ah  extra  under  the  name  of  evidence,  is  or- 
dinary, not  preappointed  evidence.  Of  that 
which  in  this  place  calls  for  consideration 
under  the  name  oi judicial  official  evidence,  or 
more  shortly  judicial  evidence,  that  alone  is 
preappointed,  of  which  the  office  is  not  only 
the  repository,  but  the  source. 

Instruments  and  entries :  to  one  or  other  of 
these  two  beads  will  (it  is  supposed)  be  found 
referable  the  several  constituent  parts  of  the 
aggregate  mass  of  this  species  of  official  evi- 
dence:—  written  instruments  delivered  in, 
and  minutes  or  entries  made  of  the  several 
operations  performed:  —  performed  by  the 
several  actors  in  the  judicial  drama. 

That  which  an  instrument  necessarily  re- 
cords and  shows,  is  its  own  tenor,  the  date  of 
it  included :  —  those  things  which  it  does  not 
of  itself  record, — are,  l^e  fact  of  its  being 
delivered  in,  the  date  of  the  delivery,  together 
with  such  other  operations  as  may  happen  to 
be  performed  in  relation  to  it. 

From  one  and  the  same  article  of  j'jdi- 
asl  official  evidence  may  result,  to  so  many 


different  descriptions  of  persons,  so  many 
different  uses:  —  I.  To  parties  and  their  re- 
presentatives, in  respect  of  the  suit  on  hand: 
of  this  sort  are  the  uses  which,  in  the  present 
instance,  fell  under  the  denomination  of  the 
direct  uses: — IL  To  persons  at  large,  io  re- 
spect of  any  future  contingent  suits,  to  the 
purpose  of  which,  the  same  &cts,  or  any  of 
them,  may  require  to  be  established :  these 
may  be  considered  as  forming  one  brandi  of 
the  collateral  uses: —  III.  To  the  legislator, 
in  the  character  of  an  eventual  component 
part  of  that  fund  of  information,  the  use  of 
which  is  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  any  sudi  ul- 
terior regulations,  as  from  time  to  time  may 
in  his  view  promise  to  be  conducive  to  the 
ends  of  justice:  — and  here  may  be  seen  an- 
other of  the  collateral  uses  of  this  species  of 
evidence,  viz.  statistic  uses, 

I. — I.  To  form  the  ground  for  ulterior  ope- 
rations on  the  same  or  the  opposite  side ; — 
2.  To  show  whether  the  instrument  or  ope- 
ration itself  were  proper  or  no,  i.  e,  has  been 
conformable  to  such  rules  as  have  been  laid 
down  for  the  composition  or  performance  of 
it;  3.  In  case  of  impropriety,  to  afford  a 
ground  for  the  application  of  the  matter  of 
satisCu:tion  or  of  punishment,  or  of  both,  ac- 
cording to  the  exigency  of  the  case.  Under 
this  head  seem  cognizable  the  purposes  to 
which,  in  the  suit  in  question,  the  recordsp 
tion  of  the  instrument  or  operation  promises 
to  be  necessary  or  subservient. 

II.  With  regard  to  the  future  contingent 
suits  of  future  contingent  litigants,  the  best 
effect  plainly  is  the  prevention  of  their  exist- 
ence ;  the  next  best,  the  prevention  as  well 
of  misdecision  on  the  occasion  of  them,  as  of 
this  or  that  avoidable  portion  of  delay  and 
vexation  or  expense  to  which  they  might 
otherwise  have  given  rise. 

Under  the  natural,  under  the  tutelary  sys- 
tem of  procedure,  the  radical  operation  which 
at  or  near  the  outset,  except  in  any  such  par- 
ticular circumstances  as  may  have  rendered 
it  physically  or  prudentially  impracticable, 
will  fell  to  be  recorded,  will  of  oourse  be  the 
appearance  of  both  or  all  the  parties,  hct  to 
fiice,  in  the  presence  of  the  judge :  thereupon 
the  decision  itself,  viz.  the  final  decision,  or 
the  circumstances  which,  creating  a  demand 
for  delay,  prevented  for  diat  time  such  deci- 
sion from  being  pronounced. 

Under  the  technical,  under  the  predatory 
S3rstem  —  under  the  sjrstem  which  has  had  for 
its  object  and  effect  a  too  successfully  dis- 
guised despotism,  and  under  fiivour  of  it  that 
aggregate  of  overpaid  places  and  sinecures — 
that  excessive  and  misapplied  mass  of  emolu- 
ment, of  which  the  particulars,  the  services 
and  the  shapes,  have  elsewhere  been  displayed 
under  this  system  of  regulated  pillage,'  the 

•  27th  and  28th  Finance  Reports,  1787-8. 
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performance  of  thmt  essential  operation  hav- 
ing, in  pursuit  of  those  sinister  objects,  been 
rairersaUj  eluded,  the  alterior  operations 
to  be  recorded  have  been  all  such  as,  for  the 
profit  extracted  from  and  by  reasons  of  the 
delay,  vexation,  and  expense,  pretences  have 
been  found  for  necessitating — a  series  to  the 
intacacy  and  perplexity  of  which  there  is  no 
tnd. 

III.  Statistic  uses — Uses  to  the  legislator. 
—  Neither  have  these  been  altogether  over- 
looked. A  sjmoptic  sketch  of  them  has  been 
prepared.  But  of  any  suggestions  to  the  le- 
gislator, the  practical  use  depends  upon  the 
existence  of  a  legislator— a  legislator  disposed 
to  put  them  to  use.  And  while  by  the  blind- 
ness or  patience  of  the  uncorrupted  portion 
of  the  people,  the  legislator  is  suffered  to  con- 
tinue to  take  for  the  sole  object  of  bis  labours 
on  this  part  of  the  field  of  law,  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  abuses,  in  the  profit  of  which 
he  has  secured  to  himself  so  large  a  share, 
the  indication  of  these  uses  may  with  little 
practical  loss  wait  for  a  period  much  more 
remote  than  the  completion  of  any  such  work 
as  the  present. 

Meantime,  in  a  succeeding  chapter  of  this 
Introduction,  a  slight  exemplification  of  them 
may  be  found.* 

S  3.  Of  Laws  considered  as  constituting  the 
wtatter  of  Preappointed  Evidence. 

Of  laws,  under  any  such  heads  as  registrar 
tionfirmaJities^  genuineness^  fairness, — so  fiir 
as  by  &imess  is  meant  freedom  from  external 
violence,  — nothing  need  here  be  said; — no- 
thing that  could  be  said  would  here  be  in  its 
place :  but  under  the  head  designated  by  the 
words  existence^  knowledge  of  the  inducements 
to  observance,  knowledge  of  the  particulars  to 
he  observed,  thence,  in  a  word,  possibility  of 
observance,  analogy  and  consistency  concur  in 
^Drbidding,  even  m  this  abridgment,  an  alto- 
gether imbroken  silence. 

When,  in  token  of  adoption,  and  for  the 
pnrpose  of  his  being  subjected  to  the  obliga- 
tions created  by  it,  an  instrument  of  contract 
is  made  to  receive  the  signature  of  a  party  to 
it,  onfiumess,  and  not  without  reason,  is  apt 
to  be  imputed  to  the  transaction,  if  adequate 
means  of  making  himself  at  all  times  ac- 
qoainted  with  the  particulars  of  the  obliga- 
tkms  thus  imposed  upon  him,  had  not  been 
pot  into  his  bands.  But  if,  in  this  case,  by 
means  of  an  act  of  adoption  thus  signified  by 
the  respective  parties,  the  particular  rules 
eoDtained  in  and  expressed  by  the  individual 
instrument  in  question,  acquire  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  now  for  the  first  time  with  re- 
ference to  these  particular  parties  and  their 
legally  connected  representatives  and  other 
nlstives,  the  force  of  law;  —  at  that  same 

•  Chap.  XXIIL  SrtfegKardi, 


time  the  general  rules  of  law,  under  and  by 
virtue  of  which,  in  consequence  of  the  par- 
ticular engagement  thus  entered  into,  the  fiite 
of  the  parties  will  be  disposed  of,  and  on  which 
the  whole  of  that  engagement  will  have  to 
depend,  —  must  already  be  in  possession  of 
that  same  eventually  binding  force. 

Be  it  an  expression  of  private  will,  be  it 
an  expression  of  sovereign  will,  be  it  a  dis- 
course of  any  other  kind, — for  making  himself 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  their  contents, 
a  man  has  but  two  Mrays — to  read  them  with 
his  own  eyes,  to  hear  them  with  his  own 


For  reading  or  hearing  read  the  particular 
rules  just  mentioned,  possibility  is  not  Mrant- 
ing :  words  have  been  found  for  the  expres- 
sion of  them ;  these  words  exist,  and  existing, 
want  nothing  but  to  be  read.  For  reading  or 
being  read  those  general  rules,  on  which  the 
effect  of  those  particular  rules  so  completely 
depends,  possibility  is  wanting :  words  for  the 
expression  of  them  do  not  exist :  words  for 
the  expression  of  them  have  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  anxiously  kept  fi*om  existing : 
and  words  that  exist  not  cannot  be  read. 

In  any  domestic  or  private  situation,  in  any 
other  situation  how  public  soever,  of  com- 
mand, to  the  man  who  should  expect  to  see 
his  will  conformed  to, — to  any  such  man,  were 
he  backward  in  giving  expression  to  it,  much 
more  if,  leaving  it  purposely  unexpressed,  he 
were  to  make  effective  provision  for  securing 
the  infliction  of  suffering,  under  or  without 
the  name  of  punishment, — on  every  occasion 
on  which  such  industriously  concealed  will 
fiuled  of  being  conformed  to,  to  any  such  man, 
not  merely  would  wisdom  be  thought  want- 
ing, but  sanity  itself  would  be  a  questionable 
possession. 

To  the  extent  of  a  vast  and  bdefinite  por- 
tion of  the  field  of  law,  so  fiu*  from  giving  ex- 
pression to  his  will  in  England,  not  to  speak 
of  other  countries,  the  sovereign  has  not  so 
much  as  set  himself  to  form  a  will.  But,  in- 
stead of  forming  a  will,  and  giving  expression 
to  it,  what  has  he  done  ?  He  has  abandoned 
this  part  of  his  duty  to  a  set  of  men,  to  whom, 
in  the  character  and  under  the  name  of  judges, 
his  negligence,  or  his  craft  has  left  the  power 
of  doing  what  little  is  in  such  hands  possible 
to  be  done  towards  supplying  this  deficien- 
cy— towards  making  amends  for  this  foilure. 
To  these  substitutes  for  executing  this  task 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  beneficial  effect 
every  requisite  is,  and  ever  must  be,  want- 
ing—adequate knowledge,  adequate  motives, 
adequate  power,  —  everything.  The  power, 
whatsoever  it  be,  which  by  them  is  exercised, 
is  power  exercised,  not  as  power  exercised 
by  the  legislator  is,  over  men  and  things  in 
classes,  but  over  individuals :  over  individuals, 
and  in  that  form  of  tyranny  which,  with  the 
character  of  tyranny  stamped  on  the  face  of 
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it,  has  become  proverbial  under  the  name  of 
ex  post  facto  law.  Those  general  rules,  from 
which  alone  it  would  have  been  in  men's 
power  to  receive  notice  and  to  take  warning, 
it  being  out  of  the  power  of  these  pseudo 
legislators  to  give  birth  to ;  every  step  taken 
by  them  in  this  course  is  marked  by  unlooked 
for  sufferidg — suffering  in  some  shape  or  other 
inflicted  upon  individuals  to  whom  the  means 
of  escape  have  been  denied : — every  step  they 
take  is  followed,  if  not  by  the  exclamations, 
by  the  pangs  of  the  afflicted,  whose  peace  and 
comfort  are  thus  offered  up  in  sacrifice  to  high- 
seated  and  hard-hearted  indolence. 

In  comparison  of  what  it  would  be,  if  this 
first  duty  of  the  sovereign  were  not,  by  this 
grossest  and  most  wide-stretching  of  all  ne- 
glects, kept  in  a  state  of  constant  viol^ion, 
the  condition  in  which  society  is  thus  left,  is 
as  yet  but  a  state  of  anarchy. 

Till  the  collections  of  published  histories 
of  decisions,  and  thence  of  cases  liable  to  call 
for  decision,  had  attained  a  certain  degree  of 
copiousness  and  extent,  the  legislator  (true 
it  is)  was  not  as  yet  furnished  with  the  stock 
of  materials  necessary  for  such  his  work,  — 
matters,  in  a  word,  were  not  ripe  for  it.  J3ut 
so  long  as  this  symptom  of  immaturity  shall 
continue,  government  itself  cannot  as  yet, 
with  propriety,  be  ^d  to  be  of  full  age :  — 
the  period  of  complete  civilization  cannot  be 
said  to  be  as  yet  arrived. 

In  the  histories  of  future  ages,  that  period 
will  be  dated  —  from  what  event  ?  From  the 
extirpation  of  the  last  remnant  of  that  roost 
voluminous  and  proportionably  mischievous 
nonentity,  which,  with  such  perfect  propriety 
in  one  sense,  with  such  flagrant  impropriety 
in  another  sense,  calls  itself  unwritten  law. 

§  4.  Of  Debates  in  Legislative  and  other  Po- 
litical Assemblies  in  which  Law  is  made. 

Of  the  subjects  which  present  a  demand 
for  contemporaneous  recordation,  and  which 
as  yet  have  not  received  it  at  all,  or  if  at  all, 
no  otherwise  than  from  precariously  existing 
instruments,  and  in  a  more  or  less  imperfect 
state,  it  would  be  too  much  on  the  present 
occasion  to  attempt  giving  anjrthing  like  a 
complete  list. 

By  the  all-comprehensiveness  of  their  ex- 
tent, two  sets  of  legally  operative  fiicts,  how- 
ever, seem  on  the  present  occasion  to  present 
a  claim  for  consideration,  such  as,,  even  in  a 
work  having  for  its  subject  evidence  consi- 
dered in  its  most  general  point  of  view,  can- 
not consistently  remain  altogether  unsatisfied. 
These  are — 

1.  Transactions  of  those  assemblies,  of  the 
manifestation  of  whose  will,  law  in  the  state 
of  statute  law  is  composed. 

2.  Transactions  of  those  persons  and  as- 
semblies, of  the  manifestation  or  supposed 
manifestation  of  whoee  will,  the  ideally  exist- 


ing, but  too  really  governing,  nonentity  called 
common  law  is  composed. 

In  regard  to  both  these  important  collec- 
tions of  legally  operative  facts,  three  obser- 
vations present  themselves :  — 

1.  That,  of  these  several  collections  of  facts, 
as  correct  and  complete  a  representation  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  ought  regularly 
to  be  framed  and  published. 

2.  That  no  such  representation  is  actually 
made. 

3.  That  representations,  more  or  less  in- 
correct and  incomplete,  are  habitually  suf- 
fered to  be  framed  and  published,  and  are 
habitually,  t.  e.  frequently,  though  not  regu- 
larly, framed  and  published  accordingly. 

Such  being  the  matter  of  fiict,  thereupon 
come  two  altogether  natural,  and  in  no  small 
degree  interesting  questions :  — 

1.  How  happens  it,  that  no  system  of  cor- 
rect and  complete,  and  thence  undeceptive, 
representation  has  hitherto  been  established? 

2.  How  happens  it,  that  the  system  or  prac- 
tice of  incorrect  and  incomplete,  and  thence 
deceptive,  representation  has  now  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  had  place? 

For  these  two  questions,  separate  a:^  they 
are  in  themselves,  one  and  the  same  answer 
may  serve :  that  answer  being  applicable  with 
little  variation  to  both  cases. 

Under  all  governments,  the  external  ope- 
rations of  the  governors  have  been  carried  on 
under,  have  been  determined  by,  the  internal 
and  conjoint  operation  of  two  antagonizing 
interests: — a  public  interest  coincident  with 
the  interest  of  the  governed,  and  a  separate 
and  comparatively  private  interest  of  their 
own^afu^ting  in  opposition  to  that  public  one. 

The  conduct  of  each  member  of  the  go- 
verning body  will,  on  each  occasion,  be  deter- 
mined by  that  one  of  the  two,  on  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  and  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  individual,  taken  together,  have 
concurred  in  bestowing  the  greatest  degree 
of  operative  force. 

In  general,  in  the  state  of  things  in  Eng- 
land in  respect  of  government,  while  the 
private  and  personal  interest  of  the  members 
is  still  far  from  being  brought  so  near  to  a 
coniddence  with  their  public  interest,  that 
is,  with  their  duty,  as  it  might  be, — in  case  of 
conflict,  real  or  apparent,  between  the  two, 
except  in  so  far  as  an  exception  is  made  by  a 
time  of  great  pubHc  danger,  the  private  and 
separate  interest  is  that  which,  in  the  bosom 
of  each  individual,  will  find  itself  in  greatest 
force,  and  it  is  by  this  that  his  public  conduct 
will  be  determined.* 


*  If,  for  example,  the  commencement  or  con- 
tinuance of  a  war  being  the  question  unon  the 
carpet,  if,  upon  his  calculation,  a  hundrea  a-year 
during  the  continuance  of  the  ma^  or  for  e?er, 
will  be  the  amount  of  the  contnbution  which, 
according  to  his  calculation  he  will  have  to  pay, 
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Under  a  despotic  government,  this  ascen- 
dency of  separate  over  common,  of  private 
over  public  interest,  finds  nothing  to  coun- 
teract it :  under  a  mixed  government  it  finds 
a  oontrovertmg  power,  an  antagonizing  and 
controuling  principle,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  operating  with  a  force  depending 
jointly  on  the  share  possessed  by  them  in  the 
government,  and  the  degree  of  cultivation 
acquired  by  the  public  mind. 

Under  the  English  constitution-,  in  so  fiir 
as  legislation  and  the  exercise  of  supreme 
power  is  concerned,  the  governing  body  has 
two  branches. 

In  each  of  them,  except  in  s6  fiir  as  by  cor- 
rect and  complete  representation,  reputa- 
tion, and  through  reputation  power,  appears 
fikely  to  be  preserved  or  gained,  it  is  the 
interest  of  each  member  that  from  correct  and 
complete  representation  his  speech  and  his 
vote  should  (as  often,  and  in  so  fiir  as  it  is 
likely  to  present  itself  to  the  public  eye,  as 
having  been  dictated  by  sinister  interest  as 
above  described)  stand  as  effectually  protect- 
ed and  screened  as  possible. 

In  this  view,  the  most  fitvourable  of  all 
poasible  arrangments  is  that  in  which,  being 
baried  in  utter  and  impenetrable  darkness, 
as  under  the  constitution  of  Venice,  no  re- 
presentation at  all  is  ever  given  of  his  dis- 
course. From  that  point  of  perfection,  the 
arrangement  in  relation  to  this  head  degene- 
rates and  fiiUs  off  by  numerous  but  difficultly 
fistinguishable  degrees,  till  it  has  sunk  to  that 
state  of  things  in  which,  everything  being  re- 
|M«9ented  exactly  as  it  happened,  every  man 
(for  in  a  political  and  deliberating  assembly 
the  only  works  are  words)  every  man  is  by 
trery  other  man  judged  of  by  his  works. 

At  present,  though  in  point  of  right,  in  so 
hr  as  right  is  capable  of  being  created  by 

(and  if  in  his  calculation  not  only  the  amount  of 
ms  own  share  in  the  burthen,  but  the  interest 
which  in  the  way  of  sympathy  he  ukfs  in  the  a- 
moont  of  sudi  part  or  the  burthen  as  will  have 
to  be  borne  by  his  private  and  particular  connex. 
ions  of  all  sorts  be  taken  into  toe  account,)  if  his 
expected  profit  by  the  war  be  equal  to  0,  and  no 


yrticnlar  gust  or  nassion  intervene,  to  drive  him 
ursuit  of  what  appears  to  be  his  lasting 
i  upon  the  whole,  —  be  will  be  against  the 
war,  and  what  influence  it  may  happen  to  him 
to  posMss,  will  be  exerted  on  that  sine.  But  if^ 
while  to  the  amount  of  £100  a-year  loss  by  war  is 
caknhtffd  upon  as  probable,  profit  to  the  amount 
of  £1000  a-year,  accompanied  by  equal  or  cor- 
lespondem  probabQity,  presents  itself  as  about 
to  be  secuiea  to  him  by  the  operation  of  the  same 
cause,  —  the  man  being  an  average  man,  not  par- 
tknlarly  known  to  you,  —  no  consideration  can 
wanaot,  nor  can  anything  but  mere  mental  weak- 
Bflss  produce  in  you  any  such  expectation  as  that 
peace  will  find  in  him  a  real  advocate,  or  that  whe- 
ther be  himself  bear  be  not  aware  of  what  passes 
within  him,  his  conduct  will  have  for  its  deter. 
mining  cause,  anjrtiiing  but  the  balance  of  profit 
and  loss  above  brought  to  view. 


usage  acting  in  opposition  to  manifest  general 
interest,  under  the  semblance  and  cloak  of  a 
representative  body,  of  the  members  of  which 
all  are  pretended  to  be,  and  some  are  really, 
deputed  by  the  people  they  are  said  to  re- 
present, the  country  is  governed  by  an  oli- 
garchy, in  a  proportion  sufficient,  could  they 
agree  among  themselves,  to  substitute  for  the 
present  constitution  of  England,  the  quondam 
constitution  of  Venice ;  —  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  point  of  prudence,  things  are  come 
to  that  pass,  that  so  to  order  matters,  as  that, 
of  the  discourses  there  held,  no  representation 
at  all  shall  transpire  is,  generally  speaking, 
reputed  either  physically,  or  if  not  physically, 
prudentially  at  least,  impracticable. 

This  point  being  given  up,  what  remains 
is,  so  to  order  matters  as  that  such  repre- 
sentations as  transpire  should  be,  if  not  as 
fiu-  from  being  actually  correct  and  complete, 
yet  as  fiu:  from  being  capable  of  being  fixed 
upon  and  referred  to  as  being  correct  and 
complete,  as  possible. 

To  the  members  individuallv,  from  this 
state  of  things  results  this  manifest  and  great 
advantage  of  the  discourses  respectivelv  de- 
livered by  them :  whatsoever  parts  are  found 
or  expected  by  them  to  be  productive  of 
general  disapprobation,  may  be,  howsoever 
fidsely  (&lsehood  being  by  this  means  pro- 
tected nrom  complete  disproof,)  denied  and 
disowned ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  what- 
soever is  found  or  expected  to  be  productive 
of  a  contrary  effect,  is  capable  of  being  pour- 
trayed,  not  simply  in  its  own  proper  colours, 
but  in  others  as  highly  flattering  as  ingenuity 
can  produce. 

CHAPTER  XVIL 

EXTBMPORB  RECORDATION,  HOW  APPUCABLB 
TO  LEGALLY  OPERATIVE  PACTS  AT  LARGE. 

§  1.  Demand  for  Recordation  thus  applied. 
OBLIVI019  and  misrepresentation  are  the  dis- 
orders to  which  the  matter  of  discourse  standi 
exposed ;  against  which  the  art  of  writing, 
and  that  alone,  is  capable  of  applying  a  spe- 
cific remedy. 

Take  any  fiwit  whatsoever,— suppose  it  to 
be  of  the  number  of  those  to  which  the  law 
(which,  for  tho  purpose  of  the  argument,  must 
itself  be  supposed  to  be  of  th?  number  of 
those,  of  the  knowledge  of  which  the  ten* 
deney  is,  upon  the  whole,  of  the  beneficial 
cast)  has  given  a  capacity  of  legal  operation, 
as  above  described^ ->- misrepresentadon  and 
oblivion  are  accidmU  against  which,  by  the 
suppo6ition,'it  is  desirable  that  the  fiict  should 
be  secured,  vix.  for  and  during  the  length  of 
time,  whatsoever  it  be,  during  which  it  is 
desirable  that  sudi  capacity  of  legal  operation 
should  continue :  since  it  is  only  in  so  fiu*  as 
these  accidents  are  arrested,  that  the  intended 
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operation  of  the  fiu:t  can  continue  to  have 
place. 

In  so  far  as  (in  the  nature  of  it)  to  the  se- 
veral parties,  or  to  any  of  the  parties  whose 
interests  are  in  any  way  liable  to  be  affected, 
and  by  them  known  to  be  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  its  legal  operation,  the  fiu:t  is,  in  the 
nature  of  it,  an  object  of  previous  expecta- 
tion, a  natural  as  well  as  possible  attendant 
circumstance  is  —  that  by  the  joint  care  of 
the  whole  number  of  persons,  or  at  any  rate 
of  a  part  of  that  number,  the  arrangements, 
whatsoever  they  may  be,  which,  in  the  state 
of  society  in  question,  are  in  use  to  be  taken 
for  the  prevention  of  those  accidents,  will  be 
made. 

Thus  it  is,  accordingly,  in  that  case  which, 
among  those  which  present  a  demand  for  pre- 
appointed evidence,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned as  the  case  of  principal  importance, 
viz.  the  case  where  the  matter  of  fiu:t  thus 
requiring  to  be  observed  is  the  existence  of  a 
legal  contract,  of  a  certain  purport  and  tenor, 
made  on  a  certain  occasion,  in  virtue  and 
execution  of  a  legal  power  possessed  by  a  per- 
son or  persons  certain  to  that  effect.  What- 
soever, on  an  occasion  of  that  sort,  is  about 
to  pass,  being,  if  not  by  all  parties  eventually 
about  to  possess,  by  all  parties  actually  pos- 
sessing, in  conjunction  with  apposite  power, 
an  immediate  and  determinate  interest  in  the 
result  intended,  and  in  consequence  foreseen 
and  looked  for, — what  is  natural  and  usual 
is,  that  the  customary  and  appropriate  ar- 
rangements adapted  to  the  purpose  of  fixation 
and  conservation  as  above,  should  accordingly 
with  joint  concurrence  be  made. 

But  among  the  fiicts  which  eventually  be- 
come possessed  of  a  legally  operative  virtue, 
there  exist  many  m  number,  and  in  the  ag- 
gregate stretching  to  an  unlimited  extent,  in 
respect  of  which  any  sudi  regular  and  uni^ 
versally  agreed  sort  of  provision  as  is  here  in 
question,  is  either  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
impracticable,  or  in  pdnt  of  &ct  has  never 
hitherto  been  made.  Here,  then,  in  the  field 
of  duty,  may  be  seen  another  path  presenting 
itself  to  the  view  of  a  provident  and  diligent 
legislator. 

Upon  the  degree  of  success  with  which  the 
application  of  the  instrument  of  fixation  in 
question  has  (in  the  case  of  a  legally  opera- 
tive fact  of  any  kind)  been  attended,  the  re- 
sult of  the  operation  of  that  fi^t  is  not  less 
completely,  and  still  more  immediately  de- 
pendent, than  upon  the  nature  of  the  fiust 
Itself  In  so  far  as  the  state  of  the  case  is 
such,  that  in  the  provision  made  for  this  most 
important  collateral  operation,  so  it  is,  that 
among  the  persons  jointly  but  oppositely  in- 
terested in  the  seeing  it  made,  it  happens  to 
any  one  or  more  not  to  have  actually  taken 
a  part  in  the  making  of  those  arrangements, 
in  the  instance  of  every  such  person  in  whose 
instance  such  circumstance  has  failed  to  have 


place,  a  possible  cause  of  partiality,  and  thence 
of  deceptions  and  injurious  incorrectnesa  and 
incompleteness  in  regard  to  the  representa- 
tion given  of  the  matter  of  fact  in  question, 
cannot,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  but  have 
place. 

Here,  then,  is  one  cause  of  misrepresenta- 
tion and  consequent  deception,  to  the  opera- 
tion of  which  every  system  of  arrangements 
that  can  be  devised  for  extemporaneous  re* 
cordation,  cannot  but  remain  exposed. 

But  if^  for  the  securing  of  so  important  s 
result,  no  means  at  all  be  employed,  the  con- 
sequence b,  that  the  fact  will  remain  exposed 
to  every  possible  cause  of  misrepresentation, 
including  the  particular  cause  just  mentioned, 
viz.  not  only  oblivion,  but  misrepresentation, 
insofiffasitistoso  high  a  degree  apt  to 
have  place,  in  cases  where  design  has  had  no 
part  in  the  production  of  it. 

The  consequence  being,  that  for  the  ex- 
temporaneous recordation  of  miscellaneous 
and  casual  legally  operative  facts,  any  system 
of  recordation  is  better  than  no  system  i^  all : 
and  thereupon  what  remains  for  consideration 
is — by  what  sort  of  shape  a  system,  of  ar- 
rangements, having  this  object  in  view,  may 
be  most  effectually  adapted  to  its  proper  ends. 

Even  under  the  existmg  system  of  exclu- 
sion, the  particular  cases  of  exclusion  con- 
tained in  it  excepted,  no  man,  how  great 
soever  may  be  in  reality  his  trustworthiness, 
is  either  excluded  or  exempted  from  oflici- 
ating,  when  the  time  comes,  in  the  character 
of  a  deposing  witness.  There  is  no  man, 
therefore,  in  whose  instance,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment, or  as  near  as  possible  to  the  very  mo- 
ment of  perception,  it  is  not  manifestlv  of 
use,  that  in  so  far  as  prudentially  as  well  as 
physically  it  may  happen  to  be  practicable,  it 
will  not  be,  for  the  purposes  of  uuth  and  jus- 
tice, desirable  that  this  specific  against  mis- 
representation as  well  as  oblivion  shall  be 
employed. 

Suppose  the  security  in  question  not  ap- 
plied, the  testimony  of  the  individual  m 
whose  person,  in  the  character  of  a  percipient 
witness,  the  capacity  has  pUce,  of  furnishing 
direct  evidence  of  the  fact,  in  the  diaracter 
of  deposing  vritness,  continues,  down  to  the 
very  instant  of  deposition,  expmed,  and  with- 
out any  more  safeguard  at  one  time  than  an- 
other, to  the  influence  of  whatsoever  causes 
of  seduction,  and  consequent  deoeptious  in- 
correctness and  incompleteness,  the  situation 
and  interior  character  of  the  witness  stands 
exposed.  Suppose  this  security  applied,  and 
the  representation  thus  given  of  the  fiict  ex- 
empt in  any  given  degree  from  deceptions  in- 
correctness  and  incompleteness,  then,  and  in 
this  case,  from  the  moment  the  memorandum 
in  question  has  been  placed  out  of  his  power, 
any  sinister  interest  by  which  he  might  be 
prompted  to  give  any  such  subsequent  repre- 
sentation of  the  matter  as  should  in  any 
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degree  be,  in  point  of  correctness  and  com- 
pleteness, inferior  to  such  antecedent  repre- 
sentation, would  find  in  it  a  manifestly  for- 
midable and  probably  victorious  body  of 
oounter-evidence. 


§  2.  Principle  on  which  a  iupply  for  this 
demand  majf  be  grounded. 

Happily,  on  this  occasion,  the  legislator,  if 
prepossession  and  bad  habit  will  suffer  him  to 
avail  himself  of  the  means  which  offer  them- 
selves  to  his  hands,  will  find  his  endeavours 
not  ill  seconded  by  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Of  every  man  by  whom,  with  a  view  to  any 
judicial  purpose  whatever,  a  mass  of  evidence 
Is  prepared,  it  is,  or  at  least  is  thought  by  him 
to  be,  for  his  interest  that  such  evidence  should 
obtain  credence :  for  without  such  persuasion 
the  act  thus  performed  by  him  would  be  with- 
out  a  motive — an  effect  without  a  cause. 

The  probability  which  the  mass  of  evidence 
2D  question  has  of  obtaining  credence  will  be 
as  the  apparent  and  supposed  trustworthiness 
d  the  person  of  whose  testimony  it  is  com- 
posed.  Whosoever,  therefore,  is  the  sort  of 
person  who,  by  the  person  by  or  on  whose 
account  the  evidence  in  question  is  in  con- 
templation  to  be  exhibited,  is  considered  as 
likely  to  possess,  in  the  scale  of  imputed  trust- 
worthiness, the  highest  place  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judge, — he  is  the  official  person  who, 
by  the  intended  mtness  in  question,  supposing 
him  to  be  known  for  such,  is  most  likely  to 
be  employed. 

These  observations  premised,  taking  there- 
fore under  review  a  number  of  official  persons 
of  different  descriptions,  such  as  in  the  ex- 
isting  state  of  society  in  question  it  happens 
to  the  official  establishment  to  afford,  let  the 
legislator,  in  the  instrument  designed  for  the 
notification  of  his  will  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject, set  them  down  in  an  order  declared  by 
biiD  to  be  the  order  of  preference.  This  done, 
whosoever,  without  more  vexation  and  ex- 
pense, has  it  in  his  power  to  obtain  this  ser- 
Tice  of  the  official  person  whose  name  stands 
highest  upon  the  list,  will  not,  without  some 
special  reason  or  motive  to  the  contrary,  ad- 
fh^ss  himself  to  any  person  whose  name  stands 
lower  upon  that  same  list. 

For  the  funcdon  of  casual  recorder  (for  by 
that  name,  it  should  seem,  it  may  not  unaptly 
he  designated,)  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  governing  body  in  any  corporate 
town,  a  minister  of  the  established  church — 
a  minister  of  any  dissenting  congregation — a 
member  of  the  financial  establishment, — in  a 
word,  any  person  holding  an  office  of  any  kind 
under  the  crown  —  a  person  exercising  any 
branch  of  the  medical  {profession — a  person 
belonging  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  in  the 
character  of  either  barrister,  attorney,  or  stu- 
dent :_these  may  serve  as  examples  of  classes 
of  persons,  who,  in  respect  of  probable  trust- 
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worthiness,  intellect iial  aptitude,  and  apti- 
tude on  a  moral  account,  considei-ation  of 
pecuniary  responsibility  included,  might  in 
the  list  of  the  law  be  proposed  for  choice. 

On  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  substi- 
tuting to  the  principle  of  nullification  the 
principle  of  declaration  of  suspicion,  th^e  le- 
gislator may  declare,  that  if  of  two  persons, 
both  open  to  a  party's  choice,  the  one  who 
is  manifestly  the  most  fit  be  set  aside,  the 
one  least  fit  employed  in  his  stead,  in  the 
undue  preference  thus  given,  a  natural  and 
justifiable  cause  of  suspicion  will  be  obser- 
vable: whilst  in  the  mind  of  him,  whosoever 
he  may  be,  to  whom,  on  the  occasion  in  which 
the  preappointed  evidence  thus  recorded  is 
produced,  it  happens  to  officiate  in  the  cha- 
racter of  judge,  its  probative  force  will  natu- 
rally  and  properly  undergo  a  proportionable 
diminution. 

By  persons  in  any  number,  none  of  whom 
have  been  the  objects  of  such  choice,  should 
the  same  functions  be  undertaken  and  per- 
formed,  no  inconvenience,  no  confusion,  no 
difficulty,  will  ensue.  Under  the  principle  of 
nullification,  yes ;  —  difficulties  innumerable, 
infinite,  and  each  of  them  insuperable :  of  all 
these  extemporaneous  registers,  all  but  one 
would  be  to  be  pronounced  void ;  one,  and 
one  alone,  good :  which  shall  it  be  ? 

By  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present,  of  these 
persons,  they  being  by  the  supposition  all  of 
them  percipient  witnesses  —  there  is  not  one, 
how  little  soever  trustworthy,  who  would 
not,  in  the  event  of  litigation,  be  liable  to 
be  called  upon  to  testify  in  the  character  of  a 
deposing  witness :  but  mth  this  check  upon 
intentional,  as  well  as  support  against  unin- 
tentional incorrectness  and  deceptions  incom- 
pleteness (or  in  a  word  against  misrepresen- 
tation,) be  his  trustworthiness  ever  so  low  in 
the  scale,  there  is  not  one  of  them  whose 
trustworthiness  would  not  by  this  security 
be  raised  to  a  higher  level  than  what  it  would 
otherwise  occupy. 

No  doubt  but  that,  under  this  arrangement, 
and  notwithstanding  this  arrangement  —  say 
even  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement  —  so 
it  might  be,  that  on  this  or  that  occasion,  for 
this  or  that  purpose,  in  the  shape  in  question, 
the  sort  of  preappointed  evidence  in  question 
might  be  fabricated.  But  what  if  it  were  ? 
Being  by  the  supposition  false,  and  in  point 
of  intention  of  a  deceptions  tendency,  the  be- 
ing an  object  of  suspicion  is  a  lot  from  which 
it  would  never  find  so  much  as  a  possibility  of 
escape.  A  ny  plan  of  intended  deceit, — where, 
then,  is  the  advantage  which,  firom  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  in  question,  it  would  be 
possible  for  it  to  receive  ?  Suppose  no  such 
means  of  fixation  in  existence;  without  it,  the 
length  of  time  during  which  a  plan  of  fkbri- 
cation  may  carry  on  its  operation  free  from 
suspicion,  is  the  whole  time  that  intervenes 
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between  the  moment  at  which  the  matter  of  j 
fact  has  place,  and  the  moment  at  which,  if 
at  all,  it  ia  taken  for  the  subject-matter  of 
judicial  deposition :  suppose  the  plan  in  ques- 
tion established,  no  sooner  is  the  simple  fact, 
viz.  that  by  the  person  or  persons  in  question, 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  in  question,  at 
the  place  and  time  in  question,  —  a  minute 
has  been  made,  than  in  the  breast  of  all  per- 
sons, to  whom  it  happens  to  possess  or  take 
any  interest  in  the  aiTair,  suspicion  springs 
up,  and  all  scrutiny  that  could  be  wished  for, 
with  all  it«  force.  - 

At  the  same  time  it  may  be  observed,  that 
if  any  such  article  of  fabricated  pre-appointed 
evidence  were  not  communicated  to  the  par- 
ties interested  in  it,  at  or  near  to  the  time  at 
which  the  event  to  wliich  it  purported  to  re- 
late took  place,  it  would  scarcely  have  the 
least  chance  of  being  received  as  evidence. 

§  3.  Precedents  Jrom  English  and  French 
Law. 

In  the  English  code,  by  several  statutes  of 
old  date,  in  some  cases  of  delinquency,  the 
disorder  being  of  the  chronical  cast,*  power 
is  given  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  repair  to 
the  spot,  and  taking  Lis  observation  of  what 
passes,  to  commit  to  writing  the  discourse 
expressive  of  such  observations  *,  and  to  this 
written  expression  so  given  to  such  discourse, 
the  statute  gives  the  name  and  effect  of  a 
record. 

Of  the  principle  here  in  question,  a  sort  of 
exemplification,  such  as  it  is,  may  be  seen  in 
those  antique,  but  not  altogether  ill-imagined 
laws.  But  of  the  boundless  ocean  of  possible 
legally  operative  facts,  the  provision  thus  made 
amounts  not,  in  comparison  with  the  whole  of 
that  boundless  ocean,  to  more  than  one  drop. 

Under  French  law,  before  the  revolution, 
this  same  practice,  or,  as  it  might  be  said,  this 
same  principle,  had  received  a  very  wide  ex- 
tension.f  Wheresoever,  in  the  case  of  any 
species  of  transaction,  lawful  or  unlawful,  a 
judicatory  could  be  assigned,  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  which,  the  nature  of  the  £act  con- 
sidered, it  might  be  reasonably  expected  to 
come,  in  general  a  judge  belonging  to  that 
same  judicatory — in  particular  cases  an  official 
person  of  a  different  description — had  by  some 
statute  or  other  been  desig^iated,  whose  duty 
it  had  been  made  to  repair  to  the  scene  of 


•  Forcible  Entrv :  —  Sututes  15  R.  II.  c  2: 
8  H.  VI.  c  ». 

Riot:  —13  H.  IV.  c  7;  15  R.  II.  c  2;  and 
others  passed  in  amendment  of  these  two  original 
ones. 

To  this  authority,  both  statutes  add  powers  of 
much  ^eater  importance  :  one  of  them,  that  of 
punishmg  the  alleged  offenders  in  pursuance  of 
a  judgment,  from  which  no  appeal  is  allowed. — 
On  this  head  a  few  more  words  presently. 

t  Diet  portatif  de  Jurisprudence.  Paris  1763. 
Tit.  Proccs- Verbal 


action,  and  there  upon  the  very  spot  to  make 
a  sort  of  statement,  or  record  or  report,  of 
whatsoever  material  facts  presented  tbein- 
selves  to  bis  senses  in  the  character  of  a  per- 
cipient witness. 

A  record  of  this  kind  was  termed  a  proccd- 
verbal,  —  verbaliser  was  the  verb  by  which 
the  act  of  making  it  was  designated.  In  the 
character,  as  was  sufficiently  manifest,  of  a 
security  against  misrepresentation,  as  well  in- 
tended and  studied,  as  casual  and  unintended, 
such  was  the  importance  attached  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  promptitude,  that  by  a  gener<il 
rule  it  was  provided  that  every  such  state- 
ment should,  from  beginning  to  end,  be  com- 
mitted to  writing  upon  the  spot. 

Such  was  the  rule ;  though  for  enforcing 
it  the  punishment  employed  was,  as  usual  in 
such  cases  of  official  delinquency,  of  the  mis' 
seated  kind.  The  sort  of  punishment  distin- 
guished by  the  term  nullification :  the  official 
person  the  offender,  the  person  punished,  not 
he  but  this  or  that  individual  by  whom  the 
offence  could  neither  be  committed,  nor  could 
have  been  prevented. 

In  all  these  instances,  as,  time  and  place 
being  considered,  might  well  be  expected, . 
power  has  gone  much  beyond  the  mark,  at 
least  beyond  the  mark  which,  in  the  above 
suggestion,  has  been  statod  as  the  proper 
one. 

In  the  oldest  of  the  two  English  instance^:, 
a  single  justice  of  the  peace,  to  the  function 
of  witness  percipient,  and  thence  deposing 
witness  as  therein  appointed,  is  made  to  add 
that  of  judge,  sole  judge ;  and  firom  the  judg- 
ment so  passed  by  him,  no  appeal  is  allowoi.'. 
In  the  next,  still  the  same  accomplished 
despotism  :  only,  instead  of  its  being  given 
in  an  entire  state  to  one,  it  is  divided  amon^ 
three.  J 

Under  French  law,  in  several  of  the  in- 
stances, those  of  tax-gatherers  in  the  number, 
the  sort  of  preappointed  evidence  thus  firamed 
was  required  to  be  received  in  the  character 
of  conclusive  evidence.  In  this  way,  saving 
possible  contestation  between  A  and  B,  whidi 
of  them  should  be  considered  the  one  true 
man,  the  power  of  the  judge  was,  though  in 
a  disguised  state,  and  under  another  name,  — 
and  but  the  more  effectually  for  being  dis- 
guised,— bestowed  upon  the  witness  himself. 
By  application  to  a  court  of  equity,  you 
in  certain  cases  have  an  examination  of  H-it- 
nesses  in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam. 

By  this  instrument,  in  so  fiir  as  the  use  of 
it  extends  (for  the  not  giving  to  it  a  wider 
field  of  action  has  been  an  oversight,)  the 
purposes  of  the  inventors  are  served  with  the 
usual  fidelity:  those  of  justice,  and  whoever 
has  need  of  justice,  witit  the  usual  6uthless- 

X  Two  justices  of  the  peace  at  least,  and  the 

sheriff*. 
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Dea.  In  regard  to  the  field  of  action,  it9 
limits  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  court  of 
equity.  Whatsoever  may  be  the  limits  of 
a  court  of  equity  ?  No ;  not  exactly  so,  not 
quite  so  extensive  :  —  file  your  bill,  and  one 
of  these  days,  and  in  your  own  particular 
ease,  some  dav  or  other,  you  will  know,  or 
you  will  not  know,  what  they  are.  Delin- 
quency, at  any  rate,  delinquency  is  not  in- 
doded  in  them  in  any:  say  rather — for  this 
b  always  safest — is  included  in  them,  if  at  all, 
scarcely  in  any  of  its  shapes. 

Be  the  purpose  what  it  may,  to  this  pur- 
pose, sajrs  the  Practical  Register  in  Chancery, 
a  book  in  its  day  of  high  authority,  no  wit- 
nesses shall  be  examined  but  the  aged  or  im- 
potent. By  this  time,  very  likely  it  may  be 
m  some  oases*  otherwise  ;  but  in  so  &r  as  it 
is  so  still,  note  the  result.  A  remedy  allowed, 
and  the  application  of  it  confined  to  a  state 
of  things  in  which,  upon  the  hce  of  it,  the 
probability  is,  that  the  purpose  will  not  be 
answered  by  it. 

If  he  be  not  impotent  (whatever  may  be 
here  meant  by  impotence,)  the  person  must 
be  aged :  —  would  you  know  whether  your 
wished-fbr  witness  be  sufficiently  aged  ?  If 
you  have  a  few  hundred  pounds  more  than 
you  know  what  to  do  with,  file  your  bill ; 
and  if  you  should  happen  to  outlive  the  suit, 
voo  may  perhaps  know.  Would  you  wish  to 
know  before  your  money  is  spent?  Apply  to 
the  nearest  astrologer :  for  five  shillings  he 
will  give  you  as  well-grounded  an  assurance 
as  it  is  possible  for  any  learned  adviser  to 
give  you,  for  as  many  guineas. 

Wheresoever  quantity  is  concerned,  it  is 
among  the  properties  of  judge-made  law  — 
equity  shape,  as  well  as  common-law  shape  — 
to  be  incapable  of  drawing  lines ;  t.  e.  in  other 
words,  of  serving  in  any  person's  case  in  the 
character  of  a  guide — of  guide  to  that  action 
of  whidi  it  calls  itself  the  rule.  This  happy 
incapacity  is  interwoven  in  its  very  essence : 
and  in  this,  which  is  but  one  out  of  several 
circumstancr^,  any  one  of  which  would  suf- 
fice for  rendering  it  radically  incapable  of 
answering  its  intended  purpose,  may  be  seen 
one  of  the  attributes  by  which  it  is  rendered 
so  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  its  professors,  and  so 
oppressive  to  all  those  upon  whom  applica- 
tion is  made  of  it. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

or  DEKIVATIVB,  UrCLtTDIirO  TEANSCEimOUB, 
aECOEOATlON,  WHEESDf  OF  REOISTEATION. 

§  I.  DeriviOipe  Recordation  or  RegiUration^ 

its  useg. 
A  coimucT  (suppose)  is  entered  into,  —  an 
agreement — a  conveyance — a  last  will  made, 
—  the  dispotttions  of  which  it  is  to  consist 
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settled,  —  the  words  expressive  of  those 
dispositions  committed  to  writing :  —  the 
operation  of  writing  finished,  the  paper, 
parchment,  or  other  substratum,  on  which 
the  Mrritten  characters  stand  expressed,  be- 
comes thereby  an  instrument  of  contract.  This 
done,  by  this  same  operation,  a  sort  of  re- 
cordation, which  may  be  termed  original 
recordation,  is  performed.  Grounded  on  this* 
deduced  from  this,  any  act  of  recordation  or 
registration  (for  the  terms  are  synonymous, 
or  nearly  so)  may,  Mrith  reference  to  it,  be 
termed  derivative;  —  and,  in  so  far  as  the 
words  of  the  original  are  copied  without  va- 
riation, transcriptious :  as  to  the  uses  of  this 
operation,  considered  in  a  general  'point  of 
view,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  bear  a  ne- 
cessary reference  to  the  different  descriptions 
of  persons,  in  fiivour  of  whom,  or  at  the 
charge  of  whom,  the  operation,  and  its  pro- 
duct, may  be  attended  vnih  effect. 

1.  To  parties  and  their  representatives,  it 
may  be  of  use,  for  security  against  any  of 
those  accidents  to  which,  in  private  hands, 
it  is  the  destiny  of  such  originals  to  be  ex- 
posed. 

2.  To  third  persons,  the  principal  use  is  as 
against  parties  and  their  representatives;  the 
third  persons  in  question  standing,  or  having 
it  in  contemplation  to  stand,  in  the  relation 
of  creditors  or  purchasers  to  one  or  more 
of  the  parties. 

To  an  extent  more  or  less  considerable, 
the  ground  of  pecuniary  credit  being  neces- 
sarily composed  of  the  style  and  mode  of 
living,  and  apparent  habitual  expenditure  of 
the  party  to  whom  credit  is  given,  the  use 
here  is  —  to  preserve  creditors  from  those 
frauds  and  disappointments  which  have  place 
when  the  property  to  which  they  trusted  is 
clandestinely  dissipated,  or  without  equiva- 
lent transferred  to  other  hands. 

Not  to  speak  of  those^aacio/  uses,  which, 
in  so  copious  a  stream,  have  under  all  govern- 
ments been  derived  from  this  source,  —  in 
the  character  of  collateral  uses,  those  above 
mentioned,  under  the  appellation  of  statistic, 
are  too  obvious  to  require  in  this  place  any 
further  notice. 

§  2.  To  what  InMtrumeiUs^appUcahle. 

To  what  instruments  is  this  process  appli- 
cable ?  Understand  always  with  preponderant 
advantage.  Antwer :  To  all  in  general,  saving 
exceptions  grounded  on  sped^  reasons. 

And  those  reasons,  —  what  are  they?  — 
Answer:  Delay,  vexation,  and  expense.  On 
this,  as  on  so  many  other  occasions,  by  these 
instructive  words  the  instrument  is  presented, 
by  which,  and  by  which  alone,  the  line  can 
ever  with  propriety  be  drawn  between  what 
is  useful,  considered  with  reference  to  a  par- 
ticular purpose,  and  what  is  useful  upon  the 
whole. 
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On  the  one  hand,  the  services  capable  of 
being  rendered  to  justice  by  this  operation 
being  understood  ;  —  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mass  of  collateral  inconvenience,  of  which 
delay,  vexation,  and  expense,  are  the  com- 
ponent elements,  being  also  understood  :  — 
which  of  the  two  quantities  is  to  be  deemed 
preponderant  ?  Under  the  head  of  delay  may 
be  considered,  either  the  mere  consumption 
and  loss  of  time  (which,  however,  in  the  case 
of  a  person  depending,  as  do  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind, for  subsbtence  on  some  profit-seeking 
occupation,  is  equivalent  to  expense,)  or  in- 
convenience in  the  same  shape,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  any  such  losses  and  disadvantageous 
incidents  (including  loss  of  opportunities  of 
positive  gain,)  as  may  be  liable  to  take  place 
within  the  compass  of  that  same  portion  of 
time. 

To  the  head  of  vexation,  inconvenience  in 
those  same  shapes  may,  with  still  more  direct 
and  obvious  propriety,  be  referred,  if  the  ef- 
fect alone  being  considered,  the  circumstance 
of  time,  considered  in  the  character  of  the 
cause,  be  laid  out  of  the  account.  So  &r  as 
it  comes  under  this  description,  the  vexation 
liable  to  be  found  included  among  the  results 
of  the  operation  in  question,  may  be  termed 
vexation  at  large. 

Vexation,  in  a  shape  in  which  it  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  special 
vexation,  is  that  which,  in  the  sort  of  case 
in  question,  is  liable  to  be  produced  by  dis- 
closure :  disclosure  of  the  pecuniary  and  other 
domestic  and  private  concerns  of  the  parties 
interested. 

As  affording  an  instance,  in  which,  partly 
in  respect  of  delay,  partly  in  respect  of  vexa- 
tion at  large,  the  inconvenience  resulting  from 
the  operation  in  question  seems  to  be  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree  likely  to  be  found  pre- 
ponderant, three  species  of  contracts  may  here 
be  brought  to  view :  —  draughts  on  bankers, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  circulating  promissoi-y- 
notes. 

As  affording  an  instance  in  which,  in  the 
shape  o(  s})ecial  vexation,  the  sort  of  disclosure 
inseparable  from  the  operation  is  liable  to  be 
productive  of  inconvenience,  and  that  incon- 
venience to  be,  or  at  least  to  be  thought  to 
be,  preponderant,  the  case  of  last  wills  may, 
in  like  manner,  be  brought  to  view. 


§  3.  TTie  obligation  of  Registering,  how 
enforceable  f 

Where  the  performance  of  this  operation 
is  thought  fit  to  be  rendered  obligatory  —  as, 
saving  exceptions  such  as  the  above,  in  all 
cases  where,  for  want  of  it,  creditors  or  pur- 
chasers are  liable  to  be  defrauded,  it  surely 
ought  to  be;  —  by  what  means  shall  the  ful- 
filment of  the  obligation  be  provided  for  ? — 
and,  in  particular,  shall  nullification  be  of 
the  number  of  these  means  ? 


Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  answer  will  depend 
partly  upon  the  fedlity  given  to  the  operetioo, 
partly  upon  the  certainty  of  the  obligation 
being  present  to  the  mind  —  to  the  minds  of 
those  on  whom,  in  case  of  non-fulfilment,  the 
burthen  of  the  suffering  which  results  or  is 
made  to  result  as  a  consequence  fi'om  sach 
failure,  comes  to  be  imposed. 

Sometimes  improbity,  more  frequently  in- 
dolence,  perhaps  indolence  or  negligence^  tre 
the  obstacles  which  the  obligation  will  hare 
to  contend  with. 

Employing  punishment  to  surmount  the 
obstacle,  common  honesty,  under  the  guidance 
of  common  sense,  naturally  would  apply  the 
remedy  to  the  person  of  that  individual,  and 
that  individual  alone,  in  whose  traiisgressioD 
the  mischief  found  its  cause.  Different,  far  dif- 
ferent, has  been  the  course  taken  by  English 
lawyers.  The  transgression  rit  is  manifest) 
is  the  transgression  of  the  professional  agent, 
manager,  and  adviser:  leaving  him  untouched, 
nullification,  instead  of  that,  casts  the  pu- 
nishment in  every  case  upon  some  individual 
or  other  in  the  character  of  a  client  — ■  upon 
him  in  whose  instance  ignorance  and  guiltless- 
ness are  always  natural,  ignorance,  generally 
invincible  and  unavoidable — upon  him,  or  his 
still  more  helpless  representatives. 

Not  that  even  upon  the  transgressing  law- 
adviser  the  punishment  would  be  just,  unle<» 
the  directions  were  so  clear,  that  without 
improbity  or  culpable  negligence  on  his  part, 
transgression  could  not  have  place.  But,  if 
the  directions  be  not  intelligible,  or  not  so 
much  as  communicated  to  the  profes'^edly 
learned  few,  how  should  they  be  known  to 
the  ignorant  and  helpless  multitude? 


§  4.  TTie  Function,  by  whom  performable. 

If  in  England,  as  before  the  revolution  in 
France,  the  professional  agent,  manager,  and 
adviser,  were,  under  the  name  of  the  notary, 
considered  upon  the  footing  of  a  public  oflScer, 
his  office  might  of  itself  with  great  fiicility 
be  rendered,  to  the  purpose  of  allinstruraents 
in  which  he  was  concerned,  a  sort  of  register- 
office ;  —  in  that  case,  and  for  that  purpose, 
appropriate  forms  of  book-keeping  might  by 
law  be  prescribed  to  him,  with  apt  penalties 
in  case  of  non-observance.  Transmitted  firoin 
these  dispersed  and  occasionally  ambulatory 
offices,  to  a  fixed  central  one,  duplicates  would 
at  the  same  time  serve  to  secure  compliance 
to  the  regulations,  and  minister  to  the  general 
statistic  purposes. 

In  proportion  as  the  law  of  contracts  was 
rendered  determinate,  intelligible,  and  clear, 
parties  would  be  enabled,  and  naturally  dis- 
posed to  exempt  themselves  from  the  expense:* 
of  calling  in,  as  at  present,  the  assistance  of 
a  profesaional  notary,  or  the  humiliation  of 
beggingthat  of  an  honorary  one.  But  if  amoiii^ 
the  instructions  contained  in  the  prijitcd  bor- 
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4]er  of  the  promulgation-paper,  on  which  the 
contract  is  here  supposed  to  be  written,  the 
non-appearance  of  the  name  of  a  notary  on 
the  face  of  an  instrument  were  set  down  as 
^  cause  of  gutpicion,  the  custom  of  taking 
the  benefit  of  such  assistance  would  scarcely, 
in  that  case,  be  expected  to  lose  anything  of 
that  constancy  which  belongs  to  it  at  present. 
And  surely,  if  by  fixation  and  simplifica- 
tion of  the  service,  as  above  proposed,  the 
quantum  of  the  remuneration  were  confined 
within  the  bounds  of  that  moderation,  of 
which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  not 
unsusceptible,  the  expense,  considering  the 
degree  of  security  that  might  be  attached  to 
it,  is  such  as  need  not  be  grudged. 

§  5.  Quantity  of  Matter  to  he  entered  in  the 
Reyistry, 

Of  the  matter  of  each  such  instrument, 
what  portion  shall  be  subjected  to  this  pro- 
cess ?  Here  again,  for  the  answer,  recourse 
must  be  bad  to  the  so  often  mentioned  triad. 
But  for  that  cluster  of  opposing  considera- 
sions,  —  the  whole ;  —  these  considerations 
taken  into  the  account,  such  parts  as  are 
called  for  with  a  predominant  energy  by  the 
respective  uses  above  indicated. 

Meantime,  in  and  by  this  answer,  on  the 
part  of  an  instrument  of  the  kind  in  question, 
the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  distin- 
guishable parts  is  involved.  Unfortunately, 
any  mpre  than  a  mathematical  point,  a  chaos 
^as  no  parts.  To  be  in  respect  of,  and  to  the 
extent  of,  such  and  such  of  its  parts,  sub- 
jected to  registration,  an  instrument  must 
in  its  form  be  composed  of  parts  capable  of 
being  distinguished,  denominated,  and  num- 
bered: but,  in  the  compound  of  mendacity, 
surplusage,  and  misrepresented  truths,  in 
which,  in  an  instrument  of  contract  in  the 
English  style,  the  small  proportion  of  effi- 
cient ntatter,  to  keep  it  from  being  intelligible 
to  those  whose  everything  depends  upon  its 
being  understood,  is  dissolved  and  drowned, 
effectual  care  has  been  taken  that  there  shall 
be  no  parts. 

§  6.  Xeans  of  iecuring  Tr4xnscript»  against 
Error, 

To  possess  so  much  as  a  single  transcript 
exempt  from  the  possibility  of  error,  is  a  bless- 
ing which  not  many  centuries  ago  would  have 
been  pronotmced  fiibulous.  Means  of  reid- 
izing  this  prodigy  to  any  extent  have  now, 
for  some  years,  been  in  familiar  use.  In  three 
perfectly  distinct  modes  has  modem  inge- 
nuity furnished  the  means  of  producing  this 
desirable  effect.* 


*  1.  Multiplication  by  impression  from  writinfl^ 

2.  By  and  during  the  act  of  writing,  multipu- 
eation  by  pent  moved  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
same  hand :  — 

3.  During  the  act  of  writing,  .by  one  and  the 
sune  pen,  conmiunicating  the  impression  at  the 


If  in  the  article  of  dispatch  the  advantage 
should  in  the  instance  of  these  ingenious  in- 
ventions, any  or  all  of  diem,  be  found  to  fall 
short  in  any  degree  of  what  at  first  view  might 
have  been  expected,  the  advantage  in  respect 
of  authenticity  and  security  surely  is  of  that 
sort  from  which  no  defalcation  can  be  to  be 
apprehended  from  any  the  severest  scrutiny. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  any  such  thing  as 
an  exposition  in  detail  of  the  facilities  that 
might  thus  be  afforded  to  the  business  of  deri- 
vative registration;  —  moderate  is  the  share 
of  refiection  that  would  suffice,  it  is  supposed, 
to  render  it  superfluous. 

§  7.  Registrars  duty  in  respect  of  Regis- 
tration. 

In  so  far  as  the  interest  of  creditors  is  con- 
cerned, the  extent  given  to  the  application 
of  this  instrument  of  security  will  depend 
upon,  and  be  in  proportion  to,  the  degree  of 
probity  that  has  place  in  that  governing  body, 
on  which  the  condition  of  the  aggregate  mass 
of  the  community,  oo  this  and  so  many  other 
particulars,  depends. 

Unfortunately,  in  this  country  it  has  been 
found  composed  in  no  small  proportion — and 
that  (strange  to  think)  upon  trial  actually  a 
preponderant  one — of  men  in  whose  eyes  the 
faculty  at  least,  if  not  the  art,  of  carrying  on 
the  operation  of  swindling  with  effect  and 
impimity,  upon  a  large  scale,  was  too  valu- 
able to  be  parted  with. 

Under  the  English  law  of  property,  for 
the  joint  convenience  of  the  members  of  the 
predatory  profession,  and  of  the  fraudulently 
disposed  individuals  of  the  higher  orders,  so 
happily  are  matters  disposed,  that,  on  condi* 
tion  of  giving  to  his  property  a  certain  shape, 
—  on  condition  of  laying  out  the  profits  of 
dishonesty  in  the  purchase,  for  example,  of 
land,f  or  even  keeping  his  property  in  that 
shape,  —  a  man  finds  himself,  to  an  unlimited 
amount,  empowered  by  law  to  cheat  his  cre- 
ditors:—  By  rich  men  calling  themselves 
Christians,  viith  the  countenance  and  protec- 
tion of  men  of  law  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tians, jewels  of  gold  and  silver  are  borrowed, 
and  Christians  are  legally  and  regularly  spoiled 
without  redress. 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  question  was  fairly 
put.  Noble  lords  and  honourable  gentle- 
men— shall  they,  as  well  as  trading  men,  con- 
tiime  in  possession  of  the  means  of  cheating 
their  creditors  ?  The  answer  was :  Trading 
men,  no: — but  in  the  hands  of  noble  lords 
and  honourable  gentlemen,  the  power  of 
cheating — the  jus  fraudandi—y^aB  a  privilege 
too  valuable  to  be  parted  with.f 


same  lime  to  different  strato  of  paper,  one  under 
another. 

t  By  3  and  4  William  IV.  c.  104,  freehold  and 
copyhold  lands  are  now  made  liable,  in  courtM  of 
equity,  to  simple  contract  debts,  after  specialty 
debti  are  paid. 
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By  any  system  of  registration,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  given  to  it,  the  swindling 
licence  thus  established  and  confirmed  would, 
it  is  manifest,  be  proportionally  trenched  upon 
and  infringed.  Under  the  principles,  the  tri- 
umph of  which  was  on  that  occasion  displayed, 
it  may  be  imagined  what  sort  of  reception  a 
plan  of  genenU  registration  would  have  met 
witli. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

EXCLUSION  OF  EVIDENCE.  —  GENERAL  CON- 
SIDERATIONS. 

§  1 .  Modet  of  Exclution,  potUive  and  negative. 

Shall  it  be  admitted?  —  shall  it  be  ex- 
cluded? Be  the  supposed  article  of  evidence 
what  it  may,  these  more  especially  under  the 

Practice  at  present  established,  will  naturally 
e  the  first  questions  that  will  present  them- 
selves in  relation  to  it. 

If  admitted,  then  come  those  other  ques- 
tions which  have  formed  the  subjects  of  con- 
sideration in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work. 

If  excluded,  then  come  two  other  questions 
— ^two  all-comprehensive  questions —  viz.  In 
what  caiesf  — and,  in  the  several  cases,  for 
what  causes  ? 

Modes  of  exclusion — what  are  the  diflfer- 
ent  modes  or  means^  in  or  by  which  the  effect 
thus  denominated  is  capable  of  being  pro- 
duced? Answer:  Two:  and,  from  each 
other  they  mav  stand  distinguished  by  the 
adjuncts,  positive  and  negative:  — 

1 .  In  the  positive  mode,  the  exclusion  may 
be  said  to  be  produced  when,  though  it  were 
proffered,  the  evidence  would  not  be  suffered 
to  be  delivered. 

2.  In  the  negative  mode,  the  effect  of  ex- 
clusion may  be  said  to  be  produced,  in  so  fiu* 
as  the  means  necessary  to  the  obtainment  of 
it  are,  either  purposely  or  by  negligence,  omit- 
ted to  be  employed.  , 

As  to  the  cases  in  which,  whether  by  or 
without  design,  the  negative  mode  of  exclu- 
sion has  place,  these  may,  if  not  all  of  them, 
at  any  rate  the  most  prominent  among  them, 
be  comprehended  under  the  term  non-com^ 
pulsion. 

The  case  being  such,  that  in  the  character 
of  a  deposing  witness,  the  services  of  the 
individual  in  question,  if  rendered,  would  or 
might  have  been  conducive  to  the  proof  or 
disproof  of  some  matter  of  hd  which  is  in 

Question,  and  thereby  to  the  forming,  in  rela- 
ion  to  such  matter  of  fact,  a  right  persuasion 
and  consequent  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
judge,  and  that,  in  and  by  the  application  of 
compulsory  means,  those  services  would  or 
might  have  been  rendered,  but  for  want  of 
them  have  not  been  rendered,  —  the  employ- 
ment of  such  means  has  by  the  judge  been,  or 
if  applied  for  would  have  been  purposely  for- 
borne. 


[Cii.  XIX. 

Of  this  description  is  that  which  forms  at 
least  the  most  prominent  case  of  negative  ex- 
clusion ;  and  which,  at  any  rate,  under  the 
head  of  exclusion,  there  will  in  the  course  of 
this  work  be  the  most  frequent  occasion  to 
bring  to  view. 

§  2.  Mischiefs  liable  to  result  from  Evclusion 
put  on  Evidence. 

•In  every  case  that  can  be  imagined  —  on 
every  supposition  that  can  be  framed,  whether 
the  exclusion  be  or  be  not  upon  ^e  whole 
conducive  to  the  ends  of  justice,  a  distinct 
view  of  the  mischieft  of  which  it  is  liable  to 
be  productive,  cannot  be  without  its  use. 

That  by  exclusion  put  upon  evidence,  mis- 
chief  is  not  incapable  of  being  produced,  will 
not  to  any  person  be  matter  of  doubt :  the 
exclusion  of  all  evidence  would  be  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  justice. 

An  article  of  evidence  being  given,  tbe 
nature  of  the  mischief  resulting  from  the  ex- 
clusion of  it  will  be  found  to  depend  upon 
and  be  varied  by  the  following  drcumstan- 
ces:  — 

1.  In  relation  to  the  matter  of  fact  in  ques- 
tion, the  cause  or  suit,  does  it  or  does  it  not 
furnish  other  evidence  of  a  nature  to  operate 
in  £ivour  of  the  same  side  ? 

2.  The  side  from  which  the  support,  that 
would  have  been  given  to  it  by  the  evidence 
thus  taken  away — is  it  the  plaintiff's  side  of 
the  cause,  or  the  defendant's  ? 

3.  The  cause,  is  it  of  a  penal  or  a  non- 
penal  nature? 

By  the  changes  of  which  these  three  causes 
of  variation  are  susceptible,  the  variations  of 
which  the  nature  of  the  mischief  is  suscep- 
tible will  stand  expressed  in  the  eight  follow- 
ing cases : — 

Case  first :  — I .  The  excluded  evidence  the 
only  evidence  on  that  side. 

2.  Side  deprived  of  the  support,  thep/oiii- 
tiff's  or  prosecutor's. 

3.  Nature  of  the  suit  penal  Mischievous 
result,  a  virtual  licence  to  commit  crimes  and 
transgressions  of  all  sorts,  in  the  presence,  aa 
well  as  upon  the  persons,  of  all  such  indivi- 
duals to  whom  the  cause  of  exclusion  ap- 
plies.* 


*  It  is  thus  that,  in  the  West  India  colonies, 
a  freeman,  on  condition  of  conceding  the  enor- 
mity from  other  freemen  —  a  conMlroent  to 
which  in  generfl  nothing  more  than  common  dis- 
cretion was  necessary — could  ei^oy  the  benefit, 
such  as  it  was,  of  oommittinff  at  pleasuvR  all 
manner  of  enormities^  short  of  muraer,  on  the 
bodies  of  all  persons  m  a  state  of  slavery;  that 
is,  of  all  those  of  whom  the  great  minority  of  the 
whole  population  is  composed.  In  some  places, 
by  the  substitution  of  a  small  fine  to  all  other 
punishment,  tbe  licence  to  add  or  substitute  mur- 
der to  every  other  injury  is  completed. 

What  is  at  the  same  time  manifest  is,  that  by 
the  same  exclusion,  the  same  danger  is,  in  ap- 

E»mnce  at  least,  extended  to  frecmaen  likewise, 
ut  that  for  the  protection  of  freemen,  the  effeot 
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Case  second :  —  I.  Excluded  evidence,  as 
before,  the  only  evidence  on  that  side. 

2.  Side  deprived  of  the  support,  the  plain- 
itgr*  as  before.  Nature  of  the  suit,  now  non- 
penaL  Mischievous  result,  a  virtual  licence 
to  every  noan  to  frustrate  every  other  of  all 
rights,  for  the  giving  effect  to  which  the  aid 
of  the  judge  is  necessary :  —  a  licence  granted 
in  violation  of  the  general  engagement  taken 
by  the  sovereign,  in  virtue  and  by  means  of 
the  several  articles  or  rules  of  substantive 
Imw,  by  which  those  rights  were  respectively 
created  and  conferred. 

Case  third :  —  1 .  Excluded  evidence,  as  be- 
fore, the  only  evidence  on  that  side. 

2.  Side  deprived  of  the  support,  now  the 
defendant's. 

3.  Nature  of  the  suit,  now  again  penai. 
Mischievous  result,  a  power, — though,  when 
exercised,  not  quite  so  sure  in  its  operation 
■a  in  the  two  former  cases,  —  a  power  to 
every  one  who,  to  the  purpose  in  question,  is 
Asposed  to  act,  or  willing  and  able  to  en- 
gage any  other  person  to  act  for  him  in  the 
character  of  a  mendacious  and  fidsely  crimi- 
native or  inculpative  witness,  to  cause  inno- 
cent persons  in  any  number  to  be  convicted 
of,  and  be  punished  as  for  crimes  or  other 
transgressions,  of  any  sort  and  in  any  num- 
ber, at  his  pleasure. 

The  mischievous  power  not  quite  so  sure 
in  its  operation  in  this  case  as  in  the  two 
former.  Why?  Because,  whereas  in  those 
cases,  for  the  production  of  the  mischievous 
effect,  a  mere  negative  state  of  things  suf- 
fices, viz.  the  non-appearance  of  a  witness ;  in 
thb  case  a  positive  cause,  viz.  the  operation 
of  some  person  in  the  character  of  a  Mritness 
U  necessary ;  — in  which  case,  by  means  of 
counter-interrogation,  with  the  benefit  of  such 
other  of  the  securities  against  deceptious  in- 
correctness and  incompleteness  as  operate  in 
conjunction  with  it,  detection  will  always  be 
more  or  less  liable  to  be  produced,  and  thus 
the  intended  mischievous  effect  of  the  men- 
dacity, and  of  the  exclusion  put  upon  the  evi- 
dence that  would  have  been  opposed  to  it, 
destroyed. 

Case  fourth: —  1.  Excluded  evidence,  as 
before,  the  only  evidence  on  that  side. 

2.  Side  deprived  of  the  support,  now  again 
ihe  definulant*8. 

3.  Nature  of  the  suit,  now  non-;)ena/.  Mis- 
chievous result,  a  power,  though  under  the 
same  limitation  as  in  the  former  case,  to  sub- 
ject persons  in  any  number  to  be  unexpect- 
edly loaded  with  undue  and  burthensoroe,  so 
they  be  not  penal  obligations,  to  any  amount 
and  extent,  including,  m  the  case  of  each  such 

of  the  evidence-excluding  law  should,  in  some 
way  or  other,  be  upon  orcaaion  counteracted  and 
done  away,  is  as  natural  as  that,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  slaves,  it  should  not  be  counteracted,  but 
laft  to  take  iu  course. 


person,  the  loss  of  everything  he  has;  and 
this,  so  far  as  concerns  such  things  as  are  in 
their  nature  transferable,  to  the  profit  pro 
tanto  of  any  person  by  whom  this  mischievous 
power  is  exercised. 

Cases  5,  6,  7,  and  8 :  —  The  same  as  cases 
1,  2,  3,  and  4  respectively,  except  that  the 
excluded  evidence  is  not  the  only  evidence 
on. that  side. 

In  all  these  several  cases,  the  probability 
of  the  mischief  which  the  exclusion  tends  to 
produce  is  of  course  less  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding former  cases,  diminishing  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  witnesses  whose 
testimony,  not  being  comprehended  in  any 
principle  of  exclusion,  is  accordingly  admit- 
ted. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  all  these  several 
cases,  in  whatever  proportion  the  probability 
and  danger  of  mischief,  in  any  of  those  its 
forms,  is  diminished,  in  that  same  proportion, 
on  the  supposition  that,  firom  the  admissior. 
of  the  excluded  evidence,  preponderant  dan- 
ger of  deception,  and  thence  of  misdecision, 
would  have  been  produced,  is  the  amount  of 
such  danger,  and  thence  the  utility  of  any 
such  exclusion,  diminished  likewise. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  result  is  —  that  the 
effect,  or  tendency  at  least,  of  exclusion  put 
upon  evidence,  is  —  to  give  encouragement 
and  increased  probability  to  criminality,  and 
delinquency,  and  transgression,  and  wrong, 
in  every  imaginable  shape :  and  thereby,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  any  specific  and  adequate 
countervailing  benefit  can  be  seen  to  be  pro- 
duced by  it,  to  give  increase  as  well  as  birth 
to  human  suffering,  in  almost  every  imagin- 
able shape. 

On  this  subject,  that  which,  in  the  course 
of  the  succeeding  pages,  will,  it  is  supposed, 
be  made  sufficiently  apparent,  is  —  1.  That, 
in  the  shape  of  delay,  vexation,  and  expense, 
cases  may  have  place,  in  which,  by  means  of 
exclusion  of  evidence,  mischief  to  a  greater 
amount  than  what  is  produced  by  exclusion 
put  upon  that  same  evidence,  may  be  saved. 

2.  But  that,  in  the  shape  of  mischief  pro- 
ducible by  misdecision  through  the  medium 
of  deceptious  evidence,  no  saving  in  the  way 
of  mischief  can  in  any  case  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  be  made  by  exclusion  put  upon  evi- 
dence :  for  that,  in  every  case  by  exclusion, 
misdecision  for  want  of  evidence  is  more 
likely  to  be  produced,  than  by  admission,  mis- 
decision through  deception  and  by  means  of 
evidence.* 


•  N,  B.  Another  cause,  by  which  mischief  in 
all  these  varieties  is  produced,  is  composed  of  the 
mass  o( factitious  delay,  vexation^  and  expennr^ 
and  in  particular  the  expense  by  means  of  which, 
MnAer  judge-made  law,  for  the  sake  of  the  profit 
extractible  out  of  the  expense,  Justice  has,  to  all 
who  are  not  able  to  bear  the  expense,  been  Ho- 
nied, whi!e  to  ail  others  it  has  been  »old.    Tl"» 
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§  3.  Pnnciples  respecting  the  Exclusion  of 
Evidence, 

The  mischiefe  liable  to  be  produced  by  the 
exclusion  of  evidence  have  been  brought  to 
view.  These  notwithstanding,  cases  will  be 
brought  to  view,  for  which  exclusion,  it  is 
believed,  will  in  some  instances  be  found  to 
be  proper ;  viz.  as  being  subservient,  upon 
the  whole,  to  the  proper  ends  of  justice,  on 
the  occasion  of  judicature.  But  if  in  these 
cases  proper  it  be,  it  is  because  the  exclusion, 
it  will  be  found,  is  a  necessary  result  of  cer- 
tain measures  which  will  be  seen  to  be  indis- 
pensably prescribed  by  a  regard  for  certain  of 
those  ends,  viz.  those  collateral  ends,  which 
are  so  unfortunately  liable  to  be  found  acting 
in  the  character  of  antagonists  to  the  direct 
ends. 

Not  that  in  these,  any  more  than  m  any 
other  cases,  —  taken  by  itself,  the  exclusion 
of  material  evidence  is  a  desirable  result,  — 
a  result  in  itself  subservient  to  any  of  the 
ends  of  justice ;  but  that,  in  the  cases  here  in 
question,  it  is  an  effect  of  which,  though  in 
itself  evil,  the  production  is  necessary  to  the 
exclusion  of  some  evil  of  still  superior  mag- 
nitude. 

In  itself,  and  abstraction  made  of  its  con- 
sequences,  exclusion  of  evidence  is  as  far  iirom 
being  proper  as  infliction  of  punishment  is : 
but  forasmuch  as  for  the  exclusion  of  still 
greater  evil,  evils  under  the  name  of  punish- 
ment, to  so  unhappily  ample  an  extent,  not 
only  may  be,  but  must  be  produced,  so  for 
the  like  cause,  though  to  a  much  narrower 
extent,  evil  by  exclusion  of  evidence  not  only 
may  be,  but  in  some  cases  ought  to  be. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  receipt  of  evidence, 
as  on  any  other  occasion,  the  following  rules 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  neither  altogether 
devoid  of  practical  use,  nor  in  any  respect 
open  to  dispute :  — 

1.  Produce  not  a  greater  evil  in  pursuit  of 
the  means  of  excluding  a  lesser  evil. 

2.  Exclude  not  a  greater  good  in  pursuit  of 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  lesser  good. 

3.  Produce  not  any  preponderant  evil  in 
pursuit  of  the  means  of  obtaining  any  good. 

4.  Exclude  not  a  preponderant  good  in  pur- 
suit of  the  means  of  excluding  any  evil. 

difference  is  —  that  of  the  injustice  of  which  &r- 
cluHon  put  upon  evidence  is  the  instrument, 
the  burthen  falls  upon  all  without  distinction,  rich 
and  poor  aUke :  —  whereas,  from  the  burthen  the 
iiyustice  of  which  faciitioM  expense  is  the  m- 
strument,  the  rich,  to  the  amount  of  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  the  whole  population,  stand 
in  part  exempted,  viz.  to  the  amount  of  the  dif- 
ference between  what  is  produced  by  the  absolute 
denial,  and  what  is  produced  by  the  tale  of  jus- 
tice. 

Of  the  nature,  amount,  and  causes  of  such 
factitious  delay,  vexation,  and  expense,  an  expla- 
nation in  some  detail  may  be  seen  in  Scotch  Re- 
form^ particularly  letter  I. 


These  rules  being  taken  for  a  standard  and 

a  guide for  a  standard  of  reference,  and  for 

a  guide  to  practice — are  any  cases  to  be  found 
(it  may  be  asked,)  in  which  exclusion  put 
upon  this  or  that  article  of  evidence  would 
be  conducive  upon  the  whole  to  the  ends  of 
justice  ?  Answer :  Yes ;  beyond  doubt  there 
are.  Question :  What  are  these  cases  ?  An^ 
swer :  All  such  cases  in  which,  in  a  quantity 
preponderant  over  that  which  would  be  pro- 
duced  by  such  exclusion,  a  mass  of  evil,  com- 
posed  of  any  of  the  evils  in  the  avoidance  of 
which  the  ends  of  justice  respectively  con- 
sist, would  be  produced  by  admission  given 
to  that  same  article  of  evidence. 

Of  which  soever  of  these  evils,  viz.  misde- 
cision  on  the  one  hand,— delay,  vexation,  and 
expense  on  the  other — in  the  whole,  or  in 

part, the  apprehended  disease  consists ; — in 

either  case,  in  so  fiu-  as  admission  given  to 
evidence  is  the  cause  of  the  disease,  exclusion 
put  upon  that  same  evidence  operates,  of 
course,  in  the  character  of  a  remedy ;  and  in 
so  far  as  delay,  vexation,  and  expense,  is  the 
disease,  it  is  the  only  remedy. 

But  in  relation  to  those  two  different  spe- 
cies of  disease,  ita  efficacy  exhibits  a  differ- 
ence, which  in  respect  of  its  practical  import- 
ance will  be  seen  to  have  the  highest  claim 
to  notice. 

Misdedsion  is  an  evil,  for  the  prevention 
of  which,  in  favour  of  either  side  of  the  cause, 
by  the  application  of  the  exclusion  in  question 
in  the  character  of  a  remedy,  no  chance  (it 
will  be  seen)  can  ever  be  obtained  without 
producing  in  all  cases  a  greater  chance,  in 
some  cases  a  certainty,  of  producing  that 
same  disease,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  opposite 
side  of  that  same  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  against  delay,  vexation, 
and  expense,  in  so  far  as  produced  by  the  ex- 
hibition  of  evidence,  exclusion  put  upon  that 
same  evidence  is  a  complete  and  sovereign 
remedy.  Against  misdecision  to  the  prejudice 
of  one  side,  exclusion  of  evidence  cannot  be 
employed  without  producing  a  greater  proba- 
bility  of  it  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other  side : 

against  delay,  vexation,  and  expense,  to  the 

prejudice  of  either  side,  it  may  be  employed 

not  indeed  always  without  producing  a 

greater  or  less  probability  of  misdecision,  but 
always,  unless  by  some  extraordinary  accident, 
without  producing  any  chance  at  all  of  pre- 
ponderant, or  so  much  as  any  additional  evU  in 
the  shape  of  delay,  vexation,  and  expense, 
to  the  prejudice  of  either  side. 

To  the  distinction  that  is  thus  pointed  out, 
the  curcumstance  that  gives  importance  is  this. 
In  the  pharmacy  of  the  man  of  Uw,  especially 
under  English  hiw,  it  is  in  the  character  of 
a  remedy  agunst  misdecision  that  this  species 
of  purge  has  been  almost  exclusively  em- 
ployed;  and  in  this  character  prodigious 

is  the  extent  in  which  it  will  be  seen  to 
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have  been  employed :— igamst  delay,  vexation, 
and  expense — diseases  to  which,  in  so  much 
superior,  not  to  say  in  an  exclusive  degree,  it 
will  be  seen  to  be  applicable  with  advantage 
—  in  this  character,  scarcely  any  application, 
it  will  be  seen,  has  been  made  of  it. 

§  4.  Causes  for  which  Exclusion  is  always 
proper. 

This  being  premised,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  question,  —  in  what  cases  and  for  what 
causes  is  or  may  the  exclusion  of  evidence 
be  proper  —  in  what  cases  and  for  what 
causes  improper, — a  primary  distinction  that 
will  require  to  be  made,  is  —  that  between 
such  evidence  as  is  either  irrelevant  or  super- 
ftuous  on  the  one  hand,  and  such  as  is  neither 
irrelevant  nor  superfluous  on  the  other. 

As  to  irrelevancy :  —  Of  a  portion  of  dis- 
course tendered  in  the  character  of  evidence, 
to  say  that  it  is  irrelevant ^  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that,  with  relation  to  the  fact  in  ques- 
tion,  it  is  not  evidence ;  — it  does  not  possess 
the  character  and  qualities  of  evidence.  But 
inasmuch  as  it  not  only  is,  by  the  party  who 
tenders  it,  brought  forward  in  that  character 
(for  this  it  is  by  the  supposition,)  but  until 
it  have  been  more  or  less  examined  into,  may, 
upon  the  fiice  of  it,  be  not  altogether  unapt 
to  wear  in  appearance  that  same  character, — 
an  appellation  of  some  sort  or  other  will  still 
be  necessary  to  distinguish  it  from  any  such 
matter  as  has  no  pretension  at  all  to  the  cha- 
racter of  evidence :  and  to  this  purpose,  the 
word  evidence  itself  is  rendered  competent, 
when  the  adjunct  irrelevant  is  added  to  it. 

As  to  superfluity: — Of  a  portion  of  dis- 
course tendered  in  the  character  of  evidence, 
to  say  that  it  is  superfluous^  is  as  much  as  to 
say  (supposing  it  admitted,)  not  indeed  that 
it  is  not  evidence,  but  (what  comes  to  the 
same  thing)  that,  if  added  to  that  mass  of 
other  evidence  with  relation  to  which  it  is 
considered  as  superfluous,  so  it  is  that,  under 
the  existing  circumstances,  it  would  not  be 
itself  capable  of  producing,  or  contributing 
anything  to  the  production  of,  the  effect  of 
evidence.  Thus,  though  evidence  may  be 
superfluous  without  being  irrelevant,  it  can- 
not be  irrelevant  without  being  superfluous  : 
and  thus,  under  the  more  extensive  denomi- 
nation of  superfluous,  irrelevant  evidence  may 
occasionally  be  included. 

In  respect  of  the  nature  of  the  mischief  to 
which  it  is  their  tendency  to  give  birth,  the 
two  qualities,  irrelevancy  and  superfluity, stand 
in  some  respects  upon  the  same — in  other 
respects,  upon  a  somewhat  different,  footing. 
Of  the  several  evils  correspondent  and  op- 
posite to  the  several  ends  of  justice,  there  is 
not  one  to  which  irrelevancy  is  not  capable 
of  giving  existence.  On  the  mind  of  the 
judge,  in  the  first  place,  perplexity  and  hesi- 
tation :  thence,  to  the  parties,  but  more  par- 


ticularly to  the  party  in  the  right,  delay, 
vexation,  and  expense :  —  delay,  vexation, 
and  expense,  after  the  production  of  the 
superfluous  evidence,  viz.  while  the  time  of 
the  judge  is  occupied  by  the  consideration  of 
it. 

Of  this  mass  of  evil,  though  the  maximum 
may  be  very  considerable,  the  minimum  may 
be  next  to  nothing :  —  but  a  mass,  the  quan- 
tity of  which  will  be  always  more  or  less 
considerable,  is  that  which  has  been  gene- 
rated by  and  during  the  production  of  the 
irrelevant  evidence.  Thus  much  as  to  delay, 
vexation,  and  expense.  But  in  the  mind  of 
the  judge,  by  irrelevancy  in  the  evidence,  not 
only  perplexity  and  hesitation,  but  deception, 
and  thence  misdecision,  are  capable  of  being 
produced. 

When,  without  being  irrelevant,  the  evi- 
dence is  but  superfluous,  in  this  ca^e,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  delay,  vexation,  and  expense, 
incident  to  the  task  of  production,  quantity 
for  quantity,  it  stands  upon  the  same  footing 
as  so  much  irrelevant  evidence :  and  so,  per- 
haps, as  to  what  concerns  vexation  on  the 
part  of  the  judge.  But  as  to  delay  resulting 
from  perplexity,  and  danger  of  misdecision 
through  deception,  —  of  the  evils  liable  to  be 
produced  by  irrelevant,  these  seem  scarcely 
liable  to  be  produced  by  merely  superfluous 
evidence. 

By  accident  there  is  scarcely  any  sort  of 
evidence  to  which  it  may  not  happen  to  be 
superfluous:  but  a  species  of  evidence,  of 
which,  except  in  particular  circumstances,  it 
is  of  the  essence  so  to  be,  is  that  particular 
modification  of  unoriginal  make-shift  evidence 
which  has  above  been  brought  to  view  under 
the  name  of  hearsay  evidence. 

The  following  are  the  particular  circum- 
stances just  spoken  of,  by  which  that  species 
of  information,  which,  generally  speaking, 
will  be  superfluous  and  useless,  is  capable  of 
being  rendered  serviceable.  One  is — the  non- 
existence, or  non-obtainability,  physical  or 
prudential,  of  all  evidence  of  a  more  trust- 
worthy complexion  from  the  same  source ; 
viz.  in  case  of  hearsay  evidence  in  general, 
the  non-existence  of  that  original  evidence  in 
which  it  had  its  source :  —  in  the  case  of 
hearsay  evidence  of  a  more  distant  remove 
fi-om  the  original,  the  non-existence  of  non- 
original  evidence  of  a  less  distant  remove. 

The  other  accidental  circumstance  by  which 
hearsay  evidence  is  capable  of  being  taken 
out  of  that  state  of  superfluousness  and  use- 
lessness  which  is  most  natural  to  it,  is  where 
evidence  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
same  original  source,  and  from  a  station  nearer 
to  that  source,  having  been  delivered,  the 
supposed  derivative  evidence  is  called  forth, 
and  made  to  serve  in  the  character  of  a  test 
of  correctness  and  completeness,  and  thereby 
as  a  security  against  deceptions  incorrectness 
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and  incompleteness,  on  the  part  of  that 
anterior,  or  supposed  anterior,  evidence. 

The  account  given  of  the  transaction  in 
question,  by  him  who  now  in  relation  to  it 
appears  in  the  character  of  a  deponng  wit- 
ness, and  who,  in  relation  to  this  same  trans- 
action,  was  at  the  time,  if  this  his  account 
be  true,  a  percipient  witness, — is  it  consistent 
with  all  such  other  accounts  as  it  has  hap- 
pened to  him  to  give  of  that  same  transaction 
at  any  other  times  ?  On  the  one  hand,  the 
pertinency  of  this  sort  of  question —  on  the 
other  hand,  the  needfulness  of  hearsay  evi- 
dence, as  presenting  the  only  sort  of  infor- 
mation by  which  an  answer  can  be  given  to 
it,  —  are  points  not  only  manifest  to  reason, 
but  recognised  in  iudicuU  practice. 

The  other  distinct  modification  of  unori- 
ginal or  derivative  evidence,  is  transcriptioui 
evidence.  Exists  there  a  case  in  which,  to 
the  purpose  of  a  question  concerning  the 
genuineness  of  a  supposed  original  written 
instrument,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  supposed 
or  acknowledged  transcript  to  be  capable  of 
being  rendered  serviceable?    Answer:  Yes; 

—  for  example,  where,  in  relation  to  the  sup- 
posed original  a  suspicion  has  place,  that, 
subsequently  to  the  making  of  the  transcript, 
it  has  been  falsified.  But,  in  comparison  of 
the  number  of  instances  in  which  the  demand 
for  hearsay  evidence  on  this  ground  is  wont 
to  present  itself,  that  of  the  instances  in 
which  the  demand  for  transcriptions  evidence 
on  this  same  ground  can  be  expected  to  pre- 
sent itself,  will  of  course  be  extremely  rare. 

Note,  that  in  the  case  of  hearsay  evidence, 
the  supposition  of  two  different  narrators, 
two  different  memories,  —  two  distinct  but 
sinister  sources  of  deceptions  incorrectness 
and  incompleteness, — is  necessarily  involved: 

—  not  so  in  the  case  of  transcriptious  evi- 
dence. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

EXCLUSION  CONTINUED— CAUSES  FOR  WHICH 
IT  18  PROPER  OR  NOT,  ACCORDING  TO  CIR- 
CUMSTANCES. 

§  1.  Avoidance  of  Delay. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  it  the  more  dis- 
tinctly  apparent,  in  what  manner  exclusion 
of  evidence  may  be  rendered  conducive  to 
the  ends  of  justice  upon  the  whole,  by  and 
in  respect  of  its  subserviency  to  the  colla- 
teral ends  of  justice,  —  viz.  avoidance  of  pre- 
ponderantly mischievous  deUy,  vexation,  or 
expense, — and  this  even  in  the  case  where  the 
excluded  evidence  is  neither  irrerelant  nor 
superfluous,  it  may  be  of  use  to  bring  to  view, 
under  one  or  more  of  these  heads,  a  case  or 
two  in  which  this  conduciveness  and  subser- 
viency will  be  manifest. 

Case  1.  Where  exclusion  of  evidence  may 
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be  rendered  conducive  upon  the  whole  to  the 
ends  of  justice,  by  the  subserviency  of  such 
exclusion  to  the  avoidance  of  preponderantly 
mischievous  delay. 

In  a  country  in  which,  in  such  abundance, 
the  legal  ties  that  connect  man  with, man  are 
spread  over  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  polished 
portion  of  the  globe,  no  determinate  limits 
can  be  set  to  the  length  of  time  that  may  have 
elapsed,  before  this  or  that  article  of  evidence 
which,  in  the  suit  in  question,  may  be  neces- 
sary to  right  decision,  can  be  obtained :  — 
no  determinate  limits,  not  even  on  the  sup- 
position, that  for  receiving  and  eztractiiig 
evidence  from  parts  of  the  earth  not  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  judicatory  in  question, 
those  operations,  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
requires  as  well  as  indicates,  but  which  are  as 
yet  so  new,  or  at  best  so  imperfectly  known 
to  English  practice,  were  set  on  foot,  and, 
upon  an  all-comprehensive  scale,  regularly 
employed. 

But  in  this,  as  in  every  case,  if  the  length 
of  delay  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
evidence  in  question  be  not  allowed,  —  to  re- 
fuse such  allowance  is  in  effect  to  put  an 
exclusion  —  a  negative  exdusicm  at  least  — 
upon  the  evidence. 

Such  exclusion  —  is  there  a  case  in  whidi, 
in  this  state  of  things,  it  could  be  proper  ? 
Answer:  Yes; — for,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  same  individual  case,  what  may  also  hap- 
pen is  —  that,  while  an  article  of  evidence 
necessary  to  justice  on  one  side  of  the  cause 
is  waited  for,  another  article,  not  less  neces- 
sarv  to  justice  on  the  other  side,  may  perish, 
and  cease  for  ever  to  be  obtainable. 

Not  that,  if  evidence  B  be  in  the  mean- 
time obtainable,  it  ought  to  be  suffered  to 
remain  unobtained,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  evidence  A  cannot  as  yet  be  obtained. 

But  still,  in  the  same  individual  case,  an- 
other circumstance,  not  incapable  of  having 
place,  is  —  that  while  the  decision  is  thus 
delayed  for  want  of  an  article  of  evidence^ 
which  a  defendant,  truly  or  falsely  —  and  if 
fidsely,  —  blameably  or  unblameably  —  has  al- 
leged himself  able  to  procure,  —  that  iu  this 
same  case,  the  plaintiff,  if  found  to  be  fully 
entitled  to  the  object  of  his  demand,  will  be 
found  to  have  suffered,  for  want  of  it,  and 
thereby  for  want  of  the  decision  which  should 
have  put  him  in  possession  of  it,  such  damage 
as  will  be  irreparable. 

In  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  only 
choice  open  to  the  legislator  and  the  judge, 
is  a  choice  of  evils:  — all  that  is  left  to  them 
is  to  reduce  to  its  least  dimensions  that  mass 
of  evil  which  it  is  not  in  their  power  wholly 
to  exclude. 

In  this  view,  the  temperament  indicated 
by  the  nature  of  the  case  seems  to  be  to  this 
effect: — In  the  first  instance,  let  the  judge 
have  i^wer  to  pronounce,  in  &vour  of  \be 
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plaintiff,  a  decision  without  waiting  for  the 
distant  evidence :  —  but  this  decision,  let  it 
be,  not  ultimate  and  immutable,  but  rever- 
sible  or  modifiable,  in  the  event  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  evidence  in  question,  \iiithin 
a  time,  in  the  first  instance  limited,  and  there- 
after enlargeable,  or  not  enlargeable :  —  the 
plaintiff,  before  he  is  put  in  possession,  finding 
adequate  security  for  eventual  restitution. 

By  a  decision  pronounced  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, without  waiting  for  an  article  of 
evidence,  by  which,  had  it  been  forthcoming, 
a  sufficient  demand  for  a  different,  or  even 
opposite  decision,  might  have  been  produced, 
a  negative  indeed,  but  not  the  less  effective 
exclusion,  we  see,  is  put  upon  the  distant,  and 
lor  the  present  unobtainable,  evidence:  an 
exclusion,  viz.  to  the  purpose  of  the  decision 
in  question : — but  because,  for  the  avoidance 
of  the  evil  of  which  the  delay  necessary  to 
the  production  of  it  would  have  been  pro- 
ductive, it  is  excluded  to  the  purpose  of  that 
decision, — it  follows  not  but,  that  whensoever 
it  is  really  forthcoming,  it  may  thereupon  be 
admitted,  and  such  fresh  decision  pronounced 
as  may  be  required  by  the  aggregate  body  of 
evidence,  composed  of  the  original  mass  with 
the  addition  of  this  supplemental  article. 

On  the  same  principles,  though  with  dif- 
ferences in  the  mode  of  application  corre- 
sponding to  the  change  of  situation,  a  tem- 
perament directed  to  the  same  ends  might 
be  applied  to  the  case,  where  the  side,  on 
which  the  demand  exists  for  the  distant  evi- 
dence, is  the  plaintiffs  side. 

In  what  multitude  and  variety  might  not 
fiuulities  be  afforded  to  justice  —  facilities 
not  less  obvious  than  hitherto  unexampled  — 
should  the  proper  ever  take  place  of  the  actual 
ends  of  judicature. 

All  this  while,  what  is  not  to  be  denied 
is,  that  if  the  word  evidence  be  taken  in  its 
largest  sense,  no  service  can  ever  be  rendered 
to  justice  by  deciding  without  evidence.  In 
respect  of  the  question  of  fact,  for  anything 
that  he  does,  or  can  propose  to  himself  to  do, 
no  reason  can  the  judge  ever  find,  other  than 
what  is  composed  of  evidence.  On  this  oc- 
casion, as  on  every  other,  if  so  it  be  that 
what  he  does  is  right,  inasmuch  as  while  for 
avoidance  of  delay  he  decides  against  the  side 
firom  which,  at  the  end  of  the  delay,  evidence 
might  be  expected,  he  renders  this  decision 
ultimately  defeasible,  —  defeasible  on  the  ac- 
tual exhibition  of  the  so-expected  evidence, 
— if  in  so  doing,  what  he  does  is  right,  it  can 
only  be,  because  for  the  so  doing  be  finds 
even  then  a  sufficient  ground  and  warrant  in 
evidence. 

But  the  case  is  —  that  here  the  evidence  is 
evidence  of  a  particular  sort  of  feet,  and  in 
that  sense  so  fiir  is  evidence  of  a  pjeculiar 
sort.  The  fiurt  here,  is  not  the  feet  actually 
and  immediately  in  question  in  the  cause,  but 


another  feet,  which  howsoever  connected  with 
it,  is  perfectly  distinct  from  it,  viz.  the  ex- 
istence of  evidence — of  evidence  to  the  effect 
in  question,  relative  to  that  same  fact.  The 
evidence  on  which  is  grounded  the  decision 
pronounced  for  want  of  the  expected  evidence, 
IS  simply  evidence :  the  evidence  on  the  ground 
of  whidi,  by  another  though  simultaneous  de- 
cision, that  first  decision  is  rendered  defeasible 
on  production  of  the  expected  evidence,  may 
be  termed  evidence  of  the  second  order^  or 
evidence  of  evidence. 

In  English  practice,  an  application  for  put- 
ting off  tt  cause  on  the  allegation  of  the  absence 
of  a  material  witness, — which  ought  to  be,  and 
probably  always  is,  coupled  with  that  of  his 
expected  forth comingness  within  a  length  of 
time,  more  or  less  precisely  indicated, — is  afre- 
quently  exemplified  instance  of  that  incidental 
and  interlocutory  sort  of  cause  which  is  made 
to  spring  up  within  the  principal  and  parent 
cau^e :  —  and,  as  already  noted,  it  is  by  affida- 
vit evidence — by  evidence  delivered  inashape 
in  which  it  is  not  fit  to  form  a  ground  (or  de- 
cision in  any  the  slightest  contested  question, 
— that  this  incidental  cause,  on  which  the  fate 
of  the  principal  cause  so  frequently  depends, 
and  with  it  the  question  between  opulence 
and  want,  between  life  perhaps  and  death,  is 
decided. 

And  the  delay  which  in  these  cases,  and 
for  these  reasons,  is  either  denied  or  granted, 
what  is  it  ?  Of  what  length  is  it  ?  Not  the 
length  which  justice  requires,  viz.  the  shortest 
time  within  which,  without  preponderant  in- 
convenience, the  forthcomingness  of  the  evi- 
dence can  be  obtained,  but  one  or  other  only 
of  those  outrageous  lengths,  in  which  alone, 
according  to  circumstances  which  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  justice,  that  commodity  is 
cut  out  in  the  great  shops  which  sell  it ;  viz. 
not  in  lengths  of  so  many  days,  or  of  so  many 
hours,  but  in  lengths  of  a  quarter  of  a  year, 
of  half  a  year,  or  of  a  year,  —  never  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  year,  according  to  the  distance 
of  the  place  in  which  the  question  is  to  be 
tried,  from  the  chief  seat  of  the  system  of  mis- 
rule called  government.* 


•  Such  is  the  effect,  or  at  least  one  of  the  effects, 
of  that  master  invention  of  the  demon  of  chicane, 
composed  of  terms  and  circuits  ;  that  system  or 
cool  atrocity,  the  maintenance  of  which  might  of 
itself,  on  the  part  of  all  those  by  whom  the^real 
eftects  of  it  are  understood,  suffice  for  a  perpetual 
refutation  of  all  pretension  to  an  v  such  reeling  as 
a  sincere  regard  for  Justice;  —  that  abomination 
to  which  the  duped  and  misguided  people  are  so 
well  reconciled — reconciled  by  the  same  causes 
by  which  they  have  been  reconciled  to  sinecures, 
to  deodands.  to  sweeping  forfeitures,  to  corrup. 
tion  of  blooQ,  to  imprisonment  fordebt,  to  punish- 
ment for  opinion  — to  capital  punishments  were 
80  once  to  trial  by  red-hot  ploughshares,  and 
trial,  byduelling,— and,  no  less  than  the  people  of 
Mexico  and  Otaheite,  would  have  been  to  human 
sacrifices,  had  the  blood  of  human  victims  been 
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§  2.  Avoidance  of  Venation  at  large  — 
Vexation,  its  modifications. 

To  the  purpose  here  in  question,  vexation, 
considered  as  liable  to  be  produced  by  the 
exhibition  of  evidence,  may  be  distinguished 
into  vexation  at  large,  and  vexation  by  dis- 
closure :  —  and  under  the  former  of  these  two 
beads  may  be  included  every  species  of  vexa- 
tion that  is  not  comprehended  under  the  other. 
Follows  in  the  present  section  what  concerns 
vexation  at  large. 

1.  Judges ;  2.  Subordinate  judicial  officers; 

3.  Jurymen,  viz.  on  the  occasions  in  which 
these  temporary  assessors  to  the  professional 
and  permanent  species  of  judges  are  admitted ; 

4.  Agents  of  the  parties,  such  as  counsel  and 
attorneys  of  all  classes  and  denominations ; 

5.  Parties  to  the  cause ;  6.  Witnesses,  viz.  ex- 
traneous witnesses,  including  all  such  exami' 
nees  as  are  not  parties  ;  7.  Persons  at  large. 
Under  one  or  other  of  these  denominations  may 
be  comprised  the  various  descriptions  of  per- 
fjons,  in  whose  breasts  the  search  for  vexation 
at  large,  considered  as  liable  to  be  produced 
by  the  receipt  or  extraction  of  evidence,  and 
thence  capable  of  being  pro  tanto  saved  and 
avoided  by  the  exclusion  of  such  evidence,  re- 
quires to  be  made. 

1.  In  the  situation  of  the  judge,  vexation 
from  the  source  in  question  may  be  considered 
in  the  first  place  in  itself,  i.  e.  in  so  far  as  the 
seat  of  it  is  confined  to  the  bosom  of  the  judge : 
in  the  next  place,  in  its  consequences,  viz.  in 
so  far  as  it  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  conse- 
quences prejudicial  to  other  pei*sons,  such  as 
the  parties  in  the  cause  in  question,  or  persons 
at  large  in  the  character  of  litigants,  actual  or 
eventual,  in  other  suits  or  causes. 

In  the  breast  of  the  judge  —  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  the  evidence,  even  when 
relevant,  —  but  in  a  greater  proportion  where 
irrelevant  perplexity  is  liable  to  be  produced : 
— by  perplexity,  hesitation  and  danger  of  mis- 
conception ;  —  by  hesitation,  delay,  viz.  of  de- 
cision ; —  by  danger  of  misconception,  danger 
of  misdecision.  Of  vexation  derived  from 
this  source,  and  having  its  seat  in  the  breast 
of  a  person  in  this  situation,  such  are  the  de- 
rivative or  consequential  mischiefs. 


worth  as  much  as  their  money  to  the  tribes  of 
priests  and  lawvers. 

At  the  first  institution  of  circuits,  no  shorter 
length  was  to  be  had  than  seven  years:  and 
under  this  mode  of  dealing,  so  delighted  was  the 
inventor*  with  the  invention,  that  the  only  S3rmp- 
toms  of  sensibility  exhibited  from  the  beginning 
of  his  work  to  the  end  of  it,  are  those  which  are 
called  forth  by  the  thoughts  of  this  offspring  of 
the  union  of  genius  with  public  virtue.  And  of 
this  invention,  what  is  the  date  ?  Not  anterior  to 
the  flood,  but  so  long  posterior  to  it  as  the  days 
Henry  the  Second  of  Enghind. 

•  GUnville. 
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By  delay  of  decision,  evil,  in  a  masK  pro- 
portioned to  the  length  of  the  delay,  is  pro- 
duced: —  in  the  first  place,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  parties  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  suit 
or  cause  in  question ;  in  the  next  place,  to 
the  prejudice  of  such  individuals  as  are,  or  are 
about  to  be,  parties  in  other  suits  or  causes : 
in  each  of  which  the  decision  experiences  a 
fresh  retardation  from  every  retardation  that 
comes  to  have  been  experienced  by  this  or 
any  other  antecedent  suit  or  cause. 

When  the  evidence  is  either  irrelevant  or 
superfluous,  this  vexation  and  this  delay,  and 
this  danger  of  misdecision,  are  so  much  uncom- 
pensated evil :  —  when  the  evidence  is  neither 
irrelevant  nor  superfluous,  but  material  and 
necessary,  this  vexation  and  this  delay  are 
still  each  of  them,  by  the  whole  an^ount  of  it, 
so  much  evil :  which  evil  has,  by  the  supposi- 
tion, its  compensation ;  but  that  compensation 
may  be  adequate,  i.  e.  preponderant,  or  not 
adequate.* 

2.  In  the  case  of  a  subordinate  officer  ofjup- 
tice,  the  consequential  mischief  is  in  its  nature 
and  extent  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  judge: 
between  the  one  situation  and  the  other,  the 
principal  as  well  as  most  prominent  difference 
being — that  what  is  done  by  the  subordinate, 
is  liable  to  be  reversed  or  modified  by  his  m- 
perordinate. 

3.  The  case  of  the  jurjTnan  may  be  apt  to 
present  itself  as  being  in  this  respect  not  na- 
turally different  from  that  of  the  judge:  the 
functions,  exercised  by  the  particular  species 
of  judge  thus  denominated,  being,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  authority,  the  same  as  those  of  the 
judge  at  large,  to  whom,  in  custonjary  lan- 
guage, the  appellation  is  exclusively  appro- 
priated. 

But  the  diflference  is  this  —  and  it  is  of  no 
slight  moment.  In  regard  to  delay  by  means 
of  that  part  of  the  mechanism  of  the  jury-box, 
by  which  the  utmost  quantity  of  evidence, 
that  any  suit  or  cause  is  capable  of  afl^ording, 
is  compressed  within  a  limited  space  of  time, 
the  maximum  of  which  is  the  same,  whether 
the  time  necessary  to  the  delivery  o(  it  be 
one  hour  or  one  hundred,  —  that  part  of  the 
consequential  mischief  which  consists  of  mere 
delay  is  thus  reduced  to  an  amount  compara- 
tively inconsiderable. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  misdeci- 
sion—  an  evil  of  which,  in  that  particular 
situation,  a  mass  of  evidence,  when  dispro- 
portionately large,  is,  through  the  medium  of 
perplexity,  in  a  particuhir  degree  liable  to  be 
productive,  —  the  mischief  here  in  question, 
viz.  the  consequenrial  mischief  of  the  vexa- 
tion liable  to  be  produced  by  the  exhibition 
of  evidence  —  is  here  at  its  maximum :  —  the 
capacity  of  forming  a  right  decision,  thence 
the  quantity  of  knowledge  derived  from  ei- 


•  It  is  always  adequate  in  the  laseof  the  ju»lte. 
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perience  and  degree  of  skill  derived  from 
babit,  thence  again,  in  so  far  as  depends  on 
the  state  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  proba- 
bility of  rectitude  of  decision,  —  being,  in  the 
case  of  these  unexperienced  or  little-experi- 
enced functionaries,  less  than  in  that  of  the 
more  experienced  one,  while  the  time  allowed 
for  the  operation  is,  in  the  case  of  the  less 
experienced  operator,  compressed  and  limited 
as  above,  instead  of  being  left  in  that  un- 
limited state,  in  which,  for  his  own  accom- 
modation, the  more  experienced  and  skilful 
operator  has  taken  care  to  keep  it. 

4.  In  the  situation  of  a  professional  agent 
of  one  of  the  parties,  vexation  considered  as 
liable  to  be  attendant  on  the  exhibition  of 
evidence  is  still  susceptible  of  the  same  dis- 
tinctions and  the  same  consequences :  —  the 
chief  difference  being  that  which  regards  the 
description  of  the  sort  of  person  on  whom  the 
mischief  falls. 

In  the  situation  of  the  judge,  in  so  far  as, 
through  the  medium  of  perplexity,  vexation 
derived  from  such  a  source  is  liable  to  be 
productive  of  misdecision,  the  party  who  is 
in  the  right,  and  he  alone,  is  the  party  liable, 
oi,  when  the  question  concerns  degree^  the 
party  in  the  highest  degree  liable  to  receive 
prejudice  from  it :  whereas,  in  the  situation 
of  the  professional  agent  of  the  party,  that 
party  who^e  agent  the  professional  man  in 
question  is,  is  the  party  who,  if  not  as  at 
first  sight  it  might  seem  exclusively,  is  at  any 
rat«i,  in  by  far  the  highest  degree,  liable,  and 
apt  to  be  the  sufferer,  by  such  mischief,  of 
which  it  happens  to  it  to  be  productive. 

5.  By  every  article  of  evidence  exhibited, 
be  it  personal  oral,  be  it  personal  written,  be 
it  real,  fiivourable  to  the  party  exhibiting  it 
or  uit&vourable,  vexation  more  or  less  con- 
sideiable  to  the  party  by  whom  it  is  aought 
out,  procured,  and  exhibited,  is  of  course 
produced:  —  vexation,  riz.  in  so  far  as  the 
labour  thus  employed  is  his  o\>7i.  But,  in  so 
fiu  as  that  labour  is  turned  over  to  a  profes- 
sional agent,  such  agent  receiving  as  usual, 
at  the  charge  of  the  principal,  remuneration 
for  it,  and  that  in  a  pecuniary  shape,  the  evil 
becomes  in  the  person  of  the  principal  com- 
muted, being  transformed  into  expense. 

Be  it  vexation,  be  it  expense,  evil  thus 
producible  by  the  exhibition  of  an  article  of 
evidence  can  never,  in  so  far  as  it  is  confined 
to  the  breast  of  the  party  who  tenders  it, 
form  a  just  ground  for  the  exclusion  of  it: 
the  evil  being,  in  the  estimation  of  the  sole, 
or  at  least  the  most  competent  judge,  pre- 
ponderantly compensated,  viz.  by  the  advan- 
tage expected  by  him  to  be  derived  from  it. 

6.  To  an  individual  in  the  situation  of  a 
witness,  firom  the  exhibition  of  his  testimony, 
a  mass  of  attendant  vexation  is  inseparable, 
and  that  vexarion  susceptible  of  almost  bound- 
less variety  and  magnitude,  not  to  speak  of 


expense,  an  evil  which  belongs  to  another 
head,  and  is  of  a  nature  to  be  susceptible  of 
a  compensation,  which,  being  in  the  same 
shape  as  the  damnge,  is  capable  of  being  ren-* 
dered  completely  adequate  to  it :  consumption 
of  time  is  an  evil,  to  the  magnitude  of  which, 
regard  being  had  to  the  infinite  variety  of 
which  its  casual  consequences  are  susceptible, 
there  are  no  determinate  limits;  and  the  na- 
ture of  which,  it  not  being  like  pecuniary 
damuge  susceptible  of  compensation  in  its 
own  shape,  puts  an  absolute  negative  upon 
all  assurance  of  adequateness  on  the  part  of 
whatsoever  compensation  may  come  to  be 
applied  to  it,  —  whether  in  the  pecuniary  or 
in  any  other  shape. 

Journeys  to  and  from  the  theatre  of  justice 
—  attendance  thereat,  and  demurrage; —  such 
are  the  standing  items  of  vexation,  which  in 
the  case  of  a  witness  delivering  his  testimony 
in  the  judicatory  in  question  in  the  oral  mode, 
may  be  considered  as  included  in,  or  super- 
added to  that  which  stands  expressed  by  the 
words  consumption  of  time. 

These, — though,  especially  where  the  geo- 
graphical field  of  jurisdiction  is  of  small  ex- 
tent, they  may  frequently,  all  of  them  put  to- 
gether be  of  small  importance, — form  so  many 
constant  items :  and  in  England,  where  so  it 
happens,  that  during  the  length  of  time  in 
question,  the  residence  of  the  individual  in 
question  is  not  within  the  limits  of  the  king- 
dom, they  constitute  all  together  in  practice 
as  in  justice  a  ground  sometimes  for  delay, 
sometimes  for  definitive  exclusion,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  And  to 
these  standing  causes  or  elements  of  vexation 
are  liable  to  be  added  casual  ones,  resulting 
from  the  particular  situation  of  the  individual 
witness,  altogether  indefinite  in  munber  and 
importance. 

In  regard  to  parties,  in  so  far  as,  at  his 
own  instance,  or  at  the  instance  of  an  ad- 
verse party,  the  testimony  of  a  party  comes 
to  be  received  or  extracted,  he  is,  by  such 
receipt  or  extraction,  placed  in  the  predica- 
ment of  a  witness. 

But,  by  the  union  of  the  two  characters 
in  bis  one  person,  instead  of  being  increased, 
the  vexation  of  which  the  delivery  of  his  evi- 
dence is  the  cause,  is  diminished :  his  labour 
in  hunting  himself  out,  and  corresponding 
with  himself,  cannot  be  great ;  and  in  respect 
of  journeys  and  so  forth,  as  above,  the  two 
masses  of  vexation  are  consolidated. 

7.  As  io  persons  at  large,  if  to  any  person, 
by  the  receipt  or  extraction  of  evidence,  how 
material  soever  to  the  suit  or  cause,  vexation 
in  any  shape  should  be  liable  to  be  produced, 
quantity  for  quantity,  evil  in  this  shape,  and 
threatening  to  fidl  upon  this  extraneous  quar- 
ter,  has,  in  proportion  to  its  quantity,  as  just 
a  claim  to  be  taken  into  account,  as  if  it  fell 
in  any  of  the  shapes,  or  in  any  of  the  quar- 
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ters,  above  meittioned.  But,  except  in  the 
sliapc  of  vexation,  by  disclosure  —  of  which 
presently  under  a  separate  head, — it  appears 
not  how,  in  any  such  extraneous  quarter,  un- 
less in  this  or  that  state  of  things  too  acci- 
dental to  admit  of  any  common  description, 
any  such  vexation  should  have  place. 

§  3.  Vexation  —  in  what  cases  a  proper  cause 
of  Exclusion, 

On  these,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  vexa- 
tion, being  so  much  evil,  ought  of  course  to 
be  avoided  and  excluded,  except  in  so  far  as, 
if  admitted,  it  will  find  a  preponderant  com- 
pensation,  in  the  shape  of  some  greater  evil 
excluded,  or  some  more  than  equivalent  good 
produced.  If,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  article 
of  evidence  in  question,  so  it  be  that  the 
vexation  in  question  will  be  prevented,  the 
evil  produced  by  such  exclusion  being  not 
only  less  than  the  evil  of  the  vexation,  but 
less  than  any  other  evil  by  the  production  of 
which  the  vexation  would  be  prevented, — 
on  this  supposition  the  exclusion  of  the  evi- 
dence is  proper ;  otherwise,  not. 

When  the  evidence  is  either  irrelevant  or 
superfluous,  then,  forasmuch  as  by  the  suppo* 
sition  whatsoever  evil  would  be  attendant 
on  the  exhibition  of  the  evidence,  would 
bring  with  it  no  good  capable  of  operating 
as  a  compensation  for  it,  the  propriety  of 
putting  an  exclusion  upon  the  evidence  stands 
above  dispute. 

When  the  evidence  is  neither  irrelevant 
nor  superfluous,  but  material  and  necessary, 
in  these  cases  —  an  exclusion  cannot  be  put 
upon  it,  but  that  by  such  exclusion  evil  is 
introduced ;  viz.  a  certainty,  or  a  probability 
more  or  less  considerable,  of  injustice  by  mis- 
decision,  to  the  prejudice  of  that  side  of  the 
cause,  in  favour  of  which  the  evidence,  had 
it  been  admitted,  would  have  operated. 

I.  In  the  situation  of  judge,  so  far  as  the 
evil  of  vexation  is,  on  this  occasion,  confined 
to  that  which  has  its  seat  in  the  feelings  of 
that  one  individual,  no  case  can  present  it- 
self, in  which,  by  any  vexation  capable  of 
being  inflicted  on  him  by  the  exhibition  of 
material  evidence,  any  sufficient  ground  can 
be  found  for  the  putting  an  exclusion  upon 
that  same  evidence. 

If  it  be  with  his  own  consent  that  he  was 
placed  in  that  commanding  situation,  what- 
soever be  the  advantages,  natural  and  facti- 
tious, by  which  that  consent  was  determined 
and  produced,  in  these  advantages,  all  such 
vexation  has  found  its  compensation,*  and 
that  by  the  supposition  a  preponderant  one. 

But  in  England,  the  too  narrow  circle 
excepted,  within  which  the  only  system  of 
procedure  compatible  with  justice  —  viz.  the 
natural  system, — has  been  suifered  to  continue 

*  See  note  ^  next  page. 


unexcluded,  the  system  actually  establi9hed 
having  had  the  judges  for  its  authors,  has, 
on  every  occasion,  and  in  every  shape,  had 
the  accommodation  of  those  its  authors  for 
its  main  object,  thence  it  is  that  evidence  in 
its  best  shape,  being  at  the  same  time  pro- 
ductive of  less  profit  and  more  vexation  to 
the  judge  than  in  the  unfit  shapes  in  whidi 
alone  it  is  received,  stands  excluded  in  the 
manner  shown  on  a  former  occasion,!  in  so 
fiu*  as  it  has  been  in  their  power  to  exclude 
it,  in  the  lump. 

2.  The  same  considerations,  in  so  frr  as 
concerns  the  impropriety  of  putting  an  ex- 
clusion upon  material  evidence,  on  no  other 
ground  than  that  of  the  vexation  or  trouble 
liable  to  be  produced  by  it  to  the  functionary 
whose  duty  it  is  to  extract  or  receive  it, 
apply  alike,  it  will  be  seen,  to  the  case  of 
the  subordinate  minister  of  justice. 

3.  Under  English  and  English-bred  law, 
the  juryman  being,  as  above,  a  spedes  of 
judge,  the  same  considerations  should  natu- 
rally be  found  applicable  to  his  case.  But  by 
the  tissue  of  incongniities  and  inconsistencies 
in  which,  by  primeval  barbarism,  this  species 
of  judicature  is  enveloped,  every  application 
of  human  reason  to  the  subject  is  in  a  man- 
ner X  repelled  and  put  aside. 

4.  In  the  case  of  the  professional  agent  of 
the  party,  the  nature  of  the  relation  between 
him  and  his  employer,  i.  e.  the  compensation 
which,  for  whatever  vexation  the  agent  as 


t  Sec  Chap.  XL 

t  The  radge  so  called  is,  by  Ae  compensation 
afforded  him  for  the  vexation  attached  to  his 
office^  placed  in  a  state  of  opulence.  The  com- 
mon juryman,  taken  by  compulsion  ftom  a  si* 
tuation  frequently  but  little  above  indigence,  is 
subjected  to  vexation  the  same  in  kind,  and  se- 
verer in  degree,  without  any  compensation.  The 
special  juryman,  distinguished  from  the  common 
juryman  by  nothing  but  a  superiority,  but  diata 
very  marked  one  —  a  supenority  which  places 
him  above  the  habit  as  well  as  the  need  of  draw- 
ing  upon  his  time  for  his  subsistence,  —  is  left  at 
liberty  to  serve  or  not  to  serve,  and  when  it  pleases 
him  to  serve,  receives  a  real  compensation  for  an 
imaginary  dama^. 

At  the  same  ume,  to  the  quantitr  of  vexation 
which,  in  each  suit  or  cause  taken  by  itself,  the 
jur3rman  is  capable  of  being  sulijecteo  to,  a  limit 
is,  in  the  insUnces  of  botn  classes  of  jurymen, 
applied,  viz.  by  the  above-mentioned  mechanical 
expedient  of  confining  the  mass  of  evidence  to 
the  quantity  capable  of  being  delivered  within 
the  compass  of  a  single  sitting.  By  this  con- 
trivance, in  an  unknown  proportion  of  the  whde 
number  of  causes,  an  unknown  proportion  of  the 
quantity  of  evidence  that,  undera  sjrsten-i  adapted 
to  the  ends  of  justice,  would  have  been  delivered, 
is  squeezed  out  and  excluded :  and  thus  it  is,  that 
by  exclusion  of  evidence,  the  prisoner  in  the  jury- 
box,  after  vexation  has  been  heaped  upon  him 
with  the  one  hand,  is  let  out  firom  under  it  with 
the  other,— but  not  till  after  the  load  thus  heaped 
upon  him  has  swollen  to  such  bulk  as  to  bennne 
physically  insupportable. 
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fucb  is  subjected  to,  be  receives  of  course, 
excludes  all  demand  for  exclusion  of  evi- 
dence on  this  score. 

5.  In  the  case  of  the  witness,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  vexation,  combined  with  the  im- 
practicability of  making  amends  for  it  by  an 
adequate  compensation,  has  very  frequently, 
as  above  mentioned,  the  effect  of  putting  not 
only  a  temporary,  but  a  definitive  exclusion, 
upon  the  evidence  which  it  would  have  been 
in  his  power  to  afford.  This  exclusion  is  of 
the  negative  cast  above  mentioned :  having 
for  its  cause  the  non-performance  of  the  ope- 
rations necessary  to  the  extraction  of  the 
evidence. 

This  omission  is  referable  in  part  to  the 
imperfections  of  the  system ;  and  in  so  far, 
the  exclusion  cannot  but  be  pronounced  im- 
proper :  on  the  other  part,  to  the  obstacles 
opposed  by  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  in  so 
fiu*  as  on  that  account,  proper :  those  obsta- 
des  being  either  physically  or  prudentially 
insurmountable  :  prudentially,  when,  if  they 
were  surmounted,  the  mass  of  vexation  there- 
by produced  would  be  so  heavy,  that  the  suf- 
fering to  the  proposed  witness,  by  means  of 
his  attendance,  would  be  greater  than  the  suf- 
fSering  to  the  party,  by  reason  of  the  non-at- 
tendance of  such  witness,  although  the  loss 
of  a  just  demand,  or  the  &ilure  of  a  just  de- 
fence, were  to  be  the  certain  consequence. 

As  to  the  imperfections  of  the  system, 
howsoever  on  this  as  on  other  occasions  they 
may  be  found  to  have  had,  for  their  principal 
cause,  the  operation  of  an  active  sinister  in- 
terest, they  would  be  found  at  the  same  time 
owing  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the 
absence  of  that  active  zeal  for  the  service  of 
justice  which  a  system  directed  to  the  ends 
of  justice  would  have  inspired:  —  to  care- 
le^ness — to  indifference  — in  a  word,  to  the 
love  of  ease.  Observe  now  the  fruit  of  sinis- 
ter interest  in  this  shape. 

It  is  only  in  so  fiir  as  the  attendance  of 
the  proposed  witness  at  the  judicatory  in  ques- 
tion has  place,  the  spot  which  at  the  time 
in  question  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
chosen  place  of  his  residence,  being  more  or 
less  remote  from  it,  that  the  vexation  pro- 
duced by  journeys  to  and  fro,  attendance  and 
demurrage,  has  place.  In  the  character  of  a 
ground  of  exclusion,  this  vexation  would  be 
removable  by  either  of  two  expedients :  — 
Tiz.  1.  Examination  in  the  oral  mode  by  a 
judicatory  ad  hoc ;  viz.  whether  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  permanent  judicatories  already 
established  on  the  spot,  or  by  a  special  com- 
mission issued  from  the  judicatory  in  question 
for  this  individual  purpose: — 2.  Examina- 
tion in  the  epistolary  mode ;  —  or  if  confined 
to  that  class  of  cases  in  which  the  security 
afforded  for  correctness  and  completeness  by 
counter-interrogation  is  not  necessary,  the 
uninterrogsted    or  spontaneous    deposition 


mode,  as  exemplified  in  the  case  of  affidavit 
evidence,  might  in  that  state  of  things  be  em- 
ployed. 

Of  all  these  three  modes,  there  is  not  one 
(it  has  been  seen)  but  what  is  perfectly  fa- 
miliar to  English  practice,  though,  by  that 
practice,  with  but  few  exceptions, — excluded 
from  this  state  of  things  in  which  they  would 
have  necessity  for  their  sanction, — confined  to 
a  state  of  things  in  which  that  sanction  does 
not  apply  to  it. 

From  a  common-law  court,  a  special  com- 
mission for  taking  the  examination  of  a  wit- 
ness at  any  part  of  the  globe,  is  not  without 
example.  But  on  what  condition  ?  That  the 
party,  to  whose  disservice  the  testimony  is 
to  operate,  consent  to  it.  Thence  comes  one 
or  other  of  two  evils :  either  the  remedy  is 
lefl  unapplied,  in  the  case  where  the  party 
against  whom  the  evidence  is  wanted  b  a 
maid  fide  litigant,  conscious  of  being  in  the 
wron^,  and  accordingly  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  every  incident  foreign  to  the 
merits,  which  can  contribute  to  his  success, 
— that  is,  in  the  case  in  which  the  demand 
for  it  is  most  urgent  and  most  frequent ;  — 
or  the  judge  employs  some  indirect  expedient 
for  extorting  a  forced  consent,  thereby  ob- 
taining a  plea,  and  making  a  precedent,  for 
the  extension  of  that  arbitrary  power,  the 
perpetual  increase  of  which  is  among  the  sure 
effects,  as  it  has  been  among  the  constant 
objects,  of  judge-made  law. 

An  acknowledgment  that  must  here  be 
made  is  —  that,  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  the 
existence  of  effectual  jurisdiction,  in  relation 
to  the  individual  and  the  purpose  in  ques- 
tion, is  not  so  certain  when  applied  to  a  man 
in  the  situation  of  an  extraneous  witness,  as 
when  applied  to  a  man  in  the  situation  of 
party^  litigant  in  the  suit  or  cause.  In  the 
case  of  a  party  litigant,  the  interest,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  that  he  has  in  the  suit  or 
cause,  suffices,  to  a  certainty,  to  give  to  the 
hand  of  justice  a  hold,  the  strength  of  which 
is  proportioned  to  the  value  of  that  interest : 
while,  in  the  case  of  an  extraneous  witness, 
there  being  no  such  interest,  —  in  this  case, 
whether  to  the  purpose  in  question  the  hand 
of  justice  have  or  have  not  any  such  hold 
upon  him,  is  matter  of  accident.  But  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  case,  the  existence  of  this 
or  that  state  of  things  in  which  the  remedy 
is  not  applicable,  affords  not  any  reason  why, 
in  any  instance  in  which  it  is  applicable,  it 
should  not  be  applied. 

§  4.  Avoidance  of  Vexation  by  Disclosure, 

In  regard  to  vexation  by  disclosure,  one 
very  simple  consideration  will  suffice  to  show 
how  necessary  it  is  that  it  be  admitted,  in  the 
character  of  a  ground  capable  of  being  found 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  putting  an  exclusion 
upon  ao  article  of  evidence. 
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But  for  this,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of 
any  two  persons  at  any  rate — for  example,  by 
means  of  a  wager — not  to  say  in  the  power  of 
any  one  person,  to  foree  disclosures,  pregnant 
with  mischief  in  any  degree  to  the  public  or 
to  individuals :  —  disclosures  of  which  the 
subject  might  be  a  fact  of  any  sort  at  their 
pleasure :  —  with  the  most  disastrous  effect 
—  investigations  which  public  peace,  not  less 
than  private  delicacy,  would  forbid,  would 
continually  be  made  by  the  most  indelicate 
hands. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  public,  scarcely  a 
day  passes,  but,  in  one  or  other  of  the  two 
legislative  assemblies,  information  called  for 
on  one  side  of  the  House  is  on  this  ground 
refused  on  the  other,  and  by  the  majority  of 
the  House  the  refusal  sanctioned.  That,  in 
but  too  many  of  the  instances  in  which  re- 
fusal takes  place,  no  preponderant  mischief 
would  by  concession  have  been  produced,  the 
refusal  having  self-conscious  misconduct  for 
its  cause,  cannot,  so  long  as  the  conduct  of 
public  men  remains  short  of  perfection,  admit 
of  doubt ;  since  wheresoever  misconduct  has 
any  shape  and  place,  all  evidence,  by  which 
such  misconduct  might  be  brought  to  light, 
will  of  course,  in  so  far  as  the  power  of  re- 
fusal is  in  the  hands  of  any  person  who,  in 
the  character  of  party  to  such  misconduct,  or 
that  of  third  person  acting  under  the  influence 
of  undue  sympathy  towards  any  such  party, 
be  refused :  —  but  what  will  always  be  above 
doubt  is,  that  there  will  have  been  other  in- 
stances in  which  the  mischief  from  disclosure 
would  have  been  preponderant,  and  accord- 
ingly by  official  duty  the  refusal  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  commanded. 

Parties  litigant  —  extraneous  witnesses  — 
individuals  at  large — and  the  public  at  large ; 
—  such  are  the  different  descriptions  of  per- 
sons on  this  occasion  it  may  be  of  use  to  keep 
in  view. 

Vexation  by  disclosure,  —  in  what  cases 
shall  it,  in  what  shall  it  not,  be  considered  as 
forming  an  adequate  ground  for  putting  an 
exclusion  upon  evidence?  Towards  furnishing 
an  answer  to  this  question,  the  following 
rules,  as  far  as  they  go^  may  perhaps  be  found 

to  be  not  altogether  without  their  use : 

1.  Except  as  hereinafter  excepted  (viz.  by 
Rule  6th,)  so  long  as,  with  relation  to  the 
transgression  which  is  directly  in  question,  the 
article  of  evidence  called  for  is  not  either  ir- 
relevant or  superfluous  in  such  case,  although 
among  the  consequences  or  tendencies  of  the 
evidence  or  disclosure  thus  called  for  should 
be  that  of  subjecting  or  exposing,  either  the 
examinee  himself  or  any  other  person,  to  le- 
gal punishment,  whether  on  the  score  of  the 
transgression  in  question,  or  on  the  score  of 
any  other  transgression  which  is  not  the  di- 
rect subject  of  the  inquiry,  be  that  punish, 
mcnt  what  it  may,  the  vexation  produced  by 


it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  constituting 
a  sufficient,  or  in  any  degree  proper  ground, 
ibr  putting  an  exclusion  upon  sudi  evidence. 
JReason.  For,  in  the  necessarily  implied 
opinion  of  the  sovereign,  by  whom  the  penal 
law  creative  of  the  transgression  in  question 
is  upholden,  whatsoever  vexation  is  liable  to 
result  from  the  application  of  the  punishment 
in  question,  in  execution  of  the  law  in  ques- 
tion, will  receive  its  compensation: — its 
compensation,  and  that  a  preponderant  one ; 
viz.  in  respect  of  the  evil  which  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  law  thus  to  produce.  Party  liti- 
gant —  extraneous  witness  —  and  individual 
at  large ; — to  all  these  several  situations,  this 
rule  seems  to  apply  with  equal  justice. 

2.  Vexation,  composed  merely  of  the  bur- 
then of  satisfaction  as  for  wrong,  ought  not 
to  be  considered  as  constituting  any  sufficient 
ground  for  the  exclusion  of  the  evidence  by 
which  an  individual  would  be  subjected  or 
exposed  to  it. 

Reason.  The  same,  mutaiU  mutandis,  as 
in  the  preceding  case. 

3.  Vexation,  consisting  merely  of  the  loss 
and  sensation  of  regret  incident  to  the  legal 
obligation  of  surrendering  or  failing  to  obtain 
a  valuable  object,  which  belongs  of  right  to 
another  party,  —  or  of  rendering  a  burthen- 
some  service,  which  in  any  other  shape  is  by 
law  due  to  such  other  party,  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  constituting  a  sufficient  ground 
for  exclusion,  as  above. 

JReason,  The  same,  ntutatis  mutandis,  as 
above. 

4.  Whatsoever  disclosure,  in  consideration 
of  the  vexation  which  might  result  from  it 
to  an  individual  in  the  situation  oi  principal, 
I.  e.  person  interested  on  his  own  account, 
ought  not  to  be  extracted  from  the  breast  of 
the  individual  himself,  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  breast  of  any  person  to  whom 
it  has  happened  to  receive  information  of  it 
by  means  of  any  situation  of  trust  possessed 
by  him  in  the  character  of  trustee  in  relation 
to  such  principal.* 

*  Note,  that  to  the  situation  of  party  litigant, 
and  that  of  extraneous  witness,  the  means  of  com- 
pulsion adapted  to  the  extraction  of  tesdmoo  j, 
are  by  the  nature  of  things  rendered  altogether 
different  To  the  situation  of  extraneous  witnen, 
that  is,  of  a  person  who  has  no  such  interest  in 
the  cause  as  f^ves  the  hand  of  justice  (as  above) 
a  hold  upon  him,  some  extraneous  instrument  or 
compulsion —  such,  for  instance,  as  coercive  im- 
prisonment, is  necessanr.  On  th«  other  hand,  in 
the  situation  of  ])arty  litigant,  the  interest  a  man 
has  in  the  cause  is,  in  the  hand  of  the  judge,  an 
instrument  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  From 
pertinacious  non-responsion  after  pertinent  inter- 
rogation, want  of  merits  is  the  inference  which, 
on  the  occasion  of  any  private  inquiry,  is  drawn 
of  course  by  common  sense :  and  the  same  on  the 
occasion  of  legal  inquiry  would  have  been  the 
inference  drawn  by  common  law,  if  bv  common 
law,  common  sense,  in  conjunction  witn  common 
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ReoMom,  For,  the  disclosure  being  the  same« 
the  vexation  produced  by  it  will  not  be  ma- 
terially different,  whatsoever  be  the  $ovrce 
firom  which  the  disclosure  may  happen  to  have 
been  extracted. 

5.  But  where  the  principal  himself  ought 
not  to  stand  exempted  from  the  obligation  of 
making  the  disclosure,  neither  should  any  trus- 
tee of  his  be,  on  his  behalf,  so  exempted.* 

Beason,  For,  to  the  principal,  the  vexation 
will  not  be  greater  if  the  breast  from  which 
the  disclosure  is  extracted  be  that  of  another 


honesty  had  been  uken  for  iu  guides.  From 
non-responston,  and  that  which  is  equivalent  to  it, 
the  inference  is,  on  either  side,  want  of  merits: 
the  principal  fact  probabilized,  want  of  merits: 
cvidcatiary  &ct,  non.responsion.  false  or  evasive 
Rsponaioo.  In  penalty  on  the  defendant's  side, 
ftct  probabiliiea  delinquency,  viz.  in  the  shape 
specified  in  the  charge:  from  false responsion,  or 
evasive  inference,  the  same :  of  this  circumstantial 
evidence,  the  probative  force  is  not  indeed  abso- 
Intely  conclusive,  bemg  liable  to  be  weakened  by 
possible  infiimative  drcumstanoes  (seethe chap- 
ter on  Circumstantial  Evidence.)  It  is,  however, 
uudi  more  so  than  many  an  article  of  drcum- 
stantial  evidence,  whidi,  in  present  practice,  is 
in  use  to  be  acted  upon  as  conclusive. 

*  For  avoidance  of  needless  hardship  by  dis- 
dosure,  the  nature  of  things  admits  of  a  variety 
of  expedients,  which,  in  a  system  directed  really 
to  the  ends  of  justic^  and  founded  in  a  regard  to 
human  fe^ings,  wouui  be  adopted  with  alacrity; 
but  which,  under  a  system  directed  to  such  op- 
posite ends,  and  under  the  dominion  of  such  q>- 
pflsite  affections,  will  of  course  be  treated  with 
affiectcd  acorn  as  visionary  and  ridiculous. 

The  mischief  to  be  guarded  against,  suppose 
St  to  have  its  source  in  the  apprehended  and  un- 
pnnishahle  resentment  of  thu  or  that  individual 
in  relation  to  whom,  by  some  domestic  or  other 
intimate  connexion,  the  party  has  been  placed  in 
a  state  of  dependence,  more  or  less  strict  and 
hiesisUble :  —  father,  guardian  (the  party  being 
of  full  age,  or  under  age,)  husbano,  expected 
husband  or  wife,  fiuher  or  guardian  of  ditto,  pa- 
tnm,  official  superior,  principal  customer  in  the 
wav  of  trade,  and  so  rorth. 

1.  By  the  principle  of  occasional  privacy  (as 
explained  Chapter  VlII.  §  10,}  mucn  might  be 
done  towarda  th^  avoidance  of  mischief  in  this 
aliape.  The  witness  examined  by  the  judee,  in 
lus  adjoining  ^ivy^chamber — with  or  without 
the  vreaence  m  persons  named  for  the  purpose, 
one  Dj  the  party  on  each  side,  with  the  approba- 
tioo  of  the  judge,  and  bound  by  a  solemn  promise 
warn  of  secresy. 

S.  The  ottjectionable  testimony  in  question  not 
to  be  called  for,  but  in  case  of  necessity,  i  c:  for 
of  other  sufficient  evidence. 

3.  Power  to  the  judge,  to  exact  or  refuse  to 
exact,  to  admit  or  refuse  to  admit,  the  objection- 
aUe  testimony,  accordingto  the  judsment  formed 
by  him  on  the  question,  whether  by  admission 
or  exduaioo  the  greater  evil  would  lie  produced: 
Mcfa  opinion  to  be  supported  by  special  reasons, 
to  be  ttiereopoo  entered  in  a  book,  to  be  keptfor 
■ndi  purpose :  a  secret  regiHety  not  acoesaible  but 
to  particular  persons  and  for  particular  purposes. 

4.  Power  to  the  judffe.  if,  in  his  declared  opi- 
nkm,  the  importance  of  the  matter  in  question  be 
•nffident  to  warrant  such  an  expedient,  to  con- 
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person,  than  if  it  were  his  own :  and  if  no  ade- 
quate ground  for  the  exdusion  can  be  formed 
by  the  vexation  produced  by  the  disclosure  in 
the  breast  of  the  individual  whose  interest  in 
the  matter  is  of  the  self-regarduig  kind,  still 
less  can  it  be  formed  by  that  sympathetic 
spedes  of  vexation  which  on  such  an  account 
is  unfit  to  be  considered  as  forming  a  separate 
item,  as  being  liable  to  be  produced,  as  it 
were  by  contagion,  in  the  breasts  of  a  number 
of  persons,  and  thence,  in  a  quantity  altoge- 
ther indefinite,  in  the  case  of  each  individual 


vene  the  individual,  whose  apprehended  resent- 
ment constitutes  the  objection  —  to  convene  him 
for  the  purpose  of  recondlinghim,  hy  proper  re- 
presentations, to  the  inquiry  the  necessity  or  which 
IS  imposed  by  the  exigences  of  justice. 

Other  temperaments  directed  to  the  same  ob- 
jects— amongst  them,  regulations  having  in  view 
tlie  prevention  of  the  abuses  to  which  the  powers 
in  question  stand  exposed — might  here  have  been 
brought  to  view:  but  in  m  contracted  a  sketch 
as  the  present,  too  much  space  will  already  be 
thought  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  an  object  so 
anomalous  and  so  hopdess. 

Operations  of  m  domestic  a  cast  will  be  imme- 
diatdv  seen  to  be  not  compatible  with  the  system 
of  technical  procedure,  nor  therefore  with  that 
mode  of  jury-trial  which  it  involves. 

A  system  of  which  they  formed  a  part  could 
be  no  other  than  a  modification  of  the  system  of 
natural  procedure,  such  as  that  brought  to  view 
in.  another  work  (Scotch  Reform^  under  which, 
in  non-penal  cases  in  general,  ano  perhaps,  to  a 
certain  extent^  as  at  presentunder  justice-of-peace 
law  in  the  lignter  and  less  important  penal  cases, 
without  the  forms,  and  consequently  without  the 
deiay,  vexation,  and  expense^  to  which,  under  the 
existing  system,  may  be  added  the  preeipaiion^ 
inseparably  or  otherwise  attached  to  jury-trial, 
the  suit  or  cause  might  be  tried  and  receive  its 
decision  in  thejirst  instance  from  a  single  judge, 
with  or  without  un-lawleamed  assessors,  two  or 
some  such  small  number,  changing  like  jurj- 
men,  and  of  the  dass  of  jurymen ;  — jury-tnal 
not  to  be  resorted  to,  but  m  so  far  as  demanded 
by  a  party  in  the  wav  of  appeal,  as  at  present  in 
the  case  of  new  trial :  causes  too  complicated  to 
recdve  a  well  grounded  decision  in  the  compass 
of  a  single  sittmg,  bdng  as  there  mentioned,  de- 
composed  and  resolved  into  separate  issues  triable 
by  separate  juries. 

A^nst  discretionary  power,  when  proposed  to 
be  given  to  a  judge  bv  law,  and  limiteu  by  the 
same  law,  meaning  always  real  law,  .—against 
power  to  the  exercise  of  which  all  eyes  would  be 
directed  by  the  very  law  bjr  which  it  would  be  con- 
ferred, the  eye  of  public  jealousy  is  apt  enough, 
frequently  more  than  enough,  to  put  itself  upon 
the  alert.  Towards  power  almost  mfinitdy  more 
extensive  and  expoeed  to  abuse,  to  it  have  been 
assumed  and  exerdsed  without  law, — such  as  is 
all  power  exercised  in  the  haze  of  common,  alias 
unwritten  law  —  especially  if  the  abuse  be  in  a 
particular  decree  inveterate,  no  such  guardian  eye 
can  be  prevailed  upon  to  open  itsdfT 

Under  judge-made  law,  all  judicial  power  is  ar- 
bitrary—essentially and  irremediably  arbitrary. 
Where  there  is  no  fixed  standard,  on  whom  can 
aberration  justly  be  chargeable  ?  When  there  is 
nothing^o  err  from,  how  can  aberration  ever  have 
phwx? 
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in  whose  breast  is  produced  any  particle  of 
vexation  of  the  self-regarding  kind. 

6.  On  the  ground  of  apprehended  mischief 
to  the  public,  the  judges  ought  to  be  not  only 
authorized,  but  required,  to  apply  to  the  de- 
manded disclosure,  absolutely  or  provisional- 
ly, exclusion  or  modification,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  case :  declaring  at  the  same 
time,  in  what  particular  shape  it  is  that  the 
mischief  is  apprehended  ;  and  if  it  be  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  business  of  any  particular  of- 
ficial department,  making  communication  of 
the  matter  to  the  chief  of  such  department, 
giving  at  the  same  time  notice  to  the  parties 
of  the  communication  so  made,  and  appoint- 
ing a  day  on  which,  on  failure  of  sufficient 
cause  shown  for  non-disclosure,  disclosure 
shall  be  exigible. 

7.  There  are  certain  transgressions,  the 
nature  of  which  is  such,  that  the  evil  which 
they  are  liable  to  produce  is  produced  wholly 
or  principally  by  disclosure.  If  on  either  side, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  suit  or  cause,  penal  or 
non-penal,  having  a  different  object,  evidence 
be  called  for,  of  which,  if  delivered,  the  effect 
may  be  to  expose  any  person,  party  or  not 
party  to  the  suit  or  cause,  to  the  suspicion  of 
having  been  concerned  in  a  transgression  of 
this  description,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  option 
of  the  judge  to  exact  the  delivery  of  such  evi- 
dence, to  permit  it  simply  without  exacting 
it,  or  to  prohibit  and  prevent  the  delivery  of 
it ;  pursuing  that  one  of  those  courses  which 
in  his  judgment  promises  upon  the  whole  to 
be  productive  of  the  least  balance  on  the  side 
of  evil,  or  the  greatest  on  the  side  of  good. 

On  any  such  occasion,  for  striking  a  balance 
such  as  above  mentioned,  the  following  are 
the  items  that  seem  most  material  to  be  kept 
in  view  in  the  taking  of  the  account :  — 

Item  1.  The  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
evily  for  the  avoidance  of  which — or  (what  is 
the  same  thing  in  other  words)  of  the  good, 
for  the  production  of  whidi  the  evidence  in 
question  is  demanded:  the  evil,  for  example, 
subjection  to  undue  punishment — subjection 
to  an  undue  burthensome  obligation,  on  the 
score  of  satisfaction  as  for  wrong ;  —  subjec- 
tion to  an  undue  burthensome  obligation  on 
any  other  score ; — undue  loss  of  any  valuable 
possession,  or  of  any  valuable  service  due  at 
the  charge  of  this  or  that  individual :  —  the 
good  —  viz.  by  the  application  of  punishment 
where  due — by  the  administration  of  satis- 
&ction  as  for  wrong,  at  the  charge  of  the 
wrong-doer  —  and  so  forth,  as  above. 

Item  2.  The  probability  of  the  evil  appre- 
hended, in  the  event  of  an  exclusion  put  upon 
the  proposed  article  of  evidence.  The  greater 
the  probability,  that  without  the  proposed 
article  of  evidence,  the  effect  proposed  from 
it  wilt  be  produced  by  other  means — i.  e.  the 
less  the  need  there  is  of  it,  to  the  purpose  of 
producing  that  effect, — the  less  the  advantage 


is,  which,  in  case  of  its  being  delivered,  there 
will  be  to  set  against  the  evil  attached  to  the 
disclosure. 

Item  3.  The  magnitude  of  the  evil  pro- 
ducible by  the  disclosure. 

Item  4.  The  probability  or  improbability^ 
that  if  not  by  the  proposed  evidence,  the  dis- 
closure will  be  brought  about  by  some  other 
means. 

To  probability  substitute  certainty,  the  evil 
chargeable  on  the  delivery  of  the  evidence  in 
question  vanishes. 

8.  On  the  score  of  an  offence  of  a  purely 
public  nature,  unaccompanied  with  suflering 
inflicted  on  any  assignable  individual,  punish- 
ment may  with  less  inconvenience  be,  in  any 
given  in^vidual  instance,  remitted,  thma  ta- 
tisfiiction  as  for  wrong  done  to  an  assignable 
individual  refused. 

Reason,  For  if  the  offence  be  but  rarely 
repeated — ^the  more  rarely,  the  less  is  tlie  need 
of  punishment  for  the  prevention  of  it :  on  the 
other  hand,  if  frequently  —  the  more  fi*e- 
quently  repeated,  the  more  frequently  will  the 
opportunity  occur  of  inflicting  punishment  in 
respect  of  it,  without  need  of  producing,  in 
addition  to  such  punishment,  the  casual  and 
extraordinary  evil  here  in  question  — vis.  the 
vexation  producible  by  disclosure. 

§  5.  Evidence  that  ought  not  to  be  admitted-^ 
Disclosure  of  Catholic  Confession, 

Question.  On  the  occasion,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  suit  or  cause,  penal  or  non-penal, 
ought  a  priest  to  be  compellable  or  receivable 
to  reveal  any  communication  made  to  him  m 
such  in  the  way  of  confession,  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Catholic  or  any  other  church 
or  religious  persuasion  ? 

Answer,  Neither  compellable  nor  receiv- 
able. 

Reasons,  —  1.  In  any  law  or  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, rendering  such  information  compel- 
lable or  receivable,  would  be  included  the 
effect  of  a  pend  law,  prohibiting,  in  relation 
to  the  most  important  cases  in  general,  and 
all  criminal  cases  in  particular,  the  exercise 
of  the  religious  function  in  question :  ~  a 
penal  law,  having  for  its  penalty  the  punish- 
ment or  burthensome  obligation,  whatsoever 
it  might  be,  to  which,  by  the  testimony  of  the 
priest,  the  individual  confessing,  or  any  other 
individual,  would  be  liable  to  be  subjected. 

In  whatsoever  suit  or  cause,  penal  or  non- 
penal,  it  were  proposed  to  make  a  religionist 
of  the  persuasion  in  question  defendant,  it 
would  become  a  matter  of  course  for  the  plain- 
tiff or  prosecator,  under  the  direction  or  by 
the  instrumentality  of  his  Uw  adviser,  to  look 
out  for  the  priest  to  whom  the  proposed  de- 
fendant was  in  the  habit  of  resorting  for  thu 
purpose,  and  to  summon  him  to  appear  as  a 
witness. 

A  regulation  to  any  such  effect  would  there- 
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ibre  be  a  virtual  proecription  of  the  exercise 
of  Uw  Catholic  religion. 

2.  In  compensation  for  the  evil  of  this 
tyranny,  no  good  would  in  any  shape  be  pro- 
duced. 

To  the  public  at  large,  in  respect  of  the  in- 
terest it  has  in  giving  execution  and  effect  to 
the  aggregate  body  of  the  laws — in  a  word, 
to  the  ends  of  justice,  so  fiur  from  being  con- 
ducive, an  obligation  to  this  effect  would  be 
pvrely  adverse.  In  relation  to  the  most  mis- 
chievous crimes,  for  example,  the  effect  of  the 
institution  in  question,  in  so  far  as  it  has  any, 
is  much  the  more  sincerely  and  uniformly,  not 
ooly  preventive,  but  compensative,  than  the 
efleet  aimed  at  by  the  laws  for  the  sake  of 
nAi^  if  at  all,  the  proscription  of  it  would 
be  caUed  for. 

1.  It  is  in  regard  to  the  contingent  future 
pr€vemiiv€,  in  so  far  as,  by  means  of  the  inter- 
course in  question,  any  such  impression  as 
r^pemtrnmee  and  re/orwuUitm  is  produced. 

2.  It  may,  even  in  a  more  determijiate  way, 
have,  and  doubtless  ever  and  anon  has  had, 
the  happy  effect  of  exercising  a  preventive 
influence.  Suppose  that,  by  this  means,  on 
the  part  of  a  penitent  of  his,  the  existence  of 
this  or  that  particular  misdiievous  habit  or 
propensity  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
ipiritaal  guide,  various  are  the  ways  in  which, 
without  exposing  the  penitent  to  discovery, 
measures  may  be  employed  for  the  prevention 
of  the  impending  mischief. 

3.  Of  this  spiritual  guide  and  comforter,  the 
intneaoe  will  naturally,  be  it  what  it  may,  in 
pfoportion  as  circumstances  indicate  a  pro- 
■ahntty  of  success,  be  applied,  not  only  to 
the  prevention  of  future  transgressions,  but 
the  disposing  of  the  penitent  to  make  repa- 
ration for  mischief  done  by  misdeeds  already 
perpetrated.* 


*  In  the  case  of  mischievous  >criminality,  the 
daty  of  compensation  and  the  use  of  the  confes. 
sionsl  in  promoting  the  fulfilment  of  it,  has, 
among  Catholics,  Men  a  known  suttject  of  con- 
tUmwoa  and  publication.  A  treatise,  Sur  la 
M§siUuiion^  by  La  Plncelle.  is  a  work  the  tide 
ef  which  cannot  be  altogether  unknown  even 
aaiimg  Protestants. 

To  this  purpose,  let  the  actual  efi^  produced 
by  Catholicism  be  ever  so  small,  it  can  scarcely 
be  much  smaller  than  the  utmost  effect  aimed  at 
by  English  judge-made  law;  and  in  particular, 
ttat  part  of  it,  which  being  the  product  of  the 
most  unexperienced  and  barbarous  ages,,  is  so 
piously  hela  to  view  as  a  standard  to  which  the 
rule  of  acdoo  in  a  riper  and  milder  state  of  so- 
ciety oaght  for  ever  to  be  kept  conformable.  In 
so  far  as  that  branch  of  the  law  finds  the  means 
«f  execntioo,  when  the  criminal  has  been  con- 
sifBsd  to  legal  slaughter,  what  property  he  has, 
iaotcad  of  remaining  for  the  subsistence  of  his 
famooeot  fiunily,  orl^dng  applied  to  the  purpose 
ef  sffimiinf  compensation  to  the  imured  as  well 
as  innocent  victim  or  victims  of  his  crime,  is 
Biised  and  made  a  prey  of,  nominally  to  the  benefit 
if  the  monarch  alooe,  really  to  the  jomt  benefit 


Crimes  of  sectarian  ^naticism  apart,  by  this 
time  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  out  of  date,  in 
no  respect  or  degree  can  this  sort  of  power  be 
conducive  to  the  taking  anjrthing  away  from 
the  usefully-preventive,  or  in  any  other  way 
remedial  operation  of  the  political  or  legal 
sanction.  But  if  by  means  of  the  power  of 
absolution,  which  is  considered  as  attached 
to  the  exercise  of  this  religious  function,  the 
usefully-preventive  influence  of  the  religious 
sanction  be,  in  that  dass  of  religionists,  upon 
the  whole  rendered  less  than  0  —  a  proposi- 
tion the  truth  of  which  will,  by  the  conside- 
ration just  brought  to  view,  be  at  least  ren- 
dered dubious  —  then  the  diminution  is  an 
inconvenience  insepcutible  from  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  not  removable  but  by  the  extir- 
pation of  it. 

§  6.  Evidence  that  ought  to  be  exacted, — 
CHents*  Communication. 

Quettion.  A  lawyer — ought  he  to  be  com- 
pellable or  receivable  to  disclose  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  disclosure  of  which  would  be  dis- 
serviceable  to  a  client  of  his,  in  respect  of  a 
suit  or  cause,  non-penal  or  penal,  in  which 
sodi  client  is  party,  plaintiff,  or  defendant  ? 

^itsaper.  Tes :  compellable  at  any  rate ;  if 
not  when  uncalled  for  receivable.  For  what 
reason  ought  be  to  be  exempted?  —  from  an 
obligation  to  that  effect,  what  is  the  real  evil 
capable  of  taking  place?  None  whatever: 
unless,  in  a  penal  case,  the  subjecting  a  man 
to  punishment  where  due,  —  in  a  non-penal 
case,  the  subjecting  a  man  to  the  obligation 
of  rendering  the  service  demanded  where  due, 
or  compensation,  or  both,  be  to  be  placed  to 
the  account  of  evil :  —  placed  on  this  occa- 
sion, while  they  are  not  on  any  others. 

The  considerations  which  forbid  the  com- 
pelling or  admitting  the  Catholic  confessor 
to  disclose  misdeeds  revealed  to  him  in  con- 
fession, have  just  been  brought  to  view :  — 
neither  these  nor  any  other  considerations  of 
a  like  tendency,  will  be  found  to  have  any 
application  to  the  lawyer's  case. 

To  the  non-transgressor  —  to  the  innocent 
and  honest  client  —  no  such  exemption  can  be 
of  any  the  smallest  use.  By  the  supposi- 
tion, not  having  done  anything  wrong,  nothing 
wrong  will  he  have  to  confess. 

The  criminal, — the  wrong-doer, — to  these 
and  these  alone,  the  roan  of  law  himself  ex- 
cepted,  can  an  exemption  of  this  sort  be  of 
any  use. 

To  the  Catholic  priest  and  confessor,  it 

of  the  monarch  and  the  ever-industrious  manu- 
foctureis  of  his  prerogative. 

With  this  ''  vicarious  satisfaction.**  the  mo- 
rality of  Blackstone  has  decUred  itself  perfectly 
well  satisfied.  The  satisfiMrdon  of  the  learned 
panegyrist  would  probably  not  have  been  quite  so 
cordial,  bad  the  principle  of  vicarious  apphcation 
extended  itself  to  kwyen*  salaries  and  fees. 
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k  matter  of  universally  understood  and  ac- 
knowledged duty  to  do  what  depends  upon 
him,  as  above  mentioned,  towards  the  lessen- 
ing the  number  of  mischievous  acts  in  general, 
and  lessening  the  amount  of  the  mischief  pro- 
duced by  such  as  have  been  committed ;  and 
that  towards  so  salutary  an  end,  more  or  less, 
how  much  soever  less  than  could  be  wished, 
is  constantly  done,  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 

By  the  lawyer,  in  his  diaracter  of  counsel 
or  attorney  for  the  criminal  or  self-conscious 
wrong-doer,  so  far  from  being  ever  exercised, 
no  such  salutary  influence  is  ever  so  much  as 
pretended  to  be  exerdsed,  or  anything  done 
towards  the  exercise  of  it. 

On  the  contrary,  in  relation  to  a  trans- 
gression of  any  description — say  for  example 
a  felony  —  the  part  taken  by  a  lawyer  in  the 
character  of  counsel  for  the  defendant,  is  ex- 
actly the  part  which  is  taken  by  an  accessary 
afler  the  fact  to  tnat  same  felony,  with  no 
other  difference  than  that  between  ignorance 
and  danger  on  the  one  part,  and  knowledge, 
skin,,  and  security,  on  Uie  other. 

In  the  situation  of  judge,  the  man  of  law 
(I  speak  more  especially  of  English  practice) 
manufactures  flaws  and  loop-holes  for  male- 
factors and  wrong-doers  to  creep  out  at  :*  — 
io  the  situation  6f  counsel  for  the  criminal 
or  wrong-doing  defendant,  Tnot  to  speak  of 
wrong-doing  and  unjustly  aemanding  plain- 
tiff,) he  lets  out  to  the  malefactor  and  wrong- 
doer his  best  endeavours,  to  the  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  make  his  advantage  of  the 
assistance  and  encouragement  thus  provided 
and  held  out  to  him  by  his  confederate  on 
the  bench. 

It  is  a  maxim  among  the  brotherhood  —  a 
maxim  not  only  acted  upon  but  avowed,  as 
often  as  under  &vour  of  opportunity,  acquies- 
cence can  be  hoped  for — that  right  and  wrong 
are  creatures  of  their  creation,  and  of  which 
the  existence  is  at  all  times  dependent  upon 
their  pleasure ;  that,  in  so  &r  as  practised  or 
encouraged  by  a  judge,  vice  becomes  virtue 
—  in  so  £sr  as  punbhed  or  vituperated  by 
him,  virtue  becomes  vice. 

It  is  in  virtue  and  under  favour  of  this 
maxim,  that,  under  the  name  of  fictions,  fiilse- 
hoods,  in  comparison  of  which  the  worst  of 
those  which  in  vulgar  language  receive  the 
name  of  lies,  are  current :  liberty-oppressing 
and  money-catching  &lsehoods  —  falsehoods 
by  these  same  arbiters  of  human  destiny  them- 
selves  committed,  rewarded,  and  more  than 
encouraged, — compelled ;  were,as  Blackstone 
himself  found  himself  everywhere  obliged  to 
confess,  employed  throughout  as  matenals  in 
the  foundation  of  the  system  of  procedure  in 
particular,  and  in  general  in  the  whole  fabric 
of  judge-made  law,  alias  common,  alias  un- 
written law. 

•  Flaws,  viz.  by  means  of  the  principle  of 
nHll\fieation,  and  other  devices. 


[ClLXlt 

It  is  in  virtue  and  under  favour  of  this  same 
maxim,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  Self  and  Co. 
they  have  licensed  Co.  to  render  to  male&c- 
tors  that  sort  of  support  and  encouragement 
for  the  rendering  of  which,  those  to  whom 
they  have  not  communicated  the  licence  are, 
under  the  name  of  accetsaries  after  the  ftict, 
dealt  with  by  them  as  fielons.f 


•f*  ^' Call  upon  a  man  —  of  aU  men,  call  upon  a 
man  of  law — to  break  his  trust  ?**  cries  the  man 
of  law.  Yes,  surely:  and  why?  Because  the 
same  considerations  of  general  utility  and  justicr. 
which  in  other  cases  call  upon  the  ministers  or 
justice  to  compel  the  observance  of  a  trust,  call 
upon  him  in  tnis  case  to  compel  the  breadi  of  it: 
the  breach  —or  if  instead  of  the  cooler  word 
breach^  the  more  impassioned  word  betraying-  or 
violation  be  employed  in  preference,  the  state  of 
the  case  will  not  be  altered. 

A  trust  is  but  a  species  of  contracL  Be  the 
contract  what  it  may,  ^m  an  arrangement  of 
law  authorizing  or  eiyoinrng  the  breach  of  it,  what 
is  the  consequence  apprehended  ?  On  each  indi- 
vidual occasion,  one  or  other  of  two  consequences 
it  must  be,  viz.  that  either  the  contract  will  not  be 
entered  into,  or  if  entered  into,  it  will  be  broken. 
But  if  the  effect  of  the  contract,  as  often  as  it  has 
any,  be  of  a  nature  mischievous  to  the  commu- 
nity, productive  of  a  balance  on  the  side  of  eriL, 
—  that  these  consequences,  the  one  or  the  other 
of  them,  should  on  every  occasion  take  place,  is 
exactly  the  result,  the  happening  of  which  will  m 
the  wish  of  every  man,  in  whose  scale  of  import- 
ance the  welfare  of  the  community  in  question, 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  or 
its  members  —occupies  a  hinier  place,  than  that 
of  a  wrong-doer  andf  his  hired  accomplice. 

An  act  which  in  itself —  which  in  its  own  <uu 
ture  —  is  prcyudicial  to  society^  is  it  in  the  power 
of  two  men,  by  agreeing  to  join  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  it — of  any  two  men,  so  as  one  of  them 
be  a  lawyer — Co  render  it  innoxious  and  justiii- 
able? 

What  is  desirable  is,  that  by  honest  men  of 
all  descriptions,  honest  and  preponderantly  bene- 
ficial  ccmtracts  of  all  descriptions  should  be  ob- 
served, performed,  and  carried  into  effect.  Does 
it  follow,  that  between  dishonest  men  of  all  de- 
scriptions, and  their  respective  confeder«itea  and 
coaojutors,  hired  horn  this  or  that  one  of  the 
several  houses  of  call  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Temple-Bar,  to  contracts  having  ibr  their  object 
the  giving  success  to  dishonest  acts,  and  security 
to  the  actors,  the  like  force  and  effect  should,  as 
far  as  depends  upon  law  and  judicature,  be  se- 
cured ?  In  the  case  of  an  honest  engagement,  it 
is  by  the  observance  of  it  —  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
honest and  pernicious  engagement,  it  is  by  the 
breach  of  it  —  that  the  community  is  served. 

In  a  case  of  felony  —  in  a  case  of  swindling  or 
smuggling  —  in  a  case  of  criminalitv  or  of  trans- 
gression in  anv  other  mischievous  shape,  —  it  is 
not  contendea  that,  between  accessary  and  ac- 
cessary before  the  fact,  engagements,  having  for 
t^eir  object  either  the  effectuation  of  the  distinct 
purpose,  or  the  safety  of  the  transaction,  shouhi 
be  kept :  —  then  why  as  between  accessary  and 
accenary  after  the  fact? 

Mischievous  contracts  ought  not  to  be  formed : 
and  were  it  only  to  the  end  that  in  other  instances 
they  may  not  l>e  formed,— in  those  in  which  they 
have  been  formed,  they  ought  not  to  be  prr* 
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§  7.  AvoidaMce  of  Expense, 

Cues  where  ezclusioii  of  evidence  may  be 
inquired,  by  the  subserviency  of  such  exclu- 
sion  to  the  avoidance  of  preponderantly  nus- 
chievous  expense. 

Of  this  class  of  cases,  an  exemplification, 
though  under  another  head,  has  been  already 
given.  In  case  of  compensation,  vexation 
to  A  becomes  expense  to  B,  at  whose  charge 
the  compensation  is  afforded.  But  in  this 
-ease,  the  effect  of  the  compensation  is  —  to 
take  away  the  need,  and  thence  the  propriety, 
of  putting  an  exclusion  upon  the  evidence, 
even  supposing  that,  but  for  the  rompensa- 
tion,  the  propriety  of  such  exclusion  would 
have  been  ever  so  dear  and  incontestable. 

But,  by  whatsoever  cause  produced  (com- 

fbrmedy  —  they  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  be 
pertonned. 

A  tnist  is  a  sort  or  species  of  contract:  —  and 
who  is  the  sort  of  man  who,  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  own  sinister  interest,  at  the  expense  of 
ever^  honest  interest,  calls  for  a  blind  and  indis- 
criminating  observance  of  this  pernicious  con. 
tract?  MTbo  but  that  very  sort  or  man,  who,  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  same  sinister  interest— 
with  the  prind]de  of  nuUificadon  in  his  hand  — 
that  instrument  of  his  own  manufacture,  by  a 
touch  of  which  not  only  all  private  engagements, 
but  all  public  engagements  —in  a  wora,  all  laws, 
are  broken  and  bereft  of  all  thdr  efficacy  at  his 
pleasure,  —  breaks  and  annihilates  any  the  most 
beneficial  engagements  without  remorse. 

With      •  '  -     •       • 

general^ 
and  sinister 
of  the  annulment  of  a  contract :  — when,  without 
so  much  as  the  pretence  of  good,  general  or  par- 
ticular,  on  the  mere  ground  of  thb  or  that  auioble 
^this  or  that  palpably  absurd  or  mendacious 
asMmblace  of  words  in  his  mouth,  on  grounds 
eonfiesscdly,  or  rather  professedly,  foreign  and 
irrelevant  to  the  meriti — for  non-compliance  with 
this  or  that  condition,  never  announced,  and  by 
the  most  sagacious  discernment  and  ingenuity 
incapable  of  odog  antidpated — for  non-perform. 
ance  of  this  or  that  condition,  the  perfonnanceof 
which  he  has  taken  care  shall  be  impossible,  he 
destroys  whatM)ever  contract  comes  in  his  way  at 
pleasure. 

Note  also,  that  the  same  sinister  interest  which 
lor  the  benefit  of  his  own  trade  engaged  the  man 
of  law  to  secure  to  himself  so  convenient  an  ex- 

'  the  same 
fthemo- 

.    .  ,  to  whose 

healing  art  a  malefactor,  wounded  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  enterprise,  has  had  recourse  for  re- 
lief, and  who  by  his  lips  is  called  upon  to  hdp 
to  destroy  the  bfe  which  his  hand  had  saved :  — 
the  trust  reposed  in  the  exerciser  of  this  pain- 
aasnaging  and  life-preserving  art —  of  whose  la- 
bours good  in  the  purest  shape  is  the  unvarying 
object,  is  this  purely  virtuous  and  beneficial  trust 
secured  likewise  from  disclosure  ?  Not  it  indeed : 
—  any  more  than  that  of  the  banker^  or  the  exer- 
ciser of  any  other  honest  trade  or  profession  by 
which  service  without  fraud  or  hypocrisy  is  in 
any  shape  performed. 


pensation  for  vexation,  or  any  other,)  in  what 
cases,  if  in  any,  shall  expense  attached  to  the 
exhibition  of  evidence  —  expense  in  its  own 
shape  —  be  considered  as  constituting  a  pro 
per  ground  for  the  exclusion  of  it  ? 

Of  the  general  principle  from  which,  in 
every  case,  an  answer  to  this  question  may  be 
deduced,  suffident  explanation,  it  is  supposed, 
has  been  given  above. 

For  conveying  a  conception,  however  slight, 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  this  spot  in  the 
field  of  procedure  is  incumbered,  a  reference, 
however  short,  to  existing  practice,  seems 
scarcely  to  be  dispensed  with. 

Under  English  judge-made  law,  forgetting 
through  these,  as  well  as  so  many  other  diffi- 
culties,  a  very  simple  rule  suffices :  —  right  to 
juatice  depends  upon  opulence.  The  law  is  a 
lottery :  have  you  money  enough  for  a  ticket  ? 
Down  with  your  money  and  take  your  chance. 
Does  money  run  short  with  you  ?  Lie  still 
and  be  ruined.  It  was  not  for  you  that  jus- 
tice, or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that  judge- 
made  law  was  made. 

On  the  mere  tender  of  a  sum  ot  money  ade^ 
quote  (i,  e,  that  shall  eventually  be  deemed 
adequate)  to  the  expected  expense,  be  his  tes- 
timony relevant  to  the  matter  in  issue  or  not, 
every  man  is  bound  to  attendance :  without 
such  adequate  tender,  no  man  is  bound  to  at- 
tendance. 

Where  needless  and  uncompensated,  the 
vexation  imposed — where  necessary  to  jus- 
tice,  and  thereby  the  vexation  compensated, 
the  service  not  exacted — such,  on  this  pxirt 
of  the  field,  are  the  evils  produced  by  judge- 
made  law. 

From  the  further  end  of  the  kingdom  a  nuui 
may  be  called  away  from  his  business,  and  kept 
from  it  days  or  weeks :  for  his  expense,  he 
receives  a  compensation,  adequate  or  inade- 
quate :  for  his  loss  of  time  — a  loss  in  which 
pecuniary  loss,  the  equivalent  of  expense  to 
an  indefinite  amoimt,  may  have  been  involved 
—  no  compensation  does  he  recdve  what- 
ever. 

Watching  his  opportunity,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  any  man  buying  at  the  justice-shop  an  in- 
strument called  a  subpoenA,  and  pajring  more- 
over to  the  proposed  witness  any  sum  of 
money  of  the  suffidency  of  which  he  is  as- 
sured, to  inflict  injury  to  an  unlimited  amount 
on  any  other  man  in  whose  suffering  he  be- 
holds a  source  of  sinister  enjoyment. 

Such  is  the  mischief  to  which  the  hand  of 
venal  justice  lends  itself,  by  exacting  labour  in 
this  shape,  where  it  ought  not  to  be  exacted. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  the  need  of  it  be 
ever  so  urgent — let  the  consequences  of  its 
being  withbolden  be  ever  so  ruinous  —  let  the 
vexation  attached  to  the  rendering  of  it  be 
to  the  proposed  witness  ever  so  slight  and  in- 
considerable, —  no  money,  no  evidence. 

Money  at  stake  upon  the  cause,  say  £4000 ; 
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advance  necessary  to  defray  the  proposed  wit- 
ness's expense,  say  £5 ; — rather  than  the  rich 
man  should  suffer  a  loss  of  £5,  upon  the  poor 
man  a  loss  is  imposed  of  £4000. 

Of  the  mass  of  mischief  capable  of  issuing 
from  this  source,  under  the  complication  of 
uncertainties  under  which  business  of  this  sort 
labours,  a  portion  more  or  less  considerable 
must,  it  cannot  but  be  acknowledged,  remain 
always  unavoidable. 

But  in  comparison  of  that,  the  source  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  imperfections  of  the 
system,  the  part  which  has  its  source  in  the 
inexorable  and  incorrigible  nature  of  things 
will  be  found  inconsiderable. 

By  those  timely  explanations,  the  need  of 
which  there  has  been  such  perpetual  occasion 
to  bring  to  view,— difficulty  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  shapes,  would,  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  it  be  cleared  up — evil  in  these,  as 
in  so  many  other  shapes,  by  £sr  the  largest 

Sortion  of  it  dispelled.  No  such  explanations 
ave  place — no  such  explanations  ever  can 
take  place.  Effectual  care  has  been  taken 
that  no  such  explanations  ever  shall  take 
place : — and  why  ?  Lest  in  these  same  shapes, 
evil  to  suitors,  and  thence  good  in  the  shape 
of  profit,  power,  and  ease  to  Judge  and  Co., 
should  be  dispeUed.* 

*  **  To  enable  a  man  to  produce  his  witnesses 
before  a  jury,"  says  Mr.  Peake,  —  (but  how  ia  it 
where  there  is  no  jury  ?  )  —  "  in  cases,"  con- 
tinues he,  *•*•  where  they  will  not  voluntaril  v  appear 
in  his  behalf,"  (add —or  it  is  apprehended  may 
Bot,)  "  the  law,"  continues  he, "  has  provided  a 
compulsory  remedv  by  the  writ  of  i«6.;Mma."  — 
"  The  service  of  tne  writ  of  tub-pand  is  made," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  '^  by  delivering  a  copy  to  the 
wimeas,  and  showing  hun  the  original,  at  the  same 
time  tendering  a  reasonable  sum  of  monev  for  his 
expenses,  according  to  his  station  in  life;  and, 
if  afler  this  he  nc«lect  to  attend,  he  will  be  liable 
either  to  an  attadiment,  to  an  action  at  the  com- 
mon law  for  damages,  or  to  an  action  on  the 
statute  of  ft  Hen.  c.  9.  for  the  penalty  of  £10; 
and  the  further  recoropence  given  by  tnat  statute 
at  the  election  of  die  party  injured  hy  his  n^li. 
gence." 

Thus  far  the  learned  expositor.  Of  all  these 
several  optional  consequences^  or  an v  one  of  them, 
on  the  occasion  in  question,  m  and  by  the  mes- 
sage by  whidi  a  man's  attendance  is  commanded, 
is  any  the  least  intimation  ^ven  to  him  whatever  ? 
-4»ut  instead  of  it,  what  he  is  threatened  with  is.— 
the  pajrment  of  a  sum,  the  samein  all  cases  ( £100,) 
for  which  in  no  known  instance  was  a  man  ever 
called  upon ;  a  prophecy  so  sure  to  be  mendacious, 
that  by  the  learned  expositor,  in  his  list  of  reme- 
dies, no  mention,  it  may  be  seen,  is  made  of  it. 
Here  then,  as  usual,  may  be  seen  English  judges, 
in  habitual  solemnity,  declaring  them»elves  ^*  wit- 
nesses" to  a  downright  lie,  and  that  capable  of 
being  a  most  peraicious  one.  For  suppose  that, 
at  the  expense  of  £100,  by  withholding  this  ser- 
vice  when  due,  a  man  saw  an  assurance  of  reaping, 
in  the  shape  of  money,  vengeance,  or  any  other 
shape,  an  advantage  more  than  equivalent  to  that 
axpense,  what  the  judge  by  this  message  gives 
him  Xm  understand  is,.—  that  such  is  the  oppor- 


8.  How  to  minimize  Evil  in  all  these  < 

Of  the  course  necessary  to  be  taken  for  this 
purpose,  an  indication  has,  in  general  temub 
been  already  given  —  (see  §  3.)  The  first 
thing  to  be  done,  is  to  reduce  to  its  mintmuni 
the  whole  mass  of  the  delay,  vexation,  and 
expense  necessary  to  the  production  of  eaek 
such  portion  of  the  proffered  or  supposed 
obtainable  evidence,  as  shall  be  prooonnccd 
neither  irrelevant  nor  superfluous.  This  dose, 
as  to  any  portion  the  exhibition  of  which  ap- 
pears to  be  unavoidably  attended  with  a  mass 
of  evil  in  the  shape  of  delay,  vexation,  and 
expense,  such  as  threatens  to  outweigh  any 
evil  of  which,  in  respect  of  danger  of  misde- 
cision,  for  example,  the  exclusion  of  that  same 
portion  of  evidence  would  be  productive,  then 
it  is  that,  as  to  any  such  portion,  a  determi- 
nation is  to  be  taken,  whether,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  by  admission  or  by  exclusion  that 
the  most  effectual  provision  would  be  made 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  ends  of  justice. 

But  as  to  both  these  points,  what,  upon  the 
bare  mention  of  it,  can  scarcely  fiul  to  render 
itself  manifest  to  an  unprejudiced  mind  ia — 
that,  to  the  purpose  of  any  individual  cause, 
no  well  grounded  or  rational  determination  can 
ever  be  taken  but  upon  a  distinct  and  com- 
hensive  view  of  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  individual  case.  What  are  the  hidivi- 
vidual  &cts  that  require  proof?  —  in  relation 
to  each  such  fiict,  what  are  the  articles  of  evi« 
dence  that  are  expected  ? — and  in  relation  to 
each  such  article  of  expected  evidence,  what 
are  the  source  or  sources  fi'om  whence  it  is 
expected  ? 


tunity  which  the  law,  in  its  wisdom,  has  put  into 
his  hands. 

Exists  there  that  malefactor,  be  he  ever  so  vOe, 
by  whom,  were  credence  given  to  his  word,  an 
honest  man  would  be  so  likely  —  not  to  say  so 
certain  —  to  be  deceived,  as  by  the  purest  of  Eng. 
Bsh  judges,  expressing  himself  dttiberatdy  and 
solemnly  ^-sometimes  under  his  own  hand,  sonoe* 
times  by  che  hands  of  his  appointed  instruments^ 
sometimes  telling  the  lie  in  his  own  name,  soma, 
times  representing  the  king  u  telling  it,  and 
himself  as  wimessing  it. 

On  a  charffe  of  murdering  his  &tber,  or  catting 
a  piece  of  cloth  into  smaUer  pieces,  suppose  a 
man  banged  for  want  of  the  exculpation  whidi  a 
roan  who  should  have  been  witness  would  have 
afforded :  —  who  in  this  case  gets  the  promised 
**  danutfcs  ?"  As  soon  would  mey  be  got  by  the 
man^s  gnost,  as  by  his  widow  or  his  orpnana. 
Such  from  be^nning  to  end  —  if  under  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity  the  terms  may  be  applied  to  a 
nonentity  which  has  neither-^nch,  from  the  ba- 
gmning  to  the  end  of  its  fictitious  texture,  is  the 
providence  of  judge-made  law :  and  under  such 
providence  reigns  a  rule,  sacred  among  lawyers 
and  lawyer-lea  legislators,  consianing  to  in* 
famy  witn  the  word  theorist  upon  nis  forehead, 
the  man  who  shall  dare  to  propose  any  such  dan* 
geroua  innovation  as  that  of  applying  a  remedy 
m  any  shape,  to  mischief  in  any  shape,  bcdfore  tt 
hM  been  proved  to  have  already  taken  placa. 
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Wliat,  mi  the  same  time,  will  be  no  less  ma- 
nifest is  —  that  by  no  other  means  can  these 
individual  circumstances  be  ascertained,  either 
with  anything  near  the  security  against  de- 
ceptions incorrectness  and  incompleteness, 
or  with  nearly  so  little  delay,  vexation,  and 
expense,*  as  by  means  of  those  mutual  ex- 
planatioM  which  take  place  with  such  perfect 
facility  and  effect,  wheresoever  at  the  outset 
of  the  cause,  the  parties  are  brought  toge- 
ther face  to  face  in  the  presence  of  the  judge : 
in  which  confrontation  is  included  and  im- 
plied, not  only  spontaneous  deposition  on 
both  sides,  but  interrogation  ex  adverso^  and, 
upon  occasion,  even  interrogations  undequd- 
que,  as  in  a  former  chapter  explained. 

In  a  subsequent  chapter,  on  the  occasion  of 
m  particular  species  of  fact,  viz.  the  genuine- 
ness or  spuriousness  of  a  proffered  legal  in- 
strument, an  exemplification  will  be  given  of 
the  service  which,  by  such  timely  opportuni- 
ties of  mutual  explanation,  would,  throughout 
the  whole  field  of  judicature,  be  rendered  to 
the  ends  and  interests  of  justice. 

Relevant,  or  irrelevant  ? —  not  superfluous, 
or  superfluous  ?  On  questions  such  as  these, 
the  power  of  deciding  may  to  some  eyes  pre- 
sent itself  as  exposed  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  to  abuse.  It  will,  however,  be  found 
Bot  to  be  so  in  a  greater  degree  than  many 
others  of  the  powers  inseparably  involved  in 
the  general  power  of  judicature ;  and  in  par- 
ticular that  of  determining,  in  each  individual 
instance,  whether,  as  just  mentioned,  the  de- 
gree of  collateral  inconvenience  —  of  delay, 
vexation,  and  expense  incident  to  admission, 
shall  or  shall  not  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to 
render  exclusion  prefierable. 

As  to  these  powers,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  irrelevancy  or  superfluousness,  were  they 
in  ever  so  much  greater  a  degree  exposed  to 
abuse,  they  would  not  be  the  less  necessary : 
since,  but  for  the  safeguard  they  afford,  cases 
would  not  be  wanting  in  which,  by  the  force 
of  overbearing  opulence,  the  merits  of  the 
canse.  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  less 
opulent  party,  might  be  overwhelmed  and 
drowned--drowned  in  an  ocean  of  delay,  vex- 
ation, and  expense,  t 

*  Exoqpt  always  the  oonqparatively  rare  case, 
fai  which,  for  a  time  or  for  ever,  such  confronta- 
tion is  eiuier  pkysicaliy  or  prudenttally  imprac 
ticable:  in  which  esse,  oral  examination  finds  a 
necesttiy  substitute,  temporary  or  definitive,  in 
ihte  eftittolarymodt, 

<f  In  the  idea  oi  exdading  a  mass  of  evidence 
on  the  ground  of  irrelevancy,  a  sort  of  apparent 
sdf-comrsdiction  may  be  apt  to  present  itself; — 
for,  '^  How  can  you  tell  what  it  is,**  it  ma]r  be 
asked,  **  till  you  have  either  read  or  heard  it  ?** 
But  relevancy  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  to 
regard  the  ruation  between  fact  and  fact,  rather 
Cten  that  betwecPn  fact  and  evidence -.  rather 
than  the  relation  between  a  ^ven  matter  of  fact, 
and  evidence  Erectly  probauve  of  that  matter  or 


By  the  timely  explanations  just  spoken  of, 
all  unnecessary  evU  incident  to  the  produc- 
tion of  evidence  would  be  prevented ;  as  im 
every  corner  of  the  field  of  judicature,  fortu* 
nate  enough  not  be  polluted  by  the  claw  of 
the  technical  harpy,  it  is  prevented  of  course. 

Articles  of  evidence,  of  which,  upon  expla^ 
nation,  it  were  seen  and  acknowledged  that 
they  would  be  either  irrelevant  or  mperfiuous^ 
would  be  discarded,  —  discarded  before  an 
atom  of  that  delay,  that  vexation,  or  that 
expense,  which  would  have  attended  the  pro- 
duction of  them,  had  been  produced. 

When,  of  two  objectionable  articles  of 
evidence  appertaining  to  the  same  fact — the 
one  requiring  but  a  small  mass  of  delay,  vexa^ 
tion,  and  expense — the  other,  a  mass  of  those 
same  evils  in  any  amount  larger,  expectation 
is  entertained  that  the  least  burtbensome  may 
suffice  to  command  the  decision,  this  least 
burtbensome  will  be  the  mass  to  be  produced 
in  the  first  instance  ;  eventual  liberty  being 
reserved  for  the  production  of  the  more  bur- 
tbensome mass,  should  the  other  be  found 
insufficient. 

§  9.  English  Practice  in  relation  to  the  abovt 
Evih. 

By  the  explanations  just  spoken  of,  the 
above  several  evils  would  for  the  greatest 
part  be  excluded.  But  out  of  these  same 
evils,  and  in  a  mass  proportioned  to  the  ag- 
gregate mass  of  those  same  evils,  does  the 
profit  of  Judge  and  Co.  increase.  It  is  there- 
fore the  interest  of  Judge  and  Co.,  that — not 
the  evils  themselves,  but  the  explanations  by 
which  they  would  be  excluded,  should  be  ex- 
cluded :  — and  excluded  they  are  accordingly : 
and  of  such  exclusion  a  cornucopie  of  those 
same  evils  is  the  result :  for  the  box  of  Pan- 
dora is  the  comucopis  of  the  man  of  law. 

Under  the  impossibility  of  determining  be- 
forehand, in  relation  to  this  or  that  article 
from  which  advantage  is  looked  for,  whether 
it  will  be  deemed  relevant  and  admitted,  or 
irrelevant  and  excluded, — in  relation  to  this  or 
that  article,  whether  alter  the  production  of 
what  other  article  there  may  be  of  the  same 
tendency,  a  demand  for  it  will  be  found  exist- 
ing, or  whether  it  will  not  be  found  super- 
fluous,—  every  particle  of  information  that 
presents  any  the  smallest  chance  of  proving 
serviceable  and  admissible  is  anxiously  looked 


fkct: to  r^ect  evidence  on  the  score  of  hnele- 

vancy,  will  accordingly  in  general  be,  to  say  ^ 
thit  fictf  the  existence  of  which  you  require  to 
be  admitted  to  prove,  vis.  in  the  character  of  an 
evidentiary  fact  or  circumstance  probative  oi  the 
principal  fact  in  question,  has  not,  supposing  it 
proved,  any  connexion  with  it,  sufficiently  dose 
and  strong  to  compensate  the  mass  of  delay,  vexa- 
tion, and  expense,  that  would  be  ins^wrabls 
iwm  the  production  of  it: ^therefore  it  shall 
not  be  produced. 
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out  for,  hunted  out,  and,  at  an  expense  to 
which  there  are  no  limits  but  those  of  the 
pecuniary  fitculties  of  the  party  and  the  esti- 
mated importance  of  the  cause,  dragged  to 
the  scene  of  action :  and  thus  the  pecuniary 
faculties  of  the  parties  at  least,  if  not  the 
theatre  of  justice,  are  oppressed  by  a  load 
composed  of  irrelevant  or  superfluous,  or  ir- 
relevant and  superfluous  evidence. 

Of  this  aggregate  mass  of  evidence  —  this 
or  that  item  —  necessary  and  proper,  irrele- 
vant or  superfluous, — cannot  ^suppose  it  found 
or  apprehended)  be  obtainea  within  the  re- 
gularly allotted  time; — thus  comes  more 
delay,  and  by  need  of  application  for  this 
extra  time  —  and  application  made  accord- 
ingly —  and  opposed  or  not  opposed,  —  more 
expense. 

**  How  many  witnesses  have  you  to  exa- 
mine ?"  So  many.  "  How  many  hours,  think 
you,  may  the  examination  of  them,  with  your 
speech  upon  it,  take  up?"  So  many.  **  Oh, 
then ;  trying  the  cause  now  will  be  impos- 
sible." Thence  comes  one  or  other  of  two 
jobs  —  a  renuiTiet,  or  a  reference :  —  a  rema- 
net^  with  fresh  fees  for  the  counsel  already 
employed :  —  or  a  reference^  with  fees  de  die 
in  diem  as  above,  for  others  of  the  same  robe, 
one  or  more,  in  the  character  of  judges. 

Thus  in  one  cause :  —  while,  in  another 
cause,  by  economy  or  by  pecuniary  inability, 
this  or  that  article  of  evidence,  which  on  the 
trial  is  discovered  and  pronounced  to  be  in- 
dispensable, is  kept  back :  consequence,  if  it 
be  on  the  plaintiff's  side  that  the  deficiency 
has  place,  a  nonsuit. 

If  on  the  defendant's  side,  so  much  the 
better :  because,  in  that  case,  under  the  name 
of  motion  for  a  new  trial,  comes  a  second 
for  trying  whether  there  shall  be  a  third ;  — 
and  thereupon,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  that 
third :  — whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  noft-sui^, 
two  is  the  number  of  blessings  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which,  in  the  first  instance  at  least, 
the  piety  of  the  long  robe  is  limited. 

Till  a  quailer  of  a  year,  or  half  a  year,  or 
a  whole  year,  after  the  discovery  has  been 
made,  no  misconception  shall  be  set  right,  no 
error  corrected,  no  omission  supplied,  no  ob- 
scurity or  ambiguity  cleared  up — till  a  quar- 
ter, or  half  a  year,  or  a  whole  year,  according 
to  the  distance  from  the  seat  of  government 
—  behold  in  this  state  of  things  one  of  the 
laws  virtually  included  in  the  institution  of 
terms  and  circuits:  and  this  too  under  a 
system,  under  which,  in  virtue  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  nullification,  errors  are  imputed  to  a 
man  ad  libitum — errors  for  which,  if  not  finally 
debarred  of  his  right,  he  is  thus,  in  his  pain- 
ful pilgrimage  for  the  attainment  of  it,  thrown 
bade,  for  having  omitted  to  interpret,  or 
fiuled  in  his  interpretation  of,  this  or  that 
dream  that  never  had  been  communicated,  if 
as  yet  it  had  been  so  much  as  dreamt. 


And  merely  because  they  are  told  so — . 
told  so  by  a  set  of  men  whose  profession  it 
is  to  deceive  everybody,  and  whose  interest 
it  is  to  deceive  them, — still,  and  in  this  nine- 
teenth century,  the  good  people  of  England 
are  weak  enough  to  conceive  it  possible,  that 
a  system,  with  two  such  features  in  it  as  the 
above  causeless  delay  established  by  law,  and 
nullification  for  causes  foreign  to  the  merita 
— (two  such  features  out  of  twenty  such  that 
have  elsewhere*  been  brought  to  view) — could 
have  really  had  for  its  object  the  furtherance 
of  the  ends  of  justice. 

Of  these  two  features,  one  alone,  viz.  that 
of  religiously-established  delay,  suffices  of  it- 
self, in  the  eye  of  an  English  lawyer,  to  ren- 
der the  very  idea  of  emplojring  exclusion  of 
evidence  provisionally,  in  the  character  of  a 
remedy  against  delay,  not  merely  odious,  but 
ridiculous,  and  scarcely  intelligible.  That  the 
quantity  of  delay  established  should  be  re- 
ducible to  anything  less  than  at  least  ninety 
times  as  great  as  it  need  be,  and  elsewhere 
is,  —  is  a  state  of  things,  to  the  conception  o£ 
which,  even  in  the  way  of  fiction,  familiar  as 
fiction  is  to  him,  his  mind  knows  not  how  to 
fiuhion  itself. 

Under  the  common-law,  the  jury-trial  sjrs- 
tem,  all  these  gordian-knots  are  cut  through 
at  a  stroke.  A  mass  of  evidence,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  which,  and  consequently  to  the  length 
of  time  necessary  to  the  exhibition  of  which, 
there  are  no  determinable  limits,  is  undertaken 
to  be  forced  into  the  compass  of  a  single  sit- 
ting. The  consequence  is, — that,  in  no  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  number,  causes  are, 
of  necessity,  badly  tried,  and,  in  another  not 
inconsiderable  proportion,  they  are  not  tried 
at  alL  In  these  last  cases,  the  cause  is  sent 
off,  as  above,  to  reference :  and  thus  it  is  that, 
at  common  law,  the  trial  of  matters  of  &ct 
makes  SLJob  for  the  benefit  of  barristers,  fee*d 
in  the  character  of  judges,  quoad  hoc  in  the 
character  of  referees,  or  arbitrators ;  —  as  m 
equity,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sort  of  subor- 
dinate judges  called  masters :  both  receiving 
payment,  in  such  a  mode  as  puts  their  in- 
terest in  a  state  of  the  most  point-blank 
opposition  to  their  duty :  —  payment,  viz.  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  delay,  vexation, 
and  expense,  to  which  they  have  given  exist- 
ence— both  operating  in  that  secresy  by  which 
every  desirable  facility  is  afforded  to  the  sa- 
crifice to  which  the  interests  of  justice  have 
been  doomed. 

By  way  of  prelude  to  this  scene  of  pillage, 
the  parties,  without  any  of  the  benejit  of  jury- 
trial,  have  had  the  whole  of  the  expense :  and 
thus  it  is,  that  the  more  completely  incom- 
petent it  is  to  its  professed  and  pretended  ob- 
jects, the  more  inde&tigable  are  the  eulogies 
of  which  this  mode  of  judicature  may  for  ever 
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be  assured,  at  the  bands  of  tbe  only  class  of 
persons  who  can  so  much  as  pretend  to  have 
anything  like  a  distinct  and  adequate  com- 
prehension of  it. 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  anything  in  tbe 
way  of  detail  would  here  be  not  only  mis- 
placed, but  needless :  in  another  work,*  in- 
dication, and  in  considerable  detail,  has  been 
given,  not  only  of  tbe  mischief,  but  of  the 
remedy — the  only  sort  of  remedy  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits  of. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

KXCLUBIOir  CONTINUED — CAUSES  TOR  WHICH 
IT  CANNOT  BE  PROPEE. 

S  1  Avoidance  of  Deception:  viz.  1.  through 
ImheciUly, 

A  CLASS  of  cases  in  which  (as  there  has 
already  been  more  than  one  occasion  inci- 
dentally to  observe,)  exclusion  of  evidence 
cannot  (it  will  be  seen)  be  in  any  instance 
]^9vpery  that  is,  subservient  to  the  ends  of 
justice  upon  the  whole,  is  that  in  which  it 
has  for  its  sole  ground  or  cause,  a  regard  for 
the  direct  ends  of  justice,  vis.  the  desire  of 
preventing  misdeeision,  in  respect  of  the 
question  of  fiurt  —and  thence  of  preventing 
deception,  deception  by  the  operation  of  the 
evidence,  against  whidi,  in  Uie  character  of 
a  safeguard,  the  exclusion  of  it  is  proposed. 
Say  for  shortness,  exclusion  on  the  score  or 
ground  of  deception  ; — or,  exclusion  for  fear  of 
deception. 

Imbecility,  interest,  improbity,  viz.  on  the 
part  of  tbe  individual  whose  testimony  is  in 
question :  to  one  or  other  of  these  heads  will, 
it  it  supposed,  be  found  reducible  every  plea 
fior  exclusion,  in  the  case  where  it  has  danger 
of  deception  for  its  ground. 

As  for  iwthecility — intellectual  infirmity — 
were  it  not  for  tbe  purpose  of  showing  that 
it  has  not  been  overlooked,  it  would,  in  so 
abridged  a  sketch  as  the  present,  be  scarcely 
worth  mentioning.  In  the  body  of  the  work, 
it  will  be  brought  upon  the  carpet,  and  with 
it  the  imbecility  displayed  upon  tbe  subject 
by  English  judges,  who  are  not  the  less  good 
witnesses. 

Menial  derangement^  non-age,  mperannua^ 
Hon :  these  three  words  may  suffice  to  bring 
to  view  its  modes,  —  its  modes  as  deduced 
from  its  causes.  As  to  trustworthiness,  it 
depends  in  this  case  altogether  upon  degree : 
depending  upon  degree,  it  depends  upon  idio- 
VfHcra$g :  and  of  idiosyncrasy,  examination, 
whidi  cannot  be  without  admission,  presents 
tbe  only  test. 

§  2.  Through  Iniereet ;  viz.  Sinister  Interest. 

1.  Of  interest,  it  may  perhaps  by  this  time 

be  suspected  at  least,  that  no  proper  cause 
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of  exclusion  will  be  found  capable  of  being 
deduced  from  it. 

If  by  interest,  a  proper  ground  for  exclu- 
sion were  afforded,  all  evidence  that  has  the 
human  breast  for  its  source,  would  be  to  be 
excluded :  all  personal  evidence  ;  and  along 
with  it,  all  justice. 

2.  Of  interest  it  has  been  shown  (Ch.  VII.) 
that  but  for  its  influence,  no  evidence  at  all 
would  ever  be  produced :  that  if  it  be  by  in- 
terest that  all  mendacious  incorrectness  and 
incompleteness  is  produced,  so  it  is  by  inte- 
rest that  all  security  against  deceptious,  — 
against  mendacious,  as  well  as  against  teme- 
rarious incorrectness  and  incompleteness, — is 
produced. 

3.  From  interest,  it  is  only  through  the 
medium  of  incorrectness  or  incompleteness 
that  deception  can  be  produced.  From  in- 
terest, tbe  worst  that  is  apprehended  as  the 
immediate  effect  of  it  —  the  effect  of  it  on 
the  testimonv  of  the  witness,  is  falsehood ; 
I.  e.  material  mcorrectness  or  incompleteness. 
Now  from  such  falsehood,  no  evil  effect  — 
to  the  purpose  of  the  individual  occasion  at 
least,  is  produced,  but  in  so  fiir  as  deception 
is  produced.  But  of  falsehood,  even  of  medi- 
tated fiklsebood,  deception  is  no  necessary  or 
constant  consequence ;  and  in  so  far  as  ante- 
cedently to  decision  it  is  detected,  instruc- 
tion,—  and  in  so  far,  not  misdeeision,  but 
right  decision,  is  the  natural  fruit  of  it. 

4.  In  the  case  of  mendacity-prompting 
interest,  —  in  proportion  as  its  mendacity- 
prompting  influence  is  obvious, — obvious  to 
all  mankind,  exactly  in  that  same  proportion 
b  it  unlikely  to  prove  deceptious. 

5.  A  pecuniary  ^hape,  is  that  shape  in 
which  its  mendacity,  and  temerity-promoting 
influence  is  most  plainly  and  most  universally 
obvious.  It  is  in  this  shape,  and  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  in  any  other,  that  interest  has  been 
taken  for  a  ground  of  exclusion  by  the  foun- 
ders of  the  English  law  of  evidence.  Love 
of  power,  — regard  for  reputation,  —  sensual 
appetite,  —  sympathy,  —  antipathy, —  in  none 
of  all  these  shapes,  single  or  in  combination — 
no,  not  though  all  were  combined  together, — 
is  any  influence,  worth  the  employing  of  this 
their  universal  remedy  for  guarding  against  it, 
attributed  to  interest,  by  these  sages.  Such 
is  the  truth,  such  the  depth,  of  their  system 
of  psychological  dynamics ;  —  love  of  money 
is  the  only  love  which  in  their  theory  has 
any  force. 

6.  In  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  business 
in  general  is  undertaken  and  carried  on,  in 
part  or  even  wholly,  on  the  ground  of  infor- 
mation from  persons,  in  whose  breasts,  not 
only  interest,  but  interest  in  a  pecuniary 
shape,  is  acting,  and  that  with  no  less  force 
than  what  it  would,  on  a  judicial  occasion, 
be  acting  with  within  the  breast  of  a  witness 
or  party,  and  without  that  restraint  which,  in 
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the  case  of  judicial  testimony,  is  applied  by 
the  fear  of  punishment  and  public  shame. 
Under  these  circumstances,  deception  is,  it 
is  true,  but  too  common ;  yet,  in  comparison 
of  undeceived  judgment,  rightly  deduced 
from  statements  true  or  false,  or  partly  in 
the  one  case,  and  partly  in  the  other,  the 
case  of  deception  is  still  comparatively  but  a 
rare  one.  Deception  as  often  as  it  occurs — 
deception,  as  being  a  case  comparatively  ex- 
traordinary, is  sure  to  attract  notice  :  — right 
judgment,  being  the  ordinary  case,  passes 
unobserved,  and  no  account  is  taken  of  it. 

The  giving  admission  to  what  is  called  in- 
terested evidence  (as  if  there  were  any  evi- 
dence that  were  not  in  some  way  or  other 
under  the  influence  of  interest,)  is  therefore 
not  a  rash  projected  experiment  that  remains 
to  be  tried :  —  it  is  a  course  of  experience 
that  has  been  carrying  on,  and  with  success, 
as  long,  and  to  as  great  an  extent,  as  human 
life  itself. 

§  3.  Through  Improbity —  including  Religious 
Persuasion. 

In  the  order  of  consideration  after  interest 
comes  improbity.  Why?  Because  it  is 
only  through  the  medium  of  interest,  that,  in 
the  case  of  improbity,  danger  of  deceptions 
incorrectness  or  incompleteness  can  be  pro- 
duced. Exposed  to  shame  at  any  rate,  and 
to  punishment,  unless  in  this  respect,  in  man- 
ner before  mentioned  (Chap.  IX.  Oath,)  the 
legislator  has  been  unobservant  of  his  duty, 
the  testimony  of  the  most  profligate  man  will 
not  be  any  more  likely  to  turn  aside  into  the 
path  of  mendacityt  —  no,  nor  even  into  the 
less  crooked  path  of  temerity  —  than  that  of 
the  most  virtuous,  unless  led  into  it  by  the 
promoting  influence  of  interest  —  of  interest 
in  some  sinistrously-directed  shape. 

To  the  head  of  exclusion  on  the  score  of 
improbity^  belongs  exclusion  on  the  score  of 
religious  persuasion  —  persuasion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion.  Not  that  to  persuasion,  how- 
soever erroneous,  nor  even  how  mischievous 
soever  the  error  resulting  from  it,  —  not  that 
even  to  such  persuasion,  supposing  it  sincere, 
any  such  imputation  could  consistently  with 
justice  be  attached,  but  that  such  is  the  im- 
putation which  in  fact  men  are  but  too  ge- 
nerally found  in  such  cases  to  attach  to  it. 

Concerning  atheism,  it  can  scarcely  fiedl  of 
being  acknowledged  as  soon  as  mentioned, 
that  the  mode  of  persuasion  indicated  by  it  is 
of  that  sort  which  cannot  ever  be  proved  upon 
a  man  but  by  means  of  veracity  on  his  part — 
and  that  to  a  degree  of  which,  even  among 
Christians,  the  extreme  rarity  is  proved  by  ex- 
perience, unhappily  but  too  incontestibly:  — 
veracity  in  circumstances  in  which,  in  case 
of  mendacity,  detection  is  impossible.  For 
in  such  security  rests  every  fidse  declaration 
of  internal  persuasion,  of  the  falsity  of  which 


no  special  indication  can  be  given  by  any  ape* 
cial  external  sign  or  act. 

As  to  cacotheism,  it  is  an  appellative, 
which  by  any  person  to  whom  the  gramma- 
tical import  of  it  is  known,  cannot  be  refused 
to  any  religious  persuasion,  in  so  fiu*  as  to  the 
Almighty  are  ascribed  by  it  any  such  quali- 
ties as  those  of  malevolence  and  maleficence. 
But  such  unhappily  are  his  attributes  in  the 
eyes  of  religionists  in  general :  malevolent  in 
description,  he  is  benevolent  only  in  name. 
But  surely,  consistently  either  with  moral 
justice  or  grammatical  propriety,  not  even  on 
the  ground  of  any  such  persuasion,  how  per- 
nicious soever  in  its  effects,  can  any  such  im- 
putation as  that  of  improbity  be  attached  — 
that  -  imputation,  which,  on  the  ground  of 
simple  non-belief  as  above,  as  if  in  revenga 
for  contradiction,  men  in  general  are  so  for- 
ward to  attach. 

§  4.  Avoidance  of  Vexation  by  Self-Inad- 
pation,* 

In  the  last  preceding  chapter,  in  tlie  case 
of  a  conflict  betwixt  any  one  and  any  other 
of  the  ends  of  justice — say  the  direct  and  ctA- 
lateral — the  comparative  magnitude  of  the 
good  and  evil  in  question  were  held  up  to 
view,  as  constituting  the  proper  criterion  by 
which,  in  every  such  case,  the  choice  ahonUI 
be  determined.  The  principle  itself  will 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  subject  to  error:  in 
the  application  of  it,  should  any  error  ever  be 
suspected,  it  is  in  the  mode  of  application,  if 
anywhere,  never  in  the  principle  itself^  thai 
the  cause  of  the  error  will  be  found: — on 
one  side  or  other,  for  example,  some  item  left 
out  of  the  account :  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
to  this  or  that  item,  such  a  quantity  ascribed, 
as  turns  out  to  be  more  or  less  above,  or  more 
or  less  below,  the  truth. 

In  the  case  of  a  penal  law,  fix  example, 
the  vexation  which,  in  a  given  individual 
instance,  would,  by  the  execution  of  it,  be 
unavoidably  produced  in  the  breast  of  an  un- 
offending third  person, — would  the  evil  of  it 
be  greater  than  that  which,  in  the  same  in- 
dividual instance,  would  result  from  impa- 


sation^ 


nowever,  is  not  the  term  suited  to  the  < 
Accusation  im|rfies  spontaneity:  but  where^a 
<]ue8tion  has  been  put.  the  act  or  answering  to  it 
is  not  spontaneous.  Ill  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  correct  expression,  the  term  was  not  the  worse 
adapted,  but  the  better  adapted,  to  the  deoeptioa 
that  was  intended. 

To  inculpate  ajnan,  is  to  assert  or  to  show  that 
his  conduct  has  been  blameable:  by  the  man 
himself,  in  certain  cases,  af^  a  question  put  to 
him,  this  may  be  as  effectually  shown  by  silenee 
AS  by  discourse:  but  in  any  case,  to  sayMsHemee 
that  it  is  self'occusation,  ii  plainly  a  figure  «f 
speech,  and,  if  employed  in  argument)  a  rheto- 
rician*! trick. 


*  Self'inculpationy  on  this  occasion  self^ 
tion^  18  the  term  that  has  been  generaUyem- 
ployed:  nemo  tenetur  seipsumaeeusare*  ^hhf 
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nity  on  the  part  of  an  offender  ?  If  yes  — 
then,  rather  than  the  vexation  should  he  pro- 
duced, the  iinpanity  ought  to  he  suffered  to 
take  place.  By  impunity  given  to  an  offen- 
der, the  ends  of  justice  contravened  are  in- 
deed the  direct  ends ;  by  vexation^  inflicted  on 
that  same  occasion,  the  ends  of  justice  con- 
travened are  but  the  collateral  ends.  True : 
hut  the  question  of  real  importance,  the  ques- 
tion on  which  depends  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  the  choice  is —  not  that  of  whidi 
wor<U,  but  that  of  which  sensations,  are  the 
Milject;  via.  as  between  two  lots  of  good  or 
evil,  wfcdch.  is  the  greatest,  which  the  least. 

Laying  out  of  the  case  all  danger  to  inno- 
cent third  persons,  confine  now  the  evil  to  the 
oflRending  breast.  No  evil  here  of  that  sort 
which  stands  opposed  to  the  direct  ends  of 
justice :  as  little — for  let  that  too  be  part  of 
the  supposition — any  evil  of  that  sort  which 
stands  opposed  to  the  collateral  ends  of  jus- 
tice :  no  evil  but  that  of  the  punishment,  and, 
by  the  supposition,  that  punishment  not  £eiU- 
ing  hut  where  it  is  due.  But  in  this  case, 
though  of  punishment  there  be  not  any  but 
what  is  due,  of  vexation  there  is  not  less 
in  this  case  than  in  the  other.  PvmUhment 
Hself  is  in  itself  neither  more  nor  less  than 
vexation  —  vexation  inflicted  on  purpose,  and 
Ibr  a  particular  purpose.  But  because  there 
exists  not  that  punishment,  to  which,  as  often 
as  it  is  inflicted,  the  name  of  vexation  may  not 
also,  and  without  impropriety,  be  applied,  does 
it  follow  that  punishment  ought  not  in  any  case 
to  be  inflicted  ?  Extravagance  such  as  this 
has  never  yet  been  exemplified. 

Not  only  is  punishment  vexation — vexation 
at  the  time  of  its  being  inflicted,  but  to  the 
individual  on  whom,  in  the  event  of  its  being 
inflicted,  it  will  be  applied,  all  inquiry  tend- 
ing to  such  infliction  b  alr^y  productive  of 
Texation.  But,  from  this,  does  it  follow  that 
no  such  inquiry  ought  in  any  case  to  be  made? 
In  the  scale  of  extravagance,  let  the  supposed 
notion  just  mentioned  stand  ever  so  high,  this 
can  scarcely  be  placed  below  it. 

Among  the  singularities  of  English  law,  and 
(note  well)  oijadye-made  law — for  under  U- 
yidaiort^  law,  it  w^l  be  seen,  the  case  is  differ- 
ent — may,  however,  be  seen  a  rule,  composed 
of  thia  very  extravagance.  To  a  defendant  in 
a  penal  cause,  not  to  speak  at  present  of  non- 
penal  ones,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  no  ques- 
tion, from  the  answer  to  which,  supposing  him 
guilty,  the  discovery  of  his  guilt  may  be  iad- 
htated,  ought  judioally  to  be  put: — if  put, 
he  is  not  bound  to  answer : — nor,  from  his 
silenoe,  should  any  such  inference  as  it  is  im- 
possible for  common  sense  to  avoid  deducing, 
he  deduced  by  law.  And  thus  it  is,  that  an 
czelnsion  is  put  upon  one  of  the  most  instruc- 
tive species  of  drcumttantia]  evidence. 

But  it  is  in  the  practice  under  this  rule  that 


anything  like  consistency  is  no  more  to  be 
found,  than  in  the  practice  under  any  other 
rule  belonging  to  the  law  of  evidence — not  to 
speak  of  any  other  part  of  the  mass  of  judge- 
made  law.  But  whatsoever  be  the  deduction 
that  may  here  be  found  to  have  been  made  by 
inconsistency,  what  remains  will  present  but 
too  much  matter  for  regret  to  every  eye,  to 
which,  by  sinister  interest,  the  spectacle  of 
human  suffering  has  not  been  rendered  an  ob- 
ject of  satisfaction  or  indifference. 

In  proportion  as  absurdity  is  gross  and  pal- 
pable, the  imputation  of  trifling  is  a  reproach 
to  which  it  exposes  every  observation  that  can 
be  employed  in  the  manifestation  of  it. 

In  the  course  of  those  which  follow,  not  a 
step  can  be  taken  but  this  imputation  must  be 
encountered.  But  so  replete  with  mischief, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  deplorably  strong  ana 
inveterate,  is  the  prejudice  in  which  this  rule 
is  grounded — so  completely  under  the  direc- 
tion of  interested  lawyer-citift  have  barbarity 
and  absurdity  succeeded  in  passing  themselves 
upon  the  public  mind  for  humanity  and  wisdom 
— that  few  occasions,  it  is  supposed,  would  be 
to  be  found,  in  which  any  such  peril  could  be 
encountered  for  a  worthier  cause. 

1 .  Be  the  defendant  ever  so  guilty,  the  only 
ultimate  evil  that  can  befal  him,  whatsoever 
be  the  evidence  by  which  his  guilt  is  mani- 
fested, is  that  of  the  suffering,  to  which,  on 
the  score  oi  punishment,  it  may  happen  to  the 
question  so  addressed  to  him,  to  be  contribu- 
tory. But  if,  for  forbidding  such  questions,  so 
it  be,  that  the  danger  of  this  evil  constitutes 
a  sufficient  reason,  where  the  individual  to 
whom  the  questions  are  addressed  is  the  de- 
fendant himself,  so  must  it  in  the  instance  of 
every  other  individual  that  can  be  mentioned : 
an  equally  sufficient  reason  must  it  afford  for 
prohibiting  all  questions  of  that  tendency,  to 
whatever  other  individual  it  may  happen  to 
them  to  be  addressed :  — in  other  words,  for 
offering  impunity  to  every  delinquent  what- 
soever. 

2.  Different,  in  this  respect,  might  be  the 
case,  if,  in  the  first  place,  so  it  were  that,  on 
the  part  of  men  in  general,  when  under  pro- 
secution with  a  view  to  punishment,  there 
existed  any  such  propensity  as  that  of  subject- 
ing themselves  to  the  punishment,  when,  in 
truth,  they  are  innocent ;  if,  moreover,  in 
the  next  place,  such  were  the  strength  of  that 
propensity,  as  to  render  the  danger  of  a  man's 
being  made  to  suffer  such  undue  punishment 
by  means  of  testimony  given  by  him  against 
himself,  greater  than  by  testimony  given 
against  hun  by  other  persons  at  large :  all 
such  included,  as  by  injury  supposed  to  have 
been  received  from  him,  or  on  any  other 
score  have  been  placed  in  the  number  of  his 
particular  enemies.  But  if  in  human  nature 
there  he  really  any  such  self-hostile  propensity, 
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no  traces  of  it  seem  as  yet  to  have  come  to 
light. 

3.  In  the  character  of  a  separate  suffering, 
resulting  from  the  particular  mode  in  which, 
in  this  case,  the  e^dence  is  obtained,  — vexa- 
tion, hardahipy  suffering  —  everything  of  this 
sort  is  altogether  imaginary.  The  suffering 
consists  in  the  punishment.  The  punishment 
being  given,  is  it  in  the  nature  of  man,  that 
to  him  who  is  to  suffer  it.  whether  the  evi- 
dence, by  means  of  which  the  suffering  is 
produced,  be  obtained  from  this  source,  or 
any  other  source,  in  this  thttpe  or  in  any  other 
ahape,  it  should  make  any  the  smallest  sen- 
sible difference  ?  Before  the  affirmative  be 
asserted,  first  let  some  one  man  be  found 
who,  having  bis  choice,  rather  than  be  made 
to  pay  £5  by  means  of  this  sort  of  evidence, 
the  fact  of  the  delinquency  being  in  both  cases 
rendered  equally  manifest,  and  equally  noto- 
rious, would  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and 
pay  down  £6. 

4.  Those  who  are  free  firom  guilt,  —  is  it 
possible  that  these  should  have  been  the  per- 
sons for  whose  protection  the  rule  was  in- 
tended ?  They  are  exactly  the  very  persons, 
and  the  only  persons,  to  whom  it  cannot  ever 
be  of  any  use.  Take  any  such  person,  for 
example :  by  the  supposition  he  is  free  from 
guilt :  but  by  the  same  supposition  he  is  sus- 
pected. This  being  the  ease,  the  suspicion  of 
which  he  is  the  object,  it  is  surely  his  interest 
—  if  he  be  of  sound  mind,  it  is  no  less  surely 
his  wish  —  to  remove:  it  is  accordingly  as 
well  his  wish  as  his  interest  that  all  such  ex- 
planations as  can  contribute  to  that  removal, 
and  such,  in  particular,  as  afford  the  best 
chance  for  it,  should  be  afforded.  But  from 
what  other  quarter  can  any  explanations  be 
expected,  of  which  there  can  be  so  good  a 
chance  —  if  chance  be  here  the  proper  term 
— of  their  being  directed  to  that  end? 

5.  All  other  evidence — all  evidence  except 
the  testimony  of  the  defendant  himself — that 
would  have  been  the  evidence,  to  which  to 
have  applied  the  exclusion,  supposing  the  eyes 
on  which  it  depended  open  to  this  one  object, 
shut  against  every  other.  But  by  such  a  sub- 
stitution, supposing  it  practicable,  neither  the 
interests,  nor  consequently  the  purposes,  of 
the  contrivers  of  this  rule,  would  (as  will  be 
Been  presently)  have  been  served. 

6.  If  the  saving  a  guilty  defendant  from  the 
hardship  of  observing  that  the  evidence  by 
which  his  delinquency  is  exposed  and  his  pu- 
nishment produced,  had  been  extracted  from 
his  own  bosom,  —  if  this  be  the  object,  in  pur- 
suit of  which  the  exclusion  was  established, 
this  object  ik  after  all  not  compassed.  For 
not  only  is  any  letter  or  memorandum,  which 
to  the  effect  in  question  he  has  been  deemed 
to  have  written,  read  against  him,  but  any 
oral  discourse,  which  to  that  saroeefiect  he  is 


reported  to  have  uttered,  is  delivered  in  eri- 
dence  against  him,  delivered  in  his  hearing, 
and  without  scruple  or  reserve.  In  its  purest 
and  most  perfect  state,  in  its  acknowledged 
best  state,  — it  is  only  in  that  state  that  evi- 
dence from  this  source  finds  the  tedmical  door 
90  inexorably  shut  against  it.  Yet  open  this 
shut  door  is  to  evidence  firom  this  very  source, 
when  once  it  has  been  strained  through  other 
lips,  and  by  that  means  reduced  to  the  uoirer- 
sally  acknowledged  inferior  shape  and  condi- 
tion of  hearsay  evidence. 

7.  Of  the  exclusion  in  the  one  instance, 
coupled  with  the  admission  in  the  other  in- 
stance, what  is  the  effect  of  the  rule,  as  to- 
wards the  only  person  for  whose  sake,  if  fiw 
anybody's,  it  professes  to  have  been  esta- 
bUshed? 

For  want  of  such  explanations,  as  very  fre- 
quently are  neither  obtained  nor  obtainable 
from  any  other  mouth — explanations  of  which, 
if  true,  the  effect  might  have  been  to  substi- 
tute exculpation  to  conviction,  — a  lighter  at 
least,  to  a  deeper  shade  of  delinquency,— con- 
clusions to  any  degree  dangerous  to  him  are 
liable  to  be  drawn  from  such  casually  writtea 
or  hearsay  evidence :  and  explanations  to  any 
such  effect  are  not  received  firom  him  in  the 
character  of  evidence. 

8.  Of  the  exclusion  thus  put  wponfirft-hmd 
evidence,  while  admission  is  given  to  second- 
hand  evidence,  behold  in  one  view  the  ooose- 
quences : — 

1.  Whatsoever  be  the  purpose  in  question, 
to  that  same  purpose  the  information  thus  re- 
ceived is  almost  sure  to  be  incomplete — de- 
ceptiously  incomplete :  for  in  relation  to  the 
matter  of  fact  in  question,  whatsoever,  if  any- 
thing, it  be,  that  on  the  extrajudicial  occasion 
was  said  by  the  party  in  question,  it  is  only 
so  much  as  the  deposing  witness  is  at  the  same 
time  able  and  willing  to  recollect,  that  is  thus 
brought  forth  in  evidence. 

2.  Of  the  remainder,  which  is  not  altoge- 
ther suppressed,  the  account  thus  given  may, 
by  want  of  recollection,  by  negligence,  or  by 
improbity,  have  been  rendered  in  any  degree 
incorrect. 

3.  By  the  party  himself,  the  incomplete- 
ness  might  be  completed  —  the  incorrectness 
corrected.  No  such  completion — ^no  such  cor- 
rection, is  permitted. 

4.  From  the  substitution  of  such  almost 
necessarily  incomplete  to  less  incomplete,  of 
such  naturally  incorrect  to  less  incorrect  evi- 
dence, the  only  means  of  completing  the  in- 
completeness and  correcting  the  incorrectness 
being  at  the  same  time  excluded,  the  innocent 
are  injured,  as  well  as  the  guilty  senred. 

9.  In  those  situations,  and  on  those  occa- 
sions, in  which  the  existence  of  real  tenderness 
for  the  feelings  of  the  individual  concerned, 
as  well  as  of  the  desire  of  coming  at  the  truth. 
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tfe  most  indubitabley  no  such  determination 
against  drawing  information  from  the  most 
instructive  source  —  no  such  predilection  for 
second-hand,  to  the  exclusion  of  first-hand 
evidence,  is  ever  to  be  found. 

In  the  case  of  a  servant,  or  a  child,  if  any 
instance  of  supposed  misbehaviour  is  to  be 
inquired  into,  where  is  the  master  of  the 
fiimily,  where  is  the  schoolmaster,  where  is 
the  &tlier,  where  is  the  mistress,  where  b  the 
mother,  weak  enough  to  take  for  the  model 
of  bis  or  her  conduct,  in  this  particular,  the 
practice  of  English  judges  ? 

10.  In  the  case  of  those  higher  classes  of 
oflRences  which  have  received  the  name  of 
Jelonies^  this  rule  of  spurious  law  has  for 
centnties  been  acting  in  the  teeth  of  the  only 
genuine  hiw. 

Yiy  two  successive  statutes  of  Philip  and 
Mary  ^l  &  2.  c  13;  2  &  3,  c.  10,)  in  case 
of  suspicion  of  felony,  the  justice  or  justices 
of  the  peace  before  whom  the  suspected  per- 
son is  brought,  are  required  **  to  take  the 
examination,  of  such  persons,^*  as  well  as  **  the 
iMjormation  of  those  who  bring  him."  Exami- 
nation?— concerning  what?  "  Concerning 
the /act  and  circumstances  thereof"  says  the 
statute,  —  viz.  of  the  supposed  felony.  To 
what  end  ?  To  the  end  that,  in  case  of  delin- 
quency, such  answers  as  shall  have  been  then 
extracted  may,  along  with  the  other  evidence, 
contribute  to  his  conviction,  says  the  statute  ; 
—  for  this  it  is,  *'  or  as  much  thereof  as  shall  be 
material  to  prove  the  felony^**  that  is  required 
to  be  **put  in  writing"  and  **  certified,'*  and 
so  forth. 

It  is  in  virtue  of  these  two  statutes,  that 
those  exanunations  are  taken,  which  are  so 
constantly  taken  in  every  case  of  felony:  and, 
if  not  for  the  purpose  of  eventually  contri- 
buting  to  conviction,  for  what  other  useful 
purpose  could  any  such  inquiry  be  made,  or 
have  been  ordained  to  be  made  ? 

Unfortunately  for  justice  and  good  govern- 
ment, to  offences  below  the  rank  of  felony 
this  did  not  extend,  nor  has  the  principle  of 
it  been  extended.  True  it  is,  that  in  so  far 
as  in  point  of  mischievousness  those  offences 
which  in  point  of  punishment  fidl  short  of 
being  equal  to  felonies,  the  demand  for  such 
evidence  falls  short  of  being  so  imperious  as  it 
is  in  the  case  of  felonies :  but  in  the  same  pro- 
portion does  the  objection,  —  which  on  what- 
ever score,  and  under  whatever  name — hard- 
ship  J  severity,  vexation,  injustice,  danger,  or 
nuisance,  or  whatever  else  the  word  may  be, 
capable  of  being  urged  against  the  inquiry  so 
directed,  —  £fUl  short,  in  point  of  strength,  of 
being  equal  to  what  it  is  in  the  case  to  which, 
by  and  under  the  only  genuine  sort  of  law, 
this  roost  unobjectionable  course  for  coming 
at  the  truth  is  ordained  and  pursued  —  pur- 


sued, viz.  either  in  reality  or  in  appearance, 
as  is  most  agreeable  to  the  worthy  gentlemen, 
on  whom  in  each  individual  instance  it  de- 
pends. 

11.  Yes:  as  is  most  agreeable.  For  in 
the  class  of  cases  in  question,  in  which  are 
comprised  the  most  highly  penal,  capital  cases 
included,  by  the  exclusion  put  by  judge-made 
law  upon  such  evidence,  coupled  with  the 
admission  given  to  it  as  above  by  legislators' 
law,  a  disguised  and  despotic  power  of  pardon 
has  been  virtually  placed  in  the  hands  of  those 
magistrates.  Wishing  to  do  justice,  the  ma- 
gistrate conducts  the  examination  according 
to  the  intention  of  the  legislature :  —  wishing 
to  show  undue  fisivour,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  a  display  of  clemency  and  legal  science, 
he  takes  his  stand  on  judge-made  law,  and 
warns  the  criminal  against  suffering  the  lan- 
guage of  self-accusation  to  issue  from  his 
lips. 

12.  In  the  case  where  the  punishment  would 
be  no  other  than  pecuniary,  the  inconsistency 
of  the  practice  with  itself  affords  the  most 
conclusive  proof  of  absurdity,  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  absurdity  to  receive.  If  the  case 
be  called  penal,  under  the  name  of  punish^ 
ment,  five  shillings  cannot  be  taken  out  of  a 
man's  pocket  by  evidence  extracted  imme- 
diately out  of  his  breast,  through  the  medium 
either  of  his  lips  or  his  hand.  If  the  case  be 
called  civil,  money  to  any  amount  —  money, 
or  money's  worth,  to  the  amount  of  his  whole 
property,  be  that  property  ever  so  vast,  may 
be  taken  out  of  his  pocket,  by  evidence  ex- 
tracted —  not  indeed  through  the  medium  of 
his  lips,  but  —  what  in  respect  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  expense  is  to  him  far  worse  -— 
through  the  medium  of  his  hand ;  —  and  this 
is  among  the  cases  in  whidi,  to  perform  the 
extTwi\on,  judge-made  law  takes  the  name  of 
equity, 

13.  The  dass  of  malefactors,  to  which  this 
article  of  judge-made  law  is,  perhaps,  most 
continually  fiivourable,  are  those  whose  situ- 
ation in  respeet  of  power  and  opulence  ex- 
empts them,  in  the  pursuit  of  sinister  interest, 
from  the  necessity  of  engaging  in  any  of  those 
dangerous  paths  by  which  men  are  exposed 
to  the  hazard  of  being  subjected  to  such  pre- 
liminary examinations :  those  whose  crimes, 
being  conmiitted  on  a  large  scale,  and  con- 
sisting in  peculation  or  in  abuse  of  public 
power,  in  some  well  disguised  and  protected 
shape,  receive  at  the  hands  of  kindred  iniquity 
every  practicable  facility  and  indulgence:  and 
in  this  effect  and  tendency,  coupled  with  the 
contribution  made  by  it  towards  the  aggregate 
mass  of  disguised  despotism  vested  in  judicial 
hands,  may  be  seen  at  least  probable  cause, 
if  not  of  the  creation,  of  the  ever  tender  care 
bestowed  upon  the  preservation  of  it. 
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EXCLUSIONS  BY  ENGLUH  AND  OTHER  LAWS — 
ANALYTIC  AND  SYNOPTIC  SKETCHES. 

§  1.  UmUMguiud  Excbmoiu. 
Of  tbe  two  most  permanent  and  most  com- 
prehensive grounds  and  cases  of  exclusion,  a 
▼iew,  howsoever  abridged,  has  been  already 
given  a  detailed  view  will  be  seen  to  occupy 
the  extent  of  not  less  than  a  volume  in  the 
body  of  the  work.'  But  even  in  this  place, 
to  leave  in  the  state  of  a  mere  blank  space, 
so  important  a  compartment  in  the  field  of 
actual  jurisprudence,  was  not  to  be  endured: 

an  analytic  sketch,  howsoever  meagre  and 

compressed,  seemed  preferable  to  total  si- 
lence. 

Undisguised  and  disguised:  by  these  two 
words,  expression  may  be  given  to  the  first 
and  most  comprehensive  distinction  that  re- 
quires to  be  brought  to  view. 

Undisguised  the  exclusion  may  be  termed, 
when,  and  in  so  fiur  as,  both  the  fact  of  the 
exclusion  —  the  fiict  that  upon  a  species  of 
evidence  of  such  or  such  a  description  an 
exclusion  has  been  put,  and  the  considera- 
tion on  which,  in  the  character  of  grounds  or 
reasons,  that  exclusion  has  been,  or  upon  oc- 
casion would  be  justified,  seem  out  of  doubt: 
-^disguised  it  may  be  termed,  when,  and  in 
so  fitf  as,  either  that  &ct  or  those  reasons 
appear  more  or  less  unobvious  and  difficult  to 
be  discerned  or  ascertained. 

Indirect  —  undiscrimnating  —  limping  — 
undiscernihle  —  blind — wanton :  by  these  se- 
veral adjuncts  —  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
two  or  more  of  them  together,  the  exclusion 
will,  it  is  8uppc«ed,  be  found  not  unjustly 
characterizable,  in  most,  if  not  all  of  the 
cases,  in  which  it  will  appear  susceptible  of 
the  more  comprehensive  appellation  of  dis- 
guised. 

When  the  exclusion  presents  itself  as  hav- 
ing been  the  result  of  a  view  taken  of  some 
one  or  more  apprehended  inconveniences, 
considered  in  the  character  of  grounds  or 
justificative  causes,  serving  as  warrants  for 
the  exercise  of  such  an  act  of  power,  the 
act  of  exclusion,  as  well  as  the  consideration 
or  considerations  on  which  it  was  grounded, 
will  concur  in  entitling  it  to  the  appellation 
oif  undisguised:  — and  here,  although  the 
ground  itself  should  in  the  balance  of  reason 
be  found  deficient,  still  it  is  to  thought  itself, 
not  to  the  mere  absence  of  it,  that  the  ex- 
clusion vrill  appear  referable. 

On  a  simple  ground,  or  on  a  complex 
ground:  by  these  two  words,  vii.  simple 
and  complex,  may  be  characterized  the  dis- 
tinction which  tdces  for  its  subject  the  cases 
in  which  the  exclusion  is  undisguised:  — 
simple,  when  one  circumstance  and  no  more 


*  Viz.  in  the  original  edition. 


presents  itself  as  the  ground  on  whicb  tlie 
exclusion  was  built :  —  complex,  where  se- 
veral such  grounds  present  themselves. 

Take,  in  the  first  place,  the  case  where 
the  ground  of  exclusion  is  nmple.  In  thb 
as  in  other  cases,  the  ends  of  justice  which, 
if  any,  have  been  had  in  view,  will  have  been 
either  the  du'ect  ends,  or  the  collateral  ends: 

the  direct  ends,  viz.  prevention  of  misde- 

cision,  in  the  several  forms  of  idiich  it  is 
susceptible: — the  coflo/ero/  ends,  L  e.  pre- 
vention of  unnecessary  delag,  vexatum^  and 
expense, 

Misdedsion,  in  so  far  as  produced  by  evi- 
dence, is  produced  through  the  inedium  of 
deception:  deception,  i.  e,  erroneous  judgment, 
produced  by  it  in  the  mind  of  the  judp. 

On  the  part  of  an  article  of  evidence, 
whatsoever  circumstance  tends  to  diminish 
its  justly  probative  force — ^this  same  arcam- 
stance,  in  proportion  as  the  judge  fiuls  of 
being  adequately  apprized  of  such  its  ten- 
dency, tends  to  produce  deception  in  the 
mind  of  the  judge.  On  this  consideration, 
every  such  circumstance  has  been  already 
stated  as  constituting  a  proper  ground  for  sus- 
picion,  though,  for  the  reasons  that  have  been 
given,  not  a  proper  ground  fi>r  excUsum, 

In  English  practice,  any  such  cause  of 
inferiority,  how  minute  soever,  is  to  *  large 
extent  considered  and  employed  as  a  proper 
ground  for  exclusion :  but  with  a  degree  of  in- 
consistency, of  which  intimation  has  been  al- 
ready given :  —  such  being  the  effect,  which, 
in  cases  where  the  force  of  the  cause  is  at  its 
miiitfliaiai,  has  been  deduced  from  it,  ^diile  in 
cases  in  which  that  force  is  at  its  suutubmr, 
this  same  effect  has  not  been  deduced. 

Such,  so  fiur  as  concerns  exclusion  of  evi- 
dence, is  the  complexion  exhibited  by  English 
practice,  when  viewed  in  a  mass,  and  when, 
and  as  the  cases  successively  present  them- 
selves, groupe  after  groupe.  In  particular 
groupes,  this  complexion  will  not  be  seen  to 
exhibit  any  considerable  change. 

In  regard  to  collateral  inconvenience,  in 
all  its  three  several  forms  as  above,  it  has 
been  stated  as  capable  of  constituting  a  pro- 
per ground  of  exclusion :  the  propriety  de- 
pen£ng,  on  eadi  individual  occasion,  upon 
the  proportion  between  the  two  evils —  viz. 
the  evil  to  be  apprehended  in  case  of  excbt- 
ston,  and  the  evil  to  be  apprehended  in  caae 
of  admission.  At  the  same  time,  temperaments 
have  been  brought  to  view,  having  for  their 
object  the  exclusion  of  evil  from  both  those 
sources,  the  complete  exclusion  of  it,  or,  at 
any  rate,  the  reduction  of  it  to  the  least  di- 
mensions of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

In  English  practice,  in  the  shape  of  dekof 
or  expense,  such  collateral  inconvenience  ap- 
pears scarcely  to  have  been  taken  into  ac- 
count. In  the  shape  of  vexation  it  has  been 
employed  in  the  character  of  a  ground  of  ex- 
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duion,  but  with  a  degree  of  ineomMienqf^ 
of  which  intimatiou  has  also  been  given  above. 

Let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  dis- 
tinctions which  present  themselves  in  the 
CMC  where  the  evil,  by  the  apprehension  of 
which  the  exclusion  was  produced,  has  been 
mudtdnoH^  viz.  through  deception. 

The  fiict,  to  which  the  article  of  evidence 
b  question  immediately  applies,  may  be  either 
the  &ct  itself  which  is  in  question,  —  say  as 
before,  the  principal  fiict,  —  or  some  other 
mtter  of  £Mt,  which,  in  relation  to  it,  is 
eonsidfred  as  evidetUtanf^ — say  as  before,  the 
mUentiary  fi&ct,  —  viz.  either  probative  or 
iuffohatict.  In  the  former  case,  the  evi- 
dence is  said  to  be  direct:  in  the  latter  case 
is  sll  etremmstoMtial  evidence,  as  above. 

In  its  very  nature,  circumstantial  evidence, 
viz.  any  single  article  taken  by  itself^  has  al- 
lesdy  been  stated  as  being  generally  inferior 
ia  probative  force  to  direct,  (though  not  so  in 
di^>robstive,)  and  in  so  fiir,  as  being  coropara- 
tively  speaking  a  proper  object  of  suspicion, 
but  in  no  instance  as  involving  in  its  nature 
a  proper  ground  for  exclusion. 

In  English  practice,  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, as  such,  is  not  in  general  considered 
as  doomed  to  exclusion :  but,  in  cases  to  a 
considerable  extent,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
so;  as  will  be  seen  more  particularly  in  the 
lod^ofthe  work. 

Take  now  the  case  in  which  the  evidence 
if  direct.  Source  and  thape  :  in  these  two, 
BHiy  be  seen  the  characteristic  terms  by  which 
the  two  branches  produced  by  tiie  next  divi- 
non,  wiU  stand  expressed. 

U,  in  respect  of  probative  force,  weakness 
be  on  any  specific  ground  imputed  to  tiie 
evidence,  the  object  pointed  to  as  the  ieat 
of  the  weakness  will  either  be  in  the  soMrce 
from  whence  — ».  e.  the  person  from  whom — 
tiie  evidence  is  immediately  derived,  or  the 
thepe  in  which  it  is  received  or  extracted 
vooi  hun. 

If,  as  above,  it  be  in  the  person  —  t.  e.  of 
the  proposed  deposing  witness — it  will  be 
either  in  his  relative  poeitioHj  relation  being 
had  to  the  wteans  of  injbrmatum  afforded  by 
it,  or  in  the  personal  character  and  qualities 
attributed  to  him. 

At  to  his  means  of  information,  it  will 
have  been  presented  to  him  either  ab  intra^ 
by  internal  cognizance,  —  or  ab  extra ,  by  ex- 
ternal report :  in  the  former  case,  it  is  af- 
forded to  him  by  the  perceptions  presented 
to  him  by  his  own  senses  or  intellectual 
Realties ;  in  the  other  case,  by  the  supposed 
perceptions  of  some  other  person  or  persons 
M  reported  to  him  by  such  other  person  or 
psnons.  In  so  fitf  as  the  former  is  the  case, 
u  is  only  to  his  own  personal  character  and 
<|ualities  as  above,  that  any  such  imputation 
»  above  can  point  itself:  in  the  other  case, 
V'^ataotver  be  the  personal  character  and 


qualities  ascribed  to  such  his  informant  or 
informants,  the  testimony  delivered  by  him 
will,  by  at  least  one  degree  of  distance,  be 
removed  from  the  seat  or  supposed  seat  of 
perception:  and  by  such  remoteness,  how 
entire  soever  be  the  trustworthiness  of  the  se- 
veral supposed  informants, — by  such  remote- 
ness, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  degrees 
by  which  as  above  it  is  increased,  will  in 
every  case  be  presented  an  incontestable 
cause  of  weakness,  or  diminution  of  justly 
probative  force. 

In  so  for  as  the  alleged  cause  of  weakness 
lies  in  the  supposed  character  and  qualities 
either  of  the  deposing  witness,  the  supposed 
percipient  witness,  or  of  any  supposed  in- 
termediate reporting  witness  or  witnesses  — 
the  alleged  seat  of  such  weakness  lies  in  the 
supposed  nature  of  the  source  from  which,  or 
of  this  or  that  one  or  more  of  the  channels 
through  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  passed. 
In  the  other  case,  it  lies  in  the  remoteness  of 
the  information  fVom  its  supposed  source. 

State  of  the  intellectual  department — state 
of  the  moral  department,  of  the  man's  mind : 
such  are  the  terms  by  which  the  two  branches 
produced  by  the  next  division  may  stand  ez- 


Imbedlity  independently  of  age,  imbecility 
by  reason  of  age  —  such  is  the  distinction 
that  has  place  when  the  disorder  in  question, 
viz.  apprehended  untrustworthiness,  has  for 
its  seat  the  intellectual  department  as  above. 

Having  its  source  in  the  circumstance  of 
age,  imbecility  will  have  for  its  ^cient  cause 
either  deficiency  or  excess :  —  deficiency,  viz. 
in  the  case  of  non-age ;  —  excess  as  in  the 
case  of  caducity,  or  say  more  expressively, 
antiquation. 

If  the  disorder  have  the  wutral  deportment 
for  its  seat,  it  can  have  no  other  than  sinister 
interest  for  its  efficient  cause  ~-  sinister  inte- 
rest, t.  e.  as  above,  interest  in  any  shape  act* 
ing  in  the  sinistor  direction  here  in  question ; 
viz.  a  direction  in  which  its  tendency  is  to 
produce  deceptions  .incorrectness  or  incom- 
pleteness in  the  evidence. 

Actual  exposure  to  the  operation  of  sinis- 
ter interest  in  this  or  that  particular  shape — 
more  than  ordinary  sensibility  to  the  action 
of  that  stimulant :  to  one  or  other  of  these 
circumstances  will  the  disorder  in  question 
be  referable,  in  so  for  as,  having  its  seat  in 
the  moral  department  of  the  human  frame,  it 
has  for  its  ^cient  cause,  sinister  interest,  as 
above. 

Actual  exposure  to  the  action  of  sinister 
interest  in  the  case  of  him  who,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  matter  in  question,  is,  in  the 
language  of  English  law,  said  simply  to  have 
an  interest,  or  to  be,  if  a  witness,  an  interested 
witness. 

To  the  purpose  here  in  question,  more  than 
ordinary  sensibility  to  the  action  of  sinister 
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interest  is  expressible  in  and  by  one  word  — 
improbity. 

If  the  positions  hereinabove  endeavoured 
to  be  established  be  conformable  to  reason, 
suspicion^  and  no  more  than  nupicion,  is  the 
proper  practical  inference  deducible  from  any 
such  disorder,  actual  or  presumable,  in  the 
frame  of  mind  of  the  proposed  witness,  and 
that  whether  the  intellectual  or  the  moral 
department  be  the  seat  of  it. 

Not  only  in  England,  but  in  other  countries, 
and  probably  without  exception  in  all  other 
countries,  either  by  statute  or  by  judge-made 
law,  have  causes  of  exclusion  been  deduced 
from  all  these  several  sources:  but  with  a 
degree  of  inconsistency,  the  complete  deve- 
lopment of  which  would  require  volumes. 

Period  of  supposed  perception^  and  period 
of  deposition :  by  the  state  of  things  that  has 
had  place  in  one  or  other  or  both  of  these  two 
periods,  it  is,  that  the  shape  in  which  the  evi- 
dence presents  itself  is  determined ;  and  to 
one  or  other  of  which  any  intrinsic  weakness 
that  can  be  found  imputable  to  it  will  be  to 
be  referred; 

In  so  far  as  the  period  o(  perception  is  the 
time  to  which  the  weakness  is  referred,  the 
imputation  will  have  for  its  ground  the  ab- 
sence of  some  one  or  more  of  those  accompa- 
niments which,  in  the  case  of  preappointed 
evidence,  have  already  been  brought  to  view 
under  the  appellation  of  formalities :  —  in  so 
far  as  the  period  of  deposition  is  the  time  to 
which  the  untrustworthiness  imputed  to  it 
is  referred,  the  imputation  will  have  for  its 
ground  the  absence  of  some  one  or  more  of 
those  accompaniments  which  have  already 
been  brought  to  view  under  the  appellation 
of  securities  —  securities  for  trustworthiness, 
securities  against  deceptious  incompleteness 
and  incorrectness. 

As  to  formalities,  the  state  of  things  which 
admits  them  is  confined  to  that  whidb  admits 
of  preappointed  evidence :  a  case  in  which, 
the  fact  in  question  being  foreseen,  provision 
is  made  beforehand  for  the  preservation  of  the 
means  of  proving  it. 

Of  the  ^accompaniments  which,  in  the  cha- 
racter oi  formalities,  presented  themselves  as 
promising  to  be  in  the  most  advantageous  way 
conducive  to  that  proposed  end,  a  general  idea 
has  hereinabove  been  given :  — suspicion,  not 
exclusion,  has  on  that  same  occasion  been  men- 
tioned as  the  practical  inference,  and  the  only 
practical  inference  proper  to  be  deduced  from 
any  incorrectness  or  incompleteness,  with 
which  the  best  of  such  of  them,  as  on  any 
given  occasion  happens  to  have  been  em- 
ployed, may  be  found  chargeable. 

In  the  state  and  condition  of  English  law, 
statute  and  common  law  together,  notice  of 
the  tissue  of  inconsistencies  observable  under 
this  head  has  been  already  given.  In  the  u-ay 
o?  real  law,  ^  in  the  way  of  prospective  law, 
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— no  tolerably  complete  system  of  formalitiet 
ever  appointed :  —  in  the  way  of  judge-made 
law, — ^in  the  >vay  of  ex-post-facto  law, — here 
and  there,  this  or  that  formality  set  up  m  the 
character  of  one  that  ought  to  be  observed : 

—  from  the  non-observance  of  this  never- 
notified  formality,  exclusion  sometimes  de- 
duced, sometimes  not :  —  practical  inference, 
always  exclusion,  if  anything ;  simple  smspi-- 
cion,  never. 

Prescribed  or  not  prescribed  by  the  law,  the 
securities  termed  ybmuiit/tes  —  the  securities 
for  the  eventual  forthcomingness  of  adequate 
evidence — are  capable — such  is  their  nature 

—  of  existing'  and  being  employed,  without 
having  been  called  into  existence  by  the  law. 
The  securities  termed  as  above  seeunties^^ 
the  securities  against  deceptious  incorrect- 
ness and  incompleteness  in  the  evidence  whea 
produced  —  are,  almost  without  exception, 
creatures  of  law,  depending  upon  the  law  for 
their  existence. 

As  to  these  last-mentioned  securities,  if  the 
positions  herein  endeavoured  to  be  estaUished 
be  conformable  to  reason,  in  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, — prudential  as  well  as  physical  practica- 
bility taken  into  the  account,  — to  a  proposed 
article  of  evidence  not  yet  brought  bto  exist- 
ence, they  ought,  all  of  them,  to  be  applied : 
as  also,  upon  occasion,  to  an  article  of  evidence 
already  in  existence,  such,  if  any,  as  have  not 
as  yet  been  applied  to  it ;  and  from  the  absence* 
coupled  with  the  inapplicability  of  all  or  any 
of  them,  suspicion,  but  not  exclusion,  ought  to 
be,  and  that  uniformly,  the  principal  inference. 

In  the  course  taken  under  this  head  by 
English  law — understand  judge-made  law  — 
for  in  this  part,  as  almost  in  every  other  part 
of  the  field  of  evidence,  it  is  to  the  judidal 
authority  that  the  framing  the  rule  of  action 
has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  the 
legislative — the  features  of  inconsistency  have 
already  been  shown  to  be  still  broader,  per- 
haps, than  in  any  other.  The  accompanimenu 
best  adapted  to  this  purpose  have  been  fully 
understood ;  and  on  these  occasions  —  t.  e. 
on  the  occasion  of  those  modes  of  trial  in 
which  the  mode  of  procedure  has  not  been 
capable  of  being  shaped  altogether  according 
to  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  the  judges  — 
the  absence  of  any  of  them  has  been  laid  bold 
of  as  a  ground  of  exclusion ;  and  exclusion 

—  inexorable  exclusion — in  some  instances 
has  been  put  upon  the  evidence  accordingly ; 
while,  on  other  occasions,  viz.  on  the  occasions 
of  those  modes  of  trial,  the  framing  of  which 
has  been  the  work  of  the  uncontrouled  autho- 
rity of  the  judges  —  on  those  occasions,  all 
these  securities  have  been  excluded,  —  that 
inadequate  portion  of  them  excepted,  which 
has  been  wrapped  up  in,  and  disguised  and 
enfeebled  by  the  ceremony  of  an  oath :  —  and 
thus,  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  the 
door  has  been  shut  against  evidence  in  its 
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moft  trustworthy  shape,  opened  to  it  in  no 
shape  but  the  most  deceptious  that  could  be 
given  to  it. 

Remains  the  class  of  cases,  in  which,  for 
the  designation  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
exclusion  appears  to  hare  been  built,  the 
term  complex  was  employed.  Fear  of  the 
evils  opposed  to  the  direct  ends  of  judicature, 
fear  of  the  evils  opposed  to  the  collateral 
ends  of  judicature,  or  one  of  them ;  in  other 
words,  desire,  real  or  pretended,  of  avoiding 
to  produce  miedecigton  through  the  medium 
of  deception  —  desire,  real  or  pretended,  of 
avoiding  to  produce,  in  this  or  that  parti- 
cular shape,  vexation :  such  were  the  two 
grounds,  with  a  view  to  which  the  word 
complex  was  employed. 

The  individual  in  question,  a  party  to  the 
suit  or  cause  —  a  party,  whether  plaintiff  or 
defendant ;  —  the  individual  in  question,  con- 
nected  by  the  matrimonial  tie,  with  a  party  in 
the  cause,  bearing  towards  him  or  her,  the 
relatifm  of  wife  or  husband :  — 

By  these  two  more  particular  cases,  the 
dass  of  cases  here  in  question  are,  if  not 
absolutely  exhausted,  at  any  rate  extensively 
exemplified. 

Prom  neither  of  these  grounds,  saving  the 
comparatively  narrow  exceptions  already  in- 
dicated, if  the  positions  hereinabove  endea- 
voured to  be  estabb'shed  be  conformable  to 
reason,  on  neither  of  them,  nor,  for  the  same 
reasons,  from  both  of  them  put  together,  can 
any  proper  cause  of  exclusion  be  deduced. 

Under  English  practice,  inconsistency  may 
be  seen  triumphant  here  as  elsewhere :  exclu- 
sion abundant,  but  fiv  from  constant : — where 
it  has  place, — what  the  ground  of  it  has  been, 

—  what  the  mischief  meant  to  be  avoided — 
whether  one  alone  of  the  two  mischiefs  in 
question,  or  both,  is  not  always  clearly  dis- 
cernible :  —  to  an  ample,  though  not  every- 
where easily  definable  extent,  die  front-door 
has  been  shut  against  the  evidence,  but  a  side- 
door  opened  to  it : — &ct  in  question  the  same, 

—  state  of  interests  the  same  -^  the  same  in 
quantity,  in  quality,  or  in  both — no  matter, 
wo  the  name  given  to  the  species  of  ndt  or 
cause  be  different :  —  since  thus,  besides  the 
general  benefit  of  uncertainty,  and  thence  of 
obscurity  and  confusion, — two  or  more  suits 
or  causes  have  not  unfi^quently  been  manu- 
htttand  out  of  one. 

In  the  ease  where  the  term  negative  ap- 
plies to  it,  the  exclusion  has  for  its  efficient 
cause  the  non-application  of  some  legal  in- 
strument necessary  to  the  obtainment  of  the 
evidence. 

On  the  part  of  a  proposed  witness,  ante- 
cedent and  introductory  to  the  act  of  deposi- 
tion, tony  be  seen  a  multifarious  and  complex 
tninof  acts  —  all  of  them,  for  the  purpose  in 
question,  sufficiently  brought  together  by  one 
word,  forthcoiningness. 
Vol.  VI. 


Correspondent  to  these  two  modes  of  being 
on  the  part  of  the  proposed  witnest^  are  so 
many  modes  of  negative  exclusion  on  the 
part  of  the  taw:  non-provision  of  the  powers, 
and  other  means  necessary  to  the  production 
of  deposition,  on  the  part  of  the  proposed 
witness,  supposing  him  in  a  state  of  forth- 
comingness ;  —  non-provision  of  the  powers 
and  means,  one  or  more  or  all  of  them, 
necessary  to  insure  his  being  found  in  that 
sute. 

When,  and  in  so  fiaurasit  is  left  to  a  man's 
option,  whether,  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion, he  will  or  will  not  appear  and  act  in 
the  character  of  a  witness,  —  in  this  case,  in 
the  positive  sense,  exclusion  is  not  put,  but 
in  the  negative  sense,  exclusion  is  put,  upon 
evidence. 

In  the  present  work,  what  in  relation  to  this 
head  is  contended  for  is,  that, — due  provision, 
excepted  in  this  as  in  all  other  instances,  for 
the  case  of  preponderant  inconvenience  in 
the  shape  of  delay,  vexation,  and  expense, 
more  particularly  in  the  shape  of  vexation, — 
to  render  or  not  to  render  to  justice,  service 
in  this  shape  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the 
option  of  the  individual :  — in  other  words, 
that  negative  exclusion  is  not  proper,  but 
where  positive  exclusion  is  so  too  : — for  that 
of  such  option  the  tendency  is  to  stock  the 
judicatory  with  partial,  and  in  that  respect 
less  trustworthy  witnesses :  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  render  testimony,  and  thence 
decision  dependent  upon  money  or  power  — 
upon  overbearing  and  oppressively  aristocra* 
tical  influence. 

As  to  actual  law :  under  this  head,  as  under 
so  many  other  heads,  judge-made  law  may  be 
seen  exhibiting  its  usual  inconsistencies  as 
well  as  its  usual  imperfection  and  deficiency : 
in  regard  to  forthcomingness,  to  no  small 
extent  the  necessary  means  not  applicable, 
because  not  created :  —  in  other  instances, 
though  created,  not  suffered  to  be  applied. 

In  particular,  as  to  optionality,  when  the 
only  shape  in  which  evidence  is  admitted  is 
that  favourite  shape  which  is  the  worst  of 
all  shapes  in  which  the  information  admitted 
receives  the  name  of  evidence — viz.  affidavit 
evidence, — deposition  or  non-deposition  left 
completely  at  the  option  of  the  proposed 
witness:  —  thereby  the  probability  of  mis^ 
decision,  viz.  through  the  medium  of  decep- 
tiously  incorrect  and  incomplete  evidence, 
screwed  up  to  its  maximum — say,  in  one 
word,  maximized. 

§  2.  Disguised  Exclusions, 

So  much  for  the  eases  where  the  fact  of 
the  exclusion,  the  evidence  it  applies  to,  and 
the  ground  which,  in  point  of  utility,  real, 
or  supposed,  it  proceeds  upon,  all  Ue  open 
to  view.  Come  now  the  cases  in  which, 
wrapt  in  some  disguise,  these  same  objects 
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shrink  from  observation.  Thick  is  now  the 
darkness  that  covers  the  face  of  the  juris- 
prudential deep. 

Analysis  is  here  at  a  stand.  Directed  by  her 
best  guide,  pursuing  here  and  there  such  faint 
lights  as  offer  themselves,  enumeration  enters 
upon  her  task,  without  any  assurance  of  its 
completion. 

1.  Cases  where  the  exclusion  is  effected 
oy  limits  set  to  the  quantity  of  evidence  that 
shall  be  allowed  to  be  extracted  or  received: 
for  example,  to  the  number  of  the  witnesses 
who,  in  the  case  in  question,  or  in  relation 
to  the  fact  in  question,  shall  be  heard :  much 
•8  if  a  similar  limitation  were  set  to  the 
number  of  sheets  of  paper  on  which  the  de- 
positions shall  have  been  entered,  or  to  the 
bulk  or  length  of  the  aggregate  mass.  Spa- 
nish, not  English,  is  the  system  of  law  from 
which  the  idea  of  this  species  of  exclusion 
has  been  derived.  Vexation  on  the  part  of 
the  judge,  thence  perplexity,  thence  misde- 
cision  —  or  delay, vexation,  and  expense  —  or 
both,  appear  to  have  been  the  evils  the  avoid- 
ance of  which  was  contemplated  here. 

In  this  case,  the  object  hid  from  sight  is  — 
not  the  &uct  of  the  exclusion,  but  the  parti- 
cular nature  of  the  evidence  to  which  it  ap- 
plies. 

2.  Cases  where  the  exclusion  is  effected 
by  limits  set  to  the  length  of  time  during 
which  evidence  shall  be  received :  thence 
excluding  in  the  lump  whatsoever  is  over 
and  above  the  quantity  that  can  be  received 
within  the.  length  of  time  thus  limited. 

To  this  head  belongs  the  exclusion  put, 
under  English  law  in  jury-trial,  by  the  practice 
which  confines  the  quantity  to  that  which 
can  be  received  on  the  compass  of  a  single 
fitting:  in  particular,  when  justice  travels 
post,  as  on  the  circuits.  Of  the  evidence 
thus  excluded,  the  nature  is  wrapt  in  impe- 
netrable darkness.  Even  the  fiict  of  the 
exclusion  seems  to  have  been  a  secret  to  the 
people  at  large.  In  the  instance  last  men- 
tioned, the  exclusion  will  be  readily  enough 
acknowledged  to  be  absurd,  being  outlandish, 
and  having  nothing  to  do  with  jury- trial:  — 
in  this  latter  instance,  it  is  as  it  should  be, 
being  English,  and  connected  with  jury-trial, 
and  thereby  with  liberty. 

Such  is  the  justification  which  the  man  of 
law  has  in  store  for  it,  should  eyes  ever  be 
opened,  and  complaint  made  of  it  —  made  by 
any  of  the  thousands  who,  under  and  by  vir- 
tue of  it,  are  wronged  and  plundered. 

Want  of  reflection  seems  to  have  here  been 
the  cause  —  if  not  of  the  mischievous  arrange- 
ment itself,  at  any  rate  of  the  patience  of  the 
people  under  it  —  if  not  of  the  creation  of 
the  abuse,  at  any  rate  of  the  preservation  of  it. 
On  these  occasions,  and  in  this  manner,  evi- 
dence continues  to  be  excluded  from  the 
judicatory,  because  reason  continues  to  be 


excluded  from  the  throne,  custom  and  preju- 
dice having  usurped  its  place. 

3.  Cases  where,  before  the  body  of  evidenee 
which  the  fact  happens  to  have  afforded  ha« 
been  collected,  or  otherwise  disposed  oA  such 
evidence  as  has  been  already  collected  is  kepi 
concealed.  Of  such  concealment,  one  effect, 
and  that  a  declaredly  intended  effect,  b  —  to 
put  an  exclusion  upon  all  such  other  evidenee, 
in  regard  to  which,  but  for  such  concealment, 
either  the  need  of  it,  or  the  means  of  procuring 
it,  would  or  might  have  been  indicated. 

In  this  instance,  the  exclusion  is  a  nataral«* 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  constant  accompa- 
niment of  the  Rome-bred  mode  of  collecting 
evidence, — viz.  extraction  perjudicem  ad  koe^ 
in  secreto  judicis^  partibui  non  prwtemtibmB  — 
and  from  the  Roman  school,  adopted  and  em- 
ployed in  the  English  edition  of  Rome-bred 
procedure,  as  employed  in  the  equity^  the  ec- 
clesiastical, and  the  admiralty  judicatoriea. 

In  this  class  of  cases,  the  disguise  b  still 
thicker  than  in  the  class  last  mentioned:  the 
mode  of  exclusion  still  more  indirect. 

The  evO,  the  contemplation  of  whidi  ap- 
pears to  have  furnished,  in  thb  instance,  not 
only  a  pretence,  but  in  some  measure  a  reawHi, 
is  —  the  immensity  of  the  mass  of  collateral 
inconvenience  —  of  delay,  vexation,  and  ex- 
pense — to  which  the  evidence  thus  excluded 
might  perhaps  have  given  birth :  but  to  what- 
soever evidence  may  come  thus  to  be  excluded, 
the  reason  cannot  apply  without  having  in 
the  first  place,  and  with  equal  justice,  been 
applied  to  whatsoever  has  been,  and  is  pre- 
destined to  be,  admitted. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  mischief  has  for  its 
cause  —  the  exclusion  put  by  technical  pro- 
cedure upon  those  timely  explanations  be- 
tween the  parties  in  the  presenceof  the  judge, 
to  which  there  has  been  such  frequent  occa- 
sion to  make  reference,  and  which,  under  the 
natural  system  of  procedure,  take  place  of 
course. 

4.  Cases  where,  to  this  or  that  species  of 
evidence,  are  given,  if  by  any  general  rule, 
the  denomination  and  effect  of  concluave  evi- 
dence. The  effect  b  to  exclude  in  the  Uiinp 
all  evidence  whatsoever,  that  could  have  been 
brought  on  the  other  side. 

This  conclusive  and  exclusive  evidence,  — 
is  it  of  the  nature  of  direct  evidence?  Infal- 
libility and  impeccability  are  the  attributes 
ascribed  to  the  witness.  Is  it  of  the  nature 
of  circumstantial  evidenee?  Between  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  evidentiary  het  in  quest'on,  a 
connexion  is  supposed,  so  close  and  intimate, 
that,  in  the  whole  storehouse  of  nature,  no 
species  of  fact  has  place,  by  which,  in  the 
character  of  an  infirmative  tact,  a  severance 
between  them  is  capable  of  being  made.  Cases 
of  this  sort  are  at  any  rate  extremely  rare : 
and  if  so  it  be,  that  of  any  such  infinnativt 
&ct  no  instance  exists,  the  advantage  reaped 
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fipom  the  excliuion  of  such  non-existent  evi- 
dence cannot  be  yery  considerable. 

Either  inoperative  or  deceptions,  —  in  the 
first  case  useless,  in  the  latter  case  pernicious, 
— such  is  the  character  of  any  such  general 
rule.' 

5.  Cases  where,  for  the  proof  of  thb  or  that 
particular  species  of  &ct,  this  or  that  particu- 
lar instrument,  document,  or  other  species  or 
article  of  evidence,  is  pronounced  indispen- 
sably requisite.  The  effect  is — to  put  an  ex- 
clusion upon  all  other  evidence,  in  relation  to 
the  &ct  in  question,  on  the  same  side. 

Id  the  last  preceding  case,  the  evidence  ex- 
cluded was — all  evidence  on  the  opposite  side. 
Counterparts,  or  companions,  as  it  were,  to 
midk  other  — and  not  ill-matched — are  these 
two  cases. 

Of  this  species  of  exclusion,  the  most  im- 
portant exemplification  b  that  which  is  af> 
forded  by  the  rules  that  have  taken  place, 
respecting  the  evidence  required  in  proof  of 
the  genuineness  of  an  instrument  of  contract 
— mj  A  deed  or  A  will  To  the  examination  of 
tkb  particular  sort  of  case,  the  next  succeedp 
ing  chapter  has  been  appropriated. 


*  Evidence  concluHve — presumption  in  law. 
To  the  eye  of  unsophisticated  common  sense,  one 
and  the  same  fact,  and  that  the  only  fact  of  which 
these  phrases  are  ever  really  conclusive —  and  of 
that,  as  often  as  they  occur,  they  may  well  be 
taken  for  conduHve,  —  is  the  presumption,  fooU 
iab  or  dishonest,  of  the  man  or  law. 

Between  the  principal  fact  and  the  evidentiary 
fitft  in  question ,  can  any  room  be  found  for  any 
imjtrmaiive  fact  or  &cts?  The  infereooe  is  liable 
to  prove  false;  the  rule  b^  which  it  is  rendered 
peremptory  is  nregnant  with  deception.  Can  no 
such  room  be  found?— the  rule  which  makes  the 
inference  petempcory  is  needlesn:  no  dimger  is 
there  that  an  inference  to  the  eflfbct  in  question 
will  &il  of  bciog  made. 

Whichever  be  the  mode  of  trial,  vis.  with  or 
without  juryjn  which  a  conclusion  is  thus  blindly 
diawiu  the  effect  of  it  is  to  pronounce,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  individual  factm  ^estion,  judgments 
muaded  upon  other  individnal  facts  that  are 
hidcvant  to  it — inferences  drawn  from  other 
fiMta,  that,  individually  taken,have  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

Such  is  the  mSsdiief  when  the  case  in  whidithe 
blind  eondttsion  is  employed  is  an  equity-law 
case,  an  CGcleaiastical-law  case,  or  an  admiralty- 
law  case.  Is  it  a  oommon-kw  ease  ?  It  is  then 
by  aiury  that  the  question  should  have  been  tried. 
To  the  other  mischiefr,  add  new  that  of  taking 
tbe  question  of  fii^t  out  of  the  hands  in  which  in 
Icnn  and  pcetensloB  it  is  reposed  — out  of  the 
bands  in  which  constitutional  principles  have  re- 
posed it, —  out  of  those  only  proper  bauds — into 
Improper  hands, — the  lumoa  of  the  judge  or 
>Ml«eiL  Behold  fai  both  cases,  fhUy:  in  die  last 
case,  fraud  and  usurpation. 

On  a  trial  for  a  criminal  offence,  amongst  others 
avder  s  in  this  and  that  case  the  law  presumes 
■lalioe.  Of  theprcsnmptioo  hi  this  case,  what  is 
the  plain  Engliah  ?  That,  fearing  that  by  a  jury 
the  man  would  be  acquitted,  the  &cennination  of 
the  judge  is,  that  he  shall  be  convicted. 


6.  Cases  in  which,  to  one  and  the  same  fiict, 
witnesses,  in  a  nuvfi»er  greater  than  one,  are 
pronounced  indispensably  requisite.  The  ef- 
fect is — in  relation  to  the  feet  in  question,  to 
exclude  the  testimony  of  every  witness  who 
does  not  bring  another  in  his  hand,  giving  the 
same  account  of  the  matter  that  he  does. 

7.  Cases  in  which,  antecedently  to  a  man's 
being  admitted  to  deliver  his  testimony,  it  is 
made  necessary  that  he  should  join  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  or  that  formality,  expressive 
of  this  or  that  particular  persuasion  on  the 
subject  of  religion:  such  as  the  ceremony  of 
an  oath.  The  e0ect  is  —  to  put  an  exclusion 
upon  tbe  testimony  of  every  person  who  will 
not  join  in  such  formality. 

The  ground  of  exclusion  is,  in  this  case,  the 
man*s  repugnance  to  mendacity :  for,  if  he 
have  no  such  repugnance,  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  his  saying  what  is  thus  endeavoured 
to  be  put  into  his  mouth  to  sav.  The  man  thus 
excluded  is  a  man  who,  in  demonstration  of 
his  repugnance  to  mendacity,  has  given  a 
proof,  beyond  what  any  man  whose  testimony 
is  admitted,  can  ever  give. 

If,  for  such  refusal,  no  mode  of  penal  com- 
pulsion be  appointed,  the  consequence  is  ^« 
that,  to  avoid  delivering  any  article  of  evi- 
dence, which  it  is  not  agreeable  to  him  to 
deliver,  a  man  has  no  more  to  do  than  to 
aggregate  himself  to  any  such  oath-refusing 
sect. 

If,  for  such  refusal,  a  mode  of  penal  com* 
pulsion  be  appointed  and  applied,  here  is  per- 
eecutUm  on  a  religious  ground,  and  the  severer 
the  punishment  which  the  man  endures,  the 
stronger  is  that  repugnancy  to  mendacity,  of 
which  the  endurance  is  conclusive  evidence. 

8.  Cases  where  the  exclusion  has  for  ita 
efficient  cause,  the  rule  of  which  the  leading 
terms  are,  the  words  bett  evidence :  for  ex- 
ample, the  law  requires  the  best  evidence 
which  is  to  be  had. 

In  this  case,  the  ground  or  pretence  of  ex- 
clusion is  obvious  enough :  fear  of  misdecision 
through  deception.  Not  equally  so  the  fact 
of  the  exclusion,  or  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
to  which  it  is  applied  or  applicable. 

Question  1 :  What  is  the  best  evidence  ?-^ 
True  answer:  Whatever  evidence  we  have 
diought  fit,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  to 
admit,  in  preference  to,  —  meaning  thereby, 
when  such  is  our  phrase,  to  the  exclusion  of,-^ 
every  other. 

Question  2:  The  evidence  which  you  thus 
prefer,  why  do  you  thus  prefer  it  ?  Answer : 
because  it  is  the  best  evidence. 

Even  where  the  evidence  in  question  may 
with  propriety  be  termed  the  best  evidence^ 
t.  e,  where  it  is  of  that  sort,  supposing  the 
sort  determined,  of  which,  source,  shape,  and 
everything  else  that  is  material,  taken  to- 
ge^er —  the  probative  force  is  greater  than 
of  any  other,  —  from  no  such  relative  and 
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companrative  goodness  can  any  rational  cause 
be  deduced  for  putting  an  exclusion  upon 
any  other  evidence.  This  best  evidence, 
suppose  it  encountered  and  shaken,  or  in 
danger  of  being  encountered  or  shaken  by 
counter  evidence,  or  counter  interrogation 
on  the  other  side,  —  the  support,  whatever 
it  may  be,  if  any,  that  might  be  afforded  by 
other  evidence  on  the  same  side,  ought  it  to 
be  refused  ? 

§  3.  Table  of  grouiuU  of  Exchuion,  extracted 
from  variouM  Codet, 

Whether  compared  with  one  another,  or 
with  the  ends  of  justice,  the  various  circum- 
stances which,  by  or  under  the  laws  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  have  been  taken  for  grounds 
of  exclusion,  present  a  curious,  nor  altogether 
uninstructive  spectacle.  A  dozen  or  so  is 
tbe  number  of  the  bodies  of  law,  from  which 
matter  of  this  sort  having  been  collected,  in 
the  body  of  the  work  will  be  seen  condensed 
into  a  synoptic  table.* 

Two  contrasted  subjects  of  observation 
will  naturally  be  presented  by  it  to  view :  — 
on  the  one  hand,  the  universality  of  the  prac- 
tice, and,  so  fiu*,  of  the  adoption  and  appli- 
cation made  of  the  principle ;  together  with 
the  amplitude  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the 
code  of  each  nation,  it  has  been  carried :  — 
on  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  diversity  of 
the  nu)de  as  expressed  in  the  list  of  particular 
circumstances,  to  which  in  one  code  this 
effect  has  been  given,  compared  with  the  list 
of  them  to  which  it  has  been  given  in  the  se- 
reral  other  codes ; — ^to  which,  had  the  sources 
been  accessible,  might  have  been  added,  in 
80  £Eir  as  the  matter  stood  on  the  ground  of 
statute  law,  at  difierent  periods,  the  diver- 
lity  of  the  enactments ;  in  so  far  as  it  stood 
upon  the  ground  o(  judge-made  or  bookmaker' 
modielaw,  the  inconsistency  of  the  authorities : 
—  not  to  speak  of  the  uncertainty,  in  many 
cases,  whether  it  was  in  the  character  of  a 
cause  of  exclusion,  or  only  in  that  of  a  ground 
of  tuspicion,  that  the  circumstance  was  con- 
sidered. 


*  1.  Roman  civil  law.  2.  Roman  canon  lav. 
S.  French  law.  4.  Spanish  law.  5.  Portuguese 
law.  6.  Hungarian  law.  7.  Austrian  law.  8. 
Russian  law.  9.  Polish  law.  10.  Danish  Uw. 
11.  Swedish  Uw.    12.  Scottish  Uw. 

As  to  English  law,  on  any  such  enterprise  as 
that  of  exhibitinff  in  a  ubular  form  the  state  of 
it  in  relation  to  this  subject,  several  circumstances 
concurred  in  putting  an  unavoidable  negative. 
These  were— 1.  The  great  variety  of  the  circum- 
stances presented  to  view  by  it  in  this  character. 
2:  In  noany  instances,  the  extreme  uncertainty 
whether  on  any  future  occasion  they  would  rc- 

Ssctivdv  be  considered  as  productive  of  this 
bet  9.  The  multiplicity  ot'  the  instances  in 
which  the  exclusion  was  liable  to  be  evaded ;  the 
lame  evidence  which  in  one  mode  of  procedure 
is  excluded,  being  in  another  mode  admitted. 


As  to  the  extent,  if  the  several  grounds 
of  exclusion  exhibited  by  the  several  codes, 
were  put  together,  and  made  into  one  mass, 
the  proscription  would  be  found  to  have  spread 
itself  over  the  whole  species,  and  thus  not 
to  have  left  so  much  as  a  single  witness  for 
the  service  of  justice. 

In  some  of  these  pictures, — for  example, 
that  which  takes  for  its  scene  quondam  France, 
and  that  which  takes  for  its  scene  quondam 
Scotland,  —  one  half  of  the  species  —  the 
whole  of  the  female  sex,  may  be  seen  cast  out 
at  one  stroke.f 

From  the  universal  reception  and  emplby- 
ment  given  to  the  exclusionary  principle,  an 
argument,  not  altogether  destitute  of  plausi- 
bility, will  be  liable  to  be  deduced :  but  to 
this  argument  in  the  diaracter  of  sources  of 
counter-argument,  two  circumstances  may 
already  have  presented  themselves.  In  the 
first  place,  the  extreme  diversity  of  the  modet 
in  which  the  application  has  been  made  of 
the  principle,  —  the  diversity  real,  the  iden- 
tity but  nominal :  —  in  the  next  place,  tke 
sinister  interest^  in  which,  it  being  in  some 
instances  best  served  by  exclusion,  in  other 
instances  by  admission,  the  two  modes  of 
dealing,  how  opposite  soever  in  themselves, 
would  so  easily  find  their  common  root. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

SAFEGUARDS  AGAINST  SUSPICIOUS  EVIDENCE: 
INCLUDING  INSTRUCTIONS  CONCERNING  THE 
WEIGHING  or  EVIDENCE. 

§  1.  Demand  presented  for  such  Safeguards, 
by  the  fear  of  change  in  case  of  the  abolition 
of  Exclusions, 

Throughout  the  whole  texture  of  this  work 
one  practical  conclusion  b  continually  pre- 
senting itself:  for  fear  of  deception  exclude 
not  any  evidence. 

How  incontestable  soever  may  be  the  pro- 
priety, such  at  the  same  time  is  the  novelty 
of  this  recommendation,  that,  for  obviating 
the  reluctance  which,  in  spite  of  reason,  habit 
and  imagination  are  on  every  such  occasion 
so  sure  to  produce,  no  safeguards  which  the 


+  In  some  cases,  by  accident,  or  by  tbe  very 
nature  of  the  case,  an  ample  stock  of  principal 
witnesses  will  have  been  afforded.  In  a  ca»e  of 
this  sort,  with  or  without  suffident  reason,  to  save 
dme,  trouble,  and  perplexity,  the  judge,  it  may 
have  happened,  selected  some  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  rest.  Noting  the  general  ground  of  the  exclu- 
sion without  nodng  the  superabundance  in  whi(  h 
It  had  its  particular  cause,  the  reporter  may,  for 
want  of  the  proper  distinction,  have  set  down  the 
ground  of  exclusion  absolutely  and  simply,  as 
applying  to  persons  of  the  description  in  question. 
as  weU  when  the  fact  had  not  had  any  other  prin- 
cipal witnesses,  as  when  it  had  had  them  in  su* 
perabundance. 
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nature  of  the  case  presents  as  capable  of  being 
opposed  to  apprehended  mischief,  seem  much 
in  danger  of  being  regarded  as  superfluous. 

In  this  character,  three  proposed  arrange- 
ments will  here  be  brought  to  view :  — 

1.  Declaration,  of  credence  on  the  part  of 
the  ezhibitant. 

IL  Code  of  instructions,  as  from  the  legis- 
lator to  the  judge,  concerning  the  weiglung 
of  evidence. 

IIL  Appropriate  recordation ; — viz.  recor- 
dation of  the  cases  in  which  suspicious  evi- 
dence —  evidence  characterized  by  any  cause 
of  infirmity  —  has  been  exhibited  —  with  the 
result,  u  e,  the  decision  that  has  ensued,  and 
thence  the  credence  or  discredence  which 
was  produced  by  it :  viz.  in  so  far  as,  from  the 
nature  of  the  aggregate  body,'  of  which  the 
particular  article  of  evidence  in  question,  in 
a  case  where  it  is  not  the  only  evidence,  forms 
a  part,  any  decided  and  well-grounded  infer- 
ence can  be  deduced. 

§  2.  First  Safeguard — Declaration  of  CrC' 
dencefrom  ike  ExhibitanL 

Of  the  sort  of  safeguard  here  in  question, 
one  exemplification  or  application  has  already 
been  brought  to  view,  viz.  the  declaration  of 
credence  proposed  to  be  made  by  the  party 
exhibitant,  in  the  case  of  exhibition,  made  of 
a  script  in  the  character  of  an  article  of 
written  evidence. 

Of  a  declaration  to  this  effect,  the  subject- 
matter  there  in  question  extended  not  beyond 
the  genuineness  of  the  script ;  but  the  prin- 
ciple there  brought  to  view  will  be  found 
susceptible  of  an  application  somewhat  more 
extensive. 

Among  the  objects  and  effects  of  the  tech- 
nical system,  has  been  seen  to  be  the  giving 
to  improbity,  and  thence  to  its  principal  in- 
strument, fraud,  every  possible  advantage: 
and,  in  particular,  the  providing  for  it  a  lurk- 
ing place,  where  it  may  do  its  work  in  safety, 
secure  not  only  against  punishment  so  called, 
but  against  detection^  and  thereby  against 
tkame:  to  fituid  in  a  negative  shape  thus 
securing,  and  without  danger,  that  benefit 
which,  at  the  hazard  of  so  much  danger,  is 
sought  for  by  fraud  in  its  positive  shape :  — 
to  fiwidulent  retidence,  the  benefit  which, 
on  other  occasions,  cannot  be  put  in  for,  but 
nnder  the  p<;rils  which  attach  upon  fraudulent 
mendacity. 

Of  the  natural  system  the  object  is,  and  in 
proportion  as  it  prevails,  the  effect  will  ever 
be,  to  divest  improbity  and  fraud  of  this,  as 
well  as  so  many  other  subterfuges :  to  force 
improbity  either  to  give  up  its  purpose  alto- 
gether, or  to  give  to  its  instruments  its  more 
odious  as  well  as  only  punishable  shape :  to 
compel  fituid  to  divest  itself  of  the  veil  of 
reticience,  and  to  stand  forth  in  the  stark 
nakedness  of  positive  mendacity. 


For  effecting  this  exposure,  nature  has  of- 
fered to  justice  the  efficient  instrument  so 
often  brought  to  view,  viz.  interrogation : 
especially  extemporaneous  vivd  voce  interro- 
gation. 

At  every  meeting  of  the  parties  coram  ju- 
diccy  this  instrument,  in  the  instances  that 
have  been  already  brought  to  view,  has  been 
seen  applying  itself  as  of  course :  no  mind  so 
rude  and  uncultivated  as  not  to  be  able,  with 
more  or  less  facility,  to  apply  it:  none  so  in- 
experienced and  helpless  as  not  to  be  disposed 
and  ready  to  apply  it. 

But  in  that  most  efficient  of  its  forms  which 
has  just  been  brought  to  view,  the  application 
of  this  instrument  supposes  mutual  presence : 
existence  of  at  least  three  persons  in  the  pre- 
sence of  each  other,  viz.  the  two  parties  and 
the  judge. 

At  the  same  time,  as  there  has  been  such 
frequent  occasion  to  observe,  cases  are  not 
wanting,  in  which,  either  physically  or  pru- 
dentially  speaking,  such  tripartite  presence 
is  impracticable :  and  from  the  existence  of 
this  state  of  things,  results  the  need  of  a 
succedaneum  to  such  vivl  voce  interrogation, 
viz.  interrogation  in  the  epistolary  form :  — 
or  what  may  perhaps  in  some  instances  be 
made  to  perform  the  like  office,  and  at  any 
rate  with  less  delay,  vexation,  and  expense, 
uuinterrogated  declaration  in  the  terms  of  a 
preappointed  formulary. 

If  it  be  fixed  by  a  preappointed  formulary, 
a  declaration  of  this  sort  is  not,  however,  by 
any  means  exempt  from  danger.  The  danger 
is —  lest,  by  inappropriate  penmanship,  a  man 
whose  mind  it  finds  in  a  state  of  probity  and 
sincerity  should  be  forced  by  it,  not  merely 
into  insincerity,  but  into  mendacity,  as  it 
were  in  his  own  defence:  thus  becoming  pro- 
ductive of  the  very  evil  against  which  it  is 
employed  in  the  character  of  a  remedy.* 

To  testimony  of  the  ordinary  stamp,  about 
to  be  delivered  by  a  person  in  the  character 
of  a  witness,  it  will  scarcely  be  found  appli- 
cable. Generally  speaking,  except  in  the  case 
of  preappointed  evidence,  the  persons  to 


*  When,  to  enable  a  man  to  entitle  himself  to 
right  in  any  shape,  or  (to  speak  still  more  gene- 
raUy)  to  advantage  in  any  shape,  any  such  oecla- 
lation  is  exacted  from  him  as  without  danser  of 
discovery  may  in  any  respect  be  false— falsehood, 
and  upon  a  sade  to  which  there  are  no  bounds,  is 
sure  to  be  the  result :  — falsehood^  of  which  the 
legislator  who  exacts  or  permits  the  exaction  of 
any  such  declaration,  is  the  suborner.  In  this 
case,  tlte  right  — the  advantage — is  a  bounty 
upon  insinceritv — ^upon  positive  mendacity ;  and 
the  hand  of  the  sovereign  is  the  hand  which 
offers  it. 

It  is' in  this  way  that,  by  the  hand  of  tyranny, 
religion  has,  to  so  prodigious  an  extent,  and  with 
such  disastrous  success,  been  employed  in  the 
extirpadon  of  morality,  by  the  culture  of  menda- 
city and  insincerity  —  mstniments  c^  immorality 
—  instruments  of  criminality  in  all  its  shapes. 
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whose  service,  in  the  character  of  witnesses, 
a  man  finds  himself  obliged  to  have  recourse, 
are  not  of  his  choice : — 1.  The  character  and 
disposition  of  the  witness  may  be  dishonest 
and  mendacious,  and  the  party  know  nothing 
about  the  matter;  —  2.  It  may  be  not  only 
mendacious,  but  even  known  by  himself  to 
be  hostile  to  himself,  and  he  not  the  less 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it ;  —  3.  Menda- 
cious to  any  degree,  it  may  still  throw  upon 
the  subject  such  instructive  lights  as  could 
not  be  had  from  any  other  source ;  for  when 
recognised  for  what  it  is,  falsehood  itself  be- 
comes a  guide  to  truth ;  and  the  grounds  on 
which  the  probity  and  veracity  of  a  proposed 
witness  are  suspected,  may  be  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  suspicion  while  retained  by  the 
party  in  his  own  breast,  without  being  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  divulgation  of  them,  and  there- 
by the  imprinting  on  the  character  of  the  wit- 
ness the  stain  of  infiuny,  which,  at  the  same 
time  may  be  altogether  undeserved. 

On  the  technical  theory,  according  to  which, 
as  above,  the  person  of  whose  testimony  a 
party  happens  to  stand  in  need  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  his  own  creature  —  the  work  of  his 
own  hand — it  belongs  not  to  you  **  to  discredit 
your  own  witness;**  that  is,  when  you  find  him 
mendacious,  to  use  any  endeavours  to  cause 
him  to  be  regarded  as  such  —  any  more  than 
it  belongs  to  a  workman  to  discredit  his  own 
work. 

If  to  the  lot  of  the  inventor  of  that  maxim 
it  had  fiillen  to  pen  a  declaration  of  credence 
to  be  made  by  a  party  exhibitant,  and  to  be 
applied  to  the  testimony  of  the  witness  pro- 
duced by  him, — what  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  it  on  the  shape  that  would  have  been 
given  to  it  by  the  learned  pen?  In  the  in- 
stance of  every  witness,  except  the  compara- 
tively few  of  whose  probity  the  party  happened 
to  stand  well  assured,  he  would  have  found 
himself  compelled  to  deprive  himself  of  the 
benefit  of  their  testimony,  or  else  to  purchase 
it  by  a  lie. 

So  much  for  orally  and  other  judicially 
delivered  evidence.  In  the  case  of  written, 
viz.  already  written  evidence,  in  addition  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  script  exhibited  by  him, 
if  there  be  any  other  matter  of  hct  to  wbidi 
a  declaration  of  credence,  to  be  delivered  by 
the  partv  exhibitant,  according  to  a  preap- 
pointed tormulary,  be  safely  applicable,  it  will 
be,  in  the  case  of  an  instrument  of  contract, 
the  fairness  of  the  contract. 

Perhaps  also,  in  some  cases,  where  in  and 
by  the  script  in  question,  this  or  that  matter 
of  fiict  is  averred  or  assumed  by  a  statement 
of  which,  by  the  exhibition  of  the  script  in 
the  character  of  evidence,  he  seeks  to  avail 
himself,  an  additional  subject  of  his  declara- 
tion of  credence  may  be  the  verity  of  the 
whole,  or  of  this  or  that  part  of  the  contents 
of  the  so-exhibited  script. 


With  these  observations,  the  applicability 
of  a  declaration  of  credence  —  imderit«od 
always  according  to  a  preappointed  Jbrwm^ 
lory —  may  be  left,  tiU  the  time  shall  eome 
for  putting  the  instrument  to  the  test  by  the 
application  of  it  to  l^is  or  that  particular 
case. 

But  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  deda*. 
ration  of  credence  to  which  the  above-mcA* 
tioned  objections  apply,  is  only  of  diat  tort 
which  would  be  consigned  to  a  preappointed 
formulary.  Extracted  by  interrogation,  the 
declaration  is  not  the  less  a  dedaratioa  of 
credence :  and  in  this  shape  it  may  be  reii« 
dered  obtainable,  without  any  of  that  danger 
to  which,  as  above,  it  would,  in  the  case  of  a 
preappointed  formulary,  stand  exposed. 

Correspondent  in  some  sort  to  the  declani* 
tion  of  credence  as  above  described,  on  the 
part  of  a  party  exhibitant,  is,  on  the  other 
part,  the  declaration  of  discredenee  which,  by 
the  relation  it  bears  in  the  way  of  opposition 
to  the  other,  seems  sufficiently  explained :  it 
is  a  sort  of  counter  security,  that  presents  it- 
self as  requisite  to  be  given,  in  return  for  and 
in  consideration  of  the  other. 

The  object  of  the  one  is  to  prevent  dia« 
honest  and  insincere  exhibition:  of  the  other, 
to  prevent  dishonest  and  insincere  conteat^- 
tion ;  —  that  sort  of  contestation,  by  which, 
under  the  encouragement  given  by  the  tech- 
nical system,  a  party  in  whose  mind  nu  doubt 
respecting  the  verity,  or  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  genuineness  of  this  or  that  article  of  evi- 
dence  which  is  ready  to  be  exhibited  on  the 
other  side, — or  in  case  of  an  instrument  of  con- 
tract,  the  fairness  of  the  contract, — requires 
the  proof  of  it,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
pression, viz.  by  means  of  the  delay,  vexation, 
and  expense,  partly  for  the  chance  of  ano- 
ceeding  by  misdecision ;  by  misdedsion,  the 
looked-for  result  of  accident,  by  whidi  the 
forthcomingness,  or  tiie  authentication  of  the 
articles  of  evidence  in  question,  may  be  pre- 
vented :  and  the  perpetually  recurring  result 
of  that  system  under  which,  from  the  non- 
observance  of  some  unpreappointed  and  ex 
post  facto  established  condition,  pn  grounds 
frequently  not  so  much  as  pretended  to  have 
any  relation  to  the  merits  of  the  caiiae,  a 
pretence  for  refusing  to  the  plaintiff  the  pro- 
mised service,  is,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  dis- 
honest defendant's  law-assittaats,  extracted 
by  the  judge  at  pleasure. 

§  3.  Second  Safeguard — Code  of  instructimu 
concerning  the  weighing  of  Evidence, 

By  the  article  thus  denominated,  is  meant 
to  be  presented  to  view,  a  body  of  instruetioni 
sanctioned  by  the  legislator^  and  by  him  ad- 
dressed to  the  judge,  to  serve  him  for  hk 
guidance. 

In  the  character  of  a  preservative  against 
deception,  in  place  of  emtcjibfi,  smtpicum  has. 
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in  the  coarse  of  this  work,  been  all  along 
Vrooght  to  view. 

In  the  several  instances  in  which,  under  the 
present  system,  on  the  ground  of  untrustwor- 
thiness,  and  for  fear  of  deception,  exclusion 
is,  with  any  appearance  of  reasonable  cause, 
howsoever  inadequate,  put  upon  this  or  that 
article  of  evidence,  the  main  object  and  use 
of  such  a  code  will  be  to  direct  the  eye  of 
suspicion  upon  the  evidence,  by  indication  of 
the  circumstances  by  which,  in  the  character 
of  causes  of  comparative  untrustworthiness, 
the  demand  for  suspicion,  and  thence  for  cir- 
cumspection and  scrutiny,  is  produced. 

Of  the  system  of  instructions  in  question, 
this,  however,  though  the  main  object,  and 
the  only  object  which  on  the  present  occasion 
and  to  the  present  purpose  comes  directly  in 
view,  will  not  by  any  means  be  the  only 
object,  the  only  business,  or  the  only  use. 
Taken  all  together,  the  object  of  such  a 
system  will  be,  to  present  to,  and  keep  under 
the  eye  of  the  judge,  under  the  head  of  each 
species  of  evidence,  a  sort  of  table  of  the 
circumstances  by  which  the  probative  force 
of  it  seems  liable  to  be  influenced. 

For  the  construction  of  such  an  instrument 
of  security,  fortunately  the  hand  of  power  — 
of  public  power  —  is  not  altogether  necessary. 
An  instrument  of  this  sort,  put  together,  in 
a  ibrm  however  imperfect,  out  of  such  mate- 
rials as  honest  diligence  unarmed  with  power 
could  command,  forms  accordingly  part  of  the 
matter  contained  in  the  body  of  this  work.* 

Of  the  drcumstances  which,  with  so  blind 
a  precipitancy,  have  by  temerity  or  dishonesty 
been  taken  for  grounds  of  exclusion,  many 
win  naturally  be  found  to  serve  in  the  charac- 
ter of  grounds  of  suspicion, — but,  even  in 
that  character,  not  all  of  them. 

Of  instractions,  furnished  as  here  by  an 
uncommissioned  hand,  one  advantage  is  — 
that  under  so  powerful  a  check  as  that  which 
will  be  so  sure  to  be  opposed  to  them  by 
adverse  authority,  exerted  by  sinister  interest 
and  intrendied  in  prejudice,  they  are  in  little 
danger  of  operating  with  greater  force  than  is 
their  strictest  due  :  — a  disadvantage  is,  that 
over  whatever  part  of  the  field  the  iron  hand 
of  exclusion  stretches,  the  voice  of  instruc- 
tion, for  any  effect  it  can  produce,  is  power- 
less, and  might  as  well  not  be  lifted  up. 

S  4.  TTiird  Safeguard — Recordation  of  cases 
where  suspicioMs  evidence  has  been  received. 

By  the  substitution  of  the  system  of  in- 
struct  ion  to  the  system  of  exclusion,  could 
any  real  fear  of  prevalent  deception  and  con- 
sequent misdecision  be  produced  ?  By  the 
testimony  of  experience,  as  recorded  under 
a  set  of  appropriate  heads  in  the  official  books, 
all  such  fears  might  effectually  be  dispelled. 

*  See  also  Appendix  A. 


1 .  Causes  in  the  year  so  many ; — 2.  Where- 
of, causes  in  which,  to  suspicious  evidence, 
of  such  and  such  species,  distinguishing  each 
species,  admission  had  been  given,  so  many; 
—  3.  Among  which,  the  instances  in  which 
the  result  had  been  in  favour  of  the  suspicions 
evidence,  are  so  many ;  —  4.  In  the  nnmber 
of  those  in  which  the  result  was  in  favour  of 
the  aide  on  which  the  suspicious  evidence 
was  admitted,  would  be  seen  the  maximum  of 
the  mischief,  if  any,  that  could  have  been  thus 
produced  by  the  abolition  of  the  exclusionary 
system :  1  say,  if  any ;  for,  on  the  occasion  of 
any  given  suit  or  cause,  it  is  only  from  the 
view  of  the  whole  body  of  evidence,  and  not 
from  the  mere  circumstance  of  admission 
given  in  eadi  individual  instance  to  suspicious 
evidence,  coupled  with  that  of  a  decision 
pronounced  in  favour  of  that  side,  that  any 
just  ground  could  be  made  for  any  such  in- 
ference as  that  deception,  roisdecision,  and 
thence  mischief,  had  in  that  cause  becai  the 
result. 

In  regard  to  scripts  in  general,  and  instru- 
ments of  contract  in  particular,  it  has  been 
stated  as  a  matter  of  general  notoriety,  that 
in  comparison  of  the  whole  number  exhibited, 
the  number  of  those  of  which  the  genuineness 
has  been  matter  of  real  distrust  or  doubt,  and 
as  such  has  been  rendered  the  subject-matter 
of  contestation,  is  small  in  the  extreme. 

Of  the  here  proposed  system  of  recorda- 
tion, one  effect  would  be  the  exhibiting  the 
exact  number  of,  and  thence  the  exact  pro- 
portion between,  these  two  aggregates :  and 
so,  in  the  case  of  those  instruments  of  con- 
tract, in  the  instance  of  which  the  fairness 
of  the  contract  itself  —  of  the  engagement 
entered  into,  or  the  disposition  made  —  be- 
came a  subject  of  contestation. 

In  the  same  way,  in  the  list  of  contested 
instruments  would  be  noted  and  preserved 
the  difference  between  the  nnmber  of  those 
in  which,  to  appearance,  the  prescribed  yhr- 
malities  had  been  observed,  and  the  number 
of  those  in  which,  in  that  respect,  failure  was 
in  any  shape  visible ;  notice  being  likewise,  in 
each  instance,  taken  of  the  particular  shape 
or  shapes  in  which  the  failure  had  presented 
itself. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AUTHENTICATION  AND  DBAUTHENTICATION, 
AS  APPUED  TO  PREAPPOINTED  AND  OTHER 
WRITTEN  EVIDENCE. 

§  1.  Subject-matters  of  Authentication  and 
Deauthentication. 

Three  mam  species  or  parcels  have  again  and 
again  been  mentioned,  as  comprising  together 
the  whole  possible  matter  of  evidence — reo/, 
oral^  and  written.  The  same  term,  authentic 
cation,  may  be  employed  with  reference  to 
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each  of  them :  but  the  import  of  it  in  the  three 
cases  differs  to  a  certain  degree,  according  to 
the  different  natures  of  the  subject«matter  to 
which  it  is  respectirely  applied. 

1.  In  the  case  of  real  evidence,  to  authen- 
ticate the  evidence  is  to  establish  the  identity 
of  the  body  (whatever  it  be)  which  is  the 
source  of  the  evidence,  —  the  body,  the  ap- 
pearances of  which  constitute  the  evidence, — 
together  with  the  authenticity  of  those  ap- 
pearances :  to  make  it  appear,  to  the  satis- 
fiu:tion  of  the  judge,  that  the  body  exhibiting 
certain  appearances  at  the  time  of  its  being 
produced  in  court,  or  subjected  to  the  exa- 
mination of  a  scientific  witness  (acting  on 
that  occasion  in  the  character  of  a  subordi- 
nate and  deputed  judge,)  is  the  same  body 
as  that  by  which  the  evidentiary  appearances 
were  exhibited  in  the  first  instance ;  and  that 
the  appearances  exhibited  by  it  at  the  two 
points  of  time,  and  during  the  intervening 
interval,  are  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
principal  fact,  and  have  not  been  either  fii- 
bricated  or  materially  altered,  either  by  de- 
sign or  negligence. 

2.  In  the  case  of  perianal  ora/ evidence,  to 
authenticate  the  evidence  is  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  person  who,  in  the  character 
of  a  deposing  witness,  is  subjected  to  oral 
examination,  —r  who,  in  the  character  of  a  de- 
posing witness,  is  admitted  to  give  bis  testi- 
mony in  the  presence  of  the  judge,  —  1.  That 
he  who  speaks  of  himself  as  being  such  or 
such  a  person,  is  really  that  person ;  2.  That 
the  person  who,  at  the  time  in  question,  in 
presence  of  the  judge,  speaks  of  himself  as 
having  been  present  on  a  certain  past  occa- 
sion, on  which  a  person  known  by  a  certain 
name  was  actually  present,  is  that  same  per- 
son :  —  whether,  on  the  occasion  in  hand,  he 
call  himself  or  is  called,  by  the  same,  or  by 
a  different  name. 

3.  In  the  case  of  written  evidence,  to  esta- 
blish the  genuineness  of  the  document  is  to 
make  it  appear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge, 
that  the  document  exhibited  as  containing  the 
discourse  expressed  by  a  certain  person  on  a 
certain  occasion,  does  really  contain  the  dis- 
course of  that  same  person ;  and  (where  the 
occasion  is  material)  that  this  discourse  did 
really  issue  from  him  on  that  same  occasion. 

Correspondent  to  the  respective  natures  of 
the  respective  species  of  evidence,  will  be  the 
several  courses  requisite  and  proper  to  be 
taken  for  establishing  their  authenticity. 

1.  The  case  of  reaf  evidence  admits  of  safe 
custody : — an  expedient  that  applies  not  at  all, 
or  not  with  equally  and  uniformly  unexcep- 
tionable propriety,  in  either  of  the  other  cases. 
For  this  purpose,  a  particular  sort  of  person 
is  not  uiifrequently  appointed  by  law,  in  con- 
templation of  his  presumed  trustworthiness 
with  reference  to  this  purpose.  He  takes 
charge  of  the  article,  keeps  it  in  his  possession 


till  the  time  comes  for  its  being  prodnced  m 
the  character  of  evidence  before  the  judge; 
and  it  is  partly  by  the  fiict  of  his  having  thus 
kept  it  in  his  custody,  partly  by  the  testiinony 
he  gives,  or  is  considered  as  giving,  of  its 
having  been  so  kept  without  any  &lUicioiit 
alteration,  that  its  authenticity  is  established. 

2.  The  case  of  personal  oro/ evidence — that 
is,  of  a  person  appearing  before  the  judge  to 
give  his  testimony — admits  not  of  any  appro- 
priate mode  of  authentication.  His  being  the 
same  person  as  he  who  (conamonly  under  the 
same  name)  is  stated  by  him  as  having  been 
present  on  the  occasion  in  question  —  been 
present  in  the  character  of  a  percipient  wit- 
ness— is  included  of  course  in  the  testunooj 
be  gives.  The  fact  of  his  identity  (if  there 
be  any  doubt  about  it)  will,. like  any  other 
matter  of  fact,  be  to  be  proved  or  disproved, 
as  the  case  may  be,  by  such  evidence  of  any 
kind  or  kinds  as  the  occasion  furnishes. 

3.  It  is  in  the  case  of  written  evidence  that 
the  business  of  authentication  admits  of  the 
greatest  diversity,  and  demands  a  proportioo- 
able  degree  of  attention.  The  different  modes 
of  authentication  may  be  divided  into  direct 
and  circumstantial ;  —  but  for  a  detail  of  the 
different  species  of  evidence  requisite,  and  of 
the  relative  trustworthiness  of  each,  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  body  of  the  work. 

In  questions  relative  to  authenticity,  the 
affirmative  proposition  is,  except  in  here  and 
there  an  extraordinary  instance,  the  true  one : 
—  but  since  instances  of  this  extraordinary 
description  are  unhappily  found  to  exist,  hence 
an  operation  opposite  to  authentication  comes 
sometimes  to  be  performed.  Correspondent, 
in  good  measure,  to  the  list  of  modes  of  ao- 
thentication,  will  consequently  be  the  list  of 
modes  of  deauihentication.  For  the  variations 
and  additions,  reference  must  be  made,  as 
above,  to  the  body  of  the  work. 

§  %  Proper  cowrie  where  Genuineneu  is 
unsuspected. 

Such  being  the  subject-matters  of  authen- 
tication and  deauthentication ;  next  comes 
the  inquiry,  what  is  the  proper  course  to  be 
pursued  upon  any  given  occasion. 

Here  a  distinction  must  be  taken,  in  the 
first  instance,  between  provisional  and  de- 
finitive authentication. 

By  provisional,  I  mean  that  evidence  which 
may  be  received  as  sufficient  for  the  authen- 
tication of  the  article  in  question,  provided 
that  no  suspicion  of  its  authenticity  be  ex- 
pressed on  the  other  side.  By  defiiiitive,  I 
mean  that  which,  if  satisfactory  in  itself, 
shall  be  deemed  sufficient  proof  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  instrument,  notwithstanding  all 
protestations  and  contestations  on  the  other 
side. 

For  the  purpose  of  provisional  authenti- 
cation (that  is,  in  all  ordinary  cases,)  thai 
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jDode  of  iuthentication  will  be  the  most  eli- 
^ble,  which  in  each  instance  can  be  employed 
with  least  vexation,  expense,  and  delay.  But 
should  the  authenticity  of  the  document  be 
disputed  on  the  other  side,  —  in  a  word, 
should  it  be  accused  of  forgery,  —  in  such 
case,  the  subordinate  consideration  referring 
to  these  collateral  inconveniences  must  give 
way  to  the  superior  consideration  referring 
to  the  direct  justice  of  the  case :  —  always 
supposed,  that  the  imputation  of  forgery 
may  not  be  allowed  to  be  made  through 
wantonness,  much  less  in  the  express  view 
of  giving  birth  to  those  collateral  inconve- 
niences; and  that  accordingly,  in  the  case  of 
mtald  fides  or  temerity,  the  burden  of  the  in- 
convenience may  rest  ultimately  on  the  head 
of  the  party  to  whose  misconduct  it  owed 
its  birth. 

If  the  mode  of  authentication,  which  is 
sot  needful  but  in  case  of  contestation,  be 
regularly  employed  where  there  is  no  con- 
testation,  where  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  document  is  really  entertained ;  and 
if,  between  the  two  modes  of  authentication 
necessary  in  the  two  cases,  there  be,  upon 
an  average,  any  considerable  difference  in 
respect  of  vexation,  expense,  or  delay ; — the 
aggregate  mischief  unnecessarily  produced  in 
those  three  shapes  must  be  prodigious  indeed. 
Among  the  writings  of  all  sorts  which  come 
to  be  exhibited  in  a  court  of  judicature  in 
the  character  of  evidence,  if  there  be  one 
out  of  a  thousand  in  respect  to  which  any 
aoch  suspicion  as  that  of  forgery  is  really  en- 
tertained,  the  proportion  would  prove  much 
larger  than  I  should  expect  to  find  it.  Upon 
this  supposition,  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  instances  out  of  every  thousand,  this 
mass  of  inconvenience  will  be  created  with- 
out  necessity  or  use,  if  in  pursuit  of  a  pban- 
tastic  idea  of  regularity,  the  employment  of 
the  definitive  mode  of  authentication  be  in- 
flated on,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  provisional 
mode — the  most  convenient,  t.  e,  least  vex- 
atious, expensive,  and  dilatory  mode,  which 
might  so  unexceptionahly  have  supplied  its 
place.  This  oppressive  plan  of  authentica- 
tion we  shall  find  established  in  English  ju- 
risprudence. 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  modes  of  authen- 
tiration  to  be  established  in  regard  to  written 
evidence,  the  leading  points  or  ends  require 
to  be  kept  in  view :  —  on  the  one  hand,  sa- 
tisfiiction  in  respect  of  trustworthiness  —  on 
the  other  hand,  avoidance  of  delay,  vexation, 
and  expense,  the  three  inseparable  modifica- 
tions <^  collateral  inconvenience. 

Of  these  two  ends,  this  first  mentioned, 
being  the  main  and  principal  end,  has  in  ge- 
neral been  pursued  with  a  degree  of  prefer- 
ence, which  would  have  been  very  proper, 
but  that  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made 
to  it,  at  the  expense  of  the  triple  collateral 
cods,  have  been  inordinate,  and  much  beyond 


anything  which  good  economy  in  this  respect 
would  be  found  to  authorize. 

The  supposition  upon  which  judges  and 
legislators  have  proceeded,  in  the  fixation  of 
the  modes  of  authentication  which  have  been 
prescribed,  has  been  that  of  a  universal  and 
constant  disposition  on  the  part  of  all  suitors 
to  commit  forgery :  —  or  if  that  supposition 
have  not,  in  every  instance,  been  actually  en- 
tertained, it  is  the  only  one  on  which  the 
modes  prescribed  are  capable  of  being  justi- 
fied —  the  only  one  by  which  the  price  paid 
in  the  shape  of  delay,  vexation,  and  expense, 
for  the  supposed  advantage  in  the  shape  of 
satis&ction  in  respect  of  trustworthiness, 
would  not  be  recognised  to  be  excessive  and 
oppressive.  If  among  a  thousand  cases  in 
which  the  legal  effect  of  a  piece  of  written 
evidence  is  in  dispute,  there  be  not  so  much 
as  one  in  which  the  authenticity  of  it  is  a 
matter  of  real  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  suitor 
against  whom  it  is  produced,  —  it  is  only  in 
the  one  case  where  it  is  matter  of  real  doubt, 
that  the  price  paid  for  authentication  in  the 
shape  of  delay,  vexation,  and  expense,  or  all 
together,  need  be  so  considerable  as  to  be 
worth  counting.  Under  the  existing  system, 
there  is  sc  ircely  a  cause  in  which  it  is  not 
considerable,  and  in  many  a  cause  it  would 
be  found  to  be  seriously  oppressive. 

Thus  it  happens,  that  for  one  grain  of 
mischief  produced,  or  that  would  or  could 
be  produced,  by  fraud  in  the  shape  of  ybr- 
gerjft  a  thousand,  ten  thousand,  are  produced 
by  fraud  in  the  shape  of  chicane :  of  chicane, 
produced  partly  by  the  enmity  of  suitors, 
partly  by  the  rapacity  of  agents,  abetted  by 
that  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  justice ; 
both  passions  protected  and  encouraged  and 
engendered  by  judges  and  legislators.  Fa- 
miliarized with  the  spectacle  of  continual 
misery,  generated  according  to  rule  and  cus- 
tom, and  therefore  on  their  parts  without 
blame ;  the  reduction  of  the  mischief  to  its 
minimum  —  the  reduction  of  it  so  much  as 
within  narrower  bounds,  never  presents  itself 
to  them  as  worth  regarding.  Like  so  many 
other  processes,  which  go  on  as  it  were  of 
themselves,  according  to  pre-established  and 
never-considered  rules,  the  authentication  of 
evidence  is  considered  as  a  sort  of  mechanical 
operation,  the  pathological  effects  of  which 
have  no  claim  upon  them  for  so  much  as  a 
thought.  Whence  all  this  composure?  For 
the  observance  of  the  established  rules,  the 
man  in  office  is  responsible :  —  for  the  pro- 
priety of  these  rules,  for  their  subservience  to 
the  ends  of  justice,  be  is  not  responsible. 

§  3.  Course  remaining  where  Suspicion  has 
been  declared. 

To  attempt  in  this  place  to  combat  the 
triple-headed  monster  of  delay,  vexation,  and 
expense,  by  any  proposed  regulation  of  de- 
tail, would  be  to  touch  upon  the  topic  of  pro- 
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cedure:  a  general  observation  or  two  may 
serve  to  indicate  the  course.  Authentication 
in  the  ultimate,  and  what  may  be  styled  the 
adverse  mode,  ought,  instead  of  being  the 
routine  of  practice,  to  be  the  dernier  resort^ 
the  extraordinary  resource.  The  process  of 
authentication  should  be  carried  on,  not  at 
the  time  of  trial,  but  between  party  and  party 
at  a  preliminary  meeting,  either  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  judge,  or  before  some  inferior 
minister  of  justice,  whose  time  can  best  be 
spared. 

The  party  who  has  a  document  to  produce, 
produces  it  in  the  first  instance  to  the  adverse 
party,  who  either  admits  the  authenticity  of 
It,  or  declares  his  intention  to  contest  it.  If 
he  admit  it,  be  marks  it  as  admitted.  If  he 
choose  to  contest  it,  he  has  a  right  to  do  so, 
but  he  uses  it  at  his  peril;  at  the  peril  of 
simple  costs  in  case  of  simple  temerity  ;  at  the 
peril  of  extra  costs  in  case  of  mala  fides.  The 
end  in  view  is,  in  every  instance,  to  save  the 
suitors  from  the  delay,  vexation,  and  expense 
of  adverse  authentication,  in  so  far  as  these 
several  inconveniences  are  avoidable.  The 
means  to  be  employed  in  the  prosecution  of 
that  end,  is  the  making  such  arrangements 
as  shall  render  it  the  indisputable  interest  of 
every  individual  concerned,  each  in  their  se- 
veral stations — (parties,  agents  of  parties,  offi- 
cers of  justice  of  all  classes) — to  abstain  from 
giving  birth  to  these  several  inconveniences 
any  further  than  as  they  are  necessary. 

The  virtual  penalty  inflicted  on  this  occa- 
sion by  imposition  of  costs  with  the  above 
views,  should  not  depend  on  the  ultimate  de- 
cision of  the  cause,  but  should  be  inflicted  pro 
unaqu&que  tnce,  for  each  act  of  authentication 
unnecessarily  performed.  Otherwise,  to  the 
enmity  of  a  suitor,  who  was  persuaded  of  his 
having  the  law  on  his  side,  the  proposed  re- 
medy would  apply  no  check.  The  principle 
would  remain  unapplied,  unless  to  each  par- 
ticular act  of  vexation,  its  own  particular 
penalty  stood  opposed. 

To  rash,  as  well  as  to  tnald  fide  contesta- 
tion, various  are  the  other  checks  that  might 
be,  and  if  the  ends  of  justice  were  the  objects, 
naturally  would  be  applied.  If,  for  example, 
by  the  production  of  a  source  of  evidence,  the 
needfulness  of  which  (after  the  mutual  ex- 
planations in  question)  appeared  more  or  less 
doubtful  to  the  judge,  delay  and  expense  to 
a  certain  amount  would  manifestly  be  neces- 
sitated; —  not  only  would  eventual  compen- 
sation for  the  damage  by  such  delay  be  se- 
cured ;  as  well  as  the  expense  attendant  on  the 
production  of  the  evidence  in  question  cast 
upon  the  party  by  whom  the  production  of  it 
was  thus  insisted  on ;  —  but  if,  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  this  evidence,  a  demand  for  counter- 
evidence  to  be  exhibited  by  the  adverse  party 
were  produced,  the  expense  of  such  counter- 
evidence  might  provisionally  be  charged  in  the 
first  instance,  upon  the  party  thus  insisting ; 


rather  than  that  by  such  means  it  should  be 
in  his  power  to  oppress  his  adversary,  by  ex* 
hausting  his  means  of  maintaining  his  post 
in  the  field  of  litigation  —  his  means  of  por- 
siiing,  in  the  character  of  plaintiflT,  his  ows 
chiim,  or  repelling,  in  the  character  of  defen- 
dant, that  of  the  party  on  the  other  side. 

In  some  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  provisioDsl 
authentication,  instead  of  the  executed,  or 
rather  say  recognised  instrument,  a  transcript 
or  an  archetypal  draught  *  may  be  employed; 
—  and  by  this  means,  useless  delay,  vexation, 
and  expense  may  be  avoided. 

Of  the  actual  execution,  and  thence  of  the 
genuineness,  of  the  proper  instrument — so 
likewise  of  the  correctness  and  completeness 
of  the  succedaneous  script ;  even  in  case  of 
contestation  or  doubt,  —  for  saving  of  delay, 
vexation,  and  expense,  evidence  less  condo- 
sively  probative  than  for  the  purpose  of  a 
definitive  decision  might  be  necessary,  might 
for  the  purpose  of  a  provisional  decision  be 
received  on  either  side. 

Even  if  contested,  a  script  which  is  aathen- 
tic  ab  intrh  (t.  e.  which  on  the  hce  of  it  pre^ 
sents  the  signature  of  the  apparent  author 
affixed  to  it  for  the  evident  purpose  of  antheo- 
tication)  need  not  be  authenticated  ab  extri 
in  the  first  instance.  Why?  Because,  unless 
it  be  supposed  to  be  tainted  with  forgery,  its 
authenticity  cannot  appear  dubious.  But  de- 
linquency ought  not  in  any  case  to  be  presumed 
without  special  ground ;  much  less  delinquency 
of  so  high  a  cast.f 

Inability  to  affect  the  authentication  of  a 
script,  on  or  before  a  certain  day,  need  not, 
ought  not,  to  be  rendered  so  mudi  as  a  cause 
of  delay,  much  less  of  ultimate  miscarriage. 
A  decision,  in  all  other  respects  ultimate, 
might  be  made  provisional,  dependent  upon 
the  subsequent  authentication  of  the  instru- 
ment on  or  before  a  day  to  be  named :  nor 
need  even  that  nomination  be  so  inexorably 
peremptory,  as  to  allow  accident,  much  less 
fraud;  to  triumph  over  justice. 

g  4.  Advantages  from  the  here  proposed^  cost- 
pared  with  the  established  course. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  advantage  and  pro- 
priety of  giving  provisional  admission  and  e^ 
feet  to  such  succedaneous  evidence  as  above, 
depends  upon  the  relative  quantity  of  the  in- 
convenience saved  by  it  in  the  shape  of  delay, 
vexation,  and  expense.  But,  let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  to  this  quantity  there  are  no 
limits  other  than  those  of  the  earth's  circum- 
ference. 


*  Archetypaly  L  e.  the  corrected  and  settled 
draught  fVom  which  the  instrument  itself  was 
transcribed,  and  which  served  as  an  ardutype  or 
original  to  it. 

<t  In  Scotland,  a  deed  executed  according  to 
certain  forma  is  presumed  genuine,  until  its  spu- 
riousness  be  proved  in  a  separate  action  by  die 
peison  impugning  \X,^Ei, 
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Note,  moreoTer,  tbat  so  fiir  as  concerns 
written  evidence  (including  the  fact  of  its 
genuineneu  and  the  nature  of  its  contents,) 
the  sarinp  capable  of  being  made  in  case  of 
contestation  would,  the  whole  mass  of  them 
put  together,  be  inconsiderable  in  comparison 
of  that  which,  in  the  case  of  the  supposed 
proper  script  upon  a  call  made  by  the  party 
exhibitant,  would  have  place  by  reason  of 
admission  vrithout  contestation  as  above. 

To  these  savings  in  the  shape  of  delay, 
vexation,  and  expense,  may  be  added  a  saving 
that  in  the  account  of  an  honest  man  will  not 
be  regarded  as  fit  to  be  neglected  —  a  saving 
in  the  article  of  improbity :  improbity  on  the 
part  of  the  parties  and  their  professional  ad- 
fisers, — improbity  on  the  part  of  the  judges, 
— improbity  on  the  part  of  the  eustos  morvm^ 
—improbity  on  the  part  of  the  keeper  of  the 
roysl  conscience. 

In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  a  man 
to  whom  it  has  happened  to  deny  his  own 
hand-writing  is  pointed  at  as  a  man  of  lost 
character ;  and  to  such  a  degree  lost,  that,  to 
a  person  to  whom  the  like  loss  is  not  a  matter 
of  indifference,  it  may  be  scarcely  safe  to  as- 
sociate with  him. 

On  what  ground  is  it  that,  for  such  a  mode 
of  conduct,  a  man  is  thus  consigned  to  infamy  ? 
On  this,  or  on  none,  viz.  that  in  this  way  be 
WIS  knowingly  and  wilfully  guilty  of  false- 
hood:— wilful  and  deliberate  fiilsehood  for 
the  purpose  of  injustice. 

The  man  by  ^om  his  adversary  in  litiga- 
tion is  loaded  with  the  delay,  vexation,  and 
expense  of  proving  (as  well  as  exposed  to  the 
peril  of  not  being  able,  after  all,  in  the  teeth 
of  so  many  opposing  quirks,  to  prove  at  any 
expense)  the  genuineness  of  a  document,  of 
which  there  exists  no  real  doubt ;  —  literally 
speaking,  and  to  outside  appearance,  this  man 
does  not  commit  the  fidsehood  that  would 
have  been  committed,  had  the  question,  **  /i 
the  penmneneu  of  this  document  matter  of 
doubt  totfomf*  been  put,  and  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  The  fiUsehood  is  not  committed : 
-•but  what  is  committed  is  an  injustice;  — 
an  hijustioe  which,  in  point  of  mischievous- 
nest,  is  exactly  upon  a  level  with  such  false- 
hood: the  injustice,  in  which  such  falsehood 
would  have  found  its  sole  object,  and  its  sole 
advantage. 

The  fidsehood  has  not  been  committed :  — 
b«t  wky  has  it  not?  Only  because  the  judges 

Si  whom  the  practice  in  this  behalf  has  found 
creators  and  preservers)  have  taken  such 
good  and  effectual  care  to  secure,  to  every 
dishonest  man  who  in  this  way  finds  his  ac- 
ooantin  making  himself  their  instrument,  the 
ben^  of  such  falsehood ;  without  that  n'sA 
which,  had  the  eventual  necessity  of  it  been 
left  subsisting,  would  have  constituted  the 
expense  of  it. 

In  so  fiur  as  concerns  justice  and  veracity, 
there  are  two  codes  of  morality  that  in  this 


country  have  currency  and  influence;  —  viz. 
that  of  the  public  at  large,  and  that  of  West- 
minster HaU.  In  no  two  countries,  can  the 
complexion  of  their  respective  legal  codes  be 
easily  more  opposite,  than  that  of  those  two 
moral  codes,  which  have  currency,  not  only 
in  the  same  country,  but  in  the  same  socie- 
ties :  — and  if  so  it  be,  that,  in  the  public  at 
large,  the  system  of  morals  that  has  place  iu 
practice  is  upon  the  whole  honest  and  pure; 

—  it  is  so,  not  in  proportion  as  the  morality 
of  Westminster  Hall  (of  which  so  many  sam- 
ples have  already  been,  and  so  many  more 
will  be  exhibited)  is  revered  and  conformed 
to,  but  in  proportion  as  it  is  abhorred.  So 
far  as  concerns  love  of  truth  and  justice, 
the  greatest,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most 
hopeless  improvement  would  be,  the  raising 
of  the  mind  of  a  thorough-paced  English  law- 
yer,  on  a  bench  or  under  a  bench,  to  a  level 
with  that  of  an  average  man  taken  at  random, 
whose  mind  had  not,  for  professional  views 
and  purposes,  been  poisoned  with  the  study 
of  the  law :  —  as,  on  the  other  hand,  in  point 
of  sound  understanding  and  true  wisdom,  the 
raising  the  same  sort  of  mind  to  a  level  with 
that  of  a  man  of  competent  education,  of  the 
nature  of  that  to  which  the  term  liberal  is 
commonly  applied. 

Yes:  —  it  is  from  novels  such  as  Maria 
Edgeworth's,  that  virtues  such  as  the  love  of 
justice  and  veracity,  —  it  is  from  the  benches, 
the  bars,  the  offices,  the  desks,  in  and  about 
Westminster  Hall,  that  the  hatred  of  these 
virtues,  and  the  love  of  the  opposite  vices, 

—  is  imbibed.  —  But  that  which  to  Maria 
Edgeworth  was  not  known,  or  by  Maria 
Edge  worth  was  not  dared  to  be  revealed,  is 
the  genealogy  of  her  Lawyer  Case :  that  that 
very  ingenious  and  industrious  gentleman  had 
for  his  elder  brother  the  Honourable  Charles 
Case,  barrister-at  law,  M.  P.  in  the  lower 
house ;  and  both  of  them  for  their  father,  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Chief-Justice 
C^,  Christopher  Baron  Casington,  in  the 
upper: — and  that  it  was  only  i*y  executing 
the  powers  given  or  preserved  to  him,  and 
earning  the  rewards  offered  and  so  well  se- 
cured to  him,  by  his  noble  and  learned  father, 
that  the  younger  son  became  what  he  was. 

How  long,  for  the  self-same  wickedness, 
shall  the  inferiors  in  power  and  opulence — 
the  inferiors,  who  are  but  instruments,  —  be 
execrated,  and  the  superiors,  who  are  the  au- 
thors of  it,  adored?  Attorneys,  solicitors, — 
were  they  makers  of  common-law? — were 
they  the  makers  of  the  technical  system  of 
procedure  ?  —  were  they  the  makers  of  the 
law  of  evidence? 

§  5.  English  Practice,  —  Case  1 .  Authentic 
cative  Testimony  of  Parties  excluded. 

The  distinction  between  provisional  and 
definitive  authentication  is  unknown  to  Eng- 
lish  law.     In  all  cases  alike,  it  insists  upon 
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having  fclie  autbentication  performed  in  the 
same  mode :  —  without  allowing  of  any  ex- 
ceptions on  the  score  of  vexation,  expense, 
or  delay.  It  presumes  all  mankind  to  be  for- 
gers;—  and  where  there  is  forgery,  affords 
no  facilities  for  the  detection  of  it.  It  guards 
against  deception  where  there  is  none  to  guard 
against;  and  where  deception  is  at  work,  in- 
terdicting the  interrogation  of  the  suspected 
person,  it  interdicts  the  most  efficient  means 
of  scrutiny. 

Previous  meeting  between  the  parties,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any  and 
what  documents  presented  by  one  party  are 
contested  by  the  other,  there  is  none :  —  dis- 
puted or  not,  the  authenticity  of  every  docu- 
ment must  be  proved. 

True  it  is,  that  for  saving  of  delay,  vexa- 
tion, and  expense,  sometimes  it  does  happen, 
that  on  one  or  both  sides  the  genuineness  of 
this  or  that  instrument  of  contract  or  other 
script  (or,  as  it  may  happen,  of  all  the  scripts 
meant  to  be  exhibited)  is  admitted.  But  it 
is  only  in  so  far  as  on  both  sides,  or  (if  it  be 
an  equity  suit  or  cause)  on  all  sides,  and 
that  to  an  indefinite  number,  all  persons  con- 
cerned, law  advisers  as  well  as  suitors,  are 
honest,  — and  not  only  negatively  honest,  but 
completely  and  actively  and  zealously  honest, 
—  that  any  such  admission,  with  the  conse- 
quent savings,  can  have  place. 

In  regard  to  the  species  of  fact  here  in 
question,  as  in  regard  to  every  other,  the  most 
satisfactory,  and  on  every  account  beyond 
comparison  the  most  eligible,  evidence  (need 
it  again  be  said  ?)  is  that  of  the  parties ;  —  viz. 
in  relation  to  each  fiict,  that  one  of  the  par- 
ties against  whom  it  makes. 

By  the  exclusion  put  upon  the  preliminary 
meeting,  this  evidence  stands  excluded,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  cause.  And  when, 
at  the  end  of  half  a  year,  or  a  whole  year,  or 
some  number  of  years,  from  the  day  of  the 
commencement,  that  inquiry  which  ought  to 
have  begun,  and  inmost  instances  would  have 
been  concluded  on  that  same  day,  is  under  the 
name  of  the  trial  suffered  to  take  place, — upon 
this  same  best  evidence  is  an  exclusion  again 
put,  by  means  of  another  exclusionary  rule. 

In  the  eye  of  common  sense,  this  is  the  best 
evidence  possible :  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  it 
is  no  evidence  at  all ;  therefore  not  the  best 
evidence.  For  on  this  part  of  the  field,  when 
exclusion  is  the  object,  out  of  the  word  beat, 
is  formed  the  basis  of  the  pretence. 

Always  excepted  (I  mean  from  the  exclu- 
sionary rule)  the  case  where  an  extra  price, 
and  that  a  roost  enormous  one,  is  paid  for 
opening  the  door  to  that  which  otherwise 
wuuld  be  the  excluded  evidence ;  —  viz.  at 
the  equity  shop,  and  elsewhere.  By  the  im- 
measurable and  profitable  addition  thus  made 
to  vexation  and  expense  together,  coupled 
with  the  comparative  badness  of  the  shape 


in  which  the  evidence  it  extracted,  the  ob- 
jection which  would  have  been  so  peremp- 
tory, is  now  removed. 

Rather  than  give  admission  to  that  best  and 
most  satisfactory  of  all  evidence,  no  evidence 
so  loose  and  unsatisfactory,  but  that  admission 
will  be  given  to  it :  —  in  the  case  of  an  instru- 
ment of  contract,  for  example,  proof  (t.  e.  what 
is  called  proof,  viz.  mere  circumstantial  evi- 
dence) of  the  genuineness  of  a  couple  of  words, 
purporting  to  be  the  name  of  an  attesting 
witness.  Look  at  these  words,  viz.  Joht 
SnUth.  Did  you  ever  know  any  person  who 
ever  bore  that  name?  Yes.  Did  you  ever  see 
him  write,  or  receive  letters,  which  yon  un- 
derstood to  have  been  written  by  his  hand  ? 
Yes.  Judging  fi*om  these  opportunities,  do 
you  believe  these  words  to  have  been  written 
by  him  ?  Yes. 

True  it  is,  that,  when  no  better  is  to  be 
had,  the  exigence  of  the  case  necessitates  the 
reception  of  this  loose,  this  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. But  when  the  case  affords  not  only 
direct  evidence,  but  the  most  trustworthy  ^ 
all  direct  evidence, — to  exclude  that  best  evi- 
dence, and  admit  this  loose  evidence  instead 
of  it — how  inexplicable  the  folly,  were  it  not 
for  the  sinister  interest  that  lurks  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it  I 

Wounded  by  the  rule  itself,  justice  is  again 
wounded  by  the  evasions  of  the  rule. 

1.  Three  obligors  jointly  bound  in  a  bond. 
Proof  by  extraneous  witnesses  (it  must  be 
supposed)  being  somehow  or  other  unobtain- 
able, one  of  the  obligors  is  called  to  prove  the 
execution  of  it.  But  for  this  purpose,  he  muft 
have  been  left  out  of  the  action,  and  the  re- 
course against  him  lost.  Just  as  it  happens 
in  penal  cases,  where  one  of  two  malefiu^tors 
is  let  off,  that  his  testimony  may  be  employ- 
able against  the  other. 

2.  If  a  subscribing  witness  is  become  in- 
fiunous,  —  on  producing  his  conviction,  his 
hand  may  be  proved  as  if  he  were  dead.  Here 
inferior  evidence  is  let  in,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  best :  —  circumstantial,  to  the  exclusion 
of  direct.  So  much  for  security  against  de- 
ception. Moreover,  the  conviction  must  be 
produced : — a  lumbering  record,  lugged  in  at 
a  heavy  and  unnecessary  expense,  to  prove  a 
fiict  in  itself  notorious,  and  capable  of  being 
sufficiently  proved  by  less  expensive  means ; 
and  which,  afler  all,  cannot  be  sufficiently 
proved  by  this  means.  John  Brown  was  con- 
victed :  —  true,  but  how  does  the  dead  pardi- 
ment  prove  that  it  was  the  same  John  Brown? 

3.  So,  when  an  attesting  witness  being  the 
only  surviving  witness,  had  become  interest- 
ed,' without  any  prejudice  to  his  character, 
his  hand  was  allowed  to  be  proved  by  some- 
body else,  on  the  presumption  that  he  him- 
self would  have  denied  it.     Pre-established 

•  Comyos.  106. 
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rules  apart,  the  experiment  might  have  been 
tried,  at  least,  and  if  he  had  perjured  himself, 
then  might  it  have  been  time  enough  to  en> 
counter  the  perjury  by  other  evidence. 

§  6.  English  Practice.  —  Case  2.  Authentic 
cative  Testimony  of  non-attesting  Witnesses 
excluded. 

Witnesses  to  the  number  of  half-a-dozen, 
or  half-a-score,  all  of  them  unexceptionable, 
are  ready  to  be  produced ;  each  of  them  ready 
to  say,  **  I  saw  the  several  parties  attaching 
their  respective  signatures  to  this  instrument, 
saying  (each  of  them)  /  deliver  this  as  my 
act  and  deed." 

Quibbleton,  counsel  for  the  defendant,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  first  of  these  wit- 
nesses  — ••  What  is  your  name  ?" 

Answer  —  "  John  Stiles." 

Quibbleton — "  My  Lord,  here  is  the  deed: 
two  (your  lordship  sees)  and  but  two  attest- 
ing witnesses ;  —  neither  of  them  is  named 
John  Stiles." 

Judge  —  '*  Set  aside  this  witness." 

Halif-a-dozen,  or  half  a-score,  all  of  undis- 
pnted  duuncter,  all  ready  to  speak  to  this 
plain  £u:t,  and  not  one  of  them  permitted. 
Why  not  permitted?  Answer:  Because,  in 
the  first  place,  if  permitted,  they  would  all 
o#  them  perjure  themselves ;  they  would  all 
of  them,  in  spite  of  counsels'  cross-examina- 
tion and  judges'  direction,  obtain  credence. 
Two  persuasions  these,  neither  of  them  (it 
is  true)  avowed,  because,  when  absurdity  or 
improbity  enter  upon  the  stage,  they  do  not, 
either  of  them,  present  themselves  stark 
naked.  But  to  give  to  the  exclusion  so  much 
as  the  colour  of  being  conducive  to  the  ends 
of  justice,  these  persuasions  roust  both  of 
them  be  entertained ;  or,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
matters  of  ftct  respectively  predicated  by 
them,  the  certainty,  or  (to  speak  with  a  degree 
of  correctness  new  as  yet  to  lawyers*  lan- 
guage) the  preponderant  probability  must  be 
assumed. 

But  supposing  these  persuasions  entertained, 
on  what  ground  is  it  that  they  must  have  been 
entertained  ?  On  this  ground,  and  no  other, 
viz.  that  the  names  of  these  persons  are  not 
to  be  found  upon  the  face  of  the  instrument, 
ID  the  character  of  attesting  witnesses. 

Exists  there,  then,  any  article  of  law,  by 
which  it  is  required  (on  pain  of  nullity,  or 
any  other  pain,)  that  upon  the  face  of  every 
deed  of  the  sort  in  question  (wills  being  out 
of  the  question,)  there  shall  be  visible  the 
names  of  two  persons  in  the  character  of 
attesting  witnesses  ?  No :  —  neither  of  any 
article  of  real  (t.  e.  legislative)  law,  nor  so 
much  as  any  rule  delivered  in  the  shape  of 
judge-made  law. 

On  what  ground,  then,  stands  the  rejec- 
tion? Answer:  On  this  ground,  viz.  that 
when  the  name  of  a  person,  purporting  to 


have  been  written  by  him  in  the  character  of 
an  attesting  witness,  is  visible  on  the  &ce  of 
the  instrument,  — the  testimony  of  any  num- 
ber of  persons  who  (ii  they  are  to  be  believed) 
actually  saw  what  it  is  there  declared  that 
this  man  saw,  is  not,  with  relation  to  the 
fact  in  question,  the  best  evidence. 

Non-lawyer :  What !  —  the  evidence  being 
good  enough  to  produce  a  complete  (or  at 
least  preponderant)  persuasion ; — in  this  case, 
by  the  mere  circumstance  of  its  not  being 
the  very  best  imaginable  (admitting,  for  ar- 
gument's sake,  that  it  is  not  the  very  best,) 
by  this  one  circumstance,  is  any  sufficient 
ground  afforded  for  shutting  out  this  evidence, 
when  there  is  no  other?  —  and  when,  in  con- 
sequence, if  this  be  shut  out,  the  party  who 
has  right  on  his  side  must  lose  his  cause  ? 

Lawyer :  Oh  I  but  where,  there  being  upon 
the  face  of  the  deed  an  attesting  witness,  he 
is  not  produced,  but  instead  of  him  others  are 
produced,  whose  names  are  not  upon  the  deed : 
here  is  an  omission  ;  from  which  we  draw  a 
conclusion : — and  the  conclusion  is,  that,  had 
the  attesting  witness  been  produced,  his  tes- 
timony would  have  been  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  deed. 

Non-lawyer :  And  on  this  conclusion  it  is 
that  you  build  the  two  other  necessary  con- 
clusions, viz.  that  the  non-attesting  wit- 
nesses, being  all  of  them  so  many  intended 
perjurers,  would  all  of  them  have  affirmed 
the  genuineness  of  the  deed,  the  fact  being 
otherwise,  and  thus  falsely  affirming  it  would 
have  gained  credence  I 

With  submission,  suppositions  of  a  con- 
trary tendency  might  be  raised  in  any  num- 
ber, any  one  of  them  less  improbable  than  the 
above. 

Independently  of  regulation — positive  and 
effectually  notified  regulation  —  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  there  is  that  should  determine 
the  choice  of  the  party  in  favour  of  a  sup- 
posed attesting,  to  the  exclusion  of  (or  even 
in  preference  to)  a  non-attesting,  but  by  him 
equally  known  to  have  been  a  percipient  wit* 
ness.  True  it  is,  that,  by  the  signature  of 
the  attesting  witness,  proof  is  so  fiur  given, 
that  in  relation  to  the  transaction  in  question 
he  was  a  percipient  witness.  Yes ;  —  but  is 
it  a  proof  that  no  other  person  was  ?  —  a  proof 
too,  which  by  those  who  know  that  the  con- 
traiy  is  true,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  convincing 
one? 

The  attesting  witness  would  cost  (suppose) 
so  much  money  to  produce :  the  non-atlest- 
ing  witness  may  he  had  for  a  few  shillings 
less.  This,  in  the  eye  of  a  considerate,  and» 
especially  in  the  eye  of  a  poor  roan,  honestly 
advised,  should  suffice  to  give  the  preference 
to  the  non-attesting  witness.  The  attesting 
witness  would,  after  all  expenses  paid  him, 
suffer  inconvenience  (suppose)  from  the  at- 
tendance :  —  the  non-attesting  witness  would 
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not  suffer  any  inconvenience :  —  thie,  in  the 
eye  of  a  hutnane  and  considerate  man,  would 
suffice  for  securing  the  like  preference. 

Oh !  but  we  have  a  rule  about  the  beat  evi- 
dence, viz.  that  in  no  case  shall  any  evidence 
be  received  but  the  very  best  evidence  which 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of. 

Preciously  instructive  rule  !  We  receive  no 
evidence  but  what  we  receive :  —  for  anything 
more  precise,  or  intelligible,  or  wise,  or  ho- 
nest than  this,  will  not  be  found  in  it. 

No  evidence  do  we  ever  receive  other  than 
the  best  evidence.  And  what  is  the  best  evi- 
dence ?  Answer:  It  is,  on  each  occasion,  that 
which  we  receive  as  such. 

They  know  not  themselves  what  their  own 
rules  are.  Strange  indeed  it  would  be  if  they 
did :  for  that  which  has  no  existence,  how  is 
it  to  be  known  to  anybody  ?  They  know  not 
themselves  what  their  own  rules  are :  they 
resolve  that  every  other  man  shall  know 
them ;  —  that  is,  without  the  possibility  of 
knowing  them,  shall,  as  often  as  occasion  of- 
fers, be  punished  for  not  knowing  them. 

Nemo  tenetur  ad  impossibilia,  anyt  another 
of  their  maxims.  But  in  any  one  of  their 
maxims,  so  sure  as  there  is  anything  good,  so 
sure  is  practice  opposite. 

Once  more:  Partly  upon  the  source,  partly 
upon  the  shape,  depends  the  goodness  of  an 
article  of  evidence.  As  to  the  shape : — in  so 
hr  as  depends  upon  themselves,  in  none  but 
the  very  worst  shape  (come  it  from  what 
source  it  will)  do  they  receive  any  evidence : 
—  and  so  it  be  in  this  worst  shape,  no  source 
so  impure  but  that  from  that  bad  source  they 
are  ever  ready  to  receive  it.  Yet  such  is  their 
delicacy,  that  (as  if  for  evidence,  as  for  meat, 
there  were  a  noarket  at  which,  with  money  in 
his  hand,  a  man  may  pick  and  choose)  none, 
forsooth,  will  they  put  up  with,  but  die  very 
best  of  evidence. 

§  7.  English  Practice Case  3.  Admission 

given  to  Instruments  without  Authentication. 

By  the  man  of  law,  wherever  you  see  a  gnat 
•trained  at,  on  a  second  glance  make  sure  of 
seeing  a  camel  taken  up  and  swallowed. 

Behold  an  instrument,  for  the  authentica- 
tion of  which,  to-day,  a  whole  score  of  wit- 
nesses, who  (every  one  of  them,  if  they  are 
to  be  believea)  were  percipient  witnessies  of 
the  execution  of  it  (they  not  being  attesting 
witnesses)  will  not  suffice :  it  is  accordingly 
dealt  with  as  if  it  were  forged.  Wait  till  to- 
morrow, this  spurious  deed  becomes  genuine: 
and  so  plainly  genuine,  that  for  the  proof  of 
its  genuineness  no  evidence  is  required. 

This  metamorphosis,  by  what  was  it  ef- 
fected? Answer:  By  time.  Yesterday,  the 
script  Mranted  a  day  of  being  thirty  years  old : 
to-day,  the  thirty  years  are  fulfilled. 

This  admission  has  neither  quite  so  much 
absurdity  in  it,  nor  quite  so  mudi  mischievous- 


!  the  exdusions.  The  instrument,  if 
it  be  not  what  it  purports  to  be,  is  a  forgery. 
Porgery,  a  flagitious  and  pernicious  crime,  is 
not  to  be  presumed.  Independently  of  parti- 
cular argumentative  grounds,  the  odds  against 
the  fact,  as  testified  by  experience,  are  pro- 
digious :  —  for  every  forged  instrument,  you 
have  genuine  ones  by  thousands. 

Not  but  that  to  this  crime  (by  the  exclu- 
sion put  upon  the  interrogatea  testimony  of 
the  party  by  whom,  or  in  whose  behalf,  the 
instrument  is  produced)  every  encouragement 
has  been  given,  which  it  has  been  in  the  power 
of  Judge  and  Co.  to  give  to  it.  Suppose  tha 
party  to  have  forged  it :  he  puts  it  nlently 
into  the  hands  of  his  lawyer,  and  it  is  the 
lawyer's  business  to  fight  it  up.  At  the  law* 
yer*s  elbow,  if  so  it  please  him,  sits  the  forger. 
There  he  may  sit  till  he  is  tired,  for  he  is  in 
no  danger ;  the  law  has  taken  him  under  her 
care :  not  a  single  question  can  be  put  to  him. 

Convenient  as  thu  law  is  to  every  criminal, 
to  an  honest  man  it  may  happen  but  too  fire* 
quently  to  be  laid  by  it  under  an  embarrass- 
ment, out  of  which  it  seems  not  altogether 
easy  to  say  how  he  is  to  be  delivered. 

The  instrument  purporting  upon  the  &c« 
of  it  to  be  thirty  years  old  or  more :  this  an- 
tiquity, coupled  with  possession  (t.  e.  with 
the  relation  borne  to  the  suit  or  cause,  or  to 
the  fiu;t  in  question,  by  the  individual  in  whose 
possession  it  has  been,)  is  accepted  as  evi- 
dence sufficient  for  the  authentication  of  it. 
But  the  individual  (suppose)  in  whose  pos- 
session it  is,  is  the  plaintiff;  —  and  for  the 
whole  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
execution  of  it,  or  for  a  part,  more  or  less 
considerable,  of  that  length  of  time,  he  has 
kept  it  locked  up  in  his  strong  box :  not  ha- 
ving in  all  that  time  shown  it  (because  in  all 
that  time  no  occasion  has  called  upon  him  to 
show  it)  to  any  person  who  is  without  inte- 
rest  in  the  suit  or  cause.  By  whose  testi* 
mony,  then,  is  the  custody  of  it  to  be  proved  ? 
By  his,  the  plaintiff's  ?  Oh  no :  that  would 
be  contrary  to  the  inviolable  rule.  But  if  not 
by  his  testimony,  it  cannot —  by  the  very  sup- 
position it  cannot — be  proved  by  that  of  any 
one  else. 

Yes:  if  he  had  had  information,  timely  in- 
formation, of  the  existence  of  this  rule  of  law  s 
for  in  that  case  he  might  have  got  this  or  that 
uninterested  person  to  look  at  it.  But  if  any 
such  information  had  reached  his  mind,  the 
care  and  pains  taken  by  Judge  and  Co.  for  so 
many  centuries  to  keep  it  out  of  his  reach 
would  have  been  fntstrwted.  By  keeping  them 
from  receiving  existence  in  and  fit»m  any  de- 
terminate fi^rm  of  words,  care  has  been  taken 
— very  effectual  care — that  neither  by  non- 
lawyers,  nor  by  lawyers  themselves,  shall  any 
of  these  portions  of  imaginary  law  be  laid  hold 
of  hy  inspection.  By  their  uniform  repugnance 
to  every  conclusion  that  would  be  drawn  by 
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coaunon  sense,  care  not  less  effectual  has  been 
taken  that  they  shall  never  have  been  laid  hold 
of  by  inferetice  or  conjecture. 

If,  in  this  case,  the  exemption  granted  from 
the  obligation  of  authenticating  the  document 
by  evidence  ab  extrh  be  proper,  it  can  only  be 
because,  in  the  other  cases,  the  obligation  is 
itself  improper,  being  needless.  Forgery  is 
not  the  crime  of  any  particular  point  of  time ; 

—  whatever  be  the  probability  of  it  at  this 
present  day,  it  was  not  less  on  this  day  thirty 
years.  A  deed  purporting  to  have  been  fairly 
executed  thirty  years  ago,  may  have  been 
forged  or  falsified  at  any  subsequent  point  of 
time.  Forged  writings,  of  an  apparent  date 
two  hundred  years  anterior  to  their  real  date, 
forged  writings  ascribed  to  Shakespear,*  have 
been  known  to  deceive  the  very  elect  among 
English  lawyers. 

§  8.  English  Practice, — Case  4.  Shifts  where 
the  Script  is  in  the  power  of  the  adversary. 

The  hostility  of  the  technical  system  to 
the  ends  of  justice  —  the  consciousness  of 
that  hostility  on  the  part  of  those  who,  while 
they  are  acting  tinder  it,  are  profiting  by  it, 

—  the  violation  at  the  same  time  so  continu- 
ally offered  by  themselves  to  the  very  prin- 
ciples to  which  by  themselves  the  highest 
importance  is  attached, — all  this  may  be 
seen  exemplified  in  a  case  which  shall  now 
be  brought  to  view. 

When  the  article  of  written  evidence  which 
the  party  in  question  stands  in  need  of,  hap- 
pens to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  party  on  the 
other  side ;  —  when  an  instrument  which  a 
plaintiff  (for  example)  stands  in  need  of, 
happens  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  defen- 
dant ;  —  the  sort  of  shift  that  has  been  made 
ir  tmly  curious. 

Under  a  rational  system  of  procedure,  the 
course  is  plain  and  easy; — the  evidence 
acted  upon  is  of  the  best  kind  imaginable. 
Both  parties  being  together  in  the  presence 
of  the  judge,  the  plaintiff  says  to  the  defen- 
dant  —  *'  To  make  out  my  case,  I  have  need 
cf  Buch  or  such  an  instrument"  (describing  it :) 
*'  you  have  it,  have  the  goodness  to  produce 
it."  ••  Yes,"  says  the  defendant  (unless  his 
plan  be  to  peijure  himself^)  **and  here  it  is:" 
or — "I  have  it  not  with  me  at  present  —  but 
on  svch  a  day  and  hour  as  it  shall  please  the 
jud^e  to  appoint,  I  will  bring  it  hither,  or 
send  it  to  you  at  your  house,  or  give  you 
aeceas  to  it  in  mine." 

Under  the  technical  system,  no  such  meet- 
ing being  to  be  had,  no  such  question  can  at 
may  such  meeting  be  put.  But,  at  the  trial 
(riz.  under  the  common-law,  alias  non-equity 
•ystem,  of  which  jury-trial  makes  a  part,)  at 
the  trial,  that  is,  after  half-a-year*s  or  a  year*s, 
or  more  than  a  year's  fiictitious  dehiy,  with 
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its  vexation  and  expense ;  then  it  is,  that, 
for  the  first  time,  a  chance  for  procuring  the 
production  of  a  necessary  instrument  may  be 
obtained. 

Though  either  for  any  such  purpose,  or 
for  any  other,  neither  to  the  party  on  either 
side,  nor  to  any  agent  of  his,  can  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  question  be  put  viv6,  voce 
by  a  party  or  agent  on  the  other  side,  — the 
question  (for  example)  the  instrument  (de- 
scribing it,)  have  you  it  or  no  9  —  yet  under 
the  name  of  a  notice,  a  sort  of  requisition  in 
writing  calling  upon  him  to  exhibit  it,  may 
be,  and  every  now  and  then  is,  delivered. 
Of  this  notice  to  exhibit  the  instrument, 
what  is  the  effect  ?  —  that  the  defendant  is 
under  any  obligation  to  exhibit  it  ?  No  sudi 
thing.  To  produce  any  such  effect  would 
require  nothing  less  than  a  suit  in  equity ; 
whereupon  the  instrument  would  be  exhibited 
or  not :  and  if  exhibited,  not  till  the  end  of 
the  greatest  number  of  years  to  which  the 
defendant  (having  an  adequate  interest)  had 
found  it  in  nis  power  to  put  off  the  exhibition 
of  it.  To  have  enabled  the  party  thus  far  to 
have  obtained  justice  without  aid  from  equity, 
would  have  been  robbing  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  swarm 
of  subordinates,  of  whose  fees  the  patronage 
part  of  their  emolument  is  composed. 

What,  then,  is  the  effect?  Answer  :  That 
after  this  notice,  if  that  best  evidence  which 
is  asked  for  be  not  obtainable,  —  not  obtain- 
able only  because  those  on  whom  it  depends 
do  not  choose  that  it  should  be  obtained,  — 
what  is  deemed  the  next  best  evidence  that 
happens  to  be  in  the  plaintiff's  possession  is 
admitted :  and  on  this  occasion  no  evidence 
is  too  loose  to  be  admitted. 

After  such  notice  given,  one  succedaneura 
that  has  been  admitted  is  a  supposed  trans- 
cript :  —  **  an  examined  copy"  are  the  words. 
—  Another  is,  **  parol  evidence  of  the  con- 
tents.*' 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  laxity,  observe  and 
admire  the  strictness :  —  **  In  case  it  be  a 
copy  that  is  offered,  it  must  first  be  proved 
that  the  original,  of  which  it  purports  to 
be  a  copy,  was  a  genuine  instrument."  So 
much  the  more  business  for  the  benefit  of  the 
man  of  law :  —  so  much  the  more  chance  of 
fiiilure,  for  the  benefit  and  encouragement  of 
the  wrong-doer. 

But  suppose  no  such  copy  producible,  — 
the  best  and  only  evidence  which  it  is  in  the 
plaintiff's  power* to  produce,  being  as  above, 
*•  parol  evidence  of  the  contents,"  i.  e.  some 
account  given  of  the  supposed  instrument,  by 
a  person  into  whose  hands,  by  some  accident 
or  other  opportunity  of  bestowing  upon  it  a 
perusal  more  or  less  adequate,  — of  throwing 
over  it  a  glance  more  or  less  correct  and 
complete,  —  it  has  happened  to  find  its  way. 
This  casual  reporter,  —  for  his  report  to 
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be  received,  is  it  necessary  that  he  (or,  in 
his  stead,  the  party  by  whom  he  is  called 
in)  should  have  established  in  due  form  the 
genuineness  of  the  instrument,  which,  for 
ever  so  short  a  time,  chance  had  thus  thrown 
into  his  hands  ? 

In  this  one  point  may  be  seen  a  mine,  a 
rich  mine,  of  future  cases. 

Behold  now  another  mine.  The  two  sorts 
of  make-shifl  evidence  thus  brought  to  view 
in  the  case  of  a  deed, — viz.  a  supposed  tran- 
script (copy  examined  or  not  examined,)  and 
parol  evidence  of  supposed  contents^  —  shall 
they  apply,  and  under  any  and  what  modifica- 
tions, to  any  and  what  other  sort  of  scripts  ? 
Delight  paints  itself  on  the  countenance  of 
the  man  of  law,  at  the  thoughts  of  such  a 
mine  of  non-suits,  and  to  the  lawyer  at  any 
rate,  if  not  to  the  client  and  suitor,  of  agree- 
able surprises. 

Good  all  this,  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  when  so  it 
is  tbat  a  man*s  good  fortime  has  put  into  his 
hands  any  such  make-shift  evidence.  But  if 
not,  what  in  that  case  becomes  of  the  notice? 
In  that  case,  the  wrongdoer  triumphs :  the 
party  who  is  in  the  right  loses  his  right,  what- 
ever it  may  be ;  and  so  the  matter  ends. 

Did  but  the  judge  deign  to  admit,  at  the 
outset,  into  his  presence,  the  persons  whose 
properties  and  liberties  he  has  contrived,  with 
so  little  trouble,  to  dispose  of,  —  whatsoever 
were  the  instrument  wanted,  if  it  were  not 
found  in  one  of  two  hands  in  which  it  was 
expected  to  be  found,  it  would  be  in  another: 
every  instrument  that  was  necessary  to  justice 
would  be  ferreted  out ;  as  it  actually  is,  in 
the  case  where,  justice  being  necessary  to  his 
own  personal  protection  as  well  as  that  of  the 
public,  it  has  been  the  pleasure  of  the  man  of 
law  that  the  necessary  instruments  should  be 
made  forthcoming, — viz.  in  the  preparatory 
examinations  taken,  as  in  a  case  of  murder, 
robbery,  or  other  felony,  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  No  loophole  (or  at  least  not  so  many 
loopholes)  would  then  be  left  for  the  wrong- 
doer to  creep  out  of;  thus  foiling  for  a  time, 
or  for  ever,  the  party  whom  he  has  wronged. 
But,  under  the  technical  system,  this  busi- 
ness of  notices  affords  to  the  wrong-doer  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  chances:  in  this  lottery, 
a  nonsuit  (the  produce  of  which  is  an  addi- 
tional suit)  constitutes  the  prize,  in  which 
Judge  and  Co.,  with  their  protegSs  and  part- 
ners, the  wrong-doers,  are  sharers. 

In  one  sample  more,  read  at  once  the  nature 
of  judge-made  law  in  general,  and  therein  read 
the  technical  system  of  procedure^  and  there- 
in, again,  the  law  of  evidence  in  particular. 

When  the  script  you  want  is  in  possession 
of  your  adversary,  you  have  seen  already  what 
the  succedaneum  is,  and  what  sort  of  chance 
there  is  of  its  being  obtainable. 

When  the  script  is  in  possession  of  a  person 
capable  of  being  a  witness  (a  non-litigant 


witness,) — for  the  purpose  of  having  it  exhi- 
bited, you  serve  him  with  a  writ  called  • 
subposna  duces  tecum,  by  which  he  is  ordered 
to  attend,  and  bring  with  him  the  script.  If 
he  obey,  it  is  well : — if  he  obey,  that  is,  if  so 
it  be  that  he  not  only  attend,  but  bring  it. 
But,  what  if  he  come  without  it  ?  To  this 
hour  it  is  not  settled  what  b  to  be  done  with 
him,  nor  how  the  script  is  to  be  got  at,  and 
applied  in  the  character  of  evidence.  At  aaj 
rate,  to  the  party  who,  being  in  the  right,  has 
need  of  the  evidence,  the  cause  is  lost  for  that 
time : — saved  to  him,  or  not  saved,  the  liberty 
of  trying  a  new  one. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

EXCLUSION  AND  NULLIFICATION  APPLIED  TO 
CONTRACTUAL  MATTER,  IN  80  FAR  AS  WU* 
TING  HAS  BEEN  OMITTED  TO  BE  EMPLOYED 
IN  GIVING  EXPRESSION  TO  IT. 

§  1.  Relation  of  this  to  preceding  topics,  vix. 
Preappointed  Evidence,  Exclusion,  Am-' 
thentication,  ffc. 

Remains  for  consideration  one  head  of  prac- 
tice, in  the  examination  of  which  four  several 
topics,  which  have  already,  each  of  them,  re- 
ceived  a  separate  consideration,  viz.  preap- 
pointed evidence,  exclusion,  and  nuUifioatioii, 
authentication  and  deauthentication,  will  re- 
quire to  be  brought  under  review  together. 

To  the  purpose  of  evidence  —  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  in  each  of  the  two  periods  or  stagea 
of  its  existence,  viz.  the  period  of  perception, 
and  the  period  of  narration  or  statement,  on 
a  judicial  occasion,  or  for  a  judicial  purpose 
—  the  utility  of  written,  say  scriptitiouslj 
expressed  discourse,  in  contradistinction  to 
orally  expressed  discourse,  has  already  on  se- 
veral occasions  been  brought  to  view.* 

Impressed,  or  pretending  to  be  impressed, 
with  a  general  sense  of  the  extreme  utility  of 
that  master  art,  and,  in  particular,  in  respect 
of  the  application  it  is  susceptible  of  to  bo 
important  and  all-comprehensive  a  subject  as 
that  of  legally  operative  evidence — impressed 
perhaps  with  at  least  a  due  sense  of  this  pub- 
lic and  social  use  of  it,  and  certainly  not  in- 
sensible to  the  more  private  benefit  derivable 
by  men  of  their  own  order  in  the  character  of 
professors  of  it,  in  its  application  to  the  pro- 
fit-yielding sort  of  purposes  here  in  question, 
men  of  law  have,  in  England  as  elsewhere, 
applied  their  power  to  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling men,  on  the  occasion  of  their  several 


*  The  oliticct  of  the  exclusion  put  upon  aaJly 
expressed  matter,  is  that  writing  may  be  em- 
ployed :  therefore  it  i»  that  to  the  sort  <a  contract 
m  question,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  case  writing 
be  not  employed  in  it,  the  nullincation  is  applied 
— applied, vis.  by  means  of  the  exclusion  put  upon 
the  only  evidence  by  which  the  contents  of  it  can 
be  brought  to  view,  or  the  existence  of  it  proved* 
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legil  transactions — tbcnr  agreements — the 
dispositions  made  by  them  of  their  property — 
to  hare  recourse  to  it. 

Thdr  power  has  been  accordingly  appli^ : 
snd  in  what  way?  On  this  and  tluit  occasion, 
if  by  the  party  or  parties  in  question,  for  the 
giriiig  expression  to  contractual  matter  of  any 
kind,  as  abore  designated,  orally  expressed, 
in  contradistinction  to  scriptitiou^y  expressed 
discourse,  has  been  employed,  they  have  taken 
apon  them  to  put  an  exclusion  upon  whatso- 
erer  evidence  might  be  necessary  or  condu- 
cive to  the  establishment  of  such  contract — 
upon  all  evidence,  in  so  fitf  as  applied  to  the 
proof  of  such  discourse,  t.  e.  to  l^e  &ct  of  its 
having  been  h<^den,  and  consequently  to  the 
statement  of  its  contents. 

Of  this  exclusion,  what  has  been  the  con- 
sequence?—  1.  Every  contract,  or  mass  of 
contractual  matter,  upon  the  evidence  of 
which  such  exclusion  has  been  put,  has  been 
thereby  nullified :  —  nullified — and  on  what 
ground?  Qnthe  ground  that  contractual  mat- 
ter, the  genuineness  of  which  has  no  other 
proof  Uian  the  sort  of  evidence  thus  excluded, 
ought  to  be  considered  not  as  genuine,  but  as 
spurious. 

Here,  then,  by  the  want  of  that  formality, 
vis.  wriiuuf,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  pre- 
appointed evidence,  and  of  more  value  than 
all  other  possible  formalities  put  together,  an 
exdusion  is  put  upon  evidence ;  and  by  means 
of  sttdi  exdusion,  matter  of  a  contractual  na> 
tore  is  oonndered  as  deauthenticated ;  and 
hereby  the  contract — be  the  expression  judi- 
cisUy  dedared  to  have  been  given  to  it  ever 
so  genuine — nullified. 

DiagmiMedt  i>  tbe  dass  to  which  the  sort 
ofexdusioQ  here  applied  seems  referable.  For 
the  deceptioD,  the  apprehension  of  which  has 
been  the  source  or  efficient  cause  of  the  pre- 
caution thus  tsl^en,  has  had  for  its  ground  not 
any  quality  ascribed  to  this  or  that  dass  of 
witnesses  —  for  the  exdusion  applies  alike  to 
all  witoessea — ^but  the  consideration  of  the  in- 
firanty  of  the  vehicle,  viz.  orally  expressed  dis- 
course, employed  in  the  conveyance  of  it. 

In  regard  to  the  exdusion  here  in  question, 
one  observation  that  will  be  apt  enough  to 
present  itself  is — that  the  ground,  on  which 
m  point  of  reason  and  utility  it  rests,  is  much 
stranger  than  in  any  of  those  cases  which  have 
been  brought  already  under  review. 

This  bnog  acknowledged,  still  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  ground,  how  much  soever  less 
weak  in  this  than  in  those  other  cases,  wants 
Buch  of  being  strong  enough  to  support  the 
stmeture  that  has  been  built  upon  it. 

1 2. — duel.  Writing  not  employed :  object  of 
the  excbuion,  preventing  or  frustrating  ipu- 
rums  Contracts  oraltg  expressed, 

Tbe  exdusion  whidi,  in  this  way,  has  been 
put  upon  orally  expressed  contractual  mat- 
VoL.IL 


ter,  in  fiivour  of  scriptitiously  expressed  con- 
tractual matter,  has  been  put  upon  it  in  two 
very  distinct  cases :  — 

1.  Where,  in  relation  to  the  same  transac- 
tion, no  scriptitiously  expressed  contractual 
matter  is  forthcoming:  in  which  case,  the  ex- 
dusion may  be  said  to  be  absolute. 

2.  Where,  in  rdation  to  that  same  trans- 
action, scriptitiously  expressed  matter  having 
been  brought  into  existence,  is  forthcoming 
and  exhibited :  in  this  case,  the  exclusion  may 
be  said  to  be  limited  —  limited,  viz.  to  the 
case  in  which,  in  relation  to  the  same  trans- 
action, contractual  matter  scriptitiously  ex- 
pressed makes  its  appearance. 

In  these  two  cases,  the  propriety  of  the 
nullifying  exdusion  will  be  seen  to  stand  on 
grounds  considerably  different. 

In  the  first  place,  presents  itself  as  being 
the  roost  simple,  the  case  in  which  the  exdu- 
sion is,  in  the  sense  just  explained,  absolute, 

§  3.  Impropriety  of  the  Exclusion,  ffc.  in 
tfus  case. 

In  the  character  of  an  objection  to  the  ex- 
dusionary  system,  one  observation  presents 
itself  in  limine.  Writing,  in  its  application  to 
the  preservation  of  evidence,  —  writing,  the 
art  of  writing,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of 
modem  date.  When  as  yet  it  was  unknown, 
not  only  a  man's  property,  liberty,  reputation, 
and  condition  in  life,  but  his  very  life,  was 
disposed  of  on  the  mere  ground  of  orally  ax- 
prcMMed  evidence.  What ! — every  jndidal  act 
by  which,  at  tiie  stage  of  sodety  anterior  to 
that  in  which  writing  came  into  common  use 
any  of  those  possessions  were  disposed  o^  was 
it  an  unjust  act  ? —  the  evidence  on  which  it 
was  grounded,  was  it  in  every  instance  spu- 
rious or  false  ? 

This  consideration,  were  even  this  the  only 
one,  might  of  itself  suffice  to  dispose  a  roan 
to  pause  before  he  acceded  to  tbe  propriety 
of  tiie  application  so  lightly  made  of  the  evi- 
dence-exduding  prindple  on  this  as  well  as 
so  many  other  occasions. 

Against  the  employment  of  so  harsh  an 
instrument,  the  same  objections,  which  apply 
in  every  other  occasion,  will  be  found  to 
apply  in  this ;  whilst,  in  the  character  of  a 
highly  advantageous  substitute  to  so  harsh 
an  instrument,  still  the  same  succedaneum 
presents  itself;  viz.  dedaradon  of  suspidon, 
notified  by  effective  promulgation. 

Of  the  lightness,  not  to  say  the  absolute 
nothingness  of  the  misduef,  by  the  appre- 
hension of  which  this  weapon  of  defence  ^ 
this  instrumeniof  supposed  security— was  put 
into  the  hand  of  the  man  of  power,  still  the 
same  evidence,  still  the  same  demonstration 
afforded  by  experience.  I  mean  the  expe- 
rience afforded  by  the  inconsistency  by  which 
the  practice  under  this  head  has  becm  marked ; 
viz.  the  inconsistency  between  the  applicrtion 
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m&dd  of  the  instniment  in  some  cmses,  and 
the  refusal  to  make  application  of  it  in  other 
cases. 

The  object  of  apprehension,  the  fraud  ap- 
prehended, is  the  employing  of  fidse  testimony 
to  the  setting  up  as  genuine,  and  really  en- 
tered into  by  the  parties  in  question,  this  or 
that  matter  of  contract,  which,  though  pre- 
tended to  have  been  agreed  upon  by  them, 
was  not  really  agreed  upon  by  them. 

But  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  what 
is  manifest  is  —  that  if,  antecedently  to  regu- 
lation, fraud  to  any  given  amount  or  effect  be 
capable  of  being  with  equal  feciUty  operated 
with  success,  in  each  one,  say  of  half-a-dozen 
shapes,  — then  so  it  is,  that,  by  regulation 
whidi,  how  effectual  soever  in  preventing 
the  commission  of  the  fraud  in  four  of  the 
shapes,  leaves  it  in  the  remaining  two  no  less 
practicable  than  before,  the  quantity  of  fraud 
commissible  is  not  really  duniniahed,  nor  is 
any  real  advantage  gained :  —  instead  of  its 
being  dried  up,  idl  ^t  can  have  been  done 
with  the  current  is  to  turn  it  out  of  this  or 
that  one  into  this  or  that  other  channel. 

By  this  inconsistency,  whatsoever  may  be 
the  suppontion  concerning  the  veracity  of 
an  indeterminate  and  consequently  unknown 
witness,  the  course  taken  by  this  excluuonary 
policy  is  rendered  equally  indefensible:  — 
veracious,  a  man  ought  not  to  be  excluded 
when  he  is  excluded:  mendacious,  he  ought 
noi,  upon  the  principles  of  the  system,  to  be 
admitted  when  he  is  admitted. 

Another  drcumstanoe  that  ought  naturally 
to  operate  with  considerable  effect  as  a  seda- 
tive against  all  apprehensiont  of  considerable 
public  nuschief  by  fraud  in  thu  shape,  if  t^e 
supposed  security  afforded  by  the  nullifying 
exclusion  were  taken  away,  is  this, — viz.  that 
all  along,  how  slight  soever  the  orally  de- 
livered testimony  by  which  the  imputation 
has  been  supported,  the  imputation  of  fraud 
has  all  along  been  considered  sufficient  to  de- 
authenticate  and  destroy  the  effect  of  the  most 
formally  as  well  as  scriptitiously  expressed 
instrument  of  contract. 

True  it  is,  that  of  the  misdiief  to  which 
men  are  thus  exposed  by  means  of  mtnda- 
eions  orally -delivered  evidence,  the  extent 
is  net  so  great  under  the  exdusion  pat  upon 
evidence  of  orally*expressed  contractual  mat- 
ter as  in  the  other  case,— the  extent  it  not 
in  a  manner  unlimited,  as  in  the  other  ease: 
inasmuch  as  the  persons  exposed  to  suffer  by 
mendacious  evidence,  by  which  fraud  is  fiilaely 
imputed  to  this  or  that  one  of  a  number  of 
persons  concerned  together  as  parties  to  a 
contract, — that  contract  being  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  which  have  found  their  expres- 
sion in  the  form  of  a  written  instrument,  — 
are  such  and  such  only  to  whom  it  has  hap- 
p^ed  to  have  been  engaged  in  some  contract 
•r  other^to  txpressed. 


But  how  fiu"  soever  fitmi  being  equal  to 
the  unlimited  number  above  mentioned,  so 
great  is  the  number  of  persons  who,  having 
been  actually  engaged  in  a  scriptitioualy  ex- 
pressed contract  of  this  or  that  nature,  have 
thereby  stood  exposed  to  become  sufferers 
by  the  sort  of  fraud  which  oonsists  in  the 
seeking  to  nullify  the  genuine  written  ex- 
pression of  a  bond  fide  contract  by  means  of 
the  imputation  of  fraud  cast  upon  this  or  thai 
one  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it,  that  by  the 
continuance  which,  wi^out  complaint  or  ob- 
jection, has  fr>r  so  many  centuries  been  giren 
to  a  practice  under  which  credence  is  gtvea 
to  the  orally-expressed  evidence  of  pc^^apa 
no  more  thsn  a  single  witness,  in  opposition 
to  scriptitiously  expressed  preappomted  evi- 
dence concerning  that  same  transaction,  no 
slight  presumpti<m  seems  to  be  afforded,  that 
the  amount  of  any  misdiief  that  can  have 
been  produced  by  orally<«xpreased  menda- 
cious evidence,  delivered  Mrithout  the  cfaedc 
afforded  by  a  scriptitious  instrument  of  con- 
tract relative  to  the  same  transaction,  in 
support  of  a  frdsely-partied  orally-expresaed 
contract,  cannot  have  been  very  considerBble. 

In  all  the  cases  in  which,  under  the  notion 
of  saving  a  jury  from  being  deceived  by  £slse 
evidence,  and  Uie  individuid  from  b«ng  made 
a  sufferer  by  it,  an  exclusion  in  the  character 
of  an  extraordinary  safeguard  is  thus  put  upon 
evidence,  safeguards  of  the  ordinary  kind  may 
exist  in  any  number,  and  in  any  degree  oif 
force ;  — in  every  instance  counter-interroga- 
tion, to  wit,  applied  to  each  mendacious  vdt* 
ness,  and  as  it  may  happen,  counter-evidence 
from  the  mouth  of  whatsoever  number  of 
honest  witnesses  the  individual  case  in  ques- 
tion may  happen  to  afford ;  while,  from  the 
fraud  which,  upon  invitation  even  by  the  la w, 
is  committed  by  those  who  {dead  the  law 
against  a  contract  which,  though  in  this  secret 
way  nullified  by  the  law,  was  really  entered 
into,  there  exists  no  possible  means  of  escape : 
if  so  the  case  be  but  of  the  number  of  those  to 
which  the  exclusion  extends,  so  sure  as  is  the 
fraud  attempted,  so  sure  is  it  committed. 

In  frivour  of  the  exdusioaary  and  nullifi- 
cation system,  as  applied  to  evidence  in  su|>. 
port  of  supposed  orally  expressed  contracts^ 
an  argument  has  been  produced  and  hbn* 
eated  out  of  that  other  applioation  of  the  ex- 
dusionary  system,  by  which,  in  jury-trial  in 
tlie  oommon-law  courts,  an  exdusion  is  put 
upon  the  testimony  of  parties  on  both  siidet 
of  the  cause. 

Suppose  an  altogether  imaginary  contract, 
supposed  to  have  been  eatercNd  into  between 
two  parties  between  whom  no  such  trans- 
action ever  passed — and  this  is  the  case  in 
which,  in  respect  of  the  number  of  persons 
threatened  by  it,  the  danger  assumea  the  most 
formidable  aspect ; — in  the  conflict  that  would 
take  place  between  testimony  and  testimony 
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in  ike  presence  of  the  judge,  with  what  ad- 
vantage would  not  the  injured  party  have  to 
contend  against  his  mendacious  adversary  I — 
with  all  that  advantage  which  self-conscious 
truth  and  innocence  have  over  self-conscious 
Beadacity  and  guilt. 

But  this  is  among  the  means  of  detection, 
by  which  the  technical  system  has  taken  care 
that  its  most  profitable  servant  and  best  cus- 
tomer, the  mendacious  depredator  —  the  de- 
predator whose  instrument  of  depredation  is 
conaposed  of  fraud,  shall  not  be  embarrassed 
and  annoyed. 

Pernicious  in  the  extreme  is  the  spectacle 
where  insincerity  and  improbity  are  univer- 
sally and  indubitably  seen  to  be  crowned  with 
success,  and  that  success  is  with  equal  invari- 
ability and  certainty  seen  to  have  had  for  its 
cause,  the  encouragement  given  to  those  vices 
by  the  law  itsel£ 

Under  the  system  of  esralnsion  and  nnllifi- 
eation,  in  its  application  to  orally-expressed 
contrictual  matter  —  this  unseemly  state 
of  things  may  be  exhibited  in  a  variety  of 
ways:  — 

1.  Of  the  expression  given  to  the  oraUy* 
expressed  contractual  matter,  there  may  have 
been  percipient  witnesses  in  any  number,  all 
perfiectlv  agreeing  in  the  account  given  by 
cfaem  of  the  transactiou,  and  each  of  these 
giving  to  his  statement  any  degree  of  publi- 
city &at  may  be  imagined. 

2.  When,  by  the  assistance  of  the  law,  a 
man  whom  it  has  found  or  made  dishonest, 
tiius  gets  rid  of  his  engagement,  not  only  is 
this  corruptive  quality  of  the  law  known  to 
the  man  lumself^  in  whose  hands  it  has  been 
an  instrument  of  iniquity,  but  by  extrajudi- 
cial discourses  of  his,  whether  of  a  eonfunomd 
or  tijactmntial  nature,  it  may  happen  to  it  to 
be  rendered  notorious  to  other  persons  in  any 
number:  yet  all  this  while,  the  law  being 
peremptory,  the  notoriety  of  the  fraud  will 
not  detract  anjrthing  from  its  nullifying  force. 
And  in  the  si^t  of  everybody  there  remains 
the  law,  at  all  times,  and  on  any  number  of 
occasions,  able  and  ready  to  give  to  the  like 
fraud  the  bke  existence,  and  to  secure  the 
lifce  success. 

Under  the  system  of  declaration  of  suspi- 
cion, no  sndi  corruption,  no  such  pernicious 
Botoriety,  can  have  place.  Notwithstanding 
the  warning  given  by  it,  suppose  a  plan  of 
predatory  mendacity,  sudi  as  the  statute  pro- 
leases  to  prevent,  formed  and  executed  with 
aueeess ;  with  success,  the  jury  being  deceived 
by  H:  no  sndi  general  disastrous  expectation 
ia  produced  here.  Oae  jury  has  been  thus  de- 
ceived ;  but  it  frjilows  not  that  any  other  will 
be :  whereas,  by  the  nuUifying  law,  the  judge, 
though  not  deceived,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  all,  seen 
to  be  not  only  authorized  but  fr»rced  to  act,  and 
ever  mort  to  act,  as  he  would  do  if  he  were 


The  fridlity  affbrded  for  the  admission  of 
truth  under  the  excluuonary  system,  — com- 
pare it  with  the  fttdlity  afforded  by  the  warn- 
ing system. 

Under  the  warning  system,  notwitiistand- 
ing  the  warning,  each  article  of  evidence  on 
the  one  side,  as  on  the  other,  is  lefl  capable 
of  being  estimated  at  its  exact  worth, — left  to 
operate  with  its  proper  degree  of  probative 
force :  and  this  on  both  sides.  Under  the 
nullification  system,  by  means  of  exdusion, — 
under  the  exclusionary  system,  be  the  number 
of  evidences  on  that  side,  and  the  aggregate 
of  the  probative  force,  ever  so  great,  —  they 
are,  in  every  case  alike,  divested  of  the  whole 
of  it —  stript  of  their  whole  value :  the  whole 
body  of  it  is  smothered  and  suppressed. 

From  the  exdusionary  system,  and  in  par* 
ticular  in  its  application  to  the  present  case, 
whatsoever  utility  can  be  expected,  depends 
altogether  upon  Uie  notoriety  of  the  regula- 
tion made  by  it — upon  the  eflficiency  of  the 
measures,  if  any,  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  it  to  be  present  to  the  several  minds 
on  which  the  effect  aimed  at  by  it  is  to  be 
produced.  Whatsoever  good  it  has  any  chance 
of  doing,  is  in  proportion  as  it  is  known :  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  instances  in  which» 
on  the  occasion  in  question*  it  is  present  to 
the  mind  on  which  it  is  designed,  or  pretended 
to  be  designed,  to  operate.  Of  the  mischief 
which  it  is  so  much  more  assured  of  doing, 
the  quantity  runs  in  proportion  to  the  numb^ 
of  instances  in  which,  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion, it  foils  of  being  present  to  the  mind  on 
which  it  is  designed,  or  pretended  to  be  de- 
signed, to  operate. 

Of  the  authors  of  the  technical  system,  of 
which  the  evidence-excluding  system  makes 
so  essential  a  part,  it  being  ^e  interest  that 
the  good  should  be  at  its  minimum,  and  the 
evil  at  its  maximum,  such  accordingly  has 
been  the  result. 

Upon  a  state  of  things  so  unexampled,  and 
as  yet  so  hopeless,  as  Uiat  of  a  tolerably  effi- 
cient system  of  promulgation,  the  efficiency 
of  the  warning  system,  in  the  character  of  a 
preservative  against  deception  from  the  source 
here  in  question,  has  no  sudi  strict  depen- 
dence. No  doubt. but  that  the  thing  to  be 
desired  in  the  first  place  is,  that  no  such  at- 
tempt should  be  made :  no  vexation  of  that 
sort  which,  even  in  the  least  vexatious  mode 
possible,  it  is  impossible  that  litigation  should 
not  produce :  no  expense  in  the  article  of  mo* 
ney  on  either  side — no  expense  in  the  articles 
of  probity  and  veracity  on  one  side — should 
be  incurred  to  ensure  the  acoomplishaient  of 
this  object.  But  in  the  next  place,  to  vH»t- 
Boever  attempts  of  the  sort  in  question  it  may 
happen  to  be  made,  the  thing  to  be  desired  is, 
that  they  may  be  frustrated :  and  to  this  pur* 
pose,  even  the  monitory  observatipii,  without 
any  antecedent  promulgation — the  monitAry 
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observation  from  the  mouth  of  the  judge,  or 
though  it  were  but  from  the  mouth  of  the 
party  interested,  especially  on  the  supposition 
of  its  having  received  the  sanction  of  the  law, 
and  been  adopted  into  the  text  of  the  law, 
may  suffice. 

Compared  with  the  system  of  exclusion  and 
nullification,  the  system  of  warning  presents 
another  great  advantage :  the  utility  and  even 
the  innoxiousness  of  the  system  of  exclusion 
and  nullification  is  completely  dependent  on 
the  skill  of  the  legislative  draughtsman —  on 
the  correctness,  completeness,  and  deamess 
of  the  description  which  he  has  given  of  the 
rases  to  which  it  has  been  his  meaning  that 
the  exclusion  should  applv,  and  of  the  cases 
to  which  it  has  been  his  meaning  that  it 
should  not  apply. 

Of  any  failure  in  this  respect,  the  natural 
consequence  will  be,  that  even  should  it  have 
been  his  sincere  intention  and  endeavour  to 
do  nothing  but  good,  the  result  of  these  en- 
deavours may  be  productive  of  nothing  but 
evil :  of  the  entrance  left  open  to  fraud  at 
some  other  hole  while  one  hole  is  stopped  up, 
the  effect  will  be,  that  the  firaud  which  he  has 
it  in  view  to  exclude  will  not  be  diminished : 
and  thus,  of  the  sort  of  fraud  to  which  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  no  such  exclusion  can 
avoid  giving  encouragement  and  existence, 
the  mischief  will  stand  uncompensated,  con- 
stituting the  only  fruit  of  which  this  policy 
is  productive. 

And  such,  accordingly,  has  been  the  product 
of  that  work,  the  whidi,  under  the  name  of 
the  statute  of  frauds,  is  said  to  have  had  for 
its  efficient  cause  the  united  wisdom  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  of  that  time,  including 
the  twelve  judges. 

To  the  system  of  effective  promulgation 
and  declaration  of  suspicion,  no  such  nice 
workmanship  is  necessary.  For  it  to  produce 
not  only  all  the  effect  which  it  is  capable  of 
producing,  but  all  the  effect  which  is  desi- 
rable, nothing  more  is  necessary  than  on  each 
occasion  the  pointing  the  attention  of  those, 
to  whom  it  belongs  to  judge,  to  a  plain 
•uggestion  of  common  sense,  deduced  from 
experience,  —  in  a  word,  to  those  very  con- 
siderations, in  which,  though  so  unhappily 
applied,  the  system  of  exclusion  and  nulltfi- 
cation  took  its  rise :  —  to  a  plain  suggestion 
of  common  sense,  leaving  the  application  of 
it  to  be  governed,  as  in  each  individual  case 
it  ought  to  be  governed,  by  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  each  individual  case. 

§  4 Case  2.  Wriiing  employed :  object, 

preventing  or  fnutrating  Bpurioue  oralfy' 
expresMed  alteration. 

Comes  now  the  case  in  which  the  appli- 
cation of  the  nullifying  exclusion  put  upon 
ondly-expressed  contractual  matter,  in  fiivour 
of  scriptitiously-expressed  contractual  mat- 


ter, is  limited:  limited,  vis.  to  the  case  by 
which,  in  relation  to  the  same  traasaction, 
contractual  matter  scriptitiously  expressed 
makes  its  appearance. 

In  this  case,  matter  of  either  description 
may,  in  its  relation  to  matter  of  the  other 
nature  and  quantity,  be  considered  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  principal  matter,  leaving 
thus,  for  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the 
other,  the  epithet  accessonf. 

At  the  same  time,  considering  the  obvious 
advantage  with  which  the  use  of  writing  is 
in  this  as  in  so  many  other  cases  attended,  — 
to  the  scriptitious  matter,  if  the  case  afford 
any,  will  the  epithet  principal  be  in  general 
found  to  be  with  greatest  propriety  appli- 
cable. 

In  this  case,  the  contracthA  the  appellation 
by  which  the  aggregate  quantity  of  scripti- 
tiously expressed  matter,  or  if  it  consist  of 
scripts  more  than  one,  the  principal  script,  will 
naturally  be  designated.  In  this  case,  acceseory 
contractual  matter  will  be  the  denomination 
expressive  of  the  sort  of  relation  which  the 
orally-expressed  contractual  matter  bears  to 
tiie  other. 

And  here  at  the  same  time  it  appears  how 
inadequate  the  existing  nomenclature  is  to 
the  exigency  of  the  case,  and  why  it  is,  that* 
for  the  purpose  of  comprehending  at  the  same 
time  i^iatsoever  matter  is  considered  as  prin- 
cipal, and  whatsoever  matter  is  considered  as 
accessory,  the  term  contractual  matter  has 
been  employed. 

Placed  upon  this  footing,  the  practical 
question  here  to  be  considered  is — a  contract 
scriptitiously  expressed :  in  other  words,  an 
instrument  of  contract  being  forthcoming, 
shall  or  shall  not  an  exclusion  be  put  upon 
evidence,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  assert  the 
existence  and  exhibit  the  supposed  contents 
of  contractual  matter  orally  expressed,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  agreed  upon  in  relation 
to  the  same  transaction  between  the  same 
parties?  and  thereupon  to  constitute  so  mudi 
accessory  matter  applicable  in  explanation  or 
alteration  of  such  prindpal  matter? 

If  admission  be  given  to  the  supposed  ac- 
cessory matter  orally  expressed,  a  supporitioa 
virtuslly  induded  in  such  sdmission  is  —  that 
without  the  addition  of  the  orally  expressed 
matter,  the  statement  and  representation 
given  by  the  scriptitiously  expressed  matter, 
and  in  particular  by  the  instrument  of  con- 
tract, is  incomplete. 

But  note,  that  in  this  same  case,  if  the  ex. 
istence  of  such  supposed  orally  expressed  con- 
tractual matter  be  considered  as  established, 
and  the  purport  of  it  suffidently  ascertained, 
the  consequence  is,  that  without  it,  the  ex- 
pression  given  to  the  contract  by  the  scripti- 
tious matter  alone  cannot  but  be  considered 
as  incomplete,  and  in  proportion  to  the  natiuv 
and  importance  of  the  defidency,  deceptious. 
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§  5.  Greater  impropriety  of  the  Excbision  in 
this  case. 

WhatsoeTer  considerations  have  been  seen 
pleading  against  the  nullifying  exclusion  in 
ibe  preceding  case,  will  be  seen  pleading 
against  it  in  this  case :  pleading  against  it,  but 
with  augmented  force. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  of  the  apprehended 
inis<^ef  to  which  the  exclusion  has  been  ap- 
plied in  the  diaracter  of  a  remedy,  the  extent 
is  in  that  case  beyond  comparison  greater  than 
in  the  present:  in  that  case  unUroited,  in  the 
present  case  limited. 

Among  persons  capable  of  contracting  in 
the  way  in  question,  there  exists  not  any 
person  against  whom  pretended  contracts  may 
not  to  any  amount,  be  by  possibility  set  up, 
supported  by  mendacious  evidence,  and  who 
is  not  consequently  exposed  to  be  made  a  suf- 
ferer to  an  unlimited  amount  by  fraud  in  that 
shape:  whereas  in  the  present  case,  the  per- 
sons exposed  to  be  made  sufferers  by  fraud  in 
the  shape  here  in  question,  are,  by  the  sup- 
position, such  and  such  only  to  whom  it  has 
happened  to  have  been  engaged  in  a  contract 
of  some  sort  or  other  scriptitiously  expressed. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  supposing  evidence 
of  the  supposed  orally  expressed  matter  ad- 
mitted, the  danger  —  i.  e,  the  probability  of 
the  mischief  in  question,  wants  much  of  be- 
ing as  great  in  this  as  in  that  other  case. 

The  circumstance  to  which  this  diminution 
of  probability  is  owing  is  this,  viz. — 

In  the  present  case,  by  the  supposition,  by 
tie  parties  in  question,  in  the  course  and  for 
the  purpose  of  the  transaction  in  question, 
writing  has  been  actually  employed.  Out  of 
this  established  fiu*t  arises  a  material  inference, 
an  apparent  probability,  that  the  importance 
oi  this  mode  of  expression  to  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  the  contractual  matter  in  question  a 
determinate,  permanent,  and  invariable  exis- 
tence, was  by  these  same  parties  understood. 
But,  admitting  this  mode  of  expression  to  be 
understood  by  them  to  be  the  fittest  and  most 
eligible  mode,  it  is  inconsistent —  it  is  in  a 
lii^  degree  improbable — Uiat  in  the  course  of 
the  same  transaction  the  same  parties  should, 
even  for  the  explanation,  much  more  for  the 
alteration  of  the  matterexpressed  in  this  most 
trustworthy  mode,  apply  other  matter,  ex- 
pretsed  no  otherwise  than  in  that  other  and 
least  trustworthy  mode. 

Here  then,  as  often  as,  in  the  sort  of  case 
in  question,  by  orally  or  otherwise  expressed 
direct  evidence,  the  existence  of  orally  ex- 
pressed contractual  matter,  agreed  upon  at 
the  time  in  question  by  the  parties  in  ques- 
tion, is  affirmed,  so  it  is  that  this  direct  evi- 
dence findi  itself  encountered  by  an  article  of 
drcumstantial  evidence,  to  the  effect  above 
described :  — prirndpalfaet  evidenced  or  pro- 
babllized,  spuriousuess  of  the  supposed  orally 


expressed  matter ;  —  correspondent  evident 
tiaryfact,  improbability  —  psychological  im- 
probability— improbability,  viz.  that  under  a 
pereuasion  of  the  superior  eligibility  of  the 
scriptitious  mode  of  expression,  the  oral  mode 
should  by  all  parties  have  been  employed : 
employed,  and  if  for  the  purpose  not  of  mere 
explanation,  but  alteration,  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  its  operating  pro  ianto  in  contra- 
diction of  matter  expressed  in  a  mode,  of  the 
superior  trustworthiness  of  which  Uiere  is 
room  to  suppose,  as  above,  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  this  same  transaction,  they  themselves 
were  duly  sensible. 

Such  is  the  consideration  on  which  all  di- 
rect evidence,  true  or  fidse,  exhibited  in  proof 
of  supposed  orally-expressed  contractual  mat- 
ter, supposed  to  have  been  grafted  in  the 
character  of  accessory  matter  upon  principal 
matter  scriptitiously  expressed,  finds  a  con- 
stantly attendant  article  of  counter-evidence. 

Sudi  at  the  same  time  is  the  consideration 
in  which  the  judicatory,  to  which  the  evidence 
is  exhibited,  finds  a  natural  and  constant 
warning,  putting  it  upon  its  guard  against  all 
deception,  to  wluch  in  such  case  it  can  stand 
exposed  to  be  subjected  to  by  fidse  evidence. 

And  though,  together  with  whatsoever  mat- 
ter of  law  happens  to  bear  upon  the  species  of 
contract  in  question,  the  factitious  warning 
supposed  to  be  expressed  and  notified  by  the 
legislator  can  never  receive  a  too  universal 
and  universally  efficient  notification,  yet  the 
more  powerful  is  the  operation  of  the  natu-^ 
ral  warning  thus  afforded  by  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  less  is  the  need  of  the  artificial 
warning,  the  less  the  inconvenience  liable  to 
result  from  any  deficiency  in  the  effective 
notification  given  to  it. 

And  what  is  the  consideration  which  it 
may  be  the  expectation  of  the  l^slator  to 
find  already  present  in  case  of  litigation, — pre^ 
sent  to  the  mind  of  the  judges,  and  which, 
for  the  prevention  of  litigation,  it  is  or  ought 
to  be  his  design  and  object  to  impress  before- 
hand, —  to  impress  at  the  time  of  entering 
into  the  contract,  and  giving  to  it  its  expres- 
sion, —  on  the  minds  of  the  parties  ?  It  is 
no  other  than  the  very  consideration  which, 
in  the  minds  of  the  authors  of  the  exclusionary 
and  nullifying  law, -or  rule  of  law, — sup- 
posing their  intention  upright  and  sincere,  — . 
must,  in  the  character  of  efficient  or  produc- 
tive motive,  have  given  birth  to  the  measive 
by  which  the  nullifying  exclusion  was  thus 
applied. 

To  evidence  assertive  of  the  existence,  and 
stating  the  alleged  contents  of  an  instrument 
of  contract,  therein  and  thereupon  asserted  to 
have  been  destroyed,  admission  has  been  given 
without  scruple,  and  thereupon  credence  be- 
stowed upon  it,  upon  the  testimony  of  a  single 
witness.  Comparatively  speaking,  in  a  case 
in  which  no  such  instrument  ever  was  in  exist*. 
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exice,  bow  easily  and  safely  might  not  a  fiilse 
tale,  assertive  of  its  existence,  be  &bricated ; 

bow  mucb  more  difficultly  and  perilously, 

wbere,  operating  in  the  character  of  a  dieik 
npon  any  such  &lsely  asserted  accessory  mat- 
ter, declared  to  have  been  orally  expressed, 
there  exists  principal  matter,  in  a  scriptitious 
form, in  the  form  of  an  instrument  of  con- 
tract, of  which  the  genuineness  is  out  of 
dispute ! 

CHAPTER  XXVL 

OF  THE  EXCLUSION  AND  NULLIFICATION 
OF  CONTRACTUAL  MATTEK,  INFORMALLY 
THOUGH  SCRIFTITIOUSLY  EXPRESSED,  IN  A 
TRANSACTION  WHICH  HAS  BEEN  THE  SUB- 
JECT OF  MATTER  FORMALLY  EXPRESSED. 

Of  the  two  cases  already  brought  to  view, 
the  reason,  such  as  it  is,  that  pleads  in  behalJf 
of  the  exclusion,  has  been  seen  to  grow  fidnter 
in  the  second,  than  it  was  in  the  first.  In 
the  present  case,  it  will  be  seen  vanishing  al- 
together. 

In  both  these  cases,  the  generation  of  fraud, 
and  that  under  auspices  under  which  success 
cannot  possibly  fail  to  attend  it,  was  what 
the  exclusion  was  seen  to  have  for  its  certain 
consequence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pre- 
vention or  frustration  of  fraud,  and  that  in  a 
case  in  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  frustrated,  may  possibly,  in  here  and 
there  an  instance,  have  been  among  the  effects 
of  it,  more  particularly  in  the  first  of  these 
two  cases. 

In  the  present  case,  the  produce  of  the 
exclusioii  will  be  seen  to  be  pure  unmixed 
«vil :  — fraud,  even  successful  fraud,  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  generated  by  it;  none  can  be 
prevented  by  it. 

Of  any  accessory  formalities,  which  in  ad- 
dition to  the  only  essential  and  fundamental 
formality,  consisting  in  the  use  of  that  master 
art  by  which  determinateness  and  permanence 
is  given  to  the  matter  of  human  discourse, 
have  ever  as  yet  been  employed  in  the  most 
formal  instruments,  —  of  any  such  accessory 
formalities,  such  as  signing  and  sealing  by 
the  parties,  signing  and  sei^g  by  attesting 
witneues,  the  onlv  real  use  is  to  establish 
the  genuineness  of  all  such  scripts,  be  they 
what  they  may,  as  in  the  course  of  the  mea- 
sures taken  for  giving  expression  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties,  happen  to  have  been 
employed.  But,  on  the  occasion  on  which 
the  question  has  been  —  whether,  in  addition 
to,  and  in  explanation  or  alteration  of,  such 
contractual  matter  as  has  received  expression 
in  and  from  n  formal  instrument,  other  matter 
which  has  received  its  expression  no  other- 
wise than  in  and  from  an  informal  script^ 
shall  be  received,  the  genmineneu  of  the 
matter  contained  in  the  ecr^t  has  always 
been  out  of  dispute.  I 


Among  the  fruits  of  this  policy,  in  additkn 
to  fraud,  as  above,  two  others,  viz.  depreda* 
tion  and  oppression  —  injuries  both  of  Uiem 
alike  unpunishabfe  and  irresistible  —  ben; 
committed,  not  against  law,  but  with  the 
assistance  and  by  the  power  of  the  law,  com 
now  to  be  brought  to  view. 

By  the  technical  syst«m  of  procedure,  a 
sort  of  imperium  in  imperio,  a  graduated  sys- 
tem of  tyranny,  has,  as  there  has  been  sucb 
firequent  occasion  to  show,  been  organised 
and  established. 

Under  English  law,  not  to  speak  of  ofter 
systems,  the  sort  of  commodity  called /ks^ 
is  not  only  sold,  but  being  like  gunpowder  and 
spirits  made  of  different  degrees  of  strength,  is 
sold  at  different  prices,  suited  to  the  pockets 
of  so  many  different  classes  of  customers. 
On  a  lower  shelf  stands  common-law  justiee  : 
—  and  above  it,  on  a  higher  shelf^  the  sort 
which  is  of  a  superior  degree  of  strength — 
equity-cotart  justice.  The  hundreds,  who  alone 
can  come  up  to  the  price  of  equi^f-comrt  jus- 
tice, tyrannize  over  the  thousands  who  can- 
not come  up  to  the  price  of  anything  above 
common-law-court  justice;  while  those  who, 
though  unable  to  pay  equity-court  price,  are 
vet  able  to  pay  common-law-court  price, 
have  on  their  part  the  satisfaction  of  retah- 
ating  upon  the  millions  to  whom,  —  with  the 
exception  of  that  sort  by  which  men  are  ei- 
ther hanged  or  transported,  or  fined,  or  with 
or  without  pillory  *  imprisoned,  —  everything 
denied  that  ever  bore  the  name  of  justice. 

Generally  speaking,  of  the  complication 
produced  by  the  grafting  of  informally  though 
scriptitiously- expressed  contractual  matter 
upon  the  matter  of  a  formal  instminent  of 
contract,  the  effect  is  to  transfer  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  dispute,  if  on  both  ndes  there 
be  money  enough  to  feed  it,  fixMO  a  coawuNi- 
law  court  to  an  equitg  court. 

If  the  ground  of  your  daim  be  compriaed 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  instromeiit  of 
contract,  sudi  as  an  agreement,  or  a  lease  to 
a  tenant,  you  may,  unless  it  be  the  pleaaore 
of  your  antagonist  to  carry  up  the  cause  into 
a  court  of  equity,  obtain  a  decision  upon  it  at 
the  hands  of  a  court  of  common  Uw. 

But  i^  in  addition  to  the  one  formally  ex- 
pressed instrument  of  contract,  so  it  be  that, 
in  an  informal  shape,  contractual  matter  re- 
lative to  the  same  transaction  has  been  eoB- 
signed  to  some  informal  script — say  a  cosipU 
of  letters,  say  a  minute  of  agreement — not  even 
will  the  consent  of  your  antagonist  avail  to 
keep  you  out  of  a  court  of  equitv.  For  amongst 
so  many  quirks  and  quibbles  of  the  growth  of 
the  conmion-law  courts,  one  is,  that  yoa  can- 
not ground  an  action  upon  two  instruments  at 
once.    And  thus  it  is  that  the  common-law 


•  By  7  ft  8  Will.  IV.  c  83,  the  piDory  is 
now  abolished. —JffdL 
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•jnton,  bemg  in  such  sort  put  together,  that 
without  assistance  from  some  other  quarter, 
it  was  impossible  that  society  itself  should 
be  kept  together,  another  system,  under  the 
name  of  Eguittf^  was  by  necessity  suffered  to 
be  imported  in  ecdesiastical  boUoms,  to  ap- 
ply a  palUative  to  some  of  the  most  intole- 
rJble  of  its  imperfections,  to  entangle  with 
it,  to  obstruct  it,  to  be  obstructed  by  it,  and 
to  orerrule  it. 

As  to  the  case  of  tot/(s,  it  has  been  already 
glanced  at :  — glanced  at  in  a  former  chapter, 
in  which  it  has  been  shown  how,  according 
to  the  technical  form  given  to  the  description 
of  the  subject-matter  disposed  of,  the  self- 
same instrument  of  disposition,  to  the  perfect 
and  universal  satisfisction  of  all  lawyers  for 
this  century  and  a  half  past,  is  pronounced 
genuine  and  spurious  at  the  same  time. 

Referred  to  in  and  by  a  formally  expressed 
will  and  testament,  and  not  otherwise,  a  script 
of  any  kind,  deemed  to  bear  application  to  the 
matter  of  it,  is,  in  a  court  of  temporal  learn- 
ing, genuine,  and  forms  part  of  it ;  if  not  so 
referred  to,  spurious :  — in  a  court  of  spiritual 
learning,  the  same  script,  referred  to  or  not 
referred  to,  is  genuine,  and,  of  the  expression 
given  by  the  testator  to  the  will  declared  by 
him  concerning  the  posthumous  disposition  of 
his  property,  is  as  true  a  portion  as  any  the 
HMSt  formal  part  of  it. 

On  this  most  productive  of  all  subject-mat- 
ters, not  only  have  spiritual  courts  a  different 
mode  of  going  to  work,  as  compared  Mrith  tem- 
poral courts,  but  90  among  these  temporal 
courts,  have  equity  Awrts  as  compared  with 
eommoo-law  courts :  that  so,  under  fiivour  of 
the  mazimum  of  confosion  and  uncertainty 
created  and  preserved,  the  maximum  of  op- 
pression for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  among  hoH' 
iawj^en,  and  the  maTimnm  of  depredation  for 
the  benefit  of  lawyers,  may  be  for  ever  more 
and  without  ceasing  exercised. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

OtPftlSONMENT  F0&  DEBT:  —  DISGUISED  EX- 
CLUSION OT  SVIDENCS  INVOLVED  IN  IT. 

§  1.   Covrte  nre$cribed,  im  relation  to  this 
head^  Off  Natural  Procedure. 

Follow  in  relation,  to  this  head  what  pre- 
sent tbeoDSslves  as  the  proper  sul^ects  of 
inqinry:  — 

1.  To  the  allied  creditor,  by  the  alleged 
debtor,  to  the  amount  in  question  or  to  any 
other  amount,  and  in  the  case  of  mutual  ac- 
counts upon  a  balance,  is  a  debt  due  ?  —  is 
there  may,  and  fHiat,  reason  for  supposing, 
that  upon  inquiry  any  such  debt  vrill  be  found 
to  be  doe? 

2.  If  due,  in  the  possession  or  in  the  power, 
•^  at  the  command — of  the  debtor,  is  there 
in  existenee  property,  or  other  lawfiil  means 


of  compensation  in  any  shape,  to  the  amount 
of  the  debt,  or  any  paxt  of  that  amount  ? 

3.  Over  and  above  the  alleged  debtor  in 
question,  are  there  any,  and  what  person  or 
persons,  who  jointly  with  him,  in  any  and 
what  proportion,  or  in  his  defoult,  absolutely 
or  eventiudly  stand  bound  for  the  discharge 
of  it? 

4.  To  the  alleged  debtor  in  question,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  contracting  of  the  debt, 
or  in  respect  of  the  non-discharge  of  it,  is 
blame  in  any  and  what  shape  imputable  ^ 

6.  If  yes,  in  what  shape  ?  In  the  shape  of 
fraud  or  rashness,  or  negligence; — and  in 
each  case,  is  any  and  what  drcumstanee  of 
aggravation  on  the  one  hand — of  extenuation 
on  the  other  hand,  to  be  found  attaching  upon 
the  offence  ? 

6.  In  addition  to  the  alleged  creditor  at 
whose  instance,  on  the  occasion  in  question, 
the  demand  is  made,  exist  there  any  other 
and  what  persons,  who  on  any  and  what  score 
r^pectivciy,  upon  the  effects  of  the  alleged 
debtor  have  any  such  daim,  as  by  satisfiu:tion 
admmistered  to  the  demand  made  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  would  to  any  and  what  amount 
be  prejudiced? 

Such  are  the  points,  or  at  least  among  the 
points,  in  relation  to  which,  had  justice  been 
the  object  and  humanity  the  guide,  evidence 
would  have  been  thought  fit  to  be  heard,  or 
if  not  heard,  at  any  rate  in  the  best  produdble 
shape  received  and  read : — heard  or  read,  as 
the  case  may  be,  before  any  such  sufferings  as 
those  which  are  attendant  on  imprisonment 
or  local  confinement  had  either  definitively 
or  provisionally,  in  execution  or  on  mesne 
process,  as  the  phrase  is,  been  inflicted. 

Evidence  received? — ^from  whom? — and 
in  what  shape  ?  Answered  a  thousand  and 
a  thousand  times  over: — from  the  parties  at 
the  initiative  meetmg  in  the  presence  of  ihe 
judge — in  the  orally  expressed  shape,  —  sub- 
ject to  interrogation,  —  unless  in  so  fer  as 
personal  appearance  is  by  accident  rendered 
on  either  side  physically  or  prudentially  im- 
practicable. 

Forewarned,  an  insolvent  debtor  might 
withdraw  his  person  or  his  effects  out  of  the 
track  of  justice :  —  suspicion  to  this  effect 
declared,  at  the  plaintiff  creditor's  peril,  on 
record,  no  reason  why,  with  the  secresy  and 
suddenness  that  have  pkce  at  present,  the 
debtor  should  not  be  arrested,  provided  al- 
ways, that  instead  of  jail  or  spunging-house, 
he  be  brought  immediately  into  the  presence 
of  the  judge,  there  to  undergo  examination, 
as  above. 

§  2.  Course  actualh/  pursued  in  relationio  this 
head,  by  English  Technical  Procedure:  — 
grounMessness  and  needlessness  of  the  in- 
ftictkm  in  this  ease. 
Above  we  see  what  cfught  to  be:  —  now  as 
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to  whst  is.  —  Under  technical  procedure  — 
tinder  Wettminster-Hall  procedure,  on  scarce- 
ly any  of  these  points  is  evidence  in  any 
shape  at  any  time  received :  on  almost  all  w 
tiiese  points,  evidence  in  all  shapes  stands  at 
all  times  exduded. 

Look  to  the  efficient  cause,  and  no  further : 
In  all  this  nothing  will  be  seen  but  that  sort 
of  error  which,  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  this  work,  has  beea  seen  exercising  its 
baneful  rule  —  exclusion  of  evidence. 

Indude  in  your  view  the  consequences  and 
the  final  cause,  the  author's  end  in  view,  and 
the  means — everything  will  be  seen  by  which 
the  heart  or  the  head  of  a  man  b  most  dis- 
graced. 

1.  Por  consigning  a  man  to  imprisonment 
definitively  till  the  debt  is  discharged  —  that 
is,  bating  the  accident  of  insolvent  acts,  or 
release  given  by  the  injured  creditor,  to  the 
end  of  life  —  in  the  ordinary  course,  viz.  the 
common-law  course  of  procedure,  all  that  is 
required  is,  direct  proof  of  the  debt, — or  what 
is  considered  as  an  equivalent,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  circumstantial  evidence  of  it,  and  that 
conclusive, — inability  to  defray  the  charges 
of  defence. 

2.  Por  consigning  a  num  to  imprisonment 
provisionally,  viz.  on  mesne  process,  till  he 
find  responsible  persons  who  engage,  in  the 
event  of  a  judgment  in  affirmance  of  the  debt, 
either  to  discharge  the  debt  themselves,  or 
deliver  up  his  body  to  the  definitive  imprison- 
ment —  to  imprisonment,  viz.  in  a  common 
goal,  or  if  he  able  and  willing  to  bear  the  extra 
expense,  to  a  i^aoe  of  less  incommodious  con- 
finement, commonly  called  a  tpunging-kouu, 
till  the  reign  of  Geoige  IL,  nothing  more  was 
necessary  than  repairing  to  one  of  ^e  jutHce- 
shops  (officuuB  justitutf  as  in  lawyers*  Latin 
they  have  been  called,)  in  which  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  was  and  continues  to  be  sold 
at  a  fixed  price,  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
judges ;  —  going  to  one  of  these  shops,  and 
paying  to  the  agent  of  the  judge  the  price  of 
the  lying  instrument,  by  whi<£  authority  for 
the  exercise  of  this  act  of  oppression  was  and 
is  conferred. 

At  present,  the  matter  stands  not  exactly 
upon  this  footing.  Anno  1725,  at  the  end  of 
a  term  of  oppression  of  several  hundred  years 
continuance,  without  so  much  as  the  £untest 
colour  of  justice  (after  the  degree  of  opposi- 
tion that  may  be  imagined,)  what  was  pre- 
tended to  be  a  remedy  was  applied. 

Antecedently  to  arrest,  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  the  issuing  Uie  warrant  for  arresta- 
tion,  an  affidavit  was  required  to  be  exhibited 
by  the  plaintifi'creditor — an  affidavit  in  which 
the  existence  of  a  debt  not  less  than  to  a  cer- 
tain  amount,  as  due  to  him  from  the  alleged 
debtor,  was  asserted,  but  in  the  most  general 
terms,  without  anv  the  slightest  inihcation 
given  of  the  ground  of  the  demand — without 


any  sudi  assertion  as  that  that  or  any  otber 
amount  was  due  upon  the  balance,  or  that  for 
the  vexation,  inconvenience,  and  expense  to 
which  the  alleged  debtor  was  thus  subjected, 
there  existed  any  such  reason  as  that  wliidi 
would  be  afforded  by  hb  probable  insolvency, 
coupled  with  hb  eventual  nonforthcomiog' 
ness  for  the  purpose  of  definitive  impiiaoo- 
ment,  as  above. 

The  matter  of  fact  deposed  to,  insufficient 
to  warrant  the  suffering  inflicted ;  —  the  sole 
source  of  the  evidence  the  most  untrustworthy 
of  all  sources,  —  the  party  testifying  in  htt 
own  cause,  without  the  check  of  counter-evi- 
dence —  that  evidence  received  in  the  most 
untrustworthy  of  all  shapes,  viz.  the  affidavit 
shape;  —  to  the  purpose  in  question,  this 
evidence  taken  for  conclusive ;  —  all  counter- 
evidence  excluded  ;  —  the  party  defendant 
condemned  to  this  inconvenience,  vexation, 
and  expense,  unseen  and  unheard : — such  waa 
the  arrangement  which,  when  applied  to  the 
abomination  above  described,  a  lawyer-led 
legblature  was  weak  or  wicked  enough  ^o 
present  to  the  people  in  the  character  of  a 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

OP  THB  BD&THBN  OF  PROOF:  ON  WHOM  SHALL 

IT  LIE  ? — (a  question  produced  bjf  umdam 
excbision  of  evidence.) 

f  1.  Answer  to  the  question,  on  the  ground  of 
Natural  Procedure. 

The  obligation  of  adducing  proof,  on  whom 
— i.  e.  on  which  of  two  contending  parties — 
shall  it  on  each  occasion  be  imposed?  Ia 
thb  may  be  seen  a  question,  the  answer  to 
which  b,  under  the  technical  system  of  pro- 
cedure, encompassed  with  endless  difficulties. 

On  tiie  ground  of  natural  justice,  which  u 
the  only  justice — under  the  ragn  of  natural 
procedure,  nothing  can  be  more  simple  — 
nothing  can  be  more  easy. 

On  that  one  of  the  parties,  says  the  answer, 
let  the  obligation  be,  in  each  individual  in- 
stance, imposed,  by  whom,  in  that  instance, 
if  fulfilled,  the  fulfilment  of  it  will  be  at- 
tended with  least  inconvenience;  — inconve- 
nience meaning  always  delay,  vexation,  and 
expense. 

But  how  and  when  can  it  be  known  whitk 
that  party  b?  Answer:  Under  technical 
procedure,  never:  —  care,  as  hath  been  seen, 
—  effectual  care — has  ever  been  taken  thai 
it  shall  not  be. 

Under  natural  procedure,  along  with  so 
many  other  points  ihaX  may  require  to  be 
ascertained,  it  becomes  ascertained  —  asoer^ 
tained  of  course  —  at  the  initial  meeting  of 
the  parties  coram  judice. 

Nay :  —  but  by  the  party  by  whom  the  al- 
legation b  made,  by  him  it  is  that  the  truth 
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of  it  ought  to  be  proved.  Such  is  the  apho- 
rism which  on  this  occasion  commonly,  and 
not  umiAturally  or  unplausibly,  presents  it- 
self. 

But,  besides  that  it  is  in  ihe  technical, 
rather  than  in  the  natural  system,  that  it 
would  be  found  to  have  its  root,  and  that 
sccordingly  the  collateral  ends  of  justice,  viz. 
avoidance  of  unnecessary  delay,  vexation,  and 
expense,  are  altogether  disregarded  by  it,  — 
so  it  is,  that  as  statutes  have  been  drawn  up, 
the  application  of  it  has  been  found  embar- 
rsssed  by  knots  more  easily  cut  than  untied.* 

Under  the  natural  system,  allegation  is  it- 
self proof:  —  at  least,  in  so  far  as  in  relation 
to  the  principal  matter  of  f^ct  in  question, 
or  any  matter  of  &ct  that  is  considered  as 
efidentiary  of  it,  the  party  alleging  alleges 
himself  to  have  been  a  percipient  witness. 

At  the  same  time,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
not  so  good  proof —  proof  to  such  a  degree 
trustworthy  —  as  an  allegation  to  the  same 
effect  would  be,  if  made  by  an  extraneous 
witness. 

Much  less  is  it  as  good  proof,  as  an  allega- 
tion, made  to  the  same  effect,  by  the  adverse 
party  —  by  the  party  to  whose  interest  it  is 
adverse.  In  his  mouth,  if  his  evidence  be  to 
the  same  effect,  no  allegation  respecting  per- 
ception can  be  necessary;  —  declaration  of 
persuasion  —  L  e»  admission,  in  which  deda- 
rstion  of  persuasion  is  included  —  of  persua- 
sion, how  slight  soever,  so  it  be  on  that  side, 
is  sufficient. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  opposite  to  the 
algorism  in  question,  has  therefore  more  of 
truth  in  it  than  the  aphorism  itself.  Sup- 
posing the  matter  in  question  to  have  fallen 
withm  ^e  cognizance  of  the  adverse  party, 
—  of  the  party  adverse  to  him  by  whom  the 
allegation  is  made  —  the  mouth  of  such  ad- 
verse party  is  the  properest  out  of  which 
proof  of  it  can  come :  —  the  mouth  out  of 
which  it  will  come  in  the  most  satis&ctory 
shape :  —  the  proof  may  in  that  case  be  con- 
sidered as  conclusive. 

In  another  point  of  view,  true  it  is,  that 
the  author  of  the  allegation  is  the  party  on 
whom  it  is  incumbent  that  proof  oi  it  shall 
have  been  exhibited,  or  rather  that  evidence 
shall  have  been  bestowed  upon  it.  Incum- 
bent? —  upon  that  party,  in  what  sense  in- 
cumbent? In  this  sense,  viz.  that  if  such 
evidence  fiul  to  be  bestowed,  he  it  b  by 


*  In  the  £n|;lish  books  of  practice,  matter  re- 
Udve  to  the  onus  probandi  b  here  and  there  to. 
be  found,  but  no  chapter  or  section  is  to  be  found 
with  any  such  title  at  the  head  of  it  It  is,  how. 
ever,  a  sort  of  matter  which  on  one  occasion  or 
other  is  not  udfreqnently  coming  into  view. 

In  Peake  on  Evidence,  matter  relative  to  this 
hesdis  to  be  found  in  Parti.  Ch.  1.  intituled,  **  Of 
the  General  Rules  of  Evidence,'^— wad  in  Part 
It  Ch.  V.  intituled,  *^  Of  the  Evidence  in  Actions 
OT  Statutes.'* 


whom  the  evil  consequences  of  such  fiulure 
will  be  felt. 

On  this  occasion,  ihe  plaintiff's  side  of  the 
cause  is  the  side  which  is  naturally  the  first, 
if  not  the  only  one,  that  presents  itself  to 
view.  Why?  Because,  on  the  plaintiff's 
side,  if  his  be  the  side  that  prevails,  there 
must,  in  every  instance,  have  been  something 
that  has  been  regarded  as  having  been  proved; 
—  whereas  to  the  defendant  it  may  happen, 
not  only  to  contend,  but  to  contend  with 
success,  when  and  although  on  his  side  nor 
thing  has  been  proved,  or  so  much  as  been 
attempted  to  be  proved: — nothing  alleged 
but  the  opposite  of  some  proposition  that  has 
been  alleged  on  the  plaintiffs  side.  For  on 
the  side  of  the  defendant,  such  is  the  state  of 
the  case,  where,  on  the  side  of  the  plaintiff^ 
the  allegation,  together  with  whatsoever  other 
proof,  if  any,  it  has  found  for  its  support,  has 
failed  to  obtain  credence. 

§  2.  Practice  of  the  English  Equity  Courts 
in  relation  to  this  head. 

Among  the  artifices  of  the  technical  system, 
has  been  the  keeping  the  means  of  obtaining 
proof —  the  means  of  securing  the  forthcom- 
ingness,  whether  of  persons  or  things,  for  the 
purpose  of  evidence,  in  a  state  of  the  most 
perfect  imperfection  possible.  In  this  policy, 
two  advantages  have  been  sought  for  and 
obtained : — in  the  first  place,  the  uncertainty 
whether  the  proof  necessary  to  success  will 
after  all  be  found  obtainable — that  uncer- 
tainty, in  which  the  worst  cause  need  never 
despair  t-o  find  more  or  less  of  encouragement 
and  incitement  to  perseverance:  in  the  next 
place,  the  plunder  collectable  and  collected 
in-  the  course  of  the  slow  and  expensive  steps 
made  requisite  to  be  taken  for  the  obtain- 
ment  of  the  proof,  in  a  track,  every  inch  of 
which  is  kept  as  open  as  possible  to  dispute. 
In  a  court  of  equity,  for  example,  the  evi- 
dence which,  under  natural  procedure,  you 
might  at  the  first  meeting  get  from  your  ad- 
versary, without  a  farthing's  worth  of  expense, 
in  a  couple  of  minutes, — you  obtain,  if  fortune 
be  in  your  £ivour,  at  the  end  of  as  many  years, 
and  at  the  expense  of  as  many  hundreds  of 
pounds : — the  noble,  and  learned,  and  pious» 
and  indefistigable  keeper  of  the  king's  con- 
science, with  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  lips 
invoking  that  God  to  whom  he  is  soon  to  ren* 
der  his  account,  right  hand  upon  **  the  sacred 
tabernacle  of  truth  his  breast,"  self-diained 
all  the  while  to  the  judgment  seat,  like  the 
pilUr-saint  to  his  pillar,  and  denying  himself 
his  natural  rest,  to  expedite  you  :  —  musing 
ever  and  anon,  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and 
astonishment,  on  the  unhappy  condition  of 
those  barbarian  regions,  which,  not  only  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  but  even  in  this  our 
island,  it  is  said,  are  to  be  found,  to  which 
the  blessings  which  it  is  the  province  of  a 
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court  of  equity  to  dispense,  are  unknown,  — 
so  completely  unknown,  that  not  so  much  as 
the  name  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  their  language. 
Here  there  may  be  seen  a  scantling  of  that 
state  of  things,  in  and  by  virtue  of  which  a 
question  naturally  of  such  subordinate  im- 
portance, and  so  easily  settled,  as  that  con- 
cerning the  onus  /woAanrfi,  has  been  converted 
into  a  question  of  cardinal  importance,  on 
which  it  may  often  happen,  that  the  &te  of 
the  cause,  and  of  the  parties  in  respect  of  it, 
may  have  to  hinge. 

§  3.  Practice  of  the  English  Common-Law 
Courts  in  relation  to  this  head. 

Thus  much  as  to  equity  procedure :  observe 
now  how  the  matter  stands,  at  the  stage  of 
jury-trial,  at  common  law. 

At  the  trial,  sits  the  plaintiff  in  one  part  of 
the  court,  and  the  defendant  in  the  same  or 
another.  In  this  supposition,  there  is  nothing 
of  extravagance  —  nothing  but  what  is  every 
now  and  then  realized.  For  the  purpose  of 
Judge  and  Co.,  had  it  been  necessary  that, 
in  the  physical  sense  of  the  word  exclusion, 
an  exclusion  should  have  been  put  upon  the 
parties  in  that  case,  that  in  that  or  in  any 
other  sense,  an  exclusion  would  long  ago  have 
been  put  upon  them,  need  not  be  doubted  — 
an  exclusion  with  the  same  right,  and  the 
same  reason,  and  the  same  facility,  as  that 
with  which,  so  &r  as  concerns  testimony,  an 
exdusion  in  cases  and  on  pretences  sudi  as 
have  been  seen,  has  been  put  upon  extraneous 
witnesses.  But  so  long  as,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, he  is  in  the  presence  of  judge  and  jurv, 
DO  suitor  is  suffered  to  come  into  or  remain 
in  court,  without  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  —  so 
long  as,  literally  spealang,  a  suitor  on  one 
side  is  not  only  not  compelled,  but  not  per- 
mitted to  give  answer  to  so  much  as  a  single 
question  put  to  him  by  a  suitor  on  the  other, 
the  doors  of  the  judicatory  remain  as  yet  un- 
closed against  those  to  whom  what  is  called 
justice  is  administered :  — and  while  his  ruin  is 
decreeing  (for,  without  exaggeration,  the  loss 
of  any  single  trial,  such  is  the  expense  of  it, 
would  to  any  one  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  people,  be  absolute  ruin,) 
while  this  is  passing,  the  man  who  has  right 
on  his  side  may,  if  so  it  be  that  his  concep- 
tion can  comprehend  the  explanation  given 
him  of  the  jargon  that  passes  in  his  hearing, 
have  the  satisfiction  of  hearing  with  his  own 
ears  the  proximate  cause  of  the  ruin  to  which, 
with  so  deliberate  a  solemnity  and  regularity, 
he  is  doomed. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  within  a  yard  or  two  of 
the  plaintiff  (to  resume  the  case,)  sits  the 
defendant.  At  this  stage  at  last,  if  by  half  a 
year,  or  a  whole  year,  or  more  than  a  year, 
spent  in  doing  nothing  but  fee-gathering,  the 
rapacity  of  Judge  and  Co.  could  be  satiated, 
_  at  this  hist,  or  almost  last  stage,  if  the 


plaintiff  being  allowed  to  put  a  questioii  or 
two  to  the  defendant,  so  it  were  that  tb« 
defendant  were  on  pain  of  loss  of  his  cause 
obliged  to  answer  him,  that  evidence,  wbick 
at  the  very  outset  of  the  cause  might  hare 
been,  would  now  at  last  be,  extracted,  or,  me- 
cording  to  circumstances,  at  least  indicated. 

As  it  is,  no  such  question  being  to  be  put, 
the  consequence  is,  —  that  if  so  it  be  thai 
it  being  determined  that  it  is  on  the  plaintiff 
the  burthen  of  proof  lies,  no  other  than  that 
which  is  thus  refused  to  him  being  at  tbe 
moment  within  his  readi  —  a  nonsuit,  or,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  a  verdict  against 
him,  is  the  consequence. 

If  it  be  the  defendant  who  finds  himself  in 
the  like  disastrous  situation,  the  defendant's 
not  being  the  situation  in  which  a  nonsuit 
can  be  suffered,  an  adverse  verdict  is  the  least 
misfortune  by  which  he  can  be  affected. 

If,  having  right  on  your  side,  you  have  a 
verdict  against  you, — a  misfortune  wliidi« 
on  the  part  of  your  law  advisers,  any  sop^ 
posed  breach  of  a  rule,  never  dedared  or  so 
much  as  made,  may  on  the  occasion  of  aoj 
suit  or  cause  at  any  time  bring  down  upon 
you,  —  then  so  it  is,  that  for  ultimate  success 
your  only  chance  depends  upon  a  motion  fbr 
a  new  trial ;  that  is,  a  second  trial  in  the  worst 
mode  imaginable,  in  order  to  know  whether 
a  third  trial  in  the  same  less  bad  mode  as  the 
first  shall  take  place. 

If,  instead  of  having  a  verdict  against  yoa, 
it  be  your  good  or  ill  fortune  to  receive  the 
indulgence  of  a  nonsuit,  the  consequence  is 
—  that  on  condition  of  retreading  a  certain 
number  of  useless  and  expensive  steps,  a 
quarter  of  a  year,  or  half  a  year,  or  a  whole 
year  afterwards,  according  to  the  latitude  of 
the  scene  of  action — according  as  it  is  to  the 
south  or  to  the  north — a  second  trial,  though 
not  in  this  case  under  the  name  of  a  new 
trial,  is  at  your  cornmand. 

In  this  statement  may  be  seen  the  effect 
of  the  question,  the  curious  and  learned  ques- 
tion concerning  the  onus  probandi,  and  the 
use  of  it  to  those  for  whose  profit  the  delay, 
vexation,  and  expense,  have  been  niamifiio>. 
tured :  —  of  this  question,  as  of  questions  in 
abundance  of  the  like  nice  and  curious  frame, 
and  amongst  others,  questions  concerning  evi- 
dence, —  see  many  of  the  preceding  chapters 
and  the  succeeding  one. 

Such  are  the  questions  on  which,  after 
arguments  addressed  to  the  judge  alone,  tlie 
jury  remaining  in  the  state  of  puppets,  sa 
large  a  part  of  the  time  which  ought  to  be 
employed,  in  arguments  on  which  the  jurr, 
with  assistance  only  from  the  judge,  should 
decide,  is  consumed. 

Of  the  immense  heap  of  pestilential  matter 
of  which  the  chaos  odled  jurisprudence  is 
composed,  no  inconsiderable  proportioB  is 
composed  of  cases  which,  under  the  prfanitivt 
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tjitem  of  personal  appearance,  could  not  hare 
had  existence. 

Such,  for  example,  are  those  which  belong 
to  the  question  conceming  the  onu$  prO' 


On  this  head,  as  on  so  mvoy  others  here 
Couched  upon, — justice,  genuine  justice  allows 
but  of  one  general  rule :  —  the  burthen  of 
proofs  lay  it  in  each  individual  case  upon  that 
one  oif  the  parties  on  whom  it  will  sit  light- 
est: a  point  which  cannot  be  ascertained  but 
by  the  explanations  aboTe  mentioned. 

Look  to  the  books,  and  here,  as  elsewhere, 
instead  of  dear  rules,  such  as  the  nature  of 
things  forbids  to  be  established  by  anything 
but  statute  law,  you  have  darkness  palpable 
and  visible. 

The  affirmative  is  that  which  shall  be 
proved :  —  plausible  enough ;  —  but  affirma- 
tive or  negative  depends  not  jnerely  on  the 
ttttore  of  the  &ct,  but  also  on  the  structure 
of  the  language  employed  in  the  description 
of  it  After,  and  notwithstanding  this  rule, 
eonie  exceptions:  and  who  shall  assign  an 
end,  —  among  lawyers,  who  would  wish  to 
anign  an  end, — to  the  string  of  exceptioiis  ? 

In  the  onus  probandi  may  be  seen  one  of 
those  innumerable  gulphs  into  which  many 
fortunes  are  destined  to  be  thrown,  but  which 
BO  number  of  fortunes  will  fill  up. 

An  (^Rhico  18  created,  and  in  the  creation 
of  it,  in  relation  to  that  offence  in  the  charac 
tir  of  causes  of  justification  or  exemption,  a 
nomber  of  draunstances  are  established.  On 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  the  existence  of  the 
act  of  delinquency  is  of  course  to  be  proved: 
—  but  of  the  several  drcumstances,  any  one 
of  which  suffices  to  exempt  a  man  from  the 
penalty, — to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  the  service 
he  demands  at  the  hands  of  the  judge,  shall 
it  be  necessary  for  him  to  prove  the  non- 
existence respectively? — or  shall  the  proof  of 
the  act  in  question  suffice,  unless  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant  the  existence  of  one  or  more 
of  them  be  proved? 

Having  to  his  own  satisfiu!tion  suffident 
assurance,  that  on  the  part  of  him  whom  he 
ii  prosecuting,  no  one  of  all  the  appointed 
caases  of  justification  or  exemption  has  exist- 
tnce,  so  sure  as  the  confrontation  had  place, 
being  assured  of  finding  in  the  answer,  or  even 
the  silence  of  the  defendant,  suffident  proof, 
•—  he  would  exempt  himself  in  the  fint  in- 
ttance,  and  ultimately  the  defendant,  from 
the  expense  attendant  on  the  proof,  supposing 
it  possible,  of  all  those  negatives.  But  the 
lawyers,  witii  whose  interest  security  on  the 
part  of  suitors  and  clients  is  incompatible, 
have  taken  care  that  there  shall  not  be  any 
Mch  assurance.  In  the  darkness  in  which  he 
is  left  to  grope  his  way,  the  plaintiff,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  professional  adviser,  whose 

*SeePeake,p.272. 


profit  increases  with  the  burthen,  under  the 
impossibility  of  learning  an  opinion  and  a  will 
which  he  to  whom  it  belongs  to  form  it  has 
not  yet  formed,  loads  himself,  if  he  be  able, 
with  the  whole  of  the  vexation  and  expense 
of  which  it  is  supposed  that  by  any  possibi- 
lity it  can  happen  to  it  to  be  pronounced 
necessary.  If,  sinking  under  the  burthen,  he 
fail  in  his  conjecture  concerning  that  which 
it  has  been  rendered  impossible  for  him  to 
know,  be  the  justice  of  hu  case  ever  so  dear, 
he  loses  it. 

It  is  the  interest  of  the  fraternity,  that  the 
traps  thus  laid  on  the  plaintiff's  side  for  catch- 
ing plaintiffs  should  be  multiplied  to  infimity, 
that,  on  the  defendant's  side,  a  man,  be  the 
badness  of  his  cause  ever  so  dear,  may  be 
encouraged  to  defend  himself:  accordingly, 
it  was  a  maxim  of  Lord  Chancellor  Rosslyn, 
that  no  cause  ought  ever  to  be  given  up  as 
desperate. 

But  men  are  thus  discouraged  from  com- 
mencing a  cause :  and  unless  a  cause  be  begun, 
how  can  it  be  continued  ?  No  such  thing :  if, 
setting  aside  the  traps,  the  plaintiffs  cause  be 
good,  he  is  assured  that  it  is  good :  —  but  no- 
thing is  said  of  the  traps  —  they  do  not  come 
till  afterwards. 

A  legislative  draughtsman  who  understood 
his  business,  would,  in  penning  the  substan- 
tive part  of  a  new  law,  make  due  provision 
for  the  solution  of  these  difficulties  in  proce- 
dure :  —  but  as  the  system  is  constituted,  it 
is  not  the  interest  of  any  legislative  draughts- 
man to  understand  the  business :  —  and  if  he 
did  understand  the  business,  what  be  would 
understand  still  better  is,  —  that  so  long  aa 
the  reproach  of  incapadty  can  be  avoided,  it 
is  his  interest  to  multiply  and  not  to  diminish 
the  number  of  all  such  difficulties.  Nor,  after 
all,  does  the  nature  of  the  mischief  admit  of 
anything  like  a  co-extensive  remedy,  other 
than  the  restoration  of  that  feature  of  primi- 
tive justice  —  confrontation  of  the  parties  at 
the  outset  coram  judice  — which  a  man  at  the 
head  of  the  law,  had  he  as  many  hands  as 
Briareus,  would  cut  them  all  off  sooner  than 
he  would  oo-operate  in,  or  even  be  a  witness 
to  the  restoration  of. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

BYIDENCB  CONSIDERED  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 
THIS  OR  THAT  ?ACT  IN  PARTICULAR — WHY 
DISCARDED  FROM  THIS  WORK. 

Considered  in  its  relation  to  this  or  that 
particular  matter  of  fiurt, — whether  it  be  indi- 
vidual fact  or  species  of  feet, — evidence,  it  will 
upon  review  be  manifest,  has  not  been  com* 
prised  in  the  field  of  inquiry  marked  out  in 
and  for  the  present  work. 

On  further  consideration,  a  proposition  for 
which  the  assent  of  the  reader  may  not  on- 
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reasonably  be  expected,  seems  to  be,  that 
when  considered  In  any  such  narrow  point  of 
view,  the  consideration  belongs  not  properly 
— notwithstanding  the  apparent  contradiction 
in  terms  —  to  any  work,  purporting  on  the 
face  of  it  and  by  ike  title  of  it,  to  be  a  work 
on  evidence  —  or  even,  to  come  home  to  the 
point,  a  work  having  for  its  object  the  law  of 
evidence. 

On  every  occasion  on  which  any  matter  of 
£ict  comes  in  question,  so  does  whatsoever 
evidence  is  considered  as  bearing  relation  to 
it :  so,  therefore,  does  evidence  considered  in 
its  relation  to  that  same  matter  of  fact. 

But  from  this  circumstance,  no  occasion  has 
ever  yet  been  taken  to  consider  every  work 
in  which  matters  of  fiict  are  brought  in  ques- 
tion as  a  work  on  evidence:  —  to  consider 
the  word  evidence  as  constituting  of  itself  a 
proper  title  to  such  work,  or  as  fit  so  much 
as  to  constitute  an  elementary  portion  of 
any  such  title. 

If  so,  not  only  all  political  history,  but  all 
religious  history,  all  natural  history,  and  even 
all  natural  philosophy,  all  physics,  including 
all  mathematics  —  for  mathematical  proposi- 
tions, in  so  for  as  they  have  any  truth,  are  but 
physical  propositions  of  the  utmost  ampli- 
tude —  would  present  each  a  title  to  a  place  in 
a  work  on  evidence.  True  (it  may  perhaps 
be  said,)  if  evidence,  without  any  word  of  li- 
mitation disjunctive  of  the  class  offsets  which 
were  meant  to  be  the  subject  of  it,  were  the 
appellative  in  question.  But  prefix  to  it  any 
such  word  as  legaU-or  say,  law  of  evidence — 
it  will  thereby  be  understood  at  once,  that 
fiu;ts  susceptible  of  a  legal  operation —  tacU 
capable  of  producing  legal  effects,  are  the 
only  sorts  of  frets  with  relation  to  which,  in 
a  work  so  entitled,  evidence  is  about  to  be 
considered. 

Admitted :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  what  has 
already  been  shown  is,  that  there  is  scarcely 
that  imaginable  species  of  fiust,  to  whidi  it 
may  not  happen  to  be  comprised  within  the 
class  of  legally  operative  &cts. 

All  this  while,  a  consideration  that  can 
scarcely  fiiil  to  have  already  presented  itself 
to  the  mind  of  every  professional  reader,  is, 
that  of  the  matter  of  this  or  that  book,  pur- 
porting by  its  title  to  be  a  book  on  the  law 
of  evidence,  a  full  moiety  is  of  sudi  a  de- 
scription, that  what  is  there  spoken  of  under 
the  name  of  evidence,  bears  in  everv  instance 
relation  to  this  or  that  particular  &ct ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  that  no  mention  of  such 
matter  or  reference  to  it  is  included  in  any- 
thing, that  in  treating  of  the  subject  of  evi- 
dence in  general  has  in  the  course  of  the 
present  work  been  brought  to  view. 

Matter  of  this  sort,  it  may  be  asked,  —  in 
a  book  purporting  by  its  title  to  be  a  work 
on  the  kw  of  evidence,  _  has  there  been  any 
impropriety  in  the  insertion  of  it? _ to  go 


further,  had  no  mention  been  made  of  mth 
matter  in  a  book  thus  entitled,  —  could  it 
have  been  regarded  otherwise  than  aa  in- 
complete ? 

In  justice,  the  answer,  it  should  seem,  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  in  the  negative  —  and 
the  reason  is — that  where,  in  so  fiir  as  the 
evidence  in  question  is  in  its  application  li- 
mited not  only  to  such  fiM:ts  as  come  ordina- 
rily under  the  appellation  of  Ugalfy  openUiv€ 
fiicts,  but  to  the  dispositions  that  appear  aa 
yet  to  have  been  made  by  the  law,  as  it  now 
stands,  in  relation  to  such  £Eu:ts,  the  space 
within  which  the  matter  of  such  a  work  is 
capable  of  being  compressed  will  be  seen  to  be 
altogether  of  very  moderate  extent ;  so  mo- 
derate, that  if,  in  a  work  professing  to  be  an 
all-comprehensive  one  on  the  subject  of  evi* 
dence,  matter  of  this  description  were  omit- 
ted, the  work,  especially  when  considered 
with  relation  to  the  sort  of  information  re- 
quisite for  the  purpose  of  the  professional 
reader,  might  justly  be  taxed  with  being 
incomplete. 

But  in  a  work  designed  for  the  use  of  pro- 
fessional men,  while  thus,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness, the  title  to  admission  presented  br 
matter  of  this  sort  cannot  but  be  confessed, 
— at  the  same  time,  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
and  correctness  of  conception,  neither  can  the 
demand  which  appears  to  present  itself  £or  • 
clear  and  strong  line  of  distinction  between 
the  two  divisions,  in  themselves  so  dismmilar, 
of  a  subject,  which  by  its  customary  denomi- 
nation is  declared  in  both  cases  to  be  the 
same,  be  looked  upon,  it  should  seem,  as  fit 
to  be  left  unsatisfied. 

In  Peake*s  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Evi- 
dence, this  line  has  accordingly  been  drawn ; 
and  in  that  work,  as  it  should  seem,  for  the 
first  time  —  for  neither  in  the  work  of  Lord 
Chief-Baron  Gilbert  on  Evidence  alone,  nor 
in  the  work  of  Mr.  Justice  Buller  on  the 
Law  of  Evidence  considered  in  the  law  of 
nm  priug  !  (nisipriuM  I  what  an  appellative) — 
in  neiUier  of  these  masses  of  tedinical  jargon 
is  any  trace  <^it  to  be  found. 

By  Mr.  Peake,  in  whose  useful  compen- 
dium, wretched  as  it  is  in  its  own  nature,  the 
matter  appears  to  much  greater  advantage 
than  in  either  of  these  others,  so  strongly, 
prominently,  and  decidedly  drawn  has  been 
this  line,  that  before  that  part,  which  in  no 
other  than  a  practical  and  incidental  point  of 
view  belongs  as  above  to  the  subject  of  evi- 
dence, had  at  all  been  touched  upon  by  him, 
that  part  in  which,  if  the  view  here  given  of 
it  be  correct,  the  whole  of  the  matter  that, 
strictly  speaking,  belongs  to  the  subject  of 
evidence  is  contained,  had  for  some  time  been 
published. 

**  Evidence  in  general,  as  regulated  by  the 
pleadings  and  other  proceedings  in  a  cause,** 
is  the  title  employed  by  the  learned  author 
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ia  dengnation  of  the  matter  comprised  in  the 
•eoond  part  of  his  work.  Whether  by  that 
title,  or  by  the  title  prefixed  to  the  present 
chapter,  the  dearest  and  most  correct  notion 
will  be  given  of  this  part  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  tiie  law  of  evidence  as  it  stands  in 
highest  English  practice,  is  more  than  I  can 
Cake  apon  me  to  say.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, the  reason  of  the  preference  given  to  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  work,  is,  that  in  and 
by  it,  is  rendered  more  distinctly  present  the 
consideration  by  which  the  exclusion  of  it 
from  the  present  work  was  determined ; — for 
setting  ande  all  reference  to  the  pleadings  and 
other  proceedings  belonging  to  this  or  that 
technical  system  of  procedure,  the  drcum- 
■tanoe  of  the  reference  all  along  made  to  par- 
ticular hets  considered  in  the  character  of 
&cts,  exercising  their  legally  operative  force 
on  such  or  such  particular  occasions — on  the 
occasion,  and  in  support  of  or  opposition  to 
soch  or  such  particular  demands,  would  have 
•ttlliced  to  insure  the  exdusicm  of  all  matter 
of  this  description  firom  the  pale  of  the  pre- 
aeot  work. 

Suppose  that  instead  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, the  law  of  any  other  country,  Scotland 
(suppose)  or  France,  had  been  the  system  of 
actual  law  taken  in  the  course  of  the  present 
work  as  the  standard  of  reference.  The  evi- 
^nce,  in  so  far  as  regulated  by  the  pleadings 
and  otiier  proceedings  in  a  cause  would  in  that 
case  have  assuredly  been  found  to  wear  a 
▼enr  different  aspect  from  that  which  it  does 
«Dder  the  law  of  England :  yet  whatsoever 
■lattef  is  here  omitted  out  of  a  work,  look- 
ing throughout  the  whole  course  of  it,  as  does 
the  present,  principally  though  not  exclusively 
to  the  law  of  England,  would  equally  have 
been  exduded  fii>m  this  work,  bad  the  sys- 
tem <d  actual  law  prindpaUy  regarded  in  it, 
k  dther  of  those  two  other  systems. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

SnOBNCB  IN  RELATION  TO  PARTICULAR 
FACTS  AND  PLEADINGS  UNDER  TECHNICAL 
PROCEDURE. 

**  Op  evidence  in  general,  as  regulated  by 
the  pleadings  and  other  proceedings  in  a 
ranse."  Such  is  the  title  which,  in  the  most 
comprehensive  as  well  as  instructive  of  all 
works,  that  under  the  English  system  of  tech- 
nical procedure  have  as  yet  appeared  on  the 
snbject  of  evidence,  stands  prefixed  to  the 
second  and  rather  more  copious  of  the  t^o 
parts  between  which  the  matter  of  it  is  di- 
vided. 

Such  is  the  description  therein  given  of  the 
sort  of  matter  whidi,  for  the  reasons  that 
have  just  been  given  it  has  been  thought 
proper  to  disoud  out  of  this  work,  in  which 
•verythinf  belonging  to  evidence  in  general. 


was  meant  and  endeavoured  to  be  brought 
under  review. 

In  the  instance  of  the  present  work,  for  the 
omission  of  all  such  particular  matter,  the 
reasons  above  assigned  will,  it  is  supposcc^ 
not  be  found  in^utlident. 

In  the  instance  of  that  professional  and 
learned  work,  the  necessity  of  giving  inser- 
tion to  all  such  particulars  as  are  there  in- 
serted, appears  upon  the  face  of  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  as  abof  e. 

Of  the  sort  of  matter  thus  discarded,  con- 
sidering that  its  title  to  be  considered  as  mat- 
ter belonging  to  the  subject  of  a  book  on  the 
law  of  evidence  cannot  be  wholly  set  aside, 
it  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  the  reader,  es- 
pecially to  the  professional  reader,  to  see  some 
account  given  —  some  conception,  how  ge- 
neral and  loose  soever  afforded,  on  the  prin- 
dples  corresponding  to  the  prindples  adopted 
in  the  course  of  the  present  work. 

In  the  form  of  opinions  and  propositions, 
some  of  the  most  striking  condusions  shall 
accordingly,  in  this  place,  be  briefly  brought 
to  view :  — 

1.  Of  this  matter  of  detail,  a  great  part  is 
of  such  a  nature  as,  under  a  system  properly 
constituted  and  consistently  conformed  to, 
would  never  have  found  a  place  in  any  work 
on  the  law  of  evidence :  it  either  would  not 
have  found  under  any  title  a  place  in  any 
book  of  law,  or  if  under  any  title,  not  under 
any  such  title  as  that  of  evidence. 

2.  Of  the  matter  contained  in  this  book, 
which  has  any  reference  to  the  subject  of 
evidence,  the  whole  is  furnished  by  no  other 
sorts  of  suits  or  causes,  than  those  in  the 
course  of  which  jury-trial  has  place. 

3.  On  these  occasions,  in  so  far  as  the 
question  discussed  is  a  question  relating  to 
evidence,  it  is  a  question  concerning  circum- 
stantial evidence ; — t.  e.  whether,  in  relation 
to  a  fiict  of  such  or  such  a  description,  con- 
sidered ih  the  character  of  a  prindpal  fact, 
a  fact  of  this  or  that  other  description  shall, 
in  the  character  of  an  evidentiary  fact,  be 
admitted,  and  if  admitted,  be  considered  as 
condusive. 

4.  The  decisions  on  any  such  question  re- 
ported,— ^the  instances  in  which  any  question 
of  any  such  nature  has  been  suffered  to  be 
discussed,  are  so  many  instances  of  usurpa- 
tion recorded :  —  of  usurpation  made  by  the 
judges  upon  the  constitutionally  proper,  and 
never  directly  contested,  however  continually 
and  covertly  invaded  province  of  the  jury,  in 
thdr  qudity  of  judges  of  the  matter  of  fiurt. 

With  few,  if  any,  exceptions,  the  matter 
contained  in  that  volume  would  be  found  re- 
fend>le  to  one  or  other  of  the  heads  follow- 
ing:  — 

1.  A  matter  belonging  to  the  substantive 
branch  of  law,  viz.  some  point  which  exists 
in  the  shape  of  real,  t.  e.  statute  law. 
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3.  A  question  concerning  the  import  and 
effect  to  be  given  to  this  or  that  daase,  in 
this  or  that  instrument  of  contract  in  com- 
mon use :  an  instrument  the  terms  of  which 
constitute,  as  between  all  persons  interested 
in  it,  so  much  of  the  matter  of  statute  law. 

In  both  these  instances,  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  this  or  that  portion  of  discourse  is  pro- 
poeed  as  proper  to  be  applied  to  the  text  of 
the  statute,  in  such  manner  as  to  operate  in 
explanation,  or,  in  some  way  or  other,  under 
the  notion  of  explanation,  in  alteration  of  it : 
—  in  alteration ;  viz.  by  producing  the  effect 
producible  by  addition  to,  or  deCedcation  from, 
or  substitution  in  relation  to  such  or  such 
portion  of  t^e  matter  contained  in  it. 

S.  A  question  belonging  to  the  same  branch 
of  law,  but  to  some  part  of  it  which  has  no 
other  than  an  imaginary  existence,  being  of 
the  nature  of  jurisprudential,  alia$  judge- 
made,  alias  unwritten,  alias  common  law. 

4.  A  question  belonging  to  the  law  of  pro- 
cedure : — of  which  sort  is  every  question  con- 
cerning the  onusprobandi  as  above  described, 
and  any  question  concerning  the  sort  of  evi- 
dence requisite  for  the  support  of  an  allega- 
tion made  to  this  or  that  particular  effect,  in 

'  and  by  this  or  that  one  of  the  written  instru- 
ments in  which  are  contained  the  pleadings 
in  the  cause. 

5.  A  question  concerning  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, t.  e.  whether,  in  relation  to  this  or  that 
particular  fact  in  the  character  of  a  principal 
fact,  such  or  such  matter  of  Ceurt  shall  or  shall 
not  be  admitted  in  the  diaracter  of  an  evi- 
dentiary fiict.  If  admitted,  the  evidence  af- 
forded by  it  is  generally  considered  as  con- 
clusive. 

In  every  one  of  these  instances,  the  deplo- 
rable state  of  the  law,  considered  in  any  such 
character  as  a  rule  of  action,  having  for  its 
end  and  object  the  welfare  of  the  individuals 
whose  fate  is  governed  by  it,  may  be  seen 
exemplified. 

1 .  As  to  statute  law :  —  what  there  is  of  it, 
is  a  mere  shapeless  mass ;  bulky  in  its  form, 
and  at  the  same  time  scanty  in  its  matter :  — 
consisting  of  no  more  than  a  collection  of 
disjointed  materials,  laid  in  patches  upon  a 
groundwork  consisting  of  imaginary  law;  — 
of  law,  the  words,  and  consequently  the  sub- 
stance and  import  of  which,  are  left  to  be  on 
each  occasion  shot  at  by  imagination  and  con- 
jecture. 

Supposing  the  whole  to  possess  the  form 
and  extent  required,  digested  in  some  such 
wav  as  every  work  is  which  is  really  intended 
to  be  understood,  under  a  connected  assem- 
blage of  titles  and  sub-titles,  —  on  this  sup- 
position, as  often  as  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving explanation,  or,  under  the  notion  of 
explanation,  alteration  at  the  hand  of  the 
judicial  authoritv,  the  words  of  such  expla- 
nation or  alteration,  instead  of  being  either 


lefi  to  drop  into  oblivion,  or  settled  bet¥ 
a  self-app(Hnted  note- taker  and  the  bookseller^ 
his  customer  or  employer,  would,  at  the  re- 
quisition of  the  legislature,  be  settled,  and 
applied  to  the  text,  in  the  manner  of  amend- 
ments made  at  present  to  a  bill,  by  the  judge 
or  judges  by  whom  the  decision  was  pro- 
nounced ;  and  beingnotified  to  the  two  Houaet 
of  Parliament,  might  then,  from  the  tacit  and 
implied  consent  of  the  two  authorities,  re- 
ceive that  binding  force  which  at  present  they 
receive  at  the  hands  of  the  two  estates,  Ttz. 
the  note-taker  and  bookseller,  as  above. 

2.  As  to  jurisprudential,  aUas  judge-made 
law,  aHas  common-law : — neither  on  this  nor 
on  any  other  occasion,  can  it  without  rbk  of 
producing  misconception  be  brought  to  view, 
if  brought  to  view  in  any  other  light,  than 
that  of, — from  beginning  to  end  a  monstrous 
system  of  absurdity  and  imposture,  of  whick 
it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  speak  properly 
without  self-contradiction,  or  an  enlightened 
lover  of  mankind  to  think  of  without  melan- 
choly or  without  shame. 

On  no  occasion  whatsoever,  can  any  por- 
tion of  it  be  spoken  of  without  being  spcJcen 
of  as  having  sudi  or  such  an  assemblage  of 
determinate  words  belonging  to  it  Bat  in 
no  part  of  it  has  it  any  sudi  determinate 
words  belonging  to  it.  By  the  individoal 
who,  on  any  occasion  or  for  any  purpose,  hat 
need  to  speisik  of  it — client,  suitor,  attorney, 
advocate,  judge — to  the  minutest  fragment 
which  on  that  occasion  happens  to  oome  in 
question,  a  set  of  words  are  assigned  at  a  ven- 
ture,— one  advocate  on  one  side  saying  that 
such  and  such  ought  to  be  the  assemblage  of 
words  —  the  advocate  on  the  other  side,  soch 
and  such  other  words,  —  one  judge,  in  like 
manner,  one  set  —  another  judge  the  tame  or 
another  set,  —  no  sudi  advocate,  nor  any  sock 
judge,  for  five  minutes  together,  after  the  time 
of  their  dropping  out  of  his  mouth,  troubling 
himself  to  remember  what  they  were ;  —  the 
note-taker,  if  any  such  self-appointed  officer 
happen  to  be  present,  neglecting  or  notiong 
them,  conceiving  them  aright,  or  misconceiv- 
ing them, — setting  down  upon  his  paper  those 
same  words,  or  any  others,  as  it  may  happen, 
and  so  forwarding  them  or  not  forwarding 
them  to  the  bookseller  or  the  printer. 

And  thus  it  is  that  on  the  present,  as  on 
every  other  occasion,  a  nominal  existence  is 
given  to  the  portion  in  question  of  the  non- 
entity to  the  designation  of  which  the  sacred 
name  of  law  is  prostituted,  and  which,  for  the 
affliction  of  mankind,  has  been  endowed  with 
the  force  of  law,  —^  that  ideally  existing,  yet 
but  too  really  acting  power,  by  which  the  pur- 
poses of  oppression  and  extortion  and  depre- 
dation, and,  in  every  other  assignable  shape» 
injustice,  are  so  correctly  and  admirablv  ful- 
filled ;  while,  to  every  honest  and  nsefol  pur- 
pose, it  possesses  that  sort  of  efficiency  which 
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from  a  non-entity  ought  in  reason  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

3.  As  to  the  law  of  procedure,  in  whatso- 
ever riiape  it  happens,  in  the  part  in  question, 
to  be  exisUng,  —  whether  in  the  real  shape  of 
ttatate,  or  the  imaginary  shape : — of  the  mat- 
ter referable  to  tins  head,  a  large  exempM- 
cation  is  afforded  by  that  in  relation  to  which 
the  question  is,  on  which  of  the  two  contend- 
ing parties  the  onusprobandiy — ^the  obligation 
of  exhibiting  proo^  —  shall  be  imposed. 

CHAPTER  XXXL 

FALSE  THEORY  Or  EVIDENCE  (GILBEBT'S*) — 
ITS  POUNDATIOK: — PRECEDENCE  GIVEN  TO 
WRITTEN  BEFORE  UNWRITTEN. 

§  1.  Errors  of  this  Theory^their  efficient  cause, 

Bt  inapposite  arrangement,  how  vast  is  t^e 
mischiet— by  apposite  arrangement,  how  great 
the  service — that  may  be  rendered  to  useful 
sdenee! 

From  ineorrect  or  incomplete  conception 
in  the  first  place,  from  incorrect  judgment  in 
the  next  place,  inappropriate  nomenclature, 
and  the  classification  wnich  is  included  (for 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  collection 
of  things  which  it  is  employed  to  designate, 
nomenclature  is  dassification,)  receive  their 
existence :  and,  once  established,  give  per- 
manenee  to  the  same  undesirable  result  from 
ivhidi  they  received  existence. 

In  the  books  of  English  lawyers,  when  the 
topic  of  evidence  comes  upon  the  carpet,  and 
in  particular  in  those  bookis  of  which  evidence 
constitutes  the  sole  topic,  the  first  division 
made  of  the  subject  is  the  division  of  evi- 
dence into  written  and  unwritten :  —  written 
occupying  the  first  place : — and  of  the  nature 
of  this  sort  of  evidence,  description  being 
given,  such  as  it  is,  before  anything  b  said  on 
the  subject  of  unwritten  evidence. 

For  the  mass  to  which  the  appellation  of 
onwritten  is  allotted,  is  reserved  everjrthing 
whidi  in  the  course  of  this  work  has  been 
said  on  the  subject  of  trustworthiness  and 
antrust  worthiness,  including  whatsoever  has 
been  done  and  established  in  the  way  of  ex- 
clusion —  that  field  on  which  the  fraternity 
of  lawyers  has,  so  much  at  its  ease,  and  with 
sodi  demonstrations  of  vigour  and  delight, 
been  seen  disporting  itself. 

The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  just  and  the 
unjust,  the  interested  and  the  uninterested, 
the  man  of  untainted  and  the  man  of  tainted 
character, — thus  various  are  the  descriptions 
of  persons  o«t  of  whose  mouth  it  may  happen 
to  evidence  to  have  issued,  according  to  a 
discovery  which  is  made  —  at  what  period  ? 
by  and  not  before  the  time  at  which  every- 

For  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Lord 
Chief- Baron  Gilbert  has  treated  the  subject  of 
Evidence,  see  Appendix  C 


thing  has  been  said  which  required  to  be  said 
on  the  subject  of  written  evidence. 

Of  the  persons  from  whose  minds  evidence 
not  committed  to  writing,  or  whatsoever  else 
is  meant  to  be  distinguished  by  the  word  ua- 
written^  has  been  delivered,  —  such  and  such 
are  the  different  characters  and  descriptions. 
Be  it  so :  —  sudi,  in  consideration  of  these 
several  characters,  is  the  disposition  that  has 
been  made  by  English  law  in  relation  to  their 
respective  testimonies.  Alas  I  it  is  but  too 
true. 

But  the  persons  from  whose  minds  the  sort 
of  evidence  called  written  is  delivered,  what 
sort  of  persons  are  they? — their  evidence,  is 
it  not  susceptible  of  trustworthiness  and  un- 
trustworthiness? — their  character  and  dispo- 
sitions— of  wisdom  and  weakness,  of  probity 
and  improbity? — their  respective  situations, 
are  they  not  respectively  capable  of  standing, 
unreached  by,  or  exposed  to,  the  action  of 
sinister  interest  ? 

Or  is  it  that  the  beings,  of  whose  evidence 
written  evidence  is  composed,  are  one  class  of 
beings  —  those  of  whose  evidence  unwritten 
evidence  is  composed,  another  and  a  different 
dass  of  beings ;  — the  authors  of  written  evi- 
dence,  as  the  place  allotted  to  them  imports, 
being  creatures  of  a  superior  dass,  the  authors 
of  unwritten  evidence  of  an  inferior  class  ? 

By  a  conception  implying  a  judgment  passed 
on  the  affirmative  side  of  the  above  question, 
does  the  first  step  taken  in  this  line  of  arrange- 
ment appear  to  have  been  determined :  —  and 
of  this  first  step  such  was  the  importance,  and 
such  the  delight  with  which  it  was  accompa- 
nied, that  by  this  first  step  all  those  that  fol- 
lowed it  were  determined ;  and  whither  they 
led — into  what  a  labyrinth  of  error  and  absur- 
dity the  mind  by  which  this  course  was  thus 
pursued  would  be  conducted — was  a  conside- 
ration for  which  no  sort  of  attention  had  been 
reserved. 

In  the  demesne  of  written  evidence,  the 
first  field  you  come  to  is  that  in  which  the 
produce  has  the  lords  of  this  vineyard  them- 
selves for  its  authors ;  vis.  that  sort  of  written 
evidence,  that  super-sacred  sort  of  evidence, 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  a  record. 

Of  this  super-sacred  and  super-human  class 
of  persons,  one  attribute  is  the  being  exempt 
from  all  human  weakness.  In  the  king,  whom 
the  pious  commentator  Blackstone  has  pour* 
trayed  in  sueh  glowing  colours  as  supreme, 
all-perfect,  immortal,  and  omnipresent,  they 
behold  their  God:  in  themselves  the  most 
perfect,  the  most  exalted,  and  the  most  justly 
exalted  of  his  creatures.  From  this  per- 
fection on  the  part  of  the  workman,  follows 
the  perfection  of  the  work:  —  falsehood -is  a 
property  of  which  no  assertion  flowing  from 
such  a  source  is  susceptible.  False  to  any 
degree  in  itself,  by  passing  through  such  a 
medium,  the  assertion,  whatsoever  it  be,  is 
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rendered  true.  Truth  and  falsehood,  and  by 
their  means,  right  and  wrong  follow  **  the 
finger  of  the  law. "  Falsehood,  if  not,  literally 
and  strictly  speaking,  converted  into  truth,  is 
acted  upon,  treated,  and  in  every  respect 
acted  upon  as  if  it  were:  — it  gives  rise  to 
action  on  the  part  of  the  authors  of  all  jus- 
tice, and  by  their  irresistible  hand  it  is  pro- 
tected from  that  contradiction  whidi  it  might 
otherwise  be  exposed  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
the  profane. 

Of  those  truths  which  it  is  the  function  of 
mathematical  science  to  usher  into  the  world, 
it  is  a  common  property  not  to  be  susceptible 
of  contradiction :  demotutrtUum  is  the  appel- 
lation given  to  that  species  of  discourse  by 
which  a  truth  of  this  class  is  shown  to  be  what 
it  is :  a  diagram  is  a  sort  of  figure  or  picture 
of  graphical  exhibition,  of  visible  sign,  or  fi- 
gured representation,  which,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  facility  to  such  demonstration,  is 
employed  bv  that  branch  of  mathematical 
science  in  which  the  circumstance  of  figure 
is  taken  into  account. 

According  to  the  definition  given  of  it 
by  Lord  Chief- Baron  Gilbert,  a  record  is  ac- 
cordingly a  diagram  for  the  demonstration  of 
right.  The  problem  proposed  by  him  to  him- 
self was — to  prove  all  English  judges,  whose 
station  is  in  Westminster  Hall,  to  be  infiil- 
lible.  Such  as  has  here  been  seen  is  the  me- 
dium of  proof— such  the  demonstration :  never 
was  Q.  E.  D.  written  with  more  perfiect  satis- 
faction by  the  master  geometrician,  or  received 
with  more  perfect  acquiescence  and  admira- 
tion by  his  pupils. 

And  this  diagram  for  the  demonstration  of 
right,  what  is  it?  The  constantly  filled  recep- 
tacle of  fiilsehoods,  not  only  among  the  most 
pernicious,  but  among  the  most  notorious  that 
the  repositories  of  profane  discourse,  taking 
the  world  throughout,  was  ever  known  to 
furnish — falsehoods  which,  though  acted  op  as 
if  they  were  truths,  are  not  altogether  with- 
out exultation  recognised  in  their  character 
of  &lsehoods,  and  under  the  name  of  fictions, 
confessed  and  delineated  by  Blackstone. 

Of  the  principle  of  arrangement  here  in 
question,  such  has  been  the  object  in  view — 
such  in  too  great  a  degree  the  effect :  to  pro- 
cure for  the  most  degrading  vice  a  species  of 
adoration  beyond  what  could  ever  be  due,  if 
bestowed  upon  the  sublimest  virtue. 

In  a  preceding  part  of  this  work,  the  sug- 
gestion has  been  already  hazarded,  that  offi- 
cial persons  in  general,  and  judicial  persons 
in  partieular,  are  but  men,  nnde  of  the  same 
mould  as  other  men :  men  in  whose  instance, 
for  the  purpose  of  evidence  and  judicature, 
as  for  other  purposes,  tnistworthmess  is  to 
be  examined  into  by  the  same  lights,  and  de- 
termined by  the  same  tests,  as  in  the  instance 
of  men  of  lower  degree,  or  of  no  degree  at 
all. 


Whether  for  the  formation  of  a  right  judg- 
ment on  a  subject  of  this  kind,  the  course 
pointed  out  by  the  suggestion  so  hasarded  as 
above,  or  that  which  has  been  taken  by  the 
demonstration  just  reported,  be  the  more  pro- 
mising, is  among  the  questions  on  which  it 
will  rest  with  the  reader  to  decide. 

To  some  readers,  the  notion  by  which  firili- 
bility  is  ascribed  to  the  only  class  of  persons, 
of  secular  persons  at  least,  firom  whose  pens^ 
not  to  speak  of  tongues,  ftlsehood  in  a  larger 
proportion  than  truth,  and  never  without 
yielding  profit  in  return,  is  wont  to  flow,  will 
be  apt  to  appear  specukuive — an  epithet  in 
use  among  official  persons  for  the  oondenum- 
tion  of  whatsoever  proposition  is  too  adverse 
to  private  interest  not  to  be  hated,  and  at  the 
same  time  too  manifestly  true  to  be  denied. 

From  this  highest  level  in  the  scale  of 
authority  and  excellence  and  correspondent 
trustworthiness,  Gilbert  descends  succes- 
sively to  what  he  calls  the  .inferior  degrees ; 
viz.  public  written  evidence  of  an  inferior, 
nature  to  matter  of  record,  private  written 
evidence,  and  unwritten  evidence. 

§  2.  Errors  of  this  T%eory— their  final  cause , 

Demand  is  the  parent  of  supply.  Of  the 
reputation  of  trustworthiness,  c^  verity  and 
veracity,  the  value  is  felt  and  recognised  by 
the  most  stupid.  Puffed  off  by  them  upon 
mankind  as  true,  it  was  their  interest  that  this 
compost  of  lies  should  be  taken  and  accepted 
as  true,  the  more  thoroughly  and  palpably  it 
was  seen  and  felt  by  them  to  be  tainted  with 
the  opposite  vice. 

Throw  the  business  into  confusion  —  was 
the  order  which,  in  a  moment  of  agony,  the 
vexation  under  which  he  had  had  to  struggle 
extorted  from  a  distinguished  servant  of  the 
public,  whose  services  have  been  so  universal- 
ly felt,  and  with  the  help  of  lawyer's  quibbles, 
and  the  barbarism,  and  proportion-confound- 
ing law  of  forfeiture,  so  perfidiously  and 
ungenerously  rejected. 

To  throw  and  keep  in  confusion  had  been 
the  line  of  policy  pursued  by  his  crafty  op- 
ponents, who,  with  so  much  power  to  act, 
had  little  need  to  speak  or  write,  and  who, 
if  they  did  speak,  were  too  powerful  or  too 
fortunate  to  be  betrayed. 

To  keep  the  whole  subject  involved  for 
ever  in  confusion,  the  veir  thickest  confusioa 
that  can  be  manufactured,  has  been  the  line 
of  policy  so  diligently  and  successfully  pur- 
sued by  the  fraternity  of  lawyers  throughout 
the  whole  field  of  law; — throughout  the 
whole  of  that  vast  field,  and  nowhere  with 
more  success  than  in  this  most  important 
and  commanding  part  of  it. 

For  the  creation  and  preservation  of  eon- 
fusion,  what  more  effectual  instrument  could 
be  chosen,  than  a  system  of  classification 
and  correspondent  nomenclature^  in  which 
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a  tubject  was  undertaken  to  be  taught  before 
any  of  its  properties  had  been  brought  to 
view ;  —  parts  and  particulars,  of  the  most 
opposite  nature  and  tendency  being  lumped 
together  and  perpetually  confounded  under 
one  name,  whilst  the  same  things  were  in- 
troduced under  two  different  names  ? 

Fortunate  is  the  man  in  whose  favour  art 
and  nature,  exertion  and  carelessness,  inge- 
nuity and  stupidity,  Concur  aod  conspire  to- 
wards the  production  of  the  same  results  t 

In  this  part  as  in  others  of  the  field  of  law, 
thus  happy  has  been  the  situation  and  posi- 
tion of  the  fraternity  of  lawyers.  In  default 
of  opposite  interest,  imbecility  would  of  it- 
self have  sufficed  to  fill  the  paths  of  law  and 
legislation  with  weeds  and  thorns ;  and  of  the 
liMulity  thus  afforded  by  nature,  every  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  that  could  be  taken  by 
the  most  consummate  art :  —  such  being  the 
direction  given  to  everything  to  which  any 
such  appellation  as  industry,  or  diligence,  or 
art,  or  labour,  or  ingenuity,  can  be  applied ; 
and  by  these  means  have  non-lawyers  been 
rendered  unable  in  general  to  unravel  the, 
mysteries  in  which  Judge  and  Co.  have  in- 
volved all  legal  proceedings,  under  cover  of 
whidi  they  have  with  so  much  success  pur- 
sued their  own  peculiar  and  sinister  interests. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

UBCBAUSTS  AND  RIGORISTS  —  PARTIES  REL- 
UGBRENT  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  JURISPRUDENCE, 
AND  IN  PARTICULAR  OF  EVIDENCE. 

As  formerly,  under  the  Roman  law,  there 
were  the  Proculian  and  Sabinian  sects,  —  so, 
imder  En^ish  law,  judges  and  law-writers 
may  be  considered  as  divided  into  LiberdlUts 
and  Rigoruti :  not  that  between  the  two  sects 
there  is  any  gulph  fixed,  but  that  from  either 
the  one  to  the  other  an  individual  may  pass, 
and  back  again  at  any  time,  as  often  as  it 
happens  to  him  to  find  it  convenient.  Praise 
in  one  shape  or  the  other  he  is  equally  sure 
of,  whidi  soever  side  he  takes :  his  only  diffi- 
culty is,  on  any  given  occasion  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two  shapes,  in  which  of  them  on 
that  occasion  it  shall  be  served  up. 

The  law  of  evidence,  as  has  been  seen,  is 
almost  exclusively  composed  of  exclusionary 
rules ;  and  these  rules,  as  already  there  has 
at  least  been  seen  reason  to  suspect,  almost 
exdusively  absurd  and  mischievous.  Being 
thus  absurd  and  mischievous,  sufficient  reason 
for  the  infiringement  of  them  can  never  be 
wanting:  —  being  at  the  same  time  acknow- 
ledged rules,  over  and  over  again  acted  upon 
and  conformed  to,  as  little  can  abundantly 
sufficient  reason  ever  be  wanting  for  con- 
fiirmJng  to  them  :  and  as  often  as  it  is  found 
more  agreeable  or  convenient  to  conform  to 
the  rule  than  to  breftk  it,  the  chains  by  which 
Vol.  VI. 


the  reverend  and  learned  person  feels  himself 
bound  to  the  observance  of  it,  are  adamantine 
chains. 

Lof  d  Mansfield,  in  his  day,  used  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  great  champion  and  leader  of 
the  liberallsts : — Lord  Camden,  his  rival  and 
bitter  enemy,  of  the  rigorists. 

In  a  fit  of  courage,  Lord  Mansfield  ventured 
to  give  the  Bar  to  understand,  that  the  de- 
cisions of  his  predecessors  were  apt  to  be 
very  Rbsurd,  and  very  unfit  to  set  the  rule  to 
future  ones :  — ^  which,  when  compared  with 
so  many  rules  of  statute  law,  was  altogether 
true,  but  compared  with  the  absence  of  all 
rules,  altogether  fidse. 

*♦  We  do  not  sit  here, "  says  he,  *  *♦  to  take 
our  rules  of  evidence  from  Siderfin  or  Kelk  :*' 
—  in  plain  English,  when  so  it  happens  that 
a  rule  laid  down  by  a  predecessor  of  mine 
in  office  is  not  to  my  taste,  I  will  not  hold 
myself  bound  by  it.  At  the  sight  of  this 
flourish,  down  falls  upon  the  knees  of  his 
heart  the  author  of  that  useful  work  on 
evidence,  by  whom  so  mu^h  labour  has  been 
saved  to  the  author  of  this  work,  and  acknow- 
ledges the  mind  of  the  judge  in  question,  for 
one  of  those  *'  great  minds*'  who  exercise  the 
right  of  thinking  for  themselves,  before  they 
assent  to  the  authority  of  others. 

On  another  occasion,  "  The  absurdity  of 
Lord  Lincoln's  case,"  says  the  same  great 
mind,  "  b  shocking ;  but  it  is  nOw  law." — 
What  was  the  plain  English  here  ?  That  on 
this  occasion  he  had  no  particular  wish  to 
pronounce  a  decision  repugnant  to  the  rule 
dedudble  from  that  case.  Here,  then,  may 
be  seen  the  liberalist  and  the  rigorist  under 
one  hood :  tribute  of  admiration  and  applause 
belonging  to  both  characters  received  into  one 
box.  Speaking  with  the  liberalist,  he  acted 
v^th  the  rigorist. 

Between  the  first  Lord  Mansfield  and  the 
firist  Lord  Camden — at  least  as  towards  the 
first  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  breast  of  the  first 
Lord  Camden — there  existed  not  only  a  ri- 
valry, but  a  sort  of  hostility,  which,  among 
the  partisans  and  admirers  of  the  **  indiscri- 
minate defence  of  right  and  wrong,"  attracted 
in  its  day  a  measure  of  attention,  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  which,  at  a  later  period,  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  contests  of  Crib  and 
Molyneux  by  the  amateurs  of  pugilism : — and 
in  the  titled  pair  of  boxers,  the  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind,-  and  for  unsophisticated 
justice,  might,  without  flRttery,  be  stated  as 
not  being,  primAfacUt  inferior  to  what  it  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  untitled 
one#. 

By  the  accidents  of  the  war  of  party,  the 
junior  of  them  had  been  placed  on  the  side 
which  had  found  its  account  in  taking  a  line 
of  conduct  less  msfavourabk  to  the  interests 

•  Blackstone,  L  366. 
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of  the  great  community  than  that  which,  by 
so  many  motionB  of  course,  had  been  travelled 
in  by  the  other. 

In  the  course  of  the  contest,  the  word  dis- 
eretton,  being  on  every  occasion  employed  by 
every  judge,  had  probably  enough  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Lord  Chief- Justice  of  the  King  s 
Bench :  — and  by  that  noble  and  learned  per- 
son, on  that  occasion  as  on  others,  discretion 
had  probably  been  spoken  of  as  a  sort  of  fa- 
culty or  mental  qualification,  which,  in  the 
execution  of  his  office,  it  might  not  be  alto- 
gether improper  for  a  man  in  ^e  situation  and 
character  of  a  judge  to  be  provided  with  and 
to  exercise.  Not  a  syllable  more  was  then 
and  there  wanting  to  satisfy  the  learned  and 
right  honourable  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  of 
the  Common  Bench — then  not  as  yet  a  Lord 
of  Parliament — that  discretion  was  not  only 
a  bad  quality,  but  a  quality  at  least,  if  by  an 
oblique  cast  it  could  be  stuck  upon  the  sleeve 
of  the  Lord  Chief- Justice  of  the  Upper  Bench, 
odious :  odious,  if  not  absolutely  and  to  every- 
body without  exception,  at  any  rate  to  every 
man  whom  it  found  disposed  to  hate  Lord 
Mansfield  for  doing  what  he  did,  whatever 
that  might  be. 

*'  The  discretion  of  a  judge,'*  says  he,  in 
his  Genuine  Argument,*  bawling  out  all  the 
way  to  the  eye  in  capitals  —  *'  the  discretion 
of  a  judge  is  the  law  of  tyrants ;  it  is  always 
unknown :  it  is  different  in  different  men ;  it 
is  casual,  and  depends  upon  constitution,  tem- 
per, and  passion.  In  the  best,  it  is  oftentimes 
caprice;  in  the  worst,  it  is  every  folly  and  pas- 
sion to  which  human  nature  is  liable." 

Till  this  time,  discretion  had  passed,  if  not 
for  an  heroic  virtue,  at  any  rate  for  an  inno- 
cent  and  not  altogether  useless  quality :  nor,  in 
the  situation  of  a  judge,  not  to  speak  of  in- 
ferior ones,  would  it  have  been  pleasant  to  a 
man  to  be  thought  altogether  destitute  of  it. 

From  that  time,  by  the  worshippers  at 
least  of  the  first  Lord  Camden,  it  has  on  all 
proper  occasions  been  deemed  and  taken  to 
be  that  bad  thing  which  he  discovered  it  to 
be :  and  indefiitigable  was  the  applause  which 
the  discovery  had  been  worth  to  him  in  his 
time. 

Now  suppose  two  professors  of  the  art  of 
renal  eloquence — one  paid  for  being  a  liberal- 
IS/,  the  other  for  being  a  rigori$t.  Out  comes 
the  one  with  the  vapouring  about  Siderfin  and 
Kelk :  out  comes  the  other  with  the  invective 
against  discretion :  to  which  of  them  will  ^e 
laurel  be-due  ?  Judgment-seat  the  jury-box, 
giflsof  nature  equal:  Answer — To  him  who 
with  most  fruit  has  sitten  at  the  feet  of  Sid- 
dons.  Judgment-seatthebendi:  Answer  — 
Who  dare  1 

The  curious  thing  is,  that  the  dart  thus 
aimed  at  the  enemy  goes  through  and  through 
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the  very  heart  of  their  common  mother.  Com- 
mon  Law  herself.  What,  in  the  way  of  insi- 
nuation, was  predicated  of,  and  meant  to  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  peculiar  to  the  works 
of  that  one  of  her  children,  would,  upon  the 
strictest  examination,  be  found  to  be  with  the 
strictest  truth  predicable,  and,  if  she  should 
so  long  live,  will  continue  for  ever  predicable, 
of  herself  and  all  her  works.  The  picture  i} 
drawn  in  lively  colours,  and,  to  render  it  a 
most  correct  likeness,  needs  no  other  change 
than  of  the  name  —  for  discretion  of  a  judge, 
read  common  law. 

Behold  here,  then,  the  great,  the  important 
difference — that  between  common  and  statute 
law.  As  to  the  demirep's  two  fighting  chil- 
dren, of  whom  the  Tory  was  the  better  tem- 
pered and  the  better  bred,  the  difference  was 
never  to  an  honest  man  worth  thinking  about. 
^  It  was  casual,  and  depended  upon  situa- 
tion.** Had  Miu-ray  been  a  Rigorist,  Pratt 
would  have  been  a  Liberalist :  had  Murray 
been  a  Whig,  Pratt  would  have  been  a  Tory : 
The  difference  ?  It  was  between  Bavius  and 
Menus.  Both  were  enemies,  as  every  ad- 
mirer of  common,  in  contradistinction  to  sta- 
tute law,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  —  both  alike 
sworn  enemies  to  security  in  society,  to  cer- 
tainty in  law. 

By  such  "  exercise,"  as  has  been  seen — by 
such  **  exercise  of  the  right  of  thinking  for 
themselves,**  not  to  speak  of  others.—  by  such 
a  course  it  is,  that,  <<  reject  ing  those  cases  which 
were  not  supported  by  principles,  that  great 
judge  established  a  system  (as  it  seemed  to 
the  learned  author  above  menrioned)  for  his 
successors  to  follow:  and  competence  and 
credibility,**  continues  he, "  so  frequently  con- 
founded together,  are  now  accurately  defined 
and  well  understood." 

A  system  for  his  successors  to  follow  ?  — 
What  system  ? — a  system  of  doing  what  they 
pleased?  This,  as  has  been  seen,  was  the 
system  not  only  taken  up,  but  avowed  by  this 
great  judge ;  and  if,  what  we  are  to  under- 
stand from  the  learned  institutionalist  be,  that 
this  was  the  system  which  it  was  the  design  of 
the  great  jud{?e  should  be  followed  by  his  suc- 
cessors, and  that,  whether  it  were  or  no,  it  is 
the  system  that  has  been  followed  by  those 
same  successors,  these  are  propositions  from 
which  it  may  be  neither  necessary,  nor  upon 
any  good  grounds  an  eas^  task  to  dissent. 

Competency  and  credibility,  so  frequently 
confounded  together,  are  now  accurately  de- 
fined and  well  understood.  Of  these  three 
propositions,  the  first  is  altogether  above  dis- 
pute :  to  the  two  others,  or  either  of  them, 
the  assent  given  cannot  be  altogether  so  clear 
of  reserve.  Frequency  of  confusion ;  —  ad- 
mitted :  —  accuracy  of  definition ;  —  doubt- 
ful: —  goodness  of  intellection ;  —  doubtful 
likewise. 

That  minds  are  not  wanting  by  whidi  they 
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are  well  enough  uuderetood,  may  very  well 
be :  but  as  to  any  definitions  that  have  been 
given,  whether  by  that  great  judge  or  any 
other,  whether  it  be  by  means  of,  or  in  spite 
of  flich  definitions,  that  the  act  of  intellec- 
tion has  taken  place,  may  be  not  altogether 
fi^e  from  doubts. 

Yes :  if  even  now  so  it  be  that  the  matter 
m  question  be  understood,  it  is  not  by  means, 
bat  in  spite  of,  any  discourse  of  which  the 
words  competence  and  credibility,  as  opposed 
to  each  other,  are  the  leading  terms,  that  the 
intellection  must  take  place :  for  seldom  have 
any  words  that  have  been  employed  with  re- 
ference to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
employed,  if  clear  conception  be  that  pur- 
pose, been  so  incompetent  as  are  these  two 
words,  of  the  use  of  which,  confusion  having 
been  the  object,  confusion  has  so  successfully 
been  the  effect. 

On  eadi  occmsion,  nothing  can  be  more 
simple  than  hns  been  the  question,  when  ex- 
pressed in  that  simple  language,  which  is 
adapted  to  the  expression  of  it.  Tender  has 
been  made  of  a  person  in  the  character  of  a 
deposing  witness.  Question :  Shall  he  be,  or 
shall  he  not  be,  admitted?  Admit  or  not  ad- 
mitt  would  have  been  the  simple,  the  proper 
language,  or,  still  shorter  than  not  admit, 
— exchtde.  What  is  called  for  is  a  plain  act  of 
will:  —  but  in  technical  procedure,  will  is 
never  either  so  safe  or  so  powerful  as  when 
it  is  m  disguise :  those  adventurous  persons, 
whose  exploits  gave  a  subject  and  occasion  to 
the  act  allied  the  Black  Act  —  those  are  the 
public  men  whose  line  of  policy,  those  great 
men,  who  conduct  and  act  under  the  technical 
system,  find  so  much  convenience  in  pur- 
suing. 

To  exclude  or  not  to  exclude,  is  the  de- 
termination which  the  judge  has  come  to  in 
his  own  mind :  such  is  the  result  of  his  will : 
required  to  find  a  cloak  for  it?  To  do  this,  a 
discovery  is  made  of  two  qualities  —  compe- 
tence and  credibility — in  the  character  of  pro- 
perties inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  testi- 
mony itself,  — the  testimony  which,  if  admis- 
sion were  given  to  the  witness,  he  would 
give.  To  aidmit  him  ?  Is  that  your  determi- 
nation  ?  Tou  say  he  is  a  competent  witness : 
->  he  belongs  to  that  class  of  persons  to  whose 
testimony  the  property  of  competency  apper- 
tains:—  and  he  being  admitted  and  quietly 
stationed  in  the  witness'  box,  then  comes  the 
question  of  credibility  —  a  question  on  which 
the  determination  cannot  be  given  till  af^er 
his  testimony  has  been  heard  and  produced, 
whatsoever  impression  it  may  be  found  cal- 
culated to  produce. 

To  exclude  him  ?  Is  that  your  determina- 
tion? Without  suffering  him  to  open  his 
mouth  to  say  anything,  at  least  anything 
that  is  to  the  purpose,  you  turn  him  about, 
md  observing  how  in  regard  to  externals  he 


is  circumstanced,  you  pronounce  the  word  in- 
competent ;  —  the  man,  you  say,  is  an  incom- 
petent witness ; — his  testimony,  of  which  you 
know  nothing  not  having  heard  it, — whatso- 
ever, if  it  were  suffered  to  be  heard,  it  would 
be,  —  is  incompetent  evidence. 

Two  lawyers  or  sets  of  lawyers,  having 
each  of  them  been  employed  in  drawing  an 
act  of  parliament,  —  say  for  shortness,  two 
lawyers,  neither  of  them  knowing  what  they 
meant, — employed  in  tlie  description  of  a  wit« 
ness,  one  of  them  the  word  competent,  the 
other  the  word  credible.  Placed  where  they 
are,  both  of  these  epithets  were  words  of  sur- 
plusage ;  neither  of  them  bad  any  distinct 
meaning  attached  to  it ;  each  of  them  was 
much  worse  than  useless. 

Credibility,  employed  on  such  an  occasion, 
or  on  any  occasion,  to  designate  a  property  as 
belonging  to  a  witness, — nothing  can  be  more 
idle.  Credi bility  is  capacity  of  being  believed. 
Being  convicted  on  the  oath  of  a  credible 
witness  —  where  is  the  possible  witness  that 
is  not  credible  ?  Where  is  the  witness  whose 
testimony,  if  it  find  men  who  believe  it,  is  not 
capable  of  being  believed,  is  not  actually  be- 
lieved :  —  of  this  word  credible,  what  is  the 
design?  To  prevent  men  from  believing  tes- 
timony which  cannot  by  possibility  be  be- 
lieved?—  or  to  prevent  men  from  believing 
testimony  whidi  ought  not  to  be  believed? 
Is  this  the  use  expected  from  the  word  ?  But 
if  so,  in  what  way  is  it  expected  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  or  contributory  to  that  effect? 

Equally  incapable  of  serving  any  useful  pur- 
pose, is  the  other  word  competency  when  so 
placed.  Competent  testimony  —  what  is  it, 
if  anything,  but  testimony  which  ought  to  be 
received —  which  ought  not  to  be  excluded? 

At  no  time  can  there  have  existed  any  law- 
yer in  whose  mind  the  faculty  df  clear  concep- 
tion can  have  been  so  completely  destroyed 
as  to  have  been  incapable  of  learning  so  plain 
a  matter  of  fact ;  a  subject  of  such  continual 
experience  as  that,  while  in  some  cases  testi- 
mony is  admitted,  in  others  it  is  excluded : 
and  that  in  each  case,  for  determining  which 
shall  be  a  man*s  lot,  ill  observed,  as  well  as 
ill  deserving  to  be  observed,  as  they  are, 
there  have  always  been  a  set  of  rules. 

Now  then,  in  putting  before  the  expression 
witness  the  adjunct  competent,  what,  if  he 
had  had  any  beyond  the  making  up  the  cus- 
tomary mass  of  surplusage,  could  have  been 
his  meaning  ?  Was  it  that  in  the  instance  of 
a  witness  to  whose  testimony  it  should  hap- 
pen on  any  such  occasion  as  that  in  question 
to  be  tendered,  application  should  be  made  of 
these  rules  ?  Their  not  being  applied  was  a 
misfortune,  which  he  could  not  have  had  any 
ground  for  apprehending,  neither  had  any  su(^ 
obscure  and  inexpressive  word  as  the-  word 
competent  any  tendency  to  prevent  it.  Was 
it  that  of  these  rules,  on  the  particular  occa- 
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sion  in  question,  application  should  not  be 
made?  Still  less  by  the  insertion  of  the  word 
in  question,  could  any  such  design  be  pro- 
moted :  on  the  contrary,  it  could  not  but  be 
counteracted. 

Taken  by  themselves  (can  it  be  necessary 
to  obserTe  ?)  neither  in  the  one  word  nor  in 
the  other  is  there  any  meaning,  applicable  to 
any  such  purpose  as  that  of  the  dispute  on 
the  occasion  of  which  they  are  employed: 
riz.  on  the  occasion  of  the  individual  suit  in 
hand,  whether,  in  the  character  of  a  proposed 
witness,  the  individual  person  in  question 
should  be  admitted  or  excluded. 

To  any  sudi  purpose,  definition  therefore 
is  an  operation  of  which  they  are  not  either 
of  them  susceptible.  So  far  as  concerns  this 
purpose,  everything  depends  on  the  sentences, 
the  entire  sentences,  in  which  they  are  respec- 
tively employed :  — and  of  these  sentences  no 
mention  has  been  ever  made. 

In  regard  to  these  much  celebrated  words, 
what  upon  the  whole  is  the  result  ?  That 
they  are  both  of  them  words  to  which,  on  the 
occasion  in  whidi  they  were  employed,  in  the 
minds  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  em- 
ployed no  distinct  meanings  were  annexed : 
that,  employed  where  and  as  they  have  been 
employed,  they  have  been  words  without 
meaning — words,  consequently,  from  which 
no  just  conclusions  would  ever  be  drawn,  by 
which  no  light  can  be  reflected  on  that  sub- 
ject or  any  other ;  —  that  in  the  character  of 
words  significant  of  so  many  different  attri- 
butes of  testimony,  or  of  evidence  in  any  other 
shape,  they  are  not  fit  to  be  employed ;  —  that 
they  never  have  been,  nor  ever  can  be  accu- 
rately defined ;  —  that  they  never  have  been, 
nor  ever  can  be  well  understood. 

What,  then,  have  they  been  ?  This  is  what 
they  have  been :  Portions  of  rubbish  picked 
up  from  the  lay-stall  upon  which  they  had 
been  shot  down ;  picked  up,  and  by  impos- 
ture converted  into  masks  for  arbitrary  power 
to  disguise  itself  in ;  designed  originally  for, 
and  made  up  into 'masks,  but  in  the  course 
of  a  pancratium  which  had  place  between 
two  heroes  of  the  t«chnico -jurisprudential 
school,  taken  up  by  each  of  the  combatants, 
and  employed  instead  of  brickbats,  to  pelt 
his  adversary  with. 

Of  the  same  convenient  character  there 
are  two  maxims,  by  which,  on  all  points 
open  to  litigation,  what  is  done  or  proposed 
to  be  done,  be  it  what  it  may,  may  be  de- 
fended. The  one  is  ttare  deeiii$,  the  other 
is  mahit  utus  abolendus  est.  These  are  for 
use  under  jurisprudential,  alias  common  law, 
at  the  bar  or  on  the  bench. 

In  a  legislative  assembly,  instead  of  stare 
decisU^an  Englishman  has  nohtmus  leges  Ang- 
licamutare;  and  to  the  remembrance  of  these 
words,  the  assistance  of  Von  Feinagle  is  not 
necessary :  but  so  toon  as  they  are  uttered, 


the  hearer  may  be  assured,  that  what  is  pro- 
posed to  be  changed  is  so  execrably  absurd 
and  mischievous,  that  but  for  these  four 
words,  there  could  not  be  found  a  one  word 
to  say  for  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

CONCLUSION. 

According  to  Blackstone  and  the  rest  of 
the  fraternity,  such  is  the  excellence  of  the 
English  common  law,  no  right  is  without  its 
remedy.  The  proposition  is  true :  but  what 
it  announces  is  not  a  matter  of  fiict,  but  a 
relation  between  the  signification  of  two 
words.  The  law  gives  no  right  without 
giving  a  remedy.  How  so?  Because  wfa^e 
it  gives  no  remedy,  it  gives  in  effect  no  right. 
In  any  other  than  this  quibbling  sense,  no- 
thing can  be  more  deplorably,  more  grossly 
false.  To  the  great  body  of  Uie  people,  the 
wiiole  mass  of  right  is  without  remedy.  Sell- 
ing justice  to  the  favoured  few,  denying  it 
to  the  many,  the  S3rstem  gives  rights  in  out- 
Mrard  show,  takes  them  away  in  effect ;  gives 
rights  by  what  it  says,  takes  them  aw^  by 
what  it  does. 

^  In  this  state  of  things,  such  sort  of  secu- 
rity as  under  it  men  enjoy,  they  are  indebted 
for,  in  a  great  degree,  to  Uiat  morality  which, 
in  spite  of  what  has  been  done  by  lawyers 
to  corrupt  them,  still  remains  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people ;  in  a  less  degree,  to  what  the 
law  is  supposed  to  be ;  and  least  of  all,  to 
what  it  really  is. 

Of  the  king  it  is  said,  and  truly,  that  he 
can  do  no  vnrong;  and  the  despotism  that 
would  be  created  by  the  irresponsibility  in- 
volved in  the  enigma,  is  checked  in  some 
degree  by  his  personal  impotence. 

Under  unwritten  law,  in  a  much  more 
simple  sense  might  it  be  said  of  a  judge,  that 
he  can  do  no  wrong.  Why  ?  Because,  be 
the  thing  in  itself  ever  so  wrong,  it  is  con- 
verted into  right,  it  becomes  right  of  course, 
in  the  powerful  and  irresponsible  hand  by 
which  it  is  done. 

A  part  of  the  penal  branch  of  the  law 
excepted,  the  law  a  man  lives  under  in  this 
country  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  le  droit 
duphisfortt  the  law  of  the  strongest : — not 
indeed  of  the  strongest  hand,  but  what  comes 
to  much  the  same  thing,  the  law  of  the 
strongest  purse. 

In  this  may  be  seen  the  cause  of  one  part 
of  the  never-ceasing  chorus  of  praises,  in 
which  the  cries  of  the  afflicted  and  oppressed 
are  continually  drowned ;  — -semi  -  chorus  of 
lawyers,  whose  rapacity  is  served  by  the 
oppression — full  chorus  by  the  purse-proud 
non  -  lawyers,  whose  pride  and  tyranny  are 
upheld  by  it. 

Where  in  one  sort  of  coftrt  it  costs  a  man 
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from  £50  to  £100 — io  another  sort  of  court 
from  £100  to  £500 — to  purchase  any  the 
smallest  chance  for  relief, — with  as  much 
expense  again,  in  case  of  that  fiiilure  which 
anjr  one  of  a  thousand  well  prepared  acci- 
dents may  bring  down  upon  the  clearest 
right — when  no  man  can  be  permitted  either 
to  speak  a  word  for  himself  or  to  put  a  word 
to  bis  adversary, — what  is  it  that  can  be  done 
oy  the  most  consummate  probity,  wisdom, 
active  talent,  and  eloquence,  all  united  in 
the  cause  of  justice,  towards  substituting 
justice  to  injustice  ? 

Propose  Uiat  the  parties  to  a  suit  shall,  in 
all  poedble  cases  meet  at  its  commence- 
ment, in  the  presence  of  the  judge,  there  to 
give  each  to  the  other  all  such  explanations 
respecting  the  matters  in  dispute  between 
them  as  may  respectively  be  required.  By 
a  professional  lawyer,  these  explanations  will 
without  hesitation  be  pronounced  impossi- 
ble. Impossible?  Why?  Impossible,  since 
they  would  be  inconsistent  with  that  which 
with  him  constitutes  the  standard  of  right 
and  wrong — the  practice  of  the  judicatures  in 
which  his  emolument-s  have  their  source. 

Impossible?  The  country  is  not  yet  so  un- 
fintunate,  but  that  the  mode  of  procedure 
which  is  thus  so  glibly  pronounced  impossible, 
actually  has  place,  and  to  a  greater  extent  by 
fitr,  reckoning  the  number  of  causes  heard 
and  determined  within  a  given  length  of  time, 
than  that  only  one,  to  which,  according  to  his 
metaphysics,  the  attribute  of  possibility  can  be 
applied.  But  these  causes,  being  all  of  them 
barren  of  fees,  are  left  of  course  out  of  his  ac- 
count, as  not  being  worth  including  in  it. 

Impossible  ?  Tes :  while  in  the  courts  of 
technical  procedure  those  objects  continue  to 
be  exclusively  pursued,  which,  from  the  ear- 
liest times  of  which  mention  is  to  be  found  in 
history,  have  ever  as  yet  been  pursued,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  only  legitimate  ends  of  judi- 
cature so  often  mentioned.  But  that  any  such 
system  of  corruption  and  depredation  should 
M  an  everlasting  one,  is  a  notion  too  degra- 
ding to  human  understanding  to  be  seriously 
embraced. 

The  insincerity  whidi  it  is  the  object  of  the 
arrangements  proposed  in  the  foregoing  work 
to  prevent,  being  one  among  those  modifica- 
tions of  improbity,  to  which  it  has  been  among 
the  objects  and  eiSects  of  the  technical  system 
to  give  the  utmost  possible  extent,  «id  to 
screw  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  any  such  ar- 
rangements will,  when  proposed,  of  course 
be  among  the  objects  of  horror  to  a  lawyer, 
with  whose  sinister  interest  in  all  its  shapes 
the  perpetuation  of  that  system  is  entwined. 

On  the  Sunday,  he  lifts  up  his  eyes  to  hea- 
ven, while  those  texts  are  read  in  which  in- 
tbcerity  in  all  its  shapes  is  held  up  to  view 
as  the  object  of  divine  indignation  and  venge- 


On  the  Monday,  in  the  morning  he  enters 
the  judicatory,  and  in  a  speech  in  which  in- 
sincerity in  ail  its  unpunishable  and  licensed 
modes  is  practised  with  a  degree  of  energy 
corresponding  with  the  professional  infiuny 
that  would  attach  upon  any  instance  of  feilure 
or  forbearance,  he  makes  his  practical  com- 
ment upon  these  sacred  texts. 

In  the  afternoon,  he  enters  the  theatre  of 
legislation,  and  denouncing  to  legislative  ven* 
geance  the  detected  conspiracy  against  every- 
thing in  the  country  that  is  great  and  good, 
brands  with  the  associated  appellations  of 
Atheism,  Utopianism,  and  Jacobinism,  what- 
soever wish  may  be  entertained  of  substitu- 
ting in  any  the  smallest  portion  of  the  field  ot 
law,  the  system  of  common  sense  and  common 
honesty,  to  the  system  of  learned  and  esta- 
blished absurdity  and  wickedness. 

Atheism,  Utopianism,  and  Jacobinism?  — * 
and  on  what  grounds?  Atheism,  for  the  en- 
deavour to  give  a  little  more  effect  than 
hitherto  to  those  sacred  denunciations,  which 
in  grimace  and  pantomime  he  professes  to 
adore :  Utopianism,  for  the  endeavour  to  give 
a  consistent  extension  to  that  system  of  sim* 
plicity  and  justice  by  which  a  great  majority 
of  causes  in  number,  though  not  in  value,  are 
even  now  determined:  Jacobinism,  for  the 
endeavour  to  give  to  property,  and  every- 
thing that  is  dear  to  men,  that  security  the 
existence  of  which  is  at  present  no  better  than 
a  cruelly  devised  fable. 

Tes: — the  truth  is  above  dispute,  that  it 
is  only  by  a  rare  accident — and  that  accident 
consisting  in  casting  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  unsuccessful  party  a  burthen  artificially 
excessive,  —  it  is  only  in  that  rare  case  that 
complete  justice,  or  anything  like  complete 
justice,  in  any  one  case  that  ever  came  be- 
fore any  of  the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall 
was,  is^  or  ever  can  be  done. 

It  is  only  in  that  rare  ca«e,  that  after  what 
is  called  justice  has  been  done  to  the  success- 
ful party,  he  is  put  into  a  plight  anything  near 
so  good  as  that  which  he  would  have  been  in 
had  the  injustice  not  been  committed :  —  and 
even  in  that  rare  case,  the  suffering  inflicted 
upon  the  unsuccessful  party  being  excessive, 
and  by  the  amount  of  the  difference  unjust^ 
the  consequence  is,  that  in  no  one  case  what- 
soever, is  that  which  with  so  much  pomp  and 
pretension  is  administered  under  the  name  of 
justice,  exempt  from  the  well  deserved  im«> 
putation  of  injustice. 

3y  the  h^nds  of  these  ministers  of  justice, 
assisted  by  that  of  the  minister  of  finance,  the 
certainty  of  being  able  to  reduce  to  utter 
ruin  —  if  money  be  not  wanting  to  you,  and 
unless  his  circumstances  have  raised  him  to 
a  level  far  above  that  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  —  the  man  whom  you  wish  to  in- 
jure — this  is  the  only  certainty  which,  under 
the  technical  system  of  procedure — this  is  tht 
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only  certainty  which,  under  the  existing  sys- 
tem, belongs  to  law. 

A  country  which  endures  this,  couches  un- 
der a  barefaced  tyranny  —  under  a  system  in 
which  real  despotism  is  screened  and  aggra- 
vated by  a  show  of  limitation. 

That  a  system  of  judicatures^  in  which 
never  to  see  or  hear  the  parties  is  a  first  prin- 
ciple with  the  judge, — that  such  a  system  of 
judicature  should  ever  have  really  had  for  its 
objects  the  real  ends  of  justice,  is  a  delusion 
than  which  a  grosser  was  never  imposed  upon 
the  mental  weakness  of  mankind. 

A  judge  mean  to  do  justice  to  men  whom 
be  will  not  suffer  to  come  into  his  sight  I  In 
the  way  of  hearsay, — through  the  medium  of  a 
set  of  representatives,  a  set  of  agents  whose 
interest  is  to  misrepresent  everything,  —  to 
hear  everything  that  relates  to  the  parties 
without  hearing  anything  from  the  parties 
themselves :  a  man  who  should  really  suppose 
that  this  is  the  way  to  come  at  the  real  truth 
of  any  case,  would  be  about  as  rational  as  a 
painter,  who,  having  to  paint  a  female  por- 
trait, should  insist  upon  taking  his  idea  of  her 
countenance  exclusively  from  the  report  of  a 
rival  beauty,  insisting  upon  it,  that  if  he  were 
ever  to  see  the  lady,  the  portrait  would  be 
spoilt. 

That  if  for  portraits  thus  painted  from  de- 
scription, better  prices  were  to  be  had  than 
ibr  portraits  painted  as  the  fashion  now  is, 
from  view,  —  painters  would  not  be  found, 
and  in  any  numbers,  who  would  be  ready  to 
swear,  and  after  a  century  or  two  to  believe, 
that  it  is  impossible  that  a  painter  who  suf- 
fers himself  to  see  the  original  should  ever 
paint  a  likeness,  —  is  a  supposition  repugnant 
to  all  experience. 

Upon  the  strength  of  authority,  even  with- 
out pay,  self-commendatory  propositions  find 
extensive  credence:  and  in  the  notion  thus 
ascribed  to  painters,  whatsoever  there  may  be 
of  absurdity,  self-contradiction  there  is  none. 

In  some  countries,  no  medical  practitioner 
can  ever  see  his  female  patient :  —  in  this 
country,  the  judge  who  has  robes  on,  will 
never  see  his  suitors.  The  cause  is  different ; 
but  in  both  cases  the  felicity  of  the  result  is 
fBuch  the  same.  Justice  is  about  as  well 
served  in  the  one  case,  as  health  is  in  the 
other ;  —  though  perhaps,  upon  a  thorough 
scrutiny,  it  would  turn  out  that  health  could 
with  less  detriment  lose  the  benefit  of  such 
fin  interview  than  justice. 

yhe  circumstances  by  which  the  practice 


of  the  Westminster-Hall  courts  has  been 
throughout  placed  in  a  state  of  opposition  to 
the  ends  —  in  a  state  of  repugnancy  to  thor 
plainest  dictates  of  justice,  —  have  already  in 
a  previous  work*  been  brought  to  view :  and 
so  have  the  causes  in  which  that  opposition 
and  that  repugnancy  took  their  rise. 

To  the  correctness  of  those  statements  in 
all  the  time  which  has  elapsed,  irom  all  the 
multitude  of  speaking  tongues  and  writing 
pens,  all  engaged  by  interest  in  every  ima- 
ginable shape,  to  controvert  everything  that 
with  the  slightest  prospect  of  success  could 
be  controverted,  not  a  tittle  of  objection  has 
ever  ventured  to  present  itself  to  the  publie 
eye. 

In  that  work,  it  was  shown  that  the  whole 
system  of  Westminster- Hall  proceedings  is 
one  great  mass  of  all-comprehensive  and  re- 
mediless injustice:  yet  propose  any  the  l^a&t 
assuagement,  — two  things,  amongst  twenty 
others,  suffice  to  stop  it :  the  expulsion  of  the 
parties  from  the  presence  of  the  judge,  and 
the  enormous  load  of  factitious  expense  which 
presses  on  even  the  cheapest  suit :  —  propose 
a  complete  and  perfect  change,  —  that  real 
should  take  the  place  of  fiictitious  law,  and 
natural  of  technical  procedure — and  the  more 
clearly  beneficial  the  change  shall  be  seen  to 
be,  the  more  vehemently  \i'ill  it  be  declared 
to  be  pernicious, — the  more  intensely  its  ap- 
proach is  apprehended,  the  more  vehemently 
will  it  be  declared  impossible. 

Substituting  salaries  for  fees  will  take  away 
a  part,  but  it  will  take  away  no  more  than  a 
part  of  the  causes  which  arm  judges  against 
justice.  It  will  remove  in  whole  or  in  part 
sinister  interest  in  one  shape ;  but  besides  a 
swarm  of  other  sinister  interests,  it  will  leave 
interest-begotten  prejudices  in  full  force.  It 
will  leave  the  system  itself  untouched,  and 
with  all  its  vice  in  full  vigour :  that  system 
under  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  the 
most  consummate  wisdom  and  talent,  united 
to  the  most  consummate  probity,  to  admiids- 
ter  anything  better  or  other  than  injustice. 

Yet  the  prophecy  shall  be  hazarded,  that 
sooner  or  later,  and  perhaps  before  the  pre- 
sent generation  be  altogether  passed  away, 
even  in  the  great  judicatories  now  so  use- 
lessly crowded  into  one  place,  judicature  will 
have  for  its  objects,  as  in  a  so  much  greater 
number  of  judicatories  it  happily  already  lut», 
the  ends  of  Justice. 


*  See  Scotch  Reform,  first  published  lliOd 
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CAUTIONARY  INSTRUCTIONS  RESPECTING  EVIDENCE, 

FOR 

THE  USE  OF  JUDGES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

»IO»RIBTT  OF   CAUTIONARY  INSTRUCTIONS, 
IN  PREFERENCE  TO  UNBENDING  RULES. 

It  has  been  already  shown  at  length,  how 
fallacious  in  their  tendency,  how  unfavour- 
able to  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  the  objections  com- 
monly made  to  this  or  that  species  of  evi- 
dence are  in  general,  when  the  practical  result 
is  the  shutting  a  peremptory  door  against  the 
reception  of  this  or  that  species  of  evidence : 

—  or,  in  the  language  of  English  lawyers, 
where  they  are  considered  as  constituting 
peremptory  objections  to  the  competency  of 
the  evidence.  Pernicious,  however,  as  well 
as  ill  grounded,  as  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions they  appear  to  be,  in  that  character  — 
in  the  chajracter  of.  objections  to  the  credi- 
bility or  nmther  to  the  credit  of  the  evidence, 

—  there  are  few  of  them  from  which  infor- 
mation, rational  and  serviceable  information, 
may  not  be  derived. 

Many  and  many  are  the  occasions  on  which, 
of  the  same  proposition  of  which,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  obligatory  rule,  the  effect  cannot 
but  be  pernicious,  —  the  effect  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  memento  would  be  useful  as  well  as 
unexceptionable. 

Unfortunately,  in  legislation  as  in  admini- 
stration, in  the  senate  as  in  the  closet,  the 
exercise  of  will  is  easy ;  —  it  is  the  exercise 
of  the  understanding  that  gives  trouble. 

Though  seated  in  the  centre  of  information 

—  of  that  privileged  sanctuary  through  which 
alone  lies  the  road  to  the  pinnacle  of  wisdom, 

—  though  possessing  among  themselves  a  share, 
amounting  in  some  instances  even  to  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  efficient  causes  of  wisdom — the 
rulers  of  the  world  have  in  general  been  as 
sparing  of  their  lessons,  as  they  have  been 
liberal  of  their  commands.  As  to  the  repu- 
tation of  wisdom,  it  is  among  the  appendages 
of  power ;  and  in  proportion  as  men  are  secure 
of  possessing  it,  whether  they  deserve  it  or 
no,  they  are  free  from  anxiety  on  the  score 
of  their  not  being  thought  deserving  of  it. 

In  the  character  of  a  memento,  the  ten- 
dency of  a  proposition  relative  to  the  credit 
due  to  a  piece  of  evidence  will,  in  almost 
every  instance,  be  conducive  to  rectitude  of 


decision  —  conducive  to  the  main  end  of  jus- 
tice :  while,  in  the  character  of  an  obligatory 
rule,  of  a  ground  of  peremptory  exclusion, 
the  effect  of  a  proposition,  the  same  in  other 
respects,  will  in  most  instances  be  pernicious 
—  productive  of  hardship  and  injustice,  and 
of  that  sense  of  general  insecurity  of  which 
every  instance  of  injustice,  in  proportion  as 
it  appears  to  be  what  it  is,  is  naturally  pro- 
ductive. 

Of  a  rule  of  the  monitory  kind  producing 
that  effect,  and  that  alone,  which  in  each  in- 
dividual instance  presents  itself  to  the  mind 
of  him  to  whom  it  belongs  to  judge,  as  suited 
to  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  effect  is  in 
each  instance  purely  good,  conducive  to  the 
ends  of  justice :  —  of  a  rule  to  the  same  pur- 
port in  other  respects,  but  possessing  and 
exercising  obligatory  force,  the  effect  b  in 
every  instance  either  pernicious  or  unneces- 
sary ;  —  unnecessary,  where  in  the  character 
of  a  rule  of  unobligatory  instruction  it  would 
have  had  its  influence  and  guided  the  current 
of  persuasion — the  course  of  decision ; — perni- 
cious, where  leaving  the  judgment  unsatisfied, 
it  drags  the  will  by  force  into  a  decision  con- 
demned and  protested  against  by  the  judg- 
ment. 

The  amount  of  the  deduction  which  reason 
presents  as  the  proper  one  to  be  made  from 
the  persuasive  force  of  the  piece  of  evidence 
in  question,  on  the  score  of  the  objection  made 
to  it,  is  susceptible  of  all  manner  of  degrees 
or  modifications  in  point  of  quantity.  The 
rule  which  converts  a  ground  of  deduction 
—  a  cause  of  doubt  —  into  an  efficient  cause 
of  peremptory  exclusion,  gives  to  that  force, 
which  is  thus  susceptible  of  an  infinity  of  de- 
grees, the  effect  which  cannot  belong  to  it 
with  propriety  on  any  other  supposition  than 
that  of  its  existing  at  one  and  ite  same  inva- 
riable degree  in  every  instance. 

Though  addressed  professedly  only  to  judges, 
instructions,  if  published,  as  of  course,  if  sanc- 
tioned, they  would  be,  are  in  effect  addressed 
to  all  the  world.  In  effect,  they  are  conse- 
quently addressed  as  well  to  parties  as  to  their 
advocates.  But  under  the  established  sys- 
tems,— even  under  the  system  established  in 
England,  —  it  is  not  every  party  that  has  an 
advocate,  since  it  is  not  every  party  that  has 
wherewithal  to  pay  one.    Instances  are,  the 
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common  run  of  trials  for  predatory  offences 
of  indigence,  and  the  petty  offences  of  various 
sorts,  the  cognizance  of  which  is  given  to 
single  magistrates. 

As  to  parties :  —  on  this  subject  there  can> 
not  be  an  instruction  given,  of  which,  if  it  be 
of  any  use,  and  susceptible  of  any  application, 
it  will  not  happen  to  one  or  other  of  Jhe  par- 
ties to  be  concerned,  in  point  of  interest,  to 
claim  the  benefit  of  it.  But  among  suitors, 
especially  among  suitors  too  indigent  in  cir- 
cumstances to  have  i]fc  in  their  power  to  pur- 
chase the  services  of  professional  assistants, 
there  will  ^laturally  be  many,  not  to  say  a 
large  majority,  who.  by  want  of  general  in- 
struction and  mental  culture,  will  be  disqua- 
lified for  turning  to  account  instructions  to 
this  effect,  or  any  instructions  that  could  be 
given  them  on  the  subject  of  evidence  by  any 
general  rule  of  law. 

It  cannot  therefore  in  any  case  happen  but 
that  the  care  of  attending  to  them  and  carry- 
ing them  into  effect,  in  each  case  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  party  interested,  must  rest  in  some 
degree  upon  the  judge : — and  accordingly  they 
/cannot  but  be  considered  a9  addressed  to  the 
judges^  not  in  words  only,  but  in  design  and 
effect. 

Addressed  nominally  to  judges  only,  but 
virtually  to  all  ranks  without  distinction  — 
addressed  to  them,  and  received  by  them, 
according  to  the  measures  of  their  several  ca- 
pacities and  opportunities,  they  will  have  a 
further  effect^  beyond  that  which  they  claim 
in  words.  By  putting  the  reader  upon  his 
guard  against  those  frauds,  the  exposure  to 
which  constitutes  40  many  causes  or  modes 
of  infirmity  in  the  respective  corresponding 
species  of  inferior  evidence,  a  natural  effect 
of  them  will  be  to  prevent  the  fraud  itself, 
by  impressing  the  persuasion  that  the  effect 
pf  this  warning  given  against  it  will  have 
been  to  render  the  attempt  perilous,  and  suc- 
cess hopeless. 

In  this  point  of  view,  a  code  of  instructions 
to  judgep  respecting  the  weight  of  evidence, 
being  in  effect  a  warning  against  those  parti- 
pular  modifications  of  fraud  of  which  a  court 
of  justice  is  the  theatre,  constitutes  an  appli- 
cation of  a  principle  already  held  up  to  view : 
a  principle  by  which,  as  a  means  of  preventing 
frauds  at  large,  a  system  of  instructions  laying 
open  such  frauds  as  shall  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  experienpe.  is  recommended  as 
one  of  the  instruments  by  which,  in  the  way 
of  indirect  legislation*  the  legislator  h^  it  in 
his  po\yef  tp  war^  oflf  qrimes.* 

In  the  way  of  instruction,  as  contradistinct 
to  regulation,  the  legislator  cannot  do  harm — 
he  cannot  but  do  good*  Harm  he  cannot  do: 
no,  not  evep  should  the  instruction  he  gives 
(unsupposable  as  the  case  is)  be  all  of  it  erro- 

•  See  Vol.  I.  pi  667.  Uiei  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Pover  of  Inttruetion, 


neous  and  false.  Being  frdse,  it  may  prove 
deceptions,  and  in  so  fiu*  mischievous.  True: 
but  instruction  is  here  considered  in  contra- 
distinction to — in  exclusion  of — coercive  re- 
gulation. Leaving  it  to  the  judge  to  make 
such  use  of  the  instruction  as  he  thinks  best 
—  none  at  all  if  it  appear  erroneous,  it  leaves 
hi9  will  free  to  prpfit  by  such  better  lights  as 
his  own  experience  and  understanding  fur- 
nish. What  if,  instead  of  confining  himself 
to  the  giving  instruction,  the  legislator  had 
drawn  the  inference  in  every  case,  and  con- 
verted his  erroneous  but  uncompulsory  in- 
structions into  compulsory  commands  ? 

But  the  case  is  scarcdy  conceivable  —  cer- 
tainly not  at  all  probable  — in  which,  by  ope- 
rating in  the  line  of  instruction,  the  legislator 
can  ha  of  doing  good. 

The  judge,  attending  to  the  subject  of  evi- 
dence—  to  the  cases  that  come  hefpre  him 
on  that  ground,  as  to  any  others — no  other- 
wise  than  as  he  is  called  upon  to  attend  to  it 
by  this  or  that  individual  cause,  —  his  views 
are  naturally  limited  to  the  particular  and 
comparatively  narrow  line  on  which  he  is  thus 
called  upon  to  act.  The  knowledge  of  the 
legislator  is,  or  at  least  might  be  and  ought 
to  be,  the  aggregate  knowledge  of  the  whole 
st^te  —  not  to  say  of  the  whole  world.  From 
each  pne  of  the  judges  subject  to  his  autho- 
rity, he  has  it  in  his  power  to  command  the 
whole  result  of  his  opinions  and  reflections  on 
this  as  on  every  other  line  pf  action  within 
the  limits  of  his  office.  The  chance  which  he 
I)ossesses,  or  at  least  is  enabled  to  possess,  of 
procuring  for  himself  correct  information,  b 
to  the  chance  possessed  by  any  single  judge, 
as  the  whole  number  of  the  judges  is  to  one. 

Not  only  is  it  in  the  power  of  the  legisla- 
tor, as  such,  to  raise  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  accessible  mass  of  information  in  thus 
line  tp  its  maximum,  but  it  is  in  the  power  of 
any  and  every  private  and  uncommissioned 
individual,  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
opportunities  and  his  faculties,  to  render  to 
mankind  the  same  sort  of  service,  —  provided 
always  that  the  hand  of  the  judge  be  on  each 
occasion  left  unfettered,  and  free  to  turn  to 
its  use  the  information  thus  supplied. 

The  contents  of  this  book  are  an  attempt 
to  render,  according  to  the  faculties  of  the 
author,  this  sort  of  service.  Should  it  be 
found  to  bear  the  test  of  examination,  it  may 
serve  as  a  nucleus  to  which  the  mass  of  de- 
sirable information,  accumulated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  successive  ages,  may,  as  it  were 
by  crystallization,  aggregate  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  way  of  imperation 
and  coefdon,  no  good  can  be  done  —  harm 
cannot  but  be  done: — by  coercion  imposed 
upon  the  judge,  the  probaoility  of  right  deri- 
sion— of  decisipn  in  conformity  to  the  truth  in 
each  instance — cannpt  be  increased,  cani^ot 
but  be  diminished. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CONSIDERATIONS  PROPER  TO  BE  BORNE  IN 
MIND  IN  JCnXSINO  OP  THE  WEIGHT  OP  EVI- 
DBNCE. 

Isi  CoMse  of  Suspicion. — Improbability  of  the 
fact  deposed  to. 

The  improbability  of  a  fiiet  in  itself,  may  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  counter  testimony — 
a  sort  of  circumstantial  evidence,  operating 
in  contradiction  to  any  direct  evidence  by 
which  the  fact  in  question  would  otherwise 
be  considered  as  proved. 

The  improbability  of  a  £Eict  may  rise  to 
saoh  a  degree  as  to  render  it  absolutely  in- 
credible— incapable  of  being  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  him  who  thinks  of  it,  if  not 
by  mny  evidence,  at  least  by  any  such  evi- 
dence as  is  actually  adduced  in  proof  of  it. 

If  the  inference  drawn  from  the  improba- 
bility of  the  fact,  viz.  that  it  is  not  true, 
be  just—^  I.  e.  if  notwithstanding  the  testi- 
mony by  which  the  existence  of  it  is  asserted, 
it  really  did  not  exist, — the  fault  must  lie 
either  in  the  inferences  deduced  from  the 
testimony,  or  in  the  testimony  itsel£  If  the 
testimony  itself  be  to  such  a  degree  positive 
•8  to  assert  the  existence  of  the  matter  of 
hkct  in  question  in  direct  terms,  then  the 
fault  cannot  be  in  the  inference  deduced  from 
the  testimony,  but  must  be  in  the  testimony 
itself.  The  testimony  must  either  be  incom^ 
plete  or  fidse,  or  boUi :  though  if,  as  above, 
it  be  to  a  certain  degree  positive,  there  may 
be  no  room  for  charging  it  with  being  incom- 
plete ;  and  if  the  fiict  so  asserted  be  &lse,  the 
testimony  by  which  the  existence  of  it  is 
asserted,  must  necessarily  be,  in  some  cir- 
cumstance or  other,  false.  But  as  an  asser- 
tion made  by  a  man  may  be  fidse  without  his 
being  congous  of  its  being  so,  such  fidsity 
is  not  of  itself  proof  of  perjury. 

When  a  &ct  is  considered  as  being  to  such 
m  d^ree  improbable  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
being  proved  by  any  quantity  even  of  the  best 
evidence,  it  is  commonly  termed  impossible. 

Improbability  or  impossibility,  is  either 
physical,  that  is  natural,  or  moral.  A  fact 
may  be  said  to  be  physically  improbable, 
when  it  is  considered  as  being  inconsistent 
with  the  established  and  known  order  of 
things —  with  any  of  those  rules  and  proposi- 
tions which  have  been  deduced  from  the 
general  observation  of  mankind,  and  are 
termed  laws  of  nature :  such  as,  for  instance, 
that  which  asserts  as  a  known  matter  of  fact, 
the  weight  or  gravity  of  all  the  bodies  that 
we  see  in,  upon,  or  near  to  this  earth  ;  that 
property,  whereby,  if  a  man  jump  up  from  the 
surftce  of  the  earth,  he  feels  himself  drawn 
down  again. 

A  het  is  said  to  be  morally  improbable, 
iprheo  it  is  consiiiered  as  being  inconsistent 


with  the  known  course  of  human  conduct. 
This  species  of  improbability  is  confined  to 
such  £icts  as  have  their  place  in  the  human 
mind  :  such  as  the  entertaining  of  such  and 
such  perceptions,  conceptions,  intentions, 
wishes  ;  the  being  animated  by  such  and 
such  motives,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

The  degree  of  distrust  produced  in  the 
mind  of  a  judge  by  the  improbability  of  the 
alleged  fact,  when  that  improbability  is  of 
the  physical  kind,  as  above,  will  depend  upon 
the  confidence  he  has  in  his  own  knowledge 
respecting  the  powers  and  order  of  nature  so 
&r  as  the  particular  fact  in  question  is  con- 
cerned. If  he  have  any  doubt,  he  will  do 
well  to  have  recourse  to  scientific  evidence 
— to  call  in  the  opinion  of  such  persons  as, 
by  their  professional  situation  or  reputation, 
are  pointed  out  to  him  as  being  particularly 
well  informed  in  relation  to  matters  of  that 
sort. 

Thiis  suppose,  upon  the  testimony  of  two 
witnesses,  a  demand  made  upon  a  man  for 
money  in  satisfaction  for  damage  done  to  a 
garden  by  the  fall  of  the  first  inhabited  air- 
balloon  that  ever  rose  :  and  from  reflection 
on  the  weight  of  bodies,  suppose  the  judge 
to  have  been  inclined  to  disbelieve  the  testi- 
mony, on  the  ground  of  the  apparent  impro- 
bability of  the  &ct.  In  such  case,  he  would 
havetdone  well  to  call  in  the  opinion  of  some 
lecturer  or  lecturers  on  natural  philosophy  ; 
and  accordingly,  supposing  him  so  to  have 
done,  he  would  have  learned  from  them  that 
there  was  really  no  inconsistency  between 
what  he  had  always  observed  and  heard  con- 
cerning the  heaviness  of  bodies  in  general, 
and  what  the  witnesses  had  been  deposing 
concerning  the  extraordinary  lightness  of  the 
particular  body  so  raised. 

Concerning  moral  improbability,  as  &h(fve 
described,  every  roan  acting  in  the  situation 
of 'a  judge  will  naturally  consider  himself  ns 
competent  to  pronounce.  A  man  on  these 
occasions  looks  into  his  own  mind,  and  asks, 
as  it  were  of  himself,  whether  it  be  pro- 
bable or  possible,  that  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  person  in  question  is  stated  by 
the  evidence  as  entertaining  such  and  such 
perceptions,  conceptions,  intentions,  wishes, 
and  the  like,  it  could  have  happened  in  such 
circumstances  to  himself  to  have  entertained 
any  such  perceptions,  conceptions,  intentions, 
wishes,  and  the  like. 

Moral  improbability  of  the  &ct  is  a  sort  of 
evidence  upon  which  conviction  or  acquittal 
turns,  in  most  cases  of  delinquency,  especi- 
ally when  against  the  defendant  there  is  no 
other  than  circumstantial  evidence.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  man  can  be  deemed  guilty, 
unless  his  intentions  be  taken  hito  the  ac- 
count ;  and  when  he  avers  his  intentions  to 
have  been  innocent,  it  is  not  possible  to 
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prove  their  bavitig  been  guilty,  otberwise 
than  by  the  moral  improbability  of  their  hav- 
ing been  otherwise.  When  Captain  Donellan 
was  convicted  of  murder  by  the  poisoning 
of  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton,  one  of  the 
principal  circumstances  against  him,  was  his 
anxiety  to  have  the  cup  immediately  rinsed 
out.  On  any  other  supposition  than  that  of 
the  cup's  containing  a  poison  by  which  the 
fatal  symptoms  were  produced,  this  anxiety 
and  the  expression  given  to  it  were  looked 
upon  as  acts  without  a  motive.  Should  I  in 
that  situation  have  entertained  any  such 
anxiety  if  1  had  not  been  guilty  ?  If  in  that 
situation  I  had  been  guilty,  could  1  have 
avoided  entertaining  the  like  anxiety , although 
I  should  hardly  have  been  so  incautious  thus 
to  betray  it?  Such  were  the  questions 
which,  in  the  situation  of  the  jury  by  whom 
he  was  convicted,  every  man  who  joined  in 
the  conviction,  or  approved  of  it,  could  not 
but  have  put  to  himsel£ 

2d  Cause  of  Suspicion — Interest, — The  tes- 
timony of  the  witness  liable  to  be  drawn 
aside  from  the  line  of  truth,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  some  seducing  motive. 

There  are  as  many  species  of  interests  as 
there  are  species  of  motives: — there  are  as 
many  species  of  motives  as  there  are  distin- 
guishable  sorts  of  pains  and  pleasures. 

Whatever,  on  each  given  occasion,  be  the 
complexion  of  a  man*i  conduct,  —  lawful  or 
unlawful,  commendable  or  discommendable, 
beneficial  to  society  or  prejudicial,  — it  is  al- 
ways the  result  of  the  action  of  some  motive 
or  motives,  or  of  the  difference  in  point  of 
force  between  two  lots  of  contending  mo- 
tives;—  an  action  without  a  motive  is  an 
effect  without  a  cause. 

Among  motives,  there  are  some,  the  action 
ofVhich  tends  in  the  main,  all  the  world 
over,  or  at  least  in  every  civilized  commu- 
nity, though  in  different  communities  with 
exceptions  more  or  less  considerable,  to  keep 
men's  conduct  within  the  pale  of  probity,  of 
which  a  main  branch  is  the  line  of  truth. 

These  are — 1.  The  motives  created  by  the 
rewards  and  ptmishments  administered  by  the 
law  of  the  state ;  2.  The  motives  depending 
on  good  and  evil  reputation,  from  whence  flow 
respectively  the  spontaneous  good  and  ill 
offices  of  mankind;  3.  The  motives  created 
by  the  affection  of  benevolence,  whether  its 
object  be  more  or  less  extensive — a  man's 
family,  his  friends  at  large,  his  province,  his 
country,  or  mankind ;  4.  The  motives  created 
by  religion.  In  consideration  of  their  most 
usual  tendency  (though  there  is  not  one  of 
them  which  by  means  of  some  error  or  other 
'has  not  been  productive  of  actions  pernicious 
to  mankind,  and  in  particular  has  not  drawn 
aside  man's  testimony  from  the  line  of  truth,) 
—  all  these  together  may  be  comprised  under 


the  common  appellation  of  tutelary  or  guar- 
dian motives. 

All  motives  whatever,  not  excepting  even 
the  motives  termed,  in  consideration  of  their 
regular  and  ordinary  tendency,  guardian  mo- 
tives, are  liable  to  act  in  the  character  of 
seducing  motives  on  all  occasions,  and  in  par- 
ticular on  those  occasions  where  a  man  is 
called  upon  for  his  testimony  by  the  voice  of 
justice,  and  thereupon  to  draw  aside  the  tenor 
of  his  testimony  from  the  line  of  truth. 

There  are  some  motives  or  interests  which 
are  most  apt  to  be  productive  of  this  sinister 
effect,  and  of  the  sinister  tendency  of  wbidt, 
on  those  occasions,  it  behoves  the  judge  to 
be  more  particularly  upon  his  guard ;  in  so 
much,  as  the  more  strongly  the  situation  of  a 
witness  exposes  him  to  be  acted  upon  by  any 
one  or  more  of  these  motives  respectively, 
in  such  sort  that,  by  swerving  from  the  line 
of  truth,  he  might  procure  to  himself  the  gra- 
tification of  the  appetite  or  passion  corre- 
sponding to  such  sinister  seducing  interest  or 
motive,  the  stronger  the  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust with  which  his  testimony  will  naturally 
and  not  improperly  be  regarded.  Not  that  by 
any  means  it  follows,  that  because  a  man  is 
exposed  to  temptation,  therefore,  spite  of  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  guardian  motives,  he 
will  on  every  occasion  yield  to  it :  —  but  thus 
much,  and  thus  much  only,  is  the  proper  prac- 
tical inference,  that  the  stronger  the  action  of 
the  sinister  interests  on  the  part  of  the  wit- 
ness, the  more  vigilant  ought  to  be  the  scru- 
tiny on  the  part  of  the  judge. 

These  interests  or  motives  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Pecuniary  interest:  —  to  which  belong 
the  motives  created  by  the  desire  for  mone^; 
that  is,  including  all  things  that  are  to  be 
bought  for  money. 

2.  Enmity: — to  this  passion  belongs  the 
motive  which,  when  excited  by  injury,  real 
or  imagined,  is  termed  revenge.  So,  even 
although  there  be  not  so  much  as  an  imagi- 
nation of  injury,  an  uneasiness  regarded  as 
having  the  person  or  conduct  of  a  particu- 
lar individual  for  its  cause,  will  be  productive 
of  that  same  passion,  which  when  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  motive  it  acts  upon  the  will  and 
influences  human  conduct,  is  called  revenge. 

3.  Love  of  Power: — desire  of  acquiring 
or  preserving  power  of  any  kind  ;  —  fear  of 
losing  it. 

4.  Desire  of  gaining  or  preserving  the  pro- 
tection or  patronage,  the  good  will  and  good 
offices  of  a  particular  individual,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  master,  patron,  or  useful  friend. 

5.  Love :  —  t.  e.  personid  attachment  in  the 
case  where  connected  with  sexual  attraction. 

6.  Personal  attachment ;  or  friendship  to- 
wards an  individual :  —  the  principle  by 
which  an  individual  is  led  to  regard  the  inte- 
rests of  a  friend  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
own,  and  to  be  actuated  by  them  in  the  same 
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manner  and  direMion  as  if  they  were  his  own, 
H'batsoerer  difference  there  may  be  in  the 
d(.*grce  of  force. 

7.  Family  attachment:  —  the  principle  by 
whidi  a  man  is  led  to  adopt  as  his  own,  the 
interests  of  bis  family,  —  a  circle  which  may 
be  more  or  less  wide  in  its  extent,  and  in 
Which  exceptions  in  any  number  may  be  in- 
cluded. 

8.  Party  attachment. 

9.  Self-preservation  :  —  a  motive,  in  the 
object  of  which,  if  taken  in  its  largest  sense, 
are  included  all  pains  and  dangers,  and  thence 
even  losses  and  disappointments  of  all  sorts ; 
— and  which,  when  the  danger  apprehended 
is  the  loss  of  life  (a  loss  in  which  the  loss  of 
whatever  pleasures  a  man  could  hope  for  is 
involved,)  is  termed  danger  of  the  loss  of  life. 
In  so  far  as  the  pains  in  question  may  have 
legal  punishnnent  for  their  source,  the  fear  of 
pimishments  of  all  sorts  is  included  within 
the  compass  of  this  motive. 

10.  Love  of  ease ;  or  aversion  to  labour ; 
I.  e.  to  the  pains  which  result  as  the  natural 
accompaniments  of  labour,  when  considered 
aput  from  the  pleasures  and  sources  of  plea- 
sure which  in  the  several  cases  it  looks  to 
for  its  reward. 


CHAPTER  III. 

COKSIDEEATIONS  BESPECTING  THE  EFFECTS  OF 
INTSAEST  IN  GENERAL  UPON  EVIDENCE. 

1.  There  is  scarcely  one  occasion  on  which, 
searoely  a  species  of  suit  in  which,  it  may  not 
happen  to  a  man  to  be  acted  upon  at  the  same 
time  by  any  number  of  motives,  as  above  ex- 
hibited— by  any  number  of  different  sorts  of 
interests,  besides  the  guardian  motives,  the 
force  of  which  acts  in  general  on  the  side  of 
truth:  and  these  sinister  interests  may  be 
actiag  all  of  them  on  the  same  side,  or  some 
on  one  side,  some  on  another. 

2.  The  efficiency  of  a  motive  depends,  not 
upon  the  species  to  which  it  belongs,  but  on 
the  strength  with  which  it  happens  to  act  in 
eadi  individual  instance.  There  is  scarcely 
a  species  of  motive  which  is  not  capable  of 
acting  with  any  degree  of  force,  fipom  the  low- 
est to  the  highest,  or  not  much  short  of  the 
highest. 

8.  A  man*s  own  testimony,  given  in  his  o'wn 
cuise,  is  of  all  evidence  the  most,  and  most 
properly,  exposed  to  suspicion,  where  the  ten- 
dency of  it  is  in  fovour  of  that  cause : — it  is 
of  all  evidence  the  least  exposed  to  suspicion, 
when  the  tendency  of  it  is  in  disfavour  of  that 
eanse. 

4.  But  even  in  this  case,  it  cannot  be  relied 
upon  with  perfect  safety.  In  a  penal  case,  a 
man  may  by  his  testimony  subject  himself 
to  conviction  and  punishment  as  for  a  cer- 
tMn  o9ence,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  some 


greater  evil;  for  example,  prosecution,  and 
thence  conviction  and  punishment,  for  some 
more  severely  punishable  offence.  In  a  non- 
penal  case,  a  man  may,  for  the  advantage  of 
others,  with  or  without  collusion,  institute  a 
cause  for  the  very  purpose  of  betraying  it. 

5.  Setting  aside  the  indirect  counter-evi- 
dence that  may  be  opposed  to  a  man's  tes- 
timony by  the  improbability  of  the  fact  he 
deposes  to,  —  it  is  more  easy  to  disbelieve 
him  where,  on  the  supposition  of  incorrect- 
ness on  the  part  of  his  evidence,  such  falsity 
cannot  but  have  been  accompanied  with  that 
criminal  cpnsciousness  which  converts  it  into 
mendacity,  than  when  it  may  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  of  simple  incorrectness : 
—  because,  in  the  first  case,  it  cannot  have 
happened  but  that  the  mind  of  the  witness 
must  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
some  sinister  interest  or  interests,  actinp  in 
sufficient  force  to  overcome  the  united  resist- 
ance of  the  whole  phalanx  of  guardian  inte- 
rests. 

6.  In  England,  scarcely  any  crime  is  so 
common  as  that  of  exculpative  perjury ;  — 
scarcely  any  so  rare  as  that  of  criminative 
perjury:  —  especially  in  the  case  of  the  most 
highly  punished  species  of  crimes.  The  rea- 
son is,  that  in  the  former  case,  humanity,  t.  e. 
sympathy  towards  the  individual  over  whose 
head  the  rod  of  punishment  hangs  suspended, 
is  an  interest  that  acts  in  opposition  to  the 
guardian  interests :  —  in  the  latter  case,  its 
force  is  exerted  on  the  other  side. 

7.  Among  professional  depredators,  the  pro- 
pensity to  exculpative  perjury  is  strengthened 
by  the  concurrence  of  other  interests.  Not 
only  each  gang  of  specially  connected  depre- 
dators, but  the  whole  class,  and,  as  it  were, 
community  of  depredators  taken  together, 
form,  as  it  were,  a  particular  community  of 
itself,  which,  like  other  particular  communi- 
ties, lawful  and  unlawful,  honourable  and  dis- 
honourable, such  as  that  of  divines,  lawyers, 
merchants,  &c.  has  its  esprit  de  corps^  its  cor- 
porate affections,  and  other  interests.  Being 
a  community  within  a  community,  it  has  ac- 
cordingly a  popular  sanction,  a  public  opinion 
of  its  own,  distinct  from,  and  in  this  instance 
opposed  to,  the  public  opinion  of  the  great 
community,  the  public  at  large.  This,  there- 
fore, is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  force  of 
the  popular  sanction  is  divided  against  itself, 
and  in  which  that  division  which  is  likely  to 
be  strongest  is  on  the  side  opposed  to  justice.* 

8.  Among  such  professional  depredators  as 
are  either  connected  and  united  into  gangs 
by  special  compact  and  habits  of  co-operation, 
or  though  it  be  only  by  an  acquaintance  with 
the  particulars  of  each  other's  crimes,  the  pro- 
pensity to  exculpative  perjury  is  still  further 

*  See  Letters  to  Lord  Pelham,  and  Collins  on 
New  South  Walcc. 
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strenp^liened  by  the  influence  of  the  principle 
of  self-preservation.  When  a  member  of  any 
such  gang  comes  to  be  convicted,  a  natural 
and  frequent  result  is  a  disclosure,  more  or 
less  complete,  of  the  particulars  of  his  former 
delinquencies,  including  an  indication  of  the 
shore  borne  in  them  by  his  associates :  among 
the  fruits  of  which  indications,  is  the  appre- 
hension of  those  associates,  and  the  obtaining 
of  evidence  sufficient  to  bring  them  to  punish- 
ment. 

9.  Against  criminative  perjury,  so  power- 
ful, so  efficacious,  is  the  action  of  the  guar- 
dian interests,  that,  in  the  character  of  se- 
ductive interests,  two  of  the  most  powerful 
motives,  viz.  love  of  life,  and  pecuniary  inte- 
rest— one  acting  in  the  greatest  possible  force, 
the  other  acting  with  more  than  ordinary  force 
— are  scarcely  ever  known  to  produce  it.  Par- 
don, together  with  pecuniary  reward  in  masses 
from  £10  up  to  £1000,  are  the  expedients 
continually  resorted  to,  in  English  practice, 
for  the  obtaining  from  an  accomplice  the  ne- 
cessary mass  of  evidence,  in  the  case  of  ca- 
pital, that  is,  first-rate  crimes.  All  this  while, 
where  self-preservation  is  out  of  the  question, 
pecuniary  interest,  though  in  a  magnitude  ever 
so  trifling,  and  though  it  be  of  that  compa- 
ratively weaker  sort  which  is  created  by  the 
desire  of  gain,  and  not  of  that  stronger  sort 
which  is  created  by  the  apprehension  of  loss, 
is  under  the  same  system  made  to  operate  as 
a  ground  of  peremptory  exclusion,  preventing 
the  testimony  from  being  so  much  as  heard : 

—  and  this,  too,  let  the  pecuniary  interest  at 
stake,  and  consequently  the  damage  to  the 
party  suflfering  by  the  peijury,  supposing  it  to 
take  place,  be  ever  so  trifling.  Pecuniary  inte- 
rest, acting  upon  the  witness  by  itself,  is  thus 
made  to  shut  the  door  against  his  testimony : 
pecuniary  interest,  when  reinforced  by  an- 
other interest  infinitely  more  powerful,  act- 
ing on  the  same  side,  —  by  an  interest  which 
includes  all  others  put  together,  —  no  longer 
shuts  the  door  against,  but  throws  it  wide 
open  to  the  same  testimony.  All  the  while, 
this  apparently  irresistible  invitation  to  per- 
jury has  scarcely  ever  been  productive  of  its 
natural,  and  to  appearance  unavoidable  eifect. 
The  reason  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  joint 
influence  of  the  two  concurring  causes,  but 
in  the  particular  difficulty  of  carrying  into 
effect  a  plan  of  perjury  in  this  particular  case 

—  a  cause  which  belongs  not  to  the  present 
purpose :  the  other  is  the  joint  influence  of 
the  interest  of  humanity,  seconded  and  sup- 
ported by  a  narrow  and  spurious  sort  of  ho- 
nour, or  regard  for  a  portion  of  the  mass  of 
popular  opinion,  as  above  explained.  But  the 
force  of  the  action  of  a  principle  of  humanity, 
in  a  case  where  the  tendency  of  it  is  to  cause 
one  man  to  save  another  from  a  mass  of  suf- 
fering —  from  a  mass  of  punishment  —  will 
naturally  be,  cateris  paribus,  directly  as  the 


magnitude  of  that  pimishment.  Hence,  al- 
though the  force  of  the  motive  acring  in  a 
sinister  direction — viz.  self-preservation — is 
also  in  this  case,  by  the  supposition,  as  the 
magnitude  of  that  same  punishment,  yet  such 
is  the  force  of  the  principle  of  humanity,  se- 
conded as  above,  that  it  almost  always  gets 
the  better  of  the  sinister  interest  of  the  same 
kind,  even  when  that  sinister  interest  has  the 
allied  force  of  pecuniary  interest  for  its  sup- 
port. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONSIDERATIONS  RESPECTING  THE  EFTECT  OF 
PECUNIARY  INTEREST  UPON  EVIDENCE. 

1.  The  value  at  stake  being  given,  as  also 
the  sensibility  of  the  individual  to  a  gain  or 
loss  to  that  amount,  as  dedudble  from  the 
state  of  his  pecuniary  drcumstances  in  other 
respects,  a  man*s  t-estimony  is  more  exposed 
to  just  suspicion  in  the  case  where  be  is  a 
party  to  the  suit,  than  where  be  is  not  a 
party :  —  as  also  more  where  be  is  plaintiff, 
than  where  he  is  defendant.  For  a  man  who 
is  not  a  party  to  the  suit,  that  is,  has  no  ac- 
tual interest  of  the  pecuniary  kind  in  the 
success  of  that  side  in  fiivour  of  which  his 
testimony  tends  —  can  in  general  gain  no  ad- 
vantage— can  gain  no  thanks  from  the  party 
in  whose  favour,  if  the  testimony  be  wilfully 
false,  and  at  the  same  time  successful,  the 
&lsehood  operates,  unless  the  party  be  privy 
to  the  falsehood,  and  in  some  sort  a  partaker 
in  the  guilt.  False  evidence,  therefore,  in 
this  case  requires  two  to  be  concerned  in  it : 
— -  whereas  when  the  party  concerned  is  the 
witness,  it  requires  but  one. 

2.  In  the  situation  of  a  defendant,  £idse 
evidence  in  a  cause  relative  to  money  is  not 
so  dangerous  in  its  tendency,  viz.  in  the  way 
of  example,  on  the  side  of  the  defendant  as 
on  the  side  of  the  plaintiff.  The  reason  is, 
that  in  the  character  of  a  defendant,  as  such, 
a  man  has  not  in  his  own  power  the  means  of 
increasmg  the  number  of  his  suits  at  pleasure: 
on  each  occasion,  whether  the  suit  to  which 
he  is  party  take  place,  depends  directly  at 
least,  not  upon  himself,  but  upon  another 
person,  the  plaintiff.  By  his  falsehood,  the 
utmost  he  can  hope  to  do,  is  to  exonerate 
himself  from  the  single  particular  obligation 
which  another  person,  in  the  character  of 
plaintiff,  seeks  to  impose  upon  him :  —  in  the 
character  of  defendant,  so  long  as  he  confines 
himself  to  that  character,  it  is  not  in  his  power 
to  impose  any  sort  of  obligation  upon  anybody 
by  any  succeeding  falsehoods,  whatever  his 
success  may  have  been  in  the  first. 

On  the  contrary,  if  on  the  part  of  a  plaintiff 
coming  forward  as  witness  in  his  own  cause, 
false  testimony  obtain  credit,  and  the  fi-aud  is 
thus  crowned  with  success  (tfiougb  the  mi^ 
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chief  of  the  first  order — the  mischief  pro- 
duced by  the  fidsehood  in  the  individual  case 
in  question — be  no  greater  in  this  case  than  in 
either  of  the  others,)  the  mischief  of  the  se- 
cond order,  the  mischief  in  the  way  of  danger 
and  alarm,  is  much  greater:  since,  in  the 
diaracter  of  plaintiff,  the  number  of  causes 
it  may  happen  to  a  man  to  be  concerned  in 
depends  altogether  upon  his  own  will  and 
pleasure. 

If  the  matter  in  dispute  be,  or  be  alleged  to 
be,  equally  within  the  cognizance  of  the  plain- 
tiff and  the  defendant,  whatever  illusion  the 
testimony  of  the  plaintiff  might  have  been  in 
danger  of  producing  will  have  the  testimony 
of  the  defendant  to  counteract  it :  if,  in  this 
case,  testimony  be  in  any  part  opposed  to 
testimony,  on  which  side  soever  truth  is,  that 
side  cannot  but  be  supposed  to  possess  a  na- 
tural advantage. 

If  the  testimony  given  by  the  plaintiff  in 
hit  own  behalf  find  opposed  to  it  the  testi- 
mony of  an  apparently  uninterested  witness, 
truth  must  be  very  apparently  on  the  side  of 
the  party  witness,  if  the  persuasion  produced 
by  it  be  an  overmatch  for  the  prepossession 
whidi  evidence  so  circumstanced  can  scarcely 
fidi  to  excite. 

If  on  the  side  -of  the  plaintiff  there  be,  be- 
sides his  own  testimony,  that  of  a  non-litigant 
witness,  truth  and  justice  have  everything  to 
gain  by  the  examination  of  the  plaintiff  him- 
self^ and  nothing  to  lose  by  it.*  Suppose  the 
testimony  on  this  side  correct  and  true,  the 
confirmation  given  to  the  statement  of  the 
uninterested  witness  by  that  of  the  party 
eannot  but  add  more  or  less  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  judge.  Suppose  the  testimony  men- 
dacious, the  chance  of  a  contradiction  be- 
tween the  two  conspirators  is  a  chance  over 
ftod  above  what  the  case  would  have  afforded 
bad  the  testimony  of  the  plaintiff  been  ex- 
cluded. 

The  case  in  which  the  testimony  of  a 
plaintiff  in  support  of  his  own  demand,  sup- 
pc»sing  the  testimony  wilfully  false,  appears  to 
bave  the  fiurest  chance,  is  where,  upon  the 
fiu»  of  it,  the  fiict  not  having  come  under 
the  6ognilance  either  of  the  defendant,  or  of 
anybody  else  but  the  plaintiff,  the  supposed 
&ise  testimony  of  the  plaintiff  has  neither  the 
testimony  of  the  defendant  nor  any  other  tes- 
timony to  contradict  it.  But  in  this  case  it 
U  provided,  that  though  by  the  supposition 
the  defendant  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  give 
any  specific  testimony,  whereby  the  force  of 
the  plaintiff's  testimony  may  be  combated, 

yet  it  should  be  matter  of  obligation  as 

well  as  right  on  the  port  of  the  defendant, 
after  hearing  the  plaintiff's  testimony,  to  de- 
clare whether  he  himself  gives  credit  to  it  — 
whether  he  decidedly  believe  it  —  decidedly 
disbelieve  it  —  or  remain  in  doubt.  If  he  be- 
lieve it,  so  may  the  judge  with  still  less  dif- 


ficulty ;  —  if  he  be  in  doubt,  doubt  from  such 
a  quarter  may  in  the  mind  of  the  judge  afford 
some  confirmation  of  the  plaintiff's  testimony. 
If  the  defendant,  decidedly  and  firmly,  can 
take  upon  him  to  say  that  he  disbelieve  it, 
and  no  confirmation  come  in  aid  of  it  from 
any  other  source,  personal  evidence  or  real, 
direct  or  circumstantial,  there  seems  little 
likelihood  that  the  judge  should  suffer  his 
decision  to  be  governed  by  such  scanty  and 
suspicious  evidence.  To  testimony  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, it  will  oftener  happen  to  be  dis- 
believed when  true,  than  to  be  believed  when 
untrue. 

The  force  with  which  a  sinister  interest  of 
the  pecuniary  class  acts  upon  the  mind  may 
be  the  same,  whether  it  be  certain  or  con- 
tingent— acting  on  both  sides,  or  acting  on  one 
side — acting  upon  the  witness  singly,  or  acting 
upon  him  as  one  of  a  body  of  men  an  vhow  com- 
posed, —  a  private  partnership,  a  joint-stock 
company,  a  set  of  persons  taxed  in  conjunc- 
tion for  certain  purposes,  such  as  the  parish- 
ioners of  the  same  parish.  In  these  several 
cases,  the  interest  in  question  is  but  the  fitie- 
tion  of  an  interest :  —  but  a  fraction  of  one 
sum  may  be  equal  to  the  whole  of  another. 

The  prospect  which  an  only  son  has  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  estate  of  his  father,  the  estate 
not  being  settled  upon  the  son,  is  but  a  con- 
tingency: but  between  the  force  of  an  interest 
created  by  such  a  prospect,  and  the  force  of 
an  interest  created  by  an  estate  to  the  same 
amount  settled  upon  the  son,  it  cannot  reason- 
ably be  supposed  that  in  effect  there  should 
be  any  material  difference.  In  the  money 
market,  interests  called  contingencies  have 
their  price  as  well  as  those  which  are  called 
certainties. 

If  by  a  decision  in  fiivour  of  the  plaintiff  a 
witness  would  gain  twenty  pounds,  while  by 
a  decision  in  favour  of  the  defendant  he  wouM 
gain  but  ten  pounds,  the  force  of  the  interest 
by  which  his  testimony  is  drawn  to  the  side  of 
the  plaintiff  is  equal  to  a  force  of  ten  pounds. 

If  upon  the  decision  in  the  cause  on  which 
the  testimony  of  a  witness  is  to  be  given,  a 
joint-stock  company,  with  a  million  for  its 
capital,  in  which  he  has  a  thousandth  share, 
has  at  stake  a  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
the  force  of  the  interest  by  which  his  testi- 
mony is  drawn  to  the  side  of  the  company  is 
equal  to  a  force  of  ten  pounds. 

Of  a  quantity  of  pecuniary  interest  repre- 
sented by  any  given  sum  (say  £100,)  the 
force  will  be  in  a  prodigious  degree  diflerent, 
according  as  the  result  of  the  decision  to  the 
witness  will  be  gain  or  loss  to  the  amount  of 
that  same  sum.  The  suffering  produced  to  a 
man  by  a  lost  to  any  given  amount,  is  much 
more  than  equal  to  the  enjoyment  that  would 
be  produced  by  gain  to  that  same  amount. 
If  a  man  who  has  £400  gain  £200,  his  for- 
tune  after  the  increase  is  to  his  fortune  before 
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the  increase,  but  as  6  to  4.  If  a  roan  who  has 
£600  lose  £200,  his  fortune  afUr  the  loss 
is  to  his  fortune  before  the  loss,  but  as  4  to  6. 
If  a  man  who  has  £400  gain  another  £400, 
his  condition  after  the  increase  is  not  very 
high :— if  a  man  who  has  £400  lose  the  £400, 
his  condition  after  the  loss  is  as  low  as  it  ever 
can  be.  When  a  man  who  had  originally  £4(N) 
receives  a  gain  of  £400,  his  fortune  is  still 
capable  of  receiving  accession  upon  accession 
without  end :  but  when  a  man  whose  original 
fortune  was  £400  has  lost  £400,  there  is  no 
room  for  any  further  losses. 

A  pecuniary  interest  to  act  in  the  character 
of  a  cause  of  falsehood  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Mritness,  and  thence  upon  the  testimony  he  ex- 
hibits, roust  be  in  existence  at  the  very  time 
in  which  he  is  occupied  in  the  delivery  of  such 
testimony :  —  the  good  or  evil  dependent  on 
the  decision  for  which  his  evidence  is  to  fur- 
nish or  help  to  furnish  a  ground,  must  be  still 
in  prospect  and  not  in  possession  at  the  time. 
Whether  at  the  time  at  which  the  fact  in 
question  presented  itself,  or  is  supposed  to 
have  presented  itself  to  bis  cognizance,  the 
interest  were  or  were  not  then  in  existence, 
mHkes  to  this  purpose  no  material  difference. 
Although  the  interest  were  in  existence,  and 
his  affections  consequently  exposed  to  the 
action  of  it  at  the  time,  yet  if  at  the  time  of 
giving  his  testimony  that  interest  be  no  longer 
in  existence,  its  action  on  his  affections  is  at 
an  end  —  his  testimony  is  no  longer  exposed 
to  be  induenced  by  it.  Although  at  the  time 
when  the  fact  presented  itself  to  his  cogniz- 
ance, the  interest  were  not  then  in  existence, 
nor  his  affections  accordingly  exposed  to  the 
action  of  it,  yet  if  at  the  time  of  giving  his 
testimony  ^e  interest  be  in  existence,  and  his 
affections  exposed  accordingly  to  the  action  of 
it,  his  testimony  is  as  much  or  nearly  as  much 
exposed  to  be  induenced  by  it,  as  if  it  had 
already  been  in  existence  at  the  time  when 
the  fact  presented  itself  to  his  cognizance. 

Where,  by  the  rules  of  law,  pecuniary  inte- 
rest would  operate  in  the  way  of  exclusion  — 
and  to  get  rid  of  the  objection,  and  render  the 
witness  admissible,  expedients  have  been  em- 
ployed for  extinguishing  the  interest,  and 
thereby  neutralizing,  as  it  were,  the  mind  of 
the  witness,  by  causing  it  no  longer  to  be  ex- 
posed to  be  acted  upon,  as  supposed,  by  any 
such  sinister  force,  — so  far  as  consists  in  the 
opening  of  a  source  of  information  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  sealed  up,  and 
thereby  preventing  the  undue  decision  or  de- 
nial of  justice  that  for  want  of  such  infor- 
mation might  have  taken  place,  the  practice 
undeniably  appears  to  be  useful  and  desirable, 
and  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  justice.  But 
if  on  any  occasion  the  effect  of  it  be.  as  it  na- 
turally enough  \vill  be,  to  withdraw  the  testi- 
mony in  question  altogether  from  suspicion, 
and  cause  it  to  be  regarded  as  no  longer  sub- 


ject to  the  action  of  any  sinister  iattiewt,  in 
this  respect  the  tendency  of  the  operation  is 
Mlacious. 

Interest  in  the  present  instance — ^pecuniaiy 
interest  —  is  created  either  by  hope  of  gain 
or  fear  of  loss. 

Hope  of  gain  is  the  most  common  case,  — 
the  witness,  for  example,  to  a  will,  having  a 
legacy  depending  on  the  validity  of  the  wilL 

In  this  case,  two  expedients  have  presented 
themselves  for  the  clearing  away  of  the  inte- 
rest:—  1.  One  is,  the  putting  the  witness 
in  possession  of  the  expected  good,  the  legacy. 
In  this  case,  he  has  no  longer  anything  to  giiin 
by  the  confirmation  of  the  will :  and  it  it 
consequence  reputed  clear  from  the  action  of 
any  sinister  interest.  2.  Another  is  the  en- 
gaging him  to  give  up  his  right  to  receive  the 
expected  good,  the  legacy.  In  this  case,  ha 
has  no  longer  any  assistance  to  hope  for  from 
the  law  towards  the  obtainment  of  the  ex- 
pected good,  the  legacy :  —  and  in  this  case 
also,  is  in  consequence  reputed  dear  from  the 
action  of  any  sinister  interest.  In  this  case, 
the  provision  of  the  law  would  be  but  incom- 
plete, nor  would  it  extend  to  all  the  cases 
which  the  expedient  was  intended  to  embrace, 
if  the  extirpation  of  the  interest  depended 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  offer  made  by  the 
witness  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  mere  offer  has 
accordingly  been  deemed  sufficient,  whether 
accepted  or  not  accepted :  —  care  being  taken 
to  enact,  that  after  an  offer  to  this  effect, 
whether  the  offer  be  accepted  or  not  accepted, 
his  right  to  compel  the  payment  of  the  money 
or  money's  worth  shall  be  equally  at  an  end. 

If,  however,  it  be  really  supposed,  that  by 
any  such  mechanical  process  the  mind  of  man 
can  really  be  cleared  of  interest,  or  that  the 
security  for  truth,  for  the  absence  of  incor- 
rectness and  mendacity,  b  after  the  perform- 
ance of  any  such  ceremony  in  any  considerable 
degree  greater  than  before,  the  supposition 
will  upon  examination  be  found  delusive. 
Against  simple  incorrectness  it  will  be  found 
of  little  or  no  use.  Against  mendacity  — 
against  wilful  perjury,  —  it  will  be  found  of 
no  use  at  all. 

Mendacity — wilful  perjury  —  out  of  the 
question,  any  departure  from  the  line  of  per- 
fect correctness,  of  absolute  truth,  can  have 
no  other  cause  than  that  of  bias.  Whatever 
deviation  from  that  line  may  take  place  in  bis 
testimony,  the  witness  himself  is  not  sensible 
of  any  such  deviation ;  if  he  be,  so  far  as  be 
is,  so  far  is  bis  testimony  mendacious,  and 
himself  a  perjurer.  In  this  case,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  state  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties in  relation  to  the  facts  in  question,  — bis 
perception — bis  judgment — his  memory,  be- 
fore the  operation,  it  does  not  seem  natural, 
that  by  the  operation  any  very  determinate 
or  natural  alteration  should  be  produced. 

But,  suppose  the  bias  previously  existing 
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■nd  in  acdon.  And  suppose  the  legal  process 
to  hare  cleared  away  this  sinister  interest, 
this  cause  of  aberration,  from  the  line  of 
truth,  —  there  remains  another,  which  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  it  to  clear  away,  and 
of  which  the  action  will  naturally  be  more 
powerful  than  that  of  the  bias  itself.  This  is 
his  regard  for  his  own  character,  —  for  his  own 
reputation  in  respect  of  veracity,  —  his  sen- 
sibility to  the  pains  of  the  moral  sanction. 
Before  the  time  and  occasion  for  the  perform- 
mnce  of  this  legal  ceremony  can  have  taken 
place,  he  will  almost  always  have  given  his 
statement  of  the  aflair : — it  is  from  this  state- 
ment alone  that  in  general  the  party  who  has 
mn  interest  in  the  restoration  of  the  testimony 
can  obtain  that  information  from  which  his 
inducement  to  put  in  practice  the  expedient 
for  the  clearing  away  the  objection  was  de- 
rived. But  bavbg  once  given  his  account  of 
the  matter,  the  Mritness  is  concerned,  in  point 
of  reputation,  to  abide  by  it:  were  he  to 
depart  from  it  in  any  considerable  degree, 
what  he  has  to  lose  by  such  departure  is  so 
much  of  bis  reputation  as  is  at  stake :  what 
be  has  to  gain  by  such  departure  is  nothing 
at  alL  But  as  it  is  with  mechanical,  so  is  it 
with  human  action :  to  command  it,  any  the 
leatst  particle  of  force  is  sufficient,  so  long  as 
there  is  nothing  to  oppose  it  on  the  other  side. 
In  the  case  of  mendacity,  the  notion  of  the 
aapposed  extirpation  of  the  sinister  interest 
will  be  found  equally  delusive.  Whatever 
uitere«t  it  was  that  gave  birth  to  the  menda- 
cious design,  that  interest  will  not  be  found  to 
have  undergone  from  the  process  any  material 
change.  It  will  be  found,  either  that  the  self- 
same interest  will  be  found  still  to  continue, 
or  that  another  interest,  or  g^oup  of  inte- 
rests, equally  efficient,  have  been  substituted 
in  the  room  of  it :  and,  at  any  rate,  the  inte- 
rest that  respects  reputation  will  be  found  to 
apply  alike  to  this  case  as  well  as  to  the  other. 
Saving  the  extraordinary  and  not  to  be  looked 
tor  case  of  unbought  and  thankless  perjury, 
for  the  benefit  of  somebody  else,  mendacity, 
on  the  part  of  a  non-party  witness,  all  profit- 
seeking  mendacity, — supposes  conspiracy,  all 
conspiracy  supposes  confidence.  But  whatever 
be  the  ground  or  cause  of  confidence,  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  any  such  mechanical  process 
as  that  in  question  to  destroy  the  confidence, 
or  take  away  the  inducements,  whatever  they 
may  have  been,  that  led  to  the  performance 
of  the  criminal  engagement.  After  the  ope- 
ration, and  so  far  in  consequence  of  it,  it  may 
happen  to  the  conspirators  to  deceive  one 
another ;  but  so  it  equally  might,  had  no  such 
operation  been  performed.  Moreover,  so  long 
•s  the  conspiracy,  and  the  confidence  which  is 
connected  with  and  necessary  to  give  birth  to 
it,  lasts,  the  employment  of  these  expedients 
will  be  among  the  necessary,  or  at  least  the 
natoral  fruits  of  it.    If  without  the  employ- 


ment  of  one  or  other  of  these  expedients,  the 
law  excludes  the  testimony  in  question,  the 
employment  of  one  of  these  expedients  is 
necessary  to  the  purpose  of  the  conspiracy. 
If,  although  the  testimony  be  admitted,  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  witness  be  looked  upon 
as  increased  by  the  extinguishment  of  the  inte- 
rest, the  expedient  of  the  apparent  extinguish, 
ment  of  the  interest  is  a  measure  that  may  be 
regarded  as  the  natural  fruit  of  the  conspiracy, 
though  not  absolutely  a  necessary  one. 

In  the  above  considerations,  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  interest  is  supposed  to  be  the 
expectation  of  gain,  and  not  the  apprehension 
of  loss.  Such  in  fact  accordingly  is  the  most 
common  case: — because  the  acquisition  at 
stake  being  most  commoiHy  not  yet  in  pos- 
session of  either:  both  have  something  to 
gain  by  the  event  of  the  suit,  neither  have 
anything  to  lose.  The  opposite  case,  how- 
ever, is  not  impossible,  even  on  this  side  — 
the  plaintiff  *s  side — of  the  cause.  For  if  the 
gain  to  be  made  by  the  false  witness  be  not 
too  great  for  the  pocket  of  the  suborning 
plaintiff,  it  may  happen  that  the  witness  takes 
his  payment  in  the  first  instance,  under  the 
condition  of  returning  it  should  the  decision 
be  adverse:  —  and  in  this  case,  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  interest  takes  the  shape  of  the 
apprehension  of  loss. 

But  there  remains  yet  another  case  that 
may  happen ;  viz.  that  the  side  which  gives 
birth  to  the  mendacious  conspiracy  is  the  de- 
fendant's side :  —  in  this  case,  the  property  at 
stake  is  already  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
conspirators — the  principal  in  the  business, — 
and  the  fund  being  already  in  hand,  there  will 
be  no  more  difficulty,  but  rather  less,  in  paying 
him  before  the  termination  of  the  suit  than 
afterwards. 

One  case  indeed  there  is,  in  which  the 
effect  of  the  process  may  be  to  produce  a  con- 
fidence which  is  not  unmerited.  This  is  where 
a  witness  to  the  transaction,  being  entitled  to 
an  emolument  arising  out  of  it  —  say  as  be- 
fore a  witness  to  a  will  entitled  to  a  legacy 
given  by  the  will — comes  forward  of  his  own 
accord,  and  gives  up  his  own  just  claim,  lest 
other  claims  —  claims  of  more  importance, 
and  which  he  knows  to  be  just  —  should  be 
defeated. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  man  of  pro- 
bity in  question  think  fit  to  make  this  sacri- 
fice of  his  own  to  other  interests  (understand 
pecuniary  interests,)  he  is  at  equal  liberty  so 
to  do  without  any  detersive  process,  as  under 
and  in  consequence  of  it.  The  interest  in 
question,  if  it  be  not  rendered  by  the  law  a 
ground  of  exclusion,  is  at  any  rate  rendered 
by  the  nature  of  men  and  things  in  a  certain 
degree  a  ground  of  suspicion :  —  if  impelled 
by  the  same  honourable  motives  in  this  case 
as  in  the  other,  he  choose  not  only  to  gain 
admittance  for  his  testimony,  but  in  this  way 
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to  augment  its  force,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent him. 

In  the  next  place,  what  in  this  case  is  the 
effect  of  the  operation  in  question  upon  the 
whole  body  of  rights  at  stake  taken  together? 
If  it  confirm  one  set  of  rights,  it  destroys 
another :  —  if  it  confirm  the  rights  of  a  man 
or  set  of  men  taken  without  distinction,  it 
destroys  the  rights  of  a  man,  who  by  his  ge- 
nerosity has  been  manifested  to  be  a  man  of 
superior  probity  and  desert. 

In  this  case,  then,  it  has  no  other  effect  than 
what  deserves  to  be  regretted.  And  upon 
the  whole,  if  it  really  clear  away  any  interest 
at  all,  it  does  not  clear  away  any  sinister 
interest ;  if  it  clear  away  interest  in  any  case, 
it  is  in  such  cases,  and  such  cases  only,  in 
which  that  interest  had  no  sinister  influence. 
Its  effects,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  are 
reducible  to  these  two :  either  to  the  pre- 
judice of  a  man  of  extraordinary  probity, 
it  deprives  a  man  of  his  rights  without  any 
benefit  to  truth  and  justice ;  or  in  favour  of  a 
witness  of  ordinary  mould  is  productive  of  an 
ill  grounded  confidence — producing  in  favour 
of  the  testimony  so  vamped  up,  a  degree  of 
confidence  beyond  any  that  properly  belongs 
to  it. 

.  CHAPTER  V. 

SITUATIONS. 

To  the  different  situations,  relations,  and 
conditions  in  life — public  and  private,  poli- 
tical and  domestic — several  different  sorts 
of  interests  either  singly  or  forming  different 
compounds,  are  apt  to  be  attached. 

1.  A  certain  species  and  degree  of  interest 
may  be  produced,  and  is  very  commonly  pro- 
duced, by  the  relation  between  customer 
and  dealer.  The  action  of  that  interest  will 
be  more  or  less  strong,  according  as  the 
dealings  are  more  or  less  extensive,  more  or 
less  regular  and  established,  down  to  purely 
casuaL  Let  them  be  extensive  to  a  certain 
degree,  regular  to  a  certain  degree, — and  nei- 
therof  them  an  uncommon  degree — the  profit 
to  the  dealer  may  in  the  way  of  interest  ope- 
rate as  a  sort  of  annuity,  subject  to  increase 
or  decrease  with  the  prosperity  of  the  cus- 
tomer, and  thereby  dependent  on  the  event 
of  the  cause. 

If,  as  a  cause  or  consequence  of  this  rela- 
tion in  the  way  of  pecuniary  interest,  a  rela- 
tion of  friendship,  sympathy,  and  good  will, 
more  or  less  warm,  should  happen  to  have 
taken  place,  here  are  two  distinguishable  spe- 
cies of  interest  combined  in  one. 

2.  The  relation  between  protector  and  pro- 
tege,* between  a  person  seeking  advance- 


•  The  French  word  protegf.  is  nearly  adopted 
into  the  English  language.  There  was  the  most 
urgent  want  of  it.  The  wcid  patron,  which  used 
to  serve  for  protector,  has  no  conelative  to  it : 


ment  in  any  line,  and  a  person  supposed  to  be 
able  and  willing  to  promote  his  audvancemeiit 
in  that  same  line,  is  a  relation  of  much  the 
same  nature  in  this  respect  as  that  between 
dealer  and  customer ;  though  the  ground  ci 
expectation  not  being  so  open  to  sense  and 
distinct  observation  as  in  the  other  case,  the 
nature  and  strength  of  the  interest  does  not 
so  distinctly  exhibit  itself  to  view.  It  is  in 
nature  and  degree  of  course  as  diversified,  in 
the  first  place,  as  the  aggregate  group  of  pro- 
fit-seeking occupations ;  —  as  diversified,  in 
the  next  place,  as  the  ways  in  which  in  each 
occupation  it  may  be  in  the  way  of  one  man 
to  serve  and  help  another,  are  diversified. 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  relation  between 
dealer  and  customer,  the  relation  of  sympathy 
and  good  will — with  the  interest  created  by 
that  relation — is  at  any  rate  a  very  frequent 
accompaniment  to  the  purely  pecuniary  re- 
lation ;  —  though  owing  to  the  tyranny,  to 
the  imputation  of  which  one  side  of  the  rela- 
tion, and  the  insensibility  and  ingratitude,  to 
the  imputation  of  which  the  other  side  is  ob- 
noxious, not  a  necessary  and  inseparable  one. 

3.  Another  interest  of  the  same  kind  in 
both  respects,  is  that  which  attaches  to  the 
relation  between  master  and  servant :  mean- 
ing hired  servant.  So  long  as  it  subsists  — 
unless  where  the  determination  of  it  is  de- 
cided upon — desire  of  retaining,  apprehen- 
sion of  losing,  pecuniary  advantage,  will  be 
certain  accompaniments ;  sympathy  and  good 
will  on  the  part  of  the  servant  as  toward  the 
master,  a  natural  accompaniment,  though 
unhappily  not  an  inseparable  one.  The  in- 
terest, simple  or  compound,  produced  by  it  — 
the  magnitude  of  the  interest,  will  in  both 
branches  of  it  be  susceptible  of  an  indefinite 
multitude  of  degrees,  according  to  the  rela- 
tive magnitude  of  the  emolument,  multiplied 
by  the  probable  duration  of  it,  as  dedudble 
from  the  past  duration  or  from  other  dream- 
stances.  It  will  be  influenced  by  the  nature 
of  the  service,  whether  domestic  or  in  any 
line  of  profit-seeking  occupation :  by  the  rank 
of  the  servant  in  the  service,  in  the  case  of  a 
service  comprehending  different  ranks. 

4.  In  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
relation  between  master  and  bond  -  servant, 
including  that  between  master  and  apprentice 
(of  which  last,  the  apprentice  is  the  spedes 
which  makes  the  greatest  figure,)  the  interest 
which  attaches  includes  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  relation  between  master  and 
hired  servant,  with  the  addition  of  all  the 
hopes  and  all  the  fears  of  which  the  coerdre 
power  attached  to  the  superior  condition  can- 
not but  be  productive.  So  &r  as  fears  are 
eoncemed,  the  additional  interest  with  which 
this  relation  is  pregnant,  may  be  referred  to 


clkntf  the  correlative  to  pairomut  in  the  Ian- 
guage  of  andent  Rome,  is  notso  in  that  of  £og- 
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the  bead  of  self-pre^rvation ;  viz.  as  against 
the  punigbments  which  at  all  times,  and  on 
all  occsLsions,  howsoever  moderated  by  law, 
or  morality,  or  humanity,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  such  master  to  inflict. 

5.  In  the  interest,  which  in  the  instance 
of  the  child  attaches  to  the  relation  between 
parent  and  child,  are  included  all  the  interests 
which  attach  to  the  relation  between  master 
and  apprentice,  but  all  of  them  natui^y  ex- 
isting and  acting  in  much  greater  force.  To 
these  are  added,  as  peculiar  to  this  relation  in 
contradistinction  to  the  other,  the  two  addi« 
tional  interests  created  by  fieunily  attachment, 
and  the  hopes  and  fears  attached  to  the  pro- 
spect of  succession,  t.  e.  to  the  prospect  of 
succeeding  to  the  property,  or  to  a  share  in 
the  property  of  the  parent,  on  the  occasion  - 
of  his  decease. 

6.  The  interest,  which  in  the  instance  of 
the  parent  attaches  io  the  same  relation, 
contains  but  one  or  two  of  the  elementary 
interests  of  which  the  compound  inter^t  in 
the  last  preceding  case  is  composed — a  spice 
of  sympathy  and  good  will,  heightened  by  a 
Bpice  of  fiunily  attachment.  Yet  in  so  much 
higher  a  degree  do  these  efficient  causes  of 
partiality  exist  in  this  case  than  in  the  other, 
that  the  inferiority  in  number  is  commonly 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  superiority 
of  force.  Though  in  point  of  mere  self-re- 
garding pecuniary  interest,  the  profit  or  loss 
redounding  indirectly  to  the  child  from  profit 
or  loss  accruing  to  the  parent,  is  much  more 
determinate  than  the  profit  or  loss  redounding 
indirectly  to  the  parent  from  profit  or  loss 
accruing  to  the  child,  yet  such,  it  is  generally 
understood,  is  the  superiority  of  partiality 
created  in  the  latter  case  from  natitral  afiec- 
tion,  —  from  the  emotion  of  sympathy  and 
good  will,  created  and  kept  up  by  the  view 
of  the  physical  relation,  —  that  as  far  as  bias 
ia  concerned,  the  testimony  of  the  parent  is 
fiiU  as  liable  to  be  warped  in  fiivour  of  the 
cause  of  the  child,  as  the  testimony  of  the 
child  in  fiivonr  of  the  cause  of  the  parent. 
So  fiillacioas  would  be  the  result,  if  interests 
were  to  be  merely  counted,  without  being 
duly  weighed. 

Tet  according  to  the  rules  of  judging  esta- 
blished among  lawyers — 1  mean  Engliah  law- 
yers—  the  partiality  of  the  fiither  or  mother 
to  the  child  is  too  slight  to  furnish  a  ground 
lor  the  exclusion  of  their  testimony :  —  while 
ia  the  estimation  of  the  same  sages,  the  par- 
tiality created  by  the  expectation  of  a  sixpence 
ii  flo  irresistibly  powerfiil,  that  no  testimony 
exposed  to  so  dangerous  a  cause  of  seduction, 
ought  so  much  as  to  be  heard.  What  would 
be  the  reflection  of  a  mother,  if^  when  clasp- 
ing  her  child  to  her  bosom  in  a  fit  of  maternal 
fondness,  she  were  to  be  informed  that  she 
did  not  care  sixpence  for  her  darling,  and  that 
this  bad  been  settled  of  thought  wnd  study, 
Vol.  VI. 


from  an  opinion  derived  at  a  vast  expense 
from  the  experience  of  ages  by  the  sages  of 
the  law  ? 

To  the  Chinese,  who,  without  his  under* 
standing  any  more  of  the  country  and  its  in- 
habitants, should  hear  speak  of  a  nation  in 
which  this  strength  of  parental  afiection  was 
so  perfect  a  secret  to  the  mandarins  who  go» 
verned  it,  an  easy  mode  of  solving  the  enigma 
would  present  itself.  **  I  see  how  it  is  in  that 
country,"  he  would  say  to  himself:  *'  eunuchs 
are  there  the  only  lawyers."  He  would  little 
suspect  the  real  truth  of  the  case,  which  is, 
that  in  every  lawyer  there  are  two  men — the 
man  of  flesh  and  blood,  subsisting  such  as  na^ 
ture  formed  him,  and  the  man  of  law,  such  as 
he  has  been  formed  by  s  set  of  scientific  rules ; 
that  the  man  of  flesh  and  blood  may  in  point 
of  intelh'genee  be  below,  or  upon,  or  about  the 
common  level  as  it  may  happen ;  but  that  the 
man  of  law  is  to  be  found  constantly  at  a  pro- 
digious degree  below  it — ^has  at  a  prodigious 
expense  of  thought  and  study  succeeded  in 
fixing  himself  at  an  unfathomable  depth  below 
it.  That  between  these  two  men,  though  in- 
closed in  the  same  wrapper,  there  is  no  more 
communication  than  between  the  outer  and 
inner  sur£u:e8  of  a  Leyden  phial ;  and  that  the 
weakest  of  them  idl  is  never  so  unwise  iu 
his  own  generation,  as  to  govern  himself  in 
the  management  of  his  own  concerns  by  the 
rules  by  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  guidfl» 
himself  in  the  disposal  of  other  people's* 

7.  A  group  of  interests  the  same  in  species 
as  those  whieh,  on  the  part  of  the  child,  are 
produced  by  the  relation  between  parent  and 
child,  will'  on  the  same  part  be  produced  by 
the  relation  subsisting  between  Uie  child  and 
any  of  those  other  kindred,  who  after  the 
decease  of  the  parent,  or  even  during  his 
lifetime,  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  sub- 
stitutes or  representatives  of  the  parent-* 
the  grandfather  and  grandmother,  the  unde 
or  aunt,  the  elder  brother  or  sister,  and  so  on. 
To  each  of  these  relationships  a  group  of  inte^ 
rests  is  attached,  and  therefore,  of  causes  of 
partiality,  the  same  in  species  as  those  which 
attach  in  the  relationship  between  parent 
and  child,  varying  only  in  degree.  As  fiv  as 
can  be  determined  by  general  rules,  the  in- 
terest will  naturally  be  regarded  as  kss  and 
less  strong, — the  cause  of  partiality  conse- 
quently less  and  less  powerful/  the  more 
remote  the  relationship,  the  &rther  off  the 
superior  relation  who  represents  the  parent 
if  removed  in  the  line  of  natural  relationship 
from  the  person  he  thus  represents.  This 
criterion,  however,  whidi  in  the  character  oi 
a  general  criterion  is  no  otherwise  good  than 
inasmuch  as  the  nature  of  things  does  not 
^ord  a  better,  is  liable  m  each  particular 
instance  to  be  rendered  incorrect,  and  if 
blindly  adopted,  fallacious,  by  an  endless  va* 
riety  of  causes. 
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Between  the  vice -parent  and  the  vioe- 
child  (if  the  expreasbns  may  be  allowed,)  the 
connexion  will  be  stronger  after  the  decease 
of  the  parent  than  during  his  life.  Why? 
Because  the  frequency  of  the  occasions  which 
the  junior  relation  may  have  for  the  protec- 
tive services  of  the  senior  relative  will  natu- 
rally be  increased  by  the  removal  of  him  to 
whose  protection  recourse  would  naturaUy 
have  been  had  in  the  first  instance. 

Identity  of  sex  is  another  circumstance  by 
which  the  justness  of  any  inference  deduced 
from  the  mere  circumstance  of  priority  in  the 
Hne  of  relationship  would  be  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed. Age  in  the  instance  of  both  parties, 
but  especially  in  that  of  the  junior  relation, 
the  child,  is  another.  Both  parents  dead,  the 
child  in  infimcy,  the  services  of  a  grand- 
mother on  either  side  may  for  a  time  be  more 
immediately  useful,  whatever  be  the  sex  of 
the  child,  than  those  of  a  grandfather.  As 
the  child  advances  in  that  career  in  which 
the  difference  between  sex  and  sex  grows 
every  day  wider,  the  services  of  a  grand- 
parent of  its  own  sex  will  be  more  and  more 
valuable,  in  comparison  of  those  of  the  op- 
posite sex.  But  by  the  infinite  diversity  of 
varieties  of  which  the  interior  circumstances 
•f  fiunilies  are  susceptible  in^  respect  of  oc- 
cupation, habits  of  life,  pecuniary  wants  and 
pecuniary  means,  the  operation  cif  even  these 
causes  of  disturbance  is  susceptible  of  a  vast 
variety  of  other  disturbances. 

If  in  the  instance  of  any  such  senior  rela- 
tion, the  legal  power  annexed  to  the  condi- 
tion of  guardian  should  have  come  to  be 
superadded  to  the  natural  bond  of  attadi- 
ment  and  partiality  constituted  by  natural 
relationship,  an  attachment  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  the  weaker,  may,  in  virtue 
of  this  reinforcement,  become  the  stronger. 
Invested  thus  with  the  authority  of  a  fiither, 
an  unde  may  be  a  person  of  more  impor- 
tance in  the  eyes  of  a  niece,  than  even  her 
grandmother  on  either  side ;  the  aunt  to  her 
niece,  or  even  her  nephew,  than  a  grand- 
fiUJier  on  either  side ; — and  so  on  without 
end. 

Even  in  the  case  of  that  source  of  infer- 
ence, tiie  conclusion  derivable  from  it  may 
be  disturbed  by  the  circumstance  of  place  of 
abode.  If  the  house  of  the  guardian  relative 
be  the  abode  of  the  ward,  then  this  cause  of 
disturbance  has  no  place.  But  if  the  ward 
have  for  his  or  her  ordina7  abode,  the  house 
of  seme  other  near  relative,  while  the  per- 
sonal intereourse  with  the  guardian  rehition 
is  unfreqoent,  or  altogether  wanting,  the 
truth  oS  any  inforence  pronouncing  superior 
strength  of  partiality  from  the  mere  drcum- 
staace  of  guardianship,  must  be  manileatly 
precarious. 

Even  of  the  merely  casual  rektioii  or  con- 
nexion between  the  person  whose  testimony 


is  called  for,  and  the  person  on  wnose  behalf 
it  is  called  for— even  of  so  slight,  flimsy,  and 
fugitive  a  connexion  as  it  roi^t  seem  to  be, 
the  influence,  in  the  character  of  an  efficient 
cause  of  partiality  and  bias,  has  in  experience 
been  observed  to  be  far  from  inconsiderable. 
This  interest  appears  in  species  to  be  mudi 
the  same  as  that  which  in  the  case  of  a  more 
permanent  oonnexioo  engages  the  affections, 
and  good  wishes,  and  partialities  of  the  pro^ 
tector  on  the  side  of  the  protege.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  love  of  reputation,  of  the  love 
of  power,  and  of  an  emotion  which  grows  out 
of  the  love  of  power — sympathy  towards  the 
individual  who  gives  occasion  for  the  exercise 
of  it.  The  service  whidi  the  party  stands  in 
need  of  at  the  hands  of  the  witness  is  a  ser- 
-vice  of  more  or  less  importance,  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  interest  at  stake  upon 
the  event  of  the  suit ;  at  any  rate,  of  no  incon- 
siderable importance.  In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual belonging  to  the  inferior  classes,  that 
is,  in  the  case  of  the  great  m^ority  of  the 
whole  number  of  individuals  in  every  com- 
munity, a  service  of  this  sort  is  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  raise  the  importance  of  him 
who  is  called  upon  to  render  it,  in  his  own 
eyes :  —  on  an  important  theatre,  he  becomes 
an  actor  in  a  scene  of  re^  life ;  —  in  the  party 
who  invokes  his  assistance  he  beholds  a  sort 
of  expectant  dependent,  whose  fate  hangs  in 
some  sort  upon  his  service ;  —  and  in  a  case 
where  corruption  and  criminal  consdouaness 
are  out  of  the  question,  he  finds  his  character 
held  up  in  the  drde  of  his  acquaintance  in  a 
fiivourable  and  honourable  point  of  view,  by 
the  certificate  of  veradty  implicitly  contained 
in  the  demand  thus  made  upon  him  for  the 
ezerdse  of  that  virtue.* 


*  In  the  language  o(  the  English  law,  a  wit- 
ness whoae-good  wishes  are  looked  upon  as  betn^f 
in  favour  of  the  party  bv  whom  his  testimony  is 
called  for,  is  called  a  willing  witness :  one  whose 
wishes  are  looked  upon  as  being  adverse  lo  that 
side,  an  unwilling  witness. 

Addressing  myself  once  to  a  friend  whose  ex- 
perience was  such  as  in  the  case  in  qucstioD  was 
calnilatfd  to  stamp  a  particular  value  on  his  esti- 
mate, I  asked  him  what,  if  he  were  obli^  to 
assign  a  proportion,  would  be  the  oroportioa  he 
should  name  as  between  the  numoer  of  willing 
and  the  number  of  unwilling  witnesses.  After  due 
reflection,  the  answer  was,  the  proportion  of  M 
to  k  The  coi\)ecture  of  another  was  20  to  I. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake,  if  the 
magnitude  of  this  ratio  were  to  be  imputed  to  no 
other  causes  than  those  mentioned  in  the  text. 
Three  or  four  other  causes  require  to  be  taken 
into  the  account :  one  of  these  universal  and  per- 
petual in  its  operation ;  the  other  arisinj 
particulariy  out  of  the  actual  state  of  the  J 
lawt  — 

I.  Among  the  several  indications  which  have 
been  mentioned,  though  fkr  tnm  beins  the  only 
oncL  as  leading  to  the  discovery  of  evioeBee,  one 
is  the  Information  expressly  given,  or  fVes  con. 
veisatioa  used  on  the  subtject,  by  we  percipient 
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Thu  much  lor  the  case  where  the  group 
of  nAtarally  aasoeiated  interests  are  supposed 
to  be  all  active,  and  all  dubbing  their  re- 
spectife  influences  in  the  character  of  causes 
of  partiality,  on  the  same  side.  But  all  fk- 
milies  are  liable  to  become  theatres  of  dis- 
sension ;  and  by  every  instance  of  dissension, 
one  or  more  of  these  naturaDy-assodated  and 
GoojuQCtly-acting  interests  may  come  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  group. 

The  inference  firom  connexion,  natural  or 
dril,  permanent  or  casual,  to  partiality,  will 
appear  still  more  plainly  to  be  in  £uilt,  where 
the  cirde  of  the  same  family  indudes  both 
parties  in  the  cause.  The  affections,  and 
thence  the  testimony  of  a  witness,  may  in 
this  case  be  drawn  toward  the  side  of  the 
plaintiff  by  one  species  of  interest — towards 
that  of  the  defendant  by  another ;  towards 
the  one  by  pecuniary  interest  —  towards  the 
other  by  sympathy  and  good  will :  or  even  to 
each  by  an  interest  of  the  same  spedes,  and 
in  a  degree  altogether  indeterminate  in  dther 
case :  —  to  eadi  by  expectation  of  pecuniary 
benefit,  to  a  value  on  one  side,  or  on  both, 
altogether  unsusceptible  of  liquidation. 

A  consideration  in  all  these  cases,  manifest 
even  to  the  most  superficial  glance,  is — how 
inconsiderable  and  in&Uibly  ineffident  a  cause 
of  bias  and  partiality  the  assurance  of  this  or 


witness  himself.  In  this  case,  the  actual  and 
direct  information  spontaneously  given  is  a 
scarcdy  ever  failing  indication  or  good  will  al- 
ready  entertained  by  the  informant  towards  the 
party  to  whom  the  infbimatSon  is  thus  voluntarily 
oommunieated.  Even  where  no  such  direct  and 
purposed  communication  takes  place,  but  the 
mibniiation  comes  round  to  the  party  through  a 
course  in  some  measure  acddental,  by  repetition 
of  the  casual  conversation  of  the  witness  in  which 
h  oriipnates,  the  freedom  and  publidty  of  the 
discourse  is  at  least  a  mark  of  the  aMence  of 
111  wills — inasmuch  as,  in  case  of  a  disposition  of 
thai  adverse  kind,  strict  silence  would  be  pre- 
scribed by  it,  and  every  word  that  could  be  ex- 
pected to  tnmspire  would  be  an  act  exercised  in 
opposition  to  the  supposed  wish  and  purpose. 

2.  Another  cause  is,  that  so  far  as  a  man  has 
his  choice  of  witnessea, — and  that,  of  the  persons 
who  are  pointed  out  to  him  by  thdr  respective  op- 
portunities as  likdy  to  have  obtained  such  per- 
eeptioQs  as,  with  relation  to  the  fiscts  in  quesUoo, 
have  rendeted  them  perdpient  wimesses, — such 
and  such  alone  will  naturally  be  called  upon  by 
him  to  come  forward  in  the  character  of  deposing 
witnesses  as  he  expects  to  find  well  disposed,  or 
at  least  not  ill  disposed  to  his  side  of  the  cause. 
Bat  so  long  as  they  are  not  ill  disposed,  if,  before 
they  are  thus  called  upon,  they  were  but  neutral, 
the  tendency  of  the  cause  already  above  noticed 
k,  as  is  there  observed,  to  render  them  favour, 
able,  to  range  thdr  wishes  and  partialities  on  his 
side. 

3.  The  case  is  the  same,  so  far  as  the  choice  of 
witnesses  results  from  the  choice  of  facts.  Among 
the  evidentiary  facts  which  the  cause  furnishes, 
sudi  and  such  alone-  will  naturally  be  endea- 
voured to  be  established,  the  evidence  of  which 
Ftsents  itself  to  a  man  as  likely  to  operate  in 


that  certain  but  limited  sum,  expectant  upon 
the  event  of  a  cause,  upon  the  determination 
of  it  in  favour  of  this  or  that  one  of  the  par- 
ties, say  the  plaintiff,  must  frequently  be,  in 
comparison  of  the  opposite  interest  created 
by  the  apprehension  of  forfeiting  the  good  will 
of  the  other  party  in  the  same  cause,  when 
upon  that  good  will  depends  a  train  of  ser- 
vices, till  then  counted  upon  as  certain,  to  a 
value  some  number  of  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  money  to  be  gained.  A  point  suf- 
fidently  manifest  in  this  case  is,  that  if  pre- 
sumption of  partiality,  as  deduced  from  in- 
terest, even  pecuniary  interest  (were  there 
no  other  spedes  of  interest,)  were  a  proper 
ground,  not  merely  for  directing  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  testimony  of  a  witness,  but  for 
shutting  the  door  agaSnst  it  altogether,  it  is 
rather  on  the  side  of  the  defendant  than  on 
the  ude  of  the  plaintiff,  that  testimony  so  dr- 
cumstanced  should  be  forbidden  to  be  pro- 
duced. 

All  things  conndered,  it  will  be  found,  that 
from  the  countenance  of  a  man,  and  the  tone 
and  turn  of  his  answers,  indications  much 
more  instructive  will  generally  be  obtainable 
in  regard  to  the  state  of  his  affections,  consi- 
dered as  liable  to  operate  on  his  evidence  as 
a  cause  of  bias,  than  frt>m  any  such  superficial 
marks  as  can  be  afforded  by  any  exterior  re- 


favour  of  the  principal  fact  which  the  nature  of 
his  daim  engages  him  to  establish.  If  in  this 
way  this  or  that  fact  appear  to  make  against  him, 
he  will  turn  aside  from  it,  and  leave  to  the  other 
side  the  brinfinff  forward  that  fact,  with  the  evi- 
dence by  which  It  would  be  established. 

4.  A  cause  particularly  connected  with  the  ac- 
tual state  of  Enelish  jurisprudence,  is  the  want 
of  the  means  or  commanding  the  testimony  of 
unwilling  witnesses,  of  witnesses  whose  possession 
of  the  required  facts  is  inferred  fVom  their  situa- 
tion at  the  time  in  question;  in  a  word,  from  any 
other  source  than  informatioa  furnished  directly^ 
or  indirectly  from  themsdves.  The  effect  of  this 
defidency  will  be  most  readily  and  dearly  per* 
ceived,  by  the  observation  of  those  cases  to  which 
it  does  not  extend.  On  the  occasion  of  those  pre- 
liminary examinations  which  have  pbce  in  the 
case  of  prosecutions  forsuch  crimes  as  have  been 
raised  by  the  law  to  the  rank  of  fdonies,  evidence 
of  all  sorts  is  brought  forward  as  fast  as  the  lighu 
afforded  by  one  witness  serve  to  indicate  the  fur- 
ther lights  that  may  be  expected  from  another : 
and  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  whose  evidence 
being  of  the  hearsay  kind,  could  not  with  pro- 
priety be  reodved  into  the  mass  of  evidence  ob 
which  the  grounds  of  the  dedsion  arecomposed, 
may  yet,  in  the  character  of  indicative  evidence, 
serve  to  bring  to  light  the  testimony  of  imme- 
diate wimesses.  whohdng  iU  disposed  to  that  side 
of  the  cause  which  stood  in  need  of  their  assist- 
ance, would  not  have  come  forward  of  themselves, 
nor  would  have  been  brought  fonnid  at  ail,  but 
for  ^e  indication  so  obtained. 

But  the  greater  the  number  of  unwilling  wit- 
nesses which  are  by  the  above  or  any  other  cause 
exduded,  the  greater  of  course  must  be  the  num-  . 
her  of.  willing  witnesses,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  brought  forwaro  and  examined. 
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lation  or  connexion,  domestic  or  civil,  natural 
or  acquired,  with  all  the  interests  attached : 
and  that,  although  the  influence  of  these  ex- 
terior influencing  drcumstances  ought  never 
to  be  overlooked,  yet  neither  ought  it  ever 
to  be  implicitly  relied  upon  as  an  indication 
capable  of  superseding  the  demand  for  look- 
ing out  for  such  ulterior  lights  as  may  be  de- 
ducible  from  the  particular  circumstances  of 
eaeh  individual  cause. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MAKESHIFT  EVIDENCS. 

§  1.  Cagttalhf  written  Evidence. 

T.  Where,  by  a  party  standing  in  the  same 
situation  in  point  of  interest,  as  the  deceased* 
author  of  a  casuaMy  written  discourse — a  let- 
ter or  memorandum,  a  statement  supposed  to 
be  applicable  to  the  question  of  fiict  upon  the 
carpet,  —  any  such  letter  or  memorandum  is 
produced,  the  first  care  of  the  judge  ought  to 
be,  to  put  himself  upon  his  guard  against  the 
characteristic  fraud  to  whidi  this  species  of 
evidence  is  exposed.  He  will  inquire  and  con- 
sider whether  it  be  or  be  not  likely,  that  un- 
der the  individual  circumstances  of  the  case, 
in  the  view  of  compassing  an  object  which 
could  not  be  compassed  tiU  after  his  death  — 
such  as  the  advantage  of  an  individual  or  class 
of  persons  dear  to  him,  or  the  detriment  of 
an  individual  or  class  of  persons  odious  to  him, 
the  author  of  the  paper  should  have  set  him- 
self to  fiibricate  false  evidence — evidence  of 
the  £idsity  of  which  he  himself  was  conscious 
—  in  consideration  of  the  security  which  the 
hand  of  death  would  by  that  time  have  af- 
forded him  against  shame  and  reproach,  as 
well  as  against  legal  punishment. 

2.  If,  under  the  individual  circumstances 
of  the  case,  mendacity  does  not  appear  pro- 
bable, the  next  point  for  the  consideration 
of  the  judge  is  —  how  fiur  it  may  be  probable 
that,  under  the  same  circumstances,  incor- 
rectness and  so  far  falsity  on  the  part  of  the 
statement,  might  be  produced  by  the  effect  of 
bias. 

3.  If  the  correctness  of  the  statement  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  impaired  either  in  the 
way  of  mendacity  or  by  bias,  another  point  for 

■  his  consideration  will  be  —  whether  the  am- 
plitude  of  the  statement  may  not  have  been 
narrowed  to  the  prejudice  of  either  party  by 
omissions,  designed  or  undesigned. 

4.  To  assist  his  judgment  on  the  above 
points,  the  judge  will  tdre  into  consideration 
the  relation  of  the  writer  in  question  to  the 
cause  upon  the  carpet ;  viz.  whether,  had  he 

•  Deceased,]  For  so  long  as  he  b  living,  the 
fwaid  cannot,  upon  the  principles  of  this  work, 
takeplace  r  the  success  of  it  being  tendered  hope- 
las  by  the  examinaUon  of  the  person  in  question 
vh/d  voce  upon  oath. 


been  alive,  he  wouM  hate  been  a  party  to  it, 
sole  or  in  conjunction  with  other  parties :  and 
if  not,  whether,  with  reference  to  him  or  them 
who  at  that  time  could  have  been  parties,  or 
with  reference  to  those  who  at  the  tkne  of 
the  cause  upon  the  carpet  are  now  parties,  be 
would  have  been  in  any  of  the  situations,  as 
above  enumerated,  to  which  different  inte- 
rests liable  to  act  in  the  character  of  sinister 
interests  are  naturally  attached. 

5.  He  will  moreover  consider,  not  who  was 
the  writer,  but  who  was  the  author,  —  not 
whose  hand  the  writing  is,  but  whose  dis- 
course it  is,  —  of  whose  mind  the  statement 
it  contains  is  the  expression.  A  written  dis- 
course may  be  the  discourse  of  a  person  other 
than  he  by  whose  hand  it  was  written, — 
either  as  being  a  transcript,  a  discourse  tran- 
scribed mediately  or  inunediately  fi^m  an 
original  writing — from  a  writing  of  whid>  the 
writer  was  the  author,  —  or  as  having  been 
written  from  dictation,  i.  e.  from  the  ¥Fords 
as  spoken,  or  from  memory. 

6.  If  the  plea  assigned  for  the  exhibitieB  of 
the  written  casual  evidence  in  question^- the 
letter  or  memorandum — be,  not  death  of  the 
author,  but  peregrination,  tha  danger  of  the 
characteristic  fi«ud  will  here  likewise  require 
to  be  considered :  whether  the  memorandum 
or  letter  obtained  fit>m  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion were  not  obtained  from  him,  either  in 
the  expectation  of  his  quitting  the  country 
of  his  own  accord,  or  in  consequence  of  a  plan 
for  engaging  him  to  quit  it  after  the  furnish- 
ing of  this  evidence,  or  even  in  purauanec  of 
an  agreement  already  entered  into  with  him 
for  that  purpose. 

7.  The  case  may  be,  that  the  letter  or  me- 
morandum in  question  was  not  penned  till 
after  the  commencement  of  the  suit  in  the 
course  of  which  the  question  arises,  whether 
such  letter  or  memorandum  shall  be  received 
in  the  character  of  evidence.  In  this  case, 
the  judge  may  require  the  party  by  whom  it  n 
tendered  to  join  with  the  adverse  party  in 
taking  measures  for  the  subjecting  the  testi- 
mony in  question  to  the  truth-insuring  pro- 
cess, in  its  several  features  of  oral  examination 
-^judicial  scrutiny  l^  the  judge,  cross-exa- 
mination by  the  adverse  party  or  his  agent — 
or  such  of  them  as  the  system  of  procedure 
established  in  the  foreign  country  in  question 
will  admit  of.  And  as  a  means  of  engaging 
him  to  this  concurrence,  will  be  the  render- 
ing the  accompUshment  of  the  process  in 
question  a  condition  sine  qua  non  of  the  ad- 
mission of  this  lot  of  evidence. 

8.  In  the  same  way,  provision  may  be  made 
by  the  judge  for  giving  trustworthiness  to  a 
lot  of  written  casual  evidence,  already  in  ex- 
istence before  the  commencement  of  the  suit. 
In  both  cases,  the  lot  of  evidence  in  question, 
whether  the  substance  of  it  be  or  be  not  ad- 
mitted  in  conelusion  into  the  mass  of  ultimate 
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evidence,  servet  In  the  diaraeter  of  indicative 
evidence. 

9.  If  through  poverty,  the  party  by  whom 
the  written  casual  evidence  is  aidduced  be 
unable  to  join  in  the  measures  requisite  for 
subjecting  it  in  the  foreign  country  to  the 
proper  examination,  it  will  rest  with  the  judge 
whether  to  exclude  it,  or  to  receive  it  into 
the  mass  of  ultimate  evidence.  But  if  the 
party  by  whom  it  is  opposed  offer  to  defray 
the  costs  of  such  examination  at  his  own  ex- 
peuse,  such  offer  ought  to  be  accepted*  sub* 
ject  to  the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  other  party  from  being  defini- 
tively  a  sufferer  by  the  deky,  especially  if  it 
appear  that  the  desire  of  the  undue  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  dehiy  is  the  motive,  or  among 
the  motives,  by  which  such  ofier  has  been 
produced. 

10.  Supposing  the  hiw  on  this  behalf  to  be 
as  above,  and  to  be  generally  known  and  un- 
derstood, — the  less  the  expense  of  examina- 
tion in  pnrtibus  extemis,  the  less  the  probable 
expense  of  such  examination,  the  less  the 
probability  of  the  characteristic  fraud,  in  so 
&r  as  concerns  the  party  being  at  the  expense 
of  making  it  worth  the  witness'  while  to  quit 
his  country  for  the  purpose  of  fabricating  such 
evidence.  For^  supposing  that  expense  in- 
curred, the  design  which  on  this  supposition 
gave  birth  to  the  fraud  is  frustrated.  There 
remains  the  possible  case  —  that,  knowing 
the  witness  to  be  about  to  go  abroad  on  an- 
other account,  the  party  may,  without  the 
need  of  any  sueh  expense  as  above,  have  en- 
gaged him  to  furnish  the  makeshift  evidence 
in  question,  taking  his  chance  for  the  effect 
to  be  produced  by  it. 

§  2.  Hear$ay  Evidence. 

Hearsay  evidence,  t.  e.  oral  evidence  of 
oral  evidence: — oral  evidence  sanctioned, 
serutinixed,  and  cross-examined,  of  oral  evi- 
dence not  sanctioned,  not  scrutinized,  nor 
cross-examined. 

1.  In  the  case  of  hearsay  evidence,  against 
the  characteristic  fraud,  the  same  vigilant 
precautions  will  be  requisite  on  the  part  of 
the  judge  as  in  the  case  of  written  casual  evi- 
dence.  To  this  danger  is  moreover  added  that 
of  unintentional  incorrectness  in  the  state- 
ment given  by  the  deposing  witness  of  the 
discourse  supposed  to  have  been  uttered  in 
hia  presence  by  the  supposed  percipient  wit- 


2.  In  the  case  of  hearsav  evidence  of  more 
than  one  remove,  the  judge  will  of  course 
resort  at  once  to  the  supposed  percipient  wit- 
ness ;  —  the  attention  of  the  judge,  and 
through  him  of  the  parties,  will  of  course  be 
directed  at  once  to  the  supposed  percipient 
witness.  Should  he  be  at  home  and  forth- 
coming, the  occasion  for  applying  to  any  in- 
termediately reporting  witness  or  witnesses 


win  of  course  cease :  should  he  be  in  foreign 
parts,  everything  that  relates  to  the  provi- 
sional admission  of  his  evidence,  and  to  the 
purification  of  it,  applies  to  this  case,  in  the 
same  maimer  as  to  that,  where,  between  the 
deposing  witness  and  the  supposed  percipient 
witness,  there  is  no  supposition  of  any  intern- 
mediate  pen  or  tongue. 

§  3.  Evidence  extracted  in  a  mode  other  than 
the  mo$t  advantageouM. 

In  this  head  of  instruction,  an  apparent 
inconsistency  will  be  apt  to  present  itself  at 
first  view.  It  represents  the  legislator  as  sur- 
veying his  own  work,  acknowledging  its  im- 
perfections, and  suffering  them  to  continue 
unamended.  Such  and  such  are  the  different 
modes  of  extracting  evidence  that  have  been 
in  use :  of  these,  one  only  is  properly  adapted 
to  what  ought  to  be  its  purpose :  as  for  the 
others,  they  are  more  and  more  unfit,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  recede  from  this  only  proper 
one.  All  these  unfit  ones  I  continue,  not- 
withstanding their  unfitness;  and  so  doing,  I 
now,  instead  of  correcting  the  evil,  proceed 
to  apprise  you  of  it,  and  put  you  upon  your 
guard  agunst  their  respective  unfitness,  and 
of  the  several  degrees  and  causes  of  it. 

Upon  a  closer  inspection,  the  inconsistency 
would  be  found  partly  real  and  partly  only 
apparent : — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  to  abolish  a  few  ill- 
grounded  rules  on  the  subject  of  evidence,  is 
one  thing:  to  reform  the  whole  system  of 
procedure,  is  another  thing.  The  former  task 
would  be  comparatively  short  and  easy ;  the 
other,  at  best  long  and  difficult.  The  former 
task  might  be  accomplished  long  before  the 
other,  or  though  the  other  were  never  to  be 
accomplished. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  although  a  thorough 
reform  were  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  im- 
perfect modes  of  extracting  evidence  were 
all,  as  fiir  even  as  the  nature  of  things  per- 
mitted,  all  of  them  to  give  way  to  the  only 
perfect  one,  still  the  reform  would  operate  no 
otherwise  than  in  futuro  ;  —  the  masses  of 
evidence  that  had  been  collected  in  the  se- 
veral imperfect  modes  would  nevertheless 
remain  sueh  as  they  were :  they  could  not  be 
regenerated  and  collected  anew  according  to 
the  perfect  mode. 

3.  In  Uie  third  place,  there  are  several  cases 
in  which,  after  everything  that  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  reform,  after  the  powers  of  re- 
formation have  been  exhausted,  the  judge  is 
obliged  to  take  up  with  evidence  extracted  in  a 
comparatively  imperfect  and  disadvantageous 
mode :  —  in  which  the  evidence,  such  as  it  is, 
must  continue  to  be  employed  by  the  judge^ 
it  not  lying  within  the  power  of  the  legislator 
to  cause  it  to  be  extracted  in  any  less  disad- 
vantageous mode.  For  example,  evidence  ex» 
tracted  cau$d  aHd,  and  the  witness  dead. 
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1.  First  c«9e  of  suspicious  evidence/ — the 
suspicion  arising  from  its  having  been  extract- 
ed in  the  course  of  another  cause,  between 
other  parties. 

The  ground  of  infirmity  here  arises  from 
this  circumstance,  vis.  th^t  the  party  against 
wiiom  the  testimony  is  produced  had  no  op- 
portunity of  encountering  it  by  other  evi- 
dence. 

This  ground  will  be  stronger  or  weaker 
according  to  several  circumstances :  — 

It  may  be  that  the  part^%  against  whom 
the  evidence  was  produced  m  the  prior  cause 
had  exactly  the  same  interest,  or  what  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  an  interest  equally  strong, 
to  do  what  was  in  his  power  to  encounter  it, 
as  the  party  against  whom  it  is  produced  in 
the  case  upon  the  carpet.  And  though  the 
stakes  should  not  be  so  great,  yet  if  in  the 
prior  cause  the  interest  were  adequate  and  the 
means  adequate,  t.  «.  if  in  the  joint  con- 
siderations of  dehiy,  vexation,  and  expense, 
there  were  nothing  that  was  of  a  nature  ca^ 
pabl^  of  deterring  or  disabling  the  party  from 
encountering  the  evidence, — from  producing 
the  counter-evidence, — ^the  witnesses  whether 
to  the  same  &ct  or  to  the  ulterior  fSict,  ne- 
cessary to  the  purpose  in  this,  —  though  the 
interest  itself  were  less  strong,  the  effect  of 
it  upon  tbe  conduct  of  the  party  in  question, 
and  thence  upon  the  &te  of  the  cause,  would 
not  in  general  be  naturally  different. 

In  this  case,  the  only  infirmity  attending 
the  extraneous  evidence  with  reference  to  the 
purpose  of  the  principal  suit,  is  what  results 
from  this  circumstance,  viz.  that  a  man  can- 
not in  general  have  the  same  confidence  in  the 
exertions  of  another  as  be  has  in  his  own.  To 
the  party  it  will  accordingly  be  apt  to  appear, 
that  if  in  the  prior  cause  the  encountering  of 
the  evidence  had  fallen  to  his  share,  instead 
of  that  of  the  actual  party  in  that  cause — vis. 
the  party  against  whom  it  was  produced  in 
that  cause — his  exertions  might  have  been  at- 
tended with  more  success.  At  any  rate,  such 
is  the  observation  which  be  will  natundly  be 
disposed  to  bring  forward  as  an  argument 
against  the  competency  of  the  credit  of  the  ex- 
traneous evidence.  But  what  weight  is  doe  to 
the  observation  will  rest  with  the  judge  of 
fact  to  determine,  consideration  had  of  the  in- 
dividual circumstances  of  the  principal  case. 

In  this  case,  the  supposition  is,  that  in  the 
principal  case  the  means  of  encountering  the 
extraneous  evidence  had  been  carried  off  by 
death,  or  what  is  tantamount  to  death :  for 
if  not,  the  case  affords  no  reason  why  the 
evidence  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  en- 
countered: just  as  it  might  have  been  encoun- 
tered, if  eidiibited  in  ^e  principal  cause  in 
the  first  instance,  without  having  ever  been 
exhibited  in  any  prior  cause. 

The  present  case,  being  the  case  in  which 
•  No  other  causeisdiscussed  in  theAlSS^ 


the  objection  against  the  lot  of  evidence  in 
question  is  confined  to  the  want  of  opportu- 
nity for  its  being  encountered  by  other  evi. 
dence,  by  the  party  against  whom  it  is  now 
produced,  supposes  it  free  from  every  other 
objection —  from  every  other  infirmity — and 
therefore  extracted  in  the  best  manner,  urith 
the  benefit  of  opportunity  of  cross-examina- 
tion consequently  included. 

In  this  case,  the  circumstance  whidi  prin- 
cipally requires  the  attention  of  the  judge  is 
the  danger  of  collusion,  A  case  that  may  hap- 
pen, and  that  has  sometimes  happened,  is  — 
that  by  procurement  or  otherwise,  by  collu- 
sion vrith  one  of  the  parties  to  the  principal 
cause,  a  prior  cause  has  been  exhibited  for 
the  express  purpose  of  establishing  as  true,  a 
statement  which  in  reality  was  not  true,  wnd 
which  would  have  been  proved  not  to  be 
true,  had  the  evidence  whidi  the  case  afforded 
been  adduced.  Take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  a  marriage,  a  will,  or  any  other  contract. 
Validating  fitcts  really  took  place,  and  these 
are  accordingly  proved  by  testimony  which 
has  nothing  of  untruth  in  it.  fint  by  other 
testimony,  invalidating  facta*  would  also  have 
been  proved:  —  by  which  invalidating  tacts, 
the  testimony  in  favour  of  the  validating  facts 
might  have  been  encountered,  and  the  effect 
of  it  destroyed.  This  counter-testimony  be- 
ing kept  back,  and  kept  back  on  purpose,  the 
consequence  is,  that  unless  an  opportunity  be 
afforded  of  letting  in  the  counter-evidence  — 
the  invalidating  evidence  —  the  marriage,  the 
will,  the  contract,  which  was  reaUy  invalid, 
must  be  deemed  valid,  and  in  that  respect 
injustice  be  done. 

Such  collusion  will  not  be  very  apt  to  take 
place,  unless  it  be  in  contemplation  of  an  art 
of  unwariness,  real  or  supposed,  on  the  part  of 
the  law,  in  rendering  evidence  thus  exhibited 
in  a  prior  cause  between  one  set  of  parties 
absolutely  conclusive  in  a  posterior  cause  be- 
tween other  parties,  the  fistculty  of  encoun- 
tering it  not  being  allowed.  Since  in  this 
case,  so  long  as  the  percipient  witness  by 
whose  testimony  the  fidladous  testimony  may 
be  encoimtered  and  corrected,  b  neither  dead 
nor  tantamount  to  dead,  such  collusion  would 
not  attain  its  end.  It  is  not,  however,  im- 
possible, inasmuch  as  if  the  only  witness  or 
witnesses  by  whose  testimony  the  fellaqr 
could  be  dispelled  appear  likely  to  be  short- 
lived, the  &]lacy  may  in  that  event  be  inca- 
pable of  being  dispelled,  and  success  may 
crown  the  collusive  and  ^shonest  enterprise. 

In  the  case  of  a  plan  of  fraud  of  this  de- 
scription, it  b  but  natural  that  the  party  to 
whose  prejudice  it  would  redound,  should 
himself  be  aware  of  it :  but  be  this  as  it  may, 
it  b  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  be  upon  lua 
guard  against  it,  and  act  accordingly. 

*  For  example— force,  intoxication,  or  perma- 
nent  insanity. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

SCALE  OP  TftUSTwbftTBI!fS88. 

Fo»  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  several 
modifications  of  which  evidence  is  suscep- 
tible, the  siniplest  and  most  instructive  course 
that  can  be  pursued  is  —  to  take  in  hand,  in 
the  first  instance,  employing  it  as  a  standard 
of  comparison,  by  reference  to  which  all  the 
other  modifications  may  be  explained,  that 
one  of  the  whole  number  which  upon  scru- 
tiny, and  even  upon  the  first  view  of  it,  may 
be  termed  the  beMt. 

This  being  premised  —  it  will  be  in  con- 
sequence of  some  determinate  features  of 
infirmity  different  in  the  case  of  every  such 
species,  that  each  of  them  will  fiul  of  coin- 
ciding with  that  one  of  them  all  which  is  the 
best. 

What,  then,  is  the  best  species  of  evidence 
—  what  is  that  species  which,  in  speaking  of 
evidence  in  general,  we  have  in  view,  when, 
to  distinguish  it  fit>m  all  others,  we  apply  to 
it  the  cfHthet  expressive  of  the  highest  degree 
of  value  with  reference  to  use?  To  duuac- 
terixe  it,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  effect  of 
which  it  is  productive  in  the  way  of  use,  — 
it  is  that  species  of  evidence  which,  in  virtue 
of  the  natural  constitution  of  the  human 
Bund,  as  certified  by  general  experience,  is 
productive  of  the  strongest  and  most  deter- 
minate degree  of  persuasion  on  the  part  of 
the  mind  to  which  it  is  presented. 

How  then  shall  we  recognise,  and  distinguish 
by  inherent  and  fixed  marks — by  marks  that 
do  not  wait  to  be  imprinted  hf  experience, 
that  species  which  by  the  light  of  experience 
bas  been  shown  to  be  the  best,  the  most 
persuasive — and  not  only  at  the  outset  the 
most  persuasive,  but  at  the  loogrun  the  most 
instructive  —  the  least  apt  to  give  birth  to 
erroneous  decisions —  to  wrong  conclusions? 

Happily,  the  species  which,  when  consi- 
dered with  reference  to  its  effects,  may  be 
pronounced  the  safest  as  well  as  strongest — 
in  one  word,  the  best — is  at  once  the  most 
simple  in  its  description,  and  thai  which  pre- 
tests itself  the  most  frequently  in  practice: 
and  this  not  only  in  the  practice  of  a  civilised 
state  of  society,  but  in  a  still  more  eminent 
degree  in  the  original,  which  is  as  mudi  as  to 
say,  the  rudest  state. 

For  the  comprehension  of  the  best  species 
of  evidence  when  contemplated  in  this  general 
and  preliminary  point  of  view,  a  few  matters 
of  feet  of  general  notoriety  will  reqmre  to  be 
brought  forward,  in  a  station  correspondent 
to  that  in  which  mathematicians  bring  to  view 
their  po$tulate$ :  — 

1.  The  first  is — that  concerning  the  feet 
itseH^  of  whidi  it  is  inquired  whether  it  be 
true  or  no^whether  the  act,  for  example,  of 
which  it  has  been  alleged  that  at  a  certain 


time  and  place  it  was  done,  whether  it  was 
done  or  no — a  statement  given  by  any  person 
affirming  his  having  been  an  eye-witness  of 
that  fiict,  will  be  more  persuasive,  and  less 
in  danger  of  proving  fallacious,  than  a  state- 
ment by  the  same  person  affirming  his  having 
been  an  eye-witness  of  some  other  feet,  fi^mi 
the  existence  of  which  the  existence  of  the 
feet  in  question  is  thereupon  to  be  inferred. 
In  other  words,  and  shorter — direct  evidence 
is  better  than  dreomstantial  —  circumstan- 
tial is  inferior  to  direct  evidence. 

2.  Another  is — that  concerning  any  feet 
whatever,  a  statement  given  by  any  person 
thereby  declaring  himself  to  have  been  an 
eye-witness  of  that  feet  will  be  more  persua- 
sive, and  in  less  danger  of  being  fellscious, 
than  a  statement  given  by  the  same  person 
declaring  himself  to  have  been  an  ear- witness 
of  a  discourse  held  by  another  person,  where- 
by that  other  person  declared  himself  to  have 
been  an  eye-witness  of  that  same  fiu:t. 

In  other  words,  and  shorter, — the  evidence 
of  an  eye-witness,  or  other  immediate  and 
percipient  witness,  is  better  than  hearsay  evi- 
denee  —  hearsay  evidence  is  inferior  to  the 
evidence  of  an  eye-witness  or  other  percipient 
and  immediate  witness. 

3.  A  third  is — that  where  a  statement  of 
any  kind,  made  by  any  person,  whether  In  the 
diaracter  of  a  witness  or  in  any  other  cha- 
racter, is  committed  to  writing,  the  writing 
itself  to  which  such  statement  is  so  commit- 
ted in  the  first  instance,  will  in  the  dttracter 
of  a  true  and  correct  representation  of  such 
statement,  be  less  in  danger  of  being  felbu 
douB,  and  will  as  such  be  in  general  more 
satisfactory  and  persuasive,  than  any  other 
writing  purporting  to  be  or  designed  to  be  a 
transcript  of  such  original  writing,  and  there- 
by to  exhibit  in  the  same  ordier  the  same 
words :  and  this  whether  such  transcript  had 
for  the  penner  thereof  another  person  differs 
ent  from  the  penner  of  the  original  writing,  or 
even  though  it  were  the  same  person  writing 
at  another  time. 

In  other  words,  and  shorter,  —  in  the  case 
of  written  evidence,  a  transcript  is  inferior 
to  an  original 

4.  A  fourth  is —  that  all  evidence  is  liable 
to  produce  deception,  in  virtue  of  certain 
causes  of  untrustworthiness  to  the  opera- 
tion of  which  it  is  exposed  aeoording  to  the 
sources  from  whence  the  evidence  proceeds: 
—  if  that  source  be  an  ol^ect  belonging  to 
the  dass  of  things,  t.  e.  to  any  other  chus  than 
that  which  is  composed  of  declarations  or 
statements  made  by  persons,  then  by  a  felse 
colour  assumed  by  or  given  to  the  appearance 
of  such  evidentiary  things:  —  if  that  source 
be  a  declaration  or  statement  made  by  a 
jMraoN,  then  by  the  action  of  some  cause  of 
aberration  by  uriiidi,  no  matter  at  present  from 
what  cause  —  say,  for  exaapk,  ^e  influence 
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of  some  sinister  motive  —  the  declaration  or 
statement  given  by  such  person  has  been 
made  to  deviate  from  the  line  of  truth. 

In  other  words,  and  shorter,  —  all  evidence 
is  liable  to  be  rendered  false  by  the  action  of 
some  cause  or  causes  of  deception  or  i^ntrust- 
worthiness. 

b.  The  fifth  is  —  that  for  diminishing  the 
danger  to  which  as  above  all  evidence  stands 
exposed,  viz.  the  danger  of  producing  decep- 
tion in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  be- 
longs to  judge,  various  expedients  have  been 
devised — say,  for  example,  examination  per- 
formed in  some  established  mode  under  the 
^ye  of  the  judge  —  all  or  most  of  which  are 
more  or  less  employed  under  the  system  or 
judicial  procedure  in  all  civilized  countries. 

In  other  words,  for  diminishing  the  influence 
of  the  causes  of  deception  or  untrustworthi- 
ness  in  evidence,  the  influence  of  certain 
powers  and  operations  is  more  or  less  relied 
on,  and  employed  and  endeavoured  to  be 
turned  to  account,  in  the  character  of  securi- 
ties agunst  deception  in  evidence,  or  say  se- 
curities for  trustworthiness  in  evidence  t  — 
nvhence  it  folloMrs,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
efficacy  of  the  securities  thus  employed  cor* 
responds  to  the  intention  with  which  they  are 
employed,  any  article  of  evidence  in  relation 
to  which  no  use  or  less  use  is  made  of  the 
aggregate  force  of  these  securities,  will  be 
^ferior  to  an  article  of  the  same  sort,  in  re- 
lation to  which  that  aggregate  foroe  is  made 
the  most  of. 

If,  again,  the  process  by  which  the  force  of 
these  securities  against  deception  is  applied 
to  a  lot  of  evidence  be  termed  scrutinizing, 
or  say  scrutinization,  proportion  to  the  same 
effect  may  be  expressed  in  terms  still  more 
/concise  by  saying — evidence  altogether  un- 
scrutinized,  or  less  perfectly  scrutinized,  will 
be  inferior  to  the  same  evidence  more  per- 
fectly  scrutinized. 

Thus  fiu*  as  to  such  species  or  lots  of  evi- 
dence as,  being  compared  one  with  another, 
are  capable  of  coming  into  competition.  But 
4>etween  two  large  divisions  which  include  the 
whole  possible  extent  of  the  field  of  evidence, 
no  competition,  no  choice,  can  take  place. 
These  are  the  divisions  respectively  denoted 
hy  the  terms  personal  and  real  evidence. 

By  personal  evidence,  I  understand  all  such 
evidence  as  consists  of  discourse  or  language 
of  any  kind,  uttered  by  any  being  belonging 
to  the  class  of  persons,  —  uttered  by  him;  and 
containing  or  professing  to  contain  any  per- 
ception dierived,  or  professed  by  him  to  have 
been  derived  by  him  from  any  matter  of  fiu;t. 

By  real  evidence,  I  understand  all  such  evi- 
denoe  as  is  not  comprised  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  personal  evidence :  all  evidence  not 
consisting  of  a  discourse  held,  or  purporting 
to  have  been  held,  by  a  being  belonging  to 
fbe  class  of  perKms. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

BEST  EVIDENCE,  WHAT  ? 

The  most  advantageous  mode  of  extracting' 
and  shaping  evidence  having  been  discussed 
as  in  the  preceding  chapter,  we  are  now  in 
some  measure  prepared  for  entering  upon  the 
question — What  is  the  best  evidence  ?  Of  the 
several  species  of  evidence  before  enumerated, 
which  is  the  best  ?  Antwer^  in  general  terms, 
that  which  is  most  conducive  to  the  ends  of 
justice,  to  rectitude  of  decision  in  the  first 
place  —  to  rectitude  of  decision  exclusively, 
— except  in  the  cases,  if  such  there  be,  where 
undue  decision  or  non-decision  would  be  a 
less  evil  than  the  expense  or  other  vexation 
which  might  be  the  necessary  attendant  on  the 
obtainment  of  the  evidence  by  whidi  recti- 
tude of  decision  would  be  insured. 

Another  question :  —  To  what  purpose  the 
inquiry  what  is  the  best  species  of  evidence? 
Oui  any  mass  of  evidence  be  in  any  case  too 
great  ? — in  any  case,  can  the  grounds  in  which 
the  persuasion  of  the  judge  reposes  itself  be 
too  solid  ?  Suppose  two  pieces  of  evidence 
of  different  degrees  of  goodness, — can  the  sur 
perior  goodness  of  the  one,  afford  a  reason- 
able ground  for  putting  an  exclusion  upon  the 
other  ?  Gold  is  more  valuable  than  silver : 
but  was  that  ever  a  reason  to  a  man  for  re- 
fosing  a  mass  of  silver,  when  he  could  have 
it  grat^? 

On  this  occasion,  one  brood  line  of  distinc- 
tion presents  itself  in  the  first  instance.  In 
one  class  of  cases,  it  depends  upon  the  legis- 
lator whjsther  the  evidence  exhibited  shall  be 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  opposite  and 
contrasted  species: — in  the  other  class  of 
cases,  the  species  are  such  as  they  are;  and 
the  choice  as  between  one  species  or  the  other 
of  the  pair,  is  beyond  the  s[Aere  of  the  legis- 
lator's influence. 

In  the  former  dass  of  cases,  the  evidence 
m  between  species  and  species  is  the  same 
in  substance,  and  it  rests  with  the  legislator 
to  make  his  option  as  between  shape  and 
shape.  In  this  dass  of  cases,  the  practical 
use  of  the  inquiry,  vhich  is  the  best  evidence, 
is  dear  beyond  dispute. 

In  the  other  dass  of  cases  the  question 
still  presents  itsdf,  to  what  purpose  sedc  to 
ascertain  which  of  the  two  contrasted  spedea 
is  preferable  ?  The  answer  is, — ^the  practical 
use,  if  any,  will  depend  upon  the  question, 
whether  the  two  contrasted  spedes  are  in 
conjunction  with  pr  in  opposition  to  eadi 
other :  proposed  to  be  exhibited  on  the  same 
nde  of  the  cause,  the  one  or  the  otiier ;  or  on 
the  opposite  sides? 

If  on  the  same  side,  to  what  practical  use 
can  the  determination  tend,  supposing  it  to 
be  determined  that  the  one  sort  is  prefer* 
able  to  the  other  ?  Ifo  this  and  thb  alone  :-^ 
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Tiz.  that  in  case  of  superfluity,  the  inferior  sort 
rather  than  the  superior  shall  be  unexhibited. 

If  on  different  sides,  to  this  and  this  alone 
—  vis.  that  if  on  the  one  side  all  the  evidence 
exhibited  be  of  the  one  sort,  on  the  other  side 
all  the  evidence  exhibited  be  of  the  other 
sort,  the  persuasion  should  place  itself,  as  of 
course,  on  that  side  which  has  the  superior 
tort  of  evidence  for  its  support. 

Thus  much  appears  plain  and  unexception- 
able ;  but  a  circumstanoe  not  to  be  n^lected 
is,  that  with  a  view  to  practice,  the  question 
of  superiority  as  between  evidence  and  evi- 
dence lies  ultimately — not  between  one  spe- 
cies of  evidence  and  another,  but  between  one 
individual  lot  of  evidence  and  another.  If  in 
this  view  the  superiority  as  between  sort  and 
sort  be  worth  inquiring  about,  it  b  only  with 
reference  to  and  as  a  means  of  coming  at  the 
solution  of  the  ultimate  question,  as  between 
individual  and  individusJ.  From  the  deter- 
mination that  the  first  of  two  contrasted  spe- 
cies was  preferable  to  the  second,  no  absolute 
conclusion  could  follow  as  to  the  superiority 
possessed  by  an  individual  lot  belonging  to 
one  species  in  comparison  with  an  in£vidual 
lot  belonging  to  the  other  species,  on  any 
other  supposition  than  that  the  least  persua^ 
sive  individual  lot  of  the  superior  species  is 
in  every  instance  more  persuasive  than  the 
most  persuasive  individual  lot  of  the  other 
species.  To  judge  whether  this  superiority 
an  comparison  of  species  over  species  be  thus 
uniform  and  all-extensive,  is  a  question  the 
answer  to  which  must  wait,  till  the  time 
come  for  bringing  the  several  pairs  of  con- 
trasted species  under  review  with  reference 
to  this  purpose. 

The  examination,  to  be  complete  and  com* 
pletely  satisfectory,  will  of  course  require  to 
be  carried  through  every  species  of  evidence ; 
that  is,  through  every  two  sorts  of  evidence 
which  are  capable  of  being  distinguished  from 
one  another  for  this  purpose;  and  at  any 
rate,  through  the  several  sorts  of  evidence 
whidi  have  been  already  indicated. 

Let  us  b^n  with  the  class  of  cases  first 
described.  It  is  that  topic  of  the  two  which 
will  be  most  productive  of  satisfection —  the 
only  one  that  will  be  found  productive  of  any 
very  considerable  practical  use; — unless  it 
be  that  of  serving  more  effectually  to  guard 
the  legislature  against  those  illusions — the 
result  of  partial  and  hasty  views — by  which 
whole  species  of  evidence  have  been  marked 
out  for  mexorable  exclusion. 

L  First  chMS  of  cases: — the  case  in  which 
the  question  is  between  shape  and  shape  (and 
the  choice  of  the  shape  depends  altogether 
upon  the  legislator)  affords  the  following  pairs 
of  contrasted  species:  — 

1.  Scrutinized  evidence,  and  unscrutinized 
evidence:  and  in  the  fomaier  case,  more  per- 
fectly scrutinized,  and  less  perfectly  scruti- 
nized. 


2.  Written  and  oral:  or,  to  put  the  dis- 
tinction upon  its  proper  and  clearer  footing, 
evidence  expressed  by  permanent  signs,  and 
evidence  expressed  by  evanescent  signs. 

3.  In  the  case  of  written  evidence  —  ori- 
ginal and  unoriginal :  that  is,  in  this  case  au- 
tographic, and  transcriptious. 

I.  Comparison  the  first  —  Scntttnized  with 
unscrutinized;  and  more  perfectly  with 
leu  perfectly  scrutinized. 

The  catalogue  of  scrutative  arrangements 
has  already  been  brought  to  view:  they  are 
comprised  in  the  mode  of  proceeding  to  be 
pursued  in  the  examination  of  witnesses :  — 
1.  Questions  in  a  series-^ successive,  not  si- 
multaneous; that  invention,  mendacious  in- 
vention, may  have  the  less  light  to  work  by ; 
-**-2.  Answers  extemporaneous,  and  thence 
unpremeditated  and  uninstructed ;  --.3.  Ques- 
tions not  immutably  prearranged,  but  each 
succeeding  question  grounded  on,  and  thence 
guided  by  the  answer  to  the  question  last  pre- 
ceding ; — 4.  Depositions  of  each  preceding  de- 
ponent kept  concealed  from  eadi  succeeding 
deponent:  that  memory,  and  not  menda- 
cious instruction,  any  more  than  mendacious 
invention,  may  be  the  guide;  —  5.  Cross- 
examination  ;  t.  e.  the  testimony  which  has 
been  extracted  by  questions  put  by  the  party 
at  whose  instance  the  witness  is  produced, 
checked  and  completed  by  questions  pro- 
pounded on  the  other  side;  —  6.  Confron- 
tation upon  occasion  as  necessary  between 
deponent  and  deponent ;  for  example,  non- 
litigant  witness  and  defendant;  that  per- 
sonal identity  may  be  the  more  satisfiictorily 
established;  —  7,  Re-examination  of  a  de- 
ponent upon  occasion ;  that  other  depositions 
given  on  a  preceding  examination  may  be  oor- 
rected  by  lights  collected  as  well  from  the 
depositions  of  precedently  examined  depo- 
nents, when  communicated  to  him,  as  from 
lus  own  maturer  recollections ;  —  8.  Publica- 
tion ;  certain,  or  more  or  less  probable,  and 
consequently  expectation  entertained  by  each 
deponent  of  the  publicity  of  his  depositions ; 
and  thence  an  increased  chance  for  the  ulti- 
mate detection  of  any  errors  on  his  part,  de- 
signed or  undesigned. 

If  the  above  arrangements,  eadi  of  them 
without  exception,  have  their  use,  in  how  high 
a  degree  must  a  lot  or  an  article  of  evidence 
that  for  the  depuration  and  completion  of  it 
has  had  the  benefit  of  their  united  influence, 
be  superior  to  one  which  has  not  had  the  be- 
nefit of  any  part  of  that  influence  I  But  more- 
over, if  there  be  not  one  of  them  that  in  the 
state  of  things  to  which  it  applies  has  not  its 
use,  it  will  follow,  that  by  any  one  of  them 
that  can  be  added,  the  superiority  of  the 
security  for  the  correctness  and  veracity  of 
the  eridence  will  be  increased ;  by  every  one 
omitted,  it  will  be  decreased. 
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II.  Comparison  the  second —  Written  Evi- 
dence, with  oral;  or,  more  expressively 
and  properly.  Evidence  expressed  hy 
permanent  signs,  —  with  Evidence  ex- 
pressed hy  evanescent  signs. 

If  permanence  on  the  part  of  the  character 
by  which  a  body  or  an  article  of  evidence  is 
expressed,  be  necessary  to  the  prevention  of 
subsequent  deperition  and  misrepresentation, 
as  well  as  for  the  diffusion  of  it,  upon  occa- 
sion, with  whatever  degree  of  publicity  the 
case  may  require,  it  will  be  evident  in  how 
important  a  degree  the  written,  say  rather 
the  permanent  form,  must  be  superior  to  the 
unwritten,  say  rather  the  evanescent. 

Establishment  —  the  practice  established 
under  both  systems,  the  Roman  and  the  Eng- 
lish—  will  here  be  apt  to  suggest  another 
comparison :  —  oral  scrutinized  —  say  com- 
pletely scrutinized  in  the  best  manner;  with 
written  unscrutinized,  for  such  in  fact  is  the 
distinction,  the  comparison,  the  option,  that 
blindness  and  neglect  have  established  and 
brought  to  view  in  the  practice  of  both  sys- 
tems :  and  which,  it  may  accordingly  be  asked 
is  preferable,  or  superior  to  the  other  ? 

I  answer  —  The  comparison,  in  a  practical 
view,  is  altogether  needless.  No  body  of 
evidence  —  not  any  the  minutest  article  of 
personal  evidence  —  is  what  it  ought  to  be, 
unless  it  be  scrutinized,  completely  scruti- 
nized, in  the  best  and  completest  manner,  and 
moreover  in  the  written  form,  at  the  same 
time.  Between  the  properties  of  purity  and 
completeness  on  the  one  hand,  and  perma- 
nence on  the  other,  there  is  not  the  smallest 
degree  of  natural  repugnancy.  In  the  best 
mode,  or  rather  only  tolerable  mode,  of  ex- 
traction, that  which  is  in  use  in  England  in 
the  trial  by  jury,  these  properties  are  actually 
combined.  Each  article  of  evidence  —  each 
answer,  as  fast  as  it  is  drawn  through  the 
scrutative  tests — is  laid  bold  of  and  rendered 
permanent  by  writing. 

In  Romano- Gallic  jurisprudence  and  legis- 
lation, the  question  is  not  only  started,  but 
decided  without  doubt  or  exception ;  written 
evidence,  the  best  without  dispute.  Preuve 
par  Scrit,  preuve  Utterale,  is  the  perfection  of 
evidence  :  — preuve  testimoniale,  called  alno 
preuve  orale,  is  but  a  makeshift.  What  is  this 
preeminently  superior  species  of  evidence  ?  It 
is  a  species  of  evidence  uncompleted,  unpu- 
rified  by  any  of  the  scrutative  operations :  — 
what  is  the  other,  so  decidedly  inferior,  the 
makeshift  sort  of  evidence  ?  It  is  the  only 
one  of  the  two  that  has  been  subjected  to  the 
salutary  action  of  any  of  these  tests,  —  one 
that,  though  not  to  all,  has  been  subjected  to 
most  of  them — to  all  of  them,  cross-examina- 
tion excepted  (meaning  cross-examination  by 
questions  propounded  by  the  adverse  party :) 
nor  even  is  that  excepted  in  all  oases  -^  viz. 


in  penal  cases  instituted  in  prosecution  of  the 
most  highly  penal  classes  of  offiencea. 

And  in  what  ratio  is  the  superiority  of  such 
written  evidence,  in  comparison  ^ith  such 
oral  testimony  ?  On  the  ground  of  reason,  the 
question  is  palpably  an  absurd  one: — the 
answer  is  impossible.  On  the  ground  of  esta- 
blishment, the  answer  is  plain  and  dear :  — 
exactly  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one.  In  a  cer- 
tain class  of  cases,  indeed,  oral  is  thrown  out 
altogether,  —  it  being  in  those  cases  good  for 
nothing.  In  anoUier  class  of  cases,  it  b  how- 
ever  admitted ;  but  where  it  is  admitted,  it 
is  inferior  to  the  other,  and  in  that  same  ratio. 
How  so  ?  Because,  in  the  case  of  oral  testi- 
mony, where  that  species  of  evidence  is  admit- 
ted to  form  a  ground  for  a  decision,  there  must 
be  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  warrant 
a  decision :  —  whereas,  in  the  case  of  written 
testimony,  where  that  species  of  evidence  is 
to  be  had,  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness 
serves.  Absurdity  the  first : — to  pretend  to 
require  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  as  a 
necessary  ground  of  persuasion.  Absurdity 
the  second : — to  accept  at  the  same  time  of  the 
testimony  of  a  single  witness  as  equivalent. 
Absurdity  the  third: — to  prefer  to  almost 
completely  scrutinized  evidence,  evidence  al- 
together unscrutinized,  merely  because  the 
signs  by  which  it  was  expressed  at  the  first 
moment  of  exhibition  were  of  the  permanent 
kind,  instead  of  the  evanescent.  Absurdity 
the  fourth :  —  to  reject  this  double  portion  oif 
scrutinized  evidence,  when  half  the  quantity 
of  unscrutinized  evidence  is  admitted  and 
treated  as  conclusive.  Observe  all  the  while, 
that  the  evidence  thus  styled  unwritten  is 
at  the  time  at  which  the  decision  comes  to 
be  pronounced,  just  as  effectually  written  as 
that  by  which  the  name  of  written  is  mono- 
polized :  —  the  only  difference  b,  that  the  so- 
called  unwritten,  b  not  written  till  it  has 
been  improved  by  the  action  of  the  meliora- 
tive and  completive  tests.  It  b  true,  that  in 
some  cases  the  written  evidence  will  be  fi^sher 
in  the  memory  than  the  oral,  as  in  the  case 
of  preappointed  evidence :  but  the  preference 
extends  much  beyond  these  cases. 

And  b  the  procedure  of  the  Romano-Gallie 
system  so  completely  absurd,  then,  as  it  here 
stands  represented  ?  Not  exactly  so,  —  not 
quite  so  absurd  in  substance  as  in  appearance. 
The  sort  of  evidence  here  in  view,  under  the 
name  of  written  evidence,  b  in  most  cases  pre- 
appointed, and  in  some  even  official  evidence : 
and  that  it  b  in  the  nature  of  preappointed 
evidence  in  general,  and  more  partkularly  of 
official  evidence,  to  command  a  more  uniform 
degree  of  confidence,  to  generate  a  more  uni- 
form degree  of  persuasion  than  casual  evi-  • 
dence,  has  been  already  submitted,  and  will  be 
made  more  particularly  apparent  in  its  place. 
Where,  iJien,  lies  the  true  comparison  ?  — 
whore  the  real  dbtinction?    Not  between 
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written  evidence  and  unwritten,  but  between 
preappointed  evidence  and  casual :  for  though 
both  should  be  written,  or  both  for  ever  un- 
written, the  ground  of  preference  would  be 
the  same. 

Barring  criminal  ialsification,  written  evi- 
dence, being  permanent,  expresses  itself  as 
itself  at  all  times.  Of  oral  evidence,  the 
identity  vanishes  as  soon  at  it  is  exhibited. 
The  next  moment  it,  or  rather  what  pro- 
fesses to  be  it,  is  no  longer  original  evidence, 
but  unoriginal,  hearsav  evidence.  Its  identity 
b  still  questionable,  though,  when  exhibited 
a  second  time,  it  is  exhibited  by  the  same 
mouth. 

Written  evidence — evidence  by  permanent 
signs  —  may  pass  through  a  hundred  hands, 
each  taking  transcript  of  it, — each  successive 
transcript  taken,  not  from  the  original,  but 
from  the  last  preceding  transcript :  it  might 
in  this  way  pass  through  a  hundred  hands, 
and  still  in  substance  —  nay  even  in  words — 
be  exactly  the  same  evidence.  What  would 
have  l>ecome  of  a  piece  of  oral  evidence  of  the 
same  tenor,  after  it  had  passed  in  this  same 
way,  each  time  at  the  distance  of  a  few  days, 
or  though  it  were  but  a  few  hours  or  minutes, 
through  a  hundred  mouths? 

Suppose  in  both  cases  the  piece  of  evidence 
in  question  —  oral  in  one  case,  written  in  the 
other — to  l>e  brought  intp  existence  on  any 
occasion  but  a  judicial  occasion,  —  in  any 
place  but  a  court  of  justice.  On  this  suppo- 
sition, the  oral  evidence,  whenever  the  sub- 
stance or  alleged  substance  of  it  comes  to  be 
exhibited  in  a  court  of  justice,  cannot  exhibit 
itself  but  through  the  medium  of  another 
mouth,  or  at  least  a  separate  narrative  from 
the  same  mouth,  and  therefore,  in  the  first 
case,  stands  upon  a  footing  nowise  different, 
and  in  the  other  case  but  little  different,  from 
that  of  unoriginal  hearsay  evidence. 

In  these  circumstances  may  be  seen  just 
grounds  for  preferring  written  to  oral  evi- 
dence :  but  these  are  not  the  grounds  upon 
which  that  preference  is  founded  in  the  cases 
above  referred  to. 

Compariaan  the  third — Original  with  trail' 
tcriptitious  Evidence. 

The  superiority  of  the  former  is  altogether 
out  of  doubt.  In  the  case  of  transcriptitious 
evidence,  the  maximum  of  ideal  perfection 
would  be  equality  with  respect  to  the  origi- 
nal ;  and  at  this  absolutely  highest  pitch  it 
will  seldom  happen  to  it  to  stand  in  the  opi- 
nion of  a  judge.  Intentional  and  fraudulent 
departure  on  the  part  of  the  transcriber  will 
always  present  a  possible  cause  of  departure : 
—  unintentional  incorrectness,  the  result  of 
human  infirmity,  presents  such  a  cause,  the 
efficiency  of  which,  cannot  in  any  ordinary 
instance,  be  regarded  as  being  in  a  consider- 
able degree  improbable.   By  successive  revi- 


sals,  or  even  by  a  single  revisal,  security  may 
be  carried  to  a  degree  sufficient  for  practice 
even  in  the  most  important  cases :  but  ma- 
thematically and  strictly  speaking,  absolute 
equality  with  the  original  is  a  limit  towards 
which  a  transcript  may  be  ever  rising  higher 
and  higher,  but  up  to  which  it  can  never  rise. 

From  the  above  three  comparisons,  the 
answer  to  the  question.  What  is  the  best 
evidence  ? — meaning,  what  is  the  best  of  all 
possible  forms  in  which  a  mass  of  evidence 
given  in  substance  can  be  presented  ? — may, 
it  should  seem,  be  exhibited  in  these  words : 
— The  best  form  to  which  the  testimony  of 
a  given  person  can  be  consigned  is —  that  in 
which,  being  scrutinized  in  the  completest 
manner,  it  is  in  the  course  of  the  scrutiny 
put  into  the  form  of  a  written  instrument : 
whereupon,  as  often  as  occasion  shall  present 
itself  for  the  taking  it  into  consideration  for 
any  judicial  purpose,  it  is  the  original  instru- 
ment in  question,  and  not  a  transcript  of  it, 
that  is  so  employed. 

From  the  opinion  formed — from  even  the 
demonstration  obtained  of  the  superiority  as 
between  species  and  species  of  evidence,  the 
practical  conduct  proper  to  be  observed  by 
the  legislator  does  not  however  follow  with 
any  such  degree  of  uniformity  as  at  first 
sight  might  be  supposed  : — not  even  in  this 
class  of  cases,  in  which  the  choice  may  at 
first  sight  appear  so  completely  dependent  on 
the  wiU  of  the  legislator : — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  though  in  general, 
and  taking  together  the  whole  aggregate  of 
individual  cases,  it  depends  for  the  most 
part  upon  the  legislator,  whether  to  have 
the  evidence  in  the  superior  or  the  inferior 
shape,  yet  that  is  by  no  means  the  case  in 
each  individual  instance.  Owing  to  different 
causes  that  will  presently  be  more  particu- 
larly brought  to  view — as  death — infirmity 
of  mind  or  body,  curable  or  incurable  —  un- 
avoidable absence,  for  example  of  persons — 
deperition  or  displacement  of  papers, — this 
or  that  piece  of  evidence  may  not  be  obtain- 
able in  the  superior  form,  and  yet  may  be 
obtainable  in  some  inferior  form.  Comes 
then  the  question  —  shall  the  evidence  be 
employed  in  the  inferior  form  in  which  it  is 
obtainable,  or  shall  it  be  set  aside  and  re- 
jected altogether? 

2.  In  the  next  place,  what  in  this  point 
of  view  is  the  best  evidence,  may  not  in 
every  point  of  view  be  the  most  eligible. 
Rectitude  of  decision  being  the  main  and  di- 
rect object  in  view  of  this  and  every  branch 
of  procedure  is  the  only  object  to  which  the 
inquiry  has  principally  and  constantly  been 
directed.  But  this,  though  the  principal 
object,  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  objects, 
none  of  which  ought  for  a  moment  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  Avoidance  of  the  several  col- 
lateral inconveniences — delay,  vexation,  and 
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expense, — in  these  several  collateral  incon- 
veniences the  legislator  may  observe  so  many 
collateral  objects,  so  connected  with  the  main 
end  that,  for  the  avoidance  of  these,  consi- 
derable sacrifices  of  the  main  object  will  in 
many  instances  be  required.  Of  such  or  such 
a  description  is  the  best  evidence  which  the 
case  admits  of;  but  to  exhibit  that  best  evi- 
dence may  in  this  or  that  case  be  an  ope- 
ration attended  with  such  a  degree  of  delay, 
vexation,  expense — any  or  all  of  these  incon- 
veniences —  that  the  difference  in  point  of 
superiority,  between  the  best  when  charged 
with  them,  and  the  next  best  when  clear  of 
them,  may  not  be  worth  the  purchase. 

In  the  effect  of  the  docimastic  process 
upon  these  two  different  species  of  evidence, 
a  very  considerable  effect  will  readily  be  per- 
ceived. Parol  evidence,  brought  into  exist- 
ence as  it  is  under  the  influence  and  by  the 
very  operation  of  the  docimastic  process,  is 
converted  into  written  evidence — not  the 
whole  together,  but  in  parts  and  gradually  as 
it  comes  into  existence  as  the  words  make 
their  way  out  of  the  deponent's  mouth. 

When  a  piece  of  written  evidence  is  sub- 
jected to  the  docimastic  process,  the  result 
is, —  not  the  original  document — the  piece 
of  written  evidence  alone,  —  but  a  sort  of 
compound  mass,  of  which  the  written  docu- 
ment forms  the  basis ;  the  remainder  being 
a  mass  of  parol  evidence  reduced  to  writing 
in  its  nascent  state,  and  superadded  to  the 
original  piece  of  written  evidence.  The  man 
whose  discourse  the  writing  is,  is  subject 
to  examination  vivd  roc«,  and  his  answers 
taken  down  and  put  into  writing  as  they 
issue  from  his  lips  :  the  original  writing  re* 
mains  as  a  standard  of  comparison  for  the 
result  of  this  extemporaneous  examination, 
each  serving  as  a  test  by  the  help  of  which 
the  truth  of  the  other  is  tried  and  judged  of. 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence collected  upon  the  best  principles,  and 
hereby  put  into  the  best  shape,  will  unite 
three  chai'acteristic  advantageous  properties: 
—  1.  Originality,  —  (original  tvriting  being 
preferred  to  copies ;  —  aQd  in  oral  evidence, 
the  narrative  of  the  observing  witness  him- 
self^ to  the  narration  given  by  one  whose 
information  is  derived  solely  from  a  former 
narration  given  by  an  observing  witness  speak- 
ing out  of  court;) — 2.  Triedness,  if  the  term 
may  be  allowed ;  —  3.  Permanence ; «~  b^  it 
oral,  be  it  written,  be  it  in  which  of  the  two 
shapes  it  will,  —  at  the  moment  of  its  first 
coming  into  existence,  the  evidence  itself 
will  of  course  be  regarded  as  preferable  to  any 
supposed  repetition  made  of  either  the  pur- 
port or  the  supposed  tenor  of  it :  —  from  the 
action  of  the  docimastic  process,  it  will  re- 
ceive triedness : — from  the  written  instrument 
to  which  it  is  consigned,  it  will  derive  at  the 
instant  of  its  appearance,  permanence. 


II.  Second  class  of  cases :  —  in  each,  a  pair 
of  contrasted  species  of  evidence,  where  the 
distinction  turns,  not  upon  the  form  or  mode 
of  exhibition — a  circumstance  variable  at  the 
command  of  the  legislator,  —  but  upon  sub- 
stance —  upon  the  unchangeable  nature  of  the 
evidence  itself. 

Comparison  the  first.  —  Evidence  at  first 

hand  with  hearsay  evidence The  superiority 

of  first  hand  evidence  over  hearsay  evidence, 
even  of  the  first  remove,  and  cifortiori  o(  every 
ulterior  remove,  stands  upon  ground  of  the 
same  sort  with  the  superiority  of  original  over 
transcriptitious  evidence  in  the  particular  case 
of  written  evidence — upon  ground  of  the  same 
sort,  but  upon  much  clearer  and  stronger 
ground.  Mendacity  apart,  in  the  case  of  trans- 
criptitious evidence,  the  only  etficieut  cause 
of  aberration  to  the  action  of  which  it  is  ex- 
posed, is  a  deficiency  of  attention :  —  in  the 
case  of  hearsay  evidence,  the  same  cause  ope- 
rates with  augmented  force,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  another  very  powerful  cause  —  failure 
in  point  of  memory;  a  cause  the  force  of 
which  goes  on  increasing  ad  infinitum  with 
the  distance  in  point  of  time  between  the 
hearing  of  the  supposed  extrajudicial  state- 
ment or  narrative,  and  the  supposed  repetition 
made  or  said  to  be  made  of  it  for  the  purpose 
of  justice. 

Thus  much  upon  the  ground  of  simple 
incorrectness,  —  a  ground  which  of  itself  ia 
amply  sufficient  to  warrant  the  decided  and  in- 
variable superiority  of  first  hand  over  the  best 
possible  modification  of  hearsay  evidence. 

On  the  ground  of  mendacity  and  fraud,  the 
persuasive  force  of  hearsay  evidence  stands 
exposed  to  further  dcfidcations. 

The  choice  as  between  evidence  at  first 
hand,  and  hearsay  evidence,  depends  ^it  may 
be  objected)  upon  the  legislator  in  this  case, 
as  well  as  in  the  three  former  ones :  —  for 
where  the  percipient  witness  is  forthcoming, 
it  depends  upon  the  legislator  either  to  insist 
upon  his  coming  forward  in  the  character 
of  a  deposing  witness,  or  to  accept  of  his  testi- 
mony, t.  e.  of  what  passes  for  his  testimony, 
through  the  medium  of  another  person,  who 
in  sudi  case  takes  upon  himself  the  function 
of  a  deposing  witness.  Thus  much  cannot  be 
disputed: — but  in  this  case  the  question  turns 
not  upon  the  form,  but  upon  the  very  sub- 
stance of  the  evidence.  The  question  is  not, 
in  what  form  the  testimony  of  a  given  wit- 
ness shall  be  exhibited,  but  whether,  in  a  case 
where  the  testimon  v  of  a  single  witness  would 
be  the  best,  it  shall  be  excluded  in  this  way 
by  the  interposition  of  a  second  witness. 

Where  the  case  affords  first-hand  evidence, 
the  legislator,  if  he  think  fit,  may  permit  or 
order  it  to  be  converted  into  hearsay  evi- 
dence. But  it  will  of^n  happen  that  a  lot 
of  evidence  —  a  statement  or  narrative  —  is 
not  to  be  had  in  any  other  shape  than  that 
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of  hearsay  evidence — the  percipient  witness 
not  being  forthcoming.  In  these  cases,  it 
does  not  depend  upon  the  legislator  to  have 
it  converted  into  first-hand  evidence.  He 
must  admit  it  in  this  shape,  or  not  have  it 
atalL 

On  another  ground — an  additional  and 
perfectly  distinct  ground —  the  inferiority  of 
hearsay  evidence,  in  comparison  of  first-hand 
evidence,  has  already  been  established.  In 
an  hearsay  evidence,  in  respect  of  the  sup- 
posed original,  the  essential  and  vital  part  of 
it,  it  is  completely  and  necessarily  unscru- 
tinixed.  It  is  the  essence  of  hearsay  evidence 
to  contain  two  essentially  distinct  narrations 
or  statements  of  the  same  fact  or  supposed 
hc% :  —  the  one  a  narrative  or  statement  in- 
dubitably given,  the  deposition  given  by  the 
deponng  witness  ;  —  the  other,  a  narrative 
or  statement  said  by  him  to  have  been  given : 
—  the  narrative  or  statement  said  to  have 
been  given  at  the  prior  point  of  time  in  ques- 
tion, in  the  other  place  in  question,  by  the 
alleged  percipient  or  intermediate  witness. 
The  narrative  or  statement  given  by  the 
deposing  witness  may  be  scrutinized  or  un- 
scrutinized :  —  if  scrutinized,  more  or  less 
completely  scrutinized ;  — but  the  supposed 
narrative  or  statement  alleged  by  the  de- 
posing witness  to  have  been  given  by  the 
supposed  eitrajudidal  witness,  whether  per- 
cipient or  intermediate,  can  never  be  sub- 
jected to  any  the  slightest  degree  of  scrutiny. 

Comparison  the  second — Preappointed  evi- 
dence with  casual  evidence Here,  as  in 

tome  of  the  preceding  cases,  the  superiority  is 
written  upon  the  &ce  of  the  very  terms 
themselves.  Preappointed  evidence  is  picked 
evidence:  casual  evidence  is  evidence  taken 
as  it  comes. 

Compari9on  the  third — Official  with  unof- 
ficial preappointed  evidence.  —  Subordinate 
to  the  distinction  between  preappointed  and 
casual  evidence,  is  that  which  applies  to  pre- 
appointed —  the  distinction  between  official 
and  unofficial  evidence. 

Here  also  the  superiority,  at  least  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  is  written  in  characters  not 
nnconspicuoos.  Unofficial  preappointed  evi- 
dence is  evidence  picked  by  individual  parties, 
or  perhaps  by  only  one  of  two  contending 
parties :  —  official  evidence  is  evidence  picked 
by  the  legislator,  and  under  him  by  the  ad- 
ministrator, or  even  by  the  judge. 

CompariMon  the  fourth  —  In  the  case  of 
casual  evidence,  personal  with  personal — the 
evidence  of  a  person  of  one  description,  with 
the  evidence  of  a  person  of  another  descrip- 
tion. 

To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  numerous 
causes  of  exclusion  with  which  the  English 
as  well  as  the  Roman  law  teems  in  such  abun- 
dance. 

The  impossibility  of  establishing,  on  the 


ground  of  any  superiority  as  between  species 
and  species  of  personal  evidence,  any  deter- 
miimte  superiority  as  between  individual  and 
individual  witness  —  much  more  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  build,  either  upon  the  ground  of 
certain  falsity  or  inutility,  a  peremptory  ex« 
elusion — has  been  already  more  than  once  in- 
dicated, and  some  foundation  at  least  laid  for 
the  establishment  of  it.  Whether  the  danger 
of  simple  incorrectness  or  bias  or  mendacity 
be  considered,  the  degree  of  credibility  is,  hi 
the  instance  of  every  species  of  witness  that 
can  be  described,  susceptible,  of  almost  any 
degree  of  persuasive  force,  from  the  lowest  to 
almost  the  highest :  to  the  very  highest  in 
most  cases  —  to  the  very  lowest  in  all  cases. 

On  the  ground  of  simple  incorrectness,  it 
has  been  seen  that  the  force  of  the  several 
causes  of  aberration  from  the  truth  is  variable 
ad  infinitum. 

So  far  as  mendacity  is  concerned,  it  has 
been  seen  that  veracity  or  mendacity  depends 
upon  the  preponderance,  as  between  the  se- 
veral causes  of  veracity  and  mendacity,  — 
causes  of  and  obstacles  to  veracity, — motives 
acting  in  the  character  of  tutelary  motives — 
motives  acting  in  the  character  and  direction 
of  seductive  motives ;  —  and  that  the  (orce  of 
all  these  various  elementary  and  antagonizing 
circumstances  is  in  each  instance  susceptible 
of  variation  in  an  indefinite  degree ; — and  that, 
of  the  actual  degree  of  force  with  which  they 
actually  operate  in  each  individual  instance, 
it  is  impossible  that  any  tolerably  accurate 
estimate  can  be  made  by  any  human  eye. 

Yet  from  an  observation  made  of  the  ex> 
posure  of  the  mind  in  question  to  the  action 
of  some  one  motive  acting  in  the  character 
and  direction  of  a  seductive  motive,  not  legis- 
lators only,  but  even  judges,  have  of  their  own 
authority  taken  upon  them  to  shut  the  door 
of  justice  against  witnesses  in  crowds  in  a  vast 
variety  of  instances;  and  thus  acting  —  with 
the  most  self-satisfied  confidence — with  an  ae^ 
quaintance  with  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
mind  below  that  of  babes  and  sucklings,  in  the 
degree  in  which  deliberate  error  is  more  re- 
mote from  truth  than  simple  ignorance. 

Comparison  the  fifth  —  Personal  with  real 
evidence.  From  a  comparison  between  these 
two  species  of  evidence,  IHtle  practical  use 
can  be  derived.  They  can  never  come  in 
competition  with  each  other :  and  it  is  seldom 
that  either  can  supersede  the  other.  Sup- 
posing them  on  opposite  sides  from  the  mere 
statement  that  on  the  one  side  the  evidence 
is  of  the  real  kind,  on  the  other  side  of  the  per- 
sonal kind,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  reason 
which  preponderates.  Real  evidence  without 
personal,  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  being  so 
perfectly  satisfactory  as  personal  is  without 
roil,  or  indeed  of  beingsuffidently  satisfactory 
to  i^ord  a  reasonable  ground  for  decision  oif 
itself.  Conception  being  assumed  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  persuMion,  personal  evidence  may  by 
the  number  of  witnesses  be  strengthened  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  render  real  evidence  super- 
fluous :  —  whereas  in  some  cases  (for  example, 
in  cases  of  disputes  concerning  boundarieitt) 
the  matter  of  fact  in  question  is  not  capable 
of  being  so  much  as  conceived  without  the 
help  of  real  evidence. 

By  real  evidence,  even  where  the  nature 
of  the  case  does  not  render  it  absolutely  in- 
dispensable—  where  sophistication,  &brics- 
tion,  and  alteration,  are  out  of  the  question 
— a  degree  of  satisfaction  may  in  some  cases 
be  afforded,  beyond  any  that  can  be  afforded 
by  any  admissible  quantity  of  personal  evi- 
dence. 

Suppose  evidence  of  both  these  descriptions 
forthcoming  on  one  and  the  same  side,  it  is 
impossible  to  conclude,  from  the  ntere  con- 
templation of  the  specific  difference,  that 
either  is  superfluous :  —  in  this  or  that  parti- 
cular individual  case,  it  may  happen  that  the 
real  evidence  which  the  case  affords  may  be 
rendered  superfluous  by  the  body  of  personal 
evidence :  but  so  may  any  one  part  of  the 
body  of  personal  evidence  by  the  rest.* 

If  evidence  be  viewed  by  other  eyes  than 
those  of  the  judge,  as  is  very  commonly  the 
case,  at  least  in  English  judicature,  it  is  a 
sort  of  real  evidence  at  second  hand — a  sort 
of  composite  evidence  —  supposed  real  evi- 


*  Cases,  it  is  true,  are  not  wantinj^  in  which 
a  degree  of  satisfaction  will  be  afforded  by  icaI 
evidence,  beyond  the  highest  that  can  be  afforded 
bv  any  quantity,  at  least  any  admissible  quantity. 
or  personal  eviaence.  Among  the  sources  of  real 
evidence,  is  the  relation  of  cause  and  rffect ;  and 
between  cause  and  eflfect  (meaning  spedes  of 
cause  and  spedes  of  effect,)  the  connexion  is  in 
many  instances,  especially  in  physical  agency, 
doser  by  a  great  deal,  and  less  frequently  broken 
by  a  greftt  deal,  than  the  connexion,  between  the 
fact  of  the  exhibition  of  this  or  that  lot  of  human 
testireonv,  and  the  truth  of  that  testimony,  i  e. 
its  complete  exemption  as  wdl  firom  inooRectiiess 
asfrommendadty.  By  the  existence  of  a  piece  of 
handwriting,  the  existence  of  a  writer  is  proved 
with  more  complete  persuasion  than  by  the  testi- 
mony of  any  number  of  witnesses;  though  not 
necessarily  with  e^ual  certainty  the  existence  of 
this  or  that  individual  in  the  character  of  the 

author  of  that  individual  piece  of  writing } by 

the  existence  of  a  piece  of  painting  or  sculp- 
ture, the  existence  of  a  painter  or  sculptor:  and 
though  in  these  last  instances,  the  imitative  ope- 
rativeness  of  nature  may  have  gone  farther  than 
could  have  been  supposed,  yet  there  are  lengths 
up  to  which,  were  it  to  be  amrmed  to  have  beoi 
stretched,  the  evideniia  rd,  even  at  second  hand, 
and  though  only  reported  through  the  medium 
of  personal  evidence,  would  probably  be  thought 
to  oppose  a  more  powerful  mass  of  oounter-evi- 
dence  than  could  be  overcome  by  any  admissible 
number  of  witnesses.* 

•  Case  of  the  supposed  natural  head  nf  Louis 
XVL  to  be  raffled  fcv,  for  a  sufaacription  of 
£10,000....&;«  Mon.  Mag.  June  1, 1808,  p.  442. 


denoe  exhibiting  itself  through  tha  mediuin 
of  personal  evidence. 

Comparison  the  sixth  —  Direct  with  cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

Here,  likewise,  the  title  to  superiority  will 
appear  almost  as  soon  as  the  import  of  the 
denominations  is  apprehended.  Direct  evi- 
dence is  evidence  of  the  fiict  itself —  evidenoe 
from  whatever  sources  drawn,  and  in  what- 
ever shape  exhibited.  Circumstantial  evidenoe 
is  evidence  not  so  much  as  tending  to  pro- 
duce any  degree  of  persuasion  in  regaird  to  tlie 
existence  cf  the  pnndpal  fact,  any  otherwtae 
than  in  so  fiur  as  it  tends  to  give  birth  to  a 
like  persuasion  in  respect  of  the  evidentiary 
&ct.  For  a  persuasion  of^  to  be  altogether 
equivalent  to  a  demonstration  of^  the  prio- 
dpal  fiict,  the  connexion  between  ^e  one  and 
the  other  must  be  absolutely  an  inseparable 
one :  and  the  instances  in  which  so  perfectly 
close  a  connexion  is  discernible  will  in  prac- 
tice be  extxemely  rare.  In  point  of  persuasive 
force,  circumstantial  evidence,  circumstanced 
in  the  same  way  in  all  other  respects,  cannot 
at  any  rate  rise  higher  than  to  an  equality  with 
direct  evidence:  it  will  very  seldom  rise  so 
high :  and  it  may  fall  short  of  rising  to  the 
same  height,  by  any  distance  on  a  scale,  to  the 
length  of  which  bo  limits  can  be  assigned. 

Not  but  that  circumstantial  evidence  wiH 
in  most,  if  not  all  cases,  be  a  very  dedraUe 
addition  and  corroboration  to  a  mass  or  lot 
of  direct  evidence. 

Not  but  that  circunutantial  evidence  may 
even  suffice  to  produce  the  degree  of  per- 
suasion requisite  even  for  causes  of  the  highest 
importance  •—  for  causes  in  which  even  Ufe  is 
at  stake.  Accordingly,  under  the  English  law, 
though  perhaps  not  under  the  Roman,  capital 
sentences  have  been  pronounced  and  exe- 
cuted upon  the  single  ground  of  drcumatan- 
tial  evidence,  without  a  partide  of  direct  evi- 
dence. 

It  is  commonly  obtainable  with  greater 
fiudlity,  in  greater  quantity,  and  of  a  quality 
less  open  to  suspidon  than  in  the  esse  of  di- 
rect evidence.  It  is  less  easily  concealed  or 
suppressed,  and  noore  frequently  obtainable 
from  less  exceptionable,  or  altogether  unex- 
ceptionable witnesses. 

Written  extrajudicial  Evidence, 

In  speaking  of  the  several  contrasted  and 
respectively  commensurable  species  of  evi- 
dence opposed  to  each  other  in  pairs,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  comprehend  in  the  same  view 
the  anomalous  incommensurable  spedes  of 
evidence,  with  which  no  other  can  be  found 
to  contend  or  match : —  I  mean  that  of  which 
some  description  has  already  been  given  under 
the  name  of^ written  extrajudicial,  and  which 
is  also  supposed  to  be  unofficial,  and  in  every 
respect  un preappointed,  evidence. 

The  evidence  before  spoken  of,  as  well 
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under  the  name  of  written  as  under  the  name 
of  oral,  has  been  supposed  to  owe  its  birth  as 
weU  as  its  exhibition  to  the  creative  powers 
of  judicature.  Even  in  the  case  of  hearsay 
evidence,  though  this  could  not  be  affirmed 
of  the  supposed  narrative  or  statement  of  the 
supposed  percipient  or  any  intermediate  wit- 
ness, it  is  not  the  less  true  of  the  immediate 
evidence — the  evidence  of  the  deposing  wit- 


Looking  a  little  more  closely  at  this  tno- 
malous,  hot  very  frequently  recurring  species 
oi  evidence,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  analogous 
in  its  essential  properties  to  the  evidenee  of 
a  percipient  or  pretended  percipient  witness : 
—  the  difference  is  —  that  it  is  fixed  by  vir- 
tue of  writing,  and  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  ^e  judge,  without  the  bterventi<m  of  any 
person  in  the  character  of  a  deposing  wit- 
ness ;  that  sort  of  deposition  excepted,  whidi 
consists  in  the  mere  act  of  authentication — 
the  act  by  which  it  is  presented  as  being  the 
discourse  of  such  or  such  an  individual,  for 
whose  dtseourse  it  is  intended  to  pass.  To 
determine  the  persuasive  force  possessed  by 
the  species  of  evidence  thus  denominated,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  examined  the  na- 
ture of  hearsay  evidence.  For  it  is  only  by 
BBaktQg  the  analysis,  and  as  it  were  the  de- 
composition ci  hearsay  evidence,  that  a  cor- 
rect and  dear  conception  of  its  nature  can  be 
obtained.  We  shall  find  it  consisting  of  the 
first  of  the  two  distinct  members,  of  which 
■aembers  at  the  least*  every  distinct  article  of 
Warsay  evidence  essentially  consists,  — I  mean 
the  supposed  evidence  of  the  supposed  per- 
dpient^  or  extrajudicially  narrating  witness, — 
but  in  a  fixed  and  thereby  improved  state, 
into  whidi  it  is  put  by  being  consigned  to 
permanent  signs.  Accordingly,  like  that  frus- 
tmm  of  a  piece  of  hearsay  evidence,  we  shall 
find  it  incapable  of  being  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  depurative  and  completive  pro- 
cesses so  often  mentioned.  You  might  cross- 
examine  the  writer  if  you  had  him  before  you, 
but  the  writing  itself  is  iacapaMe  of  being 
cross-examined. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

nroUBB  LAW  SCALE  OF  TRUST WOETRIN ESS. 

Eholish  lawyers  on  their  parts  have  their 
scale  of  trustworthiness  in  evidence.  It  con- 
sists of  two  degrees :  —  the  best  evidence,  and 
v^isAever  is  not  the  best.  Por  they  speak  of 
the  best  eridepct :  and  in  the  fi>rm  of  a  rule 


they  have  a  proposition,  of  which  the  best 
evidence  is  the  subject :  — **  You  must  give 
the  best  evidence  that  the  nature  of  the  thing 
is  capable  of."*  By  this  description,  all 
evidence  but  regular  evidence  extracted  in 
the  best  mode,  in  a  case  where  preappointed 
evidence  is  out  of  the  question,  would  be 
exduded: — all  testimony  but  regular  testi- 
mony extracted  in  the  mode  of  jury  trial  — 
all  makeshift  evidence  at  any  rate,  net  to 
speak  of  circumstantial  evidence,  or  any  other 
evidence  exhibited  by  affidavit,  or  in  the  way 
of  equity  justice. 

This  description  being  plainly  incompetent, 
and  perceived  to  be  so,  the  expression  has 
been  interpreted  by  another ;  that  is,  trans- 
lated into  a  different  one :  —  '*  You  must  not 
exhibit  any  evidence  that  supposes  evidence 
of  a  betur  sort  in  your  own  power.'* 

One  example,  and  one  only,  is  given  by 
Buller,  of  the  application  of  this  rule :  and 
previously  to  the  giving  of  this  example,  the 
rule  itself  is  taken  in  hand,  and  explained  in 
such  sort  as  to  be  nearly  explained  away 
and  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey 
a  meaning  altogether  different  from  that 
which,  without  the  explanation,  it  would 
have  brought  to  view :  — **  The  true  meaning 
of  thb  rule,'*  he  says,  '*  is,  Uiat  no  such  evi- 
dence shall  be  brought,  that  ex  naturd  ret 
supposes  a  still  greater  evidence  behind,  or  in 
the  party's  possession  or  power."  As  to  the 
example,  it  is  that  of  a  man*s  offering  a  copy 
of  a  deed  or  wiU,  where  he  ought  to  produce 
the  original]  —  and  the  case  in  which  he 
ought  to  produce  it  is  immediately  explained 
to  be  any  case  except  where  he  **  proves  the 
original  deed  or  will  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
adverse  party,  or  to  be  destroyed  without 
his  defiiult.'* 

To  judge  of  this  rule  by  this  example  (and 
no  other  example  is  given  of  it,  or  referred 
to  by  it,)  it  amounts  to  neither  more  nor  less 
than  this — viz.  that  in  written  evidence,  and 
inparticular  in  written  preappointed  evidence^ 
an  original  is  preferable  to  a  transcript:  and 
of  th^  two  artides,  and  these  alone,  is  the 
scale  of  trustworthiness  of  eridenee,  as  given 
by  Judge  Buller,  composed,  with  the  work 
of  Chief-Baron  Gilbert  for  his  oracle  and  his 
theme.  And  such  is  the  produce  of  the  wis^ 
dom  accumulated  during  so  many  centuries, 
ending  with  the  present  time,  by  the  didactie 
writers  on  this  subject  I 


•  Buller,  pp.  22S,  277.    OUbert,  pp.  6, 7i  ^ 
84,8ft. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

OF  IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT. 


SECTION  I. 

ifn  INAPTITUDE  AS  AN  INSTRUMENT  Ot 
COMPULSION. 

In  the  case  of  debt,  imprisonment,  if  in  any 
character,  can  only  be  justifiable  in  the  cha- 
racter either  of  an  instrument  of  punishment 
or  of  an  instrument  of  compulsion. 

In  the  character  of  an  instrument  of  com- 
pulsion, «ufiering  being  an  unavoidable  atten- 
dant, not  only  of  the  use  of  this  instrument, 
but  of  compulsion  itself  by  whatsoeverroeans 
produced,  it  cannot  be  justified  if  it  be  either 
groundless,  or  needless,  or  inoperative,  and 
thence  useless. 

In  the  particular  circurostaniies  of  the  in- 
dividual case,  has  the  application  proposed  to 
be  made  of  it  a  just  ground  ? — is  it  necessary 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  proposed  ob- 
ject ? — does  it  upon  the  face  of  it  biear  a  pro- 
mise to  be  effectual  ? 

Unless,  in  relation  to  every  one  of  these 
points,  the  judge  have  antecedently  taken  the 
requisite  measures  for  satisfying  his  judgment 
and  framing  a  decision  accordingly,  such  mea- 
sures not  being  either  physically  or  pruden- 
tially  impracticable,  the  application  which  by 
his  authority,  order,  or  permission,  is  made  of 
this  afflictive  instrument^  is  unjust  and  inde- 
fensible. 

For  obtaining  any  such  satisfiiction,  there 
exists  but  one  possible  means,  and  that  is  — 
receiving  evidence :  and  in  this  ease  as  in  so 
many  others,  the  testimony  of  the  party  him- 
self is  not  only  the  best  evidence,  but  to  such 
a  degree  the  best  evidence,  that  without  it, 
all  other  possible  evidence  put  together  which 
the  world  is  capable  of  furnishing,  may  be 
pronounced  insufficient. 

In  the  sort  of  case  in  question,  it  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  the  interest  of  the  judge 
to  refuse  eter  to  give  admission  to  evidence 
either  to  this  or  so  much  as  to  any  sort  of 
evidence  in  general,  and  in  particular  in  this 
best  and  on  all  occasions  indispensable  shape. 
Accordingly,  in  relation  to  no  one  of  those 
several  heads  will  any  judge  ever  give  admis- 
sion to  this  best  and  most  indispensable  sort, 
not  to  speak  of  any  other  sort  of  evidence. 

In  the  hearing  of  evidence,  especially  in  the 
extraction  of  it  in  the  shape  of  testimony, 
much  labour  must  be  expended,  and  little 
power  is  exercised.  In  the  making  of  pre- 
sumptions, especially  if,  as  here,  without 


grounds,  no  labour  is  expended,  and  rnodt 
power  is  exercised. 

Accordingly,  on  this  occasion  as  on  so  man^r 
others,  the  door  is  shut  against  evidence,  and 
presumptions  made  without  grounds  are  sub- 
stituted to  it. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  number 
of  instances  in  which  the  instrument  of  afflic- 
tive imprisonment  is  applied  in  this  character, 
these  presumptions  are,  to  the  knowledge  of 
all  mankind,  every  one  of  them  fidse :  but  in 
this  as  in  those  instances,  in  the  (Jbnsdous- 
ness  of  such  falsity  no  impediment  is  found 
to  their  being  made. 

Of  evil  in  ^is  shape  and  to  this  purpose, 
the  application  cannot  have  a  just  ground, 
unless  from  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff  not 
only  a  debt  be  due,  but  a  debt  exceeding  in 
value  the  aggregate  of  all  debts,  if  any,  due 
from  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant.  Of  all 
points  concerning  which,  in  a  case  of  the  sort 
in  question,  the  judge,  if  justice  were  his  ob- 
ject, would  be  solicitous  to  obtain  some  in- 
formation, this  is  one :  but  concerning  this 
point,  English  judges,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been 
in  their  power,  have  taken  care  to  keep  all 
such  information  out  of  their  reach. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  pro- 
posed —  vii.  the  discharge  of  the  debt,  suppo- 
sing a  debt  due — is  this  infliction  necessary  ? 
Another  point  this,  in  relation  to  which  the 
judge  refuses  to  inform  himself.  Altogether 
unnecessary  it  is,  as  often  as  the  solvency  of 
the  alleged  debtor  is  out  of  doubt. 

Forcing  a  man  to  pay  money  that  he  does 
not  owe  —  forcing  a  man  to  render  in  any 
shape  a  service  that  he  does  not  owe — is  not 
justice. 

Forcing  a  man  to  pay  for  another,  money 
which  not  he  himself  but  that  other  owes,  is 
another  result  equally  incompatible  with  jus- 
tice. In  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  it  is  forcing 
a  man  to  pay  money  that  he  does  not  owe. 

By  the  vicarious  suffering  thus  inflicted, 
no  benefit  is  produced  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity of  which  these  several  parties  are  mem- 
bers. He  who  trusts  his  money  in  the  bands 
of  another,  does  it  in  contemplation  of  son>e 
benefit —  of  benefit  in  some  shape  or  other ; 
—  and  if  it  be  in  no  other  shape  than  that  of 
the  pleasure  of  beneficence,  it  makes  to  this 
purpose  no  difference. 

To  the  relation  of  creditor,  if  contracted 
with  the  party's  consent  and  knowledge,  be- 
nefit in  some  shape  or  other  is  always  ex- 
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peeted,  and  generally  is  easentialljr  attached : 
— to  the  relation  of  friend  to  the  debtor — 
firicsid  aUe  and  willing  to  afford  relief  to  hit 
sofiiering,  by  taking  up  more  or  lest  of  hia 
burthens — no  such  benefit  is,  unlettby  mere 
•eddoity  attadied. 

Upon  the  face  of  it,  to  the  purpose  in  qnes- 
tion,  the  infliction  in  question — doesitcarry 
an^infBdent  promise  of  being  effectual?  Not 
it  indeed. 

At  the  diarge  of  the  debtor  himself,  effee- 
tnal  it  cannot  be,  in  so  far  as  property  to  the 
amount  in  question — property  fiiils  of  being 
in  his  possession,  or  at  his  command. 

At  the  dnige  of  any  other  person,  m  the 
diaracter  of  friend,  prompted  by  sympathy  to 
velieTe  the  debtor  from  this  affliction — that 
it  ^bould  be  efiectoal,  b  not  for  the  common 
good  of  all  persons  concerned — is  not,  as  hath 
been  already  shown,  a  desirable  result. 

At  the  charge  of  the  debtor  himself,  when 
tlMse  neeossary  meana  are  actually  at  his  com- 
mand, its  efficiency,  managed  as  it  is,  is  in  a 
high  degree  imperftet,  in  comparison  of  what 
It  most  obfiouly  mig^  and  ought  to  be. 

To  the  many  •  hell,  to  the  comparatively 
&w  a  prison,  is,  tiiough  not  indeed  a  paradise, 
yet  however  aplaoe  of  comfort — of  comlbrt 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  injured  indi- 
▼idoal  by  the^  interested  connivance  of  the 
judge. 

8<ditary  confinement  —  to  the  purpose  to 
which  this  severe  infliction  is  least  well  a^t- 
ed— .to  the  purpose  of  punishment — has  in 
a  most  inontinate  de^T^  been  with  the  most 
withinking  levity  but  too  often  applied:  — 
solitary  confinement  contbued  for  two  years 
together,  and  the  victim  not  yet  heart-broken, 
nor  redaoed  to  a  state  of  melancholy  madness. 

To  the  wrenching  out  of  the  grasp  of  the 
depredator  the  property  of  his  creditor,  no- 
ikmg  that  has  ever  been  known  by.  the  name 
of  torture,  supposing  it  necessary  and  at  the 
laae  time  actually  efiectual,  or  but  for  the 
wilfiildefouli  of  the  debtor  effiM!tual»  would 
be  misapplied :  for  i£^  having  the  prop^^  at 
his  command,  rather  than  give  it  up  to  him 
to  n^om  it  is  due,  it  be  his  choice  to  endure 
the  torture,  the  proof  is  altogether  condu- 
sive,  tliat  be  the  extremity  crif  the  tortare 
wiiat  it  ioay,  he  experiences  in  the  idea  of  the 
detention — he  experiences,  firom  whatsoever 
sonree,  a  countervailing  and  snore  than  equi- 
valent, howsoever  malignant  and  unenviaUe, 
pleasure. 

Happily,  to  the  production  of  the  desirable 
result,  no  sudi  alarming,  no  such  dangerous 
instrument  is  necessary -*  no  sndi  instrument 
is  so  jsffBctually  conducive  as  the  fiuniliar — 
indeed  too  fiumliar  and  simple  instrument  — 
sectary  confinement. 

Two  years  have  scsroely  tatiified  the  an-i 
feeling  and  unthinking  severity  by  whidi  it 
has  been  applied  to  &»  purpose  of  punish- 
-  two  weeks  would  in  most,  if  not  in 
Vol.  VI. 


all  instances,  sufilce  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pulsion thus  directed  —  for  ihe  purpose  of 
compelling  disdosure  and  surrender  of  effects 
for  ^e  benefit  of  creditors. 

Of  suffering,  in  the  character  of  an  in- 
strument of  compulsion  operating  by  its  in-> 
tensity — as  in  the  case  of  what  is  commonly 
understood  by  the  name  of  torture — it  is  a  pro- 
perty, by  the  stimulus  applied  to  the  nund, 
to  exdte  such  a  degree  of  resisting  force  as 
hath  sometimes  beoi  found  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  attainment  of  the  object  aimed  at 
by  it.  Of  solitary  confinement,  espedaUy  if 
alone  employed  as  an  instrument  <^  compul- 
sion, accompanied,  as  it  ought  to  be,  with 
spare  diet  and  perpetual  darkness,  it  is  the 
property  to  brc»k  the  spirit,  as  the  phrase  is 
— to  ii^use  weakness  into  the  mental  frame, 
the  desired  and  salutary  weakness,  —  to  de- 
prive it  of  the  power  of  applying  what  in  the 
present  case  is  by  the  supposition  unjust  re^ 


SECTION  n. 

ITS  INAPTITUDB,  ▲PPUKD  AS  IT  IS  AS  AN 
INSTRUMENT  07  PUNI8PMENT. 

In  the  character  of  an  instrument  of  punish- 
ment, the  infliction  in  question,  —  is  it  well- 
grounded  ?  — is  it  necessary?  — is  it,  or  does 
it  promise  to  be,  effectual  ? 

Compulsion  out  of  the  question,  if  to  sny 
purpose  suffering  purposely  applied  and  di- 
rected to  an  end  be  of  use,  it  is  to  one  or 
other  of  these  three :  viz.  prevention  by  ex- 
ample, prevention,  viz.  of  delinquency  in  the 
shape  in  question,  on  the  part  of  persons 
other  than  the  delinquent  in  question ; — pre- 
vention of  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the 
person  in  question,  by  depriving  him  of  the 
power  of  transgression,  or  by  depriving  him 
of  the  will,  the  disposition  or  inclination,  t.  e, 
reformation. 

In  the  case  in  question,  delinquency  in  any 
shape,  has  it  taken  place?  Because,  if  not,  all 
punisliment  is  out  of  the  question  —  all  con- 
sideration of  the  sut](ject  of  punishment  is  out 
of  place. 

JFraaJor  temerUy^ — in  one  or  other  of  these 
shapes,  delinquency,  if  on  the  occasion  in 
question  it  reiuly  has  had  place,  must  have 
operated. 

SECTION  IIL 

ITS  NB1DLES9NV88  DBMONSTEATBD  BY 
BXTfiftlBNCB. 

Unjustitiablb  in  this  case  in  the  diaracter 
of  an  instrument  of  punisbuMBnt^inadequate 
and  unjustifiable  in  the  character  of  an  in- 
strument of  compulsion,  it  is  unjustifiable  in 
every  imaginable  point  of  view. 

To  what  possible  ends  or  objects  can  it 
have  been  directed? 

M 
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Nut  to  the  bendtt  of  tct&,  _».  tf.  for  tbt 
augmentation  of  the  security  of  traders. 

It  is  ia  this  appMctttioo  of  it — if  to  this 
purpose  application  had  heen  made  of  it,  that 
tiie  colour  for  it,  Ihe  colour  put  vfoa  it,  would 
have  heeo  meet  pbnsible.  ^tit  is  predaelj 
ift  this  case  in  which  there  would  have  been 
tiie  best  pretence  for  ity — in  which  the  pre- 
tenee  for  emploving  it  would  have  been  most 
plausible,  that  it  is  not  employed — that  the 
insolvent  is  exempted  from  it.  On  giving  up 
all  his  property,  a  person  deemed  a  trader  ia 
under  the  name  of  a  bankrupt  e3umpied  from 
impdsomnent.* 


SECTION  IV. 

BKD,  OB  FINAL  CAUSE  OF  THE  INSTITUTION— 
JUDGB  AND  CO. '8  SINISTER  INTX&EST. 

Bbnbftt  of  trade -^securilgr  of  property  in 
case  of  trade — are  not,  then,  the  real  objects, 
or  among  the  real  objects,  to  the  attainment 
of  which  the  inJIirHen  aa  applied  in  this  case 
has  been  directed. 

What,  then,  has  been  the  real  olyect  ?  In 
this,  as  in  every  other  quarter  of  jud^made 
law,  the  advancement  of  the  sinister  interest 
of  the  makers :  —  the  interest  of  the  sceptre, 
the  interest  of  the  purse,  and  the  interest 
of  the  pillow ;  —  the  increase  of  power  to  the 
ju(kes,-^the  putting  of  money  into  the  pocket 
of  Jud^e  and  Co.  —  and  the  saving  of  trouble 
to  the  judges. 

If  within  the  same  walls  within  which  the 
blameless  debtor  lies  stretched  upon  a  bed  of 
wretchedness,  or  without  a  bed  lies  stretched 
on  ^e  floor — the  fraudulent  debtor  lead  a 
life  of  ease  and  plenty — it  is  because  it  is 
the  interest  of  judges,  that  he  who  comes 
thither  with  otBer  men's  money  in  his  pocket 
should  lead  that  life.  Wbetl^er  it  operate  in 
the  ^ape  of  fees  received  by  his  own  hand ; 
^-whctiier  it  operate  in  the  shape  of  patro- 
nage —  that  is,  in  other  words,  fees  received 
by  the  hands  of  a  nominee — the  force  and 

effect  of  sinister  interest  is  still  the  same ; 

with  only  this  difference,  that,  received  by 
the  hands  of  a  nominee,  the  value  of  a  mass 
of  feeff  is  sometimes,  though  not  always,  less 
when  received  by  the  patron  through  the 
hands  of  a  nominee,  than  when  received  im- 
mediately into  his  own. 

Under  the  name  of  rent,  or  under  some 
other  name,  the  comforts  enjoyed  in  a  jail  by 
•  dishonest  debtor  arfrbofifl^  with  the  meoey 
of  the  injured  creditor — bought  of  the  jailor : 
snd  it  is  generally  by  some  judge  that  1^ 
jiilor  is  stationed  in  tUs  his  proMAe  post 

The  diflferenoe  between  the  rate  of  mor- 
talityin  the  aggregite  body  of  imprisoned 

*  Under  the  Insolvent  Dd>tar*s  act,  7  O.  IV. 
c.  57,  imprisonment  need  not  be  perpetual;  but 
before  the  debtor  can  take  advantage  of  that  act 
he  must  be  imprisoned,— J^dL 


debtors^  and  the  rate  of  BMWtalit J  ODoog  per- 
sons at  liberty,  would  give  the  Bumber  of 
desths  of  wlddi,  thoBghDotforthepmrposes 
of  punishment,  yet  for  other  purpoaea,  the 
josses  with,  just  reason  nny  and  ought  tabs 
ootundered  as  the  authors  i^^via^  in  the  joiat 
ratio  of  the  fodltty  with  which,  if  sack  were 
^leir  widi,  ths  abase  might  be  done  awi^, 
and  of  the  advantage  wludi  in  erery  shape 
th^  derive  from  the  maintenance  of  it. 

Bbw  slight,  hi  obmpaiison^  would  be  the 
rssponsihifl^  of  an  English  Chie£>  Jostioe,  if 
on  tiu  score  of  untimely  desth  pcodBoed  hf 
imprisonmeat  for  debt,  he  had  no  nwie  to. 
aaswcr  for  than  Su-raja  Ddfids  had  for  the 
mortality  in  the  Uack  hotel 

People  of  Enfi^andl  whan  will  youepe^ 
year  eyes? — how  kmg  will  ye  be  the  dajpes 
of  sophistry,  hypocrisy,  sad  maMpserade  ? 

The  nature  of  things  wiU  not  chaoge  itsdf 
for  the  aooommodatien  of  English  ju^gea. 
Without  evidsBee,.t]Mre  never  has  beea,.  ae* 
ver  will  be,  never  can  be,  say  such  thing  as 
JBstiee.  Resolved  never  to  hear  evidaaee—i. 
they  ere  resolved  never  to  do  jasties. 

Befieve,  HBaoosable  OentiesMB-.  believe, 
noUeaad learned  Lords — thesoli^ieetswanBS 
with  difficulties:  difficulties  indeed  bat  to» 
nug^.  But  the  seat  and  sooroe  of  them, — 
where  is  it?  In  the  nature  of  the  ease? 
Not  there  indeed :  but  in  the  nature  dF  the 
men  frvm  whoae  heads,  if  from  any,  Ae  re- 
medy would  have  to  ooomi  fai  folding  out 
what  is  most  fitting  to  be  dfloe,  in  that  thenr 
is  little  difficulty.  The  ffiflicahy  is  in  pie. 
vailing  upoa  men,  whose  interest  it  is  that  it 
dioold  not  be  d<me,  to  cauae  it  to  be  deae^ 
or  so  nrach  as  endure  to  see  it  dooe. 

**  The Hoase will  paose"_'<^Iamao*pi^. 
pared  to  ai^' — «  Tour  Lordships  vrill  pause:" 
sudi  are  the  set  phrases  hi  which  it  would  bo' 
postponed.  Prepared  to  say?  WhenwiUyoa. 
be  prepared  to  saerifice  year  iaterest? 

Hear  endeaee—diat^^gBish  betweea  ri^ 
aad  wrong*— ^Bstingaish  between  d^^ees  o€ 
guilt — distinguish  bstween  gob  and  iaao- 
oencev  Give  yoonelves  at  least  the  possibi- 
lity of  doing  so: —  No^  not  yoB  indeed: — it 
istoo  mada troolde»  These  are  ^e duties 
that  sit  so  heavy  OP  yoB:  these  aref  he  shapes, 
the  eery  idea  of  lidMrar  in  whidi  is»  even  hs 
preepect,  so  intolersUe. 

Distiagnish  betwaen  guilt  aad  inDooeace? 
Nee  weere  ao*  used  to  it— .«•  eanaoi  bear 
it — the  fotigue  would  be  intolerable. 


SECTION  V. 

■EAirS  EMPLOTXD — MBNOACITT  AND 
UBUKFATIOir. 

FLAGinoirs  as  was  and  as  has  been  the  end, 
the  means  have  been  like  unto  it  Depreda- 
taoa  the  end:  mendacity  aad  lying,  ef  the 
very  wont  sect,  the  BMBBS. 
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By  ike  crigiial  comtilutioii,  if  to  a  state 
of  flodety  wliere  all  power  was  arbitrary  and 
■awftlfd,  a  letm  with  any  each  agnifieatton 
«  it  preaeni  stands  attacked  to  the  word  Con- 
ititotioa  can  be  eaq^oyed  :-*-^by  the  oiigioal 
ceoititolieB,  ibr  a  peoal  OMise-'.t.  e.  for  an 
ift  that  was  deemed  aBoOcnee  agauwtthe 
kiag^a  nan  Bugbt  be  arrested  and  pitt  into 
cwdtaesMtit  in  the  first  isitiooe:  foraneo* 
pensi  csnaef  a  man  coald  not  be  so  dealt  with. 
For  tiie  determination  of  causes  of  a  penal 
aatore,  there  wis  one  sort  of  judicatory,,  the 
King^s  Bench :  Ibr  deteriiining  causes  of  a 
Bon-peoal  natare,  there  was  a  different  judi- 
catory, the  Goort  of  Cenunon  Pleaa 

Money  extorted  by  power  froaa  ^fotress 
a*der  the  name  of  fees,  cdnstit«ted  then  a 
pvtef  the  income  of  a  Judge — a  Westaiitt* 
ster-HaH  Judge.  With  the  share  dlotted  to 
tksaioiitof  the  a^ea,  the  judges  of  the  King^s 
Beadi  were  mi  cDnteai:  a  eontrivanoe  was 
kit  apon  for  givinfl^  increase  to  it.  Qnoththe 
tSuei-Justice  to  the  S<»jeattt-«t-law,  who  had 
ht  kii  dient  a  credUor,  or  pretended  credi- 
1^^*^^  you  will  diarge  a  crime  upon  your 
debtor,  1  will  take  him  up  as  for  that  crim^ 
and  I  will  not  let  him  go  till  he  has  paid  your 
dieot  his  demand,  or  given  security  for  it;— ^ 
you  and  the  seijeant  on  the  other  side  pleads 
ag/|ro  and  eon  in  the  meantime."  Such,  if 
not  m  tenor»  was  in  purport,  in  Bahbtance> 
sad  effecty  ike  arrangement  that  was  made. 

Here,  then,  was  double  injustice-^ here 
wm  a  meat  complicated  system  of  hijnstice 
sad  iaiMrality  in  other  shapes.  The  debtor 
wm  illegilly  deprived  of  hii  liberty :  —  the 
judges  of  the  proper  judicatory  were  cheated 
of  tkdr  foes.  Such  being  the  eflbets  pro- 
dneed,  the  meana  were  suitable :  -«a  conspv- 
faey  between  the  ju^ge  and  the  lawyers  that 
pfactised  under  hun — a^conspiracy,  and  the 
Biesns  emplojFed  for  giving  effect  to  thai  eoo- 
ipiracy,  a  vile  and  notorious  lie^ 

Thus  coBuoeneed  the  practice:  commenced 
in  the  King's  Bench,  how  it  opened  the  court, 
■say  words  wfll  not  be  necessary  to  show. 
Vice  is  a  ftuitfiil  stock -^  lies  beget  lies.  The 
is  of  wUxk  the  birthplace  was  the  stronger 
court,  the  King^s  Bench,  was  an  aggifession ; 
tke  lie  taken  op  in  and  by  the  Conunon- Pleas 
wm  m  selMefence :  and,  not  to  be  left  alto^ 
gether  in  the  lurch  with  such  examples,  up 
ilood  the  Exchequer  at  last,  and  put  in  for 
itsshsre.  Truth  was  a  weapon  of  which  nei- 
ther of  them  understood  the  management:  on 
sU  sides  of  Westminster  Hall,  fohehoodhad 
keen  the  instnmient  by  which  everything  had 
keen  done. 

They  have  forged  a  bond  upon  you,  have 
tkey?  Don't  stand  to  contest  the  genuine- 
MM  of  the  bond,— that  will  be  a  waste  Of 
trouble  and  uaeertainty.  I  will  tell  you  whsi 
!•  your  shortest  and  surest  course :  — forge  a 
rdcase.   Such,  says  the  common  story,  was 


the  advice  given  by  one  attorney  to  another. 
But  if  reforence  had  been  safe,  there  woidd 
have  been  no  need  of  story.  On  all  the 
bendies,  if  not  precisely  in  this  shape,  in  a 
shape  flMKh  mate  dishonest,  fidsehood  is  daily 
practised. 


SECTION  VI. 
ArniTAvrr  PBEVibtr9  to  abrbst,  its 

UITFITNESS. 

To  the  misery  produced  by  imprisonment  fot 
debt  on  mesne  process,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  last  century,  in  the  shape  of  the  angel  of 
beneficence,  the  demon  of  chicane  sugn^sted 
and  carried  a  wretdied  palliative — viz.  the 
sort  of  aflMavtt  by  which  the  necessary  war* 
rant  for  arrestadon  has  ever  since  be«i  pre- 
ceded. 

In  additiott  to  the  ^eral  assurance  of  the 
existence  of  a  debt  rising  to  a  oertahi  amount^ 
if  the  averment  of  its  being  over  and  i^ve 
all  debts  due  per  contra,  as  also  of  the  arrest 
being,  in  tike  persuasion  of  the  creditor  ne* 
pessary  to  the  eventual  securmg  of  effisctual 
justidabflity  or  personsl  forthcomingncss  on 
the  part  of  the  alleged  debtor,  had  been  re- 
quired, the  number  of  the  sort  of  arrests  in 
question,  and  with  it  the  profit  of  Judge  and 
Co.  would  have  undergone  no  inconsiderable 
diminution.  Accordingly,  obrious  as  those 
amendments  were,  eff^ual  care  was  taken 
that  neither  of  them  ^ould  be  made. 

Loss  by  the  unjust  imprisonments  thus 
prevented — profit  upon  the  affidavits  thus 
i^endered  nedessary, — whidi  was  the  greatest? 
Loss  was  pTob^y  the  answer :  for  on  this,  aa 
on  all  other  occasions  in  which  .great  good 
to  the  many  cannot  be  produced  but  at  the 
expense  of  evil  in  less  amount  or  quantity  to 
the  domineering  fow»  grCat  was  the  rcuuo- 
tanee  experienced  in  the  adnussion  even  of 
this  wretched  paUiative. 

**  Ohl  what  i  blow  did  that  act  give  to 
business!  Before  that  act  was  pasaed,  the 
richest  merchant  in  London  might  be  taken 
off,  charged  —  aye,  by  any  man  whatever,  by 
a  man  to  vAiefeni  he  had  never  oweda  forthing 
in  his  life.*'  Never  shall  I  forget  the  tone  Okr 
the  countenance  with  which,  soaae  fifty  years 
ago,  that  lamentation  was  uttered  to  me  by 
an  experienced  pMetitioaer,  by  whom  it  was 
expected  that  it  would  have  called  forth  my 
sympathy,  Insteid  of  beiag  met  with  the 
secret  emotion,  whidi  is  not  kAi  disCinctly 
recollected. 

SECTION  VIL 
coNssQinmcs  of  tbb  sxclusior  risvs  rut 

ITPOir  EVIDENCE. 

UifDtA  the  influence  of  such  prindples  — 
I  mean  always,  in  the  first  plaoe,  the  pri»- 
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ciple  wbidi  shuts  out  the  light  of  eTidence — 
which  keeps  innocence  for  ever  confounded 
with  guilt,  and  each  shade  of  guilt  with  every 
other —  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  otherwise 
than  re  ry  badly,  and  not  easy  to  do  wcme  than 
has  been  done. 

Insolvency  and  bankruptcy  form,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  but  one  case..Who  and  where 
is  the  man  who,  having  it  in  his  power,  ought 
not  be  made  to  pay  his  just  debts  ? — who  and 
where  is  the  man  who,  being  blameless,  ought 
to  be  punished  for  not  doing  what  he  cannot 
do? 

Insolvency  and  bankruptcy  form,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  but  one  case.  It  is  by  the 
demon  of  chicane  —  it  is  by  the  sinister  in- 
terest of  the  possessors  of  power,  that  it  has 
been  split  into  the  undistinguished  parts,  for 
the  designation  of  which  these  denominations 
have  been  employed. 

To  the  same  evil  spirits  in  conjunction 
may  be  rdferred  the  several  corresponding  and 
harmonising  distinctions: — tiie  distinction 
between  non-trader  and  trader  — the  distinc- 
tion between  insolvent  and  bankrupt — be- 
tween insolvency  the  condition  of  the  one, 
and  bankruptcy  the  condition  of  the  other. 

Never  was  technical  jargon  and  Aam  lear- 
ning employed  to  a  viler  purpose :  —  never 
was  fouler  corruption  covered  by  whitened 
sepulchres. 

SECTION  VIII. 

ADVOCATES  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  IMPEISON- 
MENT  FOR  DEBT  —  THEIR  ERRORS. 

So  completely  is  the  idea  of  right  confound- 
ed with  the  idea  of  judges'  will  in  the  mind 
of  an  English  lawyer — so  completely  is  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong  under- 
stood by  him  to  be  dependent  upon  that  will, 
thai  when  a  practice,  howsoever  established, 
happens  by  whatsoever  cause  to  have  been 
brought  under  his  displeasure,  —  no  notion 
can  he  form  to  himself  of  any  other  mode 
of  combating  it,  than  by  insisting  that  it  is 
illegal :  —  in  other  words,  that  it  is  not  esta- 
blished. 

Humanity  is  a  virtue  which  in  England, 
for  at  least  several  generations  past,  has  in  no 
class  of  men  been  altogether  wanting — not 
even  among  lawyers. 

Among  lawyers,  accordingly,  and  in  more 
instances  than  one,  there  have  been  found 
those,  who  under  the  impulse  of  this  motive 
have  rsised  their  voices  against  this  abuse. 
They  have  argued  against  it ;  —  they  have 
complained  of  it ;  —  they  have  filled  volumes 
with  their  com|daints.  They  have  argued 
against  it,  —  but  bow  ?  By  showing  the  mis- 
chievousness,  the  impolicy  of  it?  Something 
more  or  less  to  this  effect :  —  but  so  long  as 
the  legality  of  it  remained  unquestioned,  they 
felt  what  Uiey  could  not  but  foel,  how  unim- 


pressive would  be  all  arguments  drawn  from 
sudi  contemned  and  neglected  sources.  Yes, 
it  was  illegaL  Imprisonment  for  debt  illegal  ? 
Then  what  ebie  is  there  that  b  legal  ?  U  in 
this  case,  practice  of  justice  —  practice  per- 
sisted in  century  dter  century,  does  not  make 
law,  in  what  other  instance  does  it  noake  law? 
If  by  its  mischievousness  the  practice  of  Eng- 
lish judges  be  rendered  illegal,  in  what  quarter 
of  the  whole  field  of  law  will  any  legal  prac- 
tice be  to  be  found  ? 

niegal?  No :  the  great  grievance  is  —  not 
that  it  is  illegal,  but  that  it  is  legal :  —  not 
that  at  the  himds  of  the  authors  oif  the  mis- 
chief a  remedy  may  be  hoped  for,  but  thai  it 
is  hopeless. 

Strenuous  and  persevering  has  been  the 
ccmtest  in  this  quarter  of  die  field  of  legisla- 
tion. Parties  have  formed  themselves  upon 
the  ground:  — the  debtor  has  had  his  chsm- 
pion,  the  creditors  have  had  theirs,  —  each 
has  chosen  his  watdiword,  eadi  has  dioaen 
his  virtue.  Humanity,  in  her  soft  colours,* 
decks  the  breastplate  of  the  debtor's  cham- 
pion:  Justice,  in  her  grave  and  sombre  tintB» 
that  of  the  diampion  of  the  injured  creditors. 
In  the  eye  <^  the  man  of  humanity,  all  virtue 
is  on  the  debtor's  side  —  on  the  creditor's, 
nothing  but  vice.  The  man  of  humanity  has 
neither  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  fieding,  for  any- 
thing but  the  oppression  exercised  by  obdu- 
rate creditors,  and  the  miseries  endured  by 
naked  and  fomished  debtors :  —  the  man  of 
justiee  has  none  but  for  the  frauds  and  prodi- 
gality of  dishonest  debtors,  and  the  depreda- 
tions committed  upon  the  property  of  their 
injured  creditors. 

All  along,  and  on  both  sides,  in  the  pic- 
tures drawn  of  vice  and  misery,  Uiere  has 
been  but  too  much  truth.  In  the  theories 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  accounting  for 
these  disastrous  phenomena;  the  same  error 
has  prevailed  on  both  aides.  In  shutting 
their  eyes  against  the  only  cause  of  these  dis- 
Mtrous  phenomena  — in  the  successful  exer- 
tion made  on  both  sides  to  avoid  semg  1^ 
sole  authors,  the  sole  creators,  the  sole  pre- 
servers of  ail  this  vice  and  aH  this  misery 
»-both  sides  have  constantly  been  agreed. 

If  misery  have  been  produced,  it  isbecanst 
on  thia  ground  the  production  of  it  b  the 
object  to  which  the  exercise  of  power  has 
been  directed.  If  vice  have  been  produced, 
it  b  because,  whilst  the  matter  of  punishment 
has  not  been  employed  in  the  prevention  of 
it,  tiie  matter  of  reward  has,  by  the  hand  or 
under  the  eye  of  power,  been  emplojped  or 
suffered  to  be  employed  in  the  produetioa 
of  it. 

If  the  blameless  debtor  firom  whom,  he 
having  nothing,  no  human  power  oould  ex- 
tract anything,  has  been  consinied  to  vsdess 
suffering,  it  b  because  the  judge  got  money 
by  consigning  him  to  it 
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If  the  blameless  debtor,  in  wbose  instance 
all  pamshment  is  undae,  be  consigned  to  a 
^course  of  sufTering  more  severe,  because  more 
protracted,  than  any  which  the  worst  of  cri- 
minals would  hare  been  consigned  to  under 
the  name  of  pumshment, — it  is  because  it 
would  be  requisite  to  learn,  whether  he  were 
blameless  or  blameable,  that  trouble  which 
the  judges  have  one  and  all  been  resolved 
sot  to  take. 

Shall  the  maabeletout  of  jail? — shall 
he  be  kept  in  ?  On  this  ground  is  the  ever- 
lasting contest  between  the  man  of  humanity 
and  the  man  of  justice.  **  Ah  I  let  him  out  I 
let  him  out !"  cries  the  noble  sentimentalist, 
who  gets  notliing  by  his  being  kept  in.  **Nay, 
but  he  shall  be  kept  in,"  says  the  noble  and 
learned  disdplinanan — the  value  of  whose 
patronage  would  be  diminished  in  proportion 
as  the  population  of  the  jail  were  thinned. 

Seeing  bim  where  he  is,  *'  Let  him  out  !*' 
stys  the  man  of  sentiment ;  for  thus  fiur  does 
the  force  of  his  optics  penetrate.  Yes :  true 
enough,  if  there  he  be,  and  have  nothing 
wherewith  to  pay,  nor  have  done  anything 
for  which  it  is  fit  he  should  be  punished,  the 
Moner  he  is  let  out  the  better.  But  do  you 
know  whether  he  have  wherewith  to  pay  ? 
— do  you  know  whether  he  have  done  that 
Sot  which  he  ought  to  suffer  ? — and  above  all 
snd  before  all,  do  vou  know,  how  and  why, 
he  came  there  ? — ^by  whose  power,  and  to, 
not  to  say  for,  whose  benefit  ?  These  are  of 
the  number  ti  those  questions  which  would 
be  imndiom$^  and  vHiich  are  therefore  never 
•sked.  For  in  an  assembly  so  polite  as  the 
iint  assembly  in  the  united  kingdom,  and 
therefore  in  &e  universe,  unless  it  be  for  a 
psrty  purpose — a  question  to  which,  toa  noble 
person  especially,  if  to  boot  he  be  a  learned 
one,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  an  answer, 
and  unpleasant  to  look  for  one  —  is  of  the 
number  of  those  questions  that  ought  never  to 
be  asked.  Justice  in  low  places — politeness 
is  the  first  of  virtues  in  a  House  of  Lords. 

Conceive  a  question  of  this  sort  bolted  out 
from  one  of  a  coroneted  head,  by  some  ec- 
centric tongue,  —  and  by  none  but  a  most 
eccentric  tongue  would  any  such  question  be 
put;  up  wo^d  start  some  duke,  imd  lest 
such  impertinence  should  find  approving  hear- 
ers, move  that  the  people  whose  liberties  are 
at  stake,  shall  under  the  name  of  strangers  be 
driven  out. 

Of  such  universal  indistinctness  of  vision, 
or  rather  of  such  blindness — the  result  of 
browbeating  efifronterv  on  the  part  of  law- 
yers, uid  awe-struck  ignorance  and  timidity 
on  the  part  of  the  well-meaning  among  the 
non-Iawyers— the  result  has  been  th^  in- 
consistency ¥^ch  pervades  the  whole  mass  of 
the  wretdhed  piece  of  legtsktive  patchwork 
which  baa  bankruptcy  for  its  subject. 
^  The  iiiooii8isteiity>  though  with  so  little 


fruit,  has  found  even  lawyers  noore  than  one 
to  ti^e  notice  of  it. 

By  Sevenu,  every  bankrupt  is  considered 
as  a  criminal:  and  out  comes  a  law  to  squeeze 
and  punish  him.  By  Clemens,  every  bank- 
rupt is  considered  as  the  blameless  child  of 
misfortune:  and  out  comes  a  law  for  his 
relie£  In  the  eyes  of  Sevens,  the  interest 
of  the  creditor  is  everything ;  he  is  at  all 
times  as  spotless  as  he  is  injured:  what  the 
wicked  debtor  may  suffer  is  not  worth  a 
thought.  In  the  eyes  of  Clemens,  every  cre- 
ditor is  an  extortioner :  stone  is  the  material 
of  whidi  his  heart  is  made;  if  it  break,  where 
is  the  damage? 


SECTION  IX. 

SCOTCH   LAW — CESSIO  BONORUM,  IT9  INADE- 
QUACT. 

Undbk  Scottish  law,  after  suffering  a  month's 
imprisonment,  every  insolvent,  on  giving  up 
his  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors, 
is  set  free. 

This  is  an  arrangement  beyond  comparison 
less  bad  than  that  of  the  Engli^  law,  whe- 
ther that  part  of  it  be  considered  whidi  con- 
cerns insolvency  at  large,  or  that  part  which 
concerns  boBkruptcy :  and  in  the  way  of  ex- 
periment made,  and  precedent  set,  and  pre-c 
tenoe  taken  away,  great  is  the  use  of  it ;  great 
at  any  rate  the  use  that  might  be  made  of  it. 

But  the  necessary  month  I  — there  lies  the 
absurdity ;  there  lies  the  mischief — there  th^ 
indication  of  the  tuibter  interest  in  which 
both  the  absurdity  and  the  mischief  took 
their  rise.  A  monUi  in  a  jail  ? — and  to  what 
purpose  ?  Not  to  tiie  purpose  of  compel- 
Img  the  eession :  for  that  purpose,  provision 
is  made  by  the  imprisonment  of  indefinite 
length,  whidi  till  the  object  be  accomplished, 
would  without  it  take  place  of  course.  Not 
any  sudi  purpose  as  pumshment :  for,  like  the 
perpetual  imprisonment  under  English  law, 
this  month's  imprisonment  under  Scottish 
law  &lls  like  the  dew  and  rain  and  occa- 
sionally the  hghtning  from  heaven,  upon  the 
just  and  the  unjust — and  among  the  uigust, 
upon  the  more  and  less  unjust  fdike.* 

Neither  to  Uie  creditor  nor  to  the  debtor  any 
possible  use  being  to  be  found  for  it,  remain  the 
myrmidons  of  t)ie  law,  whose  use  and  interest, 
and  whose  alone,  it  evidently  was,  that  caused 


•  By6  &7  W.  IV.  c.  66,  a  cessio  mav  be  pur- 
sued by  any  perMHi  in  prison,  or  who  has  been 
imprisoned  and  liberated,  or  against  whom  a  writ 
of  unprisonment  has  been  issued,  for  a  dvil  debt. 
By  the  same  act,  the  nrocess  which  was  liable 
to  all  the  expense  ana  delay  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  is  made  competent  before  the  Sheriff*s 
local  court  In  Scotland  there  is  no  arrest  in 
metne  process,  unless  circumstances  be  proved 
from  which  the  debtor's  intention  to  leave  the 
country  must  be  inferred.— n^e/. 
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it  to  be  ettaUJfhed.  Fees  upon  pattis^  a  maa 
b,  fees  upon  letting  him  out ;  .^  profit  to  this 
and  that  man  during  bis  stay  ~^  profits^  none 
of  which  would  have  been  reaped,  had  the 
man,  without  being  sent  to  prison,  been  ad- 
mitted  to  deliver  up  his  all*  to  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  judge. 

For  this  cause  it  is  that  he  is  put  into  a 
jail,  where  he  will  do — what?  Anything  but 
labour  without  impedi«ient  in  that  vocation 
which  is  the  source  of  Ids  subsisteoce :  —  and 
in  particular  imbibe  the  sort  of  instruction 
whidi,  as  everybody  knows,  is  the  natural 
growth  of  that  sort  of  achool :  ^leam,  if  he 
be  honest,  how  to  become  dishonest, — and  if 
he  be  dishonest,  how  to  become  worse. 

Use  of  it  as  an  example,  as  an  experiment, 
as  a  precedent,  as  a  lesson,  to  wit  to  all  who 
will  suffer  their  eyes  to  remain  open  to  it :  — 
though  not  to  any  whose  interest,  and  there- 
fore whose  determination,  is  to  keep  them  shut 
against  it. 

It  would  show  to  England,  if  the  ease  of 
bankmptcy  were  not  suffideni  to  show,  that 
for  imprisonment  in  case  of  debt,  there  is  no 
need,  nor  therefore  any  use.  On  the  north 
of  the  Tweed,  is  security  for  property  of  less 
value  than  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tweed  ? 
Is  property,  in  point  of  £m^  in  so  far  as  de- 
pends on  the  lawof  debtor  aiid  creditor,  less 

B? 


SECTION  X. 

AOBRDA  —  C0UE8I  PBOFBE  TO  BB  TAKBII  Oil 
T0B  OCCASION  OF  JN 0OLVSNCT. 

A  FBW  points  of  subordinate  account  except- 
ed, so  <&vious  is  the  coarse  which  in  this  case 
is  pointed  out  by  common  sense,  that  the  im- 
putation of  trifling  seems  to  impend  over  the 
hand  that  should  set  about  delineating  it. 

So  wide  from  this  most  obvious  course,  so 
tortuous  and  complicated,  and  in  a  word  so 
palpably  weak  and  fooUdi,  in  any  other  cha- 
racter than  that  of  a  system  of  oppressi<ni  and 
depredatioii,  is  the  system  set  on  foot  and  all 
along  carried  on  by  and  for  the  benefit  of 
Judge  and  Co.,  that  unless  their  sinister  inte- 
rest be  admitted  to  have  been  the  only  end  to 
which  it  was  really  directed,  it  will  appear  to 
have  had  for  its  aathorp,  not  men,  but  some 
inforior  race  of  beings.  But  of  the  determina- 
tion to  adhere  in  ^  points  to  the  tedmioal 
system — to  consider  the  abuses  of  which  it  is 
composed  as  first  principles,  Hhe  propriety  of 
whidi,  lest  it  should  be  found  to  admit  of 
doubt,  is  not  so  much  as  to  be  taken  for  the 
sufcgect  of  consideration;^ of  the  determi- 
nation to  consider  every  path  of  wisdom,  or 
rather  of  common  honesty  and  oonmion  sense, 
as  dos^  and  sealed  up  for  ever,-.the  conse- 
quence is,  that  in  their  generation,  let  men  on 
other  points  be  ever  so  wist,  some  track  or 


other  of  folly  is  the  only  track  in  which  H  is 
left  to  them  to  tread. 

On  the  part  of  the  commander  of  an  in- 
vading or  defending  army,  suppose  a  fixed 
determination  never  from  any  person,  on  any 
occasion,  to  recdve  any  sort  df  intelligence: 
—  on  the  part  of  such  a  military  commander, 
the  system  of  tactics  would  be  an  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  actual  system  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure : — ^the  aptitude  of  such  commander  for 
military  command  woidd  be  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  aptitude  for  judicature  maoi- 
fosted  on  this  occasion  by  English  judges. 

For  satisfiieUon  to  the  creditor  under  ex- 
isting law,  what  is  the  provision  made?  No- 
thing can  be  more  inadequate —  nothing  can 
be  more  complicated.  And  when  to  the  cre- 
ditor it  is  made,  matters  are  so  ordered  thai 
it  is  frequently  at  the  expense  of  some  person 
or  persons  from  whom  it  is  not  due — soma 
friend  or  friends  of  the  debtor  — that  it  b 
made,  and  not  at  Uie  expense  of  the  only  per- 
son firom  whom  it  is  due. 

But  in  Ju^e  and  Co.  may  be  seen  the  gretft 
firm  to  which  satisfiustion  in  every  instance, 
by  the  power  of  that  same  great  confraternity, 
is  in  the  fint  place  alwavs  made. 

In  the  case  of  insolvency,  punishment 
ought  to  be  applied  to  him,  and  him  alone, 
on  whose  part  tiiere  has  been  blame.  Varioas» 
and  bv  no  means  more  difficult  to  distinguish 
in  this  than  in  other  cases,  are  the  shapes 
and  degrees  in  which  blame  on  the  part  of  an 
usolvent,  where  there  b  any,  may  be  seen 
exhibiting  itsel£ 

.  Toall  these  distinctions,  under  the  guidaoct 
of  Judge  and  Co.,  existing  Law  inexoraUy 
shuts  her  eyes.  Why?  Because,  as  so  often 
observed,  to  make  these  distinctions  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  judge  to  hear  evidence, 
—to  hear  evidence  from  the  beet  source,  in 
the  bert  shape,  and  at  the  properest  times 
—  against  all  which  he  sits  resolved. 

Of  this  wilfol  deafoess,  what  is  the  cooae 
quence?  Everything  that  is  moBi  contrary 
to  common  honesty  and  common  sense. 

Woe  to  the  blameless diild  of  misfortunel 
Thrown  into  prison  for  debt,  he  will  lead  a 
life  of  uninterrupted  miseij,  from  which, 
bating  acddents,  no  relief  is  found  bat  in 


Welcome  to  the  swindler !— to  the  man 
diosen  by  the  judge,  who,  instead  of  re- 
storing to  his  creditors  the  property  of  which 
he  has  defirauded  them,  carries  it  with  him 
to  the  house  of  entertainment  which  ia  kept 
open  to  money  so  acquired !  His  guilt  is  the 
deeper,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  other 
people's  money  which  he  has  contrived  to 
tiring  with  him  into  that  place; — bat  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  that  money,  the 
more  comfortable  will  his  condition  and  situ* 
ation  be  rendered  in  that  place. 

The  reward  thus  heaped  t<^gether  in  the  lap 
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of  the  gniltj  debtor  —  the  PunhJiment  tbus 
liesped  opon  the  head  of  the  blaineless  debtor 
—  h  not  aH.  The  measttre  of  puiiishmeitt 
^woold  in  the  eyes  of  these  legislators  hare 
lieen  ineomplete,  if  the  injsred  creditor  had 
not  come  in  lor  a  share  of  it.  While  the 
^debtor,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  gite  np 
what  he  hfts  in  his  power,  if  anything,  for  the 
aattsfiurtion  of  his  creditor,  is  eitbCT  riotbg 
or  starring  in  jail — (wiK>  knows  or  who  cares 
wh^?) — the  injured  creditor  is  fined  4d.  per 
d^  for  keefnnghim  there ;  and  he  must  sub- 
mit to  this  additional  loss,  or  forego  whatso- 
ever diance  there  may  be  of  recofeiing  any 
part  of  his  original  loss. 

If  we  consider  what  ought  to  be  the  prao- 
tiee,  we  shall  find,  that  in  the  case  of  debt, 
tbe  first  point  on  eadi  occasion  to  be  ascer- 
tained is — what  on  the  part  of  the  alleged 
debtor  is  the  real  cause,  of  the  resistance  made 
by  him  totiie  demand,  and  thence  of  the  suit. 
Is  it  any  real  diflbrence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
question  of  right,  which  has  any  share  in  the 
-productioB  of  that  resistance?  or  does  it  arise 
mm  no  other  cause  ih»n  a  present  unwilling^ 
vess  to  part  with  the  money,  or  a  present  in- 
nbility  to  provide  it? 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is^Sol- 
TOMy  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  debtor, — 
is  it  out  of  doubt?  If  yes,  then  any  vexation 
In  the  riiape  of  oonfinenent,  whether  in  a 


priscn,  a  spunging-honse,  or  in  the  custody, 
real  or  fictitious,  of  sureties  under  the  name 
of  bail,  is  unnecessary. 

For  ascertaining  these  points,  a  few  mi- 
nutes— a  qnesUon  or  two  put  by  the  parties 
to  each  other  in  the  presence  of  the  judge  — 
would  suffice. 

Whether  solvent  or  insolvent,  the  next 
point  to  be  provided  for  is,  as  fiv  as  possible, 
the  satisfiicfion  of  the  creditor.  But  satis- 
fiction  tiJt  whose  expense  ?  At  the  expense 
of  the  debtor  himself,  and  not  of  any  other 
person,  those  excepted^  such  as  his  wife  and 
diildren,  whose  subsistence  is  depoident  upon 
his. 

Next  to  satisfiiction,  in  tiie  event  of  insoU 
vency—  t.  e.  deficiency  in  respect  of  the  quan- 
tum of  such  tatisfiirtion — comes  punishment: 
—  But  in  what  case  ?  —  in  a  case  where,  on 
the  part  of  the  insolvent,  there  has  been  no 
Mame?  Toaquestionofthissort,so&rfi>om 
finding  it  possible  to  answer  yes,  common 
sense  cannot  for  shame  answer  simply  and 
without  apologv  in  the  negative. 
.  And  note,  that  as  on  other  occasions,  so 
oo  this  occasion,  every  infliction,  in  respect 
of  whatsoever  evil  is  produced  by  it»  which 
might  be  avoided  and  is  not  avoided,  may  be, 
and  ought  to  be,  fdaoed  to  the  account  of 


APPENDIX  C 

FALSE  THEORY  OF  EVIDENCE— <GILBERT'S.) 


«'  Ths  Theory  of  Evidence**  is  tbe  subject 
which,  in  his  work  entitled  '*  The  Law  of 
Evidence,**  Lord  Chief-Baron  Gilbert  under- 
took to  make  hu  pupils  understand.  The 
theory?  Tes,  *<  the  true  theorv.**  And  in  pur- 
suit of  so  laudable  a  design,  the  course  taken 
by  him,  —  what  was  it  ?  To  establish  in  the 
first  place,  to  serve  as  a  groundwork  for  Uiis 
whole  theory,  a  division  which  was  to  be  all- 
comprehensive  — a  division  in  one  or  other  of 
the  two  branches  of  whidi  the  whole  suhject- 
Batter  of  it  was  to  be  found  comprised. 

Of  real  evidence,  so  called  wil^  reference 
to  its  source,  and  in  contradistinction  to  per- 
sonal evidence,  he  says  nothing : — to  his  con- 
ception, things  considered  in  tiie  character  of 
sources  of  evidence,  capable  of  furnishing  it, 
of  presenting  it  to  the  senses  of  the  judge, 
throng  or  even  without  the  intervention  of 
persons  and  the  evidence  of  persons,  appear 
not  ever  to  have  presented  themselves. 

MfJrttltf^  evidence  in  its  various  modifi- 


cations, preappointed  evidence  fai  its  vttiont 
modifications,  in  point  of  natural  and  usual 
trustworthiness — the  first-mentioned  below, 
the  other  above  the  ordinary  standard, — as 
little,  to  a  ndnd  like  Gilbert's,  coidd  any 
such  objects,  any  such  distinctions,  hnve  pre- 
sented themselves. 

Of  the  distinction  between  genuineness  and 
verity — between  the  genuineness  of  a  written 
statement  and  the  veritv  of  the  several  hdM 
or  supposed  fiu^  stated  in  it, — as  little  wis 
the  fiicuHy  of  fimning  to  himsdf  anything 
like  a  dear  conception  within  his  readi. 

That  on  this  part  of  the  fidd  of  law  there 
shoiUd  be  any  work  to  do  for  the  legislator, 
calling  by  tiie  nature  of  it  for  tfae  hand  of 
the  legislator,  was  a  conception  which  either 
never  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  or,  if  so 
be  that  it  ever  presented  itself  to  his  mind, 
could  not  but  have  been  nrjected  with  ab- 
horrence. 

That  on  any  such  subject  as  that  of  eW- 
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dence  —  that  in  any  part  of  the  vast  and  im- 
portant demesne  of  evidence,  anything  in  the 
way  of  general  rules  should  be  the  work  of 
the  only  hand  which  they  will  venture  to  speak 
of  in  direct  terms  as  competent  to  make  law, 
— that  it  should  be  the  work  of  any  hand  but 
that  of  a  judge,  ^at  is,  of  a  functionary  to 
whom  adequate  means  of  information,  legal 
power,  legitimate  interest,  and  thence  pro^ 
per  indination, — everything  whatsoever  that 
IS  necessary  to  the  proper  execution  of  this 
work,  as  of  every  work,  is  wanting,  —  of  a 
sort  of  functionary  with  whom  no  arrange- 
ment good  or  bad  can  originate,  who  on  no 
part  of  the  field  can  take  so  mudi  as  the  first 
step  unless  called  upon  by  this  or  that  indi- 
vidual in  the  character  of  a  suitor,  and  who 
to  the  end  of  time  would  remain  motionless 
as  a  puppet,  in  whom  the  very  Acuity  of  mo- 
tion depend  altogether  upon  external  agency 
— motionless  as  &e  puppet-king  in  the  show- 
man's box,  but  for  some  unhappy  or  dishonest 
person,  who,  led  by  necessity,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  plaintiff  repairs  to  the  ^op,  and  ob- 
tains the  necessary  pardiment,  the  purchase 
of  whidi  gives  to  the  cause,  and  to  the  au- 
thority of  ^e  judge  who  is  to  try  it,  that  birth 
and  life  which  is  given  to  the  puppet-king  by 
the  showman's  touch  of  the  animating  wire, 
— is  an  idea  which  either  never  arose  in  hit 
mind,  or  was  instantly  rejected  by  him. 

To  put  aside  the  hand  of  the  legislature — 
of  that  body  by  which  the  people  are  repre- 
sented— to  put  aside  its  authority,  to  dis- 
countenance its  interference,  to  misconstrue 
and  construe  away  its  laws — to  present  their 
own  bubbles  and  crudities  as  so  many  advan- 
tageous substitutes, — has  been  the  constant 
course  of  those  creatures  of  the  crown,  of 
whose  caste  he  was  so  worthy  a  representa^ 
tive.  77tey  call  for  the  assistance  of  the 
l^slator's  hand !  No :  —  they  know  better 
tlungs:  they  make  quicker  work.  By  half-a- 
dozen  threads  spun  out  of  their  own  bowels,  as 
— **  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law 
of  England,"— ten  words  exactly  told, — they 
will  make  you  a  whole  system  of  penal  laws 
applicable  at  pleasure  to  the  end  of  time,  to 
the  purposes  of  every  Judge  to  whom  an  At- 
torney-general has  inade  his  bow. 

Out  ^  words  in  number  one,  two,  or  four — 
policy,  §<mndpoUcjff  or  policy  of  the  lam — they 
will  make  you  a  whole  system  of  political 
economy  or  anything  else,  in  despite  of  Adam 
Smith,  on  whose  unlearned  speculations  men 
in  their  hjgh  situations  disdain  to  bestow  a 
glance. 

In  tha  book  entitled  <*  The  Law  of  iVm 
PHm$,**  Judge  Bttller,  the  favourite  pupil  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  touched,  of  course,  on  the 
aubjeet  of  evidence ;  and  in  the  compass  of 
nine  rules,  with  the  cases  given  under  each 
for  illustration,  undertook  to  compress  the 
Whole  lav  of  evidence.     Written  in  the 


spirit  of  the  Lord  Chief -Baron,  they  oonsti- 
tiited  a  body  of  instruction  altogether  worthy 
of  the  source  firom  which  they  had  been  de- 
rived. But  not  to  overload  with  rubbish  a 
sketch  which,  in  its  first  design,  was  to  have 
been  throughout  highly  compressed,  a  view 
of  these  rules  is  among  the  matters  whidi 
must  here  be  laid  aside. 

*<  The  dengn  of  the  law,"  says  Gilbert,  "  is 
to  cause  a  rigid  demonstration  in  matters  of 
right ;  and  there  can  be  no  demonstration  of 
a  fiict  without  the  best  evidence  that  the 
nature  of  the  thing  is  capable  of; — less  evi- 
dence doth  create  but  opinion  and  surmise, 
and  does  not  leave  a  man  the  entire  satisfiic- 
tion  tiiat  arises  from  demonstration."  p.  3. 

**  Records are  the  memorials  of  the 

legislature,  and  of  the  king*s  courts  of  jus- 
tice .....  they  are  the  proper  diagrams  for 
the  demonstration  of  right."  p.  5. 

"  If  the  question  be,  whether  certain  land 
be  the  land  of  J.  S.  or  J.  N.,  and  a  record  be 
produced  whereby  the  land  appears  to  be 
transferred  fixun  J.  S.  to  J.  N.,  —  this  is 
called  knowledge  by  demonstration."  p.  2. 

*'.....  Report  from  others ....  is  one  step 
further  from  demonstration,  which  is  founded 
upon  the  view  of  our  own  senses ;  and  yet 
there  is  that  fidth  and  credit  to  be  given  to 
the  honesty  and  integrity  of  credible  and  dis- 
interested witnesses  attesting  any  fiurt  under 
ihe  solemnities  and  obligation  of  religion,  and 
ihe  dangers  and  penalties  of  perjury,  that  the 
mind  equally  acquiesces  therein  as  on  a  know- 
ledge by  demonstration."  p.  3. 

Report  from  others  is  one  tiepfitrtker  from 
demonstration !  —  as  if  a  record,  proof  from 
which  is  according  to  him  demonstration  it- 
self, were  anything  but  a  report  from  others  I 
Of  this  miraculous  receptacle,  according  to 
his  conception  of  it,  one  property  (it  thus  ap- 
pears) then  is,  —  the  being  at  a  distance  from 
itself. 

Two  questions  which  he  confounds  at  the 
very  outset,  and  is  never  tired  of  confound- 
ing, are  the  question  of  authentidty  and  the 
question  of  verity  —  the  question  concerning 
the  authentidty  of  a  script,  and  the  questioB 
concerning  the  verity  of  the  assertion  con- 
tained in  It. 

As  to  the  question  of  verity,  the  constant 
fiilsity  of  a  la^ — and  what  makes  the  mis- 
chief, not  always  distinguishable — proportion 
of  the  assertions  contuned  in  a  record  (the 
instrument  so  styled  in  the  Westminster- HaH 
Courts,)  is  confessed  and  delineated  even  by 
Blackstone,  and  is  such  as  ought  to  be,  if  it 
be  not  already,  proverbiaL 

As  to  authentidty,  neither  can  even  this 
property  be  with  strict  truth  ascribed  to  it. 

Take  the  judgment  itself  which  is  there 
pronounced :  — .  It  presents  itself  in  the  dia- 
racter  of  a  written  discourse,  having  for  ita 
authors  the  judges  of  a  certain  jud^citory. 
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and  tt  being  expresdve  of  an  act  of  the  in- 
tellectual fiunilty,  followed  by  a  correspon- 
ding ace  of  the  volitional  fiundty,  concerning 
tlie  aUowance  or  disallowance  of  the  daim 
or  demand  preferred  by  the  plaintiff  in  the 
cause : — ^having  these  men  for  its  authors,  and 
ezpressiTe  of  that  which,  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  was  the  state  of  their  minds,  a  state 
into  which  they  had  been  respectively  brought 
by  the  reception  given  to  the  allegations  and 
proofr  adduced  on  behalf  of  the  parties  on 
both  aides,  or  at  least  on  one  side. 

Such,  as  fiff  as  c<mcems  the  question  of 
authentictty,  is  the  account  ^ven  of  the  mat^ 
ter  by  and  on  the  fi^e  of  tiie  record.  How 
stands  it  in  point  of  fiurt  ?  That  unless  by 
mere  accident,  the  judges  do  not  any  of  them 
know  anything  about  the  judgment  which  is 
thus  uttared  and  put  off  as  tiu^rs*  By  whose 
hand  or  under  whose  order  it  is  penned,  even 
this,  unless  by  mere  accident,  is  unknown  to 
them.  When  the  record  wbich  ought  to  be 
made  up»  and  for  the  making  up  of  which 
•oase  person  or  other  in  the  diaracter  of  suitor 
and  client  is  m*de  to  pay,  is  really  made  up* 
which  is  not  always  the  case,  it  is  by  some 
•ttomey's  derk,*  under  directions  from  his 
DiasCer :  but  even  this  is  an  event  which  does 
not  always  take  plaecf 

A  decree  —  for  this  is  the  name  which  in 
wm  equity  court  is  given  to  the  sort  of  instm* 
nent,  whidi  in  a  common4aw  court  is  called 
•judgment— (and  these  are  the  sorts  of  dis- 
tinctkKis  the  momentary  oUivion  of  whidi 
would  to  the  eye  of  a  loirned  censor  present 
ftadf  as  a  mark  of  unpardonable  ignorance)  — 
an  equity  decree  is  really  the  expression  of 
a  will  artnaUy  formed  and  declared  by  the 
judge  whoB9  name  it  bears — the  mechani- 
cal eontrivance  upon  the  strength  of  which  an 
artide  so  expensive  as  human  reason,  espe« 
cially  if  it  be  to  be  furnished  by  a  judicial 
mind,  is  dispensed  with,  not  having  yet  been 
completdy  adopted  in  and  applied  to  the  bu- 
sness  of  a  court  of  equity. 

A  decree  is  therefore  authentic,  and  thus 
frr,  at  anv  rate,  die  matter  of  it  is  true.  For 
th^  or  mr  some  other  emially  good  reason, 
it  ia  not,  by  the  judges  of  the  common-law 
courta,  reeognised  in  the  character  of  a  re- 
*cord :  —  it  is  no  such  **  diagram" — it  contains 
ao  such  «*  demonstration  of  right." 

According  to  GObert  himself,  it  is  not  a 
reeordf  or  any  part  of  the  record:  nor  should 
the  diffisrence  naturally  have  been  unknown 
to  him,  he  being  Chief  Judge  of  that  amphi- 
bious judicatory,  the  Court  of  Exdiequer, 
which  ia  both  a  common-law  court  and  an 
equity  eourt~*a  court  of  record,  andacourt 
not  of  record — and  whidi  in  this  its  inferior 
capadty,  ties  up  its  own  hands,  stoppbg  and 

«  Impcy*s  Common  Pleas,  v>  3ia 

t  ComptoD*s  B.  B»  and  C.  B.  by  Selloo. 


overruling  the  proceedings  carried  on  under 
its  eye  in  its  superior  character  of  a  court  of 
record,  viz.  a  common-law  court. 

After  dispatching  the  testimonies  of  the 
highest  rank,  the  testimonies  that  are  of  re- 
cord, — the  first  sort  of  testimonies,  says  he, 
that  are  not  of  record,  are  the  proceedings  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  **  The  reason  why 
the  proceedings  in  Chancery,  and  the  rolls  of 
the  court  (in  which  are  contained  the  decree) 
are  not  records,  is  this — because  they  are  not 
the  precedents  of  justice :  for  the  proceedings 
in  Chancery  are  founded  only  in  the  circum- 
stances of  each  private  case,  and  they  carmot 
be  rulee  to  tm^f  other,**  This  from  the  Lord 
Chief-Baron  himself^  chief  judge  of  a  judi- 
catory exercising  the  powers  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery!  Had  the  huid  from  whidi  it  issued 
beenanimleamed  one,  even  though  it  had  been 
a  noble  one,  how  petrifying  would  have  been 
the  taunts  of  ignorance  which  it  would  have 
drawn  down  upon  itself  fr^Nn  learned  lips ! 

The  decrees  bv  which,  in  the  court  of  ^ch 
he  was  the  Chie^  sitting  on  the  equity  side  of 
that  court,  he  was  overruling  the  judgments, 
the  demonstrations  of  right  pronounced  on 
the  common-law  side  of  that  same  court,  th^e 
overruling  decrees  not  being  of  record,  while 
the  overruled  judgments  were  of  record, — 
what,  according  to  the  rules  of  evidence  as  laid 
down  by  himself,  must  have  been  the  conse- 
quence? Records  being  put  by  him  in  the  first 
place,  as  having  '*  the  fiirst  place  in  the  dis- 
courses of  probi&lity,"  (p.  5,)  and  matters  not 
of  record  being  with  reference  to  records  **  mat* 
ters  of  inferior  nature,"  (p.  5,) — and  the  two 
halves  of  his  mind  being  in  fl^t  contradiction 
to  each  other, — the  preference  must,  by  the 
whole  of  it,  have  been  given  to  the  common* 
law  half.  By  the  common-law  half,  the  right 
had  been  ttemonetrated  to  be  in  the  plaintiff 
at  common-law«  By  the  equity  half,  it  had 
been  decreed  to  be  in  the  plaintiff  in  equity 
— ^the  same  unhappv  person  to  whose  haid  lot 
it  had  fallen  to  be  defendant  at  common  law, 
and  now,  together  with  his  adversary  or  ad- 
versaries, to  be  hustled  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  court, — between  the  law  half  and  the 
equity  half  of  these  the  reverend  deniers  and 
vendors  of  law  and  equity; — for,  the  refn-e- 
sentation  given  by  the  equity  half  not  being 
among  the  precedents  of  justice,  his  wIm^c 
mind,  not  altogether  without  reason,  refused 
to  believe  that  representation  to  be  tnie :  — 
but  of  the  two  conflicting  halves,  the  equity 
half  being  the  stronger,  while  the  opposite 
side  was  the  more  trustworthy,  it  was  to  the 
representation  made  by  the  stronger  side  that 
the  effect  waa  given  by  the  whole,  the  weaker 
being  left  to  comfort  itself  with  the  reflection, 
that  though  equity  and  power  were  on  the 
other  side,  truth  and  demonstration,  as  well 
as  law,  were  on  its  own  side. 

**  To  understand  the  true  theory  of  evi^ 
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denoe:*' — sacii  is  the  parpoie  for  wUdi, 
Gilbert  itatet,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ar- 
rangement wbidi  he  proceeds  to  gire  should 
be  *'  considered.'' 

Testiinony  being  all  along  employed  as  a 
word  exactly  synonymooa  to  CTidence — cir- 
camstaatial  eTidence  completely  out  of  his 
mind,  until,  not  by  that  name,  but  under  the 
name  of  pretumptiomf  at  the  end  of  his  246 
pages,  he  comes  to  consider  it. 

Testimony  he  dirides  into  *'  written"  and 
•«  unwritten,'' ^written  into  ««pubUe  and 
private,"— ^bUc  into  *'  records  snd  mattets 
of  inferior  nature." 

««  Speaking  of  written  and  unwritten,  in 
the  first  phMe,"  says  he,  *<  we  are  to  con- 
sider which,  of  thoe  two  sorts  of  evidence 
b  to  be  preferred  in  dM  scale  of  probability, 
when  tiiey  stand  in  opposition  to  each  other. 
— CScero,"  says  he,  '*  gives  a  handsome  turn 
in  fiivoor  of  the  unwritten  evidence,"  p.  4: 
whereupon  comes  the  handsome  turn:  **  But 
the  bahoice  of  probability,''  continues  he,  **  is 
certainly  on  the  odier  side,"  p.  5 :  **  there- 
fere,"  continues  he  again,  **  weshsll  begin  with 
the  written  evidence ;  that  has  the  first  place 
in  the  discourses  of  probability." 

Under  the  head  of  paUic  records,  oooae 
the  foUowfaig  sorts  of  evidence,  ranged  ao- 
oocding  tothe  intimation  above  given,  in  the 
order  corresponding  to  their  reiqpective  aki- 
todes  in  the  scale  of  probative  force:  — 

In  tiie  first  place,  flio«gh  without  any  sepa- 
rate title  in  large  letters,  come  those  records 
whidi,  according  to  him,  are  the  precedents 
of  the  demonstration  of  jnstioe  (p.  6,)  and 
instruments  of  justice ;  i  c.  the  above-men- 
tioned compounds  or  reservoirB  of  truths  and 
lies  undbtinguishaUy  shaken  together,  penned 
by  nobody  knows  who,  and  kept  under  the 
orders,  how  seldom  soever,  if  ever,  actually 
subjected  to  the  eves  of  the  judges  of  West- 
minster HalL  Then  comes  •  score  of  other 
heads  in  the  following  order :  — 

].  Statutes,  p.  9;  _2.0oiiies  of  all  other 
records  under  seal,  and  not  nnoier  seal,  p.  11; — 
3.  Copies  sworn,  and  office-copies,  p.  17;--4. 
Becords,  recoveries,  ke,  p.  21* — 6.  Verdicts, 
evidence,  p.  81 ;— 6.  Writs,  p.  84;— 7.  Acts  of 
parliament,  p.  36 ;— ^.  Public  matters  not  of 
record,  disnceryproeeedingB,  p.  41 ;— 9.  BiUs 
in  dMncery,  p.  42;— 10.  Answers,  p.  43; — II. 
Affidavits,  p.  45 ; — ^12.  Comparison  of  hands, 
|u  47 ;— 13.  Voluntary  affidavits,  p.  49 ;— 14. 
Depositions,  p.  62 ; — 16.  Decree,  sentence  in 
the  spiritual  court,  p.  60 ;  — 16.  Evidence, 
p.  61 ;— 17.  Of  the  proceedfaigs  in  the  spiri- 
tual court,  p.  68 ;  — 18.  Wills,  p.  64. 

19.  The  above  being  his  list  of  sorts  of 
public  evidence  that  are  records,  next  comes 
the  head  entitled  •*  Of  the  public  matters  that 
are  not  records,**  p.  67. 

20.  This  dispatched,  next  comes  in  great 
letters,  title,  Dibds,  p.  70,  which,  says  he. 


is  only  private  evidence  between  party  utd 
party. 

Under  this  same  head  of  private  evidenen, 
after  titie,Deeds,  comes  oncemore  tide,^nilsi, 
p.  91;  then  Deeds  cancelled,  p.  96;  Bills  o* 
exchnge,  notes  of  acceptance,  p.  <^. 

With  this  sub-title  ends  title,  HWffoi  sps- 
denoe.  After  all  these  comes,  title,  Wifessea» 
p.  205;  I.  c.  as  he  expresses  it,  **the  under- 
written (it  should  be  tmwriUn)  evidence,  or 
the  proott  fiom  the  mouths  of  witnesses." 

And  now  comes  the  only  case,  vix.tiiat  isi 
which  the  tesdmoayof  the  witness  is  deli, 
vered,  in  the  shape  denominated  on  the  pre- 
sentoccasion,  by  this  teacher  of  the  theory  of 
evidence,  unwritten — and  on  other  oceadoBa, 
by  him  and  all  other  lawyers,  jNTTof  evidence- 
in  which  it  occurs  to  him  that  a  witness  is  cn- 
paUeof  standing  exposed  tothe  aetioa  of 
interest  in  such  manner  as  to  indicate  the 
propriety  of  a  head  entitled  '*  Witnesses  in- 
tereated,"  p.  107. 

In  any  such  fonn  as  that  of  a  bill,  an  an* 
swer,  an  affidavit,  or  a  deposition— what  hod 
not  entered  into  his  conception  was,  diat  tes- 
timony should  ever  be  exposed  to  the  aetiba 
of  sinister  interest  In  all  these  several  forma, 
testimony  *'i$m  r^eord;"  thatis  to  say,  **  nee 
m  record:" — and  a  record  being  the  diagram 
in  and  by  which  right  is  demom^rated,  what- 
ever assertion  is  happy  enough  to  obtain  nd- 
mittanee  into  any  one  of  those  receptadet  ol 
iruth,  becomes  truth  demonstrated. 

Sach  bebg  the  arrangement,  and  ench  Oo 
nature  and  order  of  tiie  mattera  oomprised  in 
it,  ohaerve  now  iSkt  reaaoning  on  whiA  it  ia 
groonded:— «<  Onrtraeto  reduced  to  wrltfa^ 
(says  he,  page  5)  *'m  the  moat  sedate  and 
deliberate  acts  of  the  mind,"  and  so  forth;— 
and  •'therefore"  it  is  that  with  hhn  <•  written 
evidence"  has  the  first  plaes  **  m  the  di»^ 
omifssti/probability:'' meaning,  as  it  should 
seem,  in  discourses  holden  on  the  subject  of 
the  order  of  probability:-  and  therefore  it 
is,  that  though  *'  depontions,"  as  he  himself 
observes  (p.  8,}  foil  short,  vis.  in  prohatare 
force,  of  examinatioas  viwi  twos,  yet  in  the 
scale  of  probative  force  he  assigns  to  them 
a  place  higher  tiian  tt»t  assigned  by  Um  to 
unwritten  evidence — ofiot  parol  evidence — 
mUme  evidence  extracted  by  examinatioa  wsd 
voce;  as  if  depositions  themsdves  were  ex- 
tracted by  anything  dsebutbyevaminationa 
PwA  voce:  and  therefore  it  is,  that  patting 
affidavits  which  are  not  extracted  by  exaasi- 
nation  mod  voce,  before  depoaitions  which 
are,  for  a  reason  whidi,  even  aceordfaigto  his 
own  account  of  it,  applies  only  to  contracts, 
amongst  so  many  other  things  which  are  not 
cmtracts,  he  ranks  affidavits  before  deposi- 


In  the  same  strain  of  anility,  garrulity, 
narrow-mindedness,  absurdity,  perpetual  mis- 
representation, and  indefotigable  sdi^^ontra- 
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Action,  ninfl  tlie  wliole  of  this  work,  from 
friiich  men  are  to  understand  the  true  theory 
oferideoce. 

Although  as  a  whole,  the  whole  of  it  taken 
together  can  scarcely  he  taken  for  the  sub- 
ject of  serious  study,  without  danger  of  insa- 
nity, it  may  however  be  labour  not  altogether 
thrown  away,  to  dip  into  here  and  there  a 
page  — and  any  page  may  serve — for  two  pur- 
poses, and  in  two  points  of  view :  — 

One  is,  that  it  maybe  seen  to  what  adegree 
of  debasement,  even  so  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  possible  for  the 
human  understanding  to  be  brought  down  by 
the  study  of  English  law:  —  another  is,  that 
it  may  be  seen  by  what  sort  of  an  understand- 
ing it  is,  that  down  to  that  late  period,  not 
to  descend  lower,  a  man  was  not  disqualified 
from  filling,  even  with  the  universal  applause 
and  admiration  of  the  learned  brotherhood, 
the  highest  situations. 


Such  is  the  work,  which  notwithstanding 
its  never  having  **  received  the  last  correc- 
tions of  its  audior,"  (as  if  susceptibility  of 
correction  were  among  the  properties  of  sudi 
a  work,)  is  nevertheless,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
author  of  a  so  much  better  work  on  the  same 
subject,*  so  excellent,  that  so  far  as  relates 
to  this  part  of  the  law  of  evidence  (vis.  '*  the 
section  on  records,"  of  which  a  sample  has 
been  seen  above,)  **  which  may  be  considered 
as  coeval  with  ibe  law  itself  it  must  form 
ihe  basis  of  every  subsequent  work  on  the 
subject." 

'  Whether  the  expositor  (meaning  the  Lord 
Chief-Baron)  be  not  well  suited  to  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  whether  the  subject  be  not 
well  suited  to  the  expositor,  the  reader  may 
now  find  himself  in  a  condition  in  some  mea- 
sure to  judge. 

•  Peake,  Preface. 
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PREFACE. 


Tm  papers,  from  which  the  work  now  lub- 
aitled  to  tlie  public  has  been  extracted,  were 
written  by  Mr.  Bentham  at  various  times, 
from  the  year  1802  to  1812.  They  comprise 
a  Tery  minute  exposition  of  his  views  on  all 
the  branches  of  the  great  subject  of  Judicial 
Evidence,  intermixed  with  criticisms  on  the 
Law  of  Evidence  as  it  is  established  in  this 
eomrtiy,  and  with  incidental  remarks  on  the 
state  of  that  brandi  of  law  in  most  of  the  con- 
tinental systems  of  jurisprudence. 

Mr.  Bestham's  speculations  on  Judicial 
Evidence  have  already  been  given  to  the 
world,  in  a  more  omdensed  form,  bv  M. 
INmiOBt,  of  Geneva,  in  the  ««  Traite  des 
Preuves  Judiciaires,'*  published  in  1828 :  one 
of  the  most  interesting  among  the  important 
works  founded  on  Mr.  Bentham's  manuscripts, 
with  which  that  **  first  of  translators  and  r^- 
dmeum^'*  as  he  has  justly  been  termed,  has 
enriched  the  library  of  the  continental  jurist. 
The  strictures,  however,  on  English  law, 
which  compose  more  than  one-lulf  of  the 
prcMnt  work,  were  judiciously  omitted  by 
M.  Dnmont,  as  not  sufficiently  interesting 
to  a  continental  reader  to  compensate  for  the 
very  considovble  space  whidi  they  would 
have  occupied.  To  an  English  reader — to 
him  at  least  who  loves  hu  country  suffi- 
ciently well  to  desire  that  what  is  defective 
in  her  institutions  should  be  amended,  and, 
in  order  to  its  being  amended,  shoidd  be 
known  —  these  criticisms  will  not  be  the 
least  interesting  portion  of  the  work.  As  is 
Qtoal  in  the  critical  and  controvernal  part  of 
Bfr.  Bentham's  writings,  the  manner  is  for- 
cible and  perspicuous.  The  occasional  ob- 
scurity, of  which  his  style  is  accused,  but 
which  in  reality  is  almost  confined  to  the 
more  indicate  of  the  theoretical  discussions, 
is  the  leas  to  be  regretted,  as  the  nature  of 
the  subject  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  render  the 
work  a  sealed  letter  to  those  who  read  merely 
for  amusement.  They  who  really  desire  to 
possess  useful  knowledge  do  not  grudge  the 
trouble  necessary  to  acquire  it. 

^  The  \mA  of  the  Editor  has  chiefly  con- 
**>M  in  collating  the  manuscripts.     Mr. 

Beatham  had  gone  over  the  whole  of  the 


field  several  times,  at  intervals  of  some  length 
fiom  one  another,  with  little  reference  on 
each  occasion  to  what  he  had  written  on  the 
subject  at  the  former  times.  Hence,  it  was 
citim  found  that  the  same  topic  had  been 
treated  two  and  even  three  times;  and  it 
became  necessary  for  the  Editor  to  deter- 
mine, not  only  which  of  the  manuscripts 
should  supply  the  basis  of  the  diapter,  but 
likewise  how  great  a  portion  of  each  of  those 
which  were  laid  aside  might  usefully  be  in* 
eorporated  with  that  which  was  retained. 
The  more  recent  of  the  manuscripts  has  in 
most  oases  been  adopted  as  the  groundwork, 
being  genendly  that  in  which  the  subjects 
were  treated  most  comprehensively  and  sys- 
tematically; while  the  earlier  ones  often 
contained  thoughts  and  illustrations  of  con* 
siderable  value,  with  passages,  and  some- 
times whole  pages,  written  with  great  s|Mrit 
and  pungency.  Where  these  could  conve- 
niently be  substituted  for  the  corresponding 
passages  in  the  manuscript  chosen  as  the 
basis  of  the  work,  the  substitution  has  been 
made.  Where  this  was  thought  inexpedient, 
either  on  account  of  the  merit  of  &e  pas- 
sages which  would  thus  have  been  super- 
seded, or  because  their  omission  would  have 
broken  the  thread  of  the  discussion,  the  Edi- 
tor (jiot  thinking  himself  justified  in  sup- 
pressmg  anything  which  appeared  to  him  to 
be  valiMble  in  tiie  original^  has  added  the 
passage  which  was  first  written,  instead  of 
tubttUuHng  it  for  that  which  was  composed 
more  recently.  From  this  cause  it  may  oc- 
casionally be  finind  in  perusing  the  work, 
that  the  same  ideas  have  been  hitroduced 
more  than  once,  in  difierent  dresses.  But 
the  Editor  hopes  that  this  will  never  prove 
to  be  the  case,  except  where  either  the  merit 
of  both  passages,  or  the  manner  in  which 
one  of  them  was  interwoven  with  the  mat- 
ter preceding  and  following  it,  constituted  a 
sufficient  motive  for  retaining  both. 

The  plan  of  the  work  havhig  been  altered 
and  enlarged  at  difierent  tfanes,  and  having 
ultimately  extended  to  a  much  wider  range 
of  subjects  than  were  included  in  the  original 
design,  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  tha^ 
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the  same  subject  has  been  discussed  inci- 
dentally in  one  book,  which  was  afterwards 
treated  directly  in  another.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  incidental  discussion  has  been  omit- 
ted, as  being  no  longer  necessary;  but  in 
others,  it  contained  important  matter,  which 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  direct  and  more 
methodical  one,  and  which,  from  the  plan  on 
which  the  latter  was  composed,  it  was  not 
found  possible  to  introduce  in  it.  In  such 
cases,  both  discussions  have  usually  been  re- 
tained. 

The  work,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
not  having  been  written  consecutively,  but 
part  at  one  time,  and  part  at  another,  and 
having  always  been  regarded  by  the  author 
as  an  unfinished  work,  it  has  sometimes 
(though  but  rarely)  occurred,  that  while  one 
topic  was  treated  several  times  over,  another, 
of  perhaps  equal  importance,  was  not  treated 
at  alL  Such  deficiencies  it  was  the  wish  of 
Mr.  Bentham  that  the  Editor  should  endea- 
vour to  supply.  In  compliance  with  this 
wish,  some  cases  of  the  exdusion  of  evidence 
in  English  law,  which  were  not  noticed  by 
Mr.  Bentham,  have  been  stated  and  com- 
mented upon  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  book 
on  Makeshift  Evidence,  and  in  two  chapters 
of  the  sixth  part  of  the  book  on  Exclusion.* 
He  has  likewise  subjoined  to  some  of  the 
chapters  in  the  latter  book,  a  vindication  of 
tiie  doctrines  which  they  contain,  against  the 
strictures  of  an  able  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  A  few  miscellaneous  notes  are  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  but  sparingly :  nor  could 
jknything,  except  the  distinctly  expressed  wish 
of  the  Author,  have  induced  the  Editor  to 
think  that  any  additions  of  his  could  enhance 
the  value  of  a  work  on  such  a  subject,  and 
from  such  a  hand. 

For  the  distribution  of  the  wm-k  in  Chap- 
ters and  Sections,  the  Editor  alone  is  respon- 
sible. The  division  into  Books  is  all  that 
Mongs  to  the  Author. 

The  original  manuscripts  contained,  under 
the  title  of  Causes  of  the  Exclusion  of  Evi- 
dence, a  treatise  on  the  principal  defects  of 
the  English  system  of  Tedmical  Procedure. 
This  extensive  subject  may  appear  not  to  be 
so  intimately  connected  with  tJie  more  limited 
design  of  a  work  which  professes  to  treat  of 
Judicial  Evidence  only,  as  to  entitle  a  dis- 
sertation upon  it  to  a  place  in  these  pages. 
On  examination,  however,  the  parenthetical 
treatise  was  thought  to  be  not  only  so  in- 
itnictive,  but  so  full  of  point  and  vivacity, 

*  The  Editor  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
tontoU,  on  the  state  of  the  existing  law,  any  ofiier 
authpffties  than  the  compilations  of  PhiiUps, 
Starkie,  and  others.  These  works  were  suffi! 
tianUy  authoritative  for  his  purpose;  and  if  the 
state  of  the  law  be  such,  that  even  those  expoi- 
weed  lawyers  can  have  misunderstood  it,  this 
simple  fact  proves  more  against  the  Uw  than  any 
remarks  which  the  Editor  can  have  grounded  on 
the  mjtoonception. 


that  its  publication  could  not  but  be  acoeiii- 
able  to  the  readers  of  the  present  woAl: 
and  the  additional  bulk,  in  a  work  which 
already  extended  beyond  four  volumes,  was 
not  deemed  a  preponderant  objection,  es- 
pecially as  the  dissertation,  from  the  liveli- 
ness and  poignancy  with  which  it  exposes 
established  absurdities,  gives  in  some  degree 
a  reHef  to  the  comparative  abetruseness  of 
some  other  parts  of  the  work.  It  stands  aa 
the  eighth  m  order  of  the  ten  books  into 
which  the  work  is  divided. 

A  few  of  the  vices  in  the  detail  of  EngUah 
law,  which  are  complained  of  both  in  this 
book  and  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  have 
been  either  wholly  or  partially  remedied  by 
Mr.  Peel's  recent  law  reforms;  and  some 
others  may  be  expected  to  be  removed,  if 
the  recommendations  of  the  late  Chancery 
Commission  be  carried  into  execution.  The 
changes,  however,  whidi  will  thus  be  effected 
in  a  system  of  procedure  founded  altogether 
upon  wrong  principles,  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  render  that  system  materially  better :  in 
some  cases,  perhaps,  they  will  even  tend  to 
render  it  worse ;  since  the  maid  fide  suitor 
has  always  several  modes  of  distressing  hia 
adversary  by  needless  delay  or  expense,  and 
these  petty  reforms  take  away  at  most  on« 
or  two,  but  leave  it  open  to  him  to  have 
recourse  to  others,  which,  though  perhaps 
more  troublesome  to  himself,  may  be  even 
more  burdensome  to  his  bond  fide  adversary 
than  the  former.  Thus,  for  instance :  in  one 
of  the  earlier  chapters  of  Book  VIIL  the 
reader  will  find  an  exposure  of  one  of  those 
contrivances  for  making  delay  which  were 
formerly  within  the  power  of  the  dishonest 
suitor ;  I  mean  that  of  groundless  writs  of 
error.  Mr.  Peel  has  partially  (and  hut  par- 
tially) taken  away  this  resource,  and  the 
consequence,  as  we  are  informed,  has  been, 
not  that  improper  delay  has  not  been  ob- 
tained, but  that  it  has  been  obtained  by  way 
of  demurrer,  or  by  joining  issue  and  pro- 
ceeding to  trial ;  either  of  which  expedients 
(though  perhaps  somewhat  less  efficacious  to 
the  party  seclong  deUiy)  are  equally,  if  not 
more,  oppressive  in  the  shape  of  expense  to 
the  party  against  whom  they  are  employed, 
than  the  proceedings  in  error. 

The  truth  is,  that,  bad  as  the  English  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  is,  its  parts  harmonize 
tolerably  well  together;  and  if  one  part, 
however  bad,  be  taken  away,  while  another 
part  is  left  standing,  the  arrangement  which 
IS  substituted  for  it  may,  for  the  time,  do 
more  harm  by  its  imperfect  adaptation  to  the 
remainder  of  the  old  system,  than  the  re- 
moval of  the  abuse  can  do  good.  The  objec- 
tion so  often  urged  by  lawyers  as  an  argument 
against  reforms,  "  That  b  so  complicated  and 
intricate  a  system  of  jurisprudence  as  ours, 
no  one  can  foretell  what  the  consequences 
of  the  slightest  innovation  may  be/'  is  per- 
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feCQf  conreci;  aUhough  the  inference  to  be 
^irawn  firom  it  is,  not  Qai  they  would  have  it 
to  be  understood)  that  the  system  ought  not 
to  be  reformed,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  re- 
formed thoroughly,  and  on  a  comfirehensiTe 
plan ;  not  piecemod,  but  at  once.  There  are 
numerous  cases  in  which  a  gradual  change 
is  preferable  to  a  sudden  one;  because  its 
immediate  consequences  can  be  more  dis- 
tinctly foreseen.  But  in  this  case,  the  con- 
sequences cTen  of  a  sudden  change  can  be 
much  more  easily  foreseen  than  those  of  a 
gradual  one.  Whatever  difficulties  men  might 
at  first  experience  (though  the  difficulties 
which  they  would  experience  have  been  infi- 
nitely exaggerated)  in  adapting  their  conduct 
to  a  sjTstem  of  procedure  entirely  founded  on 
radonal,  and  therefore  on  new,  principles, 
none  are  more  ready  than  lawyers  Uiemselves 
to  admit  that  still  greater  difficulty  would 
be  felt  in  adapting  it  to  a  system  partly  ra- 
tional and  partly  technicaL 

For  such  a  thorough  reform,  or  rather  re- 
construction of  our  laws,  the  public  mind  is 
not  yet  entirely  prepared.  But  it  is  rapidly 
advancing  to  such  a  state  of  preparation.  It 
is  BOW  no  longer  considered  as  a  mark  of 
disaffection  towards  the  state,  and  hostility 
to  scKnal  order  and  to  law  in  general,  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  that  the  existing  law  is  de- 
fective, and  requires  a  radical  reform.  Thus 
much  Mr.  Ped's  attempts  have  already  done 
for  the  best  interests  of  his  country;  and 
they  will  in  time  do  much  more.  A  new 
spirit  is  rinng  in  the  profession  itself.  Of 
this  the  reeent  work  of  Mr.  Humphreys, 
obtaining,  as  it  has  done,  so  great  circula- 
tion and  cdebrity,  is  one  of  the  most  gra- 
tifying infications.  The  reform  which  he 
contemplates  in  one  of  the  most  difficult,  as 
wen  as  important  branches  of  the  law,  is 
DO  timid  and  trifling  attempt  to  compnmiise 
with  the  evil,  but  goes  to  the  root  at  once.* 
And  the  rqndity  with  which  tiiis  spirit  is 
spreading  among  the  young  and  rising  law- 
yers, notwithstanding  the  degree  in  which 
their  pecuniary  interest  must  be  affected  by 
the  removal  of  the  abuses,  is  one  of  the 


*  It  may  not  be  impertinent  here  to  remark, 
that  the  suggestioDs  or  Mr.  Humphrejrs,  admi- 
taUe  as  they  are,  have  received  most  indoable 
improvemenu  from  Mr.  Beoth«m*s  pen.  —See 
an  artide  in  the  WestnUtuter  Reviewy  No.  XII. 
(reprinted  in  this  collection.) 


most  cheering  signs  of  the  times,  and  goes 
for  to  show,  that  the  tenacity  with  whidi 
the  profession  has  usually  clung  to  the  worst 
parts  of  existing  systems,  was  owing,  not 
wholly  to  those  sinister  interests  whidi  Mr. 
Bentham  has  so  instructively  expounded,  but 
in  part  at  least,  to  the  extreme  difficulty 
which  a  nund  conversant  only  with  one  set 
of  securities  feels  in  conceiving  that  society 
can  possibly  be  held  together  by  any  other. 

It  has  appeared  to  iSie  Editor  superfluous 
to  add  one  word  in  recommendation  of  the 
work.  The  vast  importance  of  the  subject, 
which  is  obvious  to  all  men,  and  the  consi* 
deration  that  it  has  now  for  the  first  time 
been  treated  philosophically,  and  bj  such  a 
master,  contain  in  themselves  so  many  in- 
citements of  curiosity  to  every  liberal  mind, 
to  every  mind  which  regards  knowledge  on 
important  subjects  as  an  oljject  of  desire, 
ihat  volumes  might  be  written  withoi^  add- 
ding  to  their  force. 

[At  an  interval  of  more  than  ten  years 
from  the  first  publication  of  this  work,  the 
original  Editor  feels  that  an  apology  is  due 
from  him  for  the  air  of  eonfidoit  dogmatism 
perceptible  in  some  of  lus  notes  and  addi* 
tions,  and  for  which  he  can  only  urge  the 
palliation  of  their  having  been  written  in 
very  early  youth — a  time  of  life  at  which 
sudli  fiuilts  are  more  venial  than  at  any  other, 
because  they  generally  arise,  not  so  much 
from  the  writ^'s  own  self-conceit,  as  from 
confidence  in  the  authority  of  his  teachers. 
It  is  due,  however,  to  himself  to  state,  that 
the  tone  of  some  of  the  passages  in  question 
would  have  been  felt  by  him,  even  then,  to 
be  unbecoming,  as  proceedii^  from  himself 
individually:  he  wrote  them  in  the  character 
of  an  anonymous  Editor  of  Mr.  Benthsm's 
work,  who,  in  the  trifling  contributions  whidi 
the  author  desired  at  his  hands,  .considered 
(so  for  as  mere  manner  was  concerned)  ra> 
ther  what  would  be  accordant  with  the  spirit 
of  the  work  itsd^  and  in  Mr.  Bentimm  ad- 
missible,  than  what  would  be  decorous  firom 
a  person  of  his  years  and  his  limited  know- 
ledge and  experience.  His  name  was  sub- 
sequently affixed,  contrary  to  his  own  strongly 
expressed  wish,  at  the  positive  desire  of  the 
venerable  author,  who  certainly  had  a  riglii 
to  require  it.] 


•  *  The  notes  of  the  Editor  of  the  original  Edition  are  distingiiished  from  other  annoiations 
*  by  the  word  ^  SdUor*"  being  printed  at  full  length. 


BsroKB  entering  on  the  perusal  of  the  fol- 
lowing woik,  it  may  aflfbrd  some  satisfection 
to  the  reader  to  understand,  from  a  general 
intimatioD,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  in- 
formation which  he  may  expect  from  it. 


PROSPECTIVE  VIEW. 


The  results  maylM  comprisedin  three  pro- 
positions :  the  one,  a  theorem  to  be  proved; 
the  other  two,  problems  to  be  solved. 

The  theorem  is  this :  that,  merely  with  a 
view  to  rectitude  of  decision,  to  the  avoid- 
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ance  of  the  mi»chiefii  attached  to  undue  de- 
ciium,  no  spedes  of  evidence  whatsoever, 
willing  or  unwilling,  ought  to  he  excluded : 
ior  that  although  in  certain  cases  it  may  be 
right  that  this  or  that  lot  of  evidence,  though 
tendered,  should  not  be  admitted,  yet  in  these 
cases  thereaaon  for  the  exclusion  rests  on  other 
grounds ;  via.  avoidance  of  vexation,  expense, 
and  delay.  The  proof  of  this  theorem  con- 
stitutes the  first  of  the  three  main  results. 

Togivetnstructions  pointing  out  the  means 
by  wlueh  what  can  be  done  may  be  done  to- 
wards seeuring  the  truth  of  evidence:  this  is 
one  of  the  two  main  problems,  the  solution  of 
whidi  is  here  attempted.  The  solution  of  it 
is  the  seocmd  of  the  three  main  results., 
•  To  give  instructions  serving  to  assist  the 
the  mind  of  the  judge  in  forming  its  estimate 
of  the  probability  of  truth,  in  the  instance 
of  the  evidence  presented  to  it ;  in  a  word, 
in  judging  of  the  weight  of  evidence :  this  is 
the  other  of  the  two  main  problems  which 
are  here  attempted  to  be  solved.  The  solu- 
tion of  it  constitutes  the  third  of  the  three 
main  results. 

Of  these  propositions,  the  first,  which  is 
the  only  one  of  the  three  by  which  an  opi- 
nion is  announced,  can  scarce  have  fiiiled  to 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  profesuonal  law- 
yer the  idea  of  novelty,  and  not  of  simple 
novelty  only,  but  of  paradox.  Of  my  own 
country  I  speak  in  the  first  place ;  and  the 
observation  may,  without  much  danger  of 
error,  be  extended  to  every  other  of  the  most 
hig^y  enlightened  nations.  Ifony  and  ex- 
tensive are  the  masses  of  evidence  against 
which  an  inexorable  door  is  shut  by  ciliga- 
tory  rules.  But,  of  the  masses  of  evidence 
thus  excluded,  the  composition  is  more  or  less 
difiermt  as  between  nation  and  nation. 

As  to  the  third  problem, — to  give  in- 
structions for  judging  of  the  truth  of  evi- 
dence,— so  fiur  as  the  propontion  contained 
in  the  leading  theorem  is  contradicted  by 
authoritative  practice,  the  solution  of  tiiis 
proUem  is  rendered  unnecessary.  An  ex- 
dnrion  put  upon  a  lot  of  evidence  saves  all 
discussion  respecting  the  degree  of  weight 
to  be  allowed  to  it.  Shut  Sie  street  d^ 
in  a  man's  fiMie,  you  save  the  trouble  of  con- 
sidering the  degree  of  attention  that  shall  be 
shown  to  him  in  the  house. 

Objections,  the  eflTect  of  which  (if  allowed 
in  that  character)  is  to  exclude  the  testimony 
of  a  witness  altogether,  are  in  the  language 
of  English  law  styled  olgections  to  his  cosi- 
petauy. 

Translated,  then,  into  the  language  of 
English  law,  the  foUowing  is  the  import  of 
the  first  of  the  three  propositions :  —  In  the 
character  of  objections  to  competency,  no 
objections  ought  to  be  allowed.*   Willing  or 


unwilling,  witnesses  of  all  deacriptions  aoM 
to  be  h^trd :  the  vrilling  not  to  be  exduded 
on  any  such  grounds  as  those  of  imbecfUty^ 
interest,  or  inifimiy ;  the  unwilling  not  to  be 
excused  on  any  sudi  ground  as  that  of  their 
unwillingness,  either  established  or  presumed  ; 
not  even  in  any  such  cases  as  those  of  fiunHy- 
peace-disturlmipp,  trust -betmying,  self- con- 
victing or  accusmg,  self-disgracing,  or  in  tmf 
other  way  self-prejudicing  evidence. 

Of  the  matter  contained  in  any  English 
law-book  bearing  the  word  Evidence  on  ita 
title-page,  a  principal  part  consists  of  refer- 
ences to  decisions  by  which  objections  to  evi- 
dence have  been  either  allowed  or  disaHowed 
in  the  diaracter  of  olijections  to  competency. 
In  the  duu-acter  of  objections  to  competency, 
so  fiur  as  the  proof  here  given  of  the  first  of 
the  three  above-mentioned  propositions  were 
deemed  satisfiustory,  they  would  be  disallowed^ 
all  of  them,  in  the  lump. 

But  even  in  thb  case,  the  experience  and 
reflection  which  dictated  the  allowance  given 
to  those  objections  in  judicial  practice,  would 
not  be  altogether  lost.  Disallowed  in  the 
character  of  objections  to  competency,  there 
is  not  one  of  them  (those  only  excepted,  in 
which  the  exdusion  turns  on  the  grmmd 
of  unwillingness)  that  would  not  be  to  be 
aDowed  in  the  character  of  an  objection  t# 
credit — to  credibility.  And  it  is  in  thia 
character  that  they  will  afford  so  mudi  Blat- 
ter to  be  employed  in  the  solution  of  the 
latter  of  our  two  problems :  they  will  serve 
in  the  fimning  of  the  'rules  or  instructions 
for  estimating  the  weight  of  evidence. 

In  stating  the  dispositions  of  the  EagHsh 
jurisprudence  on  the  subject  of  evidoice. 
there  wiU  be  occasion  to  lay  down  and  ests- 
blish  the  following  propositions : — 

1.  That  the  system,  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate, is  repugnant  to  the  ends  of  justice :  uid 
that  this  is  true  of  almost  every  rule  that 
has  ever  been  laid  down  on  the  subject  of 
evidence. 

2.  That  it  is  inconsistent  even  with  itself; 
and  in  particular,  that  there  b  not  a  rule  in 
it  which  is  not  violated  by  a  nmltitude  of  ex- 
ceptions or  counter-rules,  which  are  observed 
in  cases  in  which  the  reason  of  the  role  so 
vioUted  applies  with  as  mudi  force  aa  in  the 
cases  where  it  is  observed. 

3.  That  this  inconsistency  has  place,  not 
only  as  between  rule  and  rule,  but  as  be^ 
tween  period  and  period:  between  the  system 
observed  in  former  periods,  and  the  system 
observed  in  later  periods. 

4.  That,  consequently,  the  objections  drawn 
fi^KU  the  topics  of  innovation,  subversion.  Ice. 


*  Understand,  so  far  as  rectitude  of  deciiion 
is  Ae  only  ol^ect  If  on  any  odier  ground  any 
cxemptioa  be  established,  it  will  bt  on  that  of 


deUy,  vexation,  or  expense;  vii.  on  the  i 
sition,  that  the  eertain  misdiief  Sowing  ft« 
or  more  of  these  sources  wiU  be  inoie  than  end- 
valent  to  the  oontinffent  misdiief  appwhendihla 
fVom  the  danger  of  wrong  dedsion,  in 
qnence  of  the  exdusion  of  the  evidcnec. 
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do  not  bear,  in  tbe  present  case,  against  the 
introduction  of  a  rational  and  consistent  sys- 
tem: inasmuch  as  reasonable  dispositions 
might  be  substituted,  in  many  if  not  most 
caaes,  by  tbe  mere  adoption  of  the  esceptions, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  general  rule. 

5u  That  the  fittest  hand  for  introducing 
improTement  into  this  branch  of  legislation, 
would  be  that  of  the  legislature. 

6.  But  that  it  might  be  introduced  even 
by  the  judicial  authority,  without  that  in- 
convenience which  would  attend  the  making 
changes  by  this  authority  in  the  texture  (^ 
the  substantive  branch  of  the  Uw.  The  ex- 
duaive  rules  relative  to  evidence  belong  to 
the  adjective  brandi  of  the  law :  the  effect 
of  them  is  to  frustrate  and  disappoint  the 
expectations  raised  by  the  substantive  branch. 
The  maintenance  of  them  has  this  effect  per- 
petually :  the  abolition  of  them,  even  though 
by  the  judicial  power,  would  have  no  such 
effect,  but  the  contrary.* 

If  ihe  discovery  of  truth  be  the  end  of  the 
Tulea  of  evidence,  and  if  sagacity  consist  in 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  it  appeared 
to  me  that,  in  the  line  of  judicature,  the  sa- 
gacity displayed  by  the  sages  of  law  was  as 
much  bek>w  the  level  of  that  displayed  by 
an  illiterate  peasant  or  mechanic  in  tiie  bo- 
aam  of  his  fiimily,  as,  in  the  line  of  physical 
science,  the  sagacity  displayed  by  the  peasant 
is  below  the  sagacity  cdsplayed  in  the  same 
fine  by  a  Newton.  No  peasant  so  stupid  as  to 
me  a  hundredth  part  of  the  exertion  to  put 
it  out  of  his  own  power,  for  his  own  benefit 
and  that  of  his  &mily,  to  come  at  truth  and 
to  do  justice  witiiin  the  circle  of  his  fiunily, 
aa  whit  have  been  employed  by  those  sages 
to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  discover  truth 
and  do  justice  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow- 
aobjects  within  the  circle  of  the  state. 

Such  were  the  reflections  that  presented 
themselves  to  an  uninformed,  but  happily  a 
new  and  uncomipted  understanding,  on  the 
opening  of  the  grand  fountain  of  legal  instruc- 
tion on  the  su^ect  of  evidence,  the  work  of 
the  Lord  Chie^Baron  Gilbert. 

At  the  distance  of  half  a  century,  the  first 
conceptions  of  youth  have  been  submitted  to 
and  confirmed  by  the  cautious  scrutiny  of 
riper  years.  The  result  of  that  scrutiny  is 
now  submitted  to  the  public  eye. 


'  Tbe  terais,  adjeeihe  and  tubttanHve^  ap- 
to  law,  are  intended  to  mark  an  important 
ction,  ibst  pointed  oat  to  notice  by  this  au- 
iuu.i  vii.  the  distinction  between  the  coounands 
which  refer  directly  to  tbe  ultimate  ends  of  the 
kj^Sslator.  and  mt  commands  which  refer  to 
onects  which  are  only  the  means  to  those  ends. 
The  fonner  aife.  as  it  were,  tbe  laws  themselves ; 
tbe  huter  aie  toe  pvcscripdoos  for  carrving  the 
fccmet  into  execution.  They  are,  in  short,  the 
raks  of  procedure.  The  former,  Mr.  Benthiuai 
cdls  the  sabstaative bw;  the  ktter,  the  a^jeo- 


It  appeared  to  me,  that  no  private  fimuly, 
composed  of  half  a  dozen  members,  could 
subsist  a  twelvemonth  under  tbe  governance 
of  such  rules :  and  that,  were  the  prindplea 
from  which  they  flow  to  receive  their  full 
effect,  the  utmost  extravagance  of  Jacobinism 
would  not  be  more  surely  fittal  to  the  exist- 
ence of  society  than  the  sort  of  dealing,  which 
in  these  seats  of  elaborate  wisdom  calls  itself 
by  the  name  of  justice.  That  the  incompre- 
hensibility of  the  law — a  circumstance  which, 
if  the  law  were  wise  and  rational,  would  be 
the  greatest  of  all  abuses — is  the  very  remedy 
which  in  its  present  state  preserves  society 
from  utter  dissolution ;  and  that,  if  rogues  did 
but  know  all  the  puns  that  the  law  has  taken 
for  their  benefit,  honest  men  would  have 
nothing  left  they  could  call  their  own. 

Such  was  the  prospect  that  presented  it- 
self to  me  on  my  entrance  upon  this  branch 
of  moral  science.  I  had  come  warm  to  it 
from  the  study  of  phydcal  science.  I  had 
there  seen  the  human  mind  advancing  with 
uninterrupted  and  continually  accelerated  pro- 
gress towards  the  pinnacle  of  perfection :  ncta 
wanting,  but,  by  the  unmolested  and  even 
publicly  assisted  industry  of  individuals,  the 
deficiency  continually  lessened,  the  demand 
continually  supplied :  the  fiumlty,  the  organ, 
of  invention  sound,  and  by  wholesome  exer- 
cise increasing  in  vigour  every  day:  errors 
still  abundant  enou^,  but  continually  and 
easily  corrected,  being  the  result  not  so  much 
of  prejudice  as  of  ign<nance :  every  eye  open 
to  instruction,  every  ear  eager  to  imbibe  it. 
When  I  turned  to  the  field  of  law,  the  con- 
trast  was  equally  impressive  and  afflicting. 

Plowden,  one  of  the  heroes  of  jurispru- 
dence, of  the  growth  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  a  deserter  from  one  of  those  profiM- 
sions  which  are  built  on  physical  sdenoe :  he 
flourished  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  From  the  report  of  a  cause  re- 
lative to  a  mine,  he  took  occasion  to  unfold 
to  the  eyes  of  his  brethren  of  the  bmg  robe 
the  wonders  of  mineralogy :  a  terra  incognita^ 
as  strange  to  them  as  America  had  been  to 
their  inmiediate  progenitors.  «  The  theory 
of  mineralogy,"  said  he,  *<  is  to  the  U»t  de- 
gree a  simple  one.  In  sulphur  and  mercury, 
the  Adam  and  Eve  of  the  mineral  creation, 
the  whole  tribe  of  metals  behold  their  com- 
mon parents.  Are  they  in  good  health  ?  the 
two  perfect  metals,  gold  and  silver,  are  the 
fruits  of  their  embrace.  Do  the^  labour  un- 
der any  infirmity  ?  the  effects  of  it  are  seen  in 
the  imperfect  metals,their  imp^ect  progeny." 

It  rests  with  the  reader  to  judge,  whether 
the  principles  of  mineralogy  as  (teHvered  by 
Plowden,  are  more  absurd  in  comparison  of 
the  principles  of  the  same  science  as  deli- 
vered by  Lavoisier,  than  the  principles  of  the 
law  of  evidence  as  delivered  by  Gilbert,  and 
practised  by  the  infollible  and  ever-changing 
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line  of  succeeding  sages,  will  be  found  when 
compared,  I  will  not  say  to  the  truest  prin- 
ciples, but  to  the  rules  unconsciously  con- 
formed to  in  the  humblest  cottages. 

The  peasant  wants  only  to  be  taught,  the 
lawyer  to  be  untaupht :  an  operation  painful 
enough,  even  to  ordinary  pride  ;  but  to  pride 
exalted  and  hardened  by  power,  altogether 
unendurable. 

Supposing  all  this  to  be  true — supposing 
the  law  of  evidence  to  be  in  so  bad  a  state, 
all  the  world  over,  as  it  has  here  been  repre- 
sented, so  incompetent  on  every  occasion  to 
the  discovery  of  truth,  so  incompetent  there- 
fore, on  every  occasion,  to  the  purposes  of 
justice,  — how  could  things  have  gone  on  as 
they  have  done  ?  how  could  society  have  been 
kept  together?  Such  are  the  observations 
that  would  be  apt  enough  to  present  them- 
selves on  this  occasion  to  an  acute  and  dis- 
cerning mind. 

The  answer  is — that,  all  the  world  over, 
what  has  been  done  by  the  law  towards  the 
preservation  of  society,  has,  on  this  ground, 
as  on  so  many  other  grounds,  been  done,  not 
so  much  by  what  the  law  is  in  itself,  as  by 
tiie  ofHnion  that  has  been  entertained  of  it. 
But  as  the  conception,  such  as  it  is,  that 
non-lawyers  have  had  it  in  their  power  to 
obtain,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  enter- 
tain of  it,  has  been  derived  from  ihe  only 
source  from  which  it  could  have  been  de- 
rived, viz.  the  account  given  of  it  by  lawyers ; 
and  as,  according  to  idl  such  accounts,  the 
law  has  at  all  times,  and  through  all  its 
changes,  been  the  perfection  of  reason ;  such, 
therefore,  it  has  in  general  been  taken  to  be, 
by  the  submissive  and  incurious  multitude. 
By  their  own  experience,  its  imperfections 
must  all  the  while  have  continually  been  ex- 
hibited to  their  view ;  but  experience  is  not 
sufficient  always  to  open  the  eyes  that  have 
been  closed  by  prejudice.  What  their  expe- 
rience could  exhibit  to  them,  was  the  eff^: 
what  their  experience  could  not  exhibit  to 
them,  was  the  cauae.  The  effect,  the  suffer- 
ings themselves,  that  resulted  to  individuals 
from  the  imperfections  of  the  law,  were  but 
too  indubitable :  but  the  cause  to  which  they 
were  imputed,  was  the  invincible  and  irreme- 
diable nature  of  things,  not  the  factitious  and 
therefore  remediable  imperfections  of  the  law. 
The  law  itself  is  perfect :  this  they  heard  from 
all  quarters  from  whence  they  heard  anything 
about  the  matter :  this  they  heard  at  all  times, 
and  on  all  occasions,  from  the  only  men  who 
so  much  as  pretended  to  know  anything  about 
the  matter. 

The  law  is  an  Utopia-^a  country  that  re- 
ceives no  visits,  but  from  those  who  find 
their  account  in  making  the  most  fevourable 
report  of  it. 

An  this  while  the  violations  of  justice  have 
been  continual.     But  had  they  been  ever  so 


much  more  frequent,  thay  would  searody 
have  contributed  more  effectually  than  they 
have  hitherto  done,  to  lay  open  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  the  true  cauke  of  the  mis- 
chief, to  tke  public  eye.  To  individuals,  that 
is,  to  the  suffering  party  in  each  case,  and 
his  immediate  connexions,  the  suffering  pro- 
duced by  those  violations  was  more  or  lesa 
acute :  but  even  to  the  individual  who  su^ 
fered,  his  own  suffering,  considering  the  source 
it  was  seen  to  flow  from,  scarce  presented  it- 
self in  the  character  of  a  grievance.  To  the 
public  at  Urge,  it  could  never  have  presented 
itself  in  any  such  character :  because,  to  the 
public  at  large,  it  has  always  been  impossibie 
to  know  anything  about  the  matter.  To 
lawyers,  the  suffering  has  all  along  been 
known,  and  fully  known:  but  to  lavryers, 
how,  in  the  nature  of  men  and  things,  has  it 
been  ever  possible  that  it  should  have  pre^ 
sented  itself  in  the  character  of  a  grievance? 
What  sensation  is  ever  produced  in  the  breast 
of  an  angler,  by  an  impaled  and  writhing 
worm?  in  the  breast  of  a  butcher,  by  a  bleed- 
ing  lamb  ?  in  the  breast  of  an  hospital  sur- 
geon, by  a  fractured  limb  ?  in  the  breast  of 
an  undertaker,  by  the  death  of  a  fiiUier  or 
mother  of  an  orphan  fiumly?  If  a  fly  were 
to  be  put  on  the  hook,  in  a  month  when  a 
worm  is  the  proper  bait — if  the  hunb  were 
to  be  cut  up  into  uncustomary  joints — it,  in 
the  tying  up  of  the  stump  after  amputation,  a 
three-tailed  instead  of  a  five-tafled  bandage 
were  to  be  employed — if^  in  the  deoorationt 
of  the  coffin,  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 

deceased  were  to  be  turned  topsy-turvy if 

the  testimony  of  a  duke  or  an  alderman,  ex- 
posed to  the  temptation  of  a  sinister  interest 
to  the  value  of  the  tenth  part  of  a  ferthing, 
were  to  be  admitted,  and  an  oppressed  vridow 
or  orphan  femily  gain  their  rights  in  conse- 
quence— if  the  rules  established  in  the  se- 
veral professions,  established  with  reason  or 

against  reason,  were  to  undergo  violation : 

these  are  the  incidents  by  which,  in  toe  se- 
veral classes  of  professiomd  men,  a  aenaatioa 
would  be  produced;  meaning  always  a  sen- 
sation of  the  unpleasant  kind. 

In  English  legislation,  the  causes—meaaiiig 
the  ultimate  and  original  causes — of  the  im- 
perfections the  removal  of  which  is  endea- 
voured at  in  the  present  work,  are  no  other 
than  those  from  which  the  whole  swarm  ck 
imperfections  with  which  the  whole  body  d 
the  law  is  still  infested,  derive  eitiier  toeir 
existence  or  their  continuance. 

Inclination,  power,  knowledge — thcae 
three  preliminary  requisites  concurring,  the 
work,  whatever  it  be — the  work,  how  useful 
soever,  how  arduous  soever,  is  accomplished. 
Any  one  of  them  fiiiling,  it  remains  unac- 
compliahed ;  the  accomplishment  of  it  is  im- 
possible. And  in  so  fiu"  as  any  one  of  them 
fiiils,  in  so  fer  must  the  acoompltalMMiit, 
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aboald  H  have  proceeded  to  a  certain  length, 
remain  imperfect. 

For  a  work  which  is  at  once  so  arduous 
and  h^XMious,  adequate  inclination  cannot  be 
looked  for  with  any  rational  prospect  of  suc- 
ce«,  unless  it  have  been  committed  to  some 
workman,  and  he  a  competent  one,  under 
the  diaracter  of  a  duty. 

A  duty,  be  it  what  it  may,  will  never  be 
fulfilled,  any  fiirther  than  it  is  the  interest 
of  each  person  concerned  m  the  work,  to  do 
that  which  is  his  duty. 

Apply  these  well  Imown  and  undisputed 
and  indbputable  principles  to  the  work  in 
question — Uie  removal  of  the  imperfections 
in  question,  as  well  as  all  other  imperfections 
of  the  law. 

Of  the  three  altogether  indispensable  requi- 
sites, power — power  in  quantity  and  quality 
altogether  adequate,  cannot  be  denied  to  be 
in  ezistenoe.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
that  is. 

As  to  inclination,  and,  in  the  first  place, 
as  to  duty:  what  is  every  man's  business  is 
no  man's  business ;  what  is  every  man's  duty 
in  same,  is  no  man's  duty  in  effect.  Among 
the  duum  of  legislative  power — that  power 
being  supreme,  and  the  sharers  in  it  coUec- 
tirely  irresponsible — legblation,  u  «.  the  pro- 
posidon  of  laws,  is  to  each  one  a  right,  to 
no  one  a  duty. 

Taking  the  whole  body  of  the  laws  to- 
f^er,  or  with  an  exception  made  of  this  or 
that  particular  branch  of  it, — were  the  im- 
perfections ever  so  much  more  numerous  and 
pernicious  than  they  are,  there  is  not  that 
individaal  to  whom  any  one  can  say  with 
justice — *•  The  fault  is  in  you ;  you  have  been 
neglectful  of  your  duty." 

It  not  being  to  any  effectual  purpose  the 
^ty,  still  less  is  it  the  interest,  of  any  one 
alije.  With  or  without  knowledge,  there 
exists  not,  nor  in  the  present  state  of  things 
can  exist,  that  man  whose  interest  it  can  be 
aid  to  be. 

Were  it  the  interest  of  every  individual  in 
the  whole  community,  that  interest  would  in 
«ch  mstance  be  worse  than  unavailing,  if  in 
ny  instance  it  were  found  to  exist  undirected 
by  the  requisite  stock  of  appropriate  know- 


'  dass  of  men  there  is,  by  whom  the 
•tock  of  knowledge,  appropriate  to  this  pur- 
PMejs  conapletely  monopolised  and  engrossed. 
There  is  not  one  of  them  whose  interest  acts 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  most  ar- 
Jwus  of  all  possible  works :  there  is  not  one 
™J»honi  the  force  of  interest  does  not  act  in 
«««  opposition  to  it.  Of  all  those  who 
j^^  any  concern  of  any  kind  with  the  esta- 
^«W  system,  there  is  not  one  who  would 
bea  gamer  by  its  being  better  than  it  is; 
were  are  few,  very  few,  who  would  not  be 
8"n«»  by  iU  bemg  worse  than  it  is 


Yet,  as  ofien  as  a  proposition,  of  the 
smallest  or  of  the  greatest  moment,  but  more 
especially  of  the  greatest,  is  presented  to  the 
legislature,  a  question  put  at  the  outset  is, 
lias  it  the  approbation  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  long  robe  ?  If  silence,  or  an  answer  in 
the  negative,  is  the  result,  down  drops  the 
proposition  dead-bom,  and  a  mixture  of  con- 
tempt  and  indignation,  instead  of  respect  and 
good- will,  is  the  return  made  to  the  proposer. 
What  is  more,  how  ample  soever  the  stock 
of  knowledge  may  be  that  is  to  be  found 
among  the  exclusive  possessors  of  the  appro- 
priate knowledge  necessary  to  the  work,  in 
quality  it  would  yet  be  found  far  indeed  from 
being  adequate.  The  stock  in  hand  is  adapted 
to  its  intended  purpose,  but  b  not  suitable 
to  this  other  purpose. 

In  regard  to  such  arrangements  as  may  in 
the  course  of  the  following  work  be  brought 
to  view  in  the  character  of  remedies  to  the 
abuses  of  which  the  existing  system  is  com- 
posed, two  general  observations  may  be  found 
applicable — two  observations  respecting  the 
reception  they  may  naturally  expect  to  meet 
with  from  the  two  different  classes  of  persons 
of  which  the  public  is  composed. 

1^0  a  non-lawyer,  in  proportion  as  an  ar- 
rangement of  this  sort  appears  conducive  and 
necessary  to  the  ends  of  justice,  it  will  be 
apt  to  appear  needless.  So  perfect  the  sys- 
tem, can  it  have  failed  to  make  provision — 
the  best  provision  which  the  nature  of  things 
admits  of,  for  the  attainment  of  those  ends  ? 
The  best  possible  provision — which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  either  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, if  it  be  a  good  one,  or  one  still  better. 
To  a  lawyer,  in  the  same  proportion,  it 
will  accordingly  appear  odious  and  formi- 
dable. Conscious  that  no  such  arrangement 
is  established — conscious  that  not  so  much 
as  the  semblance  of  an  equivalent,  much  less 
any  preferable  substitute,  is  established —  con- 
scious, if  his  own  hom-book  be  not  com- 
pletely strange  to  him,  that  these  abuses  are 
the  stuff  of  which  it  is  made,  that  to  the 
mischief  with  which  these  abuses  are  preg- 
nant, it  contains  nothing  that  is,  or  can  be, 
or  was  ever  intended  to  be,  a  remedy, — the 
light  in  which  it  will  be  his  business  to  re- 
present the  remedy,  represent  it  with  the 
best  possible  effect  to  the  non-lawyer,  and 
therefore,  if  possible,  to  himself,  will  be  that 
of  a  wild,  fanciful,  visionary  arrangement, — 
too  alien  from  practice,  and  therefore  too  bad 
or  too  good — no  matter  which,  either  cha- 
racter will  serve — to  be  a  practicable  one. 

On  the  present  occasion,  his  task,  however, 
will  not  be  altogether  an  easy  one :  for  in  the 
arrangements  which  wiU  be  proposed  in  the 
character  of  remedies,  there  is  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  that  is  not  in  practice,  everywhere 
and  every  day,  before  his  eyes.  Extension, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  all  Uiey  stiuid  in  need  of 
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CHAPTER  L 

ON  EVIDENCB  IN  QBNERAI.. 

Evidence  is  a  word  of  relation :  it  is  of  the 
number  of  those  which  in  their  signification 
involve,  each  of  them,  a  necessary  reference 
to  the  import  expressed  by  some  other ;  which 
other  must  be  brought  to  view  at  the  same 
time  with  it,  or  the  import  cannot  be  under- 
stood. 

By  the  term  evidence,  considered  accords 
ing  to  the  most  extended  application  that  is 
ever  given  to  it,  may  be,  and  seems  in  general 
to  be,  understood,  any  matter  of  fiict,  liie 
effect,  tendency,  or  design  of  which,  when 
presented  to  the  mind,  is  to  produce  a  persua- 
sion concerning  the  existence  of  some  other 
matter  of  fiict — a  persuasion  either  affirma- 
tive or  disaffirmative  of  its  existence.* 

Of  the  two  &cts  thus  connected  with  each 
other,  the  latter  may,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing the  place  it  bears  in  its  relation  to 
the  other,  be  distinguished  by  the  appellaftaon 
of  the  principal  fiict,  or  matter  of  fitct :  the 
other,  by  that  of  the  evidentiary  hct,  or  mat- 
ter of  fiict.t 

Taking  the  word  in  thb  sense,  questions 
of  evidence  are  continually  presenting  them- 
selves to  every  human  being,  every  &y,  and 
almost  every  waking  hour,  of  his  life. 

Domestic  management  turns  upon  evidence. 
Whether  the  leg  of  mutton  now  on  the  spit 
be  roasted  enough,  is  a  question  of  evidence ; 
a  question  of  which  the  cook  is  judge.  The 
meat  is  done  enough ;  the  meat  is  not  done 
enough :  these  opposite  facts^  the  one  positi  ve, 
the  other  negative,  are  the  principal  facts — 
the  fiM:t6  sought :  evidentiaiy  &ct8,  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  fire,  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  putting  down  of  the  meat, 
the  state  of  the  fire  at  different  points  du- 

*  In  the  word  evidence,  together  with  its  coo- 
jn^tes,  io  evidence^  evidenemg^  evidenced^  and 
evtdenHairy^  the  English  language  possesses  an 
instrument  of  discourse  pecuhar  to  itMlf?  at  least 
as  compared  with  the  Latin  and  French  lan- 
guagesL  In  those  languages  the  stock  of  words 
applicable  to  this  poipose  is  confined  to  the  La- 
tm  verb  probare  and  its  conjugates :  a  duster  of 
words  with  which  the  English  language  is  pro- 
vided,in  addition  to  those  which^as  just  observed, 
are  peculiar  to  itselil 

t  When  the  persuaskm,  if  any,  which  is  thus 
Pmuoed.  is  complete,  and  at  its  highest  point, 
the  prindpal  fact  may,  in  a  more  expnesdve  way, 
he  termed  the  fiuA  proved :  the  evidentiary,  the 
probative  fact  But  of  this  pair  of  appellatives, 
the  range  occupying  but  a  point  in  the  scale,  the 
use  will,  comparatively  speaking,  not  be  fre. 
quent 


ring  that  length  of  time,  the  appearance  of 
the  meat,  together  with  other  points  perhaps 
out  of  number,  the  development  of  wfaidi 
might  occupy  pages  upon  pages,  but  wfaick 
the  cook  decides  upon  in  the  cook's  wny,  as 
if  by  instinct;  deciding  upon  evidence,  as 
Monsieur  Jourdan  talk^  prose,  without  hmT- 
ing  ever  heard  of  any  vook  word,  periiaps,  in 
the  whole  course  of  her  fife. 

The  impression,  or  something  like  an  im- 
pression, I  see  in  the  grass — the  marks  of 
twisting,  bending,  breakage,  I  think  I  see  in 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  shrubs —  tbe 
smell  that  seems  to  present  itself  to  my  nos- 
trils— do  they  afford  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  deer,  that  the  enemy,  I  am  in  chase  of, 
have  passed  this  way?  Not  polished  ojly, 
but  even  tbe  most  savage  men — not  fauman 
kind  only,  but  even  the  brute  creatioii,  have 
their  rulee — I  will  not  say,  as  Montesquien 
would  have  said,  their  lame — of  Evidence.  % 

MtSXpraeticet  much  more  must  those  oooi- 
paratively  narrow  branches  of  it,  which  are 
comprehended  under  any  such  names  as  tboae 
of  art  and  adence^  be  grounded  upon  evideoee. 

Questions  in  natural  philosophy,  questiooa 
in  natural  history,  questions  in  technology  in 
all  its  branches,  questions  in  roedidne,  are 
all  questions  of  evidence.  When  we  use  the 
words  observation,  experience,  and  experi^ 
ment,  what  we  mean  is,  fiurts  observed,  or 
supposed  to  be  observed,  by  ourselves  or 
others,  either  as  they  arise  spontaneously,  or 
after  the  bodies  in  question  have  been  put, 
for  the  purpose,  into  a  certain  situation. 

Questions  even  in  mathematics  are  ques- 
tions of  evidence.  The  fiMTts,  the  evidentiary 
facts,  are  feigned ;  but  the  question  concern- 
ing the  inference  to  be  drawn  in  eadi  in- 
stance, from  the  feigned  existence  of  the 
evidentiary  &cts,  to  the  existence  of  the 
hcU  sought — the  question  whether,  in  the 
way  of  analogy,  the  supposed  evidentiBry 
fiurts  afford  a  sufficient  ground  lor  being  atr- 
maded  of  the  corresponding  existence  of  1^ 
principal  hcU — is  not  the  less  a  question  of 
evidence.  The  matter  of  fret,  which,  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  in  one  point  of  view,  is 
called  by  this  one  name,  is  it  the  tame  mat- 
ter of  fact  which,  when  presented  in  another 
point  of  view,  is  called  by  this  other  name? 
Do  two  and  two  make  four  ?  and  for  example, 
the  two  apples  on  the  right-hand  aide  of  the 
table,  added  to  the  two  apples  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  same  table,  are  they  the 
same  apples,  and  the  same  number  of  appls^ 
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that  oonstitttte  all  the  apples  now  lying  be- 
fore me  uptm  the  table?  In  this  question  of 
identity  —  in  this  question  of  nomenclature 
disguised  under  scientific  forms,  we  see  a 
question  of  evidence.* 

Tbe  first  question  in  natural  religion  is  no 
more  than  a  question  of  evidence.  From  the 
several  fiuts  that  have  come  under  my  senses 
relative  to  the  several  beings  that  have  come 
under  my  senses,  have  I  or  have  I  not  suffi- 
cient ground  to  be  persuaded  of  the  existence 
of  a  being  distinct  fitnn  aU  those  beings — a 
being  whose  agency  is  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
istence of  all  these^'but  whose  separate  exist- 
ence has  never  at  any  time,  by  any  perceptible 
impressions,  presented  itself,  as  that  of  other 
beuBgs  has  done,  to  the  oognicance  of  the 


Evidence  is,  in  every  case,  a  means  to  an 
end — a  particular  branch  or  article  of  know- 
ledge, considered  in  respect  of  its  subservi- 
ency towards  a  course  of  action  in  which  a 
nan  is  called  upon  U>  engage,  in  the  pursuit 
o£  acne  particular  object  or  end  in  view. 

In  the  case  of  a  brandi  of  science — phy- 
sieal  science — cultivated  by  a  private  in<u- 
Tidual,  that  object  may  be  the  producing 
•ome  physical  effect,  whether  of  a  customary 
or  o£  a  new  complexion ;  or  perhaps  nothing 
more  than  the  general  advancement  of  the 
science — the  making  an  addition  to  the  mass 
o£  knowledge,  applumble  in  common  to  the 
production  of  us^ul  effects,  customarily  pro- 
dueed,  or  newly  discovered,  as  it  may  hap- 
pen. 

On  this  ground,  a  great  part  of  the  busi- 
nesi  of  science  in  general  may  be  resolved 
into  a  research  after  evidence.  The  usefiil- 
BCis  of  it,  with  reference  to  the  interests  of 
mankind  in  general,  will  be  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  department  of  science  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  to  the  place  it  occupies  in 
that  department. 

When  the  conduct  to  which  the  evidence 
in  question  is  subservient — the  conduct  for 
the  guidance  of  which  the  fiu:ts  in  question, 
and  the  knowledge  obtainable  in  rekition  to 


*  The  difference,  in  respect  of  evidence,  be- 
tween qoesdons  of  mathematics  and  questions  of 
pordy  experimencal  science  ~  of  chemisuy,  for 
example— 4s  merely  this :  that  the  evidence  appU- 
cable  to  the  former,  ii  that  description  of  evidfence 
which  is  founded  upon  general  reasoning;  while 
the  evidence  sfmlicable  to  tbe  latter,  is  evidence 
ef  that  descripuon  which  ii  derived  immediately 
iSrom  matteii  of  fact,  presenting  themselves  to 
oarsenses.  To  point  out  the  peculiar  poperties 
ef  these  two  kinos  of  evidence,  and  to  distinguish 
them  from  one  another,  belongs  rather  to  a  trea- 
tise on  logic  than  to  a  work  like  the  present ; 
vUch,  considering  evidence  almost  exclusively 
in  regard  to  its  oonno^on  with  judicature,  ex- 
dndes  all  general  specnUtions  which  have  no 
immediate  bearing  upon  that  subject. >-£^or.  | 
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them,  are  searched  after — when  the  conduct 
thus  at  stake  is  the  conduct  of  government 
as  such — of  men  occupied,  on  the  occasion 
in  question,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
government, — the  importance  of  tbe  evi- 
dence, and  of  the  conduct  pursued  in  relation 
to  it,  take  a  proportionate  rise. 

In  the  map  of  science,  the  department  of  ju- 
dicial evidence  remains  to  this  hour  a  perfect 
blank.  Power  has  hitherto  kept  it  in  a  state 
of  wilderness :  reason  has  never  visited  it. 

In  the  few  broken  hints  which,  in  the  form 
of  principles,  may  be  picked  up  here  and  tiiere 
in  the  books  of  practice,  little  more  relevant 
and  useful  information  is  to  be  found,  than 
would  be  obtainable  by  natural  philosophy 
from  the  logicians  of  the  schools. 

The  present  work  is  the  result  of  an  at« 
tempt  to  fill  up  this  blank,  and  to  fill  it  up 
with  some  approach  towards  completeness. 
Not  the  minutest  comer  has  been  left  unex- 
plored :  the  dark  spots  have  not  been  turned 
aside  from,  but  looked  out  for. 

Among  the  subjects  here  treated  of  are 
several  concerning  which  not  any  the  slight- 
est hint  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  lw>ka 
of  practice. 

Should  this  endeavour  be  found  success- 
ful, it  may  be  regarded  as  a  circumstance  not 
disadvantageous  to  the  science,  that  the  sur- 
vey of  the  subject  happened  to  be  postponed 
to  so  mature  a  period  in  the  history  of  the 
human  understanding.  So  much  the  less 
rubbish  to  clear  away :  so  much  the  less  pren 
judice  to  contend  with. 

Should  it  happen  to  this  work  to  have 
readers,  by  fiir  the  greater  part  of  the  number 
will  be  composed  of  those  for  whose  use  it 
was  not  intended — those  to  whom,  were  it 
not  for  the  predilection  produced  by  profes- 
sional interest  in  fevour  of  the  best  customer. 

Injustice,  and  her  handmaid  Falsehood, 

justice  and  injustice,  truth  and  fUseJiood, 
would  be  objects  of  indifference. 

The  class  of  men  for  whose  use  it  is  really 
designed,  is  a  dass  composed  as  yet  of  those, 
among  whom  a  personal  or  other  private  in- 
terest, hostile  to  that  of  the  public,  will  pre- 
vent it,  if  not  from  finding  readers,  from 
finding  other  than  unwilling  and  hostile 
readers — readers  whose  object  in  reading  the 
work  will  be,  to  consider  by  what  means, 
with  the  fidrest  prospect  of  success,  the  work 
and  the  workman  may  be  endeavoured  to  be 
crushed. 

The  species  of  reader  for  whose  use  it  was 
really  designed,  and  whose  thanks  will  not 
be  wanting  to  the  author's  ashes,  ii  the  le- 
gislator ;  tiie  species  of  legislator  who  as  yet 
remains  to  be  formed— Uie  legislator  who 
neither  is  under  the  dominion  of  an  interest 
hostile  to  that  of  the  public,  nor  is  in  league 
with  those  who  are. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

OF  EVIDENCE  C0N8IDE&BO  WITH  EEFEEENCE 
TO  A  LEGAL  FUKF08E  ;  AND  OF  THE  DUTIES 
«)F  THE  LEGISLATOR  IN  RELATION  TO  EVI- 
DENCE. 

So  much  for  evidence  in  general ;  evidence 
taken  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  con- 
dered  under  every  modification^ — of  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  may  come  to  be  applied — of 
the  nature  of  the  fiict  sought,  —  the  fact,  to 
the  proof  of  which  it  may  come  to  be  applied. 
Hereafter,  the  only  sense  in  which  the  word 
is  used,  is  ihat  in  which  the  application  of  it 
Is  confined  to  juridical,  or  say  legal,  evidence. 

Under  this  limitation,  then,  evidence  is  a 
general  name  given  to  any  feet,  is  contem- 
plation of  its  being  presented  to  the  cogni- 
sance of  a  judge,  in  itte  view  of  its  producing 
in  his  mind  a  persuasion  concerning  the  ex- 
istence of  some  other  &ct^-of  some  &c^  by 
whidi,  supposij^  the  existence  of  it  estab- 
lidied,  a  aecmon  to  a  certain  effect  would  be 
called  for  at  his  hands. 

To  give  execution  and  effect  throughout 
to  the  ipain,  or  substantive,  branch  of  the 
body  of  the  law,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  main 
positive  end  or  object  of  the  other  branch, 
viz.  the  adjective,  or  that  which  regulates 
the  ^stem  of  judicial  procedure.* 

Of  the  system  of  procedure,  one  prindpaT 
part  is  that  which  regards  the  presentation, 
or  say  exhibition,  of  the  evidence — the  de- 
livery, and  receipt  or  extraction,  of  the  evi- 
dence. 

Preparatory  and  necessarily  antecedent  to 
every  operation,  or  series  of  operations,  by 
which  execution  and  e&ct  are  given  to  an 
article  of  substantive  law,  is  judgment,  de- 
cree, decision. 

Whatever  be  the  decision  by  which  a  cause 
or  smt  at  law  is,  as  to  all  except  execution, 
terminated,  this  decision  has  for  its  subject- 
matter  two  constantly  concomitant  points  or 
questions :  the  point  or  question  of  law,  and 
the  point  or  question  of  fact. 

So  fiu>  as  regards  the  question  of  fact,  the 
decision,  in  so  &r  as  it  is  just,  depends  upon 
and  is  governed  by  the  evidence. 

Judicature,  like  all  the  other  operations  of 
government,  consists  in  rendering  a  service 
to  some  person  or  persons :  to  the  plaintiff, 
if  the  decision  be  in  his  favour ;  to  the  de- 
fendant, if  in  his. 

The  service  rendered  bjr  the  judge  to  the 
(iliintiff,  by  a  decision  in  nvour  of  the  plain- 
tiff's side  of  the  cause,  consists,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  demand,  either  in  putting 
him  in  possession  of  some  right,  or  assem- 
bl^e  of  rights;  or  in  administering  to  him 
satis&ction  in  respect  of  some  wrong  or 


•  8cc  atUen^  p.  17,  note; 


wrongs,  whether  in  the  shape  of  emnpeiiBS' 
tion  to  himself,  or  of  puniihiBeiit  to  the 
wrongdoer. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  judge  to  the 
defendant,  by  a  decision  in  fiivour  ^  the  de- 
fendant's side  of  the  cause,  con^ta  in  exo- 
nerating him  of  tiie  oMigadon  sought  to  be 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  plaintiff's  demand. 

The  state  of  the  nets,  as  well  as  the  ttate 
of  the  law,  being  such  as  to  eon^  on  the 
plaintiff  a  title  to  such  or  such  a  ri^,  or  to 
satbfiiction  on  the  score  of  sueii  or  sudi  m 
wrong, — if  evidence,  and  that  of  a  sofBdent 
degree  o(  probative  firce  to  satisfy  the  judge, 
of  the  existence  of  the  neccs— ly  matter  ot 
feet,  be  wanting, — the  law,  in  that  instance, 
fidls  of  receiving  its  due  execution  and  e§bct ; 
and,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  in- 
justice in  the  shape  of  non^wllation  f  oTri^u 
where  due,  non-administration  of  eompenaa- 
tion  where  due,  or  non^idministoatioii  ef  po- 
ni^ment  where  due,  is  the  conaequenee. 

If  either  the  state  of  the  fiicts,  or  the  atete 
of  the  law,  foils  of  being  svk^  as  to  confer 
on  the  plaintiff  a  title  to  the  service  demanded 
by  him  as  above,  injustice  to  ikt  prejudice 
of  the  defendant's  side  would  be  the  eoiise- 
quenoe,  were  the  judge  to  impose  apon  hmn 
the  buithensome  obligation  to  wMcfa  it  ia  the 
object  of  the  plaintiff  to  subject  him.  And 
so  fiu>  as  his  title  to  an  exemption  firon  such 
obligation  is  constituted  by  a  matter  of  fiict, 
so  fkr  it  depends  upon  evidience:  aad  ^  soch 
matter  of  fhct  having  on  the  ooeaaicm  in  ques- 
tion been  in  existence,  the  evidence  neoamry 
td  satisfy  the  judge  of  its  existence  be  want- 
ing, so  fiir  injustice,  as  above,  is  the  ooase- 
quence  of  such  want  of  evidence. 

Hence  arises  one  natural  and  proper  ol^ect 
of  the  legislator's  care;  vis.  to  see  that  the 
necessary  evidence  he  f»rthc&miHg,X 


t  By  collation  of  rights.  Mr.  Bentham  means 
that  spedcs  of  service  which  the  judge  tenders 
to  any  person  by  putting  him  in  possession  of  a 
certain  right  Non-coUation  of  lighu  has  pUee 
when  that  service  is  not  rendered—  when  the 
person  in  qaesdoB  la  not  put  in  posjeisiou  «f  the 
right 

So^  coUativs  facts  are  those  fiMts  which  have 
been  appointed  by  the  legislator  to  gire  com- 
mencement to  a  right :  thus,  under  EogBsh  law, 
in  the  case  of  the  right  to  alanded  esute,  caiU. 
tive  fiucts  are,  a  conveyance  executed  in  a  pani- 
cuUr  form,  n  devise,  and  the  like  :  in  the  case  of 
the  rights  of  a  husband  over  a  wife,  and  vice 
veredj  the  coUative  fact  is  the  cetemonv  of  mar- 
riage;  and  so  on.  Collative  £M:tt  are  abo  aoine> 
times  called  by  Mr.  Bentham  invetiitive  facts. 

In  like  manner,  aUatwe^ot  divMsHHce  fkct^ 

are  those  which  take  away  rights:  as  in  the  esse  oT 

property,  giflt  or  sale  to  another  party:  in  the  case 

of  seveml  of  the  rights  of  a  fiithcr  over  his  chiki, 

^S*^'*  coming  of  age,  «u:.  kc^Ediier. 

±  There  are  many  other  judicial  purpoaes  for 
which  it  is  necessary  that  things  and  Dciaons 
should  be  forthcoming,  besides  that  of  being  pre- 
sented to  the  judge  m  the  character  of  sources 
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Bat  if  the  effect  ok'  such  eridence  as  comes  < 
to  be  presented  to  the  judge  be  to  produce 
in  hk  mind  a  oiaterial  and  decisive  deception, 
viz.  the  penoasion  of  the  existence  of  some 
matter  of  fiict  which  was  not  in  existence  •^ 
the  consequence  of  such  persuasion  being  an 
unjust  decision  to  the  prejudice  either  of  the 
pfadntiff 's  side,  or  of  the  defendant's  side,  as 
sbore — the  effect  of  such  fiilladous  evidence 
nsy  be  the  same  as  that  which  might  have 
been  produced,  as  above,  by  the  failure,  the 
want,  the  deficiency  of  evidence. 

Hence  arises  another  natural  and  {woper 
<d9ect  of  the  legislator's  care ;  viz.  guarding 
the  judge  agmnst  the  deception  babie  to  be 
predoced  by  fiilladous  evidence. 

Sabordixiate  to  this  object,  are  the  fol- 
lowing two:  —  1.  To  give  instructions  to 
the  judge,  whidi  may  serve  to  guide  him  in 
judging  of  the  probative  force  of  evidence; 
2.  To  take  securities  that  the  evidence  itseljf 
•bafl  possess  as  great  a  degree  of  probative 
force,  in  other  words,  shall  be  as  truMtworthy 
SB  possible. 

The  properties  which  constitute  trustwor- 
tianesB  in  a  mass  of  evidence,  are  two :  cor- 
reetaess  and  completeness. 

The  property  that  presents  itself  in  the 
first  i^ace  as  desirable  on  the  part  of  an  ag- 
fregate  mass  of  evidence  is — that,  as  fiu*  as 
it  goes,  it  be  correct ;  that  the  statement 
given  in  relation  to  the  matter  of  fiurt  in 
question,  be  as  confi>nnable  as  possible,  at 
least  m  respect  of  all  material  drcumstances, 
to  the  ftcts  themselves.  In  proportion  as  it 
finlf  of  possessing  the  perfection  of  this  pro- 
perty, in  tiie  same  proportion  will  the  mass 
of  evidence  ftA  of  attaining  the  maximum  of 
trustworthiness — in  the  same  proportion  will 
be  the  danger  of  deception  and  consequent 
fldsdecision  on  the  part  of  the  judge. 

First  desirable  property  in  an  aggregate 
mass  of  testimony,  correctness. 

Another  property,  the  desirableness  and 
essentiality  of  which  is  no  less  obvious  on 
the  part  of  an  aggregate  mass  of  testimony, 
is  that  of  being  complete :  that  the  statements 
of  which  it  consists  comprehend,  as  fiur  as 
possible,  and  without  omission,  the  aggregate 
mass  of  all  such  &cts,  material  to  tlie  justice 
of  1^  decision  about  to  be  pronounced,  as  on 
the  occasion  in  question  n^ly  had  place. 

Let  th»  aggregate  mass  of  evidence  be  de- 
ficient in  respect  of  completeness,  its  correct- 
ness, instead  of  a  cause  of  trustworthiness, 

of  evidence.  The  subject  of  ForUicomlngness, 
therefore,  belongs  to  the  general  sulyect  of  Pro- 
cedure. And  as  the  arrangements  tieoesaary  to 
lecnn  die  fortheomingneaseif  penons  and  tbings 
to  Btave  as  sources  of  evidence,  do  not  diffisr  from 
these  whidi  are  necessary  to  secure  their  forth- 
oooiingneas  for  any  other  judidaj  purpose,  they 
do  not  properly  form  part  of  the  subject  of  the 
present  work.  —  Editor, 


may  be  a  cause  of  the  opposite  quality :  in- 
stead of  a  security  against  deception  and  con- 
sequent misdedsion,  it  nuiy  be  a  necessarily 
efficient  cause  of  these  undesirable  results.* 

Applied  to  evidence,  the  term  iticompkte' 
ness  dedgnates  different  objects,  according 
as  it  is  applied  to  a  single  lot  or  artide  of 
evidence,  such  as  the  testimony  of  a  single 
individual,  or  to  a  body  of  evidence  considered 
in  the  aggregate.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
body  may  be  rendered  incomplete,  either  by 
incompleteness  on  the  part  of  any  one  or 
more  of  the  artides  of  which  it  is  composed, 
or  by  the  entire  absence  of  any  one  or  more 
of  the  artides  which  might  and  ought  to  have 
entered  into  the  compodtion  of  it. 

Neither  incompleteness  nor  incorrectness 
have  any  tendency  to  produce  deception  any 
fiffther  than  as  partiality  is  the  accompani- 
ment or  the  result :  but  unless  in  the  rare 
and  just  imaginable  case,  where  the  incom- 
pleteness and  incorrectness  operate  on  both 
ddes,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  on 
eadi  side  a  diminution  of  probative  force 
exactly  equal — partiality,  intended  or  unin- 


*  Suppose  two  witnesses,  both  veradoos  and 
correct ;  the  testimony  of  each,  of  a  nature  to 
bdong  to  the  head  not  of  direct,  but  of  drcum- 
stantial  evidence:  the  facts  which  Primus  is 
enabled  to  prove,  none  but  what  are  of  a  nature 
to  afford  inductions,  which,  if  admitted,  and 
atandine  alone,  will  be  dedsive  in  fiivour  m  the 
pldnim^s  dde  t  the  facts  which  Secundus  is  en- 
abled to  prove,  none  but  what  are  of  a  nature  to 
aftbrd  inductioins  deddve  in  like  noanner  in  favour 
of  the  defendant's  side.  Suppose  now  the  testi- 
mony of  Primus  recdved,  wnue  that  of  Secundus 
la  not  recdved,  or  vice  vers&y  the  consequence  is 
obvious. 

Suppose  affain  but  one  witness,  veradous  and 
correct  as  bdore,  having  two  fikds  to  state,  of  the 
nature  of  drcumstantid  evidence,  as  before,  but 
one  of  them  of  a  nature  to  afford,  supposing  it 
to  stand  alone,  inductions  decidve  in  favour  of 
the  pldntiff*s  aide :  the  other  of  a  nature  to  afford, 
in  like  manner,  inductions  alike  deddve  in  favour 
of  the  defendant's  side.  By  situation  and  per- 
aonal  character^  moral  and  mtdlec^al^  the  wit- 
neaa,  bdng  aulgeoted  to  examination,  iadisposed 
to  state  with  pmect  correctness  whatsoever  facts 
the  questiona  propounded  to  him  appear  to  call 
for,  out  no  others.  Examined  by  the  judge,  the 
questions  put  to  him  are  such,  whether  by  design 
or  inadvertence,  as  to  draw  from  him  those  facts 
ahme  which  are  fiivonrable  to  the  plamtiff's  nde, 
or  those  fiicts  alone  which  are  favourable  to  the 
defendant's  side :  in  dtber  case,  the  consequence 
is  as  obvious  as  before. 

Instead  of  being  put  by  the  judge,  suppose 
that  the  questions  propounded  to  him  are  selected 
and  put  by  the  plaintin  only,  or  by  the  defendant 
only :  Uie  alternative  broug:ht  to  view  in  the  case 
of  the  judffje  — .  the  altemativeof  design  or  inad- 
vertenee,  has,  in  this  case,  no  longer  any  i^ace: 
that  such  facts  alone  as  are  favourably  to  the 
idaintiff's  side  will  be  fished  for  by  the  pUintiff  *s 

guestions,  is  too  natural  a  state  of  things  not  to 
e  reckoned  upon  as  certain:  and  so,  vice  ifersd^ 
in  the  defendant's  case,    , 
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tended,  to  the  prejudice  of  one  or  other  side, 
will  always  be  the  result. 

To  the  qualities  of  correctness  and  com- 
pleteness, impartiality  could  not  with  pro- 
priety have  been  either  substituted  or  added: 
not  substituted,  because  the  intimation  con- 
veyed by  it  would  be  an  intimation  rather  of 
the  state  of  the  deponent's  mind  than  of  the 
quality  of  his  evidence ;  not  added,  because 
the  intimation  conveyed  by  it  would  be  that 
of  an  imperfection  distinct  from  both :  where- 
as, supposing  the  evidence  neither  incorrect 
Bor  incomplete,  neither  can  the  evidence  it- 
self be  other  in  its  tendency  than  impartial, 
nor  is- the  state  of  the  deponent's  mind  ma- 
terial to  the  purpose. 

Again :  the  operations  necessary  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  evidence  to  the  senses  and 
cognizance  of  the  judge,  are  in  every  instance 
unavoidably  attended  with  a  certain  degree 
of  inconvemence,  in  one  or  more  of  three 
shapes;  viz.  delay,  vexation,  and  expense. 
If  in  any  instance  it  should  happen,  as  in 
many  instances  it  may  and  does  happen,  that 
the  relative  magnitude  and  weight  of  this 
inconvenience  is  such  as  to  render  it  prepon- 
derant over  the  mischief  of  whatever  chance 
there  may  be  that  injustice,  as  above,  may 
be  produced  for  want  of  the  evidence ;  on 
that  supposition,  it  is  better  that  the  evidence 
in  question  be  not  presented,  than  that  it 
should  be  presented. 

And  here  we  see  a  third  natural  and  proper 
object  of  the  legislator's  care,  viz.  guarding 
against  the  production  of  inconvenience  in 
the  shape  of  delay,  vexation,  or  expense ;  — 
to  \iit,  in  so  far  as  such  inconvenience  is 
either  superfluous,  or,  in  comparison  with  the 
mischief  attached  to  the  injustice  resulting 
from  the  exclusion  of  the  evidence,  prepon- 
derant. 

Vexation  and  expense  being  incident  to 
the  presentation  of  evidence,  legal  powers 
adapted  to  that  purpose  will  be  requisite :  in 
every  case,  powers  of  the  compulsive  kind, 
operating  by  means  of  punishment ;  and,  in 
some  cases,  powers  of  the  alluring  or  attrac- 
tive kind,  operating  by  means  of  the  matter 
of  reward. 

To  arm  the  judge  with  powers  of  this  de- 
scription, applicable  to  the  nature  of  this 
case,  will  thus  constitute  a  specific  object  of 
the  legislator's  care,  referable  to  the  general 
head  above  brought  to  view ;  viz.  securing 
the  forthcomingness  of  evidence.  But  this 
heing  among  the  operations  that  fall  under 
the  head  of  procedure,  belongs  not  to  the 
present  work. 

A  condition  necessarily  previous  to  any  de- 
terminate operation  directed  to  the  causing 
of  this  or  that  article  or  source  of  evidence 
to  be  presented  to  the  cognizance  of  the  judge, 
is  the  knowledge,  or  at  least  the  conjectural 
conception,  of  its  existence.   Of  evidence,  the 


existence  of  which  is  not  known  at  the  outset 
of  the  suit,  the  existence  may  sometimes  be 
discovered  in  the  course  of  it.  Either  im- 
mediately, or  with  the  intervention  of  any 
number  of  links,  one  article  of  evidenee  may 
lead  to  tiie  discovery  and  to  the  sueoeasfid 
investigation  of  another. 

To  arm  the  judge,  and,  through  the  me- 
dinm  of  the  judge,  the  parties  on  either  side, 
with  the  powers  neceraary  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  evidence,  constitutes  accordingly  an- 
other natural  and  proper  specific  object  of 
the  legislator's  care,  subordinate  to  the  same 
general  object — securing  the  forthoomingnesi 
of  evidence.  But  this  likewise  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  subject  of  procedure,  not  ooniog 
within  the  design  of  the  present  work. 

In  contemplation,  and  for  the  eventual 
support,  of  a  right  or  rights  already  created 
and  conferred,  or  considered  as  about  to  be 
created  and  conferred,  the  providence  of  in- 
dividuals, and  in  some  instances  of  govern- 
ment itself,  is  in  use  to  create  or  appoint 
a  correspondent  and  appropriate  species  of 
evidence,  whidi,  in  consideration  of  such  its 
destination,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  ge- 
neral denomination  oi  preappointed  evidence. 

To  fevour  the  institution  of  this  uaefel 
species  of  evidence,  constitutes  another  spe- 
cific object  of  the  legislator's  care,  subonii* 
nate  to  the  same  general  head — securing  the 
forthcomingness  of  evidence. 

Under  each  of  these  several  beads  (tiioie 
only  excepted  which  belong  more  properly 
to  the  subject  of  Procedure)  a  view  wfll  be 
presented — in  the  first  place,  of  what  seems 
^oper  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  legislation ; 
m  the  next  place,  of  what  hoM  been  done  in 
the  way  of  legislation ;  including  the  work 
of  which  so  little  has  been  done — the  work 
of  the  genuine  legislator,  and  the  work  of 
whidi  so  much  has  been  done —  ^e  work  of 
the  pseudo-legislator,  the  judge, — the  judge 
making,  as  he  goes,  under  pretence  of  de- 
claring, that  part  of  ihe  rule  of  action  whidi 
has  the  form  of  law. 

Specidation,  to  whatever  extent  pnrsned, 
is  of  no  value,  except  in  so  fiir  as  it  has  a 
practical  purpose.  In  the  present  work,  the 
extent  to  which  the  speculative  discosaoas 
contained  in  it  are  pursued,  b  considerable: 
but  the  view  with  which  they  were  written 
is  altogether  practical  The  object  was  to 
find  an  answer  to  this  question,  —  What 
ought  to  be  the  part  taken  by  the  legislator 
in  relation  to  evidence  ? 

The  subject  of  Evidence  being  but  a  brandi 
of  the  subject  of  Procedure,  both  have  their 
foundation  in  one  common  set  of  principles. 
These  principles  are — the  ends,  the  direct  and 
collateral  ends,  of  justice,  t^e  proper  and 
legitimate  ends  of  procedure:  on  the  one 
hand,  rectitude  of  decbion ;  which  noay  be 
said  to  have  place  when  rights  are  conferred. 
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Slid  oblic^fttions  imposed,  by  the  judge,  on 
those  pencils,  and  those  only,  on  whom  the 
legislator  intended  that  they  should  be  con- 
ferred and  imposed :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
avoidance  of  unnecessary  delay,  vexation,  and 
expense.  The  first  may  be  called  the  direct 
end ;  the  three  latter,  the  collateral  ends  of 
justice. 

These  ends  are  the  ends,  and  the  only  ends, 
aimed  at  in  the  arrangements  proposed  in  the 
course  of  this  work.  In  the  form  of  reasons 
for  the  several  arrangements,  their  subser- 
viency to  those  ends  is  all  along  brought  to 
iriew.  Subserviency  to  these  ends  is  in  like 
manner  the  standard  to  which  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  the  corresponding  arrangements 
of  actually  established  law  are  all  along  re- 
ferred. 

But,  when  tried  by  this  standard,  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  existing  systems  of  law 
beiE^  found  in  every  part  enormously,  and 
to  a]Q  appearance  purposely,  defective,  the 
inquiry  would,  it  seemed,  have  been  imper- 
fect, and,  comparatively  speaking,  uninstruc- 
tive,  if  the  cause  of  such  their  aberration  had 
not  at  the  same  time  been  pointed  out.  This 
cause  appeared  to  lie  in  the  opportunity  which 
the  authors  of  these  arrangements  had  of 
directing  them,  as  under  the  impulse  of  si- 
nister interest  it  appears  they  did  direct  them, 
to  the  prosecution  of  certain  fidse  ends,  and 
in  particular  their  own  professional  and  per- 
sonal emolument  and  advantage. 

To  the  pursuit  of  the  legitmiate  ends,  as 
fu  as  they  have  been  pursued,  the  system 
which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  natural  system  of  procedure  has  owed 
its  bdrth ;  to  the  pursuit  of  the  spurious  and 
sinister  ends,  the  technical  system  of  pro- 
cedure. Of  the  natural  system,  in  every 
family  the  domestic,  and  in  most  states  va- 
rious courses  of  procedure  comprehended 
under  some  such  name  as  the  summary,  may 
afford  exemplifications. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  ar- 
rangements under  each  head  pronused  to  be 
most  conducive  to  the  attaiment  of  the  ends 
of  justice,  it  seemed  necessary  to  trace  up 
to  their  sources  or  causes  the  several  mis- 
cliiefii  opposite  to  these  ends ;  the  evils,  in  the 
avoidance  of  which  the  attainment  of  those 
ends  consisted.  When  on  this  occasion  a  dr- 
cumstance  presented  itself  in  the  character 
of  an  immediate  cause  of  any  of  those  evils, 
that  immediate  cause  was  seen  to  originate 
in  a  higher  cause — that  higher  in  one  still 
higher — and  so  cm;  in  some  instances  as  high 
as  through  four  or  five  degrees  or  removes. 
These  causes  presently  distributed  themselves 
into  two  divirions :  natural,  the  original  anch 
irremediable  work  of  nature ;  factitious,  the 
work  of  human  agency  or  omission,  of  human 
artifiec  or  imbecility.  In  the  factitious  causes 
«Bf  ht  be  seen  the  result  partly  of  folly,  paiUy 


of  improbity — of  that  improbity  on  the  pert 
of  the  authors  of  those  arrangements,  ^which 
consists  in  the  pursuit  of  the  sinister  ends 
above  mentioned. 


The  principal  divisions  of  the  sulject  bemg 
thus  pointed  out,  it  may  be  usefiil  to  exhibit 
a  summary  view  of  the  topics  that  might  be 
expected  to  be  handled  in  a  work  on  Evidence, 
but  of  which  some  belong  more  properly  to 
a  work  on  Procedure  at  large:  others  are  in- 
cluded under  the  foregoing  head. 

1.  Examination  of  deponents, — mode  of 
conducting  the  examination  so  as  to  avoid 
producing  deception  on  one  hand,  or  prepon- 
derant vexation,  expense,  and  delay  on  the 
other.  See  Book  II.  Securities,  and  Book 
IIL  Extraction, 

2.  Of  the  number  of  witnesses  to  be  re- 
quired.— Requiring  two  witnesses  is  excluding 
every  witness  that  does  not  come  accom- 
panied with  another.  The  propriety  of  this 
exdusion  stands  upon  Afferent  ground  in  the 
two  cases  of  ordinary  or  casual,  and  pre-ep^ 
pointed,  evidence.  See  Book  IX.  Exclusion^ 
and  Book  IV.  Pre-appointed, 

3.  Of  conclusive  evidence. — fiifokingany  evi^ 
dence  conclusive,  is  excluding  all  evidence  on 
the  other  side.     See  Book  IX.  Exclusion. 

4.  Authentication  of  evidence;  including 
as  well  orally  delivered,  as  ready-written, 
evidence.  —  See  the  Book  so -entitled  (Book 
VIL) 

5.  De-authentication,  or^detection  of  un- 
authentidty :  by  this  is  done,  in  regard  to 
authentidty,  what  by  examination  and  coun- 
ter-evidence is  done  in  regard  to  truth.  See 
Le  Clerc's  Ars  Critica,  and  Book  VIL  as 
above. 

6.  Of  appropriate  evidence. — Under  this 
head  might  come  all  discussions  on  the  ap- 
positeness  of  evidence  in  relation  to  the  terms 
of  the  instrument  of  demand  or  the  instru- 
ment of  defence.  But  the  foundation  of  tins 
inquiry  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  but 
merely  in  the  technical  forms  of  English 
common  law.  It  has  no  place  in  Roman, 
nor  even  in  English  equity  law.  It  belongs 
more  properly  to  Procedure  at  large  than  to 
Evidence. 

7.  Of  the  onus  probandi :  on  whom  it  lies. 
—  Another  title,  the  importance  of  which 
arises  chiefly  out  of  the  imperfections  of  Eng- 
lish conmion  law ;  and  in  particular  of  that 
feature  of  it  whidi  forbids  to  draw  the  re- 
lation from  the  months  of  the  parties;  that 
is,  from  those  who  are  likely  to  have  been 
best  acquainted  with  the  facts.  In  general, 
the  proof  of  all  facts  necessary  to  constitute 
the  ground  of  a  demand,  lies  upon  the  plain- 
tiff, by  whom  the  demand  is  made ;  and  so 
upon  tiie  defendant,  in  the  case  of  the  de- 
finice.     Any  exceptions  should  turn  upon 
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proportioi»,  as  between  delay,  expense,  and 
vexation,  on  each  side,  aiising  out  of  the 
particular  nature  of  eadi  species  of  demand 
or  defence ;  that  is,  of  the  matters  of  fiict  of 
which  the  ground  of  each  is  composed.  This 
topic,  too,  seems  to  belong  rather  to  Proce- 
dure than  to  Evidence. 

8.  Of  the  means  of  causing  evidence  to  be 
forthcoming;  —  t.  e.  of  causing  persons  and 
things,  in  the  character  of  sources  of  e  videnee, 
to  be  forthcoming,  and  to  yield  the  evidence 
of  which  they  have  the  capacity  to  become 

sources This  topic  belongs  dearly  to  the 

subject  of  Procedure. 

9.  Of  indicative  evidence. —  Indicative  evi- 
dence is  a  name  that  may  be  given  to  any 
evidence,  in  respect  of  its  being  so,  not  in 
relation  to  the  principal  fact  in  question,  but 
in  relation  to  the  existence  of  this  or  that 
person  or  thing,  in  the  character  of  a  source, 
from  whence  evidence,  which  is  such  with 
relation  to  the  feet  in  question,  may  be  de- 
rived. When  evidence  of  the  feet  in  question 
is  investigated^  it  is  through  the  medium  of 
indicative  evidence.  This  belongs  to  Pro- 
cedure. 

10.  Of  spontaneoush/'delivered  evidence. — 
Spontaneously  delivered,  is  a  name  which 
may  be  given  to  evidence  when  delivered 
without  interrogation.  See  Book  IL  iSecu- 
rities,  and  Book  IIL  Extraction, 

H .  Of  evidence  sine  Kte.  ^>  An  example  of 
this  is,  where,  to  enable  a  man  to  receive 
money  from  an  officer  employed  in  the  pay- 
ment  of  public  money^  evidence  showing  his 
title  must  be  produced.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
tiie  object  is  to  guard  agunst  deception  in 
the  most  effectual  way  possible,  without  pre- 
ponderant or  unnecessary  vexation,  expense, 
and  delay.* 

12.  Of  edentifia  evidence  — a  name  that 
may  be  given  to  information  delivered  by 
persons  whose  capacity  of  furnishing  it  is 
founded  on  skill  and  experience  in  some  par- 
ticular line  of  art  and  science.  Persons  of 
this  description,  though  in  English  law  ccm- 
fonnded  with  witnesses,  and,  not  without 
adraotage,  treated  as  such,  are  in  feet  a  sort 
of  assistants  to  the  judge,  and  as  such  treated 
by  Roman  law. 

In  the  case  of  Le  Brun,  a  domestic  ser- 
vant, erraneously  convicted  of  the  murder 
of  his  mistress,  Madame  Maz^  at  Paris,  by 
a  sentence  of  the  lieutenant-criminel,  dated 
I8di  January  1690,t  mention  is  made  of  five 
sorts  of  professional  persons,  to  whom  the 
denomination  of  experte  is  applied,  and  of 
whose  evidence  the  substaDce  is  reported. 


*  On  this  subject  a  few  pages  had  been  vritten 
by  Mr.  Bentham,  but  he  had  never  completed 
the  ir^quiry,  and  the  roanuscHpt  in  the  hands  of 
the  Editor  was  so  incomplete  that  he  has  thought 
it  best  to  suppress  it. 

t^^ausas  C^fans,  vol.  iii.  pi  809. 


Locksmiths,  to  explain  the  nature  of  a  i 
ter-key,  known  to  have  been  in  faia  poasca- 
sion,  and  its  relation  to  other  keys  belonging 
to  the  same  locks.  Cutlers,  to  say  whether 
there  was  any  relation  between  a  knife  found 
upon  the  person  of  the  defendant,  and  ••• 
other  knife  which  appeared  to  have  been 
made  use  of  in  his  committing  the  murder, 
but  had  been  found  in  another  place.  Pe- 
ruke-makers, to  say  whether  a  few  haira^ 
that  had  been  found  in  the  clenched  hand  of 
the  deceased,  might  have  been  the  defen- 
dant's, and  pluck^  from  his  head.  Washer- 
women, to  make  a  comparison  between  the 
shirts  and  neckdoths  of  the  defendant,  and 
a  bloody  shirt  and  neckcloth  that  appeared 
to  have  belonged  to  the  murderer,  and  to 
have  been  stained  with  blood  in  the  course 
of  the  struggle.  Rope-makers,  to  say  whe- 
ther there  was  any  resembliuioe  betweea 
some  cords  that  had  been  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  defendant,  and  a  atnuige  cord 
whidi,  it  was  thought,  might  have  been  made 
use  of,  or  provided  for  the  purpose  of  the 
murder.  All  these  experte  are  mentioned  aa 
having  been  nominated  by  the  Lieutenant* 
criminel,  the  judge. 

18.  Of  time  and  place — their  iniuenoe  on 

the    subject  of  evidence The  prineiplea 

brought  to  view  in  an  already  publidied 
work,]:  will  be  applied  to  this  ground,  wbeii- 
ev^  necessary,  in  the  presoit  publication. 

14.  English  techniod  writers  reviewed, 
with  a  view  to  the  method  observed,  and 
the  rides  laid  down  by  them  on  the  subject 

of  evidence Comments  of  this  deacriptioa 

are  incidentally  introduced,  wherever  they 
appear  to  be  cidled  for  by  the  occasion. 


CHAPTER  in. 

OF  FACTS — THE  SUBJECT-MATTEB  OF 
EVIDENCE. 

Trv  term  evidence,  as  has  already  been  re- 
marked, is  a  relative  term.  Like  other  re- 
lative terms,  it  has  no  conplete  signification 
of  itself.  To  complete  the  signMcation  of  it, 
to  enable  it  to  present  to  the  mind  a  fixed 
and  complete  idea,  the  object  to  which  it 
bears  a  necessary  reference  nrast  be  hfoi<gfai 
upon  the  stage.  I  have  to  produce  evidence. 
Evidence  of  what?  Evidence  of  a  certain 
Jitct  or  facts*  Facts,  then,  matters  of  feet, 
are  the  subject-matter,  the  neeessary  suligect- 
matter  of  evidence :  fects  in  genend,  of  evi- 
dence in  general.  Before  we  come  to  speak 
of  evidenoe  in  detail,  it  will  be  necesary  to 


.  $  Kssai  sur  rinHuence  des  Temps  et  des  Lieux 
en  Matierc  de  Legislation,  —  published  in  vot 
iil  of  **  Traitra  de  Legislation,**  edited  by  M. 
Bnmont  —  [See  Etsav  on  the  It^Jhtence  of  Ttme 
and  Placei  kc  in  VoL  I.  of  the  present  eoUeo- 
don.] 
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say  Qometbiog  of  &ct3  m  general,  considered 
as  tbe  subject-matter  of  evidence. 

Of  &cts  ?  Yes :  but  in  what  point  of  view 
considered  ?  Not  in  every  point  of  view,  but 
in  tbe  particular  point  of  view  in  which  tbe 
contemplation  of  them  is  pertinent  to  the 
design  and  object  of  this  treatise :  not  in  a 
physical,  not  in  a  medical,  not  in  a  mathe- 
matical point  of  view ;  not  in  a  barren,  and 
purely  speculative,  logical  point  of  view; 
not  in  any  point  of  view,  but  a  leg^ 

The  fiicts  then,  or  matters  of  fact,  the 
species  of  &cts,  the  individual  facts,  here 
under  consideration,  are  those  facts,  and  those 
only,  concerning  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  which,  at  a  certain  point  of  time  and 
place,  a  persuasion  may  come  to  be  formed 
by  a  judge,  iqr  the  purpose  of  grounding  a 
decision  thereupon. 

Thus,  then,  the  circle,  within  which  the 
class  of  &cts  in  question  is  comprised,  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  comparatively  narrow  one. 

In  the  next  view  that  requires  to  be  given 
of  it,  the  extent  of  it  will  appear  boundless. 
Nor  indeed  does  it  admit  of  any  other  limits 
than  those  which  are  set  to  it  by  the  nature 
of  the  end  or  purpose,  with  a  view  to  which 
tbe  world  of  fiicts  is  brought  thus  upon  the 
stitfe. 

Facts,  then,  considered  as  the  subject-mat- 
^  ters  of  legal  decision,  and  for  that  purpose  of 
*  evidence^  may  be  distinguished  in  the  first 
place  into  principal  and  evidentiary. 

What  is  meant  by  the  words  principal fact^ 
■ad  evidentiary  fact,  has  been  seen  m  a  for- 
mer chapter.*  The  question  now  is,  what 
fects  are  to  be  considered  principal  facts,  and 
evidentiary  furts,  with  reference  to  a  legal 
purpose. 

By  principal  hcta,  I  mean  those  fiicts, 
whidi,  on  the  occasion  of  eacb  individual  suit, 
are  the  facts  sought,  for  the  purpose  of  their 
constituting  the  immediate  basis  or  ground  of 
the  decision :  insomuch  that,  when  a  mass  of 
&cts  of  this  description,  having  been  sought, 
is  deemed  to  have  been  found,  the  decision 
follows  of  course,  whether  any  other  £act& 
be  considered  as  fixmd  or  not. 

By  evidentiary  fiicts,  I  mean  such  fiicts  as 
are  not  competent  to  form  the  ground  of  a 
decision  of  themselves,  nor  otherwise  than 
in  as  £»r  as  they  serve  to  produce  in  the 
breast  of  the  judge  a  persuasion  concerning 
the  existence  of  such  and  such  other  fiMrts, 
of  tbe  descnption  just  ^ven,  viz,  prindpal 
farts. 

Here  then  it  is  tliat  the  cirde  expands  it- 
self^ and  seems  to  break  all  bounds.  Under 
the  terpa  principal  facts,  when  the  mass  comes 
to  be  analyzed  and  divided,  fbcts  of  a  parti- 
cular description,  and  that  a  limited  one,  will 
be  seen  to  be  comprised.   But  under  the  de- 


•  Supra,  Chap.  L 


scriptaon  o{  evidentiary  facts,  all  facts  what- 
soever— at  least  all  racts  that  are  capable  of 
coming  under  huroau  cognizance — will  be 
seen  to  be  included.  For  there  is  no  sort  of 
£u:t  imaginable,  to  which  it  may  not  happen 
to  serve  as  evidence  with  relation  to  some 
principal  fad.  It  is  only  by  the  consider- 
ation of  the  purpose  for  which  the  mention 
of  them  is  introduced,  that  the  view  we  are 
called  upon  to  take  of  them  is  circumscribed,  f 

The  mass  of  principal  hcts,  so  termed  with 
relation  to  judicial  investigation  and  evidence, 
comes  now  to  be  dissected  and  spread  out. 
The  task  would  have  been  a  long  and  labo- 
rious one,  had  it  not  already  been  performed 
for  other  purposes. 

In  a  work  which  is  already  before  the 
public,  {  the  mass  of  fiicts  coming  directly 
under  the  cognizance  of  law  has  been  thus 
divided:  — 

In  the  penal  branch,  the  fiu:ts  that  become 
the  subject-matter  of  regulation  to  the  legis- 
lator, and  thence  of  decision  and  inquiry  to 
the  judge,  are  — 

To  be  proved  by  f  1.  Facts  of  an  inctdpative» 
evidence  addu-        or  say  criminative  ten* 
oed  on  the  part  ^      dency. 
of  the  plain-    2.  Facts  of  an  aggravative 
tiff —  L     tendency. 

r  1 .  Facts  of  an  exculpative. 

To  be  disproved  or  say  justificative  ten- 
by  evidence  on  dency. 
the  part  of  the  2.  Facts  of  an  exemptive 
plaintiff,  —  or  tendency ;  viz.  with  re- 
proved by  evi-  '  ference  to  the  punish- 
dence  on  the  ment  or  other  burthen- 
part  of  the  de-  some  obligation, 
fendant  —  3.  Facts  of  an  extenuati  ve 

-    tendency.] 

To  every  distinguishable  species  of  offence, 
to  every  modification  of  delinquency,  belongs 
its  separate  train  of  principal  fiu;ts,  as  charac- 
terizeid  by  the  above  distinctions. 

In  the  non-penal  branch  of  substantiye  kw 
and  procedure— 

f  In  a  succeeding  chapter,  a  distinction  will 
oome  to  be  exhibited  between  what  is  called  di- 
reetf  and  what  is  called  aireumstantial  evidence* 
Direct  evidence  is  testimony,  or  other  evidence, 
applying  immediately  to  some  principal  fact  as 
aoove  distinguished :  circumstantial  evidence  is 
evidence  applying  immediately  not  to  any  such 
principal  fact,  but  to  some  evidentaiy  fact  —  to 
iome  other  fact  which  is  evidentiaiy  with  rektion 
to  such  principal  fiict. 

±  Dumont,  —  Traits  de  Legislation  Civile  et 
P^ale— Paris.  1802.  {See  VoL  L  of  the  pre- 
sent  collection*] 

II  Facts  of  these  respecdve  tendrades,  as  thus 
applied,  aie  also  termed  eireumetanees — circum- 
stances of  inculpition,  exculjMtion,  &c. ;  for  any 
fact  may  be  a  cucumstanoe  with  rdTeienoe  to  any 
other  ttcL  Cireum  stantia:  objects  by  which 
a  given  olgect  is  considered  as  encompassed — 
wmch  are  considered  as  ^a««fif|^  roiiiM' it. 
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To  be  proved  by 
evidence  addu- 
ced on  the  part 
of  the  plain- 
tiff— 


To  be  disproved 
by  evidence  on 
the  part  of  the 
plaintiff,  —  or 
proved  by  evi- 
dence on  the 
partof  the  de- 
fendant— 
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CoUativt,  or  say  inveati- 
tive  fiEuits;  viz.  with  re- 
lation to  the  right  which 
he  claims  to  have  con- 
ferred on  him,  with 
which  he  claims  to  be 
invested^  by  the  decision 
of  the  judge.* 
^Ablative,  or  say  divettitive 
facts;  viz.  with  rela- 
tion to  the  right  which 
the  plaintiff  claims  to 
have  conferred  on  him : 
the  right  which  can  not 
be  conferred  on  the 
plaintiff,  but  by  impo- 
sing on  the  defendant 
the  obligation  corres- 
pondent to  it.t 


To  trace  the  connexion  between  the  se- 
veral principal  fietcts  (whether  individual  fiicts 
be  meant,  or  species  of  fiacts,)  and  the  seve- 
ral evidentiary  fitcts  respectively  related  to 
them  in  that  diaracter,  would  be,  practically 
speaking,  if  not  strictly  and  literally,  an 
endless  task :  at  any  rate,  it  will  not  be  at- 
tempted here.  Volumes,  equal  in  bulk  and 
number  to  those  of  an  encyclopedia,  might 
be  written  on  this  one  subject.  That  the 
connexion  between  such  and  such  classes  of 
principal  hcU,  and  their  correspondent  evi- 
dentiary fiusts,  is  a  subject  on  which  it  is  im- 
possible tha^  any  light  should  be  thrown  by 
rules  or  observations,  is  more  than  I  would 
take  upon  me  to  assert.  But  in  this  case 
the  field  of  inquiry  is  so  vast,  that  it  appears 
questionable  whether  any  light  which  the 
subject  could  be  capable  of  receiving  from 
investigation  or  discussion,  would  be  capable 
of  compensating  for  the  obscurity  that  would 
be  thrown  upon  it  by  the  mere  quantity  of 
the  words,  the  accumuhition  of  which  would 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose.  The  task 
ifould  at  any  rate  be  a  separate  one — a  task 
perfectly  dstinguishable  from  that  of  the  pre- 
sent treatise. 

Hitherto  the  operation  of  judging  of  the 
degree  of  connexion — of  the  closeness  of  the 
connexion  between  a  principal  fact  and  an 
alleged  evidentiary  fiict,  has  been  an  opera- 
tion of  the  instinctive  class:  an  operation 
which  has  never  been  attempted  to  be  sub- 
jected to  rule,  or  at  least  to  any  other  rules 
than  what  have  been  completely  arbitrary 
and  irrationaL  To  take  the  business  out  of 
the  hands  of  instinct,  to  subject  it  to  rules, 
is  a  task  which,  if  it  lies  within  the  reach  of 
human  fiu:ulties,  must  at  any  rate  be  re- 
served, I  think,  for  the  improved  powers  of 
tome  maturer  age. 


«  Events,  or  odier  fSicts,  constitutive  of  title. 
t  Evaots,  or  other  fiicts,  destructive  of  title. 


Facts  at  large,  whether  considered  as  prin- 
cipal or  as  evidentiary,  may  be  divided  into 
classes,  according  to  several  different  modes 
of  division. 

If,  on  the  occasion  of  judicial  procedure  in 
general,  and  the  evidence  elicited  for  the 
purpose  of  it,  no  practical  benefit  were  de- 
rivable from  the  considering  hcta  in  this 
point  of  view,  and  under  these  distinctioos, 
the  mention  of  them  would  not  have  found 
its  place  in  this  work.  But  the  conception 
entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  the  frets, 
in  relation  to.which  evidence  will  come  to 
be  elicited,  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  lo 
applied,  and  of  the  application  made  of  it, 
would,  without  dose  attention  to  these  dis- 
tinctions, be  inadequate,  and  in  practice  de- 
lusive. 

Applying,  as  they  will  be  seen  to  do,  to 
every  part  of  the  field  of  thought  and  acUon, 
induduig  that  of  art  and  sdence,  the  instine- 
tion,  if  any,  which  may  be  found  derivable 
from  them,  will  not  be  the  less  useful  in 
practice. 

Applying,  as  they  will  be  seen  to  do^  to 
judicial  procedure,  sometimes  directly,  some- 
times through  the  medium  of  the  correspon- 
dent substantive  branch  of  law,  —  the  utility 
of  the  mention  here  made  of  them  will  not 
be  diminished  by  any  application  whidi  may 
be  capable  of  being  made  of  it  to  any  other 
portion  of  the  field  of  art  and  sdence. 

I.  Disiinclion  the  first,  —  Facts  physical, 
fiu*t8  psychological 

The  source  of  the  division  here  is,  the  sort 
of  bdngs  in  which  the  fiu;t  is  considered  at 
having  its  seat. 

A  physical  fact  is  a  feet  considered  to  have 
its  seat  in  some  inanimate  being:  or,  if  in  an 
animate  being,  by  virtue,  not  of  the  qualities 
by  which  it  is  constituted  animate,  but  of 
those  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  dan 
of  inanimate  beings. 

A  psydiologictd  fact  is  a  foct  consideced 
to  have  its  seat  it  some  animate  being ;  and 
that  by  virtue  of  the  qualities  by  whidi  it  b 
constituted  animate. 

Thus  motion,  considered  simply  as  such, 
when  predicated  of  any  being,  is  a  phyucal 
foct :  true,  it  is  an  attribute  of  animate  beings, 
but  not  in  virtue  of  those  qualities  whidi 
constitute  them  animate,  since  it  is  equally 
an  attribute  of  inanimate  ones. 

But  if,  to  the  word  motion,  we  add  the 
word  voluntary,  we  then  introduce,  over  and 
above  the  physical  fact  of  the  motion,  an- 
other feet ;  viz.  an  exerticm  of  the  wiU^  con- 
sidered as  preceding  and  causing  the  motion. 
This  last  tiuct  is  a  psvdiologictd  fiict ;  since 
it  is  not  capable  of  naving  its  seat  in  any 
other  than  animate  beings :  nor  in  them,  by 
virtue  of  any  other  qualities  than  those  by 
which  they  are  constituted  animate. 
Of  these  two  simple  fiticts — one  a  pby« 
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vical,  the  other  a  psychological  &ct — is  com- 
posed the  complex  fiict,  voluntary  motion  ;  a 
&ct  of  a  mixed  character,  partly  physical, 
and  partly  psychological. 

The  classification  and  arrangement  of  phy- 
sical  &ct8  must  be  left  to  natural  philoso- 
phers. The  classification  and  arrangement 
of  psychological  hcta  must,  in  like  manner, 
be  left  to  metaphysicians.  It  may  not  be 
improper,  however,  to  give  in  this  place  a 
short  indication  of  some  of  the  principal 
classes  of  psychological  &cts : — 

1.  Sensations :  feelings  having  their  seat  in 
tome  one  or  more  of  the  five  senses — sight, 
hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch. 

Sensations,  again,  may  be  subdivided  into 
those  which  are  pleasurable,  those  whidi  are 
painfiil,  and  those  which,  not  being  attended 
with  any  considerable  degree  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  may  be  called  indifferent. 

2.  Recollections :  the  recollections  or  re- 
membrances of  past  sensations. 

3.  Judgments :  that  sort  of  psychological 
fact  which  has  place  when  we  are  said  to  as- 
sent to  or  dissent  from  a  proposition. 

4.  Desires ;  which,  when  to  a  certain  de- 
gree strong,  are  termed  passions. 

5.  Volitions,  or  acts  of  the  will  &c. 

IL  DiUinction  the  second,  —  Events,  and 
states  of  things.  Source  of  the  division  in 
this  case,  the  distinction  between  a  state  of 
motion  and  a  state  of  rest. 

By  a  &ct,  is  meant  the  existence  of  a  por- 
tion of  matter,  inanimate  or  animate,  either 
b  a  state  of  motion  or  in  a  state  of  rest. 

Take  any  two  objects  whatever ;  consider 
them  at  any  two  successive  points  of  time : 
they  have,  during  these  two  portions  of  time, 
heen  either  at  rest  with  relation  to  each 
other,  or  one  of  them  has,  with  relation  to 
the  other,  been  in  motion  — has  in  the  course 
of  that  length  of  time  changed  its  place. 

The  truth  is,  that,  as  fiu*  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  all  portions  of  matter,  great  and  small 
together,  are  at  all  times  in  motion :  for  in 
this  case  is  the  orb  on  which  we  exist,  and, 
as  fitf  as  we  can  judge,  all  others  which  come 
voder  the  cog^nizance  of  our  senses.  When, 
therefore,  in  speaking  of  any  portion  of  mat- 
ter, rest  is  attributed  to  it,  the  rest  ascribed 
to  it  cannot  be  understood  in  any  other  sense 
than  a  relative  one. 

Whether  they  or  one  of  them  be  in  motion, 
or  whether  both  of  them  be  at  rest,  any  two 
portions  of  matter  may  be  considered  and 
spoken  of  in  relation  to  one  another ;  and  in 
this  case,  the  most  obvious  and  simple  rela- 
tion is  the  relation  of  distance. 

Thus  it  is,  then,  that,  considered  in  the 
Jwst  simple  state  in  which  it  can  be  a  sub- 
}^  or  object  of  consideration,  a  fact  may  be 
cither  a  state  of  things  or  a  motion;  and 
onder  one  or  other  of  these  descriptions  it 
omot  but  come. 


By  an  event,  is  meant  some  motion,  con- 
sidered as  having  actually  come  about  in  the 
course  of  nature.  Thus,  whatever  be  the 
occasion,  the  ordinary  subjects  of  considera- 
tion and  discourse  come  under  the  general 
denomination  of  states  of  things,  or  events, 
or  both. 

The  &31  of  a  tree  is  an  event ;  the  existence 
of  the  tree  is  a  state  of  things:  both  are  alike 
&cts. 

An  act,  or  action,  is  a  name  given  to  an 
event  in  so  far  as  it  comes  to  be  considered 
as  having  had  the  human  will  for  the  inmie- 
diate  cause  of  it. 

A  fact,  then,  or  a  matter  of  fact,  is  either 
the  existence  of  two  or  more  things,  con- 
sidered, in  relation  to  one  another,  as  being 
in  a  state  of  rest  during  successive  portions 
of  time, — or  an  event:  in  the  idea  of  which 
event,  is  uniformly  included  that  of  motion 
on  the  part  of  some  portion  of  matter,  t.  e. 
a  change  in  its  rehitive  position  to,  and  dis- 
tance from,  some  other  portion  of  matter. 

An  act  or  action  —  a  human  act,  a  human 
action — is  either  external  or  purely  internal. 
In  the  instance  of  an  external  act,  there  must 
of  necessity  be  something  of  complication ; 
for  to  the  external  action  of  the  body  or  some 
part  of  it,  must  have  been  added  an  antece- 
dent act  of  the  will  —  an  internal  act,  but  for 
which,  it  would  have  been  on  the  footing  of 
those  motions  which  are  exhibited  by  the 
unanimated,  and  even  by  the  unorganized  in- 
gredients in  the  composition  of  such  parts  of 
the  world  as  are  perceptible  to  us. 

An  internal  act  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
of  the  simplest  kind,  unattended  by  any  motion 
on  the  part  of  any  portion  of  matter  exterior 
to  the  individual  whose  act  it  is. 

It  being  imderstood,  that  it  is  to  the  mind 
that  it  is  ascribed  and  attributed,  the  term 
motion  may  still  be  employed  in  the  designa- 
tion of  it,  although,  in  what  happens  in  the 
mind  upon  the  occasion  in  question,  no  change 
of  place  can  be  observed ;  for,  in  speaking  of 
what  passes  in  the  mind,  we  must  be  content, 
for  the  most  part,  to  employ  the  same  lan- 
guage as  that  which  we  employ  in  speaking 
of  what  passes  in  and  about  the  body,  or  we 
could  not  in  any  way  make  it  the  subject  of 
discourse. 

III.  Distinction  the  third. — Facts  positive 
and  negative. 

In  this  may  be  seen  a  distinction,  which 
belongs  not,  as  in  the  former  case,  to  the 
nature  of  the  fiicts  themselves,  but  to  that  of 
the  discourse  which  we  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  in  speaking  of  them. 

In  the  existence  of  this  or  that  state  of 
things,  designated  by  a  certain  denomination, 
we  have  a  positive,  or  say,  an  affirmative  hd : 
in  the  non-existence  of  it,  a  negative  fact 

But  the  non-existence  of  a  negative  fiict 
is  eqiuvalent  to  the  existence  of  the 
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spondent  and  opposite  positive  iiict :  and  un- 
less this  sort  of  relation  be  well  noted  and 
remembered,  great  is  the  confusion  that  may 
be  the  consequence. 

The  only  really  existing  facts  are  positive 
facts.  A  negative  fact  is  the  non-existence 
of  a  positive  one,  and  nothing  more :  though, 
in  many  instances,  according  to  the  mode  of 
expression  oonmionly  employed  in  speaking 
of  it,  the  real  nature  of  it  is  disguised.  Thus, 
by  healih,  is  meant  nothing  more  than  the 
absence,  the  non-existence,  of  disease ;  by 
tninoritjf,  the  individual's  non-arrival  at  a  cer- 
tain age ;  by  darkness,  the  absence  of  light ; 
and  so  on. 

For  satisfying  himself  whether,  in  the  case 
of  a  certain  £ict,  it  is  the  existence  or  the 
non-existence,  the  presence  or  the  absence 
of  it,  that  is  in  question,  the  course  a  man 
may  take  is  to  figure  to  himself  the  corre- 
sponding image :  he  will  then  perceive  whe- 
ther, by  the  expression  in  question,  it  is  the 
presence  or  the  absence  of  that  same  image 
that  is  indicated  and  brought  to  view. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  SEVERAL  SPECIES  OR  MODinCATlONS 
OP  EVIDENCE. 

Op  evidence,  as  of  any  other  sort  of  thing, 
the  number  of  possible  species  has  no  other 
limits  than  what  are  set  by  the  number  of 
points  of  difference  observable  by  the  hunum 
mind,  in  the  several  individual  objects,  for 
the  conjunct  designaticm  of  whidi,  the  ge- 
neric term  in  question  is  employed. 

Of  the  species  or  modifications  of  evidence 
actually  distinguished  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  it,  designated, 
each  of  them,  by  its  appropriate  name,  it  may 
be  of  use  to  give  a  simuhaneous  intimation 
at  this  early  stage. 

In  the  present  work,  our  concern  is  chiefly 
with  judicial  evidence.  With  regard  to  evi- 
dence in  general,  as  contradistinguished  from 
judicial  evidence  in  particular,  only  one  dis- 
tinction shall  be  brought  to  view  in  tins  place. 
Stich  others  as  may  hereafter  become  needful, 
will  be  noticed  as  the  occasion  shall  arise. 

The  evidence  by  which,  in  any  mind, 
persuasion  is  capable  of  being  produced,  is 
derived  from  one  or  other  or  both  of  two 
sources :  from  the  operations  of  the  percep- 
tive or  intellectual  Acuities  of  the  individual 
himself,  and  from  the  supposed  operations  of 
the  like  faculties  on  the  part  of  other  indivi- 
duals at  large. 

'  For  distinction's  sake,  to  evidence  of  the 
first  description,  the  terra  evidence  ab  inird 
majr  be  applied :  to  evidence  of  the  other  de-* 
scnption,  evidence  ab  ettrh. 
^  *rhe  roo^cations  of  which  evidence  ah 
iJiMis  susceptible,  are  ^perception,  atten- 


tion, judgment,  memory :  imagination,  a  £s. 
culty  litUe  less  busy  than  any  of  the  others;, 
and  but  too  frequently  operating  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  cause  of  persuasion,  being  exduded, 
as  not  spearing  capable  of  being  with  strict 
propriety  ranked  among  the  modifications  of' 
evidence. 

Evidence  ah  extrh  has  place,  in  so  fiu*  as 
the  persuasion  has  its  source  or  efficient  cause 
in  the  agency  of  some  person  or  persons  other 
than  he  whose  persuasion  is  in  miestion. 

The  sort  of  agency  fit>m  which  such  per- 
suasion is  derived,  is  either  discourse  or  de^ 
portment.* 

So  much  for  evidence  in  generaL  We 
have  now  to  notice  the  several  species  into 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  in  the  sequel 
to  consider  judicial  evidence  as  divided. 

Of  evidence,  as  of  every  other  sort  of  thing, 
the  aggregate  mass,  considered  as  a  whole, 
may,  in  idea,  at  one  division,  be  divided  into 
two  or  any  greater  number  of  parts,  in  any 
number  of  Cerent  directions,  by  divisions 
taken  from  so  many  sources  of  division :  just 
as  a  field  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  any 
number  of  times,  each  time  by  a  line  drawn 
from  any  point  in  any  one  of  its  boundaries 
to  a  different  point  in  any  other  of  its  boun- 
daries. So  many  different  points  to  or  from 
which  the  division  is  made,  so  many  different 
sources  of  the  several  divisions  thus  made. 

In  the  determination  of  the  spedes  of  ju- 
dicial evidence  of  which  there  will  be  occasion 
to  make  mention,  in  the  course  and  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  work,  the  following 
are  the  sources  of  the  principal  divisions,  of 
the  first  order,  that  have  been  made :  — 

1 .  Source  of  division, — nature  of  the  source 
of  the  evidence.  The  species  which  are  the 
result  of  the  division  made  in  this  direction, 
and  from  this  source,  are — personal  evidence, 
and  real  evidence.  Personal  evidence,  that 
which  is  afforded  by  some  human  being — by 
a  being  belonging  to  the  class  of  persons : 
real  evidence,  that  which  is  afforded  by  a 
being  belonging,  not  to  the  class  of  persons, 
but  to  the  class  of  things. 

2.  Source  of  division,  in  the  case  of  per- 
sonal evidence, — state  of  the  will,  in  respect 
of  action  or  inaction,  on  the  occasion  on 
which  it  issues  from  that  its  source.  Species 
resulting  from  the  mode  of  diviaon  deduced 
from  this  source,— -voluntary  personal  evi- 
dence, and  involuntary  personal  evidence. 

Voluntary  personal  evidence  may  be  tenn- 
ed«  aU  such  evidence  as  b  furnished  by  any 
person  by  means  of  language  or  discourse; 

*  DiscouTse  comes  mostly  under  thai  sort  of 
evideoce  which  there  will  be  occasion  to  dittin. 
guish  by  the  appMellation  of  direct:  deportment, 
serving  or  contributing  to  produce  penuaskii, 
bat  not  operating  in  the  way  of  disoonise,  beloocs 
exclusively  to  me  daas  of  citcnroataacisl  t^ 
dence.    See  Book  V.  CircumsimUimL 
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or  by  rigns  of  any  other  kind,  designed  by 
lum  to  perform  the  fiinetion,  and  produce 
the  effect,  of  discourse.  Testimonial  is  the 
term  by  vriadk  evidence  of  this  description 
win  henceforward  be  designated. 

To  the  bead  of  imvclmUanf  personal  evi- 
deace  may  be  referred  all  such  personal  evi- 
denceas,  being  the  result,  sign,  and  expression 
of  aome  emotion,  is  exhibited  not  only  not  in 
ooBseqnence  of  any  act  of  the  will  directed 
to  that  end,  but  frequently  in  spite  of  the 
will  and  every  exertion  that  can  be  made  of 
it.  To  this  head  belong,  for  example,  all  in- 
vohmtary  modifications  of  which  Uie  deport- 
ment, and  all  involuntary  changes  of  which 
the  countenance,  is  susceptible. 

S.  Being  in  both  cases  personal  and  volun- 
tary, and  thus  testimonial,  the  lot  of  evidence 
in  question  may  either  have  been  brought 
into  existence  on  the  occasion  of  the  cause 
in  which  it  is  exhibited,  or  otherwise  than 
on  the  occasion  of  the  cause.  Source  of 
division,  in  this  case, — relation  of  the  evi- 
dence in  question,  at  the  time  of  its  coming 
into  existence,  to  the  cause,  on  the  occasion 
and  for  the  purpose  of  which  it  is  produced. 
Species  of  evidence  deduced  from  this  divi- 
sion, — depositional  testimonial  evidence,  and 
documentary  evidence. 

4.  The  signs  by  wMdi,  at  its  coming  into 
existence,  the  article  of  evidAce  in  question, 
being  depositional  testimonial  evidence,  stands 
expiNessed, — may  be  either  of  the  evanescent 
kind  (such  as  sounds,  and  those  visible  signs 
which  through  necessity  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed instead  of  these  audible  ones,)  or  per- 
manent, sudi  at  written  or  printed  words  or 
figvres.  Source  of  division, — nature  of  the 
signs  employed  for  the  delivery  (viz.  the  ori- 
gmal  delivery)  of  the  testimony.  Species  of 
evidenoe  deduced  from  this  division, — oral 
or  ondly-defivered  depoeilaonal  testimony, 
and  aeriptitious  or  scriptitiously-delivered  de- 
positional testimony. 

5.  In  the  case  of  testimonial  evidence,  the 
subject  of  the  testimony  is  either  the  very 
foci,  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  which 
is  the  principal  matter  of  fiuit  in  question ;  or 
some  net  which,  though  distinct  from  it,  is 
conwdercd  as  being  evidentiary  of  il  Source 
of  the  division  in  this  case, — identity  or  di- 
versity of  the  matter  of  fhct  asserted  by  the 
deponent  in  the  instanced  in  question,  with 
the  pnncinal  &ct  in  question  in  the  cause. 
Species  which  are  the  result  of  the  £  vision 
made  in  tins  direction  and  from  this  source, — 
diteet  evidence,  and  ewrcvau/anlui/ evidence. 

All  evidence  whit^  comes  under  the  de- 
soiption  of  real  evidence,  is  circumstantial 
evidence, 

i6.  Of  the  lot  of  testimonial  evidence  in 
qweadon^  the  trustworthiness  or  legitimately 
pfofeMflve  fbrce  will  depend  upon  the  number 
and  efllHmcy  of  the  several  taowitiaa  for 


correctness  and  completeness  that  have  been 
or  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  If,  in  the 
instance  in  question,  the  list  of  these  securi- 
ties be  complete,  the  article  of  evidence  may 
be  said  to  be  in  an  ordinary  degree  trust- 
worthy, and  may  be  termed  ordinary  evi- 
dence :  if  any  one  or  more  of  these  securities 
be  wanting,  it  will  be  in  an  inferior  degree 
trustworthy;  and,  however  different  from 
one  another  in  all  other  respects,  the  several 
species  of  evidence  that  agree  with  one  another 
in  this  particular,  may  be  comprehended,  any 
or  all  of  them,  under  the  appellation  of  maAe- 
shift  evidence. 

7.  Whatever  written  evidence  is  adduced 
on  the  occasion  and  for  the  purpose  of  the 
cause  in  question,  was,  at  the  time  of  its 
being  brought  into  existence,  created  either 
art^A  the  design  of  its  being  employed  on  the 
occasion  and  for  the  purpose  of  a  cause  or 
suilP;  or  without  any  such  design.  In  the  last 
case,  it  may  be  termed  casually-written  evi- 
dence. To  this  head  belong  private  letters 
and  memorandums.  If  created  with  the  de- 
sign of  being  employed  in  a  cause  or  suit ; 
it  either  was  intended  to  be  employed  on 
the  occasion  and  for  the  purpose  of  some  de- 
terminate  and  individual  cause  or  suit,  or  else 
to  be  eventually  employed  on  the  occasion 
and  for  the  purpose  of  some  suit  or  cause  of 
this  or  that  particular  species,  but  not  indi- 
vidually determined.  Source  of  the  division 
in  this  case,  —  det-erminateness  or  indetermi- 
nateness  of  the  suit  or  cause,  for  the  purpose 
of  which,  the  article  of  evidence  in  question, 
being  of  the  written  kind,  was  brought  into 
existence.  Species  which  are  the  result  ot 
the  division  made  in  this  direction  and  from 
this  source,  —  unpreappointed  written  evi- 
dence, and  preappointed  evidence. 

Thus,  the  affidavit  of  a  witness,  delivered 
in  the  usual  way,  on  the  occasion  of  a  cause 
of  any  kind  in  which  that  sort  of  evidence  is 
admitted,  is  unpreappointed  evidence ;  since 
it  is  created  with  a  view  to  be  employed  on 
the  occasion  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  par- 
ticular cause.  But  a  deed  of  conveyance  of 
an  estate  is  preappointed  evidence ;  for  it  is 
created  for  the  purpose  of  being  eventually 
employed  in  $ome  suit  or  suits,  should  any 
such  happen  to  arise,  but  it  is  not  created 
Mrith  a  view  to  any  determinate  suit ;  since, 
at  the  time  when  it  is  created,  it  is  as  yet 
uncertain  whether  any  suit  of  the  particular 
kind  in  question  will  ever  arise  or  not. 

8.  The  evidence  being  testimonial;  source 
of  the  division, — identity  or  diversity  as  be- 
tween the  narrating  or  deposing  witness  and 
the  alleged  and  supposed  percipient  witness. 
Species  of  evidence  deduced  from  this  source, 
— original  evidence,  and  unoriginal  evidence. 

The  evidence  may  be  termed  original,  when 
the  deposing  witness — the  witness  by  when), 
for  the  information  of  the  judge,  a  statemei\t 
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18  made  concerning  the  matter  of  fiict  in  ques- 
tion, —  was  the  very  person  to  whose  senses 
the  matter  of  &ct  in  question  did,  at  the  time 
and  phice  in  question,  in  so  far  as  such  his 
deposition  is  true,  present  itself. 

The  evidence  may  he  termed  vnoriginal^ 
in  so  fill*  as  the  narrating  witness  in  question 
speaks  of  some  other  person,  and  not  of  him- 
self, as  the  person  to  whose  perceptive  fiiculty 
the  supposed  matter  of  hxt  in  question  did,  at 
the  time  and  place  in  question,  present  itself. 

CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  PROBATIVE  FORCE  OF  EVIDENCE. 

§  1.   Ordinary  degree  of  probative  force, — 

what. 
Op  the  several  objects  that  come  within  the 
present  design,  the  first  heing  the  prevention 
of  deception^  I  proceed  to  take  a  concise  view 
of  what  may  be  proper  to  be  done  for  the 
producticm  of  a  result  so  essential  to  justice. 

Deception  is  a  relative  term:  judgment, 
regarded  as  false,  is  so  regarded  with  relation 
to  some  other  judgment  taken  as  a  standard ; 
which  standard,  by  the  unalterable  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  language 
by  which  its  perceptions  are  undertaken  to 
be  expressed,  can  never  be  other  than  the 
judgment  of  the  individual  by  whom  the  term 
deception  is  employed. 

A  mass  of  evidence  being  produced  on  the 
plaintiff's  side  of  the  cause ;  and  on  the  defen- 
dant's, no  matter  whether  a  niass  of  counter- 
evidence  or  none  (say,  to  simplify  the  matter, 
none;)  the  judge,  grounding  on  this  evidence 
his  decision,  so  fkr  as  the  question  of  fact  is 
concerned,  decides  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff's 
side. 

Taking  note  of  this  decision,  and  of  the 
evidence  on  which  it  was  grounded,  the 
jud^ent  or  opinion  delivered  by  me  on  the 
subject  is,  that,  in  this  instance,  deception, 
with  the  misdedsion  that  has  followed  upon 
it  of  course,  has  had  place. 

Developed,  my  opinion,  as  expressed  above, 
will  be  found  to  amount  to  this:  of  the  body 
of  evidence  collected  by  the  judge,  the  pro- 
bative force  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  great  enough 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  he  has  drawn  from 
it ;  to  wit,  a  conclusion,  expressing  his  belief 
of  the  existence  of  the  matter  of  fkct  under- 
taken on  the  pUintiff 's  side  to  be  proved,  viz. 
by  the  delivery  of  this  body  of  evidence. 

In  this  opinion  of  mine,  thus  declared,  it 
is  assumed  and  implied,  as  a  notorious  matter 
of  fact — that  the  quality  by  which  testunony 
or  other  evidence  delivered  by  an  individual 
in  relation  to  a  matter  of  fiict,  produces,  on 
the  part  of  another  individual,  a  belief  of  the 
existence  of  that  matter  of  fiict,  is  susceptible 
of  degrees  in  point  of  quantity :  that  m  my 
own  mind  the  quantity  of  this  quality  was 
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not  sufficient  to  produce  that  effect  whidi  it 
produced  on  the  mind  of  the  judge :  and  this 
being  the  case,  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to 
regard  the  judge  as  having,  in  respect  of  tueh 
his  opinion,  been  deceiv^* 

The  quantity  of  probative  force  inddent 
to  a  body  of  evidence,  is  manifestly,  as  above 
explained,  susceptible  of  degrees :  and  what 
is  equally  manifest  is,  that,  to  warrant  a  de- 
cision conformable  to  the  tendency  of  the 
evidence,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  prdba> 
tive  force  of  it  should  in  every  instance  be 
at  the  highest  degree. 

To  form,  for  the  purpose  of  disoourse,  a 
nominal  standard  of  compariscm ;  let  us  take 
a  mass  or  lot  of  evidence,  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion, as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  ordinary  ran 
of  mankind,  is  found  suffident  (if  not  con- 
tradicted or  otherwise  counter-evidenced,)  to 
produce  a  belief  of  the  existence  of  the  matter 
of  fiict  which  it  asserts :  and  this  mass  of  evi- 
dence, let  it  be  the  deposition  of  an  individual 
taken  by  lot,  and  unknown  to  the  judge ;  the 
witness  who  thus  depoees  asserting,  that,  in 
the  situation  of  percipient  witness,  the  mat- 
ter of  &ct  presented  itself,  under  the  circum- 
stances stated  by  him,  to  the  cognisance  of 
his  senses. 

Let  us  call  the  probative  force  possesaed 
by  an  artide  of  evidence  of  this  descriptioo, 
the  ordinary  dl^pree  of  probative  force. 

What  is  manifest  to  every  man  is,  that, 
by  evidence  of  this  description,  belief  is  fre- 
quently, indeed  most  conunonly,  produced ; 
and  that,  in  the  greatest  number  ik  cases,  of 
the  belief  so  produced,  right  judgment,  and 
not  deception,  is  the  consequence. 

Unfortunately,  what  is  equally  notorioos, 
is,  that,  of  belief  thus  produced,  deception  is 
but  too  frequently  the  consequence. 

In  another  case,  in  which  the  quantity  of 
probative  force  has  been,  to  a  certain  degree, 
greater  than  it  was  in  the  one  first  mentimed, 
deception  has  not  been  so  frequently  the  ooo- 
sequence. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  assumed  nominal 
standard  of  comparison  for  the  probative  force 
of  evidence.  A  lot  that  comes  up  to  this 
standard,  but  does  not  rise  above  it,  is  what  b 
meant  by  an  ordinary  mass  or  lot  of  evidence: 

*  On  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  the  ultimate 
standard  of  rectitude  can  no  more  be  exterior  lo 
the  mind  in  which  the  opinion  declared  Is  formed, 
in  the  case  of  the  most  diffident,  than  in  ^ 
case  of  the  most  confident,  of  mankind.  In- 
stead of  uking  my  own  view  of  the  matter  far 
the  ground  of  the  oirinion  so  declared  bjr  me, 
suppose  me  to  take  that  of  Hypercrito.  the  judge 
of  appeal,  superordinate  to  the  judge  first  spoken 
of:  the  opinion  of  Hypercrito  is  the  standard  of 
rectitude,  so  far  as  assumed  by  me  for  that  pur* 
pose:  but,  in  pronoandng  that  the  opimoo, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  pronounced  by  Hy- 
percrito, is  right,  my  judgment  has  not  awnmert 
any  standard  of  rectitude  exterior  to  itacMl 
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a  UMW  or  lot  that  is  considered  as  risingf  above 
it,  may  be  termed  a  mass  or  lot  of  superor- 
diiiary  or  superior  eyidence :  any  mass  or  lot 
that  is  considered  as  falling  short  of  it,  may, 
in  like  manner,  be  termed  a  mass  or  lot  of 
tnfim-ordinary  or  inferior  evidence. 

The  greater  the  quantity  of  probative  force 
la  the  mass  of  evidence  produced  on  one  side, 
deduction  made  of  that  which  is  produced  on 
the  other  side,  the  more  certain  in  the  eyes 
of  a  bystander  will  be  its  effect  on  the  mind 
of  the' judge,  and  the  greater  in  the  mind  of 
the  judge  will  be  the  ease  'and  satisfiEtction 
with  which  the  judgment  of  belief  pronounced 
OQ  the  strength  of  it  will  be  accompanied. 

As  it  is  the  business  of  the  legislator  so  to 
order  matters,  that,  on  each  occasion,  the  ob- 
tainable quantity  of  probative  force  shall  be 
as  great  as  possible ;  so  it  is  the  business  of 
the  judge  to  be  aware  of  all  the  several  cir- 
cumstances by  which  that  quantity  is  capable 
either  of  being  augmented  or  diminished. 

§  2.  Probative  foree^  by  what  eircumstance$ 
increased, 

A  quantity  of  probative  force  being  thus 
narked  out  for  a  standard,  let  us  proceed  to 
obaerve  by  what  circumstances  that  quantity 
k  capable  of  receiving  increase  and  decrease. 
.  I.  One  source  of  increase  is  derived  from 
the  qualitjf  of  the  supposed  percipient  or  ob- 
serving witness,  thus  standmg  forth  in  the 
character  of  a  narrating  or  deponng  witness. 
In  the  case  of  that  witness,  the  probative 
force  of  whose  testimony  was  assumed  above 
as  the  standard  quantity,  the  deponent  was 
taken  from  the  middle  rank  or  level,  in  re- 

rbof  the  qualities,  moral  and  intellectual, 
union  of  which  is  necessary  to  trust- 
worthiDess.  But,  suppose  that  this  or  that 
risible  situation  or  station  in  life  (whether 
constituted  by  opulence,  rank,  power,  or  of- 
fickl  function,  or  any  combination  of  these 
circumstances)  is  by  general  experience  found 
to  render  a  man  less  apt,  on  the  sort  of  oc- 
caoion  in  question,  to  deliver  a  statement  in 
any  respect  incorrect  or  incomplete,  than  a 
man  of  a  different  condition,  inferior  or  even 
superior,  it  is  not  at  present  necessary  to  de- 
termine which, — here,  viz.  in  the  quality  or 
amdUion  in  life  of  the  person  (the  narrating 
or  deposing  witness,)  we  see  one  source  from 
which  the  probative  force  of  an  article  or 
mass  of  evidence  may  receive  increase. 

To  this  head  belongs,  anil  on  this  ground 
stands,  whatever  superior  degree  of  credence 
has  in  practice  been,  or  may  with  propriety 
be*  given  to  official  evidence  in  general,  or 
to  the  testimony  of  persons  invested  with 
judicial  offices  in  particular.* 

*  Unless  it  be  a  superior  presumption  of  non- 
czposure  to  the  seductive  influence  of  sinister 
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2.  Another,  and  a  much  more  distinct  and 
unquestionable  source  of  increase,  is  that 
which  is  derived  from  the  number  of  the  wit- 
nesses. Here  the  mode  of  the  increase  being 
of  the  utmost  possible  simplicity,  the  degree 
of  it  is  susceptible  of  mensuration,  with  that 
exactness  which  is  the  exclusive  property  of 
mathematical  operations.  To  the  testimony 
of  what  number  of  ordinary  witnesses,  the 
testimony  of  what  lesser  number  of  super- 
ordinary  witnesses  shall,  in  respect  of  proba- 
tive force,  be  equivalent,  it  may  not  be  easy, 
or  indeed  possible,  to  determine.  But  take 
the  witnesses  from  either,  or  from  any  other 
level  (it  being  the  same  for  all  of  them,)  the 
increase  which  the  ag^egate  probative  force 
of  the  whole  mass  will  receive  from  the  in- 
crease of  the  number  will  be  always  deter- 
minable with  mathematical  exactness. 

Suppose  that — instead  of  operating  all  on 
one  and  the  same  side,  viz.  m  proof  of  the 
£su^  in  question — the  respective  testimonies 
of  a  number  of  witnesses,  all  of  the  same  level, 
are  divided,  some  operating  in  proof  of  the 
fitct,  others  in  disproof  of  it:  in  this  case,  the 
mode  of  measuring  the  probative  force  will 
be  nearly  as  simple,  and  idtogether  as  certain, 
as  in  the  former.  In  the  former,  it  was  the 
mm  of  the  testimonies  that  was  taken ;  in 
this,  the  difference, 

3.  Number  of  the  witnesses,  and  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  of  presumable  trust- 
worthiness on  the  part  of  those  witnesses 
respectively,  are  not  the  only  sources  of 
increase  to  the  probative  force  of  a  mass  of 
evidence.  Another  quarter  from  whence  it 
is  capable  of  receiving  increase,  and  to  an  in- 
definite amount,  is  evidence  of  that  sort  which 
may  be  termed  real  evidence — evidence  of 
which  some  object  or  objects  belonging  to 
the  class  of  things  is  the  source.f 

§  3.  Probative  force,  by  what  circumstances 
diminished, 

CHrcumstances,  the  tendency  of  which  is 
to  diminish  the  probative  force  of  testimony, 
may  be  distinguished,  in  the  first  place,  into 
such  as  regard  the  source  of  the  testimony — 
such  as  r^ard  the  shape  in  which  it  is  de- 
livered  and  such  as  regard  the  remoteness 
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of  the  offices  occupied  by  them  respectively,  a 
superordinary  quantity  of  probative  force  is  attri- 
buted, being  pUtoed  in  those  offices  by  appoinU 
ment,  and  that  appointment  previous  to  the  point 
of  time  at  which  it  happens  to  them  to  deliver 
such  their  testimony, — testimony  of  this  descrip- 
tion will  be  among  the  species  of  evidence  to 
be  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  j)reappointed 
eridence.—  See  Book  IV.  Preappointed.  Chap. 
VII.  Official  Evidence. 

f  Orthis,  particular  mention  wfll  principally 
be  made«  under  the  head  of  Circumstantial  Evi- 
dence. As  to  written  Eridence,  it  is  nothing  but 
personal,  delivered  through  the  medium  of  real 
eifidence. ' 
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of  the  testimony,  as  delivered,  from  the  sup- 
posed seat  of  perception. 

I.  Circumstances  regarding  the  source  of 
the  evidence :  — 

The  trustworthiness  of  a  person,  considered 
at  once  in  the  character  of  a  supposed  per- 
cipietti,  and,  as  such,  in  that  of  an  actually 
deposing  witness — in  other  words,  the  pro- 
bability of  correctness  and  completeness  in  his 
testimony,  and  thence  its  probative  force  — 
is  liable  to  be  diminished  by  an  imperfiscdon 
in  the  intellectual,  or  by  an  imperfection  in 
the  moral  or  volitional  part  of  his  frame.  Im- 
perfections in  the  intellectual  part  may  be 
comprised  under  the  head  of  imhedlity,  or  in- 
tellectual weakness  :  and  these  apply  to  him 
in  both  the  above  characters ;  vix.  that  of  a 
supposed  percipient,  and  that  of  a  narrating 
or  deposing  witness. 

Of  the  circumstances  tending,  as  above,  to 
diminish  the  probative  force  of  a  man^s  tes- 
timony, those  which  regard  the  volitional  or 
moral  part  of  his  frame  operate  by  their  ten- 
dency to  produce,  on  the  part  of  his  testi- 
mony in  the  character  of  a  narrating  witness, 
a  disposition  to  incorrectness  or  incomplete- 
ness. 

Of  these,  such  as  tend  to  operate  in  that 
direction  upon  his  will  in  the  character  of 
motives,  are  referable  to  the  bead  of  interest, 
viz.  sinister  interest :  *  such  as  tend  to  dbpose 
him  to  yield  to  the  force  of  interest  acting  in 
that  sinister  direction,  are  referable  to  the 
head  of  improbitjf. 

When,  the  deposition  of  the  witness  being 
considered  as  either  incorrect,  or  as  to  ma- 
teriid  circumstances,  incomplete,  he  is  consi- 
dered as  being,  at  the  time  of  his  delivering 
it,  conscious  of  such  its  incorrectness  or  in- 
completeness —  such  incorrectness  or  incom- 
pleteness is  said  to  be  the  result  of,  or  ac- 
companied by,  mendacity ;  which,  according 
as  the  ceremony  of  an  oath  happens  to  have 
been  applied  or  not,  is  or  is  not  converted  in- 
to perjury.  Where,  though  produced  by  the 
action  of  sinister  interest,  he  is  considered  as 
not  being  conscious  of  it,  the  imperfection  is 
said  to  have  bias  for  its  cause. 

II.  Circumstances  regarding  the  shape  of 
the  evitloiicc:  — 

By  the  shape  of  the  evidence  or  testimony, 
I  understand  the  form  or  mode  in  which  it  is 
delivered  on  the  part  of  the  witness,  received 
or  extracted  on  the  part  of  the  judge. 

On  looking  over  the  practice  of  nations  and 
judicatories  (not  to  speak  of  fiunilies)  in  this 
view,  a  variety  of  operations  may  be  observed 
as  having  been  employed  in  the  character  of 


*  Interest  should  to  this  purpose  be  under- 
stood  in  its  laTfi;ettand  most  comprehensive  sense ; 
viz.  as  including  not  only  selt-regarding  inte- 
re«t,  but  the  interest  constitutad  by  symfmthy  or 
antipathy,  as  towards  any  other  pezsoos,  taken 
individually  or  in  ckises. 


securities  or  tests,  applied  to  the  festinrany 
so  delivered  on  the  one  part,  so  received  or 
extracted  on  the  other;  sentrities,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  probability  of  cor- 
rectness and  completeness  on  the  part  of  the 
testimony,  before  or  during  the  delivery  of 
it;  teste,  as  assisting  the  judge  in  forming  his 
judgment  concerning  the  correctness  and  com- 
pleteness of  it,  during  and  after  the  delivery 
of  it. 

Of  these  securities  or  tests,  the  assortment 
employed  on  each  occasion  constitutes  the 
shape,  the  form,  the  motle,  in  which  on  that 
occasion  the  testimony  is  delivered,  received, 
extracted. 

In  i^  list  of  them,  some  little  difference  it 
liable  to  be  made  by  a  corresponding  differ- 
ence in  the  nature  of  the  case.  This  noted, 
any  case  being  given,  the  union  of  the  several 
securities,  as  above,  applicable  with  advan- 
tage to  that  case,  will  constitute  the  shape 
most  proper  to  be  given  to  the  evidence  m 
that  case :  and,  so  &r  as  shape  is  concerned, 
the  non-application  of  any  one  of  them,  yet 
more  of  any  greater  number,  or  the  whole 
number,  of  them,  will  have  the  effect  of  de- 
nominating the  evidence  an  inferior  sort  of 
evidence — a  sort  of  evidence,  the  probative 
force  of  which  has,  by  the  operation  of  that 
deficiency,  suffered  a  decrease, 

80  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  (meamng 
in  each  instance  the  individual  case)  is  such 
as  to  render  the  application  of  the  several 
securities  practicable, — so  far  the  degree  of 
probative  force  given  to  it  depends  upon  the 
will,  and  is  at  the  option  of  the  legislator — 
or,  under  unwritten  law,  of  the  judge,  in  his 
disguised,  but  not  the  less  real,  character  of 
legislator. 

The  person  who  is  the  source  of  the  evi- 
dence in  question,  being  forthcoming,  or  in 
some  other  way  accessiMe  and  justiciable,  it 
depends  upon  the  legislator,  and  upon  the 
judge  as  legislator,  whether  to  receive  or  call 
for  his  testimony  imder  the  securities  afforded 
by  oath  and  examination  together  (as  before 
a  jury,)  or  without  either  (as  in  case  of  com- 
mon-law pleadings,)  or  under  oath  vrithout  ex- 
amination (as  in  case  of  affidavit  evidence,) 
or  under  examination  without  oath ;  and  the 
exammation  performed  eHherin  the  oral  mode, 
as  in  jury-trial,  or  in  the  epistoSary  mode,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  bill  in  equUy, 

III.  Remoteness  of  the  testimony,  as  deli- 
vered, from  the  supposed  seat  of  perception: 

In  the  case  of  the  above-supposed  standard 
lot  of  evidence,  the  testimony  or  statement 
of  the  fact  was  delivered  to  the  ear  or  the 
eye  of  the  judge  fn  an  immediate  way,  froiQ 
the  mouth  or  the  pen  of  the  deponent  by 
whom,  in  the  character  of  a  perci^ent  wit- 
ness, the  &ct  was  supposed  to  hmrm  been 
observed.  But,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
peroiiaent  witness  and  ^e  ear  of  the  judge. 
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MDj  inunber  of  mouths  may  have  intervened ; 
of  which  that  one,  by  which  the  statement 
was  conveyed,  without  the  interrention  of 
any  other,  to  the  ear  of  the  judge,  is  the 
mouth  of  the  deposing  witness.  For  every 
one  of  these  intervening  mouths,  the  evidence, 
it  is  manifest,  cannot  but  lose  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  its  probative  force.  In  Hke 
Bmaer,  between  the  pen  of  a  percipient  wit- 
ness and  the  eye  of  the  judge,  may  intervene 
any  mtermediate  nmnber  of  pens :  like  loss 
of  fiorce  for  every  intervening  pen  as  for  every 
intervening  mouth ;  though  not  in  equal  de- 
gree from  the  intervention  of  pens  as  from 
the  intervention  of  mouths. 

As  mouths  may  sacceed  mouths,  and  pens 
peas,  so  may  mooths  and  pens  succeed  one 
another  in  every  variety  of  alternation.  To 
these  varieties  correspond  so  many  specific 
modifieatioDS  of  the  genus  of  transmitted  or 
transnusstve  evidence — modifications,  some 
of  which,  being  noticed  in  practice,  require 
distiactive  namea. 

A  drcumstaace  that  contributes  in  a  prin- 
cipal d^i^ree  to  the  diminution  of  the  pro- 
bative force  that  takes  place  in  the  case  of 
ttaosuBtted  evidence,  is,  that  the  factitious 
securities  applicable  to  the  testimony  of  the 
depoting  witness,  do  not  reach  nor  apply  to 
the  stadon  of  the  percipient  witness. 

U  often  happens,  that  the  very  foct  in 
question  haa  not  fiiUen  within  the  reach  of 
httflttn  perception  or  observation.  .  In  thu 
CMe,  the  jtMlge  in  left  to  infer  the  existence  or 
noo-existence  of  it,  from  the  ascertained  or 
•apposed  ascertained  existence  or  non-exist- 
•nee  of  some  other  fact  or  facts,  so  connected 
with  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the 
praicipal  hei  aa  to  be  considered  tvidentiary 
with  reklion  to  it ;  t.  e.  as  serving  to  prove 
to  us  the  existence  of  it — to  persuade,  to  sa- 
tisfy OS  of  the  existence  of  it,  with  an  indefi- 
nkdy  variable  degree  of  force.  Evidentiary 
&ets,  thus  oooae^ed  with  the  principal  fact, 
constitute  what,  in  the  hinguage  of  jurispru- 
dence, is  called  drcuwutoMUl  evidence. 

la  this  denomination  may  be  seen  an  ap- 
pellation frumfiar,  in  the  language  of  England, 
to  lawyers,  and  even  to  non-lawyers,  but  not 
■0  in  the  language  of  any  of  the  nations 
tnmed  up  un&r  Roman  law. 

The  spedes  of  evidence  designated  by  this 
■ppeUative,  agrees  in  one  respect  with  the 
above-meatiooed  modifications  of  unoriginal 
tvidcnoe,  via.  in  respect  of  remoteness  from 
thesovee.  In  every  instance,  the  image  pre- 
•ented  by  it  is  the  image^-not  of  the  fad 
itself  which  is  in  question, — but  of  some 
other  fbct,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  pro- 
duce, or  contribute  to  produce,  a  belief  of 
^  existence  of  audi  principal  hct. 

With  few  or  no  exceptions,  all  real  evi- 
dence will  be  fiBund  to  oome  under  the  head  of 
ctrcasulaniia/r  but  there  is  a  species  of  evi- 


dence, which,  though  not  properly  testimo- 
nial, may  yet,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  person  for 
its  source,  be  called  personal,* 

To  this  head  may  be  referred  deportment, 
and  in  some  cases  even  dUcourte,^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DEGREES  OF  PERSUASION  AND  PROBATIVE 
FORCE,  HOW  MEASURED. 

§  1.  Importance  of  a  correct  form  for  ex- 
pressing degrees  of  persuasion  and  probative 
force. 

Persuasion  admits  of,  and  exists  in,  difier- 
ent  degrees  of  strength,  different  degrees  of 
intensity ;  for  strength,  force,  and  intensity, 
are  here  synonymous. 

Of  these  differences,  the  practice  of  wa- 
gering affords  at  the  same  tmie  a  proof  of 
the  existence,  and  a  mode  of  expression  or 
measurement  for  the  quantities  or  degrees : 
in  which  latter  character  it  will  claim,  far- 
ther on,  a  more  particular  notice. 

Another  matter  of  fact  not  less  notorious 
is,  that  by  these  theoretical  differences  and 
supposed  degrees  of  difference,  in  whatever 
mode  and  with  whatever  degree  of  accuracy 
expressed  and  measured,  human  conduct  is 
on  a  variety  of  occasions  governed :  instance 
once  more  the  practice  of  wagering,  and  the 
various  applications  of  the  principles  of  in- 
surance grounded  on  it. 

Not  only  the  persuasion  of  an  ordinary  man 
on  an  ordinary  occasion,  but  the  persuasion 
of  a  judge  on  a  judicial  occasion,  is  capable 
of  existing  in  different  degrees  of  strength. 

Whenever  a  fact  comes  in  dispute,  the 
belief  of  which  on  the  part  of  the  judge  is 
necessary  to  produce  and  warrant  such  a  de- 


*  An]^  sort  of  circumstantial  evidence,  which, 
though  it  have  for  its  source  a  person,  secves  not 
to  convey  any  indication  of  his  mind,  may  with 
more  propriety  be  ranked  under  the  head  of  real 
than  of  personal  evidence:  as,  for  mstance,  the 
appearance  produced  on  the  body  of  a  man  al- 
ready dead,  or  still  alive,  by  a  wound^  and 
considered  as  affording  circumstantial  evidence, 
indicative  of  the  instrument  or  hand  by  which 
the  wound  was  inflicted. 

f  A  person  beine  accused  of  a  crime  of  any 
sort,  suppose  him,  for  argument's  sake,  guilty. 
On  an  oceasioo  judicial  or  extiaiadidal,  ne  has 
joined  with  others  in  discourse^  bsarisg  m  some 
way  or  other  reUtion  to  the  fact,  the  principal 
fact,  in  question.    So  far  as  what  he  says  is  re- 

Sarded  as  true,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  direct  evi- 
ence,  and  comes  under  the  denomination  of 
coofesBorial  evidence :  so  far  as  it  is  regarded  as 
false,  evasive,  or  in  any  other  way  tending  to 
deception,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  ctrcunutantial 
evidence;  £slsehood,  evask>n,  deception,  or  the 
endeavour  to  djeceive,  being  so  many  evidences, 
presumptive  evidences,  of  guilt,  i  e.  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  criminal  act  in  question,  whatever 
it  be.  —  See  Book  V.  CireumttantiaL 
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cinon  as  sball  give  effect  to  a  right,  ttiejirst 
object  aimed  at  by  the  legislator  ought  to  be, 
\  as  already  stated,  so  to  order  matters,  that 
evidence  of  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
probative  force  in  proof  of  that  fact,  shall 
be  forthcoming:  the  next  object,  that  the 
judge  may  always  form  the  same  estimate  of 
the  probative  force  of  the  evidence,  as  the 
legislator  would  do  if  it  were  possible  for 
him  to  take  an  estimate  of  it 

But  every  element  of  judicature  is  subject 
to  variation  in  quantity  and  degree. 

In  the  case  of  drciunstantial  evidence,  the 
probative  force  of  the  evidentiary  fiict,  con- 
sidered as  indicative  of  the  existence  of  the 
principal  feet  (which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
the  strength  of  the  persuasion  produced  by 
it,)  is  susceptible  of  every  variety  of  degree 
in  the  bosom  of  the  judge. 

In  the  case  of  immediate  testimonial  evi- 
dence (setting  aside  the  consideration  of  any 
supposed  improbability  of  the  fact  stated, 
and  any  supposed  imperfection  in  the  dis- 
position and  character  of  the  witness,)  the 
strength  of  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the 
judge  will  be  as  the  strength  of  the  persua- 
sion expressed  on  the  part  of  the  witness : 
which  is,  in  other  words,  to  say,  —  the  pro- 
bative force  of  the  testimony  delivered  by 
the  witness  will  be  exactly  as,  or  rather  will 
be  the  same  thing  with,  the  strength  of  the 
persuasion  expressed  by  him  in  the  delivery 
of  it. 

The  strength  of  the  persuasion  expressed 
by  the  witness  will,  if  clear  of  wilful  fiUse- 
hood,  be  (in  so  &r  as  the  means  of  discourse 
at  his  command  admit  of  correctness)  exactly 
the  same  in  degree  with  the  strengUi  of  the 
persuasion  actually  felt  and  entertained  by 
nim  at  the  time. 

But  the  strength  of  the  persuasion  so  en- 
tertained by  him  is  subject  to  be  diminished 
in  any  degree  by  each  of  two  causes :  viz. 
1.  By  weakness  on  the  part  of  his  percipient 
foculty,  t.  e,  want  of  deamess  and  distinct- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  conception  formed  of 
the  fact  at  the  time;  2.  By  weakness  on 
the  part  of  his  retentive  faculty — wsnt  of 
strength  and  distinctness  on  the  part  of  the 
impression  made  on  the  memory  by  the  first- 
fbnned  conception. 

Of  incorrectness  in  one  quarter,  error  and 
consequent  misdedsion  in  another  is  thus  a 
natural  result. 

If,  on  comparing  together  the  testimonies 
delivered  by  a  number  of  witnesses — say  by 
three  witnesses — it  appears  to  the  judge  that 
they  joined,  all  of  them,  in  regarding  the 
exutence  of  the  fact  as  more  probable  than 
the  non-existence  of  it ;  whereas,  in  truth, 
the  force  of  the  persuasion,  when  thus  com- 
pounded together,  lay  not  on  that  side :  here 
an  instance  of  misdedsion  will  have  taken 
place  on  the  part  of  the  judge ;  and  no  worse 


could  have  happened,  had  these  testimoiiiet 
been  none  of  them  forthcoming,  or  had  tbey 
all,  after  joining  in  a  tale  of  wilful  falsehood, 
obtained  credence  for  it  as  if  it  had  been 
true. 

In  what  has  been  already  said,  reason  will 
probably  be  seen  for  regarding  a  correct  mode 
of  expressing  degrees  of  persuasion  and  pro- 
bative force  as  an  object  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance ;  and  the  further  we  go  into  the 
examination  of  the  subject,  the  dearer  will 
be  the  light  in  which  the  importance  of  it 
will  present  itself. 

Unfortunately,  the  language  current  among 
the  body  of  the  people  is,  in  this  particular* 
most  deplorably  defective :  —  I  know  —  I 
believe ;  —  the  net  happened  so  and  so —  I 
believe  it  happened  so  and  so:  and  there  the 
gradation  ends. 

Among  men  of  law,  to  whidisoever  of  the 
two  great  schools  of  law  belonging,  noUung 
better  is  to  be  found. 

The  language  of  mathematidaDs  will  be  seen 
to  afford  two  different  modes  or  prindples. 

One  is  perfectly  correct:  it  is  the  mode  of 
expression  used  in  speaking  of  the  doctrine  of 
chances.  But  unfortunately  it  will  be  found 
not  applicable  to  the  present  purpose. 

Another,  as  applied  to  the  present  purpose, 
will  be  found  incorrect.  It  b  that  which, 
assuming  the  greatest  possible  quantity  to  be 
a  finite  quantity,  proceeds  to  divide  it  into 
parts ;  as  a  cirde,  which,  how  small  soever, 
constitutes  a  whole,  has,  according  to  the 
usage  of  mathematicians,  been  divided  into 
360  degrees.  Happily,  incorrect  as  it  is,  its 
incorrectness  will  not  be  found  attended  with 
any  practical  inconvenience ;  since,  on  eadi 
occasion,  whatever  degree  of  correctness  can 
on  that  occasion  be  of  any  use,  can  always  be 
attained. 

In  truth,  between  infinite  and  finite,  there 
is  no  medium ;  between  the  one  mode  and  the 
other,  there  is  accordingly  no  alternative.  Of 
that  mode  which  considers  the  greatest  pos- 
sible degree  of  probative  force  as  being  (what 
it  really  is)  an  infinite  quantity,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  purpose 
of  judidaldedsion:  there  remains,  therefore, 
as  the  only  mode  applicable,  that  which  con- 
siders it  as  a  finite  quantity,  having  the  num- 
ber of  its  parts  limited  and  determinate. 

Suppose  a  number  of  witnesses  deposing 
to  the  prindpal  het  in  question,  in  the  way 
of  direct  evidence — there  bdng  no  need  of 
any  such  inference  as  has  a  necessary  place 
in  the  case  of  circumstantial  evidence ;  and 
suppose,  moreover,  that  no  doubt  has  place 
in  tite  mind  of  the  judge  respecting  the  dia- 
racter  and  disposition  of  any  of  woae  wit- 
nesses ;  whatsoever  be  the  aggregate  force  of 
persuasion  entertamed  by  all  thiMe  witnesses 
put  together,  such,  of  course,  will  be  the 
strength  of  persuasion  on  the  partof  theju4ge> 
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CoDceiTe  the  pooible  degrees  of  pereuAsion, 
poutive  and  negative  together,  to  be  thus 
expressed:  — 

The  degrees  of  positiye  persuasion — per- 
suasion affirming  the  existence  of  the  fact  in 
question — constitute  one  part  o(  the  scale; 
which  caU  the  positive  part. 

The  degrees  of  n^ative  persuasion — per- 
suasion disaffirming  or  denying  the  existence 
of  the  same  &et — constitute  the  other  part 
of  the  scale ;  which  call  the  negative  part. 

Each  part  is  divided  into  the  same  number 
of  degrees :  suppose  ten,  for  ordinary  use. 
Should  the  occasion  present  a  demand  for 
any  ulterior  degree  of  accuracy,  any  degree 
that  can  be  required  may  be  produced  at 
pleasure,  here,  as  in  other  ordinary  applica- 
tions of  arithmetic,  by  multiplying  this  ordi- 
nary number  of  degrees  in  both  parts  by  any 
number,  so  it  be  the  same  in  both  cases :  the 
number  ten  will  be  found  the  most  convenient 
multiplier.  In  this  case,  instead  of  10,  the 
number  of  degrees  on  eadi  scale  will  be  100, 
or  1000,  and  so  on. 

At  the  bottom  of  eadi  part  of  the  scale 
stands  0 ;  by  which  is  denoted  the  non-exist- 
ence of  any  d«^ee  of  persuasion  on  either 
tide— the  state  which  the  mind  is  in,  in  the 
caae  in  which  the  affirmative  and  the  nega- 
tive, the  existence  and  the  non-existence  of 
the  &ct  in  question,  present  themselves  to 
it,  as  being  exactly  as  probable  the  one  as 
the  other. 

Such  is  the  simplicity  of  this  mode  of  ex- 
pretiion,  that  no  material  image  representative 
of  a  scale  seems  necessary  to  the  employment 
of  it 

The  scale  being  understood  to  be  composed 
of  ten  degrees — in  the  language  applied  by 
the  Frendi  natural  philosophers  to  thermo- 
meters, %decigrade  scale — a  man  says.  My 
persuasion  is  at  ID  or  9,  Icc.  affirmative,  or  at 
lOor  9,  tec  negative :  as,  in  speaking  of  tem- 
pasture  as  indicated  by  a  thermometer  on  the 
principle  of  Fahrenheit,  a  man  says,  the  mer- 
cury stood  at  10  above,  or  at  10  below,  0. 

If  ulterior  accuracy  be  regarded  as  worth 
pursuing,  to  the  decigrade  substitute  (giving 
notice)  a  centigrade  scale :  and  if  that  be  not 
jet  sufficient,  a  wulUgrade. 

Three  persons  mike  their  appearance  in 
the  character  of  witnesses  in  relation  to  the 
existence  of  the  same  fiict :  an  option  is  given 
to  them  of  three  declarations,  of  which,  one 
or  other,  in  the  instance  of  each  witness,  it 
is  erident  cannot  but  be  true ;  viz.  1.  I  be- 
lieve the  fiurt  exists;— 2.  I  believe  the  foct 
^ not  exist; — 3.  1  am  imable  to  form  any 
^idief  concerning  the  feet,  whether  it  does 
^sist  or  does  not.  Being  asked,  each  of 
^liem,  what  number  of  degrees  in  the  scale 
cones  nearest  to  expressing  the  strength  of 
^  persuasion,  it  bong,  as  already  declared 
^  eadi,  on  the  affitmative  side ;  they  answer 
Vol.  VI. 


by  indicating,  each  of  them,  the  same  number 
— number  1. 

In  these  three  instances,  the  force  of  per- 
suasion is  at  the  least  amount  at  which  it  can 
stand  on  either  side. 

Take  now,  in  relation  to  the  same  feet, 
two  other  witnesses ;  and  in  the  instance  of 
each  of  them,  let  the  force  of  persuasion  be 
at  its  maximum,  represented  as  above  by  the 
number  10. 

Of  these  two  witnesses,  the  persuasion  may 
be  on  the  same  side  as  that  of  the  three  wit- 
nesses ;  or  it  may  be  on  the  opposite  side. 

Suppose  it  on  the  opposite  side,  viz.  the 
negative.  Out  of  SO  degrees  of  persuasion 
which  the  three  witnesses  might  have  had, 
they  have  but  3 ;  while  of  the  20,  the  utmost 
number  which  the  two  were  capable  of  having 
between  them,  they  have  the  whole. 

Observe  now  the  variation  which  the  de- 
cision of  the  judge  must  experience,  according 
as  he  has  or  has  not  the  means  of  hearing  and 
noting  down  the  differences  which  are  in  every 
instance  liable  to  have  place  in  regard  to  the 
quantum  of  persuasion  on  the  part  of  wit- 
nesses. 

If,  as  hitherto,  these  differences  are  un- 
ascertainable  (the  indications  afforded  by 
character  and  by  probability  being  by  the 
supposition  out  of  the  question,)  the  judge 
can  do  no  othervrise  than  decide  accorduig  to 
the  number  of  the  witnesses — according  to 
the  difference  between  the  numbers  on  each 
side:  his  decision  will  be — the  fact  doe$ 
exist. 

If,  being  ascertainable,  these  differences 
are  ascertained,  as  above, — the  force  of  per- 
suasion on  the  part  of  the  witnesses  on  both 
sides  taken  together,  being  now  his  guide,  and 
beyond  dispute  his  proper  guide,  his  dedsion 
will  be — the  fact  does  not  exist. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  station  of  witness : 
let  us  come  now  to  the  station  of  judge. 

.Casual  modifications  apart,  the  persuasion 
of  the  judge  has  for  its  efficient  cause,  the 
persuasion  of  the  witness :  persuasion  on  the 
part  of  the  public  at  large  has  for  its  efficient 
cause,  thd  persuasion  of  the  judge. 

But  among  three,  and  even  as  fer  as  nine- 
teen witnesses,  in  relation  to  the  same  point, 
the  aggregate  fbrce  of  persuasion,  it  may  easily 
happen,  shaU  be  less  than  among  two  vrit- 
nesses. 

In  like  manner  among  three,  and  even  as 
fer  as  nineteen  judges,  in  relation  to  the  same 
point,  the  aggregate  force  of  persuasion  may 
be  less  than  of  two  other  judges. 

For  want  of  an  adequate  mode  of  expres- 
sion, the  real  force  of  testimtmy  in  a  cause 
has  hitherto  been  exposed  to  perpetual  mis- 
representations. 

For  want  of  an  adequate  mode  of  expres- 
sion, the  real  force  of  judicial  opiiuon  and 
authority  in  a  cause  has  in  like  manner  been 
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hitherto  exposed  to  similar  misrepresenta- 
tions.' 

Of  a  scale  of  this  sort,  supposing  the  use 


*  In  the  history  of  English  judicature,  an  in- 
stance is  upon  record,  in  which  a  jurr,  finding  a 
difficulty  in  setUing  the  degree  of  tbeir  respec- 
tive persuasions,  sought  for  their  consciences  a 
reliet,  which,  hy  men  of  hardened  consciences, 
was  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime.  The  verdict, 
the  result  of  the  aggregate  of  their  persuasions, 
was  left  to  the  decision  of  cross  and  pile.  The 
verdict  was  set  aside,  and  those  who  pronounced 
it  (if  I  mistake  not)  were  puniMhed. 

The  state  of  their  minds  is  sufficiently  dedared 
b^  this  their  act  In  one  thing  they  were  agreed, 
viz.  in  finding  themselves  unoer  an  incapaci^  of 
forming  a  persuasion,  an  opinion,  either  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  They  accordingly  referred  the 
matter  to  a  more  competent  judge,  viz.  as  some 
would  say,  to  Chance  —  as  others  would  say,  to 
Providence.  They  would  not  pofess  themselves 
able  to  form  an  opmion,  when  in  truth  they  were 
not 

An  expression  of  sincerity  so  decided  and  so 
novel  was  not  to  be  endured  by  a  set  of  men  among 
whom  the  expedient  of  employing  torture  to  force 
men  to  dedaje  as  their  own^  opinions  opposite  to 
their  own^  has  been  estabhshed  in  the  character 
of  a  practice  indispensably  necenary  to  justice. 

To  a  class  of  men  by  whom,  in  their  own  in- 
stance,  sincerity  has  been  cast  offBau,  habit  in- 
compatible with  profession  and  with  office,  every 
symptom  of  sincerity  in  others  would  of  course 
he  matter  of  ill-will  and  jealousjr. 

[There  are  several  cases  in  which  the  circum- 
stance  of  a  jury  deciding  by  lot  has  come  under 
discussion.  In  Prior  v.  Powers,  Mich.  T.  16  Ch.  1 1. 
^  Orlaby  praved  a  new  trial,  because  the  jurors 
in  Bedfordshire  being  divided  six  and  six,  they 
agreed  by  lot,  putting  two  sixpences  into  a  hat, 
that  whidi  the  tMulifi*  took,  that  way  the  verdict 
should  go,  which  was  for  the  plaintiff*,  and  two- 
pence  damages :  But  the  court  denied  it,  because 
It  appeared  only  by  pumping  a  juryman^  who 
eonressed  all ;  but  being  against  himself,  it  was 
not  much  regarded.  AIm  ue  court  cannot  grant 
new  trial  wimout  punishing  th^  jury,  which  can- 
not be  by  this  confession  against  themselves.'* 
n  Keble.  811.)  In  Hale  v.  Cove,  Mich.  T.  12 
Ueo.  I.  the  jury  having  sat  up  all  night,  agreed 
in  the  morning  to  put  two  papers  into  a  hat,  and 
■o  draw  lots,  and  their  finding  *'  happened,'*  says 
the  reporter,  ^*  to  be  according  to  the  evidence 
and  the  opinion  of  the  judge."  The  verdict  was 
aet  aside.  {I  Siratue  642,\  In  Philips  v.  Fowler, 
Easter  T.  8  Geo.  11.  the  &ct  of  the  iury  having 
determined  by  lot  being  undisputed,  the  same 
decision  was  given.  (Bamet  441.)  In  Owen  f . 
Warburton,  Sd  July  1804,  an  affidavit  was  pro- 
duced firom  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  to  the  effea 
that  one  of  the  jurv  having  detennined  to  hold 
out,  though  in  a  minoritv,  was  finally  prevailed 
on  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  lot,  and  that  two 
pencils  of  unequal  length  were  accordin^^ly  put 
into  the  hand  of  a  juror,  the  jury  consentmg  that 
their  veidict  should  be  that  represented  by  the 
pencil  first  drawn,  the  long  one  representing  one 
verdict  the  short  another.  It  was  solemnly  de- 
cided that  such  an  affidavit  could  not  be  received. 
11  Bof.  ^  PvL  326.)  This  precedent  was  fol- 
iwed  in  the  Scotch  case  of  Stewart  r.  Fraser, 
10th  March  1830.  (5  Jl/ur.  166.)^\i?diVor  of  (hit 
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of  it  allowed,  five  things,  it  should  seem, 
might  be  predicated,  viz.  — 

1.  That  when  employed,  it  would  be  em- 
ployed without  confusion,  (tifficulty,  vexation, 
or  other  inconvenience  in  any  shape. 

2.  That,  at  first  more  espmally,  it  would 
not  however  be  in  frequent  use. 

3.  That  by  degrees,  as  the  human  under- 
standing improved,  the  use  of  it  would  be- 
come  more  and  more  frequent. 

4.  But  that  at  no  time  would  the  number 
of  occasions  calling  for  it  (t.  e.  the  number 
of  the  occasions  on  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  correct  expression  to  the  degree  of 
persuasion  felt  by  him,  the  individual  felt  the 
need  of  sudi  an  instrument)  be  very  consi- 
derable. 

5.  That  the  greater  the  importance  of  the 
cause,  the  more  likely  would  the  instrument 
be  to  be  called  into  use. 

Being  altogether  optional,  all  possibility  of 
vexation  is  by  that  circumstance  excluded 
fit>m  the  use  of  it. 

Everything  of  difficulty  and  confusion 
stands  equally  excluded:  a  man  will  not  call 
for  the  scale  unless  he  knows  perfectly  weO 
how  to  use  it — and  it  seems  not  easy  for  a 
man  not  to  know.  If  he  makes  no  use  of 
the  scale,  the  effect  of  his  testimony  or  his 
suffrage  is  as  if  he  had  placed  the  index  at 
No.  10,  the  highest  degree  in  the  scale :  if  it 
be  his  desire  to  make  use  of  the  scale,  he  places 
the  index  at  No.  9,  or  any  lower  number,  as 
he  pleases. 

The  use  of  it,  says  the  third  observation^ 
would  be  gradually  more  and  more  frequent. 

Increased  correctness,  in  effect,  is  the  na* 
tural  result  of  increase  of  attention :  in  pro- 
portion as  the  attention  of  man  fixes  itself 
closer  and  closer  to  any  subject,  advancement 
in  science,  as  well  as  increased  correctness 
in  art  and  practice,  gradually  creep  on.  It  is 
by  increased  closeness  of  attention  that  dis- 
coveries are  made,  and  advances  eflfected,  in 
every  path  of  art  and  science. 

Old  measures  of  every  kind  receive  addi- 
tional correctness ;  new  ones  are  added  to  the 
number :  the  electrometer,  calorimeter,  tha 
photometer,  the  eudiometer,  not  to  mention 
so  many  others,  are  all  of  them  so  many  pro- 
ductions of  this  age.  Has  not  justice  its  use, 
as  well  as  gasPf 


f  In  the  present  instance,  the  seat  and  station 
of  improvement,  if  the  idea  have  any  title  to  that 
name,  is  in  language ;  but  lanp;uage,  though  it- 
self the  instrument  of  all  other  improvement,  and 
standing  to  the  ftiU  as  much  in  need  of  improve- 
ment as  any  other  instrument,  is  in  a  more  par- 
ticular degree  averse  to  improvement :  at  least  in 
those  points  of  it  which,  not  belonging,  or  not 
uipeanng  to  belong,  to  the  demesne  orany  par- 
ticular  art  or  science,  are  conceived  to  belong  m 
common  to  the  great  bodjr  of  the  vtofAe,  Cne- 
mistry,  fbr  example,  having  Ibr  its  sntoects  a 
multitude  of  things  with  wmdi  none  aceoociTer* 
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§  2.  ApplicatioH  of  the  principle  to  different 
cases  in  Judicature. 

Strength  of  persuasion  belongs  to  that  class 
of  fade  which  has  already  been  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  ptychological  facts.*  Among 
the  properties  of  the  fiicts  of  this  description, 
is  tbit  of  not  being  indicated  by  direct  testi- 
mooy,  other  than  that  of  the  one  individual 
in  question :  under  that  exception,  not  being 
indicated  by  other  than  circumstantial  eri- 
dence. 

Of  a  persuasion  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
the  declaration  has  on  various  occasions  been 
rendered  matter  of  obligation  in  legal  practice. 
But  88  to  the  force  or  degree  of  persuasion, 
no  distinction  having  ever  been  called  for  on 
any  occasion,  so  accordingly  not  on  this. 

The  &ct  of  the  existence  of  a  persuasion  on 
the  affirmative  side,  or  on  the  negative,  has 
been  considered  as  being,  when  untrue,  sus- 
ceptible of  being  disproved;  and  so  thoroughly 

ttnt  bat  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  science,  amendments  of  every  kind,  to  that 
pan  of  the  language,  are  daily  suffered,  and  re- 
cored  without  murmur  or  repugnance.  Not  so 
in  the  case  of  morals :  this  is  considered  as  com- 
mon land«  and  everr  improvement  is  resisted  as 
u  encraadmient :  alwajri  excepted  those  produc- 
tioos  of  lawyer-craft  which  have  been  forced  into 
the  language  of  the  law,  beyond  all  power  of  re- 
tistance,  by  the  combined  force  of  coercive  power 
and  imposture. 

In  chemistry,  the  prodigious  advances  which 
t)ie  present  generation  has  witnessed  could  not 
hare  been  nude,  but  for  correspondent  advances 
in  the  arts  of  method  and  exoression  —  in  the 
stracture  and  oompoaitlon  of  tne  correspondent 
part  of  the  binguage. 

This  is  not,  by  a  jgood  many,  the  first  instance 
in  which  numbers  have  been  employed  for  the 
destgnatioo  of  psychological  quantities. 

Among  the  first,  if  not  the  first  of  aU,  is  that 
in  which  this  mode  of  expression  was  empbyed 
^  De  Piles,  for  expressing  the  degrees  in  which, 
in  bis  jodginent,  the  several  perfections  desirable 
in  a  picture  stand  exhibited  m  the  works  oi  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  painten.  These  perfec 
tieas  bemff  numerous,  say  a  dozen ;  and  the  same 
jnmber  of  degrees  assigned  to  each,  sav  twent;^; 
hoe  were  twelve  scales,  with  twen^  oegreee  m 
<ich  scale,  ranged  side  by  side,  andfall  together 
coMticotiiig  a  sort  of  table. 

Of  the  original  idea  thus  exhibited,  copies 
*acr  copies  have  at  different  times  made  tneir 
*PPMnce  in  newspapers  and  other  periodical 
phheationa.  Amongst  others,  I  remember  see- 
hiff  a  tabular  sketdi,  exhibiting  some  of  the  naost 
«nnat  characters  amongst  the  judges  and  other 
•^eiB  of  the  day,  with  the  degrees  in  which 
™9  vere  supposed  to  possess  the  several  quali- 
ties whidi  are  considered  as  desirable  in  that  line. 

,  An  indication  given  by  a  sincle  judce,  expres- 
■ve  of  the  dMpree  of  force  with  whioi  his  own 
posoasioa  amdied  itself  to  the  existence  of  a  par- 
£dar  fict  that  had  presented  itself  to  him  for 
ins  decision,  would  be  somewhat  less  invidious, 
•nd  moie  useful,  and  would  present  a  somewhat 
Mtter  title  to  confidence. 
'See Chap.  ULFoc/s. 


susceptible,  that,  in  case  of  falsity,  such  fill- 
sity  has  been  deemed,  and  in  practice  con« 
stituted,  a  ground  for  punishment.  In  every 
instance  of  the  crimen  faUi — in  every  instance 
in  which  fidsehood,  howsoever  expressed, 
whether  by  discourse  or  by  deportment,  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  the  ofifence — 
such  is  the  case ;  for  a  £alse  assertion  is  the 
fiUse  declaration  of  a  persuasion  in  relation 
to  some  fiu;t  or  facts. 

On  pain  of  eventual  punishment,  a  man  is 
thus  continually  called  upon  to  declare  per- 
suasion, and  punished  in  the  event  of  his  being 
deemed  to  have  placed  it  on  the  wrong  side 
of  0.  But  even  supposing  the  scale  of  persua- 
sion in  use,  it  would  scarcely  for  a  long  time, 
if  ever,  be  deemed  consistent  with  justice  to 
punish  him  on  the  ground  of  his  being  deemed 
to  have  placed  his  persuasion  at  a  wrong 
point  on  the  right  side. 

In  case  of  adverse  interest  striving  to  pro- 
duce deception,  there  appears  therefore  but 
little  if  any  hope,  that  any  considerable  be- 
neficial efiect  could  be  produced  by  an  instru- 
ment of  expression,  the  use  of  which  is,  in 
the  respect  in  question,  to  put  the  means  of 
correct  expression  in  men*s  hands. 

But,  happily,  instances  are  by  no  means 
wanting  in  whidi  interest  is  neuter;  insomuch, 
that,  whatsoever  be  the  real  force  of  a  man's 
persuasion,  it  would  be  on  the  score  of  inte- 
rest not  disagreeable,  and  on  the  score  of  love 
of  justice,  and  other  social  affections,  posi- 
tively agreeable,  to  make  dedardtion  of  that 
in  preference  to  every  other. 

In  the  intercourse  of  life,  and  for  self- 
regarding  purposes,  nothing  (as  hath  been 
already  intimated)  is  more  common  than  for 
men  to  give  expression  to  the  force  of  their 
persuasion,  and  upon  a  principle  closely  ana- 
logons,  to  the  utmost  nicety.  Wagering  in 
all  its  forms,  whether  in  the  way  of  sport  or 
in  the  way  of  business,  imder  the  guidance  of 
forecasting  prudence,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned in  this  view. 

Under  the  influence  of  a  principle  of  action 
comparatively  so  fiunt,  in  the  greater  number 
of  ndnds,  as  the  love  of  justice,  or  any  other 
modification  of  the  social  principle,  equal  cor- 
rectness cannot  reasonably  be  expected,  since 
attention  equally  dose  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected.  But,  that  everything  that  could 
be  wished  cannot  be  obtained,  is  no  reason 
why  that  which  can  be  obtained,  should,  if 
usdiil,  be  neglected ;  and  by  the  help  of  a 
scale  of  persuasion,  as  here  brought  to  view, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  high  a  degree  of  correct- 
ness might  be  attained  in  this  particular,  in 
comparison  of  everything  that  has  been  as 
yet  exemplified. 

Apply  it  first  to  the  case  of  a  witness. 

At  present,  when  a  witness  has  delivered 
his  evidence,  if  stated  in  a  simple  noanncr, 
without  any  expression  oi  doubt,  it  is  under- 
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stood  of  course  as  being  at  its  maximum.  But 
if  any  doubt  or  diffidence — anything  tending, 
as  supposed,  to  call  upon  the  judge  to  make 
any  defalcation  from  tiiat  maximum,  is  mani- 
fested, the  subject  is  thereby  thrown  into  a 
sort  of  confusion,  in  the  midst  of  which,  the 
.language  in  use  not  affording  a  clue,  the  judge 
acts  according  to  the  humour  or  interest  of 
the  moment ;  and  as  the  interest  of  the  mo- 
ment never  fails  to  urge  dispatch,  chance,  at 
tiie  best^  shares  the  decision  of  the  cause 
with  justice. 

In  the  use  of  the  instrument  by  which  the 
pdnt  in  the  scale  of  persuasion  is  fixed,  there 
need  not  be  any  greater  difficulty  than  in 
the  use  of  the  dial-plate  of  a  dock  or  watch, 
•r  the  instruments  respectively  employed  for 
reckoning  at  a  game  at  billiards  or  a  game  at 
eribbage. 

If  the  importance  of  the  cause  appear  such 
as  ta  pay  for  this  small  portion  of  vexation 
and  delay,  the  persuasive  scale  is  presented 
to  the  witness,  with  liberty  and  discretion  to 
place  the  index  either  at  the  highest  point,  if 
that  be  considered  as  the  ordinary  one,  or  at 
any  inferior  point  by  which,  according  to  his 
own  conception,  the  force  of  his  persuasion 
may  be  more  accurately  designated. 

Apply  it  now  to  the  station  of  judge. 

In  this  commanding  station,  men  are  with- 
out difficulty  considered  as  exempt  from,  or 
proof  against,  the  action  of  all  sinister  in- 
terest—  proof,  at  any  rate,  against  all  temp- 
tation to  any  such  mal-practice  as  that  of 
misrepresenting  their  own  opinions. 

No  objection,  therefore,  except  to  the  no- 
velty and  utility  of  it,  would,  in  the  instance 
of  judge,  stand  opposed  to  the  taking  a  man's 
own  account  for  the  inward  strength  of  his 
own  persuasion,  and  reducing  the  outward 
effect  of  it  to  a  conformity  with  the  real  state 
of  it  so  declared. 

If  the  effect  of  such  a  liberty  were  to  aug- 
ment his  power,  the  objections  would  be  in- 
superable; but  a  man  may,  without  mudi 
danger,  be  trusted  with  tiie  fiiculty  of  re- 
ducing it. 

In  this  case,  be  it  observed,  the  grant  of 
this  fiunilty  need  not  be  confined  to  the  ques- 
tion of  fiict:  the  import,  or  state,  of  the  law 
(the  import  of  it  if  in  the  form  of  statute  law, 
the  state  of  it  if  in  the  form  of  judge-made 
law)  constitutes  a  no  less  proper  subject  of 
f€r suasion — in  a  word,  a  no  less  proper  sub- 
ject of  opinion — than  the  question  of  fiict. 

Under  this  ^neral  head,  a  variety  of  par- 
ticular cases  will  exemplify  the  utility  of  this 
instrument  of  accurate  judicature. 

Case  1.  Judges  divers,  and  the  number 
equally  divided In  this  case,  the  supposi- 
tion acted  upon  is,  that  on  the  part  of  every 
one  of  them,  the  force  of  persuasion  was  at 
the  same  pitdi — on  the  part  of  each  of  them, 
at  its  maximum.    The  instrument  employed, 


it  would  turn  out,  perhaps,  that  in  eadi  of 
them  the  force  of  persuasion  was  different ; 
on  one  side  or  other  an  aggregate  force  of 
persuasion  clearly  preponderant.* 

Case  2.  Appeal The  decision  become  the 

subject  of  an  appeal  to  an  ulterior  judicstorr. 
Not  unfrequent  are  the  occasions  on  which 
the  real  aggregate  force  of  persuasion  on  the 
part  of  the  original  judicatory  may,  on  just 
grounds,  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
ulterior  judicatory.  Suppose,  for  example,  a 
question  of  &ct,  and  evidence  thereupon  de- 
livered viv&  voce.  In  some  cases,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witness  cannot  be  received  in  the 
oral  form  on  any  terms  by  the  ulterior  judi- 
catory: at  any  rate,  by  the  repetitUm,  the 
colour  of  the  evidence,  especially  so  muA  as 
is  afforded  by  deportment,^  is  lial^  to  be 
changed.  To  be  informed  of  the  impresaon 
made  on  the  original  judicatory  by  ^le  ssne 
testimony,  and  in  its  freshest  state,  might  on 
such  an  occasion  be  of  considerable  use. 

CaseS.  Pardon In  a  penal  case,   tiie 

judgment  being  a  judgment  of  oonvictioa,  a 
question  proposed  is,  whether  the  power  of 
itte  sovereign  shall  be  applied  to  the  remis- 
sion of  it. 

Among  the  most  justifiable  causes  for  the 
exercise  of  this  power,  is  a  doubt  whether 
the  defendant,  who  has  been  deemed  gml^ 
as  above,  was  really  so. 

Sometimes  the  cause  of  such  doubt  is  to 
be  found  in  some  article  of  information  sub- 
sequently brought  to  light,  and«  in  the  cha- 
racter of  evidence,  sufficiently  established  for 
this  purpose.  ■  But  at  other  times,  the  doub( 
has  for  its  cause  a  doubt  on  the  part  of  the 
judicatory:  on  the  part  of  some  judge  or 
judges,  the  persuasicm  entertained  of  the  de- 
linquency of  the  defendant  not  being  at  so 
high  a  pitch  as,  to  warrant  an  operatioo  to 
such  a  degree  afflictive,  it  is  conceived  it 
ought  to  b(^  Pardon  or  no  pardon  .taming 
in  this  case  upon  the  degree  of  persuasion  oo 
the  part  of  ^di  member  of  the  judicatory. 


Applied  to  the  constitution  of  a  Jutt, 
whicn  torture  is  applied  to  the paipose  of  fiordog 
any  number  of  the  members,  nrom  one  todcrcn, 
to  deliver  persuasions  opposite  to  their  real  ons, 
a  nicety  of  the  sort  abovie  proposed  will  be  apt,  in 
the  eyes  of  an  admirer  or  everything  that  tSy  to 
appear  preposterous  in  the  extreme. 

t  See  Book  V.  CireumftantimL 
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*  In  a  case  considered  as  bdn^of  importSDoe,  j 
in  English  practice,  shades  of  difference  in  the 
form  ot  persuasion  on  the  part  of  this  or  theft 
judge,  have  not  unfretjuently  been  endeavoured 
to  be  expressed  in  ordinary  language:  matter  ot  j 
vague  dissertation,  and  sometimes  of  secret  his* 
tory. 

Among  the  many  and  transcendent  merits  of 
Lord  Cfalef-Baron  Comyn's  matchless  Dipestef 
the  Law,  is  the  attempt  to  express  some  of  diose 
shades.  Dub.  for  dubious;  semb,  for  sembie^  ii 
appears f — are  among  these  imperfect,  but  tdH 
useful,  approximations. 
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the  importuice  of  accuracy  in  the  expression 
given  to  thoae  leyeial  degrees  is  sufficiently 
manifest. 

£ven  although  the  principle  of  judging  from 
the  aggregate  of  persuasion,  instead  of  the 
numher  of  persons  persuaded,  should  not  be 
adopted  for  judicial  decision,  it  might  for 
pardon. 

Cate  4.  The  same  question  moved  else- 
where, in  another  judiostory  and  in  another 


So  fitf  as  concerns  the  question  of  fieiet, — 
unless  where,  being  considered  as  having  re- 
ceived a  decision  in  the  antecedent  judicatory, 
that  dedsioo  is  considered  as  conclusive, — 
the  opinion  of  the  members  of  any  sudi  an- 
tecedent judicatory  is  not  usually  taken  for 
an  object  of  regard. 

But  in  so  fiu"  as  any  question  of  law  is  con- 
cerned, great  anxiety  is  commonly  testified  to 
learn  with  the  utmost  correctness  the  degree 
of  persuasion  entertained  in  such  antecedent 
judicatory,  supposing  it  not  subordinate  with 
relation  to  the  judicatory  now  in  question. 

Ca«e  5.  Punishment  or  satisfiMstion  to  be 
administered  pro  modo  probationum. 

A  topic  this,  which,  though  it  be  in  the 
Roman  school,  and  in  particular  in  the  French 
form  of  that  school,  that  it  has  received  a 
name,  is  in  practice  not  altogether  disregard- 
ed in  the  English  school.  Various  are  the  in- 
stances in  which  a  degree  of  probative  force, 
which  would  not  be  considered  as  sufficient 
to  warrant  conviction  for  the  purpose  of  pu- 
ttialmient,  is  considered,  and  not  without 
reason,  as  sufficient  to  warrant  a  decision  by 
whidi  satisfaction  in  some  shape  or  other  is 
swarded.  The  only  expressicm  that  can  be 
given  by  a  judge  to  ihe  conception  entertained 
by  him  of  the  degree  of  probative  force  ap- 
pertaining to  the  evidence,  being  a  dedara- 
tion  of  the  dqpjee  of  strength  of  the  persuasion 
of  which  it  has  been  productive,  it  seems 
aolBciently  obvious  how  material  it  is  to  this 
pfurpoae,  that  a  mode  of  expression  the  most 
correct  that  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of, 
should  on  this  occasion  be  capable  of  bcang 
employed. 

Case  6.  Scientific  evidence.  —  Scientific  is 
the  denomination  that,  for  distinction's  sake, 
may  be  given  to  the  judicial  declaration  of  a 
species  of  functionary,  in  whose  function  the 
character  of  judge  is  in  some  sort  combined 
with  that  o{  witness.  It  comes  to  be  exer- 
cised as  often  as — for  the  guidance  of  the 
opinion  of  the  regular  judge  in  relation  to 
some  matter  of  foct,  a  just  conception  of 
which  is  considered  as  requiring  some  parti- 
cular Mkiil,  such  as  &lls  not  to  the  lot  of  all 
members  of  the  community,  nor  in  particular, 
unless  by  acddent,  to  the  lot  of  the  regular 

jadge, the  opinion  of  a  person  considered 

w  behig*  in  an  adequate  degree  possessed  of 
the  species  of  skill  in  question,  is  called  in. 


In  the  Roman  school,  this  species  of  func- 
tionary is  named  by  the  judge,  and  treated 
on  the  footing  of  a  sort  of  judicial  officer 
acting  under  the  judge. 

In  the  English  school,  he  is  named  by  the 
party  to  whom  it  occurs  to  expect  that  an 
opinion  extracted  from  that  source  will  be 
serviceable  to  his  side  of  the  cause ;  and  is 
treated  on  the  footing  of  any  other  witness. 

On  whatever  footing  his  opinion,  in  other 
words  his  persuasion,  in  relaticm  to  the  mat- 
ter of  fact  in  question,  is  called  in,  it  cannot 
be  matter  of  doubt  how  beneficial  it  cannot 
but  be  to  the  interests  of  justice,  that  the 
means  should  be  in  his  huids  for  giving  to 
the  expression  of  the  degree  of  force  of  his 
persuasion  whatsoever  d^ree  of  accuracy  he 
thinks  fit 

§  3.  Incapacity  of  ordinary  langttage  for  ex- 
preuing  degrees  of  persuasion  wsd  jprobo' 
tive  force, 

Sttdi,  as  above  brought  to  view,  are  the 
advantages  dedudble  from  an  adequate  mode 
of  expressing  degrees  of  persuasion  and  pro- 
bative force,  supposing  it  to  be  found.  If 
the  current  language  were  adequate  to  this 
purpose,  there  would  be  no  need  to  look  out 
for  any  other.  That  to  this  hour  it  remains 
as  fiu*  from  being  so  as  it  is  possible  £6r  it  to 
be,  is  perceived  upon  a  general  view  at  the 
first  hint.  But,  by  a^Murticular  observation 
or  two,  the  nature  of  tMs  penury  may  be  ren- 
dered more  distinctly  perceptiUe. 

In  a  word,  the  oidy  adequate  mode  of  ex- 
pressing degrees  of  persuasion  is  by  numbers. 
But  hitherto,  neither  in  ordinary  language, 
nor  in  the  sci^ttific  language^f  jurisprudence, 
have  numbers  been  employed.  The  result, 
in  point  of  imperfection  and  inadequacy,  will 
be  conspicuous. 

Pertuasion^  the  only  term  equally  proper 
in  all  cmse$ — that  is,  in  all  degrees — is  ac- 
cordingly the  term  that  has  aU  along  been 
employed  here. 

Opinion^  though  in  some  cases  capable  of 
taking  its  place,  is  not  synonymous  with  it ; 
since  opinion  is  scarcely  considered  as  being, 
like  persuasion,  susceptible  of  degrees. 

In  addition  to  this  term,  whidi,  compara- 
tively speaking,  is  not  in  very  firequent  use, 
come  two  others,  both  of  them  in  perpetual 
use,  viz.  knowledge  and  belief, 

ki  ordinary  discourse,  applied  to  ordinary 
topics,  the  word  belief  seems  to  be  applied 
to  designate  any  degree  of  persuasion ;  and 
accordingly  it  cannot  be  employed  to  desig- 
nate any  one,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other. 

Among  religionists,  applied  to  the  topic  of 
religion,  it  is  employed  to  designate  the  very 
highest  degree,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  erery 
other ;  since  it  is  not  any  inferior  degree  that 
will  satisfy  them. 

Among  laM7ers,  on  the  contrary — to  nit. 
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among  Engluh  lawyers,  it  has  been  employed 
to  designate  any  inferior  degree  of  persuasicm, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  highest. 

For  giving  expression  to  the  highest,  what 
they  have  dieclared  themselves  to  expect,  is, 
that  a  witness  shall  either  employ  the  forms 
of  naked  assertion — such  a  thuig  is  so  and  so 
— or  introduce  the  word  knowledge.  Be- 
Uef,  in  certain  cases,  they  have  admitted  of, 
recognising  it  as  designative  of  an  inferior 
degree  of  persuasion ;  but  in  other  cases,  in 
the  character  of  an  expression  of  the  degree 
of  persuasion,  nothing  will  satisfy  them  but 
knowledge — a  degree  of  persuasion  above  be- 
lief. 

If  your  persuasion  falls  short  of  amounting 
to  belief,  the  priest,  so  far  as  depends  upon 
himself  consigns  you  to  everlasting  punish- 
ment in  a  life  to  come  :*  if  it  fails  of  mount- 
ing above  belief,  the  man  of  law,  the  judge, 
consigns  you,  and  in  a  manner  more  visibly 
efficient,  to  punishment  in  the  present  life.f 

Knowledge^  with  its  logical  conjugates,  com- 
prising the  verb  to  knowy  not  only  expresses 
the  highest  degree  of  persuasion  possible,  but 
in  some  circumstances  expresses  that  highest 
degree  of  persuasicm  as  existing  in  two  ^dif- 
ferent minds  at  a  time.  If  I  say — I  know 
that  London  He»  to  the  north  ofPmif^  I  speak 
of  my  own  persuasion  only ;  but  if  I  say — 
You  know  that  London  lies  to  the  north  of 
Paris.  I  speak  of  my  own  persuasion  as  well 
as  yours — of  yours  alone  expressly,  but  of 
my  own  by  implication,  and  that  a  necessary 
one ;  for  were  my  persuasion  on  the  subject 
short  of  the  highest  point,  the  expression 
would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  so  many  others,  the 
indirect  mode  of  assertion  has  the  effect  of 
expressing  a  stronger  degree  of  persuasion 
than  can  be  expressed  by  the  direct. % 

In  the  language  of  English  as  well  as  other 
lawyers,  a  case  is  spoken  of  as  proved — as 


*  English  Liturgy,  Athanasian  Creed,  &c. 

t  Harrison's  Chancery,  I.  223.  Rules  and 
Orders  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  p.  99,  edit. 
1739 — See  infrd^  section  5.. 

X  Thus,  in  the  EngHsb  lanffuage,  the  com- 
mand intimated  by  that  future  whicn  is  expressed 
by  the  word  ehaU^  is  more  imperative,  inoicative 
of  a  stronger  exertion  of  will,  than  the  command 
expressed  bv  the  word  to  which  alone  the  deno- 
mination  of  Imperative  mood  has  been  commonly 
affixed  by  grammarians :  the  command  expressed 
by  you  shall  pay  me,  is  more  strongly  impera- 
tive than  the  command  expressed  by  the  words 
pay  me.  By  the  imperative,  so  odled,  nothinc 
more  is  expressed  than  the  bias  given  to  the  will 
of  him  who  speaks.  By  the  future  above  men- 
tioned, not  only  the  existence  of  the  will  is  de. 
noted,  but  the  tiiturity  of  the  event  which  is  the 
O^ectof  it,  is  predicted  as  certabi ;  an  intimation 
being  moreover  given  of  the  event  as  being  about 
to  have  for  its  cause  the  will  that  has  been  thus 
expressed.  Such  is  the  power  of  my  wiU,  that  the 
event  of  which  it  seeks  to  be  productive  cannot 
tail  of  taking  place. 


fully  proved.  In  regard  to  the  state  and  de- 
gree of  persuasion,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
cause  by  which,  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  it 
has  be^  produced,  what  is  understood  by 
this  expression?  Answer:  That,  the  evi- 
dence being  either  direct — or,  if  drcumstan- 
tial,  of  that  sort  which  is  commonly  received 
either  as  an  equivalent  or  as  a  necessarily  re- 
ceivable substitute  to  direct — the  strength  of 
persuasion  expressed  by  it  on  the  part  of  tbe 
witness  is  such  as  (it  standing  nnoppoaed 
either  by  any  objection,  or  at  least  by  any 
preponderant  objection,  to  the  trust- worthi- 
ness of  the  witness,  or  by  any  counter-evi- 
dence, or  at  any  rate  by  counter-evidence  of 
preponderant  force)  will  naturally,  on  tlie 
pakt  of  the  judge,  be  productive  of  such  a 
degree  of  persuasion,  m  affirmation  of  the 
existence  of  the  £M;t  in  question,  as  shall  be 
sufficient  to  authorize  and  require  a  dedsioa 
on  that  side. 

In  speaking  of  evidence  as  having  been  de- 
livered in  relation  to  the  fact  in  question, — 
suppose  an  occasion  to  arise  for  avoiding  to 
pronounce  decidedly  concerning  the  directioa 
or  strength  of  the  persuasion  of  whidi  it  may 
have  been  productive :  in  this  case,  instead 
of  speaking  of  the  hd  as  having  been  proved, 
the  usage  is  to  speak  of  it  as  having  been 
attested,  affirmed,  or  denied,  in  or  by  deposi- 
tion or  evidence. 

§  4.  Roman  school —  Us  attempts  to  express 
degrees  of  probative  force* 

The  Romanists,  in  expressing  their  sense  of 
the  importance  of  giving  correctness  to  the 
description  tendered  of  the  degrees  of  persua- 
sion entertained  in  each  case,  betray,  and  in 
a  manner  confess,  their  bcapadty  of  finding 
a  solution  for  the  problem  thus  proposed. 

1.  Full— 2.  More  than  half-fuU— 3.  Half- 
full -.4.  Less  than  half-fiiU:  —  Such,  if  Hd- 
necdus  is  to  be  believed,  are  the  degrees  of 
probative  force  that  have  been  distinguished, 
and  have  received  denominarions,  in  hu  school 
of  fiwid  and  nonsense.! 

But  of  these  distinctions  the  applicaitioB  is 
confined  to  the  aggregate  mass  of  evidence 
taken  together  —  the  mass  produced  on  one 
side  of  the  cause.  They  are  not  applied  either 
to  the  force  of  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the 
judge,  or  so  much  as  to  the  probative  force 
of  the  evidence  of  any  one  witness  when  con- 
sidered by  itself, 

That  they  should  have  had  any  applicatioo 
to  the  probative  force  of  the  evidence  of  any 
witness  taken  singly,  would  indeed,  accord- 
ing  to  the  notion  of  that  tthool^  have  been 
somewhat  difficult:  seeing  that,  according  to 
what,  by  him,  is  given  as  the  better  opinion, 
the  probative  force  of  the  evidence  of  any 
one  witness,  be  he  who  he  may,  is  equal  toO: 


II  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  (ad  Pandect)paiaiv.  §18. 
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insomuch  that,  of  the  party  by  whom  any 
such  article  of  evidence  has  been  produced, 
and  DO  more,  the  condition  ought  not  to  be 
better  than  if  he  had  produced  none  at  all.*  . 
In  the  French  form  of  the  Roman  school, 
mother  scale,  of  a  somewhat  different  con- 
struction, was  in  use,  accordingto  M.  Jousse,f 
in  the  particolar  case  in  which  the  cause  was 
of  that  sort  which,  if  decided  against  the  de- 
fendant, subjected  him  to  capital  punishment, 
and,  by  way  of  preparation  for  that  punish- 
ment, to  torture. 

1.  Highest  degree  of  probatire  force,  the 
degree  sufficient  to  warrant  conviction. 

2.  Next  highest,  or  second  degree  of  pro- 
bative force,  the  degree  expressed  by  the 
words  ••  wrgtni  and  indubitable.**  The  prac- 
tical effect  of  this  degree  of  probative  force 
was  sufficient  to  subject  him  to  torture,  with 
power  to  the  judges  to  subject  him  to  any 
punishment  short  of  capital,  if  the  torture, 
the  ol^ect  of  wMdi  was  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  confess  whatever  he  was  accused  of,  failed 
of  producing  that  desirable  effect. 

3.  Third  degree  of  probative  force,  the  de- 
pee  expressed  by  the  words  lets  than  '<  most 
violent"  Practical  effect,  subjecting  him  to 
torture,  but  without  any  such  power  to  the 
judges:  the  torture  having,  when  the  proba- 
tive force  was  at  this  degree,  and  not  above 
a  "  purgative"  quality,  and  that  of  so  par- 
ticQkr  a  sort,  as  to  "purge  the  proofs"  (what 
it  meant  is  probably  to  purge  away  theproofi) 
whatever  they  may  be,  that  have  operated  to 
his  prejudice'  in  such  manner  as  to  subject 
him  to  the  torture. 

§  5.  English  school — its  attempts  to  express 
degrees  of  probative  force, 

1.  Positive  proof — 2.  Violent  presump- 
tion— 3.  Probable  presumption — 4.  Light 
or  rash  presumption:  such  are  the  degrees 
of  probative  force  that  have  been  distinguished 
and  denominated  in  the  English  school. 

Such  are  the  explanations  that  have  been 
given  as  instructive  by  Lord  Chief-justice 
Goke,t  and  accepted  and  paswd  off  as  such 
by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone.| 

At  the  head  of  this  scale,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  positive  proof,  is  designated  chrect 
evidence,  however  trustworthy  the  source : 


*  See  Book  IX.  Exdusim.  Part  VL  Die- 
guised.  Chap.  L  Exclfuionfor  want  of  multU 
p^eUg, 

The  followingis  the  passage  fhxn  Hdnecdus, 
K^erred  top.  290,  n.  N :-. Juris  interpretes  pro- 
jwtfienem  in  plenam  et  minus  plenam,  et  banc 
itenim  in  semipleni  miO<>'aQ>  semiplenam,  et 
NmiplcnA  minorem,  dispescunt.  Quamvis  verius 
>H,  ex  juris  Romaninrindpiis,  unius  testimonium 
plane  non  admit  tenaum  esse,  licet  praedaro  curis 
honore  prcfulgeat,  adeoque  non  meliorem  esse 
ddiere  oonditiooem  gus  qui  semiplene,  quam  qui 
whil,piobavit.*' 

tOidoDn.Cfim.n.375.      J^  Coke  LUt  0. 

|BlConi.IIL371,chap.2£ 


below  it,  circumstantial,  however  great  its 
force :  and  to  make  the  distinction  so  much 
the  clearer,  "  violent  presumption,"  we  are 
told,  **  is  many  times  equal  to  full  proof;" 
—  "  probable  presumption  hath  also  its  due 
weight;'* — **  light  or  rash  presumptions  have 
no  weight  or  validity  at  all." 

The  degree  of  probative  force  indicated  by 
the  light  or  rash  presumption  of  the  English 
school,  is  thus  exactly  equal  to  that  ex- 
pressed by  the  half-full  proof  of  the  Roman 
school ;  each  of  them  being  equal  to  0. 

But  the  Roman  school  has  risen  to  a  pitch 
of  accuracy  by  which  the  English  has  been 
left  at  a  cdstance ;  the  Romanists  having  a 
degree  of  force  which  is  less  than  equal  to  0, 
and  which,  though  incapable  of  producing  in 
the  breast  of  the  judge  any  degree  of  persua- 
sion whatsoever,  is  stiU  probative  force. 

The  scale  thus  exhibited  is  a  scale  of  proba- 
tive force  abstractedly  considered — considered 
without  distinction  made  as  to  the  quantity 
and  composition  of  the  evidence  to  which  the 
probative  force  is  considered  to  belong. 

It  has  accordingly  no  connexion  with,  or 
reference  to,  that  other  scale  above  mentioned, 
which  is  a  scale  of  persuasion  merely,  and  of 
whidi  the  degrees  are  two,  and  but  two,  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  knowledge  and  belief. 

No  sudi  suspicion  appears  to  have  found 
its  way  into  either  of  these  learned  bosoms, 
as  that  of  a  connexion  between  any  such  ob- 
jects as  persuasion  on  the  part  of  a  witness, 
probative  force  on  the  part  of  his  testimony, 
and  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  judge — all 
susceptible  of  variation  on  one  and  the  same 
scale. 

The  observation  of  the  connexion  between 
these  clearly  distinguishable,  though  so  closely 
connected,  objects,  was,  as  far  as  it  goes,  an 
observation  in  psychology — an  observation 
made  of  the  invariably  observable  phenomena 
of  hunum  nature ;  and  it  is  among  the  cha- 
racteristics of  technical  law  learning,  as  of 
Aristotle's  system  of  dialectics,  in  which  his 
system  of  phvsics  was  comprised,  to  look 
down  with  indignant  ffisdain  on  the  invariably 
observable  phenomena  of  human  nature. 

In  both  instances,  the  notion  entertained 
of  sdence  seems  to  have  been  that  it  was 
confined  to  words ;  that  it  consisted  in  a  per- 
petual substitution  of  words  to  words ;  and 
that — in  addition  to  words — ideas,  clear 
and  dstinct  ideas,  were  no  better  than  an 
incumbrance 

1.  Unqualified  assertion; — 2.  Assertion 
qualified  by  the  words  "  to  his  remembrance,'* 
or,  «<  as  he  believeth :" — such  are  the  forms  of 
speech  devised  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  when 
diancellor  of  England,  for  expressing  two  de- 
grees of  persuasion,  which  it  seemed  necessary 
to  him  to  distinguish.  § 

§  Rules  and  Orders  of  Chancery,  as  published 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clatendon,  and  the 
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This  second  or  inferior  degree  of  persuasion 
is  the  degree  which  he  permitted  to  be  ex- 
pressed  in  the  case  of  a  defendant  interrogated 
by  an  instrument  called  a  bill  in  equity^  as  to 
a  matter  charged  as  his  fthe  defendant's]  own 
act,  in  any  other  case  than  **  if  it  be  laid  to 
be  done  within  seven  years  before ;"  not  say- 
ing before  what,  but  probably  enough  meant 
to  designate  the  day  on  which  the  matter  of 
the  written  instrument  met  his  eye. 

But  if  it  be  laid  to  be  done  withm  seven 
years  before,  then  it  is  that  the  proposed  re- 
spondent must  (on  pain,  it  should  seem,  of 
being  punished,  if  he  persists,  for  contempt, 
as  having  put  in  an  insufficient  answer)  take 
care  not  to  suffer  to  stand  as  part  of  his  an- 
swer either  of  those  forbidden  forms  of  speech ; 
**  unless  the  court,  upon  exception  taken,  shall 
find  special  cause  to  dbpense  with  so  positive 
an  answer.** 

The  circumstance  by  which,  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  attention  of  this  learned  person  ap- 
pears to  have  been  engrossed,  is  the  distance 
in  pomt  of  time :  among  the  circumstances 
that  appear  to  have  escaped  it,  are,  the  im- 
portance of  the  fact  (regard  being  had  to  the 
situation  and  character  of  the  deponent,)  the 
(differences  of  which  that  importance  is  sus- 
ceptible, and  the  influence  of  these  differences 
upon  the  memory.  Another  consideration, 
alike  overlooked,  seems  to  have  been  the  in- 
fluence of  time  of  life  upon  memory,  and  the 
difference  in  this  respect  between  inunaturity, 
maturity,  and  caducity. 

But  the  fiEu:ult^  of  having  recourse  to  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  the  court  '*  upon  ex- 
ception  taken,**  presented  a  solution  for  every 
difficulty,  a  remedy  for  every  inconvenience ; 
a  fiiculty  which,  to  the  merit  of  being  to  the 
suitor  a  source  of  relief,  added  the  much  su- 
perior, though  so  little  published,  merit,  of 
being,  to  the  judge,  his  friends,  and  depen. 
dents,  a  source  of  fees. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  the 
mode  of  constructing  the  scale,  and  giving 
denomination  to  the  degrees  of  which  it  is 
composed,  constitute  the  proper  subjects  of 
consideration :  not  the  application  or  appli- 
cations made  of  them. 

"  You  shall  swear  that  what  is  contained 
in  this  your  answer,  so  fieur  as  concerns  your 
own  acts  and  deeds,  is  true,  and  that  what 
relates  to  the  acts  and  deeds  of  any  other 
person  or  persons,  you  believe  to  be  true.  So 
help  you  Grod.'*  (Before  commbsioners,) — 
such  is  the  form  of  the  oath  at  present  ex- 
acted of  a  defendant  in  an  equity  court,  or, 
at  any  rate,  on  the  equity  side  of  the  court 


Master  of  the  Rolls  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone, 
without  date,  but  at  a  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  27th  February,  19  Car.  XL  1667,  p.  99, 
edition  of  1739;  and  quoted  as  subsisting  in 
hit.  Parker's  edition  of  Harrison's  Practiced  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  8th  edit  1796. 


of  Exchequer.*  Of  two  things,  one :  eitlier 
there  is  something  in  the  air  df  the  court  of 
Exchequer  that  strengthens  a  man's  memory, 
and  relieves  it  from  the  need  of  having:  re- 
eourse  to  that  indulgence  whidi  has  just  been 
seen  to  be  allowedin  the  court  of  Chancery : 
or  the  indulgence  of  the  court  has  been  si- 
lently withdrawn  in  practice,  while  the  con- 
tinuators  of  Mr.  Harrison's  book  continue  to 
represent  as  still  in  force  the  regulatioD  by 
which  it  was  granted. 

§  6.  An  incite  Kale  inapplicable^  ihomgk 
the  only  true  one. 

In  respect  of  persuasion  and  probative  force 
—  persuasion,  in  the  first  place  on  the  part 
of  a  witness,  in  the  next  place  on  the  part  of 
the  judge — probative  force  on  the  part  of 
the  evidence,  of  whatsoever  nature  it  be,  di- 
rect evidence  or  drcumstantial  evidence,  evi- 
dence of  persons  or  evidence  of  things ; — an 
infinite  scale  (it  has  been  already  intiinated^ 
is  the  only  sort  of  scale  by  which  the  truta 
of  the  case  can  be  expressed.  For  what  can 
that  mass  of  evidence  be,  to  the  probative 
force  of  which  no  addition  is  made  by  ^e 
addition  of  a  mass  of  evidence,  exactly  of 
the  same  composition  in  every  respect,  and 
twice  as  great  ? 

Unfortunately,  a  scale  to  sudi  a  dc|^ree 
correct  would  not,  phyncaUy  speaking,  be 
capable  of  being  applied  to  the  particular  pur- 
pose here  in  view. 

The  use,  and  only  use,  of  the  sort  of  scale 
in  question,  would  be  to  enable  the  witness 
to  give  to  his  testimony,  or  the  judge  to  his 
opinion,  a  less  degree  of  effect  in  practke 
than  what  it  is  productive  of  without  the 
employment  of  any  such  scale. 

At  present,  the  effect  given  to  any  such 
testimony  in  practice  is  as  great — never  less 
than  as  great — as  the  utmost  effect  of  whidi 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  persuasion  in 
that  single  breast  could  be  productive.  On 
the  side  of  augmentation,  then,  nothing  re- 
mains to  be  done.  The  persuasion  is  con- 
sidered as  being,  in  every  instance,  at  the 
highest  degree ;  or  at  any  rate,  in  practiee, 
the  same  efflect  is  given  to  it  as  if  it  were. 

At  the  same  time,  many  are  the  instances 
in  which  it  may  be  rendered  manifest  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  the  degree  of  persuasion,  to 
which  in  practice  all  the  effect  is  given  that 
could  be  given  to  the  highest,  really  fidls 
greatly  below  the  highest  degree  of  which  tiie 
force  of  persuasion  b  susceptible. 

1.  In  the  case  of  the  wUnent,  this  deficiency 
can  scarcely  be  rendered  manifest  by  any  con- 
siderations of  a  nature  to  operate  alike  on  all 
minds  to  whom  they  are  presented :  where  it 
exists,  it  is  matter  not  of  demonstration,  but 
of  sensation  only ;  viz.  on  the  part  of  the 
witness  in  question,  by  whom  alooe  the  force 


•  Fowler's  Exchequer,  L  421,  anno  ITSSw 
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of  the  perauanoii,  of  which  the  seat  is  in  his 
own  nund,  can  be  perceived. 

Even  the  witness,  the  individual  himself 
whose  persuasion  is  in  question, — though  his 
perception  may  have  informed  him,  that,  of 
two  cases,  hb  persuasion  has  been  stronger 
in  the  second  than  in  the  first ;  still  it  is  only 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  niimbers  that  it  will 
be  possible  for  him  to  declare,  or  so  much  as 
to  settle  with  himself  in  his  own  mind,  how 
nmck :  of  numbers,  as,  for  instance,  by  saying, 
— in  the  first  case  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
probability  of  the  hct  is  as  2  to  1,  in  the  se- 
cond case  as  4  to  1 ;  insomuch  that,  were  it 
matter  of  necessity  to  me  to  lay  a  wager  on 
the  subject,  such  and  no  more  are  the  odds 
that  I  would  lay  or  take  in  the  two  respec- 
tive esses. 

2.  In  the  case  of  the  judge,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  deficiency  may  be  rendered  manifest 
to  third  persons. 

On  the  subject  of  a  question  of  &ct,  de- 
posed to  by  a  number  of  witnesses — the  &ct 
having  nothing  of  improbability  in  its  nature, 
nor  the  witnesses  anything  to  distinguish 
them  in  point  of  trustworthiness,  nor  their 
testimonies  respectively  anything  to  distin- 
guish them  in  respect  of  the  degree  of  per- 
suasion manifested — the  degree  of  persuasion 
on  the  part  of  the  judge  will  of  course  be  as 
the  number  of  the  witnesess. 

This  being  the  case, — by  every  witness 
added  on  the  same  side,  an  aidditional  degree 
of  force  will  be  added  to  the  persuasion  of 
the  judge :  and  if  this  be  true  with  regard 
to  a  second  and  a  third  witness,  it  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  true  with  regard  to  a  hun- 
dredth or  a  thousandth. 

Long  before  the  number  of  witnesses  has 
reached  to  the  height  of  a  hundred,  the  mind 
of  the  judge  (it  may  be  said)  will  have  ob- 
tained all  the  satisfiiction  it  could  desire: 
long  before  this,  the  nmiltitude  will  have  ap- 
peared to  him  so  abundantly  suflSdent,  that 
he  will  have  refused  to  give  admission  to  any 
more. 

This  may.  and  naturally  will  be,  the  case. 
But  should  he  even  have  refused  admission 
to  aU  the  witnesses  after  the  second,  it  will 
he  impossible  for  him  to  deny  but  that,  after 
a  thousand  have  been  heard,  an  addition  will 
still  be  made,  by  any  other  such  witness,  to 
the  aggregate  proU^ve  force  of  the  whole 
mass  oi  evidence  thus  composed.  Had  he 
been  the  only  witness,  the  testimony  of  this 
thousandth  and  first  would  of  itself  have 
been  sufi&dent  to  determine  the  opinion  of 
the  judge.  Sudi  being  the  probative  force 
of  this  testimony,  if  taken  by  itself,  can  there 
he  any  colour  of  reason  for  saying  of  it,  that 
it  will  be  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  a 
quantity  of  the  same  force,  a  thousand  times 
«s  great? 
If  such  be  the  case  whfle  the  witnesses 


are  supposed  to  be  all  of  them  on  the  same 
side,  still  more  manifestly  will  it  be  so,  if, 
so  naany  speaking  in  affirmation  of  the  hd, 
so  many  others  in  negation  of  it,  the  number 
of  them  be  supposed  to  be  on  each  side  the 
same.  In  this  way,  let  there  be  two  thousand 
of  them,  the  probative  force  of  the  two  thou- 
sand and  first  will  be  no  less  perceptible  and 
efficient  than  if  he  had  been  the  only  one. 

Moreover,  by  this  same  example  it  seems 
manifested,  that  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
probative  force  of  testimony,  nor,  therefore, 
that  the  force  of  persuasion  on  the  part  of 
the  judge  (to  which  may  be  added,  on  the 
part  of  any  witness  taken  by  himself)  should, 
on  the  side  of  augmentation,  have  any  certain 
limit.  It  can  never  be  so  great  but  that  it 
would  be  capable  of  being  rendered  still 
greater. 

In  these  circumstances,  to  allow  to  any 
person,  either  in  the  station  of  witness  or  in 
that  of  judge,  the  fiu^ulty  of  adding  at  plea- 
sure to  the  declared  force  of  his  persuasion, 
would  be  to  allow  of  an  operation  at  the  same 
time  endless,  useless,  and  ridiculous.  What- 
ever latitude  would  in  this  respect  be  allowed 
to  any  one  such  person,  would  be  to  be  al- 
lowed to  every  other.  But  the  tendency  of 
persuasion  in  one  mind  being  to  propagate 
like  persuasion  in  other  nunds,  and  every  such 
act  of  propagation  being  an  exercise  of  power, 
the  natural  tendency  of  such  an  allowance 
would  be  a  sort  of  auction,  on  the  one  part 
between  witness  and  witness,  on  the  other 
part  between  judge  and  judge ;  and  in  both 
cases,  an  auction  that  would  have  no  end. 
It  being  of  the  number  of  those  cases  in  which 
insincerity  and  abuse  would  be  altogether 
incapable  of  detection,  it  would  also  be  of 
the  number  of  those  cases  in  which  insincerity 
is  universal,  or  little  short  of  it. 

But  suppose  again  (impossible  as  the  sup- 
position b,)  that  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  persuasion  could,  by  means  of  such  a  scale, 
be  reached  and  expressed,  still  in  practice 
it  would  be  useless ;  since  no  greater  efiect 
could  be  given  to  the  maximum,  the  expres- 
sion of  which  b  the  supposed  result  and  fruit 
of  the  scale,  than  at  present  b  given  to  the 
ordinary  assertion,  expressed  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage, and  without  the  use  of  any  such  scale. 
Of  this  simple  assertion  the  efiect  b  to  act 
with  the  whole  probative  force  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witness  —  with  the  whole  force 
of  the  sufirage  of  the  judge ;  and  firom  the 
highest  degree  of  persuasion, — were  it  pos- 
sible, by  the  help  of  any  such  scale,  to  reach 
it  and  express  it,  —  no  greater  effect  could 
ensue. 

From  the  allowance  of  a  scale  of  the  op- 
posite description,  limited  on  the  side  of  in- 
crease (limited  in  effect  by  its  being  raised 
up,  as  under  the  present  practice,  to  its 
maximum,  in  every  case  in  which  no  scale  is 
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employed,)  beneficial  effects  might  be  pro- 
duced in  some  cases,  no  evil  could  be  pro- 
duced in  any  case. 

Of  the  good  effect,  the  nature  has  ab^ady 
been  brought  to  view :  the  decision  rendered 
conformable  to  justice,  in  cases  in  which, 
without  the  benefit  of  this  instrument,  it 
could  not  be  conformable. 

Abuse  there  could  be  none  —  insincerity 
there  could  be  none :  whether  in  the  station 
of  witness  or  in  that  of  judge,  a  more  irre- 
fingable  proof  of  sincerity  could  not  be  given, 
than  by  having  recourse  to  such  allowance. 

By  representing  the  force  of  his  persuasion 
as  lower  than  it  is,  what  advantage  could  a 
man  gain  by  the  use  of  such  a  scale,  more 
than  he  could  gain  without  it  ? 

Yes  (it  may  be  said,)  a  man  may  in  this 
way  diminish  the  declared  force  of  his  per- 
suasion, and  thence  the  probative  force  of  his 
testimony,  contrary  to  truth,  and  yet  without 
risk.  Placing  it  on  the  wrong  nde,  the  fidse- 
hood  of  the  declaration  might  be  proved  from 
other  sources,  and  he  punished  for  it  as  in 
case  of  perjury:  but  placing  it  on  the  right 
side,  though  at  the  wrong  end,  viz.  at  the 
very  bottom — at  1,  when  it  ought  to  have 
been  at  the  very  top,  viz.  at  10 — he  may  thus, 
without  risk,  strUce  off  nine-tenths  of  the 
force  of  his  testimony ;  which  de&lcation,  if 
there  be  many  testimonies  on  both  sides,  may 
turn  the  scale. 

Answer :  True ;  in  this  case,  he  will  save 
himself  from  punishment :  but  neither  will  he 
produce  the  mischief  aimed  at  Whatever 
force  of  counter-evidence  would,  m  case  of 
his  placing  his  declared  persuasion  on  the 
wrong  side,  have  been  sufficient  to  convict 
him  to  the  purpose  of  punishment,  the  same 
counter-evidence  will,  now  that  he  has  placed 
it  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  scale,  though  on 
the  right  side,  be,  notwithstanding  his  en- 
deavours, sufficient  to  prevent  the  abatement 
thus  made  in  the  degree  of  persuasion  de- 
clared, from  producing  the  corresponding  di- 
minution of  probative  force.  He  will  not 
have  it  in  his  power  to  cut  off  a  part  of  the 
force  of  his  testimony  firom  the  side  of  truth, 
except  in  circumstances  which  would  have 
allowed  him  with  safety  to  throw  it  entire 
into  the  scale  of  ftlsehood. 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

M.  Dumont,  in  a  note  to  the  TraiU  det 
Preuvet  Jtidiciaireif  has  brought  forward  se- 
veral objections  against  the  scale  which  Mr. 
Bentham  has  suggested  for  the  measurement 
of  degrees  of  persuasion  and  probative  force. 
It  is  fair  that  the  reader  should  have  the 
means  of  judging  for  himself,  what  degree  of 
validity  these  objections  possess.  I  quote 
from  a  recently  published  and  very  well  exe- 
cuted translation  of  M.  Dumont*8  work.  [See 


**  A  Treatise  on  Judicial  Evidence,  extracted 
from  the  MSS.  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  by  BC 
Dumont,  translated  into  English,  1825." 
8vo.  p.  45. 

**  I  do  not  dispute  the  correctness  of  the 
author's  principles ;  and  I  cannot  deny  that, 
where  different  witnesses  have  different  de- 
grees of  belief,  it  would  be  extremely  desi- 
rable to  obtain  a  predse  knowledge  of  these 
degrees,  and  to  make  it  the  basis  of  the  ju- 
dicial decision.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  this 
sort  of  perfection  is  attainable  in  practice. 
I  even  think,  that  it  belongs  only  to  intelli- 
gences, superior  to  ourselves,  or  at  least  to 
the  great  mass  of  mankind.  Looking  into 
myself,  and  supposing  that  I  am  examined  in 
a  court  of  justice  on  various  fiuits,  if  I  cannot 
answer  *  Yes'  or  *  No'  with  all  the  certainty 
which  my  mind  can  allow,  if  there  be  degrees 
and  shades,  I  feel  myself  incapable  of  dutin- 
guishing  between  two  and  three,  between 
four  and  five,  and  even  between  more  distant 
degrees.  I  make  the  experiment  at  this  very 
moment;  I  try  to  recollect  who  told  roe  a 
certain  fiict :  I  hesitate — I  collect  all  the  cir- 
cumstances—  I  think  it  was  A  rather  than  B : 
but  should  I  place  my  belief  at  No.  4,  or  at 
No.  7?  I  cannot  telL 

**  A  ^vitness  who  says,  *  I  am  doabtfol,' 
says  nothing  at  all,  in  so  fitf  as  the  judge  is 
concerned.  It  serves  no  purpose,  I  think, 
to  inquire  after  the  degrees  of  doubt.  But 
these  different  states  of  belief,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  difficult  to  express  in  numbers, 
display  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  the  judge 
by  oUier  signs.  The  readiness  of  the  witness, 
the  distinctness  and  certainty  of  his  answers, 
the  agreement  of  all  the  circorastances  of 
his  story  with  each  other,  — it  is  this  wUch 
shows  the  confidence  of  the  witness  in  himself. 
Hesitation,  a  painfol  searching  for  the  details, 
successive  connexions  of  his  own  tesdmony, 
— it  is  this  which  announces  a  witness  who 
is  not  at  the  maxtMum  of  certainty.  It  be- 
longs to  the  judge  to  appreciate  theae  differ- 
ences, rather  than  to  the  witness  himself  who 
would  be  greatly  embarrassed  if  he  had  to  fix 
the  numerical  amount  of  his  own  belief 

**  Were  this  scale  adopted,  I  should  be  ap- 
prehensive that  the  authority  of  the  testi- 
mony would  often  be  inversely  as  the  wisdom 
of  the  witnesses.  Reserved  men — men  who 
knew  what  doubt  is — wonld,  in  many  eases, 
place  themselves  at  inferior  degrees,  rather 
than  at  the  highest;  while  those  of  a  positive 
and  presumptuous  disposition,  above  all,  pas- 
sionate men,  would  almost  believe  they  were 
doing  themselves  an  injury,  if  they  did  not 
take  their  station  immediately  at  the  highest 
point.  The  wisest  thus  leanuig  to  a  dinunu- 
tion,  and  the  least  wise  to  an  augmentation, 
of  their  respective  influence  on  the  judge,  the 
scale  might  produce  an  effect  contrsry  to  whal 
the  author  expects  from  it. 
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**  The  comparison  with  wagers  and  insu- 
rimces  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  applicable. 
Testimony  turns  on  past  events :  wagers  turn 
an  future  events :  as  a  witness,  I  know,  I 
believe,  or  I  doubt ;  as  a  wagerer,  I  know 
nothing,  but  I  conjecture,  I  calculate  proba- 
Ulities — my  rashness  can  injure  nobody  but 
myself:  and  if  a  wagerer  feels  that  he  has 
gone  too  6u*,  he  often  diminishes  the  chances 
of  loss  by  betting  on  the  other  side. 

^  It  appears  to  me,  that  in  juAcial  matters 
tiie  true  security  depends  on  the  degree  in 
which  the  judges  are  acquainted  witii  the 
BBtore  of  evidence,  the  appreciation  of  testi- 
mony, and  the  different  degrees  of  proving 
power.  These  principles  put  a  balance  into 
their  hands,  in  which  witnesses  can  be  weighed 
mnch  more  accurately  than  if  tliey  were  al- 
lowed to  assign  their  own  value ;  and  even 
if  the  scale  of  the  degrees  of  belief  were 
adopted,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  leave 
judges  the  power  of  appreciating  the  intelli- 
gence and  morality  of  the  witnesses,  in  order 
to  estimate  the  confidence  due  to  the  nume- 
rical point  of  belief  at  which  they  have  placed 
their  testimony. 

"  These  are  the  difficulties  which  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  me,  in  meditating  on 
thii  new  method." 

On  these  observations  of  M.  Dumont  it 
may,  in  the  first  place,  be  remarked,  that  if 
applicable  at  all,  they  are  applicable  only  to 
the  use  of  the  scale  by  the  witness,  not  to 
the  use  of  it  by  the  judge  ;  which  latter  use, 
however,  is  perhaps  the  more  important  of 
the  two.  In  the  next  place,  even  as  regards 
.  the  witness,  I  doubt  whether  any  great  weight 
should  be  attached  to  the  objections.  For, 
fir»t,  what  almost  all  of  them  seem  to  imply 
is  that  because  we  cannot  in  all  cases  attain 
the  degree  of  exactness  which  is  desirable, 
therefore  we  ought  to  neglect  the  means  of 
attaining  that  degree  of  exactness  which  is  in 
our  power.  The  witness  who  does  not  know 
the  degree  of  his  persuasion —  the  witness 
to  whom  the  scale  would  be  useless — will  not 
caU  for  it :  the  judge  will  at  all  events  have 
the  same  means  of  appreciating  his  testimony, 
a  he  has  now,  and  will  not  be  the  more  likely 
to  he  deceived  by  a  witness  who  does  not  use 
the  scale,  because  it  has  happened  to  him  to 
have  received  the  testimony  of  one  who  does. 

Secondly,  the  most  formidable  in  appear- 
ance of  all  M.  Dumont's  objections —  I  mean 
that  which  is  contained  in  his  third  paragraph 
^•eems  to  me,  if  it  prove  anything,  to  prove 
mndi  more  than  M.  Dumont  intended.  The 
^fiae  (says  he)  wiU  place  their  degree  of  persua- 
Bon  Werthian  they  ought,  the  foolish  higher 
than  they  ought:  the  effect,  therefore  of  the 
•cale,  is  to  give  greater  power  to  the  foolish 
than  they  otherwise  would  have,  and  less 
power  to  the  wise.  But  if  this  be  true,  what 
*>«•  it  prove  ?  That  different  degrees  of  per- 


suasion should  not  be  suffered  to  be  indica- 
ted at  all ;  that  no  one  should  be  suffered  to 
say  he  doubts.  It  is  not  the  scale  which 
does  the  mischief,  if  mischief  there  be.  There 
are  but  two  sorts  of  witnesses — the  wise  and 
the  foolish :  grant  to  them  the  privilege  of 
expressing  doubt,  or  any  degree  of  persuasion 
short  of  the  highest ;  and  the  foolish,  says  M. 
Dumont,  will  make  no  use  of  the  privilege, 
the  wise  will  make  a  bad  use.  But  if  so, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  withhold  the  privi- 
lege altogether  ?  Is  it  the  scale  which  makes 
all  the  difference  ? 

The  truth  seems  to  me  to  be,  that  the 
scale  will  neither  add  to  the  power  of  the 
foolish  witness,  nor  unduly  diminish  that  of 
the  wise  one.  It  will  not  add  to  the  power 
of  the  foolish  witness ;  because  he  cannot 
place  his  persuasion  higher  than  the  highest 
point  in  the  scale ;  and  this  is  no  more  than 
he  could  do  without  it.  It  will  not  unduly 
diminish  the  power  of  the  wise  witness ;  be- 
cause the  wise  witness  will  know  tolenbly 
well  what  degree  of  persuasion  he  has  grounds 
for,  and  will  therefore  know  tolerably  well 
whereabouts  to  place  himself  in  the  scale. 
That  he  would  be  likely  to  place  himself  toe 
low,  seems  to  me  a  mere  assumption.  The 
wiser  a  man  becomes,  the  more  certainly  will 
he  doubt,  where  evidence  is  insufficient,  and 
scepticism  justifiable ;  but  as  his  wisdom  in- 
creases, so  also  wiU  his  confidence  increase, 
in  all  those  cases  in  which  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  a  positive  conclusion. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

OF  THE  FOUNDATION  OR  GAUSS  OF  BSLIBF 
IN  TESTIMONY. 

§  1.   TTiat  the  cause  of  belie/  in  testimony  is 
experience. 

That  there  exists  in  man  a  propensity  to 
believe  in  testimony  is  matter  of  &ct — matter 
of  universal  experience ;  and  this  as  well  as 
on  every  other  occasion,  and  in  any  private 
station,  as  on  a  judicial  occasion,  and  in  the 
station  of  judge. 

The  existence  of  the  propensity  being  thus 
out  of  dispute,  then  comes  the  question  that 
belongs  to  the  present  purpose — is  it  right 
to  give  way  to  tiiis  propensity  ?  and  if  right 
in  general,  are  there  no  limitations,  no  ex- 
ceptions to  the  cases  in  which  this  propensity 
must  be  admitted  ? 

To  the  first  question  the  answer  is — Yes ; 
it  is  right  to  give  way  to  this  propensity : 
the  propriety  of  doing  so  is  established  by 
experience.  By  experience,  the  existence  of 
the  propensity  is  ascertained ;  by  experience, 
the  propriety  of  acting  in  compliance  with  it 
is  established. 

Established  already  by  experience  —  by 
universal  experience — it  may  be  still  further 
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established  by  direct  experiment,  should  any 
one  be  found  willing  to  be  at  the  charge  of 
it.  Continue  your  belief  in  testimony,  as 
you  have  been  used  to  believe  in  it, — the 
business  of  your  life  will  go  on  as  it  has  been 
used  to  do:  withhold  your  belief  from  testi- 
mony, and  with  the  same  regularity  as  that 
with  which  you  have  been  in  use  to  bestow 
it,  —  you  wUl  not  be  long  without  smarting 
for  your  forbearance.  T^  prosperity  with 
which  the  business  of  your  life  is  carried  on, 
depends  on  the  knowledge  you  have  of  the 
states  of  men  and  things;  viz.  of  such  men 
and  such  things  as  your  situation  in  life  gives 
you  occasion  to  be  acquainted  with :  and  of 
that  knowledge,  it  is  but  a  minute  and  alto- 
gether insufScient  portion  that  you  can  ob- 
tain -from  your  own  experience,  from  your 
own  perceptions  alone ;  the  rest  of  that  of 
which  you  have  need  must  come  to  you,  if 
it  comes  to  you  at  all,  from  testimony. 

And  what  is  it  that,  by  thus  rendering  it 
a  man's  interest,  renders  it  proper  for  him  to 
bestow  a  general  belief  on  testimony  ?  It  is 
the  genend  conformity  of  testimony  to  the  real 
state  of  things — of  the  real  state  of  things  to 
testimony :  of  the  facts  reported  upon  to  the 
reports  made  concerning  them. 

And  by  what  is  it  t^t  this  conformity  is 
made  known?  Answer  again — By  experi- 
ence. It  is  because  testimony  is  conformable 
to  the  truth  of  things,  that,'  if  you  were  to 
go  on  treating  it  as  if  it  was  not  conformable, 
you  would  not  fail  of  suffering  from  it. 

And  by  what  is  it  that  this  conformity  is 
produced  ?  The  question  is  not  incapable  of 
receiving  an  answer ;  and  therefore,  being  a 
practically  important  one,  it  is  neither  an  im- 
proper nor  an  unreasonable  one :  a  little  fur- 
ther  on,  an  answer  will  be  endeavoured  to  be 
given. 

Forasmuch  as,  in  man,  whether  on  a  ju- 
dicial occasion  or  on  a  non-judidal  occasion, 
in  a  judicial  station  or  not  in  a  judicial  sta- 
tion, there  exists  a  general  propensity  to  be- 
lieve in  evidence ;  and  forasmuch  as,  in  ge- 
neral, the  giving  way  to  that  propensity  is 
right,  being  found  to  be  attended  with  con- 
sequences advantageous  upon  the  whole ;  so 
when, — on  a  judicial  occasion  and  in  a  judicial 
station,  a  man  having  received  evidence  has 
grounded  his  belief  on  it,  pronounced  a  de- 
cision in  conformity  to  such  belief,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  judicial  power  acted  in  con- 
formity to  such  decision, — there  exists  on  the 
part  of  men  at  large,  Ailing  special  and  pre- 
dominant reasons  to  the  contrary,  a  propen- 
sity to  regard  such  belief  as  rightly  bestowed; 
and  to  yield  to  this  propensity  also  is  right, 
and  in  general  productive  of  baiefidal  conse- 
quences, as  is  also  established  by  experience. 

Ask  what  is  the  ground — the  fowidation 
— or  more  simply  and  distinctly,  the  effident 
cause  of  the  persuasion  produced  by  evidence 


— produced  by  testimony?  An  answer  tluift 
may  be  given  without  impropriety  is — er- 
perienee:  experience,  and  nothing  but  ex* 
perience. 

Experience? — of  what?  Oftheoonfbrmity 
of  the  £M:ts  which  form  the  subjects  of  the 
several  assertions  of  which  testimony  ooo- 
sists,  with  the  assertions  so  made  conoeming' 
these  respective  focts. 

In  the  course  of  the  ordinary  and  constant 
intercourse  between  man  and  man  in  private 
life,  propositions*  affirming  or  disaffirming 
the  existence  of  this  or  that  fiict  are  con- 
tinually uttered  in  a  vast  variety  of  forma. 
For  the  most  part,  as  occasions  ii  obtaining 
perceptions  of  and  in  relation  to  the  focts  in 
question  present  themselves,  the  perceptions 
Uius  obtained  are  found  conformable  to  the 
description  given  by  those  assertions.  Tes- 
timony being  thus  for  the  most  part  found 
true  in  past  instances,  hence  the  propensity 
to  expect  to  find  it  true  in  any  given  future 
instance :  hence,  in  a  word,  the  disposition 
to  belief. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  instances,  in- 
stead of  such  conformity,  disconfbrmity  is  the 
result  presented  by  the  surer  guide,  percep- 
tion :  hence  the  disposition  to  disbelief. 

The  number  of  the  instances  in  whidi,  to 
a  degree  suffident  for  practice,  this  confor- 
mity is  found  to  have  place,  is  greatly  supe- 
rior to  the  number  of  the  instances  in  which 
it  is  found  to  foil.  Hence  the  cases  of  be- 
lief constitute  the  general  rule — the  ordinary 
state  of  a  man's  mind ;  the  cases  of  dbbeHef 
constitute  so  manv  cases  of  exception ;  and 
to  produce  disbehef  requires  some  particn- 
lar  assignable  consideration,  operating  in  the ' 
character  of  a  special  cause. 

The  disposition  or  propensity  to  belief 
may,  in  this  sense,  be  said  to  be  stronger  than 
the  disposition,  the  propensity,  to  ^beli«£ 
Were  tiie  proposition  reversed,  the  business 
of  sodety  could  not  be  carried  on — society 
itself  could  not  have  had  existence ;  for  ^ 
focts  which  fall  under  the  perception  of  any 
given  individual  are  in  number  Imt  as  a  drop 
of  water  in  the  bucket,  compared  with  those 
concerning  the  existence  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  obtain  any  persuasion 
otherwise  than  from  the  reports,  the  asser- 
tions, made  by  other  men. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  does  experience 
produce  a  propensity  to  believe  in  the  truth 
of  human  assertions? — why  does  experience 
of  the  truth  of  testimony  in  time  past,  give 
rise  to  an  expectation  that  it  will  be  true  la 
time  to  come  ? 

Next  in  point  of  utility  to  the  knowing  of 


*  The  word  tot/tmony  is  on  this  occasion  avoid- 
ed: the  reason  is,  lest  by  that  word  the  propor- 
tion should  In  any  instance  be  considered  as  roeant 
to  be  confined  to  the  cases  in  which  the  i 
is  supposed  to  be  made  on  a  judidal  i 
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m  ihing,  is  the  knowing  that  it  is  impossible 
to  be  known.  By  the  former  acquisition, 
power,  in  various  useful  shapes,  is  acquired ; 
by  the  latter,  pain,  in  the  shape  of  useless 
labour  and  frequently-recurring  disappoint- 
ment, is  saved.  The  instances  in  which  the 
fiMmer  acquisition  is  attainable,  are  impressed 
vpon  the  eye  of  curiosity  by  every  object  on 
^riiich  it  alighta.  The  other,  as  unacceptable 
■a  it  is  useful,  is  turned  aside  from,  in  many 
instances  in  which,  upon  a  calm  and  attentive 
examination,  it  might  be  secured. 

The  relation  of  causality — the  relation  be- 
tween cause  and  effect,  is  a  soil  in  which  the 
greatest  understandings  have  toiled  with  great 
labour  and  no  fitiit :  words,  and  nothing  but 
wwds,  having  been  the  seed;  words,  and 
nothing  but  words,  have  been  the  produce. 

Words  being  the  names  of  things, — and, 
for  some  time,  to  judge  from  tbe  structure 
of  language,  there  having  been  no  words  but 
what  were  the  names  of  real  entities,  of 
reaUy  existing  things — as  often  as  we  take 
note  of  a  distinct  word,  we  are  apt  to  assign 
to  it,  as  an  accompaniment  of  course,  the 
existence  of  a  distinct  thing,  a  distinctly  ex- 
iating  real  entity,  of  which  it  is  the  accom- 
paniment and  the  name ;  and  this  whether 
tiwre  be  any  such  distinctly  existing  entity 
or  not.* 

Ask  what  is  the  foundation  or  cause  of 
beHef? — of  persuasion?  I  answer,  without 
difficulty,  experieMC€.  Ask  what  is  the  foun- 
datioD,  the  cause,  of  the  belief  in  the  truth 
of  human  testimony? — of  the  persuasion 
entertained  by  one  man  of  the  truth  of  the 
statements  contained  in  the  testimony  of  an- 
other, in  any  given  instance  ?  I  answer  again, 
the  experience  of  the  truth  of  testimony  in 
former  instances.  Discard  the  substantive 
word  catue,  and  give  me,  instead  of  it,  the 
import  of  it  in  disguise —  disguised  under  the 
adverbial  covering  of  the  word  why ;  f  and 
atk  me  why  I  find  myself  disposed,  in  most 
to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  state- 


*  In  the  instances  of  the  everlastingly  occur- 
ring appellations  eauu  and  power y  David  Hume 
1ms  pomted  out  the  illusion  flowing  from  this 
source :  but  that  he  has  pointed  out  the  consti- 
tntkm  of  human  language  as  the  source  trcm 
whence  the  iUusioo  flows,  is  not,  to  my  concep- 
tion, alike  dear. 

J-  Of  the  sin|de  word,  — the  adverb^  as  it  is 
ealled, — the  verb  wAy,  the  import,  when  deve- 
loped, is  found  to  be  an  entire  proposition,  and 
even  a  complex  one.  MywUl  w,  tfuU  you  name 
to  AM  that  thing  which  it  the  caute  of  that  other 
iMmy.  So  great  was  the  error  of  the  ingenious 
aatKor  of  Heimes,  when,  in  his  analytiod  view 
of  the  grammatical  forms  called  parte  oftpeeok, 
be  attributed  to  the  object  represented  by  the 
advei^  the  same  simplicity  as  to  the  objea  re- 
prsMOted  by  the  noun  substantive.  Here,  by 
the  siD|rfe  adverb,  we  find  represented,  amongst 
odMn,the  several  otyects  respectively  represented 
bjr  no  fiewer  than  six  nouns  substanuve. 


ments  made  in  my  hearing  by  my  fellow-men  ? 
I  answer,  —  because,  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  instances  in  which  such  statements  have 
been  made,  the  truth  of  them  has  been  made 
known  to  me  by  experience.  In  the  expe- 
rience I  have  had  of  the  truth  of  the  like 
statenients  in  past  instances,  I  view  the  cause 
of  the  propensity  I  find  in  myself  to  believe 
the  truth  dP  the  statement  in  question  in  the 
present  instance — to  pronounce,  in  my  o^vn 
mind,  the  sort  of  judgment  indicated  by  the 
words  /  believe. 

Press  me  further,  and  ask  me  why  it  is 
that,  on  recollection  of  the  truth  of  such 
statements  in  former  instances,  as  certified  to- 
me by  experience,  I  believe  ? — ask  me  why  it 
is  that  such  experience  produces  belief;  what 
is  that  ulterior  and  deeper  or  higher  cause, 
that  causes  experience  to  be  the  cause  of  be- 
lief?— you  ask  me  for  that  which  is  not  mine, 
nor  anybody's,  to  give ;  you  require  of  me 
what  is  impossible. 

It  may  probably  enough  have  appeared  to 
you  that  what  you  have  been  doing,  in  put- 
ting to  me  that  question,  amounts  to  no  more 
thim  the  calling  upon  me  for  a  proposition, 
to  be  delivered  to  you  on  my  part.  But  the 
truth  is,  that,  in  calling  upon  me  to  that  ef- 
fect, you  have  yourself,  though  in  an  obscure 
and  inexplicit  way — you  have  yourself,  whe- 
ther you  are  aware  of  it  or  no,  been  delivering 
to  me  a  proposition — and  a  proposition  which, 
if  my  conception  of  the  matter  be  correct,  is 
not  conformable  to  the  truth  of  things.  The 
proposition  I  mean  is,  that — ^^over  and  id}ove, 
and  distinct  from,  those  objects  which  you 
have  in  view,  in  speaking  of  the  words  ex- 
perience and  beliefs  of  which  the  first  repre- 
sents the  cause,  and  the  other  the  effect, — 
there  exists  a  distinct  object,  in  the  character 
of  an  ulterior  and  higher  cause,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  causative  power  exercised  by 
that  first-mentioned  cause :  such  is  the  pro- 
position whidi  is  comprehended  and  assumed 
in  and  by  your  interrogative  proposition  be- 
ginning with  the  word  why;  but,  to  my  judg- 
ment of  the  matter,  this  indirectly-advanced 
proposifipn  presents  itself  as  erroneous.  For, 
upon  looking  for  such  supposed  distinct  ob- 
ject, as  the  archetype  of,  and  thing  repre- 
sented by,  the  word  cause,  as  now,  on  the 
occasion  of  this  second  question,  employed 
by  you,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any 
such  object  exists  in  nature.  If  ever  it  should 
happen  to  you  to  have  discovered  any  such 
ardietype,  do  me  the  favour  to  point  it  out 
to  me,  that  I  may  look  at  it  and  examine  it. 
Till  you  have  done  so,  it  will  not  be  in  my 
power  to  avoid  considering  as  erroneous  the 
proposition  which  you  have  been  delivering 
to  me  in  disguise. 

What  I  have  been  able  to  see  in  the  matter 
is  as  follows,  viz 

I.  Certain  facts,  viz.  of  the  physical  kind 
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(for  such  alone,  to  sunplify  the  case,  let  us 
take)  — the  &cts  presented  to  me  by  expe- 
rience. 

.  2.  Another  feet,  viz.  of  the  psychological 
land,  the  sort  of  internal  feeling  produced  in 
my  mind,  and  designated  by  the  word  belief. 
Both  these  are  really  existing  objecli :  my 
feeling — my  belief, — an  object  possessing  at 
any  rate  whatever  reality  can  be  possessed 
by  an  object  of  the  psychological  kind, — and 
those  physical  objects,  by  which  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  has  been  produced,  or  at  any  rate 
in  consequence  of  which  it  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  my  mind.  The  aggregate  of  all 
those  physical  facts  is  what,  on  this  occasion, 
I  look  upon  as  the  cause :  the  feeling  produced 
in  my  mind — the  belief —  is  what  I  look  upon 
as  the  eject. 

What  higher,  what  deeper,  what  interme- 
diate —  in  a  word,  what  other  cause,  would 
you  have  ?  What  can  it  be  ? —  what  should  it 
be  ?  If,  which  is  possible,  your  request  were 
to  be  complied  with,  what  would  you  be  the 
better  for  it  ?  Would  you  be  any  the  wiser  for 
it,  the  richer?  or  even  the  more  contented? 
Alas !  no :  no  sooner  had  you  got  this  higher 
cause,  than  you  would  be  returning  again  to 
the  charge,  and  asking  for  one  stUl  Ugher ; 
and  so  on  again,  without  end.  For,  by  the 
same  reason  (if  there  were  one)  by  which  you 
were  justified  in  calling  upon  me  for  this  first 
arbitrarily  assumed  and  phantastically  created 
cause,  you  will  be  justified  in  calling  upon  me, 
and,  indeed,  bound  to  call  upon  me,  for  an- 
other; and  so  another  and  another,  without 
end. 

By  pressing  me  still  further — between  the 
set  of  physical  objects,  the  aggregate  of  which 
is  spoken  of  as  constituting  Uie  cavse,  and  the 
psychological  object  (my  belief)  spoken  of 
under  the  name  of  the  effect, — you  may,  if 
you  insist  upon  it,  oblige  me  to  interpolate  a 
number — almost  any  number,  of  intermediate 
causes.  But  among  these  intermediate  causes, 
be  they  multiplied  ad  infinitum,  you  will  ne- 
ver find  that  recondite,  that  higher  seated  or 
deeper  seated  cause,  which  you  are  in  quest 
of.  From  the  material  physical  objects  in 
question,  came  the  appearances,  evanescent 
or  permanent,  issuing  fi'om  those  material 
objects :  from  those  appearances,  presenting 
themselves  through  the  medium  of  sense  to 
the  minds  of  the  several  percipient  witnesses 
in  question,  came  the  feelings  of  the  nature 
of  belief,  in  the  minds  of  those  several  wit- 
nesses :  in  the  minds  again  of  those  witnesses, 
by  the  agency  of  this  or  that  motive,  were 
produced  the  exertions  by  which  the  cBs- 
courses  assertive  of  the  existence  of  those 
several  objects  were  conveyed  to  me:  bv 
those  assertions,  thus  conveyed  to  my  mind, 
was  produced,  on  each  occasion,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  my  mind,  a  correspondent  feeling  of 
belief:  by  the  recollection,  more  or  less  dis- 


tinct and  particular,  or  rather  by  an  extremelf 
rapid  and  consequently  indistinct  and  general 
recollection  of  the  aggregate  of  those  feelings, 
or  rather  of  an  extremely  minute  part  of  them 
(for  in  one  extremely  minute  part  is  contained 
all  that  is  possible,  and  yet  quite  as  mu^  a« 
is  sufficient)  was  produced  the  belief  whidi 
my  mind  entertains  at  present,  affirmative  of 
the  existence  of  the  {acts  contained  in  the 
particular  statement  delivered  to  me  by  tlie 
particular  individual  whose  testimony  is  now 
in  question. 

Such  is  the  chain,  the  links  of  wiiidi  may 
be  multiplied  almost  to  infinity.  Between 
every  two  links  you  may  call  upon  me,  if  you 
please,  for  the  cause  by  which  the  latter  of 
them  is  connected  with  the  former ;  but,  in 
each  instance,  the  answer,  for  the  reason  al- 
ready given,  must  be  still  the  same — there 
is  no  such  latent,  recondite  cause.  In  your 
imagination,  the  picture  of  it? — yes,  if  you 
say  there  is:  in  external  nature,  the  original 
of  it,  nowhere. 

§  2.  Objections  against  the  principle,  that  the 

cause  of  belief  in  testimony  is  experience, 

answered. 

It  is  with  rules  of  morality,  and  proportions 
in  psychology,  as  with  laws :  when  the  indi- 
cation of  reasons,  and  these  reasons  grounded 
on  experience,  is  regarded  as  unnecessary, 
any  one  man  is  as  competent  to  the  task  of 
nuiking  them  as  any  other ;  and,  to  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  them,  all  with  equal  pre- 
tension to  the  character  of  goodness,  there  is 
no  end.  To  make  good  laws,  requires  nothing 
but  power ;  to  make  good  rules  of  morality, 
or  good  propositions  in  psychology,  requires 
nothing  but  a  combination  of  arrogance  with 
weakness. 

Thus  it  is,  that  as  America — British-bom 
America — swarms  with  books  full  of  laws, 
Scotland  swarms  with  books  full  of  rules 
of  morality,  and  propositions  of  psychology, 
mixed  up  together,  and  undistinguished,  the 
propositions  from  the  rules. 

In  morals,  as  in  legislation,  the  principle 
of  utility  is  that  whitib  holds  up  to  view,  as 
the  only  sources  and  tests  of  right  and  wrong, 
human  suffering  and  enjoyment — pain  ami 
pleasure.  It  is  by  experience,  and  by  that 
alone,  that  the  tendency  of  human  conduct, 
in  all  its  modifications,  to  give  birth  to  pain 
and  pleasure,  is  brought  to  view :  it  is  by  refer- 
ence to  experience,  and  to  that  standard  alone, 
that  the  tendency  of  any  such  modificmtiona 
to  produce  more  pleasure  than  pain,  and  con- 
sequently toberight — or  more  pain  than  ple»^ 
sure,  and  consequently  to  be  wrong — is  made 
known  and  demonstrated.  In  tiiis  view  of 
the  matter,  morality,  as  well  as  policy,  is  al- 
ways matter  of  arcount.  On  each  occasion^ 
the  task  to  be  performed  consists  in  collecting, 
together  the  several  items  on  both  sides,  and. 
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in  the  hist«nce  of  each  Hern  an  estiinate  being 
fimned  of  its  value,  r^^ard  being  paid  to  the 
sereral  elements  of  value,*  to  determine  on 
which  side  —  on  that  of  pleasure  or  pain,  of 
profit  or  loss,  the  difference  is  to  be  found ; 
in  a  word,  to  strike  the  balance. 

But  to  make  up  an  account  of  this  sort 
requires  thought  and  talent:  to  apply  the 
principle  of  common  sense,  or  moral  sense, 
or  any  other  purely  verbal  principle,  requires 
nothing  but  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  Hence  it 
is,  that  as  from  the  application  made  of  these 
verbal  principles — these  pretences  for  govern- 
ing and  directing  without  reason,  there  can 
never  be  any  fruit,  so  neither  to  the  number 
of  them  nec^  there  ever  be  any  end. 

What  the  logic  of  the  Aristotelian  school 
wms  to  physical  science — that  science  to  which 
for  near  2000  years  it  officiated  as  a  substi- 
tute —  such  are  the  sciences  of  morals  and  le- 
gislation as  taught  by  the  application  of  these 
▼erbal  principles,  to  the  same  sciences  as 
taught  by  applications  made  of  the  principle 
of  utility :  by  reference,  unceasing  reference, 
to  experience — experience  of  pain  and  plea- 
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In  the  school  for  Latin  and  Greek  at  West- 
minster, instruction  in  the  art  of  making 
nonsense  verses  under  that  name,  precedes 
tlie  art  of  making  such  verses  as  pretend  to 
sense.  The  Aristotelian  logic,  had  it  styled 
itself  with  equal  candour,  in  its  character  of 
a  substitute  to  experimental  physics,  might 
have  styled  itself  noiuense  physics:  and,  in 
like  manner,  and  with  equal  justice,  the  ethics 
which  consist  in  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  moral  sense,  that  is,  in  the  repetition 
of  the  words  moral  sense,  nonsense  ethics : 
and  the  psychology,  which  points  to  an  in- 
nate  propensity  as  Uie  efficient  cause  of  per- 
auaaion,  independently  of,  and  in  opposition 
to,  experience  of  human  correctness  and  in- 
correctness — nonsense  psycholo^. 

A  curious  spectacle  enough  would  be,  but 
rather  more  curious  than  instructive,  to  see 
a  partisan  of  moral  sense  in  dispute  with  a 
partisan  of  common  sense,  or  two  partisans 
of  either  of  these  verbal  principles  in  dispute 
with  one  another.  Let  the  common  sense  of 
one  of  them  command  what  the  moral  sense 
of  another  leaves  indifferent,  or  forbids ;  or 
let  the  common  sense  of  one  of  them  forbid 
what  the  moral  sense  of  another  leaves  in- 
Afferent,  or  commands ;  or  let  the  like  con- 
flict have  place  between  two  philosophers  of 
the  eommon  sense,  or  two  partisans  of  the 
moral  sense.  When  each  of  them  has  de- 
livered the  response  of  his  oracle  according 
to  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  itself, 
all  argument  should,  if  consistency  were  re- 

*  See  Dumont's  <'  TraUis  de  LemslaHon,** 
and  Bentham*s  ^'  Introduction  to  the  Principles 
^  Morals  and  Legislation^^  in  Vol.  L  of  this 
Collection. 


garded,  be  at  an  end ;  as,  at  a  Lincoln's- Inn 
exercise,  where  one  of  the  pleaders  has  de- 
dared  himself  for  the  widow,  and  the  other 
against  her,  the  debate  finishes. 

In  such  a  case,  when  a  disagreement  hap- 
pens to  take  place  (for  when  men  talk  thus 
at  random,  it  can  but  happen  to  them  to  dis- 
agree,)  if  to  either  of  them  it  appears  in  his 
power,  and  worth  his  while,  to  gain  the  ad- 
vantage, he  betakes  himself  for  support  to 
the  only  principle  from  which  any  support  is 
to  be  had — to  the  principle  of  utility.  But, 
as  often  as  .he  betakes  himself  for  support 
to  a  quarter  so  widely  distant,  so  often  does 
he  d^rt,  and  by  implication,  by  necessary 
implication,  acknowledge  the  inanity  of,  his 
own  principle.  For  if,  by  pronouncing  the 
words  moral  sense,  a  man  can  learn  what  is 
right,  what  indifferent,  and  what  wrong,  in 
any  one  case,  why  not  in  every  other  ?  And 
if  the  tendency  of  an  action  to  produce  most 
pleasure  or  most  pain  be  the  criterion  and 
measure  of  its  claim  to  be  pronounced  right, 
indifferent,  or  wrong,  in  any  one  case,  —  in 
what  other  can  it  fiiil  of  being  so? 

But  the  course  which  hitherto  men  have 
followed,  in  undertaking  to  philosophize,  to 
learn  and  to  teach  the  science  of  legislation, 
ethics,  or  psychology,  is  this :  —  In  the  first 
place,  under  the  joint  direction  of  custom, 
that  is,  of  prejudice —  of  interest,  under  what- 
ever shape  —  and  of  unreflecting  and  unscru- 
tinizing  caprice, — a  man  makes  out  his  list  of 
fiivourite  tenets.  These  tenets  he  determines 
to  adhere  to  and  advocate  at  all  events:  and, 
this  determination  formed,  all  that  remains 
for  him  to  devise  is  the  form  of  words  which, 
under  the  name  of  a  principle,  presents  itself 
as  best  adapted  to  such  his  purpose. 
^  The  conclusion  is, — there  are  two  dis- 
tinguishable branches  of  philosophy,  which, 
as  Uiey  have  been  taught  upon  the  ipse  dixit 
principle,  confer  on  the  science  a  claun  above 
dispute  to  the  title  of  the  philosophy  of  non« 


1.  Nonsense  ethics This  is  the  science 

taught  by  him,  by  whom  an  alleged  propen* 
sity,  on  his  own  part  or  on  the  part  of  any 
other  person  or  persons  in  any  number,  to 
approve  of  any  sort  of  act,  is  represented  as 
imposing  on  persons  in  general  an  obligation, 
or  bestowing  on  them  a  warrant,  to  approve 
of  it,  and  to  exercise  it ;  and,  vice  versA,  a 
propensity  to  disapprove  of  it,  as  imposing 
on  persons  in  general  an  obligation  to  abstain 
from  it,  or  conferring  on  them  a  licence  to 
forbear  exercising  it;  and  this  without  re- 
gard to  the  effects  of  it  upon  the  aggregate 
welfere  of  the  community  in  question,  in  the 
shape  of  pain  and  pleasure. 

2.  Nonsense  piutevtics,^ — This  is  the  sort 
of  science  taught  by  him,  by  whom  an  alleged 

t  From  9-trrtv^  to  believe.    The  reader  will 
excuse  tlxin  convenient  bRrbarism. 
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propensity,  on  his  own  part  or  on  the  part  of 
any  other  person  or  persons,  to  give  credit 
to  testimony  (or  say  assertion  or  report)  con- 
cerning any  supposed  fact  or  class  of  £Eicts,  is 
represented  as  imposing  on  the  will  of  per- 
sons in  general  an  obligation,  or  affording  to 
their  understanding  a  sufficient  reason,  to  en- 
tertain a  persuasion  of  the  existence  of  such 
fact  or  class  of  fiicts ;  and  this  without  regard 
to  the  probability  or  improbability  of  such  fact 
or  facts,  as  indicated  by  experience. 

To  an  act  of  judgment,  having  for  its  sub- 
ject the  existence  of  a  supposed  matter  of 
£Act  asserted  in  the  way  of  testimony,  substi- 
tute a  judgment  on  any  other  subject  without 
distinction ;  and  nonsense  pistevticSf  receiving 
a  proportional  increase  in  the  field  of  its  do- 
minion, becomes  nonsense  dogmatics. 

So  long  and  so  far  as  science  is  taught  up- 
on this  principle — if,  where  there  is  nothing 
to  be  learnt,  the  word  teaching  can  be  re- 
garded as  applicable, — the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  books  of  whidi  it  becomes  the  subject, 
80  much  the  further  are  the  readers,  (sup- 
posing the  number  of  the  readers, '  and  their 
expense  in  the  article  of  attention,  to  increase 
with  the  number  of  the  books,)  from  making 
any  advances  in  true  knowledge.* 

When,  by  a  consideration  of  any  kind,  a 
man  is  determined  to  maintain  a  proposition 
of  any  kind,  and  finds  it  not  tenable  on  the 
ground  of  reason  and  experience, — to  conceal 
his  distress,  he  has  recourse  to  some  phrase, 
in  and  by  which  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
is,  somehow  or  other,  assumed. 

Thus,  in  the  moral  department  of  science : 
having  a  set  of  obligations  which  they  were 
determined  to  impose  upon  mankind,  or  such 
part  of  it  at  any  rate  as  they  should  succeed 
in  engaging  by  any  means  to  submit  to  the 
yoke, — phrases,  in  no  small  variety  and  abun- 
dance, have  been  invented  by  various  persons, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  force  to  their  re- 
spective wills,  and  thus  performing  for  their 
accommodation  the  functions  of  a  law: — law 
of  nations,  moral  sense,  common  sense,  under- 
atanding,  rule  of  right,  fitness  of  things,  law 

*  The  propensity  on  the  part  of  writers  to  at- 
tach to  the  idea  of  practice  the  idea  of  obligation, 
and  that  not  declaredly  in  the  way  c^  inference, 
but  silently  and  without  notice  m  the  way  of 
substitution, ^this  propensity,  and  the  confusion 
spread  by  it,  not  only  over  the  whole  field  of 
moral  science,  but  over  the  adjacent  territories  to 
a  great  extent,  was  noticed,  and  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  by  Hume,  in  his  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature.  But  such  is  the  force  of  habit  and  pre- 
possession, afler  pointing  out  the  cause  of  error, 
he  continued  himself  to  be  led  astray  by  it  On 
some  occasions  the  principle  of  utility  was  recog- 
nized by  him  as  the  criterion  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  in  this  sense  the  efficient  cause  of  obligation. 
But  on  other  occasions  the  ipse  dixit  principle, 
under  the  name  of  the  moral  sense,  was,  with  the 
most  inconsistent  oscitancy,  seated  by  his  oihi 
hands  on  the  same  throne. 
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of  reason,  right  reason,  natural  justice,  na- 
tural  equity,  good  order,  truth,  will  of  God, 
repugnancy  to  nature. 

A  similar  exhibition  of  scarcely  disguised 
ipse-dixitism  has  been  made  in  the  field  of 
pisteuticSf  as  in  that  of  ethics. 

Improbability  —  the  improbalHlity  of  the 
iact  in  question  as  related  by  the  witness, 
is  a  species  of  counter-evidence,  operating 
against  this  testimony — a  species  of  counter- 
evidence,  of  the  nature  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence :  and  so,  whatsoever  be  the  number  of 
the  witnesses. 

Of  the  two  opposite  results,  which  is  the 
most  probable  ?  That  the  &ct  in  question, 
improbable  as  it  appears,  should  notwith- 
standing be  true  ?  or  that  the  testimony  of 
the  witness  in  question  should,  by  some  cir- 
cumstance or  other,  have  been  rendered 
incorrect  in  respect  of  the  report  made  con- 
cerning it? 

No :  it  has  been  said.  There  are  certain 
cases  in  which  the  improbability  of  a  &ct — 
improbability  though  in  ever  so  high  a  degree 
— ought  not  to  be  considered  as  acting  with 
a  disprobative  force  great  enough  to  out- 
weigh the  probative  force  of  a  mass  of  direct 
testmiony ,  affirming  the  existence  of  it.  Why  ? 
Because  the  allegation,  by  which  a  iut  is 
said  to  be  improbable,  can  have  no  other 
basis  than  human  experience :  but  the  pro- 
bative force  of  direct  testimony,  let  the  hct 
asserted  by  it  be  what  it  may,  rests  upon  m 
foundation  anterior  to,  and  more  solid  than, 
that  of  experience ;  viz.  an  innate  propeiaity 
in  human  nature — a  propensity  on  the  part 
of  a  man  to  give  credit  to  what  he  hears  af- 
firmed by  others — a  propensity  which,  com- 
mencing at  the  very  moment  of  his  birth, 
renders  itself  manifest  in  the  very  earliest  in- 
£uicy,  as  soon  as  any  propensity  has  time  to 
manifest  itself — at  a  period  antecedent,  if  not 
to  all  experience,  at  any  rate  to  all  experience 
of  conformity  between  foots  reported,  and  the 
testimony  by  which  they  are  reported. 

The  debility  of  this  argument  is  sufficient 
of  itself  to  betray  the  occasion  on  which,  and 
the  cause  in  support  of  which,  it  was  in- 
vented. The  occasion  was  of  the  number  of 
those  in  which  belief,  or  ihe  assertion  of 
belief,  being  predetermined  by  considerations 
operating  not  on  the  understanding  but  oo 
the  will  —  by  good  and  evil,  by  reward  and 
punishment,  by  hope  and  fear ;  what  remaiDed 
was  to  find  arguments  to  justify  it — argumenta 
which,  the  more  obscure  and  irrelevant  they 
were,  would  be  but  the  more  difficult  to  be 
refuted.  Whether  the  cause  had  really  any 
need  of  such  arguments,  is  an  inquiry  Uu^ 
belongs  not  to  the  present  purpose. 

Innate  ideas,  the  principle  so  fully  exploded 
by  Locke,  constituted  the  medium  of  proof 
employed  in  his  time,  for  the  proof  of  what- 
soever proposition  was  determined   to  be 
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proved,  and  could  not,  as  supposed,  be  proved 
by  any  other  means. 

To  innate  ideas^  tbe  doctrine  here  in  ques- 
tion substitutes — if  it  be  not  rather  an  ex- 
emplification than  a  substitution — an  innate 
propensUif, 

But,  admitting  the  propensity,  what  is  the 
use  thus  made  of  it  ?  To  prove  the  truth  of 
the  following  proposition,  —  viz.  that  what- 
ever is  «aid,  probable  or  improbable,  is,  by 
h&Dg  said,  if  not  rendered,  at  least  proved, 
to  be  true  ? 

All  the  extravagances — lOl  the  false  con- 
eeptions  that  ever  have  been  entertained,  may 
by  this  argument  be  proved  to  be  true ;  for 
t^ere  is  not  any  of  them  but  is  the  result 
of  this  propensity  to  believe  what  is  said  by 
others — tlus  propensity,  so  strangely  supposed 
to  be  antecedent  to  experience;  as  if  anything 
subsequent  to  tiie  moment  of  birth  could  be 
antecedent  to  experience. 

Two  propositions  are  here  implied — two 
propositions,  of  each  of  which  the  absurdity 
strOces  ike  mind  upon  the  first  mention :  — 

1.  That  a  disposition  to  believe  testimony  has 
an  efficient  cause  other  than  experience ;  — 

2,  That  if  it  had,  it  would  afford  an  ade- 
quate reason  for  believing  in  opposition  to 
experience. 

But  it  is  in  children  (it  is  said)  that  the 
rdiance  on  testimony  is  strongest —  strongest 
in  man  at  that  time  of  life  when  he  has  had 
least  experience.  Such  is  the  argument,  on 
tbe  strength  of  which  it  is  concluded  that 
man's  reliance  on  man's  testimony  has  not 
experience  for  its  ground — experience  of  the 
eonformity  of  that  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
things ;  but  b  produced  by  an  independent 
iiuate  principle,  made  on  purpose,  and  acting 
before  experience.  Before  any  experience  has 
taken  place,  this  confidence  is  at  its  maximum : 
as  man  advances  in  life,  it  grows  weaker  and 
weaker ;  and  the  cause  that  renders  it  so,  is 
experience. 

A  child's  reliance  on  testimony,  on  the  truth 
of  human  assertion,  antecedent  to  experience  t 
As  if  assertions,  and  experience  of  the  truth 
of  them,  were  not  coeval  in  his  perceptions 
with  the  very  first  instances  of  the  use  of 
language  I 

Banish  the  phantom,  the  offspring  of  dis- 
tressed imposture,  the  innate  principle;  con- 
sult experience,  man's  fait^ul  and  steady 
guide;  and  behold  on  how  simple  a  ground 
tbe  case  stands.  In  children,  at  an  early  age, 
tbe  reliance  on  assertion  is  strongest :  why  ? 

—  Because  at  that  age  experience  is  all,  or 
almost  all,  on  one  side.  As  age  advances, 
that  reliance  grows  weaker  and  weaker:  why? 

—  Because  experience  is  acquired  on  both 
sides — experience  certifying  the  existence  of 
fiilsehood  as  well  as  that  of  truth.  The  pro- 
portion of  &Isehoodto  truth  commonly  itself 
augments ;  and,  though  it  should  not  itself 

Vol.  VI. 


augment,  that  which  cannot  fiiil  to  augment, 
and  of  which  the  augmentation  answer  the 
same  purpose,  is  the  habit,  the  occasion,  and 
the  facility  of  observing  it. 

But  if  a  ferry-boat  (says  an  argument  in 
the  same  strain) — if  a  ferry-boat,  that  had 
crossed  the  river  2000  times  without  sinking, 
should,  by  a  single  supposed  eyt-witness, 
whose  character  was  altogether  unknown,  be 
reported  to  have  sunk  the  two  thousand  and 
first  time :  here  is  a  highly  improbable  event, 
improbable  in  the  ratio  of  2Q00to  1,  believed 
upon  the  testimony  of  this  unknown,  and 
single  witness ; — believed,  and  who  will  say, 
not  rightly  and  rationally  believed? 

An  improbability  of  2000  to  1  ?  No,  nor 
of  1  to  1.  Yes,  perhaps, — if  a  ferry-boat, 
being  a  thing  unlike  everything  else  in  nature 
— or  a  ferry-boat,  and  everything  else  par- 
taking in  respect  of  submergibility  of  the 
nature  of  a  ferry-boat — had  been  known  to 
cross  water  2000  times,  and  never  known 
once  to  sink.  But  the  aptitude  of  thipgs  in 
abundance  —  the  aptitude  of  the  materials  of 
which  ferry-boats  are  composed,  to  sink  in 
water,  when  pressed  by  other  bodies  lying  in 
them,  is  a  fact  composed  of  an  immense  pass 
of  fitcts  made  known  by  an  mimense  body  of 
experience.  Boats  of  almost  all  kinds,  it  is 
sufficiently  known  by  experience,  are  but  too 
apt  to  sink :  which  thing  being  considered,- 
— of  aU  those  who  have  seen  or  heard  of  a 
ferry-boat,  is  there  a  single  person  to  whom,' 
though  the  same  boat  should  be  known  to 
have  crossed  the  water  in  question  10,000 
times  bstead  of  2000,  the  report  of  its  having 
sunk  should  present  itself  as  in  any  degree 
improbable  ? 

Yes :  if  a  boat,  composed  solely  of  cork^ 
and  that  of  the  same  shape  with  the  ferry- 
boat in  question,  except  as  to  the  being  solid 
instead  of  being  hollow — if  a  boat  of  such, 
description  were  reported  to  have  sunk,  tod 
without  anything  drawing  it  down,  or  press* 
ing  upon  it, — here,  indeed,  would  be  an  im* 
probaJ)ility,  and  such  an  improbability,  as,  to 
the  mind  of  a  man  conversant  with  the  phe-, 
nomena  and  principles  of  hydrostatics,  would 
not  be  rendered  probable  or  credible  by  tho 
report  of  a  thousand  witnesses,  though  they 
were  all  o/them  self-pretended  eye-witnesses. 

Experience  is  the  foundation  of  all  our 
knowledge,  and  of  all  our  reasoning — the 
sole  guide  of  our  coiiduct,  the  sole  basis  of 
our  security. 

Of  the  argument  now  under  consideration, 
the  object  is  to  persuade  us  to  reject  the 
counsel  of  experience :  to  credit,  on  no  better 
ground  than  because  this  or  that  person  or 
persons  have  asserted  it,  a  fact,  the  superior 
incredibility  of  which  is  attested  by  expe- 
rience. This  is,  in  ot^er  words,  to  throw  off 
the  character  of  rational  beings,  and  in  cold 
blood  to  r^olve  to  act  the  part  of  madmen f^ 
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It  is  by  experience  we  are  taught,  that  ui 
by  fiur  the  greater  number  of  instances  indi- 
vidually taken,  the  testimony  of  mankind — 
the  assertions  made  by  human  creatures — are 
either  true,  or,  if  in  any  respect  fiilse,  dear 
of  all  imputation  as  well  of  temerity  as  of 
wiliulness.  It  is  by  the  same  experience  we 
are  taught,  that  in  a  part  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  instances,  these  assertions  are  not  only 
fiilse,  but  tainted  with  one  or  other  of  those 
two  vices  ;  and  that,  even  so  fiv  as  concerns 
¥rilful  fiilsehood,  or,  in  one  word,  mendacity 
— though,  comparatively  speaking,  relation 
being  had  to  the  aggregate  mass  of  human 
asserlacms,  the  instances  of  mendacity  are 
numerically  small, — yet  so  vast  is  that  ag- 
gregate, that,  absolutely  taken,  the  same 
number  in  itself  is  immense. 

It  is  by  experience  we  are  taught,  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  every  other  modification  of 
human  conduct,  so  in  the  case  of  assertion 
(and  all  discourse,  interrogation  not  excepted, 
is  in  one  shape  or  other  ataertion,)  no  action 
is  ever  performed  without  a  motive :  no  act 
of  mendacity  is  therefore  without  a  motive. 
But  a  proposition  that  will  be  made  good  as 
we  advance,  is,  that  as  there  is  no  niodifica- 
tion  of  interest,  no  species  of  motive,  by  which 
mendacity  is  not  capable  of  being  produced, 
so  there  is  no  occasion  en  whidi  there  can  be 
any  certain  ground  of  assurance  that  the  as- 
sertion uttered  is  not  mendacious :  no  himnn 
being,  in  whose  instance  there  can  be  any 
certain  ground  of  assurance  that  his  assertion 
is  altogether  untainted  by  that  vice. 

The  proportion — all  men  speak  always 
true,  —  is  ^erefore  a  proposition  which  itself 
is  not  true,  but  with  an  innumerable  and  con- 
tinually accumulating  multitude  of  excep>- 
taons.  But  in  regard  to  &cts  of  the  physioil 
date,  there  are  fiEMits  in  abundance,  which 
are  true  without  a  single  exception.  Take 
for  instance,  that  iron  is  heavier  than  wvter. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  by  the  testimony  of  a 
thousand  witnesses,  that  to  a  well-informed 
mind  it  could'be  rendered  in  a  preponderant 
degree  probable,  that  in  any  one  single  instance 
a  mass  of  iron  had  been  found  less  heavy 
than  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  Supposing  a 
fiu*t  of  this  kind  thus  asserted,  and  supposing 
what  could  never  be  proved,  that  in  the  in- 
stance of  any  niunber  of  the  witnesses  ihe 
assertion  was  altogether  pare  of  mendadty,  — 
the  condusion  would*  be  dther  that  tiiat 
which  was  taken  for  iron  was  not  iron,  but 
some  other  substance  —  wood,  for  example, 
with  the  appearance  of  iron  superinduced 
upon  it ;  or  that  that  which  was  taken  for 
water  was  not  water,  but  some  other  liquid — 
mercury  for  example,  with  a  coat  of  water  ly- 
ing upon  it ;  or  that  that  which  was  taken  for 
a  solid  mass  of  iron,  i.  e.  for  iron  only,  was  a 
hollow  mass  of  iron,  i.  e.  a  mass  of  air,  or  a  void 
space,  indosed  in  a  cover  of  that  metaL 


**  The  improbability  of  a  fitct  affords  no 
reason — no  suffident  reason,  for  refoang  to 
believe  it,  if  attested  by  witnesses — by  wit- 
nesses whose  character  is  not  exposed  to  any 
special  cause  of  suspidon."  Sudi  is  the  no- 
tion which  has  been  endeavoured  to  be  incnl- 
cated.  But  to  accede  to  any  sudi  doctrine — 
to  suppose  that  there  can  be  any  imaginable 
case  in  which  it  can  be  just  —  is  to  give  up, 
and  to  cidl  upon  ail  others  to  give  up,  the  use 
of  human  reason  altogether,  on  every  ques- 
tion of  evidence;  which  i»  as  much  as  to  aay, 
on  every  question  of  feet. 

In  the  same  strain,  the  only  language  with 
which  it  is  possible  to  reason  upon  the  aob- 
ject  shdl  be  protested  against,  and  denoon- 
ced  as  figurative,  improper,  and  unsuited  to 
the  subject:  in  the  same  strain,  and  with 
perfect  consistency.  The  end  in  view  is,  by- 
dint  of  ipse  dixit,  with  obscure  terrors  at  Ute 
back  of  it,  to  engage  men  to  believe,  with 
the  utmost  force  of  persuasion,  certain  sup- 
posed fects,  whidi  some  men  have  asserted, 
or  have  been  supposed  to  assert,  in  what- 
soever degree  improbable.  But,  to  this  de- 
sign idl  consideration  of  improbability  beuig 
hostile,  — all  language  in  whidi  improbability 
and  its  degrees  are  brought  to  view,  and  made 
the  subject  of  description,  will  of  course  be 
equally  so. 

When  reason  is  against  a  man,  a  man  will 
be  against  reason.  In  this  he  is  consistent : 
as  consistent  as  he  is  the  contrary,  when 
reason,  or  something  that  calls  itself  reason, 
is  employed  in  proving,  that  on  sudi  or  such 
a  subject,  reason  is  a  blind  guide,  and  that 
to  be  directed  by  her  is  unreasonable. 

When  a  man  is  seen  thus  occupied  sapping' 
the  foundations  of  human  reason,  and  with 
them  the  foundations  of  human  sodety,  and 
of  human  security  in  all  its  shapes,  how  shaD 
we  account  for  such  preposterous  industry  ? 
Before  him  lay  a  parcel  of  fiicts,  whidi, 
be  they  what  they  may  to  other  eyes,  to 
his,  at  any  rate,  seemed  improbable.  Im- 
probable as  they  were,  a  determination  bad 
been  taken  that  they  were  to  be  bdieved  at 
any  rate.  Readers  were  to  be  persuaded  to 
believe  them,  and  to  consider  him  as  befiev- 
ing  them  likewise ;  and  thus  the  argnmeat 
was  to  be  constructed :  **  There  is  an  innate 
propensity  in  every  human  being  to  believe 
whatever  is  said  by  any  other:  to  believe 
probable  things ;  to  believe,  moreover,  im- 
probable things.  That  the  pro^enaty  is  in- 
nate, is  evident ;  for  it  manifests  itself  in  eadi 
human  being,  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the 
commencement  of  his  experience :  of  his  expe- 
rience (to  wit)  of  the  agreement  effects  with 
the  reports  made  by  men  concerning  them. 
It  numifests  itself  with  peculiar  stroigth  in 
diildren:  with  the  greater  degree  of  strength, 
the  younger  they  are :  with  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  strength,  in  tikose  who  have  least  ex- 
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perience.  But,  forasmuch  as  this  propensity 
exists  on  all  occasions,  therefore  man  ought 
t4>  yield  to  it  on  all  occasions." 

Good;  when  the  propensity  exists;  ad. 
mitting  always,  that  whatsoever  propensity 
exists  in  a  man,  it  is  good  for  him  to  yield 
to.  But  in  the  instance  of  a  man  in  whom 
it  does  not  exist,  what  argument  does  it  af- 
ford? Is  one  man  obliged  to  believe,  or  is  it 
itufionable  for  him  to  believe,  a  thing,  and 
thst  an  improbable  thing,  only  because  an- 
other man  has  a  propensity  to  believe  it? 
Are  men  obliged  to  b^eve — is  it  reasonable 
for  them  to  believe — improbable  things,  be- 
cause children  do  ? 

Being  then  good  as  a  reason  for  believing, 
apply  this  innate  propensity  to  action.  Cor- 
re»poi^dent  to  the  believing  of  improbable 
things,  is  the  doing  of  foolish  ones:  what 
the  one  is  in  theory,  the  other  is  in  practice. 
Foolish  belief  if  there  be  any  sudi  thing, 
what  is  it?  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  belief  of  improbable  things.  A  has  a  pro- 
pensity to  do  foolish  things ;  therefore  it  is 
incumbent  on,  and  reasonable  for,  B  to  do 
ficM^igh  things :  children  are  apt  to  do  foolish 
things ;  th^fore,  so  ought  men. 


NOTE  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

Dr.  Price,  to  whose  honest,  but  rather  un* 
fortunately  successful,  mathematical  labours, 
England  is  indebted  for  the  sinking  fund  sys' 
tem,  gives  us  in  one  of  his  essays,  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration  of  the  probability  of 
improbabilities.  Imagine  a  lottery,^  says  he, 
with  a  million  of  blanks  to  a  prize:  take 
No.  I,  No.  1,000,001,  or  any  intermediate 
number ;  and  suppose  yourself  to  hear  of  its 
gaining  the  prize :  wo!uld  you  find  any  diffi- 
cttlty  in  believing  it  ?  No,  surely :  yet  here 
is  an  improbability  of  a  ndllion  to  one ;  and 
yet  you  bdlieve  it  without  difficulty.  lif  this 
ratio  does  not  import  sufficient  improbability, 
instead  of  millions  take  billions }  or,  instead 
of  billioos,  trillions,  and  so  on. 

Well  then,  since  we  must  stop  somewhere, 
we  wiU  stop  at  a  trOlion.  This  being  the 
nominal  ratio,  what  is  the  consequence? 
Answer:  That  the  real  ratio  is  that  of  1  to 
1.  One  little  circumstance  of  the  case  had 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  mathematical 
divine.  Of  the  trillion  and  one,  that  some 
one  ticket  should  gain  the  prize,  is  matter  of 
necessity :  and  of  them  all,  every  one  has  ex- 
actly as  good  a  chance  as  every  other.  Ma- 
thematicians, it  has  been  observed  (so  fond 
ore  they  of  m!*V^"g  display  of  the  hard-earned 
skin  acquired  by  them  in  the  management 
of  their  instmment)  are  apt  not  to  be  so 
scrupulous  as  might  be  wbhed  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  correctness  and  completeness 
of  the  data  which  they  assume,  and  on  which 
(hey  operoto. 


A  book  on  ship^bintding  will  be  fiUed  with 
letters  from  the  dose,  and  letters  from  the 
beginning  and  middle,  of  the  alphabet ;  and 
a  ship  built  upon  the  plan  proved  by  it  to 
give  the  maximum  of  velocity,  shall  not  sail ' 
perhaps  so  quick  as  One  built  by  a  carpenter^ 
whose  mathematics  had  terminated  at  the 
rule  of  three.  Why  ?  Because,  of  the  dozen 
or  half  dozen  influencing  circumstances,  on  the 
conjunct  operation  of  which  the  rate  of  sailing 
depends,  some  one  had  unfortunately  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  man  of  science. 

Halley,  whose  deficiency  in  Christian  faith 
was  not  much  less  notorious  than  fab  profi- 
ciency in  astronomy  and  mathematics,  thought 
he  had  given  a  deathblow  to  revealed  religion, 
when  he  had  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  a  paper  with  x's  andy's,  showing 
the  time  at  which  the  probative  force  of  aU 
testimony  would  be  reduced  to  an  evanes- 
cent quantity.  Yes^  if  testimony  had  no  other 
shape  to  exUbit  itself  in  than  the  oraL  But, 
not  to  speak  of  the  Shastera  and  the  Koran, 
— the  Bible,  against  which  the  attack  was  le- 
velled, comes  to  us  in  the  written  form :  and 
whatever  may  be  the  difference  in  point  of 
extent,  as  measured  by  numbers,  between  the 
judgment  that  will  be  passed  on  it  ten  thou« 
sand  years  hence,  and  the  judgment  passed 
on  it  at  present,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  say  on 
what  account  its  title  to  credence  should  by 
that  length  of  time,  or  anjr  greater  length  « 
time,  be  considered  as  diminished. 

PA&THER  NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

When  Dr.  Price  affirms  that  we  continually 
believe,  on  the  slightest  possible  evidenc^ 
things  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  he 
confounds  two  ideas  which  are  totally  dis- 
tinct from  one  another,  and  would  be  seen 
to  be  such,  did  they  not  unfortunately  hap^ 
pen  to  be  called  by  the  same  name :  these 
are,  improbability  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and 
mathematical  improbability.  In  the  latter  of 
these  senses  there  is  scarcely  any  event  which 
is  not  improbable :  in  the  former,  the  only  im- 
probable events  are  extraordinary  ones. 

In  the  language  of  common  life,  an  impro- 
bable event  means  an  event  which  is  discon- 
formable  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.' 
This  kind  of  improbability  constitutes  a  valid 
reason  for  disbelief;  because,  universal  ex- 
perience having  established  that  the  course 
of  nature  is  umform,  the  more  widely  an  al- 
leged event  differs  fix>m  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  the  smaller  is  the  probability  of  its 
being  true. 

In  the  language  of  mathematics,  the  word 
improbability  has  a  totally  different  mean- 
ing. In  the  mathematical  sense  of  the  word^ 
every  event  is  improbable,  of  the  happening 


•  See  Book  V.  OroumstantimL  Chap.  XVI, 
ImprobabUity  and  JmpoitiMliiy. 
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of  which  it  might  have  been  said  a  priori  that 
the  odds  were  against  it.  In  this  sense,  al- 
most all  events  which  ever  happen  are  impro- 
bable :  not  only  those  events  wluch  are  discon- 
formable,  but  even  those  events  which  are  in 
the  highest  degree  conformable,  to  the  course, 
and  even  to  the  most  ordinary  course,  of 
nature.  **  A  com  merchant  goes  into  a  gra- 
nary, and  takes  up  a  handful  of  grains  as  a 
sample :  there  are  millions  of  grains  in  the 
granary,  which  had  an  equal  chance  of  being 
taken  up.  According  to  Dr.  Price,  events 
which  happen  daily,  and  in  every  comer,  are 
extraordinary,  ana  highly  improbable.  The 
chances  were  infinitely  great  against  my  pla^ 
dng  my  foot,  when  I  rise  from  my  chair,  on 
the  precise  spot  where  I  have  placed  it ;  going 
on,  iR  this  manner,  from  one  example  to  an- 
other, nothing  can  happen  that  is  not  infinitely 
improbable.'^  7\xiitS  des  Prewes  Judiciaires, 
— translation;  p.  282. 

Tme  it  is,  in  all  these  cases  (as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  lottery,  supposed  by  Dr.  Price) 
there  is  what  would  be  called,  in  the  language 
of  the  doctrine  of  chances,  an  improbability, 
in  the  ratio  of  as  many  as  you  please  to  one : 
yet  it  would  obviously  be  absurd  to  make  this 
a  reason  for  refusing  our  belief  to  the  alleged 
event.  And  why  ?  Because,  though  it  is  in 
one  sense  an^  improbable  event,  it  is  not  an 
extraordinary  event ;  there  is  not  in  the  case 
so  much  as  a  shadow  of  disconformity  even 
to  the  most  ordinary  course  of  nature:  Bfa^ 
thematically  improbable  events  happen  every 
moment :  experience  affords  us  no  reason  for 
refusing  our  belief  to  them.  Extraordinary 
events  happen  rarely :  and  as  respects  them, 
consequently,  experience  does  afford  a  valid 
reason  for  doubt,  or  for  disbelief.  The  only 
question  in  any  such  case  is,  which  of  two 
things  would  be  most  disoonformable  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature :  that  the  event  in 
question  should  lurve  happened ;  or  that  the 
witnesses  by  whom  its  occurrence  is  aflSrmed, 
should  have  been  deceivers  or  deceived. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

HODfiS  09  INCORRECTNESS  IN  TESTIMONT. 

An  analytic  sketch  of  the  different  shapes  in 
which  fidsehood  is  wont  to  show  itself,  will 
not  be  altogether  without  its  use :  its*  par- 
ticular uses  in  practice  will  be  pointed  out 
presently. 

The  modSficatiens  of  fidsehood  may  be  de- 
duced, either  from  the  consideration  of  the 
I»rt  taken  by  the  wiH  in  relation  to  it,  or 
from  the  oon^feration  ofthe  factt  which  are 
the  subject-matter  of  the  picture  thus  de- 
viating ftom  the  line  of  lanth.  Those  which 
result  firom  the  former  toprc  will  be  brought 
to  view  in  the  next  chaprter.  There  remain 
those  which  respect  the  nature  of  the  foct  in 


question,  or  the  form  of  the  assertion  of  whic^ 
it  is  the  subject. 

Cause,  homicide.  Tithis  is  under  eTamina^ 
tion.  Question :  What  do  you  know  abovt 
this  business?  Answer:  1.  Reus  struck  De- 
functus ;  2.  Reus  did  not  strike  Defunctus  ; 
3.  I  know  not  whether  Reus  struck  Defunc- 
tus or  no.  Any  one  of  these  aiiswers,  it  is 
evident,  is  as  susceptible  of  folsehood  as  an- 
other. In  the  two  first?  cases',  the  fob^iood 
consists  in  fidse  assertion — affirmative  in  one 
case,  negative  in  the  other ;  in  the  third  can; 
it  consists  in  allegation  of  ignorance. 

1.  Falsehood,  in  the  way  of  positive  or  af^ 
firmative  assertion ;  2.  Falsehood,  in  the  wa/ 
of  negative  assertion ;  3.  Falsehood,  by  al- 
leged  ignorance. 

Falsehood  by  allegation  of  ignorance,  it  is 
evident,  is  alti^^ether  as  susceptiUe  of  men- 
dacity, as  fUsehood  in  the  way  of  naaer- 
tion  r  and  whenever  mendacity  is  an  obiect 
meet  for  pumdunent,  it  is  as  much  so  in  Ham 
shape  as  in  the  other.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
not  so  open  to  disproof  aa  the  other.  Why  ? 
Because,  in  this  case,  the  fiiet  whidi  b  the 
subject  of  the  fiilse  testimony  has  nothing' 
physical  in  it — is  purely  of  the  psydioloigicBl 
kind.  Were  it  exempt  from  punidmaent, 
there  would  be  no  witnesses  but  those  who 
are  called  willing  ones.  The  condition  of  n 
detinquent,  whatever  were  Hie  crime,  wonld 
be  subject  altogether  to  the  good  plessore 
of  the  individuids  whose  testimony  was  re- 
quisite to  ground  a  decision  on  that  side :  t» 
i^ord  him  impunity,  to  grant  him  a  virtoal 
pardon  and  protection,  nothing  more  would 
be  needful  on  their  part  than  to  say,  I  knew 
nothing,  or  I  remember  nothing,  about  the 
matter. 

To  protect  a  witness  (his  testimony  being 
necessary  to  conviction)  to  protect  him  against 
cross-examination  when  uttering  a  fiJsehood 
of  this  sort,  is  to  hold  out  impunity  to  the 
whole  catalogue  of  crimes.  On  a  memorable 
and  never-to-be-forgotten  occasion,  Engfisk 
judges,  all  with  one  voice  and  band,  acmi^ed 
not  to  aim  this  mortal  stab  at  penal  justice.* 
Impunity  to  a  crime  of  the  deepest  die — a 

plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  sovereign 

has  been  among  the  finits  of  it  in  practice.! 
Since  that  time,  judges  have  slunk  in  silence 
fit»m  the  precedent.^  But  the  decision  re- 
maining unreversed,  and,  but  for  legislative 
authority,  unreversri>le,  the  oonsequenoe  of 
the  depairture  is  not  the  restoration  of  justice, 
but,  on  each  future  occasion,  justice  or  im- 
puint]rat  the  option  of  the  judge. 

Question :  About  what  tiuckneas  was  the 
stick  with  n^ch  you  saw  Reus  strike  his  wife 
Defuncta  ?  Answer :  About  the  «J»^Vnftt  of 
a  man's  little  finger.  In  truth,  it  was  about 
the  thickness  of  a  man's  wrist.     Falsehood 


«  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings. 

t  Trial  of  Cxossfieid.       t  Trial  of  CodliBg. 
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in  tliis  sbape  laay  be  tenned  fiilsehood  in 

Question :  With  what  food  did  the  jailor 
Beus  feed  the  prisoner  Defiinctus  ?  Answer: 
With  sea-biacmt,  in  an  ordinarily  eatable  state. 
In  truth,  the  biscuit  was  rotten  and  mouldy 
in  gremt  part  Falsehood  in  this  shape  may 
may  be  termed  fidsehood  in  qwaUty, 

Under  what  tree  was  the  act  committed  ? 
said  Daniel  to  each  of  the  Elders,  separately. 
Under  a  mastic  tree,  said  the  one :  under  a 
holme  tree,  said  the  other.  In  truth,  not 
being  coomiitted  at  idl,  it  vras  not  committed 
under  any  tree.  Falsehood  in  this  shape  may 
be  termed  fidsehood  in  circumstance. 

The  distinction  between  hct  and  drcnm- 
stance,  it  should  here  be  noted,  is  extremely 
apt  to  be  obscure  and  indeterminate.  It  sup- 
poses the  individualization  of  each  feet — the 
boundary  line  which  divides  that  from  all 
other  facts — to  be  clear  and  determinate; 
whereas,  nothing  is  more  apt  to  be  indetermi- 
nate. It  supposes  the  distinction  between  fiuH; 
and  circumstance  to  be  dear  and  uniform ;  but 
nothing  is  more  rariable.  The  term  circum- 
stance is  but  relative :  a  circumstance  is  itself 
a  ftct,  any  one  of  a  number  of  fhets  considered 
as  MtmuUnff  round  the  principal  fact. 

The  &lsehood  diat  respectively  accompa- 
nied the  above-mentioned  assertions,  —  Reus 
scruck  Defimctus —  Reus  did  not  strike  De- 
fanctus —  presents  itself  in  a  shape  different 
from  any  of  the  above  three :  it  went  to  the 
act,  and  did  not  confine  itself  to  quantity, 
cpiality,  or  circumstance.  It  may  be  tenned 
frlsehood  in  toto,* 

Fialsehood  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  is 
tliat  sort  of  fidsehood  which  is  most  apt,  and 
indeed  almost  exdusivelv  apt,  to  be  produced 
by  bias.  Whether  proauced  by  bias  or  by 
mendadty,  it  is  in  general  peculiarly  difficult 
to  disprove :  it  is  accordingly  in  this  quarter, 
9oHr  as  concerns  physical  fids,  that  menda^ 
city  finds  its  surest  refuge. 

It  is,  however,  liable  ooougfa  to  be  disproved 
where  the  fiu;t  in  question  is  of  a  nature  to 
afford  real  evidence,  and  that  of  the  perma- 
nent kind :  if^  for  example,  the  stick,  or  the 
unwholesome  food,  having  been  impounded 
and  preserved,  come  to  be  produced  in  court 
But  if  the  thing,  the  condition  of  which  was 
the  sulfjeet  of  the  fidsehood,  be  not  forth 
eooing— whether  from  its  nature  (for  exam 
pie  wind  or  running  water,)  or  by  accident — 
this  means  of  detection  fiuls.  The  size  of 
the  stick  is  not  out  of  the  reach  of  subsequent 
measurement  c  the  force  with  which  the  blow 
was  given,  U ;  except  in  so  fiv  as  it  may  be 
guessed  at  from  the  appearance  of  the  wound 
er  bruise. 

*  But  as  drcumstance  is  a  name  that  may  be 
given  to  a  £ict  of  any  sort  falsehood  in  cimmi- 
sunce  and  faJsehood  in  Mo  may  in  this  vsfwct 
eoiadde. 


The  practical  use  of  these  distinctions  is 
this :  — In  the  case  where  the  fidsehood  is  only 
in  quantity  or  quality,  the  aberration  of  the 
evidence  from  the  truth  may  be  accompanied, 
or  not,  with  that  oonsdousness  which  gives 
it  the  denoBoination  of  un^i  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage :  in  the  case  where  the  evidence  is  &lse 
in  totOf  the  fidsehood  cannot  but  have  been 
accompanied  with  that  culpable  consciousness 
— it  cannot  have  been  otherwise  than  wilful^ 
unless  it  have  risen  from  that  sort  of  disorder 
in  the  imagination,  which  may  be  set  down  to 
the  account  of  insanity  while  it  lasts. 

Of  evidence  fidse  in  toto,  the  sort  of  evi^ 
dence  so  unhappily  fivquent  in  penal  causes, 
and  so  fiuniliar  accordingly  in  legal  language, 
under  the  name  of  aUlri  evidence,  may  serve 
as  an  example.  The  defendant  is  accused  of 
having  killed  a  man  with  a  hedge-stake,  at  a 
certain  place  and  time :  a  witness  is  produced, 
who  says,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  him ;  he 
was  conversing  with  me  at  another  place, 
considerably  distant  (naming  itj)  in  a  snudl 
room,  exactly  at  that  time.  The  evidence 
may  be  true  or  false ;  but  what  is  certain  is, 
that,  if  it  be  felse,  the  fidsehood  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  wilful,  barring  the  possibility 
that  one  man  may  have  been  taken  for  aa- 
other.  A  man  cannot  be  at  two  distant  places 
at  the  same  time ;  and,  with  the  exceptioa 
just  stated,  a  man  cannot,  in  the  compass  of 
a  small  room,  really  conceive  himself  to  have 
been  seeing  and  holding  converse  with  an- 
other man,  who,  in  hc^,  was  never  there. 

What  was  the  size  of  the  stake,  the  degree 
of  force  with  which  the  blow  was  given  ? — 
did  the  deceased,  on  his  part,  aim  a  blow  at 
the  defendant,  or  merely  endeavour  to  ward 
off  the  defendant's  blow? — all  these  are  so 
many  drcumstaoces,  in  respect  of  which  the 
mendacious  eondousness  .may  or  may  not  be 
present,  although  the  testimony  were  more 
or  less  unoonfonnable  to  the  exact  truth  of 
the  case — in  a  word,  were^Si^. 

Falsehood  ta  totOt  and  fidsehood  in  circvm^ 
Uance^  will  be  found,  accordingly,  to  differ, 
in  a  number  of  points  of  very  essential  im- 
portance in  practice. 

1.  Falsehood  in  toto  is,  in  a  deddedly  pre- 
eminent degree,  exposed  to  detection  and  dis- 
proof:  in  the  ^ase  of  fidsehood  in  drcum^ 
stance,  in  quantity,  or  quality,  the  facility, 
and  even  possibility  of  detection,  will  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  aberration  from  the  truth. 

2.  In  the  case  of  fidsehood  in  toto^  the  ab- 
erration,  as  already  observed,  cannot  but  be 
accompanied  with  mendadous  consciousness: 
fidsehood  in  quantity,  quality,  or  other  dr- 
cumstance, may  be  produced  bv  bia$,  by  the 
influence  of  motives  on  the  afl^ctions,  with- 
out being  accompanied  by  any  sudi  consdous- 
ness.f 


'^  For  the  explanation  of  mendacity  and  biaa 
ace  the  next  chapter.  The  meaning  of  the  term^ 
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3.  Falsehood  in  toto  is  acoordiiigly  that 
species  of  fidsdiood  of  which  a  man  is  in  ge- 
neral convicted,  when  he  is  conricted  of  per- 
jury. Perjury,  in  respect  of  quantity,  quality, 
or  other  drcumstance,  may  have  bec»i  com- 
mitted a  hundred  times,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  a  single  conviction  upon  sufficient 
grounds. 

Question  to  Reus :  What  was  your  inten- 
tion in  striking  Defunctus?  Answer:  To 
disable  him,  so  as  to  put  it  out  of  his  power 
to  hurt  me.  In  truth,  it  was  to  deprive  him 
of  life.  Question  :  By  what  motive  were  you 
instigated  to  strike  Defunctus  ?  Answer :  By 
self-preservation ;  the  desire  to  save  my  life. 
In  truth,  it  was  enmity :  his  own  life  was  in 
no  danger.  In  both  these  cases,  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  falsehood,  it  is  manifest,  was 
a  psychological  fiact :  in  the  preceding  cases, 
it  was  a  physical  feet. 

Psychological  fects,  it  is  evident,  present 
a  more  inviting  field  to  mendacity  than  is 
commonly  presented  by  physical  fects.  But 
this  does  not  hinder  the  application  of  pu- 
nishment, as  for  mendacity,  to  felsehood  in 
the  one  shape,  any  more  than  in  the  other. 
If  it  did,  —  in  this  case,  as  in  the  preceding 
one,  impunity  would  be  secured  to  many  a 
crime.  Not  but  that,  as  already  observed, 
psychological  fects  are  much  more  satisfec- 
torily  proved  by  circumstantial  than  by  direct 
evidence.  In  the  way  of  direct  evidence,  a 
feet  of  this  dass  cannot  be  proved  by  any 
person  but  the  one  person  whose  mental  fa- 
culties are  the  seat  of  it. 

The  field  of  motives  is  an  open  and  ample 
field  for  the  exercise  not  of  mendacity  oidy, 
but  of  bias.  The  tendency  of  bias  is  to  at- 
tribute the  greatest  share,  or  rather  the  whole 
agency,  in  the  production  of  the  act,  to  a 
particular  motive;  to  the  exclusion  of,  or 
m  preference  to,  whatever  others  may  have 
concurred  in  the  production  of  it.  Few  in- 
deed that  are  able,  scarce  any  that  are  willing, 
to  give,  on  every  occasion,  a  correct  account 
of  the  state  of  the  psychological  force  by 
which  their  conduct  hu  been  produced. 

Ask  Reus  for  his  own  motives,  — they  are 
the  most  laudable,  or,  in  defeult  of  laudable, 
the  most  justifiable,  or  at  least  excusable,  of 
any  that  can  be  found.  Ask  a  friend  of  Reus 
for  the  motives  of  Reus,  —  the  answer  is  the 
same.  Ask  Actor  for  the  motives  of  Reus, 
—  the  same  gradation,  the  order  only  re- 
versed. Ask  Reus  for  the  motive  which  gave 
birdl)  to  the  prosecution  on  the  part  of  Actor, 
—the  motive  of  course  is  the  most  odious  that 
can  be  found :  desire  of  gain,  if  it  be  a  case 
whidi  opens  a  door  to  gain ;  if  not,  enmity, 
though  not  imder  that  neutral  and  unimpas- 
sioned,  but  under  the  name  of  revenge  or 


fM  In  genend  ftuffidently  well  undentood  to  ren- 
der an  anticipated  expUmadon  of  them  in  this 
plaoe 


malice,  or  some  other  such  dyslogittic*  i 
Ask  a  friend  of  Reus,  or  an  enemy  of  Actor, 
— the  answer  is  the  same.  Ask  an  enemy  of 
Reus,  or  a  fiiend  of  Actor,  —  his  motive  waa 
public  spirit,  the  purest  public  spirit. 

Ask  an  EngHsh  lawyer,  — his  answer  wOI 
also  be,  public  spirit :  or  if,  under  the  name 
of  revenge  or  malice,  he  concludes  enmity  to 
have  had  its  share,  he  requires,  in  many  cases, 
no  other  ground  for  dismissing  the  prosecn- 
tion :  such  is  the  simplicity  of  English  law- 
yers, so  profound  their  ignorance  of  ^e  cauaea 
and  effects  of  human  actions,  and  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cases  in  which  the  nature 
of  the  motive  is  material  and  discoverable, 
and  those  in  which  it  is  irrelevant  and  in- 
ecrutable. 

Put  the  same  question  to  a  man  to  whom 
the  springs  of  action  are  known,  and  the  me- 
chanism of  the  human  mind  femifiar, — he  will 
soom  to  pretend  to  know  what  is  not  capaiMe 
of  being  known.  He  will  answer,  — deaure  €€ 
gain,  enmity,  public  spirit ; — these  motivea 
(not  to  speak  of  casual  ones)  any  one  exda- 
sively,  any  or  all  conjunctively,  and  in  any  oims 
of  the  whole  assemblage  of  imaginable  pro- 
portions— ^the  proportions  never  the  same  for 
two  days  or  two  hours  together,  nor  under- 
stood, or  so  much  as  inquired  into,  by  the  in- 
dividual himself. 

On  this  part  of  the  ground  of  the  evidence, 
a  work  replete  with  instruction  would  be  a 
collection  of  cases  of  prosecutions  for  perjury  ; 
the  cases  ranged  under  heads  expressive  of 
the  shape  in  which  the  felsehood  presented 
itself,  as  above.  The  mischief  is  obvious  and 
indisputable,  if  there  were  any  shape  in  which 
it  could  give  itself  a  promise  of  impunity  com- 
plete and  sure.  At  first,  the  prosecutions,  it 
seems  natural  to  suppose,  confined  themselves 
to  some  of  the  grosser  shapes.  As  human  in- 
telligence advances,  —  in  this  as  in  other 
lines,  the  field  of  punishment  will  naturally 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  complete 
cqmddenoe  with  the  field  of  crime. 

Hitherto  I  should  expect  to  find  felsehood 
in  toto  a  much  more  frequent  subject  for  a 
prosecution  of  this  kind,  than  felsehood  either 
m  quantity  or  in  qualitif. 

When  the  word  fid^ood  is  roentkned, 
the  modifications  that  will  be  by  fiv  the  moat 
apt  to  present  themselves,  are  Uioee  ordinary 
ones  which  have  been  already  mentiooed ;  vii. 
those  in  which  the  vehicle  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  it,  is  ordinary  language,  and  in 
which  felsehood,  if  tinctured  with  mcmdacity, 
and  uttered  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  is 
understood  to  come  under  the  denomination 
of  peijury. 

But  language,  verbal  discourse,  though  the 
most  common  and  convenient  vehicle  for  the 

*  The  word  dytiogittie  is  employed  by  Mr. 
Bentham  in  the  sense  of  vi/apero/tM ;  as  opposed 
to  eulogittic 
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eooveyance  of  ideas,  is  not  the  only  one.  Ac- 
eordngly,  under  the  head  of  circumstantial 
evidence,  it  becomes  necessary  to  add  de- 
portmgni,  as  a  necessary  supplement  to  lan- 
guage.* 

To  this  head  belong  the  following  modifi- 
cations of  falsehood,  some  of  which  have  been 
ahready  mentioned :  — 

1.  Graphical  forgery.  —  Forgery  in  relation 
to  written  documents :  the  species  of  forgery 
most  commonly  understood  under  that  name. 

2.  Monetary  forgery. — Forgery  in  relation 
to  the  current  coin. 

3.  Forgery  in  relation  to  evidentiary  marks 
of  ownership ;  ex,  gr,  landmarks :  the  owner's 
name  upon  his  linen,  or  other  goods. 

4.  Forgery  in  relation  to  evidentiary  marks 
of  authmhip :  ex.  gr.  the  marks  of  a  manu- 
£iCturer  or  vender,  upon  goods  made  or  sold 
by  him. 

5.  Forgery  of  real  evidence  at  large :  in 
particular,  forgery  in  relation  to  the  traces  of 
delinquency,  under  its  several  modifications. 

The  Romianists,  and  after  them  the  Eng- 
lish lawyers,  in  some  instances,  have  ranked 
under  the  common  generical  appellation  of  the 
crimen  faUiy  forgery  (at  least  in  some  of  the 
above  instances)  as  well  as  perjury :  fiilsehood 
in  this  ^vosi-couo^vui/ shape,  as  well  as  in  the 
shape  c^  ordinary  discourse.  Of  mendacity, 
except  where,  by  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  it 
has  been  nuule  to  receive  the  denomination 
of  perjury,  it  has  not  been  common  to  take 
notice,  either  under  that  or  any  other  name. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CBNIEAT.  TIBW  OF  TRB  PSTCHOLOOICAL  CAU- 
8B8  OF  COREECTNB8S  AND  COMPLETENESS, 
WITH  THBDl  CONTRARIES,  INCORRECTNESS 
AND  INCOMFLETENE88,  IN  TESTIMONY. 

In  a  tolerably  suflScient  degree  for  the  various 
purposes  of  life, — private  and  public,  domes- 
tic, Gommerda],  saentific,  political,  judicial, 
— is  human  testimony  in  general  fomid  con- 
formable to  the  truth  of  things.  At  the  same 
time,  in  instances  but  too  numerous,  it  fiiils 
of  being  so.  The  conformity  has  its  causes : 
the  disoonformity  has  its  causes  likewise.  In 
a  work  on  evidence,  all  these  causes  have  a 
daim  to  notice.  Where  mischief^  as  it  is  but 
loo  apt  to  be,  is  the  result  of  such  disconfor- 
mity, —  deception,  felse  judgment,  is  the  name 
etiher  of  the  mischief  itself,  or  of  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  it.  And  for  the  prevention  of 
this  mischief  there  is  no  other  course  so  sure 
as  that  which  includes  the  endeavour  to  avert 
it,  by  removing  or  counteracting  the  operation 
of  its  causes. 

The  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  trustworthi- 
ness and  untrustworthiness  in  evidence,  will 
probably,  without  much  ^fBculty,  be  acknow- 

*  See  Book  V.  CiremuimUial. 


ledged  to  be  an  interesting  pursuit :  interest- 
ing not  merely  as  a  field  of  speculation,  but 
with  a  view  to  practice. 

But  when  the  mode  of  applying  to  prac- 
tice whatever  information  may  be  obtaixiable, 
comes  upon  the  carpet,  opinions  will  not,  at 
first  view  at  least,  be  alike  uniform. 

The  practical  uses,  and  the  only  uses,  which 
present  themselves  to  my  view  as  proper  to  be 
made  of  it,  are  as  follow : — 

1.  To  put  the  legislator  and  the  judge  as 
fully  as  possible  upon  their  guard  against  the 
causes  of  untrustworthiness. 

2.  To  show  how  for  and  in  what  instances 
they  are  without,  and  how  for  within,  the 
reach  of  remedy. 

3.  bi  so  for  as  they  are  within  the  reach 
of  remedy,  to  point  out,  under  the  name  of 
the  causes  of  trustwortldness,  what  are  the 
proper  remedies,  and  in  what  way  they  may 
be  employed  to  the  best  possible  advantage : 
in  such  manner  as  to  leave  to  the  causes  of 
untrustworthiness  as  little  influence  as  pos- 
sible. 

To  the  above  operations,  which  are  but 
endeavours,  the  practice  of  men  of  law,  of 
judges  and  legislators,  has  not  been  content 
to  confine  itself:  it  has  taken  a  line  of  con- 
duct presenting  the  idea  of  greater  efficacv  j 
viz.  the  excluding  fi'om  the  fimction  of  a  wit- 
ness every  individual  in  whose  character  or 
situation  any  mark  or  symptom  of  untrust- 
worthiness has  presented  itse]£ 

The  light  in  which  the  subject  has  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  view,  has  compelled  me  to 
condude  that  the  idea  of  exclusion  is  alto- 
gether without  foundation  in  reason  and  uti- 
Uty :  that,  though  it  be  employed  by  lawyers 
in  all  nations,  no  nations,  in  this  respect,  are 
consistent  with  one  another,  nor  any  one 
consistent  with  itself:  that  the  practice  is 
not  reasonable  in  any  single  instance :  that 
it  is  mischievous  in  the  exact  degree  in  which 
it  is  extensive :  that,  if  in  any  nation  it  had 
been  consistently  pursued,  which  however  is 
impossible,  it  would  long  ago  have  given  a 
complete  impunity  to  every  imaginable  crime, 
and  cut  up  sodety  by  the  roots :  that,  in  the 
minds  of  its  authors,  it  has  its  seat, — as 
for  as  regards  their  intellects,  —  not  in  any 
comprehensive,  but  in  a  wonderfolly  narrow 
conception  of  the  springs  of  action,  and  the 
mechanism  of  the  mind :  —  as  for  as  regards 
their  will,  —  not  in  attention  and  anxiety, 
as  might  be  supposed,  but  in  indolence,  ne- 
gligence, and  indifference. 

Neverthdess,  as  a  system  of  law  in  whidi 
this  supposed  remedy  has  not  been  adopted, 
and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  employed,  is 
perhaps  nowhere  to  be  found — as  the  body  of 
prejudice  to  be  put  down  is  thus  colossal — it 
cannot  but  be  percdved  that  he  who  under- 
takes to  overthrow  it,  cannot  make  his  ground 
too  sure. 
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For  this  purpose,  and  because  the  practice 
of  exclusion  has  no  better  nor  other  cause 
than  the  observation  that,  in  each  instance, 
the  testimony  of  the  witness  is  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  some  motive,  acting  upon  him 
in  a  sinister  direction,  and  soliciting  him  to 
deviate  from  the  path  of  truth, — it  wiU  be 
necessary  to  take  a  complete  survey  of  the 
whole  catalogue  of  motives,  to  the  action  of 
which  the  wiU  of  man  i^  exposed.  It  will 
thence  be  seen,  that  for  the  same  reason  for 
-which,  in  the  character  of  a  witness,  any  one 
class  of  persons  ought  to  be  excluded,  so 
ought  every  other :  and  that,  in  the  character 
of  a  preservative  against  mendacity,  a  consis- 
tent system  of  exclusion  would  be  no  wiser  a 
remedy,  than  an  universal  deluge,  and  without 
an  ark,  would  be  against  any  other  vice. 

By  the  same  survey  by  which  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  exclusion  is  thus  indicated, 
the  reasonableness  of  suspicion  will  all  along 
be  brought  to  view :  and  if  in  this  way  it  be 
seen  to  fulfil  the  double  purpose  of  affording 
wholesome  instruction,  and  guarding  against 
pernicious  error,  the  labour  of  travelling 
through  it  need  the  less  be  grudged. 

The  application  of  the  lights  thus  collected, 
to  the  subject  of  exclusion,  will  be  the  busi- 
ness  of  a  separate  book.  In  the  present  book, 
lest  the  theoretical  survey  should  in  any  of 
its  points  be  suspected  of  being  without  use 
in  practice,  it  seemed  necessary  to  show  that 
the  practical  question,  as  between  exclusion 
and  non-exclusion,  is  the  chief  mark  which 
it  had  in  view ;  and  that  the  solution  of  that 
question  was  the  chief  of  the  objects  to  which 
it  owed  its  birth. 

To  begin,  then.  The  conformity  or  dis- 
conformity  of  the  testimony  of  a  witness  to 
the  truth  of  things,  to  the  real  state  of  the 
facts  which  constitute  the  subject-matter  of 
his  report,  depends  upon  the  state  of  his  men- 
tal faculties ;  viz.  partly  upon  the  state  of  the 
intellectual,  partly  upon  the  state  of  the  moral 
or  volitional,  department  of  his  mind. 

Incorrectness  and  incompleteness  in  testi- 
mony have  received  different  names,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  supposed  to  arise  frpm  causes 
the  seat  of  which  is  in  the  intellect,  or  from 
causes  the  seat  of  which  is  in  the  will. 

By  the  supposition,  the  picture  is  in  some 
respect  or  otiier  disconformable  to  the  origi- 
nal. Is  the  witness  completely  unconscious 
of  the  disconformity  ?  the  cause  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  hu  intellectual  faculties  merely :  his 
will  has  no  share  in  the  production  of  it :  the 
fiedsehood  was  not  on  his  part  a  wilful  one. 
Is  he  conscious  of  the  disconformity  ?  the 
cause  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  his 
volitional  fieu!ulty. 

Bnt  for  an  act  of  bis  will,  that  picture 
which  his  understanding  had  represented  to 
liim  as  false,  would  not  have  been  exhibited 
)t)y  him  as  true.    The  falsehood  b  therefore. 


in  this  respect  properly,  as  in  ordinary  dis- 
course it  is  fiuniliarily,  spoken  of  as  a  wilAil 
one. 

In  this  latter  case,  and  this  alone,  the 
falsehood  in  the  language  pf  Roman  law  is 
said  to  be  accompanied  with  dolus ;  i.  e,  de- 
ceit, or  at  any  rate  the  intention  to  produce 
deception  —  to  deceive :  with  dohu  ;  as  al«o 
with  mala  Jidea — an  inexpressive  term,  the 
import  of  which  has  been  placed  out  of  doubt 
by  use,  but  of  which  the  connexion  ynth.  its 
import,  and  with  its  synonyme,  as  above, 
would  not  be  very  easy  to  make  out* 

Ihlua  remains  peculiar  to  the  Romanists . 
mala  fides,  not  to  speak  of  its  negative  bcma 
fides,  has  been  borrowed  from  them,  and  been 
adopted  by  English  lawyers.  Of  both  of 
them  the  use  has  been  extended,  from  crimes 
of  fiilsehood,  to  all  other  crimes ;  from  delin- 
quency  by  Mse  testimony,  to  delinquency 
in  every  other  mode. 

The  inteUectal  faculties  concerned  in  tes- 
timony  may  be  comprised  under  four  heads : 
perception,  judgment,  memory,  expression; 
under  the  latter  being  included,  the  use  of 
the  corporeal  Beiculties  in  respect  of  the  sen- 
sible signs,  audible  or  visible,  by  means  of 
which  the  expression  is  performed. 

When,  with  reference  to  the  matter  of 
fact  which  is  or  ought  to  be  the  subject  of 
report,  these  four  fiunilties  are  all  of  them  in 
a  sound  and  perfect  state,  free  fitmi  infirmity. 
— correctness  and  completeness  on  the  part 
of  the  testimony,  so  far  as  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  intellectual  compartment  of  the 
deponent's  mind,  are  the  result:  when  in 
any  one  of  them  infirmity  or  deficiency  has 
place,  incorrectness  or  incompleteness  on  the 
part  of  the  testimony  is  liable  to  be  the  con- 
sequence :  nor,  so  fiur  as  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  intellectual  part  of  the  witness's 
frame,  can  these  defects  in  his  testimony  be 
referable,  either  of  them,  to  any  other  cause. 

To  present  a  more  particular  view  of  the 
ways  m  which  an  infirmity  or  weakness  of 
wmch  these  several  Acuities  are  respectively 
the  seats,  produces,  or  contributes  to  produce, 
in  the  testimony  of  a  witness,  <me  or  other 
of  th^te  defects,  will  be  the  business  of  the 
next  chapter. 

The  moral  faculties  concerned  may  be  com- 
prised under  two  heads ;  viz.  veracity  and  at- 
tention :  adding,  or  including,  their  respective 
opposites  or  negations,  viz.  mendacity,  and 
temerity,  or  negligence :  temerity  being  prin- 
cipally displayed  by  action,  t.  e.  by  utterance  ; 
negli^nce,  by  forbearance,  t.  e»  by  silence. 

Veracity  has  place,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
vriU,  the  wish,  the  desire,  the  endeavour,  of 
the  witness,  that  his  testimony,  and  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  it,  be  oonfiMmable  to 
the  real  st|ite  pf  the  case. 


*  For  malafidety  say,  perhaps,  insincerity :  for 
bonafides^  sincerity. 
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Bfendadty  bat  place,  in  so  far  as  it  ii  the 
-wiU,  the  wish,  the  desire,  the  endeavour,  of 
the  witness,  that  his  testimony,  or  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  it,  be  in  any  respect  un- 
conformable to  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

As  the  will  can  scarcely  exert  itself,  at 
least  with  any  considerable  degree  of  vigour, 
but  the  inteUectual  feculty  must,  in  a  more 
or  less  considerable  degree,  be  impressed  with 
«  consciousness  of  the  exertion  so  made  by 
the  moral  fiumlty ;  hence  Beilsehood,  when  in 
this  way  wilful,  is  generally,  and  in  a  man- 
ner  of  course,  in  the  mind  of  the  witness, 
accompanied  with  self-consdousness — with  a 
consciousness  of  its  own  existence.  The  two 
expressions,  wilful  falsehood  and  self-conscious 
falsehood,  become  thus  interconvertible  and 
juarly  synonymous. 

Verity  has  place,  in  so  far  as -^whatsoever 
Jbe  the  state  of  the  will,  of  the  volitional 
/OF  moral  faculty  of  the  witness,  on  the  occa- 
sion in  question, — the  report  made  by  him 
concerning  them,  in  and  by  his  testimony,  is 
ccmfonnable  to  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

Falsehood,  OTTSktherfaUity  (theword  being 
used  without  reference  to  veracity  or  men- 
dadty,)  has  place  in  so  far  as  —  whatsoever 
on  the  part  of  the  witness  be  the  state  of  his 
will,  in  relation  to  the  matters  of  fact  in 
question  —  his  testimony  fiuls  of  being  con- 
fiormable  to  the  real  state  of  the  case.* 

Be  the  attention  of  the  witness,  ever  so 
closely  applied  to  the  subject,  or  ever  so 
anxiously  occupied  in  giving  a  correct  and 


*  A  state  of  things  not  freouently  exemplified, 
Imt  by  no  means  incapable  m  being  exemplified, 
is,  when  a  witness,  wishing  and  endeavourinff  to 
Tcinder  his  testimony  in  this  or  that  respect  dis- 
oonformable  to  the  truth  of  the  case,  and  even 
believing  himself  to  be  so  doing,  renders  it  not- 
withstaxiding,  and  in  the  very  same  respects,  con- 
formable. 

In  this  case,  his  will  is  in  the  same  vicious  state 
as  in  ease  of  mendacitv ;  and  vet  neither  falsity, 
nor  consequently  meooadty,  is  the  result 

In  the  system  of  ethics  or  moral  philosophy 
laugfat  in  some  of  the  Enslish  schools,  a  distinc- 
tion is  taken  between  logical  and  ethical  false- 
hood. By  logical  falsehood  is  meant  falsehood  in 
gencxaL,  wh^her  referable  to  the  case  of  menda- 
city, as  above  described,  or  not;  by  ethical  false- 
hood is  denoted  mendaaty,  as  above  described. 

But,  for  the.  ease  where,  as  above,  falsehood 
being  mtended,  truth  is  notwithstanding  the  re- 
sult, the  nomenclature  of  that  svstem  mmishes 
not  any  appellative;  unless  etnical  falsehood, 
unacoompanied  by  logical,  be  taken  for  that  ap- 
peOadve. 

Of  him  who,  meaning  and  thinking  to  utter  a 
labdiooa,  speaks  truth  notwithstandioe,  the  act 
may  be  ccAsidered  as  an  attempt,  though  an  abor- 
tive attempt,  to  commit  mendaci^ :  and  in  respect 
of  oonsequesoes-^  mischievous  consequences,  the 
relation  m  the  inchoate  offence  to  the  consummate 
offence  is  the  same  in  the  instance  of  this,  as  in 
iht  instance  of  any  other  offence,  and  with  equal 
propriety  is  a^Mceptible  of  having  punishment 
attachecf  to  it. 


complete  expression  to  the  fects,  the  image 
of  which  is  presented  by  his  memorjf, — fitlsity 
on  the  part  of  his  testimony  may  in  any  de- 
gree happen  to  be  the  result ;  ex.  gr.  owing 
to  some  infirmity  in  one  or  other  of  the  four 
branches  above  mentioned  of  the  intellectual 
fi&culty. 

But  where,  mendacity  having  no  place, 
falsity  has  place  notwithstanding,  it  has  fre- 
quently for  its  cause  a  deficiency  in  respect 
of  that  due  measure  of  attention,  by  wUch. 
had  it  been,  as  but  for  his  de&ult  it  might 
have  been,  present,  the  picture  given  of  the 
fiict  by  his  testimony  would  have  been  ren- 
dered more  nearly  resembling  to  the  original 
— to  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

The  witness  has  uttered  what  was  untrue ; 
but  he  was  not  aware  of  its  being  so.  Was 
he  in  any  such  situation  as  called  upon  him, 
in  regard  to  justice,  before  he  undertook  to 
give  the  picture  in  question,  to  take  measures 
in  assuring  himself  of  the  correctness  of  it,  * 
— such  measures  as,  had  he  taken  them, 
would  have  saved  him  from  fidling  into  the 
error,  and  caused  him  either  to  have  declared 
his  inability  to  give  any  picture  of  the  trans- 
action, or  if  he  gave  any  picture,  to  give  a 
true  one  ?  If  he  was,  his  testimony,  though 
free  from  the  blame  of  insincerity,  is  not  con- 
sidered as  free  from  blame  altogether.  In 
respect  of  the  judgment,  the  erroneous  judg- 
ment, thus  formed  and  expressed  by  him,  — 
that  judgment  being,  for  want  of  that  at- 
tention which  he  might  have  bestowed  and 
ooght  to  have  bestowed  upon  it,  an  erroneous 
one, — blame,  viz.  the  blame  of  temerity  — 
ra^ess,  is  imputed  to  him,  and  to  such  his 
testimony.! 

In  case  of  fidsehood,  there  is  yet  another 
state  of  the  mind  whidi  requires  notice.  In 
English,  the  word  bias  is  employed  for  the 
expression  of  it :  it  is  the  state  which  a  man 
is  in,  when  he  is  said  to  have  a  bias  upon  his 
mind.  The  causes  of  bias  cannot  be  under- 
stood any  further  than  as  the  causes  of  men- 
dacity are  understood.  But  to  understand  it, 
viz.  by  means  of  its  relation  to  mendacity ,~- 
for  the  present,  nothing  further  is  necesary 
than  to  understand,  that  mendacity  has  con- 
stantly for  its  cause  some  one  or  more  motives 
(motive?  acting  upon  the  will  in  a  sinister 
direction — in  a  direction  tending,  in  matters 


t  In  the  language  of  the  Romanists,  culpa  and 
ietneritas.  These  terms,  however,  are  scarcely  so 
much  in  use  with  reference  to  falsehood,  an  in. 
strument  in  the  hands  of  delinquency  in  general, 
as  with  reference  to  this  or  that  particular  species 
of  delinquency.  English  lawyers  have  scarce  got 
to  the  length  of  this  distinction :  with  reference 
to  delinquency  in  general,  not  with  any  approach 
to  uniformity:  with  reference  to  the  offence  of 
fklse  testimony,  not  at  all.  In  a  prosecution  for 
pexjury,  mendacity  in  judidal  testimony  delivered 
upon  oath,  they  know  of  no  medium  between  self* 
cnminatiYe  consciousness  and  innocence. 
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of  testioiony,  to  produce  mendacity,)  and  tliat 
bias  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ^ese  same 
causes. 

Bias,  then,  is  a  tendency  to  fidsehood  in 
testimony,  produced  by  the  same  causes  as 
those  by  which  mendacity  is  produced — a 
tendency,  which,  even  when  reduced  to  act,  is 
not  accompanied  with  that  self-criminative 
consciousness  which  is  of  the  essence  of  men- 
dacity, and  which  distinguishes  it  from  un- 
mendadous  fidsehood,  accompanied  or  not 
accompanied  by  temerity.  The  mind  of  Titius 
is  under  a  bias :  his  situation  exposes  him  to 
the  action  of  some  motive  by  which  he  is 
urged  to  depart  from  the  line  of  truth.  He 
resists  the  impulse,  or  yields  to  it ;  he  ad- 
heres to  the  line  of  truth,  or  deviates  from 
it :  but,  if  he  deviates,  he  is  not  conscious  of 
his  doing  so ;  it  is  not  his  will,  his  intention, 
so  to  deviate :  the  fidsehood,  if  there  be  any 
in  his  testimony,  is  not  a  wilful  one. 

When  tiie  tendency  produced  by  bias  is 
reduced  into  act,  by  the  supposition  there  is 
no  mendacity  in  the  case,  though  the  effect 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  a  cause  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  by  which  mendacity  is 
apt  to  be  produced.  Is  there,  or  is  there  not, 
temerity  f  The  answer  is  not  easy :  nor  hap- 
pily very  material.  Men  in  general  are  not 
so  indulgent  as  to  be  thus  nice.  If  the  tes- 
timony of  Titius  is  seen  to  be  exposed  to  any 
of  tiie  causes  of  mendacity,  and  falsehood  in 
any  respect  is  understood  to  have  been  the 
result,  such  fidsehood  will  not  ordinarily  be 
understood  to  be  exempt  from  blame.  The 
best  that  can  easily  happen  to  it,  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  accompanied  by  temerity :  most 
men  would  be  apt  to  refer  it  to  mendacity, 
without  staying  to  think  of  bias. 

Bias,  being  thus  nearly  related  to  menda- 
city, will  require  little  separate  mention  to 
be  made  of  it :  having  the  same  causes,  it 
has,  when  it  has  any  effect,  the  same  effects; 
and  (with  the  exception  of  punishment,  pu- 
nishment applied  in  a  direct  way  by  appoint- 
ment of  law)  presents  a  demand  for  the  same 
remedies. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OP  THE  INTELLECTUAL  CAUSES  OF  CORRECT- 
NESS AND  COMPLETENESS  IN  TESTIMONY, 
WITH  THEIR  OPP08ITBS. 

When  a  statement  given  of  a  matter  of  fiict 
is  an  exact  picture  of  it — agrees  with  it  in  all 
points,  it  is  then  correct,  and  as  correct  as  it 
can  be :  when  it  fiuls  of  coinciding  with  it  in 
any  point,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  such 
fiiilure  it  is  incorrect.  Correctness,  properly 
speaking,  is  not  susceptible  of  degrees :  what- 
ever degrees  there  are  in  the  scale,  are  de- 
grees of  incorrectness. 

A  statement  which,  without  any  intention 


on  the  part  of  the  testifier  to  depart  from  the 
truth,  is  incorrect  in  any  respect,  may,  m  wX- 
ready  observed,  be  either  fidse  ui  fo<o,  orfrlw 
only  in  circumstance.  When  it  is  fiilse  m  to^ 
—  when  the  picture  which  it  exhibitahas  soi 
for  its  original  any  real  hct  whatever,  or  any 
fleature  or  circumstance  of  any  &ct, — it  ia  im 
that  case  the  mere  work  of  the  imaginatioo : 
of  which  afterwards.  When  it  is  false  only  in 
circumstance — when,  though  it  departs  froa 
the  original  in  some  points,  it  has  an  original 
from  whence  it  was  taken,  — the  cause  of  the 
departure  lies,  in  this  case,  in  one  or  uKire  of 
the  intellectual  fiu:ulties— perception,  judg- 
ment, memory,  or  expression — enumerated 
above. 

In  the  case  of  perception,  where  nf^  waa 
the  sense  through  the  medium  of  widch  the 
cognizance  of  the  hd  was  obtained,  the  light 
in  which  the  object  vras  placed  may  have 
been  faint;  or  a  part  of  it  only,  and  not  a 
sufficient  part,  may  on  that  occasion  have 
presented  itsdf  to  his  eye. 

In  the  case  of  hearing,  in  like  manner,  the 
sounds  which  reached  his  ear  may  have  been 
fiunt ;  or,  of  those  which  on  that  occasioo 
were  produced  by  the  sonorous  body,  parts 
only,  fmd  those  broken  and  interrupted,  readi- 
ed his  ear :  in  the  case  of  words  spoken,  the 
vdoe  of  the  speaker  may  have  been  fiunt,  the 
distance  at  which  he  stood  considerable,  and, 
from  one  cause  or  the  other,  of  the  words 
of  which  the  discourse  was  composed,  aome 
excited,  some  fiuled  of  exciting,  a  ifistinct 
perception.  And  so  on  through  the  leas  in- 
structive and  less  constantly  active  senaea — 
the  touch,  the  smell,  the  taste. 

So  intimate  is  the  connexion  between  the 
two  phenomena, — the  perception,  the  im- 
pression ii»de  on  the  organ  of  sense,  —  and 
the  act  of  the  judgm^t  performed  in  oonae- 
quence,  the  inference  drawn  from^  the  im- 
pression, the  inforence  made  by  the  judgment 
in  relation  to  the  supposed  cause  of  it ;  so 
prodigious  is  the  rapi^ty  with  which,  in  oMMt 
instances,  the  consequent  judgment  succeeds 
to  the  antec^ent  perception  ;*  that,  by  him 
who  has  not  by  some  special  motive  been  led 
to  the  maldng  of  the  analysis,  the  distinction 
will  be  apt  to  pass  unperoeived. 

Among  the  topics  of  disputation,  wId^ 
having  been  handed  down  from  past  ages,  are 
agitated,  or  used  at  least  to  be  agitated,  in 


*  Concave  a  song,  sun^  by  a  female  to 
harpsichord,  with  a  bar  in  it  composed  of  de 
senuquavos,  or  other  notes  ezpressiTe  of  the 

auickest  time :  suppose  her  to  j^j  and  sing  horn 
le  score,  playing  oonstandy  either  diree  or  fonr 


parts  at  onee,  and  singing  at  die  i 
fourth  or  fiiUi :  not  one  of  these  notes,  die  pvo. 
duction  of  which  has  not  been  preceded  by  an  act 
of  vision,  a  perception  of  the  muaaJ  diaiactcr, 
and  a  judgment  declarative  of  its  cause  and  signi- 
fication,  its  relation  to  the  i9st  of  the  DOtei  fat  |0oa 
and  time,  ftc 
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the  logical  schools  at  the  EZiiglish  universi- 
ties, one  is,  the  question  whether  sense  is  or 
is  not  capable  of  being  deceived  ?  To  give  a 
just  answer  to  tins  question,  the  process  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  by  the  words  sense,  sen- 
sation, requires  to  be  decomposed  as  above. 
Deception  is  an  attribute  of  the  judgment 
only :  to  have  been  deeeived,  is  to  have  passed 
an  erroneous  judgment,  a  judgment  more  or 
lets  disagreeing  with  the  fitct.  So  &r,  then, 
as  judgment  is  not  concerned  in  sensation, 
sensation  is  not  capable  of  being  deceived : 
so  fitf  as  judgment  is  concerned  in  sensation, 
sensation  b  capable  of  being  deceived.  An 
impression  either  has  been  received,  or  it 
has  not:  if  it  has,  there  is  no  deception  in 
that  case  ;  if  it  has  not,  neither  is  there  any 
deception  in  that  case.  The  impression  is, 
in  case  of  sight,  the  sort  of  sensation  pro- 
duced by  the  striking  of  rays  of  light  arranged 
in  a  certain  order  upon  the  retina ;  in  case  of 
bearing,  the  sort  of  feeling  produced  by  the 
vibration  given  to  the  air  by  the  sonorous 
body,  and  from  the  air  communicated  to  the 
mnditory  nerve.* 

When  the  judgment  has  been  rendered  er- 
roneous by  want  of  attention,  and  that  defect 
of  attention  has  been  produced  by  want  of 
interest — that  is,  of  motive — this  modifica- 
tion of  the  causeoferror  in  testimony  b  to  be 
considered  under  the  head  of  moral,  not  of 
intellectual,  causes. 

Perception  may  have  been  rendered  faint 
or  indistinct  by  old  age :  attention  may  have 
been  rendered  indifferent,  judgment  hasty, 
negligent,  sod  erroneous,  by  want  of  know- 
lei^e,  general  or  particular,  absolute  or  re-» 
latiTC — the  fruit  of  relative  experience,  ob- 
•enratioii,  information,  and  meditation.  Want 

*  When,  by  the  extrusion  of  the  pretematu- 
rally  opaque  hnmour  of  the  eye,  a  person  bom 
blind  has  received  hb  sight  at  an  age  somewhat 
advanced,  at  a  4ime  when  the  judnnent,  so  Isr  ss 
it  has  had  ground  to  exeidse  itself  upon,  has  been 
matured,^  all  obJecU  have  at  first  appeared  to  be 
equally  near.  The  picture  psioted  on  the  retina 
cannot  in  thb  case  have  been  different  from  what 
it  would  have  been  in  the  esse  of  a  person  of  the 
same  age,  by  whom  the  art  of  seemg  had  been 
•eqntred  in  the  usual  grsdual  manner.  It  has 
been  the  judgment,  then,  and  not  sensation,  that 
Imm  in  this  case  been  in  &ult  It  is  only  by  de- 
frees,  by  incessant  exercise  of  the  judgment,  by 
comparing  the  sensation  produced  by  an  obiect  at 
a  less  disunce  with  the  sensation  produced  by  the 
same  object  at  a  greater  dbtance,  that  the  judg- 
has  learnt,  with  that  varbble  degree  of  ac- 
f  whidi  bekmn  to  die  human  judgment  in 
cases,  the  art  ^  placing  objects  at  their  pro- 
per distances. 

A  sensation  similar  to  that  produced  by  rays  of 
fight,  may  be  produced  by  a  different  cause:  for 
instimee,  a  slii^t  blow  when  die  eyes  are  shut,  or 
a  galvanic  stream.  But  though  the  judgment 
Mooanccs  the  cause  of  the  sensation  to  be  dif- 
fefcttt  in  the  two  ciscs,  the  senaatioD  itself  b  the 
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of  relative  knowledge  may  be  indicated  by 
condition  in  life,  by  immaturity  of  age,  and 
by  insanity.  False  opinion,  a  still  more  power* 
ful  cause  of  incorrectness  than  simple  igno- 
rance, may  be  indicated  in  some  instances  by 
the  ]ike  marks. 

Where  the  chemist  and  the  physician  see  a 
dangerous  poison,  the  kitchen-maid  may  see 
nothing  more  than  an  immaterial  flaw  in  one 
of  her  pans ;  the  cook  may  behold  an  innocent 
means  of  recommending  herself  to  the  palate 
through  the  medium  of  the  eye. 

Where  the  botanist  sees  a  rare,  and  perhaps 
new,  plant,  the  husbandman  sees  a  weed; 
where  the  mineralogist  sees  a  new  ore,  preg- 
nant with  some  new  metal,  the  labourer  sees 
a  lump  of  dirt,  not  dbtinguishable  from  the 
rest,  unless  it  be  by  being  heavier  and  more 
troublesome.  The  same  dbtinction  may  be 
pursued  through  the  whole  field  of  social  oc- 
cupation, and  through  every  walk  (^  science. 

Under  tntaatfy  are  included  idiocy  and  ht' 
nactf :  the  former  a  permanent  disorder,  and 
thence  indicated  by  permanent  marks;  the 
other  an  occasional  one :  th^  former,  there- 
fore, presenting  itself  with  greater  certamty 
to  the  cognizance  of  the  judge.  Lunacy  does 
not  so  much  weaken  the  judging  ^ulty,  as 
dbturb  and  delude  it  with  false  opinions,  the 
product  of  the  imagination ;  and  1iit|s  belongs 
to  an  ^uing  head.  In  both  shapes,  insanity 
may  differ  from  itself  in  strength,  by  an  infi- 
nity of  shades — few,  if  any,  distinguishable 
by  any  exact  criterion,  or  measurable  by  any 
applicable  scale. 

Another  intellectual  cause  of  incorrectness 
in  human  testimony,  b  fiiilure  of  memory. 
A  failure  of  thb  sort  may  have  had  for  its 
cause,  either  some  original  fiuntness  or  indis- 
tinctness in  the  act  or  acts  of  perception,  as 
above  described,  or  else  the  lapse  of  time-^ 
the  length  of  the  mterval  between  the  point 
of  time  at  which  the  &ct  presented  itself  to 
the  conception  of  the  witness,  and  the  point 
of  time  at  which  it  happens  to  him  to  exhibit 
hb  statement  of  it  for  the  information  of  the 
judge. 

From  the  weakness  of  the  memory  may 
result  two  different,  and  in  some  respects 
opposite,  effects :  non-recoUection,  and  fiilse 
recollection. 

Though  the  correctness  of  the  conception 
entertained  of  the  hct  admits  of  no  gradations 
upwards,  yet  thb  b  not  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  vivacity  of  it — the  quality  on  which 
its  correctness  at  any  subsequent  and  widely 
distant  point  of  time  so  materially  depends. 
Perfect  correctness  of  conception  may  be 
stated  as  a  result  more  usual,  more  ordinary, 
perhaps,  than  any  degree  of  incorrectness: 
but  were  it  possible  to  determine  the  most 
ordinary  degree  of  vivacity,  we  should  find 
as  many  gradations  above  that  mark,  perhaps, 
as  below  it.     The  highest  point  in  it  might 
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be  described  as  being  immediately  below  that 
at  which  a  morbid  suspension  of  the  sensitive 
fKulty,  or  a  morbid  disturbance  of  the  rea* 
Boning  faculty — insanity,  in  a  word,  transient 
or  permanent — would  ensue. 

Importance  in  the  fiurt,  as  above  described, 
is  the  quality  with  which  the  degree  of  this 
vivacity  will  have  been  connected.  This, 
like  the  vivacity  which  is  its  effect,  will  be 
susceptible  of  aU  manner  of  degrees — above, 
as  well  as  below,  the  middle  mark.  There 
are  some  fiicts  (and  such  are  the  infinite  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  facts  observed,) 
so  unimportant  as  to  be  capable  of  escaping 
out  of  any  man's  memory  the  next  minute 
after  that  in  which  the  perception  of  them 
has  taken  place :  there  are  others,  of  which 
the  importance,  either  absolute  or  relative, 
with  regard  to  the  individual,  is  so  great, 
that,  unless  on  the  supposition  of  an  sdmost 
total  decay  of  the  faculty,  through  old  age 
or  disease,  it  will  not  be  credible  that  the 
picture  of  them  should  have  been  effiu:ed  out 
of  his  memory  by  any  length  of  time. 

As  importance  may  rise  to  any  degree  in 
the  scale  above  the  middle,  so  any  degree  of 
faintness  that  might  have  been  produced  by 
etaleness,  may  have  been  compensated  for  by 
importance. 

The  importance  of  the  fiict  may  be  either 
intrinsic,  or  in  the  way  of  association  merely; 
viz.  in  respect  of  the  property  it  has  acquired 
by  the  influence  of  the  principle  of  association, 
of  calling  up  and  presenting  to  the  mind  the 
idea  of  some  other  fact,  which  has  an  impor- 
tance of  its  own.  A  drop  of  blood  observed 
in  a  particular  place  may  serve  to  indicate  a 
murder :  a  knife  of  a  particular  appearance, 
found  in  a  particular  place,  may  serve  to 
indicate  the  person  of  the  murderer.  Con- 
nected in  the  mind  of  a  percipient  witness 
with  the  idea  of  that  atrocious  crime,  these 
circumstances  will  possess  the  degree  of  im- 
portance due  to  them :  their  apparent  impor- 
tance will,  in  his  mind,  stand  on  a  level  with 
their  real  importance.  Taken  separately,  and 
without  any  such  connexion,  thei;-  apparent 
importance  would  have  been  as  nothing ;  and 
no  sooner  had  they  foimd  their  way  into  the 
conception,  than  they  would  have  noade  their 
escape  out  of  the  memory.  In  a  butcher's 
flhop,  neither  the  knife  nor  the  blood — neither 
a  few  drops  of  it  nor  a  whole  puddle,  would 
have  attracted  the  slightest  notice. 

Oblivion — forgetfiilness — is  not  the  only 
failing  of  which  the  memory  is  susceptible : 
erroneous  recollection  is  another.  Without 
any  the  least  fiilse  consciousness  as  to  any 
pHoint  whatever — without  any  intention  or  de- 
sire of  departing  in  any  point  from  the  strict 
line  of  truth — a  supposed  recollection  may  be 
frlse,  not  only  in  quantity,  quality,  or  other 
circumstance,  but  even  in  toto.  I  can  speak 
from  experience.    Recollection  false  even  in  \ 


toto  is  what  it  has  every  now  and  then  hap- 
pened to  me  to  detect  myself  in.  I  should 
expect  to  find  this  to  be  the  case  more  or  less 
with  everybody.  I  speak  of  recollections 
devoid  of  all  importance,  and  the  expression 
of  which  has  never  gone  forth,  nor  been  in- 
tended to  go  forth,  out  of  my  own  breast : 
and  in  respect  of  which,  all  inducements  to 
mendacity,  all  causes  of  bias,  have  conse- 
quently been  out  of  the  question. 

One  drcumstanoe,  however,  has  been  com- 
mon (if  in  this  instance  too  I  do  not  misrecbl- 
lect)  to  aU  these  instances  of  miareoollection 
and  fiilse  recollection :  the  image  of  the  sup- 
posed transaction  has  been  fiiint  and  dubious. 
It  has  been  deduced,  as  it  were,  in  the  way 
of  inference,  from  some  real  and  better  recol- 
lected fieurts,  whidi  have  operated  as  eviden- 
tiary facts  with  relation  to  these  fidse  ones. 
It  might  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  the  ima- 
g^tion,  were  it  not  for  its  having  a  distinct 
and  solid  ground  to  rest  upon  in  the  truth  of 
things. 

A  proof  of  the  difference  has  been  afforded, 
when,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  or  dis- 
confirming  the  truth  of  a  dubious  recoUection 
of  this  sort,  I  have  communicated  it  to  some 
other  person,  whose  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation or  means  of  judgment  have  appeared 
to  render  him  more  or  less  qualified  to  help 
me  out.  By  his  recollection  or  opinion,  my 
own  supposed  recollection  has  been  influenced. 
Supposing  his  persuasion  to  a  certain  degree 
strong,  it  has  determined  mine :  my  supposed 
recollection  has  appeared  true  or  fiUse  to  me, 
according  as  it  has  appeared  true  or  fidse  to 
him. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  recollection 
the  internal  evidence,  is  clear  and  strong  to 
a  certain  degree,  there  is  no  room  left  for 
any  such  external  evidence  to  operate.  To 
every  nun,  recollections  must  present  them- 
selves in  multitudes — recollections  even  of 
the  most  ancient  facts,  against  which  the  evi- 
dence of  all  mankind  would  not  predominate 
in  his  breast. 

A  recollection  which  is  false  in  circum- 
stance only,  may  be  so,  either  by  being  super- 
added to  such  parts  of  the  recollection  as 
are  true,  or  suMituted  to  one  or  OBore  of 
them.  The  case  of  substitution,  though  the 
more  natural  and  usual  case,  is  in  its  descrip. 
tion  the  least  simple.  It  b  resolvable  into 
the  two  opposite  modes  of  felsehood,  obUtera- 
tive  and  fiibricative :  a  true  part  of  the  scene, 
as  it  once  stood  painted,  is  rubbed  out,  and 
a  false  object  painted  in  the  room  of  it. 

A  recollection  fiilse  in  toto^  is  as  easy  to 
describe  and  conceive  as  a  recollection  fiUse 
in  circumstance.  It,  however,  scarcely  ad- 
mits of  being  realized.  Recollection,  if  it  be 
recollection,  must  have  had  some  ground, 
how  narrow  soever,  in  the  truth  of  things, 
\o  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  conceptioa 
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of  the  &lse  fiu^ts.  Take  away  this  portion  of 
the  true  ground,  the  picture  is  the  work,  not 
in  any  respeet  of  the  recollection,  hut  of  the 
imagination  merely.  The  original  picture  is 
completely  rubbed  out  by  the  hand  of  obli- 
▼ion ;  and  fimcy  has  painted  a  picture  of  an- 
other imaginary  fact  in  the  place  of  it. 

There  are  two  causes,  by  the  influence  of 
which  memory  may  be  refreshed,  and  by  that 
means  rendered,  at  the  time  of  deposition, 
more  vind  than,  by  reason  of  the  joint  in- 
fluence of  the  importance  of  the  fact  and  the 
andentness  of  it,  it  would  otherwise  be. 

One  is,  intermediate  statements ;  by  which 
are  supposed,  intermediate  recollections.  The 
oftener  a  man  has  had  to  give  an  account  of 
a  &ct,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  have  forgotten 
it,  or  in  any  point  misremembered  it.  If  in 
writing,  the  refreshing  touch  will  naturally 
hsTe  been  so  much  the  stronger ;  inasmuch  as 
the  committing  of  a  statement  of  any  kind  to 
writing,  calls  forth  unavoidably  a  greater  de- 
gree of  attention  than  the  exhibition  of  it  vivd 
voce  in  the  way  of  ordinary  conversation. 

Another  is,  fresh  incidents — perception 
of  fr^sh  incidents,  or  receipt  of  any  state- 
ment, oral  or  written,  of  any  fresh  incidents 

—  connected  in  the  way  of  association  with 
the  fiu!t  in  question.  The  sight  of  the  spot 
where  I  have  once  met  a  friend,  now  far  dis- 
tant,  recalls  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  friend 
himself;  and  not  only  of  himself,  but  of  what 
passed  between  us  in  that  place. 

Of  intermediate  recollections  whidi  have 
not  been  productive  of  any  fresh  statement 

—  of  mere  intransitive  recollections,  whidi 
hare  never,  through  the  medium  of  either 
ihe  tongue  or  the  pen  of  the  witness,  made 
iheir  way  out  of  his  mind — the  effect,  though 
not  equal  in  degree,  will  of  course  be  of  the 
Mme  kind.  By  recollection,  even  of  thb 
silent  sort,  the  picture  cannot  but  have  re- 
ceived a  degree  of  refreshment  —  a  degree  the 
more  considerable,  the  oftener  this  mental 
operation  has  been  repeated.  The  circum* 
stance  is  here  mentioned,  lest  the  conception 
given  of  the  subject  should  be  incomplete :  but 
in  practice,  no  application  can  be  made  of  it. 

When  the  memory  of  a  witness,  whose 
testimony  is  exhibited  in  a  court  of  justice, 
is  known  to  have  been  refreriied,  this  dr- 
comstance  will  naturally  have  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  degree  of  persuasion  pro- 
duced by  his  evidence.  If  the  agreement 
between  the  two  statements  be  substantially 
complete,  the  persuasive  force  of  the  evidence 
may  in  tlds  way  receive  considerable  increase. 
If  there  be  any  material  variance,  it  will  be 
a  sign  that,  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
statements —  the  judicial,  and  the  prior  non- 
judicial one  — ^there  must  have  been  a  tincture 
of  incorrectness,  accompanied  or  not  by  men- 
dacity, as  the  case  may  be.  And  the  stronger 
the  degree  of  refreshment,  the  less  likely  Uie 
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incorrectness  to  have  been  unaccompanied  by 
consciousness. 

The  last  of  the  causes  of  incorrectness  in 
evidence,  above  enimieratcd,  is  inaptitude  of 
expression.  The  picture  of  the  fiict,  as  painted 
in  the  memory  of  the  witness  at  the  time  of 
deposition,  may  be  ever  so  correct;  yet  if 
the  copy  exhibited  by  the  words  and  other 
signs  employed  by  him  for  the  expression  of 
it  be  otherwise  than  correct,  such  accordingly 
will  be  his  evidence.  By  an  infelicity  in  the 
expression,  the  fruit  of  the  most  correct  per^ 
ception,  and  the  most  retentive  memory,  may 
be  rendered  abortive.* 

On  comparing  the  aberration  liable  to  be 
produced  by  inaptness  of  expression,  with 
the  aberration  producible  by  non-recollection 
or  false  recollection,  the  following  differences 
appear  discernible 

The  aberration  by  expression  seems  liable 
to  be  more  wide  than  the  aberration  of  the 
memory.  It  is  capable  of  giving  to  the  evi- 
dence a  purport  even  directly  opposite  to  the 
true  one.  The  reason  is,  that  a  recollection^ 
however  false,  if  it  be  not  false  in  toto,  will, 
in  some  feature  of  it,  be  conformable  to  the 
truth :  and  the  improbability  of  a  recollection 
fidse  t'fi  toto  has  already  been  exhibited.  Re- 
collection (as  contradistinguished  from  mere 
imagination,)  having  its  basis  in  truth,  can 
scarcely  be  removed  from  that  basis  altoge- 
ther. Expression,  on  the  other  hand,  has  nO 
necessary  tie  by  which  the  words  are  confined 
to  any  degree  of  conformity  with  the  ideas  they 
were  intended  to  represent.  The  aberration 
is  capable  in  this  case  of  being  so  complete, 
that  the  fiict,  as  actually  expressed,  may  be 

*  In  the  history  of  French  jurisprudence,  a 
case,  it  is  said,  may  be  foimd.  m  wnich  inaccu-« 
racy  of  expression  cost  a  man  his  life.  A  witness 
having  been  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  de^ 
fenduit,  and  having  been  asked  whether  he  was 
the  person  by  whom  the  act  was  done,  which 
he  had  seen  done,  answered  in  the  negative. 
^^  Blessed  be  God!*^  exclaims  the  defendant— 
'*  here  is  a  man  —  qui  ne  m^awu  reconnu  — 
who  has  not  recognised  me.'*  What  be  should 
have  said  —  what  be  would  have  said,  had  he 
given  a  just  expression  to  what  he  meant,  was  -— 
**  Here  is  a  man  qui  a  reconnu  que  ce  rCitoil 
pat  moi —  who  has  recognised,  declared,  t^at  it 
was  not  I."—  Sec  Voltaire, '*  Essai  sur  les  Proba- 
bilitds  en  fait  de  Justice,  Politique,**  torn.  ii. 

Entire  provinces,  and  even  nations,  have  beetf 
uxed  bj  a  common  opinion  with  a  sort  of  ende^ 
mial  inaccuracy  of  expression.  Nations  the  most 
distinguished  tor  talent  and  genius,  may  be.re- 
ferredtto  as  examples:  and,  m  the  case  of  these 
nations,  inaccuracy  of  testimony  has  been  in  an 
equal  degree  the  subiect  of  remark.  Of  this  in. 
accuracy,  supposing  It  to  be  real,  the  state  of  the 
moral  nculiies  appears  commonlv  to  have  been 
looked  to  as  the  principal, if  not  the  only,  cause: 
but  in  the  production  of  the  effect,  there  seems 
Ucde  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  state  of  the 
intelleclual  fitculties  may  have  poiseMed  a  consi* 
derable  s&aia. 
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the  exict  opposite  of  the  fiict  as  intended  to 
be  expressed.  In  the  English  language,  two 
negatives,  in  correct  and  polished  language, 
are  equivalent  to  an  affirmative :  in  the  lui- 
guage  of  the  illiterate  classes,  they  amount 
frequently  to  no  more  than  a  negative.  In 
the  French  tongue,  negative  is  added  to  ne- 
gative, on  many  occasions,  without  reversing 
^e  proposition,  in  the  language  of  all  classes. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  aberration  arising 
from  this  cause  does  not  appear  to  be  alto- 
gether so  natural,  or  likely  to  be  so  frequent, 
as  an  aberration  arising  from  weakness  of 
memory :  at  least,  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
have  any  considerable  effect  on  the  persua- 
sion of  the  judge.  The  reason  is,  that  if  the 
aberration  be  apparent,  it  will  naturally  re- 
ceive correction  frt>m  the  remarks  and  ques« 
tions  that  in  each  case  may  be  expected  from 
the  judge ;  whereas  a  defect  of  recollection 
is  little  capable  of  receiving  any  such  assist- 
ance. 

In  this  respect  it  stands  on  a  different  foot- 
ing, according  to  the  form  in  which  the  tes- 
timony is  presented  to  the  judge — according 
as  it  is  exhibited  in  writing,  or  viva  voce. 
Exhibited  in  writing,  it  is  less  exposed  to  be 
incorrect  in  point  of  expression,  on  account 
of  the  assistance  it  will  naturally  receive  from 
the  hands  of  the  professional  assistant  of  the 
party  whose  evidence  it  is,  if  a  litigant  party,* 
or  by  whom  the  evidence  was  called  forrf 
but  in  this  case  it  has  no  chance  of  receiving 
correction  from  the  judge.  Exhibited  vivi 
voce,  it  is  much  more  exposed  to  be  incorrect 
at  first  utterance,  but  has  the  advantage  of 
being  open  to  correction  from  the  judge ;  viz. 
either  from  the  judge  immediately,  o^  under 
his  authority,  from  the  professional  assistant 
of  one  or  other  of  the  parties. 

Incorrectness  frtmitMs  source,  in  the  course 
of  a  vied  voce  examination,  can,  therefore, 
seldom  take  place  in  any  very  essential  cir- 
cumstance, without  some  degree  of  blame  on 
the  part  of  the  judge  ;  nor,  on  that  and  other 
accounts,  without  some  degree  of  blame  on 
the  part  of  the  system  of  procedure.  { 

In  the  case  of  vivA  voce  examination,  ti- 
midity is,  perhaps,  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  incorrectness  in  the  expression.  Of  this 
timidity,  the  causes  of  a  higher  order  are 
principally  to  be  found  in  inferiority  in  respect 
of  rank,  sex,  and  age.  The  degree  of  it  is  of 
course  susceptible  of  an  infinity  of  gradations, 
according  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  indivi- 
dual.  The  highest  gradations  will  be  found 
in  the  case  where  it  has  sex  for  its  cause ; 
especially  when  that  cause  is  combined  with 
that  which  results  from  age.     It  will  be  in- 

*  As  in  case  of  an  answer  in  equity,  under  the 
English  law. 

f  As  in  the  case  of  an  affidavit,  for  or  against 
a  motion  for  an  infonnation  or  attachment 

t  See  Book  III.  EMtrodum, 


fluenced  in  a  Tery  considerable  degree  by  the 
degree  of  intercourse  which  a  perscm  has  had 
with  the  world ;  by  the  number  of  persoBi 
whom  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  living  with, 
—  a  drcumstanoe  of  which  the  influence  is 
perhaps  greater  in  this  case  than  that  of  rmmk. 
But  though  sensibility  of  this  kind,  deriwed 
from  weakness  of  sex,  immaturity  of  age,  in- 
feriority of  rank  or  of  social  intercourse,  bous, 
with  reference  to  the  phenomenon  inqvestioB, 
the  relation  of  cause  to  effect ;  it  would  be 
an  abuse  of  logic  to  state  the  effect  in  those 
cases  as  running  in  any  regular  propcutiofi 
with  the  degree  of  the  cause.  In  the  female 
sex,  it  will  also  be  naturally  influenced  by 
condition  in  life,  in  respect  of  matrimoiiy. 
The  sort  of  person  likely  to  be  affected  in 
the  highest  degree  from  the  joint  influence  of 
all  these  causes,  is  probably  an  unmnnied 
female,  about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  a  few 
years  afterwards. 

Timidity,  upon  a  closer  view,  will  be  fimd 
to  be,  on  this  occasion,  neither  more  nor  leaa 
than  an  extraordinary  degree  of  sensibility  to 
the  force  of  the  three  tutelary  sensations,  as 
applying  themselves  in  this  instance :  vis.  the 
moral,  the  political,  and  the  religioas ;  bvt 
more  especially  the  moraL| 

This  timidity  will  be  influenced  in  a  con- 
siderable  degree  by  the  publicity  of  the  ex- 
amination :  and  the  error,  which  is  but  too 
apt  to  arise  from  tiiis  source,  is  among  the 
inconveniences  which  require  to  be  set  in  the 
scale  against  the  still  preponderating  advan- 
tages which  will  be  seen  to  result  finon  that 
cardinal  security  for  truth. 

An  intellectual  cause  of  incorrectness  in 
testimony,  not  yet  brought  to  view,  and  which 
could  not  be  enumerated  among  the  caasea 
which  applv  to  correctness  and  inoorrectneM» 
because  it  is  applicable  to  the  latter  alone, 
is  the  imagination,  taking  the  plaoe  of  ieeoi> 
lection. 

In  weak  and  undisceming  minds,  the  simple 
idea,  the  mere  conception,  of  an  object,  be  it 
substance  or  event,  matter  at  rest  or  matter 
in  motion,  may  come  to  be  but  &intly  ^BsGri- 
minated  from,  may  come  even  to  be  confound, 
ed  with,  the  belief  of  its  existence.  At  this 
moment,  I  have  in  my  mind  three  ideas :  one 
of  a  hill  of  pure  sand,  another  of  a  hill  of  pure 
gold,  a  third  of  a  hill  composed  of  gravel, 
chalk,  and  flints,  with  a  miscellaneous  inter> 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  remains.  The 
idea  of  the  golden  hill  is  as  vivid,  as  w^  as 
distinct,  in  my  mind,  as  that  of  the  sand  hiQ: 
it  is  more  so  than  that  of  the  composite  UU. 
But  to  the  idea  of  the  composite  lull,  as  wefl 
as  of  the  sand  hUl,  is  annexed  an  act  of  the 
judgment,  importing  belief — the  belief  which 
I  am  hereby  expressing,  of  the  existence  of 
hills — an  indeterminate  number  ofhilky  of  that 

II  See  the  next  Chapter  for  the  explanatioa  of 
thcM  terms. 
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tort«— -«  belkfy  the  expresiion  of  which  is  a 
proposition  to  this  effect :  Sand  hills  exist  in 
nature ;  the  idea  I  have  of  a  sand  hill  has  its 
ardietype  in  nature.  To  the  idea  of  the  golden 
hill  is  annexed,  likewise,  a  proposition  ana* 
logous  to  the  former,  but  of  the  opposite 
cast :  No  hill  of  pure  gold  exists  in  nature  — 
of  the  idea  I  have  of  a  golden  hill,  there  is  no 
archetype  in  nature.  In  a  weak  uncultivated 
mind,  Uiis  act  of  the  judgment  is  sometimes 
passed  on  any  the  slightest  evidence — on  what, 
to  a  stronger  and  more  exercised  mind,  would 
seem  no  evidence.  Put  into  the  hands  of  a 
diild  of  three  years  old,  under  the  name,  not 
of  a  story-book,  but  of  a  book  of  natural  his- 
tory —  abook  in  which  the  existence  of  golden 
hilla  is  assumed,  as  well  as  that  of  sand  hills, 
— ^the  judgment  of  belief  will,  in  his  mind, 
as  readily  attach  itself  upon  the  existence  of 
the  one  sort  of  hill  as  upon  that  of  the  other. 
Show  him  at  a  little  distance  a  hill  covered 
with  grass,  and  tell  him  that  under  the  grass 
it  is  all  solid  gold, — and  let  nobody  in  his 
hearing  ever  intimate  any  suspicion  to  the 
contrary, — the  belief  of  the  existence  of  a 
golden  hill  may  thenceforward  present  itself 
to  his  mind  as  having  been  demonstrated  to 
him  by  the  evidence  of  his  senses. 

Of  the  fidse  &cts  presented  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  presented  under 
the  guise  of  real  ones  at  the  tune, — the  only 
ooes  the  experience  of  which  is  common  to 
everybody,  are  the  &cts  presented  in  dreams. 
In  infiuit  minds,  minds  as  yet  but  little  ex- 
ercised in  the  art  of  applying  attention  to  the 
operations  of  the  judgment,  the  distinction 
between  the  state  of  waking  and  the  state  of 
dreaming,  between  the  waking  and  the  dream- 
ing thot^ts,  is  for  some  time  so  faint  as  to 
be  occasionally  evanescent.  In  my  early  child- 
hood, at  a  time  when  I  was  just  able  to  go 
up  and  down  stairs  alone,  being  at  the  top  of 
the  staircase,  and  having  made  a  fiilse  step, 
H  seemed  to  me  that,  instead  of  falling  head- 
long and  roUing  down  the  stairs,  I  felt  myself 
gently  wafled,  as  it  were,  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  there  landed  safe,  my  feet  not  having  come 
in  contact  with  anything  the  whole  time. 
At  present  I  have  no  more  difficulty  in  re- 
cognising these  sensations  to  have  presented 
thonselves  in  a  dream,  than  anybody  else 
would  have :  but  I  have  all  along  preserved 
a  distinct  recollection  of  a  time,  and  a  time 
of  considerable  duration,  during  which  the 
imaginary  scene  was  accompanied  in  my  mind 
by  a  belief  of  its  existence.  To  this  recol- 
lection is  superadded  a  recollection  of  my 
oommumcating  to  some  person,  but  I  forget 
whom,  the  rdation  of  this  incident,  as  an 
adventure  not  more  extraordinary  than  true. 
Had  a  dream  to  this  same  effect  been  dreamt 
by  Wealey,  the  recollection  of  it  would  pro- 
bably have  remained  numbered  among  his 
real  recollections  to  tiie  end  of  his  lile.     In 


his  journal  are  contained  the  histories  of  more 
than  one  adventure,  in  which  the  deviation 
from  the  laws  of  nature  is  little,  if  anything, 
more  considerable.  A  text,  which  that  uiu 
ddent  used  not  unfr^uently  to  recall  to  me, 
might,  with  the  help  of  a  Wesleyan  imagina- 
tion, have  been  unalterably  associated  with 
the  conceived  event :  — **  He  sh^  give  Ins 
angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all 
thy  ways :  they  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their 
hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone. " 
Such  was  the  passage  in  one  of  the  songs  of 
David,*  as  quoted  to  his  divine  descendant 
by  the  devil  :f  and  although,  among  the  at^ 
tributes  of  that  mysterious  personage,  he 

numbers  that  of  being  Me  father  of  /tes, 

for  this  time,  at  any  rate,  his  quotation  vnw 
correct.  An  angel  holding  the  favourite  in^ 
fimt  by  the  hand  as  it  glided  down  the  stair- 
case, might  have  added  neither  an  unapt,  nor 
an  unnatural,  'embellishment  to  the  scene. 

Thus  fugitive  and  precarious,  in  an  un** 
fbnned  mind,  is  the  distinction  between  the 
mere  conception  of  an  object,  and  the  belief 
of  its  existence  :  thus  apt  is  the  judgment, 
embracing  and  including  the  image,  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  image  alone.  In  this  sort 
of  confusion  we  may  behold  a  principle  which 
not  only  took  possession  of,  but  contributed 
largely  to  the  generation  of  a  system  in,  the 
mind  of  the  sceptical  and  sagacious  Hume. 
Belief  of  the  existence  of  an  object  is,  ac- 
cording to  him,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
certain  degree  of  vivacity  in  the  idea  intro- 
duced by  tiie  object  into  the  mind.  By  what 
kind  of  photometer  shall  that  degree  of  vi- 
vacity upon  which  belief  attaches,  be  distin- 
guished fit>m  those  fainter  ones  to  which  no 
such  act  of  the  judgment  is  annexed  ? 

Between  the  ages  of  eight  and  nine,  the 
metamorphoses  of  which  Ovid  is  the  histo' 
rian,  and  the  prodigies  of  Jewish  history  (such 
was,  and  such  continues  to  be,  the  course  of 
instruction  at  the  royal  school  of  Westmin. 
ster)  were  presented  together  to  my  tender 
and  susceptible  mind.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
devil  in  a  variety  of  shapes, — on  the  other 
hand,  the  scenes  in  Ovid  (Baucis  and  Phile- 
mon, I  remember,  for  one)  would  ever  and 
anon  present  themselves  to  my  dreaming,  aa 
well  as  my  waking,  thoughts.  Which  wa9 
the  more  agreeable  class,  I  well  know :  whidi 
was  the  more  lively,  I  could  not  engage  to 
say.  Yet,  under  this  uncertainty  in  respect 
of  superiority  of  vivacity,  in  respect  of  belief 
there  never  was  any  the  smallest  doubt.  Pa- 
rental solicitude  was  too  steadily  at  its  post 
to  suffer  any  the  smallest  confusion  to  prevail 
in  those  tints  by  which  belief,  disbelief,  and 
conception  pure  frtnn  each,  are  characterized 
and  distinguished. 

The  reader  will  approve  or  disapprove,  aa 


•  Psalm  xd.  11, 18. 

t  St  Matthew,  iv.  6.    Su  Luke,  iv.  10,  IL 
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it  seems  good  to  him,  this  exhibition  of  ego- 
tistic evidence,  in  a  case  which  admits  not  of 
any  other. 

If,  in  a  susceptible  and  unformed  mind,  the 
mere  idea  of  an  object  is  found  to  operate  as 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  existence,  —  much 
more  frequently  will  it  be  sufficient,  when 
the  way  for  its  reception  in  that  character 
has  been  prepared  by  popular  opinion  opera- 
ting in  fevour  of  it,  in  the  character  of  a  mass 
of  remote  indeed,  but  most  extensive,  and 
thereby  impressive,  circumstantial  evidence. 
Hence  it  is  that  those  terrific  spectres,  ghosts, 
witches,  devils,  and  vampires,  which,  for  the 
last  time  let  it  be  hoped,  have  haunted  the 
seat  of  justice,  have  not  yet  ceased  to  haunt 
the  garret  and  the  cottage. 

Under  the  head  of  imagination — that  is, 
under  the  head  of  incorrectness  of  testimony 
considered  as  flowing  from  that  source  —  it 
was  necessary  to  introduce  the  world  of  phan- 
toms. The  occasions  on  which  &lse  evidence, 
created  by  the  imagination,  has  in  this  way 
had  religion  for  its  source,  have  been  but  too 
frequent.  The  cases  in  which  &lse  evidence, 
pure  from  all  mixture  of  mendacity,  has  been 
generated  by  the  imagination,  without  the 
benefit  of  any  such  supernatural  assistance, 
will  hardly  be  to  be  found.* 

There  are  two  cases  in  which  the  result 
produced  is  simple  incorrectness  —  pure,  or 
nearly  so,  from  mendacious  consciousness. 


*  The  sort  of  work  here  in  question  —  the  pro- 
duction of  false,  yet  unroennacious  evidence  — 
may  be  styled  the  extraordinary  work  of  the 
ima^nation.  The  ordinary  work  consists  in  ex- 
hibiting, for  the  purpose  of  amusement,  facts, 
which  had  indeed  no  archetypes  in  nature,  but 
which  are  known  by  the  individual  operator  to  bie 
in  that  case,  and  are  not  seriously  exhibited  by 
him  as  true,  either  to  a  judge  acuns  as  such,  or 
Co  anybody  else.  This  ordinary  work  of  the  ima- 
gination has  consequently  nothing  to  do  with 
evidence,  and  is  altogether  clear  of  those  perni- 
cious effects  with  which  its  extraordinary  work  is 
80  apt  to  be  attended.  Novel-writers  and  poets 
must  not  be  confounded  with  false  witnesses. 

Another  work,  which  may  also  be  reckoned 
among  the  extraordinary  works  of  imagination, 
is  the  exact  converse  of  the  one  at  present  under 
consideration.  In  the  case  of  false  evidence  pro- 
duced by  this  cause,  facts  having  no  existence 
are  averred  seriously  to  exist:  in  the  other  case, 
facts  really  existing  have  imagination  for  their 
cause.  I  speak  of  the  class  of  ^ects  which  make 
so  conspicuous  a  fi/a^ure  in  the  history  of  medi- 
cine: diseases  sometimes  removed  or  suspended, 
sometimes  produced,  by  the  influence  of  belief 
upon  the  mmd — mere  belief,  without  any  ground 
in  nature.  In  this  belief,  religious  opinion  has 
in  some  instances  had  a  share  a  but  instances  are 
much  more  numerous  in  which,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  effect,  that  hyperphysical  power  has 
had  no  share.'  I  need  only  allude  to  animal  mag- 
netism, which  obtained  so  many  partisans  at  one 
time  in  the  capital  of  France;  and  to  the  metallic 
tractors,  which  had  about  the  same  time  so  much 
vogue  in  this  country. 


but  of  which,  neverUielesa,  the  causes  belong 
to  the  moral  department.  These  are,  the  case 
of  bias,  —  a  case  that  has  already  been  slightly 
brought  to  view ;  and  the  case  of  indoUmce 
— the  case  where  the  departure  from  the  di- 
rect line  of  truth  has  a  sort  of  unconsdous 
indolence  for  its  cause. 

To  what  end  the  above  analysis  ?  To  the 
following  ends : — 

1.  To  give  a  view  of  the  cases  in  which 
fiilsehood  is  incapable  of  being  prevented. 

2.  To  save  the  judge  fitKn  imputing  men- 
dacity where  there  is  none  —  where  there  is 
none  of  that  ficdse  consciousness  which  is  es- 
sential to  it. 

3.  To  fiidlitate  the  recognition  of  menda- 
city where  it  exists :  —  a  task  which  will  be 
the  easier,  the  clearer  the  light  in  which  the 
characters  of  simple  inoorrectJiefls  are  pre- 
sented. 

4.  To  give  assistance  to  that  one  of  the 
parties  who  has  truth  and  justice  on  his  side — 
whose  interest  it  b  that  the  truth  should  be 
brought  to  light — ^by  suggesting  to  him  topics 
for  investigation  and  examination. 

So  obvious  are  most  of  the  consideratioBi 
above  presented — so  much  in  the  way  of  every 
body's  observation,  that,  under  the  name  of 
instruction,  they  have  scarce  any  pretension 
to  be  of  any  use.  But,  what  a  man  has  had 
in  his  mind,  he  has  not  always  at  hand  at  the 
very  moment  at  which  it  is  wanted :  what 
conveys  no  instruction,  nmy  serve  for  remi- 
niscence. 

Minute  and  trivial  as  the  distinctions  may 
be,  the  sketch  was  necessary,  to  complete 
the  anatomical  view  which  for  this  purpose 
it  was  necessary  to  give  of  the  human  nund. 
In  corporeal  anatomy,  to  trace  out  the  rami- 
ficsUons  of  the  nerves  was  no  amusing  opera- 
tion, but  not  the  less  a  necessary  one.  Hunter, 
the  Garrick  of  lecturers,  would  aometunes 
turn  it  over  to  his  assistant  Hewson,  but  he 
never  would  have  held  himself  warranted  m 
omitting  it. 

CHAPTER  XL 

OF  THE  MORAL  CAUSES  OF  CORRECTNEM  AKD 
COMPLETENESS  IN  TESTIMONY,  WITH  THEIE 
OPPOSITES. 

§  I.  Tlte  moral  catues  of  correctnegt  andcom" 
pleteness  in  teUimof^,  with  their  qppotitei, 
are  fnotives. 

Of  action  (including,  in  so  &r  as  H  is  the 
work  of  the  will,  inaction,  or  forbearance)  ~ 
of  action,  in  whatsoever  shape  displayed,  the 
efficient  causes  are  motive*;  and  it  haa  no 
others  that  are  perceptible. 

Utterance  of  testimony  is  action.  What- 
ever verity  there  is  in  testimony,  is  therefore 
produced  by  motives :  and  again,  whatsoever 
mendadty  there  is  in  testimony,  is  also  pro- 
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duced  by  motives.  Even  when  tbe  result  of 
raere  temerity  or  negUgence,  and  therefore 
not  referable  to  the  b^  of  mendacity,  falsity 
may  be  referred  to  motives :  that  deficiency 
of  attention/  of  which  the  felsity  in  question 
is  the  result,  being  itself  the  result  either  of 
the  bve  of  ease  (an  article  haying,  as  will 
be  seen,  an  indisputable  title  to  a  place  in 
the  catalogue  of  motites,)  or  at  any  rate,  of 
the  absence  of  some  motive,  by  which,  had 
it  been  present,  the  requisite  degree  of  at- 
tention—  the  degree  requisite  to  the  pro- 
duetidn  of  correctness  and  oompleteriesd  — 
would  have  been  produced^ 

'  A  tKotive^  is  the  idea  or  expectation  of  good 
or  evil: — of  good,  as  eventually  about  to 
result  from  the  mode  of  action  or  conduct 
with  reft^rence  to  which  the  idea  or  exf^ec- 
tatlon  of  it  operates  as  a  motive ;  of  evil  as 
eventually  about  to  be  produced  by  the  op- 
posite mode  of  action  or  conduct.* 

Motivti  being  a  conjugate  (ff  motion — mo' 
th€  (though  the  mily  word  in  ordinary  use  for 
iht  purpose  <fi  expressing  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  mode  or  line  of  conduct  observed  by  a 
man  on  every  given  occasion)  is  in  its  im- 
port too  narroiw  for  the  purpose :  for,  be  the 
result  action  or  inaction — motion  (whether 
of  the  physical  or  psychological  feculties)  or 
rest^ — and,  in  case  of  offences  for  example, 
be  the  offence  produced  an  offence  of  the 
potitive  or  the  negative  cast, — an  appellative 
for  the  designation  of  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
efiect  thus  produced,  is  alike  necessary. 

To  supply  the  deficiency,  either  siich  a 
signification  must  be  added  to  the  significa- 
tion of  the  word  motive,  as  involves  a  sort  of 
ooDtradiction  in  teirms — a  motive  producing, 
not  motion,  but  the  absence  of  it,  viz.  rest ; 
or  some  other  iqppellative,  simple  or  compo- 
site, must  be  employed  instead  of  it :  simple, 
as  determinative,  —  compound,  as  principle  of 
conduct,  source  of  conduct,  efficient  cause  of 
conduct 

Hest  being  thAe  result  of  the  absence  of  mo- 
tives— action,  positive  action,  being,  when 


*  As  to  ffood  and  evii^  neither  have  Ae  ol:iiects 
lopectivdy  signified  by  those  words  any  value, 
nor  the  words  themselves  any  meaning,  but  by 
leferenoe  to  pain  and  pleasure^ 

By  tbe  wmd  good,  where  it  has  any  determi- 
ntte  meanini^.,  is  meant,  either  a  detetminate  lot 
of  pleasure;  or  the  absence  of  a  determinate  lot 
ef  psin  ;  or  the  efianee,  or  the  efficient  eauU^  6f 
a  aeterminate  lot  of  pleasoie,  or  of  exemption 
fhxn  a  determinate  lot  of  pain;  or  somecom- 
bftiation  of  advantage,  in  any  of  these  different 
shmes. 

By  the  word  evil,  in  like  manner,  is  meant, 
cither  a  detenninate  lot  of  pain ;  or  die  absence 
or  loss  of  a  determinate  lot  of  pleasurer  or  the 
chance  or  ^jfMent  eaiuee  of  a  determinate  lot  of 
pahi,.  or  of  the  absence  or  loss  of  a  detenninate, 
and  not  in  every  event  unobtainable,  lot  of  plea- 
sne^  or  any  combination  of  disadvantage  in  any 
^inese  diftiTCnt  shapes. 
VouVr. 


motives  are  present  and  operating;  the  more 
usual  and  more  conspicuous  resii^  of  such 
their  operation — hence,  to  designate  tbe  ef- 
ficient cause  of  action,  the  word  motive  came 
originally, — and,  for  want  of  conceptions  suf-^ 
fidently  dear  and  comprehensive  on  the  part 
of  moralists,  has  continued —  exclusively  to  be 
employed:;  Of  imperfect  conceptions,  itaper-. 
feet  expression  has,  throughout  the  whole 
field  of  conception  and  language,  been  the 
necessary  result. 

The  relation  borne  by  the  iignification  of 
the  word  interest  to  the  signification  of  the 
word  motive,  has  on  this  occasion  been  ren- 
dered a  necessary  object  of  attention,  and  & 
necessary  subject  of  explaiuttion,  not  only  by 
the  use  made  of  it  in  txHnmon  language,  but 
by  the  use  made  of  it,  and  the  gross  and 
pernicious  errors  propagated  by  means  of  it, 
to  so  prodigious  an  extent,  and  with  such 
baneful  effect,  by  lawyers. 

Correspondent  to  every  species  of  pain  or 
pleasure,'  is  a  species  of  motive ;  correspon- 
dent to  every  species  Of  motive,  Is  a  modifi- 
cation of  interest,^ 

A  motive^  is  an  intetest  Considered  as  being 
in  a  state  of  action — as  being,  On  the  ocdidoit 
in  question,  acftudly  exefting  its  influence  on 
the  mind  of  the  in^vidual  in  question. 

An  interest,  is  a  motive  considered  in  anf 
abstract  point  of  view ;  viz.  as  possessing  the 
faculty  of  being  called  into  action,  but  with-^ 
out  presenting  to  view  any  particular  Occasion 
in  which  it  is  considei^  as  employing  iUelf  in 
the  exercise  of  ^ch  faculty.  When  the  word 
motive  is  employed,  the  object  designated  by  it 
is  in  general  not  considered  as  pointing  any 
further  than  to  .the  particular  good  which  is 
considered  as  being  in  view.  Interest — when 
I  say  such  is  my  interest,  or,  it  is  mg  interest  to 
do  so  and  so — ^points  not  only  to  the  attaiinment 
of  that  good,  but  to  the  general  effect  of  thai 
event  Upon  the  sum  of  my  ^ell-being. 


f  The  word  interest,  and  the  word  motive^ 
are,  or  at  least  miffht  and  ought  to  be«  exactly 
oo-eXtensive ;  the  difference  being  no  oCnef  (nan 
what  consists  in  the  difference  between  the  sets 
of  words  respectively  necessary  to  make  them  up 
inta  a  sentence.  A  man  has  an  interest  in  doing 
so  and  so^.when,  by  the  force  of  some  motive,  he 
is  urged  to  do  so  and  sa  The  interests  corre- 
sponding to  the  self-rmrding  sorts  of  motives 
are,  it  is  true,  the  sorts  of  interest  most  commonlv 
in  view  where  the  word,  interest  is  employecL 
Bnt  to  give  the  use  of  the  word  the  extension 
which  is  rteuisite  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
just  conceptions,  and  of  which  it  is  not  unsus. 
ceptible,  it  must  be  extended  so  as  to  take  in 
the  dissocial  motives,  and  even  the  purely  social 
motives.  LHnteHt  de  la  vengeance  (or  vm^Uo* 
tive  tnterest,  as  it  may  be  rendered  in  Englishy 
is  an  expression  already  fiuniliar  enough  in  (Aie 
French  hmguage :  and  why  should  I  not  be  per- 
mitted  and  admitted  to  take  an  mte^est,  though 
it  be  not  a  self-regaidmg  one,  in  tbe  prosperity  of 
mankind,  my  country,  my  profession,  my  party,* 
or  my  (v*^'^!  ,     . 

•  •  R 
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Tbe  woid  iMer^t  is  lued  in  an  abstract 
aeiMe>  vis.  for  the  purpose  of  desigiiatiiig 
either  some  partieuliir  spectet  of  interest, 
but  without  designating  what ;  or  every  spe- 
cies of  interest  without  distinction »  or  all 
taken  together :  this  acceptation  i*  wanting 
to  the  word  motivt* 

The  word  tiniaUr  la  applied  at  an  epithet 
indifferently  to  the  word  imterut  or  to  the 
wordnottve.  Employed  in  the  way  it  usually 
is,  it  leads  to  error ;  conveying  the  intimation 
thai  there  are  particular  species  of  interest  to 
which  the  property  thus  designated  belongs ; 
vis.  either  constantly  or  inddentally,  but  in 
both  cases  to  the  ezdusion  of  othm.  The 
truth,  however,  ia,  that  there  exists  not  any 
species  of  interest — any  sort  of  motive,  in 
whicb  this  property  may  not  occasionally  be 
found.  By  a  nnUUr  interest  or  motive,  i* 
inomt  an  interest  or  motive  that  acts  in  • 
sinister  direction,  t.  e.  that  excites  or  leads  to 
evil — an  interest  or  motive,  by  the  force  ef 
which  a  man  is  prompted  or  excited  to  engege 
in  some  evil  line  of  conduct :  but  there  is  net 
any  species  of  interest — any  species  ef  motive 
to  which  it  may  not  happen  to  act  in  this,  asr 
wen  as  in  the  contrary,  directien. 

If  this  part  of  the  field  of  language  were 
filled  up  upon  any  regular  and  ooooplete  plan, 
opposite  and  correspondent  to  suuster  as  ap- 
plied to  interest,  we  should  have  dexUr  m 
applied  to  the  same  subject:  Ibrasmudi  as 
interest  is  no  less  apt  to  lead  to  good  ^an  to 
evil.  As  every  man  has  a  right  side  as  wdl 
as  a  left  side,  so,  in  heraldry,  every  scutcheon 
has  a  dexUr  side  as  well  as  anatster  side :  but 
the  language  of  psydiology,  though  a  science 
rather  more  useful  than  heraldry,  b  net  equal^ 
weUprovided. 

Of  the  three  dtsoee,  t«  one  or  other  of 
which  an  pfeasures  and  pains,  consequently 
41  motives,  may  be  referred,  viz.  the  fe|r-re« 
gar  ding,  tfie  toeial,  and  the  dmo<M  or  on/i- 
social f  -.the  word  imicrtU  is  more  frequentfjr 
applied  to  designate  those  of  the  self-regard- 
mg  dass^  than  those  of  either  of  the  two 
ouers;  and  among  those  of  the  self-regard^ 
ihg  class,  mostfre^ntly  of  aU  to  that  whidi 
stretches  over  so  umk^  larger  a  portion  of 
the  field  of  action  than  any  o<to  ef  thenv 
vis.  the  love  of  money. 

Accordbigly,  this  is  the  only  spedes  of  in^ 
terest  whidh  the  man  of  law,  ot  least  the 
English,  recognises  under  that  name.  Oooir 
he  knowaof  nenr  bat  money :  cwU,  he  knows 
of  none  but  the  want  of  money:  interest,  he 
knows  of  none  but  pecuniary  interest :  in- 
terest,  motioe,  passion,  he  knows  of  none  but 
the  love  of  money. 

Accordingly,^ be  it  as  it  mayinregardto 
other  trani^essions^-to  offimoes,  to  crimes, 
committed  by  otiier  means,  by  the  aid  of 
other  instruments,  —  mendaeitu  is  a  trans- 
gression to  which,  according  to  his  conception 
of  the  matter,  no  man  can  be  en^^iged  l»y  any 


other  mo^fication  of  interest  thtt  1 
interest:  nor  is  there,  according  to  ubi,  tint 
particle  of  this  sort  of  interest,  so  impa^pably 
amaXi,  to  the  force  of  wfaidi,  if  exerted  in 
exdthig  him  to  mendadty,  it  lies  within  the 
sphere  ef  possibility  thait  ho  should  oppose 
an  eflTectual  resistance.* 

Of  this  error  in  theecy,  the  pncdcal  ooiw 
sequence  ^tt  wiU  be  seenY  is  no  leea  than 
perpetual  injustice,  with  tnat  perpetual  ia- 
sefuiity,  and  that  perpetualhp  renewed  af- 
fliction, whidi  are  among  the  miits  of  it. 

In  the  objects  designated  by  the  words 
pleasitre  and  pain,  we  see  two  artides,  of 
wdiich  the  importance  does  not  seem  audi 
exposed  to  be  undervalued,  or  the  nature  very 
liable  to  be  misunderstood. 

By  reference  to  pleasnre  and  pain,  the  word 
motive  in  aH  its  aeveral  acoeptatiomv  aid  the 
species  of  obiecte  comprised  under  that  gcnoo 
in  aU  its  several  modifications,  receive,  noir 
at  least  (and,  so  Bur  aa  concerns  the  aobjeet 
of  evidence f  now  for  the  first  time,)  o  dear 
and  determinate  signiilcatieB.  Bo  many  ^am» 
tinguishable  sorts  of  pleasurss  and  jnmis,  so 
many  disringiiishabb  sorts  of  motives^ 

On  the  one  hand,  veiadty,  and,  so  ftr  ae 
depends  en  attention,  verity — 00  the  other 
hand,  mendoctty^—bdmg  the  result  ef  deter« 
minate  motives  or  combinationa  ef  motives^ 
— what  remains^  so  fiff  as  the  vriff  is  con- 
cerned in  the  production  ^  those  opposite 
results,  is  to  observe,  on  tke  one  hand,  ha 
what  caoesk  and  inwhatmanner,  tho< 
causes  in  question  ofoiate  in  tiie 
and  desirable  directien  mdicated  by  the  y 
veradty  and  verity — that  ii^  in  fii^ow  of  cor« 
rectness  and  completeaeso;  on  the  other  heod^ 
in  what  cases,  and  m  what  manner,  thesoao 
efifident  causes  (for  in  both  instances  they 
wUl  be  found  to  be  at  bottom  the  smne) 
operate  in  the  pemidouo  and  undesftraMe  d^ 
recti<m  indicated  by  the  word  menteity. 

Considered  in  the  character  of  an  rflfewii 
cause  of  veradty  and  verity  in  testimony,  o 
motive  of  any  descriptisn  may  be  termed  n 
veradty  or  verity-promoting,  er  mendacity* 
restraining,  motive. 

Considered  hi  the  diancter  of  an  eIRcieai 
cause  of  mendadty  or  bias,  and  thence  of 
fidsehood,  e  motive  of  any  descriptian  may 
be  termed  a  mendadty-prompting,  exdting, 
or  indtiig,  motive. 

Ow  these  definitions  may  be  groended  • 
sort  of  M>horism  or  axiom,  whadi,  in  thodm. 
racter  or  e  help  to  ooncepdbn  and  to  memory, 
may  be  not  dtogether  without  its  use.  On 
every  occasion,  the  probabiUty  of  verad^, 
and  thence,  so  fiv  as  depends  upon  wiB,  of 
correctness  and  completeness  in  testimony, 
is  as  the  sum  of  the  foroe  of  the  mendaci^ 
restramhig^  to  the  sum  of  the  mendadty-ex* 
dting  motives. 
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§  2.  AjKjf  motive  may  operate  ae  a  cau$e  either 
of  veracity  or  of  mendacity,  , 

Of  the  caiuea  of  mendacity  and  veracity, 
tlie  list  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  causes  of 
hmniD  action :  no  action  so  good  or  so  bad, 
that  it  may  not  have  had  any  sort  of  motive 
for  its  cause.  This  is  what  has  been  already 
stated,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  put  beyond 
doubt,  by  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  stock 
of  motives  elsewhere.* 

No  action,  good  or  bad,  without  a  motive: 
an  action  without  a  motive,  is  an  effect  with- 
out a  cause.  Yet  men  stand  excluded  by 
whole  shoals  and  classes  firora  the  fiMnilty  of 
being  made  to  serve  in  the  character  of  wit- 
nesses, for  no  other  reason  than  their  standing 
exposed  to  tiie  action  of  this  or  that  species 
of  motive! 

No  action,  good  ot  bad,  or  even  of  the 
dass  of  those  termed  ind^erent  (a  class 
which,  strictly  speaking,  has  no  eodstenoet) 
—no  action  whatsoever  without  a  motive* 
To  actions  of  atomical  and  almost  invisible 
importance,  correspond  motives  of  atookical 
and  equally  invisible  force. 

To  judge  whether  a  motive  be  capable  oi 
giTing  birth  to  mendacious  testimony  exhi- 
bited in  a  court  of  justice,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  observe  what  9ort  of  result  it  must  be  that 
is  expected  to  ensue  from  the  evidence  in 
question ;  thai  is,  from  the  decision  which 
win  naturaUy  and  properly  be  grounded  on 
that  evidence,  taking  it  for  true.  Applying 
tkb  test  to  the  several  sorts  of  motives,  we 
shall  find  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  that 
is  not  capable  of  giving  birth  to  mendacious 
testimony ;  that  tiiere  is  not  one  that  would 
not,  in  certain  cases,  be  necessarily  produc- 
tire  of  that  effect,  supposing  the  force  of  it 
to  be  unoliedced  by  that  of  any  other  motive 
or  motives.  As  there  is  no  sort  of  pleasure 
cr  pain  to  which  it  may  not  happen  to  a  man 
to  be  subjected  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
cision of  a  court  of  justice,  —  it  follows  of 
ooune,  that  thco^  is  no  sort  of  motive  by 
which  he  may  not  be  urged  to  do  whatever 
is  m  his  power,  towards  procuring  the  de- 
cision by  whidi  the  pleasure  in  question  may 
be  secured  to  him,  or  the  pain  averted.  And 
unless  the  force  of  any  audi  motive  be  coun- 
teraeted  by  a  stron^r  motive,  it  will  of  course 
lead  him  to  conmut  mendacity  in  that  view, 
if  mendacity  be  the  most  probable  means 
which  occurs  to  him  of  effecting  his  object, 

*  "^  IntrodaeOen  to  the  Primoiplee  <tf  Morale 
mtf  LegielationJ*  in  Vd.  I.  of  ttie  present  cdw 
kcdons  Chap.  jL  Motives* 

t  Whatever  act  afibfda  any  ^  minuteatparw 
tieie  dT  satiafiictioD,  of  pleasure,  or  removes  cr 
PKTSots  aov  (he  least  particle  of  pain,  is,  in  so 
w,gOQd.  In  dus  case  are  the  great  iBMority  of 
hamia  acts,  even  in  the  inttance  of  the  most 
atrodous  malefactor  that  ev«  lived. ' 


As  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  motives  there 
is  none  which  is  not  capable  of  producing 
mendadty,  so  in  the  wh<Ae  catalogue  there 
is  none,  iht  force  of  whidi  is  not  luble  occa- 
sionally to  act  upon  the  mind  in  a  direction^ 
tending  to  insure  its  adherence  to  the  line  of 
truth. 

On  the  same  individual  occasion,  a  motive 
of  the  same  kind  operating  on  different  persons 
at  the  same  time,  may  prompt  one  dT  them 
to  speak  true,  the  other  to  speak  fiUse. 

Take  the  motive  of  self-preservation —  sdfi* 
preservation  from  legal  punishment.  In  the . 
character  of  defendants  on  a  criminal  diarge, 
two  persons  are  under  examination.  One  of 
them  is  innocent :  his  interest  is  manifiestly 
to  speak  true ;  every  true  foct  he  brings  to 
view,  that  is  pertinent  to  the  object  of  in- 
quiry, operates  in  his  &vour  in  the  character 
of  circumstantial  evidence.  The  other  is 
guilty :  the  true  fiM;ts,  if  brought  to  view, 
would  operate  towards  his  conviction,  in  the 
character  of  artides  of  criminative  drcum* 
stantial  evidence :  accordingly,  under  this  ap- 
prehension, he  dther  suppresses  the  mention 
of  them,  or  denies  their  existence,  substitu- 
ting, or  not  substituting,  in  the  room  of  them, 
folse  fiM^ts  of  his  own  invention,  adapted  to 
the  purpose. 

0^  the  same  individual  occasion,  the  self-* 
same  motive,  operating  on  the  same  person 
at  the  same  time,  may  prompt  him,  in  relation 
to  one  fact  to  speak  true,  in  relation  to  an^ 
other  to  speak  Mae. 

The  guilty  defendant  is  under  examination 
as  before.  Various  questions  are  put  to  him, 
tending  to  draw  from  him  the  admission  or  ■ 
the  denial  (say  the  admission)  of  so  many 
various  foots.  These  foots  are  all  true ;  all 
of  them  in  their  tendency  operating  against 
him  in  the  character  of  dreumstantial  evi* 
dence.  Within  the  compass  of  twenty-four 
hours,  suppose  he  was  at  four  different  places 
specified.  Self-preservation  is  his  object — an 
object  he  is  willing  to  purchase,  and  at  any 
price.  In  regard  to  three  of  the  four  fiusts, 
mendadty,  he  sees  dearly,  presents  not  the 
smallest  chance  of  being  df  use :  these  fiMsts,- 
he  understands,  will  be  proved  against  him 
by  other  evidence  i  and  mendadty  being  thus- 
detected,  would  operate  against  him  in  the 
character  of  a  criminative  circumstance :  ihe 
fourth,  he  hopes,  may  not  be  thus  capable  cf 
other  proof.  What  in  this  case  will  he  do  ? 
He  will  admit  the  three  first  foots,  and  in. 
respect  to  those  foots,  speak  true :  he  will 
deny  the  fourth,  and  in  respect  to  that,  speak 
folse. 

Mendadty  or  veradty  will  in  each  instance' 
be  the  result,  according  as,  in  that  particular' 
instance,  the  force  of  the  mendadty-prompt-' 
ing,  or  soy  seducing  motives,  or  that  of  the 
veraeity4nsuring,  or  say  tutelary  motives,-  i^ 
the  stropgesi 
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There  is  no  species  of  motire  but  what  is 
capable  of  existmg  in,  and  actipg  with,  any 
degree  of  force,  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est m — at  least,  a  d^ree  in  practical  effect 
equal  to-  the  highest. 

There  is  no  species  of  motive,  of  the  effec- 
tive force  of  which,  in  any  given  instance, 
any  tolerably  well-grounded  estimate  can  be 
formed,  without  a  survey  made  of  the  several 
influencing  circumstanoes  in  the  situation  of 
the  witness,  on  whieh  the  effective  force  of 
the  motive  depends;  vAAdk  survey  cannot  be 
completely  made  without  a  vivi  voce  exa- 
mination teken  of  tbe  witness  himself,  having 
for  its  object  the  bringing  of  those  circum- 
stances to  light. 

There  is  no  one  species  of  motive,  of  the 
effective  force  of  which  any  certain  predic- 
tion can  be  made,  even  after  a  survey  taken, 
and  taken  in  the  best  manner,  <^  the  several 
influencing  circumstanoes  above  mentioned. 

Although  there  be  some  species  of  motives, 
of  whidi  the  force  is  upon  a  medium  consi- 
derably greater  than  that  of  others ;  yet,  as 
they  are  capable  of  acting,  each  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  with  any  degree  of 
force,  from  the-fa^hest  to  the  lowest,  it  b 
impossible  to  form  any  t<derably  well-ground- 
ed prediction  with  respect  to  the  comparative 
probability  of  mendacity  or  veracity,  fit>m  the 
mere  observation  that,  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  the  witness  is  subjected  to  the  ac 
tion  of  this  or  that  species  of  motive. 

These  two  axioms  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated. 

No  species  of  motive  but  is  capable  of 
operating  in  the  character  of  a  mendadty- 
exdting  cause. 

With  but  riigbt  exception,  and  with  none 
that  is  worth  noticing  for  tiiis  purpose,  no 
spedes  of  motive  bat  is  capable  of  operating 
with  any  degree  of  force 

In  the  non-observation  of  these  fondamen- 
tally  important  truths,  lies  the  main  root  of 
the  exclusionary  system  already  spoken  of— 
that  system  of  minnle,  the  exposure  of  which 
in  detail  is  one  of  the  prindpi^  objects  of  this 
work. 

§^.  Of.  the  four  sanctums,  considered  as  causes 
of  trustworthiness  or  untrustworthiness  in 
testimony. 

Byinterests  and  motives,  so  fiv  as  depends 
upon  the  state  of  the  will,  are  (as  hath  been 
seen)  produced,  in  so  far  as  it  happens  to 
them  to  bp-  produced;  correctness  and  com- 
pletenesar  fail' testimony.  By  those  same  psy- 
chological powers,  so  far  as  depends  upon  the 
win,  are,  on  thr  other  hand,  produced,  in  so 
for  as  it  happens  to  them  to  be  produced,  the 
directly  opposite  qualiti^  incorrectness  and 
incompleteness. 

But,  in  each  pair,  the  opposite  qualities 
are  in  such  sort  opposite,  as  to  be  mutually 


incompatible.  Incapable  of  existing  both  ef 
them  in  the  same  instance ;  in  each  instance, 
which  is  it  that  shall  have  place  ? 

All  depends  upon  the  occasion :  of  the  two 
opposite  sets  of  forces — >on  one  occasion  we 
shall  see  the  one  9et  prevttl — on  anoCfacr  oc- 
casion, the  other. 

One  leading  distinctioti,  howev^,  may  be 
remarked  at  the  outset.  Of  tbe  tutelaiy 
forces,  the  effident  causes  of  correctness  and 
completeness,  the  operation  (as  will  be  seeny 
is  constant — operafcingon  alloceaAons:  whiUi 
of  the  seductive  forces — the  eflSdent  cauaea 
of  incorrectness  and  incompleteness — the 
operation  is  but  casual,  brought  about  bjr 
particuhuf  inddents  and  situations.* 

The  general  prevalence  of  correctness  and 
completeness  over  the  opposite  qualities  in 
testimony,  is  a  matter  of  fact  out  of  the  reachr 
of  dispute,  and  a  state  of  thihga  the  existence 
of  which  may  be  regarded  as  indispensably^ 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  mankind :  it  ta 
to  the  general  predominance  of  the  tot^arf 
forces  over  the  seductive,  that  this  prevalence 
f]i  truth  over  folsehood  is  to  be  ascribed. 

Be  it  in  the  correct  direction,  or  in  the  #»-' 
acf^er  and  uStcdve  direction,  that  it  acts— 
it  is  still  by  interest,-  operating  in  some  riiape* 
or  other  in  the  character  of  a  noftoe,  that  (so 
for  as  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  will}  the' 
state  of  the  testimony  in  respect  of  correct 
ness  and  completeness  is  produced.  Bat  whe^ 
ther  it  be  the  act  of  giving  testimony,  or  an/ 
other  sort  of  act,  that  constitutes  the  occa 
sion  on  which  they  are  considered  as  epers* 
ting,  —  these  forces,  considered  in  respect  of 
the  direction  (vis.  the  straight  direction}  most 
frequently  and  habitually  asswned  by  them, 
have  iip  another  placef  been  considered  aa 
acting  in  various  groupes ;  to  each  of  wUdi 
groupes  the  name  of  a  taacf loa,  in  confotmitf 
to  a  usage  afready  found  establiriied,  hM 
been  attached :  the  principle  of  comhiaatioe 
being:,  in  each  instance,   the  source  from 
whence  the  pains  and  pleasures,  acting  thaa 
in  the  character  of  interests  and  motives,  are 
seen  or  supposed  to  flow. 

According  to  this  prindple  of  divisioii» 
there  are  four  distinguishable  sanctaons :  the 
phfsicalf  the  legal  or  poUtieml,  the  moral  or 
popular,  and  the  religious ;  whidi  three  ksl 
may,  in  consideration  of  the  seat  of  the  pains 
and  pleasures  immediately  bdonging  to  them, 
be  comprised  together  under  the  cdDective 
appellation  ^  psgchological. 

To  the  physical  sanction  may  be  referred 
all  pains  and  pleasures  whieh  are  capable  of 


*  By  a  tutelary  motive,  is  meant  any  motive 
which  on  the  occasion  in  Question  prompts  tbe 
perMO  in  question  to  do  right.  By  a  sedocttve 
motive,  any  motive  which  prompu  him  to  do 
wrong.  —  See  Introduction  to  the  Principles  ^f 
Morals  and  Legislation,  Chap.  X.  MoUves^ 
Vol  L  p.  46. 

t  ihid.  vhsf.  nr.  p.  r4 
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being  produced,  and  habituaUy  are  produced, 
by  the  operation  of  causes  purely  natural ; 
without  liie  wteryentaoaof  any  of  the  powers, 
torn  which  tlie  pains  and  pleasures  belonging 
to  any  of  those  other  sanctions  derive,  or  are 
supposed  to  derive,  their  existence.* 

To  the  l0galj  or  say  the  political  f  sanction 
may  be  referred  all  such  pains  or  pleasures  as 
«re  capable  of  being  expected  at  the  hand  of 
law  and  government :  pains  which,  expected 
from  that  quarter,  and  considered  as  expressly 
deaigBed  to  influence  action,  assume  the  name 
of  pmuMkmeni:  pleasures  which,  expected 
from  that  quarter,  and  considered  as  designed 
to  influence  action,  assume  ^e  name  of  re- 

As  there  is  scarce  a  pain  or  pleasure,  whe- 
ther of  the  phjrsical  class  or  the  psychological, 
which  may  not  immediately  or  remotely  be 
produced  by  the  hand  of  political  power,  and 
thus  assume  the  shape  of  punishment  or  re- 
ward ;  hence  it  may  be  understood,  that  the 
circumstance  by  which  the  pains  and  plea- 
sures capable  of  emanating  from  the  legal  or 
political  sanction,  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  physical,  is,  not  so  much  the  nature 
of  the  sensations  themselves,  as  the  quarter 
whence  they  are  looked  for—the  sowrce  from 
whidi  they  are  expected  to  flow. 

To  the  moral,  or  say  the  popmlarX  sanction. 


*  Under  this  head  must  also  be  included  (al- 
dioagh,  the  seat  of  them  being  in  the  mind,  the 
sancnon  belonging  to  them  shmild  in  that  respect 
be  refeired  to  the  psychological  class)  all  such 
pafaw  and  pleasures  as  consist  in,  or  are  attached 
to,  the  «meta/u>f»  of  pains  or  {Measures  purely 
l^ysicaL  For,  strictly  speakinff,  it  is  not  ao  much 
Dy  the  physical  sensation,  as  by  the  prospect  of 
It,  that  the  effect  in  question,  produced  on  numan 
ooodnct,  is  produced. 

jh  Lwal  or  poKHeaL]  Though  in  general  the 
olgccts  designated  by  these  epithets  will  be  found 
to  coincide,  the  hand  of  law  being  the  band  most- 
ly emidoyed  by  political  government  in  the  dis- 
tribntuo  of  good  and  evilon  thesoore  of  reward 
and  punislm^nt.  more  especially  on  the  score  of 
punishment,  ^  tney  are  not,  however,  absolutely 
identical;  the  pdincal  sanction  comprising  in  its 
extent  the  whole  mass  of  good  and  evfl  capable 
of  being  distributed  and  applied  by  the  hand  of 
icovemment  Good  and  eviL  especially  good,  are 
capable  of  being  distributed,  and  in  practice  are 
disttibuted,  by  the  hand  of  government,  and 
thac  not  only  on  other  scores,  but  even  on  the 
seores  of  reward  and  punishment,  especially  re- 
ward—.  by  other  hands  than  that  of  faiv  f  at  least, 
by  others  than  that  of  the  judget  and  this  not 
•oly,  as  they  are  but  too  apt  to  b«,  improperlv, 
but  to  a  oonsidtEabla  extent  even  oonsist^tly 
with  strict  propriety  _  especially  on  the  score  of 
lewaid. 

^  Popular  or  wwraL]  Pomiiar,  hi  respect  of 
the  peiBOos  at  whose  hands  the  pains  and  plea- 
•ores,  the  good  and  evil  in  questiiBn,  are  eapect- 
able;  vis.  the  members  or  the  communis  at 
lane,  acting  in  their  individual  and  |irivate  ca- 
padty,and  not  anyof  them,asin  the  case  of  the 
poa^cal  sancdoo,  in  the  diaracter  of  pubUc 
tbnctioaariei:  rnorei^  in  raspeet  ^  tiie  degree  in 


may  be  referred  all  such  pains  and  pleasures 
as  are  capable  of  being  expected  at  tne  hands 
of  the  community  st  large — that  is,  of  such 
individual  members  of  it,  within  the  sphere 
of  whose  action  it  may  happen  to  the  oondi- 
tion  of  the  individual  in  question,  in  his  sub- 
posed  character  of  witness^  to  be  comprised: 
such  individuids  acting,  on  the  occasions  in 
question,  in  pursuance  of  whatsoever  liberty 
of  indiflference  is  left  to  them  by  the  law ; 
and  accordingly,  at  pleasure,  rendering,  or  for- 
bearing to  render,  to  him,  any  such  services 
as  they  are  left  at  liberty  to  render  or  to 
withhdd  at  pleasure ;  and  producing  on  his 
part,  or  forbearing  to  produce,  any  such  un- 
easinesses as,  in  his  histance,  ihey  are  in  like 
manner  left  at  liberty  to  produce  at  pleasure. 

From  the  catalogue  of  the  pains  referable 
to  this  sanction,  are  obviously  excluded  sH 
those  severer  pains  which,  for  tiieir  infliction, 
require  the  uncontroulable  and  irresistible 
hand  of  law.  But,  with  this  exception,  tho 
pains  as  well  as  pleasures  referable  to  this 
sanction,  and  emanating  from  this  source, 
may  be  said  nearly  to  coincide  with  the  pains 
and  pleasures  referable  to  the  artifical  source 
just  mentioned.  When  negative  action  is 
taken  into  the  account  as  well  as  potitive — 
negative  action,  to  which  much  greater  liberW 
is,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  must  be,  left 
by  law  than  to  post«toe,~it  will  be  seen,  that 
of  the  pains  to  which  a  man  can  be  subjected 
by  law,  there  is  not  one  to  whidi,  in  a  w^ 
more  or  less  immediate,  it  may  not  happen  to 
a  man  to  be  suljected  by  the  free  agency  left 
to  individuals;  viz.  in  this. sense,  that,  by 
means  of  some  service  or  other  which  it  was 
left  free  to  them  to  render  or  not,  he  might  by 
this  or  that  individual  have  beep  preserved 
from  it. 

To  the  religious  sanction  are  to  be  referred 
all  such  pains  and  pleasures  as  are  capable  of 
being  expected  at  the  hands  of  an  invisible 
Ruler  of  the  universe. 

In  so  frr  as  the  pains  and  pleasures  expect* 
ed  from  this  supernatural  source  are  re^farded 
as  eventually  liable  to  be  experienced  u  tiie 
present  life,  they  comprehend  and  comdde 
with  the  aggregate  midtitude  of  ttie  pains  and 
pleasures  belonging  to  the  other  sanctions; 
in  so  fiir  as  they  are  regarded  as  liable  to  be 
experienced  in  a  life  to  come,  they  are  moon- 
ceivable  and  indescribable  as  the  Being  from 
whose  hand  they  are  expected  to  emanate. 

which  the  rules  of  action  received  jn  the  character 
of  rules  of  moro/t/y,  rules  for  the  government  rf 
moral  conduct  (abstraction  made  of  the  force  of 
law,  and  die  ether  motives  referable  to  the  po- 
litical sanction,)  depend  upon  this  sancdon  f<^ 
dieir  observance.  Abstraction  made  of  the  force 
of  the  political  sanction,  and  of  that  of  the  reli* 
gious,  it  is  by  the  popular  aancdon,  as  above 
described,  in  coniuncdon  widi  die  physical,  diat 
human  conduct  fe  aQ  its  modifications  ip  deto. 
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§  4.  Operation  of  the  pkffnad  ionciion,  for 
and  against  cometneu  and  compkteneu  m 
teUimony* 

In  the  case  of  the  poHtictl,  popuUr,  and  re- 
Bgioufl  sancdons, — among  the  pains  aiid  plea* 
inret  retpeetiyely  belonguig  to  them,  there 
is  not  one,  the  expectation  of  which  is  not 
eapable  of  operating  in  the  character  of  an 
efficient  cause  of,  or  at  least  a  security  for, 
correctness  and  completeness  in  testimony ; 
since,  in  all  these  several  instances,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  pain  or  pleasure  in  question, 
in  the  hosom  of  the  supposed  witness,  is  the 
result  of  a  wiU  different  from,  and  extraneous 
to,  his  own — the  will  of  some  other  heing  or 
hdngs ;  and  in  eadi  case,  among  the  several 
pabs  and  pleasures,  the  production  of  which 
is  in  the  power  of  the  being  in  question,  it 
depends  upon  his  will  to  apply,  in  Uie  ease 
in  question,  wUdisoever  of  those  forces  he 
pleases. 

In  the  case  of  the  pains  and  pleasures  of 
the  physical  sanction,  in  so  fiur  as  applying  to 
the  purpose  here  in  question, — ^no  such  extra- 
neous will,  nor  indeed  any  will  at  all,  taldhig 
any  part  in  their  production,^— the  only  pain 
or  pleasure  that  has  place  is  one  that  grows 
of  Itself  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case.  This, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  a  pain  only ;  and  this  pain, 
the  pain  of  labour  (mental  hOiour)  or  exer- 
tion :  and  the  motive  corresponding  to  tlds 
pain,  is  the  love  ofeaee,* 

To  rekte  incidents  as  they  have  really  hap- 
pened,*  is  the  work  of  the  memory :  to  relate 
them  otherwise  tiian  as  they  have  really  hap- 
pened, is  the  work  of  the  invention.  But, 
generally  speaking,  comparing  the  work  of 
the  memory  with  that  of  the  invention,  the 
latter  will  be  found  by  much  the  harder  woriL 
The  ideas  presented  by  the  memory  present 
themselves  in  the  first  instance,  and  as  it  were 
of  their  own  accord:  the  ideas  presented  by 
the  invention,  by  tiie  imagination,  do  not 
present  themseves  without  labour  and  exer- 
tion. In  the  first  instance  come  the  true 
jfiKHv  presented  by  the  memory,  whidi  fiMts 
must  be  put  aside :  they  are  constantly  pre- 
senting themselves,  and  as  constantly  must 
the  door  be  shut  against  th«n.  The  folse 
Ihcts,  for  which  tl^  imegination  is  drawn 
npoo,  are  not  to  be  got  at  witiiout  eflbrt: 
not  only  so,  but  if,  in  the  search  made  aRer 
them,  anv  at  aU  present  themsdves,  different 
ones  will  present  themselves  for  the  same 
place :  to  the  labour  of  investigation  is  thus 
added  the  labour  of  selection. 

Hence  an  axiom  of  mental  pathology,  ap- 
plicable  to  thepresJent  case^an  axiom  ex- 

*  I  mean,  as  to  the  nanator  they  have  really 

appeared  to  happen.  With  this  explanation,  the 

expression,  ut  thmthaioe  reaOifhappenedymky 

.  be  used,  instead  of  the  more  correct  expressioo, 

to  save  srordsi 


pressive  4^  a  matter  of  htt,  which  m^  be 
stated  as  the  primary  and  fundamental  tmmae 
of  veracity  in  man.  The  work  of  iht  me- 
mory is  in  general  easier  than  that  of  the 
invention.  But  to  consult  the  memory  alone 
in  the  statement  given,  is  veracity :  menda- 
city  is  the  quality  displayed,  so  fiv  as  tbe 
invention  is  employed. 

The  love  of  ease  —  in  other  words,  the 
desire  of  avdding  the  pain  of  mental  exertion 
— is  therefore  a  motive,  the  action  of  wfaick 
tends,  on  every  occasion,  with  more  or  leas 
force  and  effect,  to  c<mfine  the  discourse  oCa 
man  within  the  pale  of  truth. 

But  the  pain  whidi  in  this  case  acts  en 
the  side  of  veracity, — which  acts  as  a  sort  of 
punishment  attachnig  upon  the  firat  tendency 
and  leaning  towards  the  path  of  mendacity — 
which  acts,  therefore,  as  a  sort  of  restrictive 
force,  confining  the  discourse  within  the  path 
of  truth, — is  a  punishment  wfaidi  arises  im- 
mediately and  spontaneously  out  of  the  o^ 
fonce;  which  arises  of  itscii;  without  need 
of  the  interposition  of  the  wOl  of  any  other 
being,  divine  or  human,  to  apply  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  other  three  sanctions.  Tbe  sanc- 
tion to  which  this  pain,  this  motive,  belongs^ 
is  therefore  that  which  has  been  turned  &e 
physical.  It  is  the  same  sanction  by  whidi  a 
man  stands  prohilnted  firom  striking  his  hand 
against  the  edge  of  a  knifo,  or  holding  it  in 
the  flame  of  the  candle. 

Sudi  would  be  the  case,  even  if  the  chance 
in  fiivour  of  correctness  rested  on  no  other 
basis  than  the  influence  of  the  physical  sana- 
tion, as  above  described,  taken  by  itself.  But 
when  the  influence  of  the  moral  sanction  is 
brought  upon  the  carpet,  the  disproportion 
receives  an  ulterior  increase. 

The  act  of  reporting  as  true  thai  whidi  is 
not  true,  —  such  a  transgression  €d  the  line 
of  truth,  even  when  not  attended  with  a 
consdousness  of  the  departure,  is  a  mode  of 
conduct  against  whidi  the  moral  sanction 
points  its  censure  with  a  certain  degree  of 
force:  much  more,  when  the  departure  k 
regarded  as  attended  with  that  vicious  con- 
sdousness. The  labour  of  invention,  eonse- 
quently,  is  increased :  since  the  story  must 
be  framed,  not  only  so  as  to  answer  a  present 
purpose,  by  deceiving  the  person  to  whom  it 
IS  addreued,  but,  if  possiole,  so  as  not  to 
draw  down  upon  the  inventor  the  pain  of 
public  disesteem,  by  being  subsequently  db- 
covered  to  be  Mse. 

The  axiom  above  brought  to  view  b  not 
a  mere  barren  speculation,  but  of  very  high 
importance  with  reference  to  practice.  Ap- 
plied  to  English  law,  it  will  serve  to  justify 
the  admission  of  a  dass  of  evidence  whidi  it 
late  years  has  been  admitted,  but  which  in 
former  times  had  been  exduded :  I  mean  the 
testimony  of  non-adults  of  a  tender  age.  Is 
the  chfld  suffidently  instructed  in  regard  to 
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tiie  mtert  aad  cocieqveneet  of  aii  oath  ? 
Upon  the  ^itHmd  of  this  qoestkm  bas  the 
Aedrioii,  «nth  regard  to  tbe  •dmitiiion  or 
rcjectkm  of  the  dmd's  tettimonv,  been  cm- 
tonarily  placed.  In  another  place,  I  shall 
have  occarion  to  show  the  ftllaeioiisness  of 
such  ground.  In  retnrn  to  the  suddenly  pot 
and  anforeseeable  question  that  will  be  re- 
speethrdy  grounded  upon  each  preceding 
answer, — is  it,  under  these  circumstances, 
most  likely  that  the  memory,  or  the  inven- 
tion, sfaaH  on  each  occasion  be  thefimd  to 
whidi,  for  the  matter  of  tmA  respecttre  an- 
awer,  he  will  have  recourse  ?  (tf  the  two, 
tins  would  seem  to  be  the  more  reasonable 
question. 

In  the  matter  of  fiMst  of  which  the  above 
siiom  is  the  expression,  we  already  find  a 
cause  adequate  to  account  for  the  predomin- 
ance of  veracity  over  mendacity — a  cause,  of 
ilie  doe  consideration  of  which,  the  natural 
tendency  wOl  be  to  confirm  or  faicrease  our 
ooafidence  in  human  testimony,  independent- 
ly of  whatever  security  for  veracity  may  be 
•flbrded  by  the  iainence  of  the  three  either 


Children—- (says  a  proverb  one  sometimes 
Wars)  chUdren  and  fools  tell  tmk.  There 
is  •tmn^innfr  offensive  iu  the  proverb :  there 
k  a  sort  of  unmoral  turn  in  it — a  sort  of  in- 
timation,  as  mischievous  as  it  is  folse,  of  a 
aateral  coiwerion  between  veracity  and  foUy. 
On  the  first  mention  of  it,  one  conceives  it 
to  have  had  for  ho  author  a  spedes  of  knave, 
who,  as  sudi,  is  a  species  of  fool;  for,  though 
an  foUy  is  not  knavery,  yet  thore  is  no  kna- 
Tcry  that  is  not  folly.  When  the  covering 
of  umoraUty  and  fi^y  is  stripped  off  fi^un 
it,  its  foundiiion,  however,  appears  to  be  laid 
in  nature.  It  had  been  observed  as  a  nutter 
of  foct,  that  veracity  in  man  was  more  fre- 
qoentthan  mendacity— truth  than  falsehood; 
that  ifaii  firequency  was  particularhr  great 
MDoag  sudi  classes  of  persons  as,  by  the  com- 
plezion  of  their  understandings,  were  less 
sensible  to  the  action  of  a  distant  interest 
—.such  as  ihai  sort  of  interest  commonly 
must  be,  by  which,  on  occasions  of  impor- 
tance, su^  as  those  which  come  before  a 
court  of  justice,  a  man  can  be  infiueneed  to 
step  aside  fiom  the  path  of  truth.  By  the 
first  impulM — by  the  impulse  of  the  uni* 
versal  principle  above  delineated— by  a  sort 
of  instmctivo  impuls^  the  Hna  in  which  a 
nan's  diseourse  is  urged  is  invariably  the  Una 
of  veracity— of  truth :  it  is  only  by  reileetion 
—  reiection  on  the  distant  advMitage  sup- 
posed  to  be  obtainable  by  falsehood,  that  a 
maa*s  footsteps  can  be  turned  aside  out  of 
that  line. 

Whatsoever  be  Hs  directioB— in  the  ah*> 
sence  of  all  rind  powen,  the  love  of  ease, 
-mbute  asis  the  greatest  force  whidi  on  Aese 
IrifSal  oceuioBs  en  be  applied  by  it»  is  in 


every  Instance  omnipotent  •—  the  power  thaft 
worketh  all  in  alL* 

But,  —  that,ki  every  instance,  to  the  in- 
suriiw  of  vetrty  in  contrafiction  to  Msity, 
the  force  of  tUs  commanding  principle  a|^ 
pHes  itself; — to  this  proposition,  before  it 
can  be  brought  to  an  exact  cotnddenoe  with 
the  line  of  tnttii,  some  limitation,  and  that 
not  an  inooraideiable  one,  will  require  to  bo 


»lied. 

ivfra 
Mitoto,' win  indeed  require  less  exertioii  tlna 


'^ 


prevent  tiie  testSmonv  firom  bdng  false 


the  opponte  course :  but  to  render  it,  and  in 
every  circumstance,  a  correct  and  eompiete 
pictureof  the  fiKt,  will  at  the  ssme  time  fre- 
quently require  more  exertion  than,  without 
some  degree  of  uneasniess,  could  be  bestowed. 
In  proportion  as  the  balance  indines  to  this 
side, — here  then,  supposing  the  result  to  de- 
pend on  the  physical  sanction  alone,  here 
would  be  a  mixture  of  truth  and  fid8ehood.t 
The  result  is,  that,  under  the  physical 
sanction  (supposing  its  force  the  only  force 
in  action,)  so  far  as  depends  upon  will,  false* 
hood  la  fats  would  never  have  place;  iUse- 

*  The  extreme  ndnutencee  of  tfie  quantity  ef 
labour,  the  dssiie  of  avoiding  which  «ompoee% 
in  this  €BSs^  the  modve  er  determinsrivs  ftnd^ 
cafjtkt  not  to  be  considered  as  oonstitntiM  any 
obiection  against  a  theory  which  consists  m  mv 
thing  more  than  the  sfanple  eouncistion  of  a  few 
indictable  facts.  It  is  by  foroee  thus  impslpa* 
Uyminute,  tluit  the  whole  syslemof  psychoTogicsI 
esndnct  is  regulated  and  detwminsd.    Inama* 


known  to  be  oonsancted,  one  five-huadeedth  pait 
of  a  grain  has  been  known  to  be  sufficient  to  d^ 
termme  the  deicent  on  either  sidet  and  were  it 
not  for  flrietim  and  the  ffit  inertia^  a  five-mil. 
lionth  part  would  be  equally  effcadonc 

t  Operating  by  itself,  tbe  efficiency  of  the 
physical  sanction  is  not  idtogether  so  surs  hi 
regard  to  ths  productioo  of  C9mpleiem9m  in  les- 
mony,  as-in  regard  to  the  prodoction  of  eor^ 
reetnea.  Production  of  completenesi  requires 
a<<eii/iofi;  vi&  attention  diieetsd  ts  that  purpose  t 
to  attention,  as  well  as  to  invention,  when  raised 
to  a  certain  pitch,  exertion,  labour  of  mind,  is 
necesMiy— labour  over  and  above  what  is  ne- 
sesnfy  to  the  giving  sxpeseilon  ts  imperfect 
fragments.  Here,  then,  is  a  foice  wUdi,  to  be 
overcome,  requires  an  exciting  force  over  and 
above  what  it  sufficient  to  produce  eoirectneis» 
This  exciting  force  cannot  be  any  other  than 
that  of  some  spsdal  kUer^O.  If,  then,  no  such 
interest  is  aeting  upen  die  mind. 


by  acddoit,  win  not  have  pkcei  As  tes. 
tfanony,  how  correct  soever,  as  fares  it^Dcs,  will 
not,  to  the  purpose  hi  question -.  will  not,  to  tlie 
pinmiis  of  preventing  deception — be  complete. 
The  poeeibllity  or  inoompktenen  wilL  it  is 
evident,  be  greater  and  greater.  In  propordon  to 
die  coniplenty  of  the  matter  of  fact  which  con. 
stitutes  the  subiect  of  the  teitoeoyt  and  if  tbe 
probability  of  inconectnees,  in  respect  of  such 
parts  as  are  reportod,  reocivss  incresae  alao  faoai 
&ie  ssme  cause,  etill  the  ratio  of  Increase  will 
not,  hi  resard  to  incorrednci^i  he  wgnU  as  in 
n^urd  tplncompkinieik 
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hood  in  circumstance  would  be  frequent: 
truth  would,  in  every  case,  constitute  the 
ground ;  but  that  ground  would  be  frequently 
receiving  a  tincture  of  fidsehood :  And  the 
more  complex  and  extensive  the  ground,  the 
deeper  and  more  extensive  would  the  tincture 
be  naturally  apt  to  be. 

t  Thus  far,  no  interest  is  supposed  to  have 
.place,  other  than  that  weak,  though,  in  de> 
fault  of  all  opposing  interest,  adequately- 
operatLDg  interest  —  the  interest  created  by 
the  aversion  to  labour.  But  let  the  case  be 
open  to  any  other  interest — to  any  other 
motive — acting  in  a  sinister  direction ;  there 
is  not  ^y  species  pf  interest  so  weak,  the 
force  of  which  is  not  capable  of  existing  in 
a  degree  suffide^t  to  overcome  the  correctly- 
acting  force  of  the  physical  sanction,  and  in 
such  sort  that  fiilsehood,  even  in  toto,  Bhall 
be  the  result.  All  these  motives,  however, 
act  more  frequently  on  the  side  of  truth  than 
on  that  of  fiedsehood. 

The  more  particularly  the  nature  of  hu- 
man intercourse  comes  to  be  considered,  the 
more  thoroughly  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  it 
is  not  by  the  general  and  standing  interests 
alone,  but  by  the  particular  and  fleeting  in- 
terests of  eaich  moment  also,  that  the  pro- 
perty of  truth  is  secured  to  the  general  tenor 
of  human  discourse.  In  particular,  it  is  only 
by  making  known,  and  that  truly,  something 
that  he  thinks,  that  a  man  can  obtain  what 
he  wants.  For  a  number  of  years,  reckoning 
from  the  commencement  of  the  power  of  lo- 
comotion, we  are  all  necessarily  subject  to 
the  perpetual  exertion  of  the  power  bf  com- 
mand. But  the  power  of  command  can  ob^ 
tain  its  gratification  on  no  other  terms  than 
by  the  most  correct  adherence  to  the  line  of 
truth.  By  every  act  of  como^and,  a  desire 
is  made  known ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the 
desire  fidls  of  being  truly  stated,  it  is  cer- 
tainly frustrated. 

§  5.  Operation  of  the  moral  or  popular  sanc- 
tion, for  and  against  correctness  and  com^ 
pleieness  in  testimofiy. 
Happiness,  in  almost  all  its  p<Hnts,  is,  in 
every  individual,  brutes  scarcely  excepted — 
the  most  brutish  savages  not  excepted,  more 
pr  less  dependent  upon  knowledge ;  the  word 
knowledge  not  being  on  thi«  occasion  confined 
in  its  application  to  the  knowledge  of  those 
recondite  fiurts  which  belong  to  the  domain 
of  science.  But  in  all  cases,  except  iihat  of 
a  life  earned  on  from  beginning  to  end  in  a 
state  of  pgrfjpct  solitude,  knowledge  depends 
in  the  laigest  proportion  upon  testimony :  and 
except  in  those  cases  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence,  in  which  £Usehood  itself  serves 
to  lead  to  truth,*  it  is  only  in  so  fiur  as  it  is 
expressive  of  truth,  that  testimony  is  pro- 
active of  knowled^! 


•  Sec  Book  V.  Cirdm^ltMtial,  Chap.  V. 


All  the  confidence  we  can  ever  have,  or 
hope  to  have,  in  mankind,  either  tinder  ^e 
law  or  without  the  Uw,  —  all  the  reliaiiee 
we  can  place  on  the  expectation  we  entertam 
of  any  of  the  innumerable  and  daOy  services, 
obligatory  or  firee,  which  we  stand*  in  need  of 
for  the  sustentation  and  comfort  of  our  ex- 
istence, —  all  depends,  by  a  connexioa  more 
or  less  dose  and  immediate,  on  the  prepos- 
derance  of  men's  disposition  towards  the  side 
of  veradty  and  truth. 

The  force  of  the  moral  or  popular  sanction 
ooindding  in  the  main  with  the  force  of  ge- 
neral interest,  —  hence  it  is,  that,  througfaost 
the  whole  field  of  intercourse  between  man 
and  man,  in  every  state  of  sodety  (the  rudest 
not  excepted,)  the  moral  or  popular  sanction 
is,  with  only  here  and  there  a  casual  excej^ 
tion,  found  m  action  constantly  on  the  side 
oftruth.t 

Of  the  degree  of  force  wifh  which  the  rac- 
ial or  popular  sanction  acts  in  support  of  tiie 
law  or  rule  of  veradty,  a  more  striking  or 
satisfitctory  exemplification  cannot  be  given, 
than  the  in&my  which  so  universally  attadies 
upon  the  character  of  liar,  and  the  violent  and 
firequently  insupportable  provocation  given 
by  any  one  who,  in  speaking  to,  or  in  the  pre- 
sence of  another,  applies  to  him  that  epithet.  X 

There  has  not,  I  suppose,  existed  anywhere, 
at  any  time,  a  community, — certainly  there 
exists  not  among  the  dvili«ed  communities 
with  which  we  have  intercouiBO,  one  in  which 
the  appeUation  of  a  liar  is  not  a  term  of  re- 
proadi.  Among  the  most  egregious  and  no- 
torious liars  that  ever  existed ,  I  cannot  think 
that  there  can  ever  have  been  a  single  imfi* 
vidual  to  whom  it  must  not  have  been  a  csuse 
of  pain  as  often  as  it  happened  to  him  to  hear 
the  appellation  applied  to  himself — to  whom 
it  would  not  have  been  matter  of  relief  snd 
comfort,  had  it  been  possible  fior  him  to  hare 
disburthened  his  character  from  the  load  of  it. 

Such  is  the  power  of  the  moral  or  popular 


f  Of  the  moral  or  popular  sancdon,  however, 
except  where  die  force  of  it  is  assisted  by  inter- 
rogation —  of  the  moral  or  popular,  as  well  as  of 
the  physica]  sancdon.  and  nom  die  same  caosea, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  acts. with  leas  efficacy 
in  the  pcoducdgn  of  completeness  than  of  cot- 
rectness. 

X  Like  o^er  imputadons,  this  imputadoo  is 
not  the  less  galling,  but  ant  rather  to  be  the  more 
galling,  to  a  man,  fhNn  nis  beinc  oonsdous  of 
itB  bdng  merited,  and  thence  of  die  probability 
of  its  bdng  known  to  be  merited.  Acooidingly, 
no  two  characters  are  more  naturally  umted,  ui 
the  same  person^  than  the  liar  and  the  bully;  the 
fliDction  of  the  bully  being  to  give  protecdoo  to 
die  liar. 

The  man  who,  on  hearing  imputed  to  him  a 
supposed  act  of  mendadty.  —  instead  of  endes. 
voorinff  to  show  the  groundlessness  of  the  asper- 
sioo,  challenges  him  from  whom  it  cune,^ 
gives  up  the  reputation  of  veradty,  aa  it  were  in 
barter,  for  the  pleasure  of  revenge,  and  the  repi^ 
iation  of  courage. 
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tanctioD*  when  applied  to  extrajudicial  testi- 
mony— to  that  sort  of  discourse  which  has 
place  between  man  and  man  in  the  miscel- 
laneous intercoiM^e  of  life. 

But  the  force  with  which  it  acts  in  behalf 
of  truth  is  applied  with  much  more  energy, 
as  well  as  with  much  more  constancy,  when 
(the  importance  of  truth  being  the  same  in 
both  cases)  the  testimony  is  of  the  judicial 
kind — delivered  on  a  judicial  occasion — or 
even,  when  not  delivered  on  a  judicial  occa- 
sion, if  delivered  in  contemplation  of  its  being 
eventually  applied  to  a  judicial  purpose.* 

In  the  main,  and  upon  the  whole,  the  force 
of  the  moral  or  popular  sanction  acts  in  a  di- 
rection fiivourable  to  general  happiness  and 
virtue.  In  the  main,  accordingly,  the  direc- 
tion tak^  by  this  same  fprce  is  favourable 
to  that  particular  branch  of  virtue  which  con- 
sists in  veracity. 

But,  to  the  proposition  by  which  this  pre- 
dominant tendency  is  announced,  ere  its  limits 
can  be  brought  to  coincidence  with  the  line 
of  truth,  considerable  ^ceptions  will  require 
to  be  made. 

One  capital  exception  has  for  its  cause  the 
repugnancy — the  inbred  and  irremovable  re- 
pugnancy, that  exists  between  the  aggregate 
mass  of  the  precepts  by  which  it  prescribes 
good  conduct  in  general  and  prohibits  vice  in 
general,  and  that  particular  precept  by  which 
it  prescribes  veracity,  and  reprobates  the  op- 
posite vice. 

Avoid  vicious  conduct — condi^ct  prejudicial 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  community  of 
which  you  are  a  member,  yourself  included ; 
avoid  vicious  conduct,  or  ihe  ill  opinion,  and 
consequent  ill  will  and  ill  offices,  of  the  com- 
munity, will  attach  upon  you.  Avoid  vicious 
conduct  in  every  shape,  and  in  the  several 
shapes  of  mendacity,  and  &lsehood  throijgh 
culpable  inattention,  among  the  rest. 

Thus  &r  we  have  the  result  of  its  action 
00  the  side  of  virtue.  But  now  comes  its 
sctym  on  the  side  of  vice.  Whatsoever  vi- 
Qoos  conduct  it  has  happened  to  you  to  fall 
into^  conceal  it  at  any  rate  from  the  public 
eye :  for  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  it  &lls 
within  the  compass  of  the  knowledge  or  sus- 
pioon  of  the  public,  that  the  evil  conse- 
quences held  up  to  view  will  take  place.  But, 
^y  him  by  whom  vicious  conduct  is  confessed, 
.it  is  not  concealed — by  him  by  whom,  after 
it  has  taken  place,  it  is  denied  to  have  taken 
place,  it  is,  or  may  be  concealed,  in  so  fitf 
«  it  is  in  the  powier  of  mendacity  to  con- 
ceslit 

No  really  existing  person  could  with  truth 
sad  propriety  be  represented  as  delivering  on 
one  and  the  same  occasion  these  repugnant 
precepts.    But  if  the  word  precept  be  on  this 
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Docasion  employed,  and  the  form  of  a  precept 
given  to  the  discourse  in  which  it  is  employed, 
it  is  in  pursuance  of  one  of  those  unavoidable 
metaphors  to  which  language  is  so  frequently 
compelled  to  have  recourse.  What  there  is 
of  strict  reality  in  the  case,  consists  of  two 
ipotive  forces — two  interests,  acting  at  the 
same  time  in  opposite  directions  on  the  hu- 
man Qund :  and  between  these  motive  forces 
the  opposition  in  question  may  be  seen  actu- 
ally to  have  place.  By  confessing  what  he 
has  done,  the  individual  in  question  would 
expose  himself  to  shame:  but  by  denying 
what  he  has  done,  he  also  exposes  himself  to 
shame. 

Acted  upon  as  he  is  by  these  two  opposite 
forces, — by  which  of  them  will  the  line  of 
his  conduct,  in  regard  to  testimony,  be  de- 
termined? By  that  one  of  them  by  which,  ^t 
the  moment  in  question,  the  interest  of  the 
greatest  wiiue  is  presented  to  his  eyes, — cef- 
tainty  and  proximity,  those  two  never-to-be- 
over-looked  dimensions,  being  taken  into  the 
account  of  value. 

On  this  occasion  (let  it  not  be  forgotten) 
the  question  is,  —  not  what  is  most  fit  and 
proper,  but  what  is  most  likely,  to  be  done. 
The  dUemma,  be  the  occasion  what  it  noay, 
is  a  distressing  one.  By  one  only  course  ipay 
the  dilemma  be  avoided.  Avoid  vice  in  other 
shapes,  and  the  temptation  to  plunge  into 
mendacity  for  the  hope  of  escaping  from  that 
shaipe  which  follows  at  the  heels  of  vice,  will 
not  assail  you  :  such  is  the  advice  in  which 
t^e  virtue  of  veracity  joins  mth  the  other 
virtues. 

Of  the  other  exceptions  to  the  truth-pro- 
moting tendency  of  the  moral  sanction,  the 
origin  oiay  be  seen  in  the  opposition  between 
particular  interests,  and  general.  The  force 
of  the  moral  sanction,  of  the  popular  sanction, 
taken  ip  its  ^eatest  extent,  is  composed  of 
the  general  mterests  of  the  community  at 
large.  But,  in  every  political  community, 
smaller  cpmmunities  or  aggregations  of  in* 
dividuals  will  be  found;  ^ach  aggregation 
having  an  interest  common  to  all  its  mem- 
bers, but  opposite  to  that  of  the  all-comprising 
aggregate  to  which  they  all  belong ;  and  to 
every  such  partial,  though  still  composite  in. 
terest — to  every  such  section  of  the  commu- 
nity, corresponds  a  section  of  the  popular  or 
moral  sanction,  and  of  the  moral  force  with 
which  it  acts. 

A  sort  of  honour  is  to  be  found  among 
thieves.  So  it  has  dften  been  observed,  and 
truly :  but  this  honour  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  disposition  to  pursue  that  interest 
— to  be  impelled  by  that  detached  portion  o^ 
the  general  moral  force,  by  which  the  mem^ 
hers  of  the  predatory  community  in  question 
are  bound  together.  The  whole  community 
has  its  popular  or  moral  sanction  upon  an 
allwcomprehensiVe  scale:  the  several  corn- 
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munitiee  of  thievet,  smugglers,  and  all  other 
eommunities  having  particalar  interests  act- 
ing in  opposition  to  the  general  interest—all 
those,  recognised  or  not  recognised  as  being 
included  in  the  more  comprehensive  class  or 
denomination  of  malefactors, — ^have  eadi  of 
them  a  sort  of  section  of  the  popular  or 
moral  sanction  to  itsel£* 

It  is  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large 
that  truth  alone  should  be  uttered ;  that  the 
language  of  mendacity  and  deception  should 
be  abstained  from  on  every  judiaal  occasion, 
and  on  almost  every  other  occasion:  ab- 
stained from,  although,  and  for  the  very  rea- 
son that,  the  commission  of  it  threatened  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  particular  interests  that 
act  in  opposition  to  the  general  interests: 
—  to  the  common  interests,  for  example,  of 
thieves  and  smugglers. 

It  is  the  interest  of  the  community  that 
truth  should  be  revealed,  as  often  as  the  dis- 
closure of  it  promiMtB  to  be  conducive  to  the 
bringing  down  of  punishment  upon  the  heads 
of  thieves  and  smugglers.  But  it  is  tiie  inte- 
rest of  thieves  and  smugglers  that  truth  should 
never  be  revealed,  but  always  concealed,  as 
often  as  the  disclosure  of  it  threatens  to  be 
conducive  to  the  bringing  down  punishment 
on  the  heads  of  thieves  or  smugglers.  Among 
tiiese  malefiictors,  therefore,  the  section  of 
the  moral  sanction,  which  appHes  to  testimony, 
prescribes  mendacity  while  it  prohibits,  and, 
as  fiw  as  may  be,  punishes  veracity,  as  an  act 
of  vice  and  treachery. 

In  any  community  composed  of  thieves  or 
smugglers,  is  any  act  of  depredation  com- 
mitted by  one  member  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  rest  ?  The  force  of  the  motal  sanction 
changes  now  its  direction,  though  not  its  na- 
ture :  the  force  of  this  section  of  the  popu- 
lar sanction  now  joins  itself  to  that  of  the 
whole ;— mendacity  is  recognised  as  a  vice — 
veracity,  as  a  virtue. 

The  interest  which  these  communities  of 
malefiM*tors  have  in  mendacity,  would  not, 
however,  have  succeeded  in  perverting  the 


*  Instances  in  which  particular  classes  have 
joined  in  making  one  moral  rule  for  their  conduct 
amonff  themsdves-JUiotherand  a  totally  different 
rule  for  their  conduct  towards  all  other  persons, 
are  not  unfrequeot  Such  b  uniformly  nmnd  to 
be  the  case  where  particalar  classes  are  poeoessed 
of  so  mush  power  as  to  be  In  a  great  degree  in- 
dependent of  the  good  or  ill  opinion  of  the  com. 
monity  at  large.  In  the  moral  code  of  the  West. 
India  slaveholders,  many  acts  which  would  be 
umoofi  the  worst  of  crimes  if  committed  against 
a  white  man,  are  perfectly  innocent  when  the 
sulijectofthemisanegTa  For  white  and  black, 
tubscitote  Mahoroedan  and  Christian,  and  the 
same  observation  holds  good  with  respect  to 
Turkey.  Sobstitate  orthMkoc  and  heretic,  it  at 
one  time  held  good  m  all  CathoAic,  not  to  say  in 
all  Christian  countries,  aswdlwiffi  regard  to  the 
other  virtues  in  seneral,  as  to  Aat  of  ttneity  in 
partieulai;— £dUdr. 


moral  feeUngs  of  the  great  balk  of  the  com 
munity,  who  have  no  interest  but  in  the  uni- 
versal prevaloAoe  of  veracity,  had  not  the 
sinister  interest  of  thieves  and  smuggler* 
found  to  tUs  purpose  a  powerful  anxiltwy  in 
the  sinister  interest  of  lawyers. 

Under  every  system,  every  mercenary  Iaw^ 
yer  —  under  the  fee-gathering  system,  everjr 
lawyer  without  exception — has  an  intereac, 
as  unquestionably,  though  not  as  uniformljr, 
opposite  to  the  general  interest,  as  that  whick 
forms  ih.9  bond  of  umon  in  comnunuties  of 
thieves  or  smugglers.     Under  that  sytcin, 
every  lawyer  without  ezceptioii — the  whcte 
fraternity  together,  with  the  judges  at  their 
head — have  a  particular  interest  in  common 
with  the  interests  of  malefoctors  and  wrong- 
doers of  every  description,   not  excepting 
thieves  and  smugglers.     It  is  their  interest 
that  lawsuits,  —  understand  those  and  tlioae 
alone  which  are  pregnant  with  fees,  —  law- 
suits, by  whatsoever  name  distinguished — oe- 
tion  or  prosecution  —  may  abound  to  the  ut- 
most pitch.    That  prosecutions  may  abound, 
it  is  their  interest  that  crimes  of  all  sorts  may 
abound :  that  actions  may  abound,  it  is  their 
interest  that  wrongs  of  aU  sorts  may  abomid; 
as  well  those  wrongs  of  whidi  the  hand  of 
the  judffe  is  the  pretended  avenger,  as  thoee 
4^  whida  it  is  the  unacknowledged  mstm- 
ment.     It  is  their  interest  that  wrongs  of  aU 
sorts  be  sometimes  punished,  lest 
be  discouraged,  and  the  mass  of  1 
and  profit  be  diminished  at  one  end :  it  ia 
their  interest  that  wrongs  of  all  aorta  renuda 
sometimes  unpunished  and  triumphant,  lest 
the  mass  of  IHigation  and  profit  be  diaiiniah- 
ed  at  the  other  end.    It  ia  their  interest  tkmt 
every  modification  of  vice,  by  which  litiga- 
tion  with  its  profit  can  be  produced,  mwj 
abotwd ;  and  thence,  in  a  more  especial  de- 
gree,  that  mendacity,  the  instrument  and 
doak  of  every  vice,  may  abound. 

Neither  to  thieves  nor  to  smugglers,  nor 
to  wrongdoers  in  any  other  shape  than  thai 
of  judges,  has  any  such  power  been  given  as 
ihtk  of  granting  unpuni^,  and,  by  means  of 
impunity,  licence,  to  the  vice  of  lying:  accor- 
dingly, neither  by  thieves,  nor  by  smugglen, 
nor  by  wrongdoers  of  any  other  denominatiQa» 
has  any  such  licence  been  ever  granted. 

Judges,  under  fevour  of  the  osdtancy  or 
connivance  of  the  legislature,  have  given  to 
themselves  that  power :  and  sudi  is  the  ase 
the^  have  made  of  it,  that  the  whole  aystem 
of  judicial  procedure  is  one  sontinited  tiaaoe 
of  lies — of  allowed,  protected,  rewarded,  cn- 
oouraged,  and  even  necessitated,  Uea. 

In  this  instance  as  in  every  oiher,  power, 
in  proportion  to  its  magnitude,  aervea  as  a 
shield  as  well  to  every  vice  as  to  eveiy  crime. 
Contempt  is  that  modification  of  Ae  punidi-. 
ment  ofthe  moral  sanction,  that  is  more  par- 
ticularly attadied  to  tht  ehatvctproC  liar,-. 
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•ad  pow«r»  in  |ffoportioii  to  its  magnitiide 
.-.power,  though  it  afibrds  not  protection 
•gidnrt  hatred,  affords  it  effectually  against 
ooBtenpc 

Hence  H  ia,  that,  as  well  the  mercenary 
advocate,  whose  trade  and  occupation  consist 
everywhere  in  the  sale  of  lies,  aa,  under  the 
fee-gathering  branch  of  the  EngUsh  system 
ef  procedure,  the  fee-icd  judge,  who  deals  in 
the  same  ware,*  remain  untouched  by  that 
infiany,  with  which,  if  the  dictates  of  the  po- 
pular sanction  coincided  uniformly  with  the 
dieCatca  of  general  utility,  they  would  be 
covered ;  md  by  which  the  occasional  and 
unprivileged  liar,  whose  lies  are  many  hun- 
dreitimes  leaa  frequent,  is  overwhelmed.  The 
power  constitutes  a  vantage-ground,  by  which 
the  head  of  him  vrho  is  stationed  oo  it  is  raised 
above  the  flood  in  which  the  undistinguished, 
but  less  guilty  herd,  are  drownedf 

Thus,  by  the  incessant  action  of  compara- 
tive knowledge  upon  invincible  ignorance,  has 
the  fi>rce  of  the  moral  or  popular  sanction 
been  divided  and  turned  against  it8el£  In 
correspondence  with  this  schism,  the  aggre- 
gate mass  of  Boendaeious  testimony  has  been 
4vided,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  public, 
into  two  parcels :  —  whatsoever  portion  the 
judge  has  found  it  more  for  his  advantage  to 
pomsh  than  to  permit  or  to  reward,  remains 
la  a  state  of  proscription  as  before,  and  is 
eontinued  under  the  denomination  of  vice: 
vhstsoever  portion  he  finds  it  more  for  his 
interest  to  reward  or  to  permit  than  to  punish, 
is  regarded  either  with  indifference  or  with 
ai^tfobation,  and  b  ranked  under  the  deno- 
Buoatioii  either  of  innocence  or  of  virtue. 

Mendacity  ia  not  only  permitted,  but  in 
*OBe  cases  properly  permitted,  by  the  moral 
•■action.  That  cases  exist  in  which  a  de- 
parture from  truth  is,  andoufht  to  be,  either 
PKseribed,  or  at  least  allowed,  by  the  moral 
or  popular  sanction  considered  in  its  true  and 
Ivgcst  sense,  is  out  of  dispute.  Being  in 
Biny  mstances  cases  of  considerable  intricacy 
nd  delicacy,  it  happens  fortunately,  that,  to 
^  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry,  any  very 
Particular  description  of  them  is  neither  ne- 
fftmi)  nor  pertment. 

•  Not  thtt  they  deal  (either  of  them)  in  lies 
apa  nothing  dse :  the  ware  they  deal  in  consists 
n  ^_^zed  assortment  of  truth  and  lies,  made  up 
ai  vfaMever  propoitkms  happen  best  to  suit  the 
'^■'P^  of  the  customers —in  what  pfoportion, 
vopiMo  the  manufacturer  and  dealer,  be  noatter 
2"*™Knoce,  were  it  not  that,  of  the  two  torts 
^[^^^  lies  ire  that  by  which  his  skin  is  noost 
••Wouily  displayed. 

tTo  the  advocate,  as  such,  bekmgs  no  such 
PJ]'^  Aasndi  coercive  power,  as  that  which  con- 
ll^fci  die  characteristic  attribute  of  the  judge: 
ntt  tt  n  by  the  tongue  of  the  advocate  that  the 


"«K  n  bv  the  tongue 

™  of  the  jttdteis  moved:  the  power  of  the 
2^«tte,  thoogb  hi  respect  of  bitendty  lets  in 
gT^l^in  specie  the  same  with  the  power  of 
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1.  In  aome  eases,  departure  from  truth  is 
prescribed  by  the  moral  sanction  as  a  duty. 
Such  are  all  those  in  whidi  mischief  to  an- 
other would  be  the  certain  or  probable  effect 
of  verity,  while  from  ftlsity  no  evil  at  all,  or 
at  least  no  equal  evil,  will,  with  equal  pro- 
bability, be  the  result:  as,  if  a  maidnian  or 
assassin,  with  a  naked  weapon  in  his  hand, 
asks  whether  his  intended  victim  be  not  there, 
naming  the  pUce  where  he  actually  is. 

2.  To  this  same  head  may  bdong  frdse- 
hoods  of  humanity  or  beneficence :  as  when  a 
physician,  to  save  pain  of  mind,  gives  hopes 
which  he  does  not  entertain  himself. 

3.  To  this  same  head  may  be  referred  what 
may  be  termed  £idsdioods  of  urbanity  ;  which 
is  but  humanity  or  beneficence  applying  itself 
to  interests  of  inferior  moment :  as  where, 
on  being  interrogated  by  Artifex  concerning 
the  deg^  of  estimatioD  in  which  he  holds  a 
production  of  Artifex, '—  for  fear  of  applying 
discouragement,  Crito  gives  for  answer,  a 
degree  lugher  than  that  which  he  really  en- 
tertains :  and  so  in  regard  to  conduct  in  life, 
taste,  and  so  forth. 

4.  As  to  cases  in  winch  departure  from 
truth  is  a/lowe</ without  being  prescrt6e</.  A 
footing  on  which  this  matter  is  commonly 
placed  seems  to  be,  that,  where  a  man  has 
no  Tight  to  the  information  soup^ht  by  him, 
the  information  need  not  be  given  to  him. 
But  granting,  that  were  prolnty,  or  the  duty 
of  one  man  to  another,  the  only  consideration 
to  be  attended  to,  a  liberty  thus  ample  might 
and  would  be  allowed, — ^Uie  latitude  will  be 
found  to  receive  very  c(»isiderable  limitation, 
when  those  considerations  are  attended  to, 
which  concern  a  man's  self-regarding  interest, 
and  belong  to  the  head  of  prudenet. 

So  dishonourable  and  pernicious  to  a  man 
IS  the  reputation  of  habitual  or  frequent  fel- 
aity^so  honourable  and  so  valuable  to  him 
that  of  never  having  violated  truth  —  tbat» 
without  the  least  pr^udice  to  any  other  in* 
d&vidual,  by  even  a  single  departure  from 
veracity  it  may  happoi  to  a  man  to  do  irre- 
mediable mischief  to  himself. 

The  wound  thus  given  by  a  man  to  his 
own  reputation  will  be  the  more  severe,  the 
more  intense  and  deliberate  the  averment  by 
which  the  truth  is  violated:  and  thus  it  is, 
that  after  a  felsehood  of  humanity  or  urba- 
nity, uttered  with  a  fenit  or  orduiary  degree 
of  assurance,  —-  if  urged  and  pressed,  stronger 
and  stronger  asseverations  being  on  the  other 
part  called  for  in  proof  of  the  verity  of  the 
preceding  ones,  a  man  may,  for  the  preserva* 
tion  of  his  own  character,  find  it  necessary  to 
give  up  the  enterprise  of  humanity  or  urbanity 
and  declare,  after  all,  the  naked  truth. 

A  disquisition  of  no  small  length  and  intri- 
cacy might  be  employed  on  the  subject  of  the 
exceptions  proper  to  be  made  to  the  general 
nileof  verity:  a  disquisition,  curious  and  in- 
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terestmg  at  any  rate ;  but,  wbetker  subser- 
vient  or  not  upon  the  ^ole  to  tbe  interests 
of  morality  and  happiness,  would  depend  upon 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted. 

§  6.  Operation  tf  the  legal  sanc/ton,  for 
and  againat  eorrectneu  and  eompleteneeM  in 
testimony. 

The  force  of  the  moral  sanction  was  found 
insufficient  to  secure  good  conduct  in  general : 
it  was  found  necessary  to  add  to  ft  ^e  force 
of  law. 

The  force  of  law  itself  cannot  be  applied 
but  through  the  kistrumentdity  of  testimony; 
and  testimony  is  of  no  use  but  in  so  &r  as  it 
leads  to  truth.  The  same  deficiency  which 
produced  the  necessity  of  adding  the  force  of 
the  legal  to  that  of  the  moral  sanction,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  good  conduct  in  ge- 
neral, produced  the  necessity  of  applying  the 
same  auxiliary  force  to  the  particular  purpose 
of  securing  that  particular  modification  of 
good  conduct  whicli  consists  in  attaching  the 
good  qualities  of  Teracity  and  verity  to  what- 
soever testimony  comes  to  be  delivered  on  a 
judicial  occasion  or  for  a  judicial  purpose. 

Many  and  extensive  are  the  portions  of  the 
field  of  law,  in  relation  to  which  the  popular 
sanction  has  nowhere  as  yet  foshioned,  — nor 
(till  it  has  received  that  sort  and'degree  of  im- 
provement which  it  may  yet  for  a  good  while 
liave  everywhere  to  wait  for)  will  it  fiuhion  — 
its  dictates,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  an  exact  coin- 
cidence with  those  of  tiie  principle  of  general 
utility.  In  relation  to  those  same  portions  of 
tiiat  field,  the  regulations  of  the  legal  sanc- 
tion are  naturally  and  generally  found  to 
approach  nearer  than  those  of  the  popular 
sanction  to  so  desirable  a  coincidence.  The 
quarter  in  which  this  deficiency  is  most  con- 
spicuously observable,  is  that  which  regards 
those  transgressions  which  are  properly  term- 
ed public;  viz.  such  offences,  by  the  mischief 
of  which,  though  it  be  seen  to  hover  over  the 
heads  of  the  whole  community,  no  assignable 
member  of  that  community  is  seen  to  be  af- 
flicted.* 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  political,  as 
compared  with  the  moral  sanction,  is  the 
greater  constancy  with  which  it  can  avail  it- 
self of  interrogation  —  an  operation  which  in 
many  instances  is  indispensably  neeessary  to 
the  verity  of  testimony,  more  particularly  in 
to  for  as  concerns  completeness.  In  some 
instances,  this  security  may  chance  to  have 
been  appKed  in  such  sort  that  the  force  of 
the  moral  sanction  may  have  had  the  benefit 
of  it ;  some  individual  or  individuals,  willing 

•Take  for  example  any  of  that  infinite  variety 
of  offences,  the  mischief  of  which  consists  in  the 
defalcanon  which  they  make  from  the  public  re- 
venue. That  theae  offences  are  not  treated  by  the 
moral  sanction  with  to  much  severity  as  they  de> 
serve»  is  notorious,  and  the  cause  is  equally  plain 


to  apply  this  instrument  and  so  orenmttaaiccd 
as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  with  effect,  being  at 
hand  at  the  moment  at  which  the  testimony 
is  delivered.  But  the  application  of  this  in- 
strument is  an  «ct  of  power :  and  it  is  only 
in  the  hands  of  tiie  administrator  of  the  force 
of  the  legal  sanction  — it  is  only  in  the  hands 
of  the  judge,  that  power  of  this  descriptioa 
b  sure  at  aSl  times  to  be  found. 

The  force  of  the  politick  sanction,  like  thai 
of  the  moral  sanction,  may  be  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  standing  causes  of  veracity — 
standing  counter-forces,  acting  in  oppositica 
to  mendacity.  Like  that  of  the  moral  aane- 
tion  however,  and  firom  the  same  cause,  it  b 
capable  of  bdng  by  accident  brought  to  act 
on  the  adverse  side, 

Punishment,  legal  punishment,  is,  in  cTcry 
civilized  country,  annexed  to  mendacity  in 
judicature.  But  wherever  the  effect  or  ten- 
dency of  true  testimonv  would  be  to  subject 
the  deponent  to  any  obligation  of  the  burtbea- 
some  kind, — whether  on  the  score  of  ponisfa- 
ment,  satisfoction  to  be  rendered  to  a  party 
injured,  or  rig^t  to  be  conferred  <m  the  ad- 
verse  party, — so  much  of  the  occasional  force 
of  this  sanction  is  made  to  act  in  opposition 
to  its  regular  and  standing  force.  In  every 
such  case, — abstraction  made  of  evety  €t}ti 
species  of  motive,  —  whichever  of  the  two 
antagonising  forces  of  the  same  sanction,  . 
its  standing  force  and  its  occasional  force, 
happened  on  each  occasion  to  be  the  greater 
(certainty  and  proximity,  as  well  as  intensity, 
of  the  punishment,  being  taken  into  account 
on  both  sides,)  on  that  sida  human  conduct 
would  be  sure  to  be  fo»und.  If;  for  example, 
the  offence  for  which  a  man  were  under  pro- 
secution, was  a  species  of  fraudulent  obtain- 
ment,  the  punishment  of  whidi  conristed  of 
trans{>ortation  for  three  years,  —  whfle  the 
puni^iment  for  the  perjury,  in  case  of  his 
answering  folsely  while  under  examination 
on  that  occasion,  was  transportation  for  seven 
years, — and  the  probability  of  conviction 
appeared  exactly  the  same  in  botli  cases;  ab- 
straction made  of  all  other  motives,  veradt^ 
in  this  case  ought,  inr  every  instance,  to  be 
regarded  as  certain :  while  on  the  other  hand, 
all  things  remaining  as  before, —if,  instead 
of  transportation  for  three  years,  the  punish- 
ment for  the  fraud  were  transportation  for 
fourteen  years,  penury  might  in  every  in- 
stance be  set  down  for  certain  in  this  case,  as 
veracity  was  in  the  other. 

This  is  the  casual  operation  of  the  legal 
sanction,  to  the  prejudice  of  truth  :  but  many 
instances  there  are,  in  which  it  is  made  to 
operate  in  that  mischievous  direction  by  de^ 
sign. 

If  the  administrator  of  the  force  of  tht 
legal  sanction  had  all  along  and  every whjere 
been  fiiithful  to  his  trust,  the  application  made 
of  that  force  to  judicial  testimony  woold  have 
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been  unifonn  and  proportionable:  applying 
ilself  to  all  cases  in  wbich  it  happened  to  such 
testimony  to  be  delivered,  and  in  a  degree 
regulated  by  the  quantity  of  force  which  the 
^posing  force  to  be  surmounted,  and  the 
importance  of  the  case  (that  is,  the  magnitude 
of  the  mischief  liable  to  take  place  in  the 
erent  of  Cdaity  on  the  part  of  the  witness, 
and  consequent  deception  and  misdedsion  on 
ibe  part  of  the  judge,)  required. 

But,  under  every  civilized  government  that 
lias  had  existence,  tiie  administrator  of  the 
legal  sanction  has,  as  will  be  seen,  been  in 
thk  particular  unfidthfiil  to  his  trust.  Every- 
where, at  first  by  the  inexperience,  and  con- 
sequent  ignorance  and  unskilfiilness  — -  after- 
wards  by  the  osdtancy  or  corrupt  connivance 
of  the  l^^lator, — ^the  formation  of  the  law  of 
efidence  has,  along  with  that  of  so  many  other 
branches  of  the  law,  to  so  immense  an  extent 
been  abandoned  to  the  judge.  Left  without 
allotted  recompence  by  the  indigence,  the 
penuriousness,  or  the  improvidence  of  the  le- 
gislator, and  at  the  same  time  with  powers 
adequate  to  the  practice  of  extortion  without 
ttint,  the  judge  has  in  every  country  con- 
verted the  sword  and  scales  of  justice  into 
instruments  of  fraud  and  depredation. 

Having  been  suffered  to  convert  all  judi- 
cial demands  into  a  source  of  profit  to  himself, 
he  has  applied  himself  to  the  multiplication 
of  mgust  demands :  having  been  suffered  to 
convert  all  judicial  defences  made  before  him- 
self into  a  source  of  profit  to  himself,  he  has 
tpphed  himself  to  the  multiplication  of  unjust 
defences:  having  been  suffered  to  convert  all 
judicial  expense  into  a  source  of  profit  to 
lumself^  he  has  applied  himself  to  the  mul- 
tiplication of  judicial  expenses :  having  been 
suffered  to  convert  all  judicial  instruments, 
and  all  judicial  operations,  into  sources  of 
profit  to  himself,  he  has  applied  himself  to  the 
au^fmentation  of  the  magnitude  and  multitude 
of  judicial  instruments,  and  of  the  multitude 
of  judicial  operations.  Beholding  in  delay  an 
cncoungement  to  unjust  demands  as  well  as 
unjust  defences,  and  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
<^CBflion  of  all  demands  and  defoices  without 
distinction,  a  source  of  incidents  whidi  beget 
occasions  or  pretences  for  additional  instru- 
ments and  additional  operations,  he  has  ap- 
plied himself  in  like  manner,  with  equal  energy 
and  success,  to  the  multiplication  of  delays. 

Beholding  in  mendacious  statements  a  pre- 
tence for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of 
unjust  demands,  of  unjust  defences,  of  useless 
expenses,  of  needless  and  useless  instruments 
>nd  operations,  and  of  grotmdless  delays 
(sources  of  those  needless  and  useless  ex- 
penses, bstruments,  and  opeitttions,)  he  has 
occupied  hiniself  in  cherishing  with  one  hand 
that  mendacity,  which  he  hiw  been  occupied 
^the  nme  time  in  punishing  with  the  other. 
Attaching  punishment  to  these  unprivileged 


lies,  in  which  individuals  at  large,  hi  the 
character  of  suitors,  or  in  other  characters, 
have  been  concerned  by  themselves,  he  has 
attached  reward  to  those  lies  in  the  utterance 
of  which  they  have  employed,  as  accomplices 
or  substitutes,  his  subordinate  instrument* 
and  partners:  and,  lest  with  all  these  lies 
therfe  should  not  be  yet  enough,  —  having 
been  suffered  to  convert  his  own  lies  into  a 
source  of  profit  to  himself,  he  has  multi<' 
plied  his  own  lies,  lies  signed  by  his  own  bandy- 
without  limit  and  without  shame.* 

In  holding  up  therefore  to  view  the  force 
of  the  legal  sanction  in  the  character  of  a  tu- 
telary force,  utterance  was  given  to  a  general 
rule,  of  a  nature  not  to  be  reduced  within  the 
limits  of  truth  till  after  it  had  been  cut  into 
by  extensive  and  numerous  exceptions :  for^ 
if  it  were  to  be  held  up  in  the  character  of  a 
force  uniformly  and  fiiithfully  exerted  on  the' 
aide  of  truths  regdrd  would  be  to  be  had  not 
to  what  it  is,  or  ever  has  been,  but  to  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  is  so  generally,  though  so 
erroneously,  supposed  to  be. 

I  say,  supposed  to  be ;  for  among  the 
delusions  which  inbred  mendacity  has,  firom 
first  to  last,  been  occupied  in  propagating 
with  so  much  industry  and  success,  in  none 
has  it  been  more  completely  successful  than 
in  persuading  the  people,  in  contradiction  to 
their  own  eyes  and  their  own  feelings,  to 
mistake  impunity  for  purity,  and  prostrate 
themselves  before  the  den  of  mendacity  and' 
of  depredation,  as  if  it  were  the  sanctuary  of 
truth  and  spotless  justice. 

The  effect  of  this  perversion  of  the  legal 
sanction,  in  occasioning  a  correspondent  per- 
version of  the  moral  sanction,  has  been  brought 
to  view  in  the  last  section.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  ravage  committed  by  an  abuse  of  the 
legal  sanction  upon  the  force  of  the  moral, 
even  in  that  part  of  the  field  that  belongs  to 
testimony. 

To  an  abuse  of  the  power  of  the  political 
sanction,  the  nature  of  things  admits  of  no 
other  check  than  the  resisting  force  of  the 
moral  or  popular.  A  detenmnation  to  destroy 
this  only  check,  and  thus  render  the  power 
of  the  political  sanction*  by  whatsoever  vile 
hands  wielded^  eompletely  arbitrary,  has  been 
not  only  indefiitigably  prosecuted,  but  openly 
avowed.  Judges  hove  been  found  so  insen- 
sible to  the  voice  of  censure,  or  so  secure  of 
not  incurring  it,  as  to  maintain  for  law,  and 
thus  to  establish  for  law«  that,  —  when  mis- 
conduct in  any  shape  is,  in  any  printed  and 
published  or  written  and  communicated  paper, 
charged  upon  a  man  in  power,  themselves 
not  excluded, — the  truth  ef  the  charge,  so 
far  firom  being  a  justification,  shall  be  deemed 
to  operate  as  an  aggravation ;  and  so  &r  as 


*  See  the  work  entitled,  *'  Scotch  Reform  op- 
posed  to  English  Non-reform,**  Vol.  V.  See 
also  Book  VIII.  of  theprssent  wofk. 
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depends  upon  theoMelvet  shall  operate  in 
aggravation  of  punishment — of  that  pnalsh- 
ment  by  which,  and  by  which  alone,  at  the 
command  of  shameless  despotism,  Uie  qua- 
lity of  guilt  is  impressed  upon  meritorious 
mnocence. 

That  the  triumph  over  truth  may  be  the 
more  complete,  a  definition  of  the  sort  of  in- 
strument called  a  libel  is  said  to  hare  been 
given — a  definition  which  requires  but  to  be 
eonnstently  acted  upon,  to  level  whatsoever 
difference  mav  exist  between  the  constitu- 
tions of  Britam  and  Morocco.  A  libel  is  any 
dis^Mirse,  by  which,  it  being  put  into  ¥rriting 
and  made  public  (whatsoever  is  to  be  under- 
stood by  public,)  the  feelings  of  any  indivi- 
dual are  hurt,  injured,  violated,  wounded,  or 
whatsoever  other  word  it  be,  that,  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  moment,  is  presented  by 
the  powers  of  harmony  to  the  rhetoric  of  des- 
potism. Not  that,  by  this  law,  the  manufius 
turers  of  it  would  ymah  to  be  understood  as 
the  less  fiiendly  to  the  interests  of  truth  and 
liberty :  for,  so  often  as  twelve  men,  under 
the  name  and  character  of  petty  jurymen,  onn 
be  found  to  join  with  one  v<ttce  (spelling 
upon  their  oath)  to  declare  their  (Nsrsuasion 
thftt  the  feedings  of  a  malefiustor  receive  no 
hurt  fixxn  his  seeing  himself  held  up  to  view 
in  that  character — in  other  words,  that  it 
is  matter  of  indifiference  to  a  man,  guilty  or 
not  guilty,  whether  he  be  thought  criminal 
or  innocent — in  a  word,  that,  whether  in- 
nocent or  guilty,  man  in  geneittl  has  not  any 
such  sense  belonging  to  Imn  as  the  sense  of 
shame,  — so  often  are  they  at  liberty  to  save 
him  who  has  been  ruined  by  prosecution,  from 
being  ruined  over  again  bv  punishment. 

Towards  destroying  ahogether  the  force 
of  the  moral  sanction,  the  most  extensively 
operating  security  for  individual  good  conduct, 
and  the  only  effectual  security  against  the 
despotic  tendency  of  power  —  towards  root- 
ing out  of  the  human  bosom  all  regard  for 
truth,  and  at  the  same  time  for  liberty  and 
virtue,  —  it  seems  not  easy  to  say  how,  with 
any  encouragement  from  public  blindness,  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  artifice  or  audacity 
of  usurped  legislation  to  go  further 

In  such  A  state  of  things —  under  a  legisla- 
tion thai  connives  at  sudh  usurpatipn,  and  a 
people  that  submit  to  it  without  remons- 
trance, —  it  is  a  question  not  altogether  ex- 
empt from  difficulty,  whether  the  force  of  the 
moral  sanction  is  or  is  not  with  propriety  to  be 
numbered  among  the  powers  by  ^ch  human 
conduct  in  general,  and  in  particolar  so  for  as 
regards  the  truth  of  testimony,  is  influenced 
and  directed.  To-day,  yes:  and  so  long  as 
the  acquiescence  under  such  Uw  continues 
to  be  regarded  as  short  of  certainty:  to-mor- 
row,  perhaps  not :  to  a  certainty,  not  a  sin^e 
moment  longer  than  the  design  manifested  b] 
cuchdoctriiwt  shtU  oontiiuie 


S  7*  Operation  of  the  reUguna  samctum^  fir 
and  against  corroctnou  md  eomplttemn  im 
testitnontf. 

In  the  case  of  this  sanction,  as  of  the 
oihen,  its  utility,  in  the  character  of  an  eflU 
dent  cause  of  truth  in  testimony,  depanda 
partly  upon  the  direetion  in  whidi,  parlljr 
upon  the  degrae  oi  force  with  which,  it  mttm. 
In  respect  of  its  direction,  nothing  eaa  hm 
more  fovourable,  more  steadily  and  umfomdy 
fovourable :  provided  alwa^  that  in  the  cas* 
of  book-religionM,  the  origmal  and  authesrtie 
repositories  of  the  rule  of  action  be  taken  for 
the  standard,  not  any  glosses  that  in  Inter 
1^^  may  have  been  put  upon  them. 

On  considering  the  difibrences  —  the  wwrf 
wide  differences,  observable  between  the  ae- 
veral  book-religions  in  other  respects*  —  an 
observation  that  would  be  apt  enough  here 
to  present  itself  is,  that  in  this  respect  Hko- 
wise,  any  proposition  that  were  to  be  predi- 
cated of  them  in  the  lump,  would  possess  btrt' 
a  feebU  chance  of  being  true. 

But  in  this  particular,  causes,  vis.  inleresta 
and  motives,  being  in  sll  relig&ona  the  ssnse, 
effects,  viz.  precepts  and  other  actiona,  wiH 
naturallj^,  not  to  say  necessarily,  fiUl  into  the 
same  comddence.  Taking  in  n  certain  sense 
for  the  author  of  the  rdigion,  the  penman 
by  whom  the  discourses  constitutive  of  ih^ 
matter  of  it  were  committed  to  writing, —  in 
the  instance  of  every  one  of  them  it  may 
with  equal  truth  be  observed,  titai  hk  »« 
terest,  in  respect  of  the  object  he  had  in 
view,  required  that  the  disposition  to  rtndkf 
should,  on  the  part  of  hiii  adherents,  be  as 
strenuous  and  as  uniform  as  by  any  means  it 
could  be  made. 

In  the  case  of  a  leader  of  this  sacred,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  leader  of  any  profone,  descrip- 
tion, the  success  of  his  designs  would  be  hi 
no  small  degree  dependent  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  such  information,  of  sudi  testimony, 
as,  on  such  an  infinite  variety  of  oceasioos, 
that  design  might  lead  him  to  require  at  their 
hands. 

In  the  Jewish  religion,  the  story  of  the  le- 
prosy of  Oehasi — in  the  Christian,  the  story 
of  the  sudden  death  of  Annanias  and  Sap- 
phire —  may  serve  for  iUustration. 

If  there  were  any  dedded  difference,  the 
steadiness  of  the  religious  sanction  to  the 
cause  of  truth  would  l^  found  more  rigorous 
and  entire,  not  onlv  iknn  that  of  the  legal 
sanction,  of  which  ^e  unsteadiness  has  above 
been  brought  to  view,  but  even  than  that  of 
the  moral.  The  moral  sanction  acknowledges 
the  exceptions  that  have  been  seen :  it  has 
its  fobehoods  dlowed,  if  not  prescribed,  of 
urbanity — its  folsehoods  of  hnmanity — and 
even  its  folsehoods  4^  duty. 

The  religious  sanction,  ~  if  the  Jewish 
(whidi  to  a  grea*  tlKH^  imMnedtztcnt  is 
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at  the  sme  tune  the  CSmttiaii)  be  taken  for 
an  example,  and  the  text  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings  be  taken  for  the  standard  of  that  religion, 
—  acknowledges  no  such  exceptions.  When 
Jephthah,  the  chief  of  that  religion,  having 
TOwed  in  case  of  victory  to  saoifice  to  the 
Lord  the  first  object  that  presented  itself 
and  having  beholden  in  his  own  daughter  that 
firvt  o1:ject,  '*  did  with  her  according  to  his 
TOW,"  it  was  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
bad  said  opon  his  oath  that  he  would  do  so, 
though  unqueitionably  without  having,  in  so 
saying,  had  her  in  his  thoughts.  Not  only 
humanity,  but  duty,  even  parental  duty,  were 
on  thia  occasion  held  to  be  considerations  of 
inferior  moment,  when  compared  witii  tiie 
duty  of  adherence  to  truth,  that  duty  having 
been  reinforced  by  the  ceremony  of  a  vow — of 
that  solemn  appeal  which  is  conunon  to  oaths 
and  TOWS. 

Though  the  text  of  the  sacred  writings, 
the  text  recognised  in  all  ages  as  the  standnd 
of  obedience,  remains  in  aU  ages  the  same,  or 
nearljT  the  same,  the  interpretation  put  upon 
it  auies  from  age  to  a^ :  and,  in  eadi  age, 
it  is  by  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  in  that 
9ge^  that  the  effectual  direction  taken  in  that 
age  by  the  relkious  sanction— the  practical 
effect  produced  by  it,  is  determined.  The 
aga  in  which  the  text  of  the  sacred  writinn 
was  fint  committed  to  writing,  waa  not,  m 
the  instance  of  any  of  the  Inx^-reUgions,  an 
age  in  which  any  such  qualities  as  those  of 
predabn,  accuracy,  and  particularity  of  ex« 
planation,  belong  in  any  considerable  degree 
to  the  public  nund.  To  reduce  the  precept 
to  a  state  adapted  to  practice,  it  has  become 
more  and  more  the  custom  to  fill  up  bom  the 
precepts  of  the  moral  sanction,  the  reputed 
deficiencies  manifested  in  these  particulars  by 
the  religious  sanction.  In  a  delineation  whidi 
at  this  time  of  day  should  come  to  be  given, 
of  what  the  religious  sanction  prescribes  in 
rebtion  to  truth  and  felaehood,  the  exeep- 
tioos  above  mentioned  as  applied  by  the  moral 
•snctioa  to  the  general  requisition  of  veracity 
and  verity—  the  particular  allowances  as  well 
as  counter-prescriptions  made  by  the  moral 
•aaetioa,  in  favour  of  the  several  classes  of 
fchf  hoods  designated  as  above  by  the  several 
appeUatioasof  fidsehoodsof  di^,  felsehoods 
«f  humanity,  and  falsehoods  of  urbanity,  — 
would  probablynot  be  omitted.*    But,  who- 


*  Jlr.  Benlham  mi|^t  have  quoted,  in  iOustnu 
tioo  ef  this  remark,  the  fbUowing  passage  finom 
Fsley  .-a  writer  of  undiqmted  piety,  wfio,  m  a 

ran  of  morals  professing  to  be  founded  upon 
wlQ  of  God  as  its  principle,  makes  no  dSffi. 
caky  In  giving  a  Ucsnce  to  fiOsehood,  in  sevend 
of  its  aeoessary  or  aUovabk  shapes : — 

**  Th€tt  are  fidsefaoods  which  are  not  lies,that 
is,  which  are  not  criminal ;  as»  where  the  person 
to  whom  you  speak  hsa  no  right  to  know  the 
truth,  or,  more  pnqierly,  where  little  or  no  in. 
icsalti  ftom  tbs  want  of  confidcDse 


ther  proper  or  otherwi^,  it  {s  in  the  law  of 
the  moral  sanction  only,  not  in  the  law  of 
the  religious  sanction,  as  delivered  in  the  text 
of  either  the  Jewish  religion  or  the  Christian 
(not  to  speak  of  the  Mahometan,)  that  any 
of  tiiese  exceptions  are  to  be  found. 

Cases,  however,  in  which  the  force  of  the 
reli^ous  sanction  has  operated  on  the  side  of 
perjury,  even  in  Christian  countries,  are  nei- 
ther impossible,  nor  without  example.  Paris, 
no  lon^  ago  than  the  middle  of  last  century 
—  Pans,  so  lately,  not  to  say  at  present,  ^ 
centre  of  unbelief —  yielded  a  batch  of  fidsa 
miracles,  regularly  attested,  vying  in  extra* 
ordinariness  with  the  less-regidarly-attested 
prodigies  of  Jewish  history.  Ui  the  testimony 
by  which  these  fiUse  miracles  were  proved 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  how 
much  there  was  of  mendacity — how  mudb 
of  simple  incorrectness,  the  honest  work  of 
the  imagination.  That  mendacity  was  not 
wholly  without  its  share,  can  scarcely  admit 
of  doubt.  True  miracles  are  not  wanting 
(says  a  man  to  himself  on  this  occasion,) 
true  nurades  have  not  at  least  been  wanting, 
on  this  our  side,  the  side  of  sacred  truth.  But 
unha^ily  the  true  are  not  quite  sufficient » 
sufficient  for  other  times,  but  unhappily  not 
for  the  present  incredulous  age,  in  which, 
somehow  or  other,  the  source  of  miraculous 
evidence  appears  to  have  run  itself  dry.  Pro- 
fiting by  the  occasion,  let  us  do  what  dependa 
upon  us  towards  supplying  the  deficiency. 
Truth  must  indeed  be  departed  fi-om:  Imt 
the  end  will  sanctify  the  means.  What  end 
can  ever  approach  to  it  in  importance  ?  and 
felsehood,  the  instrument  we  mean  thus  ta 
sanctify,  as  Pagan  temples  have  been  sancti- 
fied by  being  converted  into  churches,  how 
often  has  it  not  been  applied  to  the  mostfla^ 
gitious,  ths  most  impious  ends  I 

Of  all  the  religous  codes  known,  the  Hin- 
doo is  the  only  one  by  which,  in  the  very  text 
of  it,  if  correctly  reported,  a  licence  is  in  any 
instance  expressly  given  to  fidse  testimony, 
delivered  on  a  judiaal  occasion,  or  for  a  ju^ 
didal  purpose :  and  in  tins  instance,  among 
the  oases  pitdied  upon  for  receiving  the  be^ 
nefit  of  the  licence,  are  some  which,  viewed 
through  an  European  medium,  will  be  apt  t«r 
appear  whimsical  enough. 


in  such  cases;  as  where  you  tell  a  falsehood  to  a 
madman,  for  his  own  advantage;  to  a  robber,  to 
ooDoeal  your  property ;  to  an  assassin,  to  denaS 
or  divert  him  from  his  purpose.  The  particular 
ooosequence  is,  by  the  supposition,  beneficial  f 
and  aa  to  the  general  cooseauence,  the  wont  that 
can  happen  is,  that  the  madman,  the  robber,  the' 
assasaio,  will  not  trust  yon  again ;  which  (betide 
that  the  first  is  incanable  of  deducing  regular 
oondttsioos  f^om  having  been  once  deoaved,  and 
the  two  last  not  likely  to  come  a  second  time  in 
your  way,}  is  suffioendy  oompenaued  by  the 
immediate  benefit  which  you  propose  by  the  IUse« 
hood."— Moral  and  PoUdcd  raiosc^yt  book 
iii.  chapter  M.~.Btfi^r 
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Caie^,  some  extra-judidal,  some  judicial, 
and  upon  the  whole  in'  considerable  variety 
And  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  are  specified, 
in  which  folsehood,  falstf  witness,  false  testi- 
mony, are  Expressly  dechtred  to  be  allowable. 

1.  False  testimony  of  an  exculpative  ten- 
dency, in  behalf  oT  8  person  accused  of  any 
ciknee  punishable  with  death.  Three  cases, 
however,  are  excepted; — ^vii.  1.  Where  the 
offence  consists  in  the  mifrder  of  A  Bramin ; 
or  2.  (what  comes  to  the  same  thing)  a  cow$ 
or  3.  In  the  drinking  of  wine,  the  offender 
being,  in  this  latter  case,  of  the  Bramin 
caste.* 

**  Whenever  a  true  evidence  would  deprive 
a  man  of  his  life, — in  that  case,  if  a  fiilse  tes- 
timony would  be  the  preservation  of  his  life, 
it  is  allowable  to  give  such  Mae  testimony  ; 
and  for  ablution  of  the  guilt  of  fiilse  witness, 
he  shdll  perform  the  Poojeeh  Sereshtee  ;  but 
to  him  who  has  murdered  a  Bramin  or  sUlin 
a  cow,  or  who,  being  of  the  Bramin  tribe, 
has  drunlcen  wine,  or  has  committed  any  of 
these  particidaily  flagrant  oflences,  it  is  not 
allowed  to  give  fidse  witness  in  preservation 
of  his  Ufe.*' 

In  the  representation  of  the  other  cases, 
scarce  a  word  could  be  varied,  without  d^-^ 
ger  of  misrepresentation :  word  for  word  they 
stand  as  follows :  — 

**  If  a  marriage  for  any  person  may  be  ob- 
tained by  fiilse  witness,  such  felsehood  may 
be  told ;  as  upon  the  day  of  celebrating  the 
marriage,  if  on  that  day  the  marriage  is  liftble 
to  be  iilcoinplete,  for  want  of  giving  certain 
articles,  at  that  time,  if  three  or  four  fiilse- 
hoods  b^  teserted,  it  does  not  signify ;  or  if, 
on  the  day  of  mitrriage,  a  man  promises  to 
give  his  daughter  many  ohiaments,  and  is  not 
able  to  give*  them,  such  falsehoods  as  these, 
if  told  to  promote  a  marriage,  are  allowable. 

^*  If  a  man,  by  the  impulse  of  lust,  tells  lies 
to  a  wonmnt  or  if  his  own  life  would  otherwise 
be  lost,  or  all  the  goods  of  his  house  spoiled, 
or  if  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  a  Bramin,  in  such 
affairs,  fidsehood  is  allowable." 

To  the  religious  sanction  —  consideration 
being  had  of  the  undoubted  magnitude  of  its 
influence  on  some  occasions  —  on  an  occasion 
of  this  importance  and  extent,  a  place  cannot 
be  altogether  refused.  Yet,  if,  —  in  prefer- 
ence to  theories,  however  generally  received* 
and  rendered  plausible  by  the  collateral  ex- 
perience just  mentioned  —  experience  in  the 
exact  direction  of  the  case  here  in  question, 
and  that  no  less  unquestionable  than  the 
other,  be  admitted  as  the  test, — the  more 
closely  it  is  scrutinized  into,  the  less  efficient 
in  the  character  of  a  security  for  the  truth 
of  testimony  in  all  ways  taken  together,  or 
even  in  the  diaracter  of  >  security  against 


«  Ha]hed*s  Code  of  Oentoo  Laws,  printed  by 
the  East-India  Company^  anno  1776,  p.  129, 4ta 
chapter  iii.  lecdon  9. 


wilful  and  self-conscious  meiukcity,  will  it 
be  found. 

To  judge  of  the  real  and  proper  force  <if 
any  power,  try  it,  measure  it,  not  when  act- 
ing in  combination  with  other  forces,  but 
when  acting  alone.  If,  as  applied  to  fbrcxs 
of  the  physical  class,  the  propriety  of  this 
rule  be  dear  beyond  dispute,  it  will  scaroelx 
be  less  so  when  applied  to  any  force  of  tliie 
psychological  class. 

That,  when  the  force  of  the  religious  saae- 
tion  is  accompanied  and  conjoined  with  the 
two  human  forces,  the  force  of  the  moral  and 
legal  sanctions,  or  even  with  either  of  thesn 
alone,  the  force  of  these  powers  united  b  in 
a  high  degree  efficient  —  so  mudi  so.  as  to 
throw  into  the  state  of  exceptions  taken  out 
of  a  general  rule  the  cases  of  its  fiulure,  — is 
out  of  dispute.  But  take  a  case  —  take  any 
case,  in  which  it  may  be  seen  to  come  into 
the  field  alone,  and  without  support  from 
either  of  those  indisputably  powerful  coad- 
jutors, the  scene  will  be  found  to  experience 
a  total  change. 

If  there  be  a  mode  of  conduct  which,  beJng 
dearly  and  universally  understood  to  stand 
prohibited  by  the  force  of  the  sanction  in 
question  (viz.  the  religious,)  is  nevertheless, 
generally,  and  as  fiur  as  can  be  seen,  univer- 
sally, or  dmost  universally,  practised, — so  fiir 
as  concerns  the  prevention  of  that  mode  of 
conduct  at  least,  the  body  of  force  in  ques- 
tion, however  composed,  cannot  but  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  hi  a  correspondent  degree 
ineffident.  If,  in  the  formation  of  that  body 
of  force,  the  force  of  aU  these  sanctions  were 
comprised,  the  degree  of  ineffidency  thus  de- 
monstrated would  extend  to  all  three :  if  the 
force  of  one  of  the  three,  and  that  one  only, 
—  it  is  to  that  one  thit  the  demonstration  of 
ineffidency  will  stand  confined. 

If,  the  mode  or  spedes  of  conduct  in  ques- 
tion being  mendadty,  wilfol  and  self-consdous 
fiilsehood,  _  the  utterance  of  that  fiOsehood 
be  accompanied  by  a  more  than  ordinary  and 
most  ample  degree  of  deliberatimi,  — the  de- 
monstration of  the  ineffidency  of  the  f^nrtion 
in  question  will  be  the  more  condusive. 

If  either  the  practice  of  this  wilAil  false- 
hood, or  what  to  this  purpose  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  the  appr^tion  —  approbatioB 

avowedly  and  pubHdy  bestowed  upon  it 

be  the  practice,  not  of  men  taken  promis- 
cuously from  the  herd,  but  of  men  carefulljr 
and  anxiously  sdected  for  the  occasion,  under 
the  persuasion  of  their  being  in  a  more  than 
ordinary,  in  even  the  highest,  degree,  sensiUe 
to  the  mfluence  of^  this  sanction  — the  proof 
of  the  ineffidency  of  Uiis  sanction  will  be 
seen  to  possess  from  these  drcomstancei  m 
still  higher  fierce. 

The  examples  in'  w^di  this  proof  of  the 
ineffidendy  of  the  religibus  sancti<m  in  respect 
of  the  prevention  of  wilful  |nd  deliberate 
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fiUsebood  stands  exlubited,  may  be  comprised 
under  tbe  following  heads :  — 

1.  Cases  in  which — under  the  influence  of 
a  manifestly-operating  sinister  interest  in  the 
shape  of  wealth,  power,  dignity,  or  reputa- 
Ufm — such  declarations  of  opinion  are  made, 
as,  from  tbe  nature  of  the  fiiurts  asserted,  can- 
not,  consistently  with  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  be  in  all  points  true;  but  without 
any  particular  proof  of  £sdsity  operating  in 
the  case  of  one  such  Mae  declarer  more  than 
another.  To  this  head  may  be  referred  all 
solemn  declarations  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  controverted  points  respecting  fisuits  out 
of  the  reach  of  human  knowledge,  delivered 
in  the  shape  of  pre -appointed  formularies, 
adopted  and  authenticated  by  the  signature 
of  the  witness  in  question,  or  otherwise ;  the 
declaration  enforced  or  not  by  the  ceremony 
of  an  oath.* 

2.  Cases  where— -under  the  influence  of  a 
nendadty-exciting  interest,  constituted  by 
the  fear  oi  present  and  unavoidable  corporeid 
suflTeranoe  terminating  in  extinction  of  life — 
declarations  of  opinion  respecting  individual 
frets,  or  supposed  frets,  actually  in  dispute, 
are  delivered  by  a  numerous  company  (twelve, 
for  instance,)  the  members  of  which  are  for- 
cibly kept  in  that  state  of  affliction,  until, 
and  to  the  end,  that  they  may  in  conjunction 
declare  themselves  to  be  all  of  one  opinion, 
whether  tiiey  really  be  so  or  no,  in  circum- 
stances in  which,  m  relation  to  these  same 
pcnnta.  immediately  before  such  conjunction, 
different  opinions,  in  all  numbers  less  than 
that  of  the  whole  company,  have  been  de- 
clared. To  this  head  belong  the  pretend, 
edly  unanimous  opinions  delivered  under  the 
name  of  verdicU  by  companies  of  occasional 
judges,  assembled  together  under  the  collec- 
tive name  of  a  jufy,  in  the  judicial  practice 
of  English  law,  under  the  technical  system 
of  pro^dure. 

8.  Cases  where  ^  under  the  influence  of 
mendacity-exciting  interest,  constituted  by  so 
weak  a  force  as  that  of  sjrmpathy  for  the  suf- 
ferance of  a  stranger — declarations  of  opinion 
are  delivered  with  one  voice  by  an  equally 
numerous  company,  in  circumstances  in  which 
H  is  morally  impossible  that  such  declarations 
should  be  other  than  wilfully  frlse  in  the  in- 
stance of  any  one  of  the  members.  To  this 
bead  belong  the  innum^able  instances  upon 
record,  in  which  juries,  to  shield  criminals 
Irom  the  unduly -severe  punishments  pre- 

*  Every  person  taking  orders  in  the  English 
drarcfay  signs  a  declaration  of  his  fun  belief  in  the 
whole  of  me  thirty-nine  articles  of  that  church. 
Some  of  the  most  pious  members  of  it  have  not, 
bovever,  scrupled  to  dedare,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
saiy  that  this  dedaiatioo  should  be  true:  that  it 
is  allowable  for  a  peitbn  who  does  not  believe  in 
tbe  whole,  but  only  in  a  pttrt,  of  the  thirty-nine 
arddes,  to  sign  a  oedanuion  professing  hnnsdf 
to  bdieve  in  Uie  wboXt^^EdUar, 


scribed  by  a  bad  law,  have  solemnly  and  on 
their  oaths  declared,  that  articles  of  property, 
which  they  knew  to  be  of  the  value  of  five, 
ten,  or  twenty  pounds,  were  under  the  value 
of  forty  shillings. 

4.  After  the  above,  it  is  a  sort  of  antidimaz 
to  bring  to  notice,  in  this  pomt  of  view,  the 
course  of  practice  under  the  technical  system 
of  procedure — under  which,  in  the  instancf 
of  every  individual  suit  without  exception, 
judges,  judicial  officers  their  suborcUnates, 
professional  lawyers  of  all  descriptions,  and 
suitors,  unite  in  the  utterance  of  an  inde- 
finitely extensive  congeries  of  wilfol  fidse^ 
hoods:  judges,  with  their  subordinates  and 
brethren  of  the  profession,  voluntarily,  under 
the  influence  of  the  profit  derived  from  ^ese 
enormities;  suitors,  under  the  influence  of 
the  rewards  and  punishments  by  means  of 
which  they  are  in  some  instances  encouraged, 
in  others  compelled,  by  the  judges,  to  join  in 
the  habitual  perpetration  of  the  same  or  the 
like  enormities,  according  to  the  nature  dT 
the  instruments  and  operations  into  which 
the  tincture  of  frlsehood  is  infused. 

On  this  occasion,  two  descriptions  of  per- 
8<ms  standing  in  so  many  different  situational 
require  to  be  distinguished  :^  1.  The  indivi- 
duals who,  dothed  or  not  with  any  authority, 
engage  in  the  practice  of  wilful  fidsehood — 
the  practice  thus  undeniably  reprobated  by 
the  religious  sanction  —  engage  in  it  not  of 
their  own  motion,  but  either  exdted  by  the 
reward,  or  compelled  by  the  punishment,  hdd 
up  to  them  by  their  superiors :  in  this  situa- 
tion stand  all  the  members  of  the  community 
(except  in  so  frr  as  the  people  called  Quakers 
form  an  exception,)  as  well  as  a  select  por- 
tion of  them  in  the  character  of  jurors ;  and 
2.  Those  their  superiors,  under  whose  con- 
stantly obserring  eyes,  and  never-withholden 
approbation,  this  irreligious  practice  is  ear- 
ned on,  and,  in  an  immensely  extensive  mass 
of  instances,  cherished  and  inforced  by  tbe 
united  powers  of  reward  and  punishment. 

In  this  situation  may  be  seen  bishops  and 
judges :  bishops,  to  whom,  under  the  notion 
of  Uiere  being  endued  with  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary degree  of  sensibility  to  the  action  of  the 
motives  belonging  to  the  religious  sanction, 
and  of  their  devoting  thdr  time  to  the  en- 
deavour of  screwing  up  to  its  maximMm  that 
sensibility  in  the  minds  of  the  rest  of  the 
community,  such  enormous  masses  of  emolu- 
ment, power,  and  dignity,  are  attached;  — 
judges,  to  whose  situations,  masses  of  emolu- 
ment in  some  instances  still  more  ample,  to- 
gether wiUi  masess  of  power  in  every  mstance 
much  more  ample,  are,  if  not  under  an  equally 
strong  persuasion,  at  least  under  a  like  notion, 
also  attached. 

5.  A  still  more  striking  instance  of  the 
inefficacy  of  the  religious  sanction,  when  un- 
supported by  the  other  sanctions,  to  the  pro- 
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dudioii  of  truth,  it  that  of  univeriity  osths. 
Every  student  who  enters  the  University  of 
Oxford  swears  to  observe  certain  statutes, 
framed  long  ago  by  ardibishop  Laud  for  the 
government  of  the  university.  From  the  fii- 
Y<^y  and  uselessness  of  the  observances 
which  these  statutes  prescribe,  public  opinion 
does  not  enforce  an  adherence  to  them.  The 
moral  and  the  le^  sanction  stand  neuter; 
the  religious  sanction,  however,  remains,  and 
that  in  its  most  powerful  shape — the  shape 
which  IS  given  to  it  by  the  ceremony  of  an 
oath.  This,  then,  is  an  expenmaUum  cruets 
on  the  force  of  the  religious  sanction.  Ifitbe 
BOtorious  that  there  is  not  a  single  student 
who  does  not  openly  and  undisguisedly  violate 
those  very  statutes,  which  he  has  solemnly 
invoked  eternal  vengeance  upon  his  head  if 
be  does  not  rigidly  observe,  —  violate  them, 
and  that  as  often  as  the  imnutest  conceivable 
inconvenience  would  be  incurred  by  adhe- 
rence to  Ids  oath,  —  then,  surely,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  religious  sanction,  considered  as 
•m  security  for  veracity,  to  say  nothing  of  any 
other  virtue,  is  demonstrated.  But  every 
person  who  has  been  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  ca^  testify  that  this  description  is 
BtaraUy  true. 

The  weakness  manifested  in  all  these  in- 
•tanoea  by  the  religious  sanction,  is  among 
those  iKU  ydudkf  how  little  soever  adverted 
to,  are  most  notorious  and  undeniable.  In 
all  these  instances,  felaehood  is  committed  by 
high  and  low,  without  concealment,  scruple, 
or  reluctance.  Why?  Because  it  is  by  the 
force  of  this  sanction  alone  that  the  practice 
stands  prohibited— a  sandion  composed  of 
pains  and  pleasures  removed  to  an  indefinite 
distance  in  point  of  time,  and  none  of  whidi 
have  ever  been  presented  by  experience  to 
any  human  being. 

In  other  instances,  and  to  a  stiU  greater 
extent,  the  practice  of  felsehood  is  in  a  very 
oonaiderable  degree  repressed,  and,  in  so  far 
as  committed,  not  committed  without  great 
reserve,  and  the  most  anxious  exertions  made 
to  conceal  it  from  every  eye.  Why  ?  Because 
it  is  by  the  force  either  of  the  political  sanc- 
tion, or  the  moral  sanction,  or  both  together, 
that  the  practice  stands  prohibited ; — of  one 
«r  both;  but,  to  the  production  of  those 
svmptoms,  the  force  of  either  is  of  itself  suf- 
ficient. 

In  the  case  of  an  interest,  by  the  action 
of  which  violent  passion  is  liible  to  be  pro- 
duced— desire  of  great  pecuniary  gain,  for  in- 
atanoe,  fear  of  great  pecuniary  loss,  sexual 
desire,  or  fear  of  immediate  death  or  severe 
bodily  affliction, — in  the  case  of  a  contest  be- 
tween the  hopes  and  fears  belonging  to  the 
religous  sanction  on  the  one  hand,  and  any 
such  powerfully-acting  motive  or  interest  on 
the  other,  and  the  occasional  triumph  of  the 
more  immediate  over  the  more  remote,  and 


as  it  will  he  apt  to  appear,  lesscert«bi,  iater- 
est, — the  inference  sSSbrded  of  the  weakness 
of  the  religious  principle,  by  the  event  of 
su(ji  a  contest,  would  not  be  so  oondvave. 
The  power  of  the  religious  principle  is  in 
general  strong  (it  ought  be  said)  and  in  a 
great  degree  efficient;  but  (owing  to  the  frml 
and  variable  texture  of  the  human  mmd)  not 
so  strong  as  not  to  be  liable  to  be,  in  here 
and  there  an  instance,  borne  down  by  the  vio- 
lence of  these  stormy  passions. 

But  among  the  above  examples  we  see  one, 
in  which  the  power  of  the  reUgioos  principk 
is  brought  into  the  field  in  the  utmost  force 
of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  stiU,  hahitoaOy, 
and  as  it  were  of  course,  gives  way  to  an  in- 
terest of  the  very  weakest  qiedes,  via.  sym- 
pathy for  the  suffering  of  a  single  individual 

an  individusl  who  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  aD 
the  members  of  the  judcatoiy  by  whick  the 
contempt  of  religious  princifMe  is  thus  mam- 
fested — and  he  a  crimmal,  in  whose  instance, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  and  compe- 
tent authority  of  the  state,  the  sufiering  firooi 
which  by  this  act  of  mendacity  it  reaeaea  him, 
onght  to  have  been  inflict>ed. 

In  another  of  the  above  examples,  that  of 
university  oaths,  the  whole  force  of  tibe  re- 
ligious sanction,  exerted  in  the  strongest  and 
most  binding  of  all  its  shapes,  foils  of  pro- 
ducing any,  even  the  slightest,  effect  Is  it 
thatit  has  some  violent,  some  uncontronlaUe, 
passion  to  contend  with,  such  as  it  might  ftH 
of  overcoming,  without  affording  any  strong' 
inference  against  its  general  efficacy  ?  No : 
but  by  fulfilling  an  obligation,  contracted  un- 
der the  sanction  of  so  solemn  an  engagement, 
some  slight  inconvenience,  some  littiB  trouble, 
might  in  some  instances  be  incurred.  The 
minutest  possible  quantity  of  trouble  being' 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  the  obligationa 
of  religion,  is  found,  not  in  the  case  of  an 
insulated  individual,  but  of  every  Oxford 
student  without  exception,  sufficient  to  out- 
weigh them. 

In  the  case  of  that  pretended  unanimity, 
which  has  so  wantonly  and  unnecessarily  been 
rendered  compulsory  on  the  occasions  of  the 
decisions  pronounced  by  juries,  the  religious 
principle,  it  is  true,  finds  itself  encountered 
by  the  force  of  one  of  those  almost  irresis- 
tible motives  above  mentioned,  viz.  dedreof 
self-preservation  from  death,  aggravated  by 
long-protracted  torture :  at  the  command  of 
him  who  has  the  strongest  stomadi  amoi^ 
you,  yield,  some  or  all  of  you,  to  the  number 
of  from  one  to  eleven  out  of  twelve — yield, 
and  perjure  yourselves.  Immediately  after 
the  oath,  by  whidi  you  have  engaged  to 
your  God  not  to  join  in  any  verdict  but  the 
one  which,  in  your  judgment,  is  tme,  join 
notwithstanding  in  a  verdict  whi^  in  your 
judgment,  is  not  true :  —  do  thus,  or  in- 
evitable death,   preceded  by  insupportable 
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torture,  is  your  doom.  Thus  raith  the  law, 
— that  is,  — thus,  in  one  knows  not  wbat 
■ge  of  barbarity  and  ignorance,  have  said 
tbose  vnknown  judges,  by  whose  authori- 
ty this  combination  of  torture  with  perjury 
was  forced  into  judicial  practice.  Here,  it 
most  be  eoniiessed,  the  force  of  the  physkaf 
sanction,  with  which  that  of  the  reKgious 
sanction  has  to  contend,  is  no  ligfat^  matter : 
—  the  dunce  is  between  peijury  and  martyr- 
dom. 

But  though,  in  the  instance  of  the  indiri- 
doals  themselves,  on  whom,  in  the  character 
of  occasional  jud^  or  jurymen,  tMs  obliga- 
tioa  of  trampling  upon  religious  principle  is 
imposed,  the  force  by  whi<£  it  is  subdued  is 
thus  mighty  and  irresistible,  —  no  such  force 
does  that  principle  find  to  contend  with,  in 
tiie  tnstsnce  of  those  exalted  functionaries, 
bf  whose  hands  the  anti-retigious  obligation 
is,  with  sttdi  undisturbed  serenity  and  undis- 
sembled  complacency,  habitually  imposed. 
Until  the  perjury  shall  have  been  eonunit- 
ted,  and  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  committed, 
the  judge  holds  himself  prepared  to  torture 
the  jarymen :  but  by  no  torture  is  the  judge 
compiled  or  excited  to  manifest  the  satis- 
&ction  so  habitually  and  cordially  manifested 
hj  him  at  the  thoughts  of  the  practice  in 
whidi  he  bears  so  capital  a  part —  a  practice 
wUdi  has  torture  for  its  means  and  peijury 
6r  its  end. 

How  unpleasant  soever,  this  comparative 
estimate  was  with  a  view  to  practice  altoge- 
ther hi(fispensable.  To  depend,  on  every  the 
most  important  occasion  of  lifo,  upon  the 
foree  of  a  principle  which,  on  the  occasions 
here  in  qu^on,  not  to  speak  of  other  occa- 
sions, has  been  demonstrated  by  experience 
to  be  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  without  foree, 
would  continue  to  lead,  as  it  has  led,  to  mis- 
<^voiis  error  and  deception,  to  an  indeforite 
extent.  The  topic  of  oaths,  and  the  topic 
of  exdnfionary  rules,  grounded  on  the  sup- 
position of  a  deficiency  of  sensibility  to  the 
force  of  the  religious  sanction,  wffl  furnish 
proofo  and  Hhistrations.* 


^*  See  Book  IL  Seouriiissi  Chapter  VL,  and 
Book  IX.  Egeluritmj  Part  III.  Chapter  V. 

CtMB  no  doabt  there  are,  and  those  very  nu- 
iBeroitf,  in  which  the  religious  sanction  appears 
to  exeidse  a  much  stronger  influence  than  m  here 
•mibedtoit.  That  which  is  really  the  effi^  of 
ut  iDoral  sanctioo,  or  of  the  legal  sanction,  or  of 
Mh,  it  eontmoally  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
the  zeligioas  sanction.  From  causes  which  it 
^«iW  be  easy,  but  foreign  to  the  present  purpose, 
toezplain,  rdij[iou8  persons  are  apt  to  supixwe, 
tost  an  act,  if  virtuons,  is  more  virtuous  ~  if  ri. 
CUV,  more  exeosaUe,  when  the  motive  iriiicfa 
Pnnpted  it  bdongcd  to  the  reKgious  dass,  than 
vhcB  it  bdonged  so  any  other:  imdeven  in  some 
CMS,  diat  an  act  whidi,  if  produeed  by  any  other 
Mte,  woold  be  vicious,  becomes  rirtuous  by 
praga  motite  of  this  dass  for  its  cause.  Thus 
It  becomes  the  interest  of  erery  one,  to  whom  the 


The  opinion  above  expressed  is  not  new. 
Divines  of  the  most  undisputed  piety  luen 
repeatedly  given  their  sanction  to  it. 

The  inefficacy  of  preaching  (TJi^fficacitS  de 
la  PrStHcatum)  oonstxtutes  the  title,  as  wdl 
as  the  sul^oct,  ^a  work,  published  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  by  the  Abbe  Coyer, 
a  French  ^vine  of  the  Romish  church.  To 
prove,  or  endeavour  to  prove,  the  inefficacy 
of  preaching,  is  in  other  words  to  prove,  or 
endeavour  to  prove,  the  weakness  of  tho 
religious  sanction ;  after  and  notwithstand- 
ing, an  the  foroethat  could  in  that  church  be 
given  to  it  by  the  most  richly^^ewarded  elo- 
quence. 

The  amne  propositimi  is  (if  auditors  are 
to  be  beUevad)  among  the  propositioos  ha- 
bitually brought  to  view,  as  being  habitosUy 
either  maintained  or  assumed,  and  too  mani- 
fest  to  be  denied  or  doubted  ot,  -^  breu§^ 
to  view  in  his  sermons  by  adergyman  of  the 
church  of  England,  distingukhed,  even  among 
those  of  the  Methodist  persuasion,  for  the 
union  of  seal  and  eloquence. 

The  occasfons  on  vdueh,  in  both  tiiese  in^ 
stances,  the  weakness  of  ^e  rel^ious  sana- 
tion stands  confessed,  or  rather  nuuntainei 
and  advocated,  is  that  of  its  application  to 
tiie  purpose  of  mdiotating  the  moral  conduct 
of  mankind  I  via.  in  the  dealings  between  man 
and  man,  and  the  conduct  of  man  in  regard 
to  his  own  happiness,  in  the  trifling  business 
of  the  present  transitory  life. 

To  have  endeavoured  to  disprove  its  effi- 
cacy in  all  respects,  would  have  been  an  eiw 
deavonr  as  vain  as  it  is  unexampled. 

Varioiis  are  the  purposes  to  v^uch  itseffi- 
caqr,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  soems  oat 
of  the  reach  of  dispute :  — 

1.  In  causing  men  to  try  to  believe,  — to 
succeed  in  a  considerable  degree  in  their  en- 
deavours to  believe  — and  whether  they  suc- 
ceed or  no,  to  say  they  believe, — improbable, 
and  even  impossible  things:  and  with  the 
more  energy,  the  greater  the  improbabiHty ; 
and  witii  most  energy  of  all,  those  things 
which,  not  being  fiusts  either  true  or  false, 
but  contradictions  in  terms,  are  of  all  things 
most  palpably  and  flatly  impossible. 

2.  To  cause  men  to  profess  to  regard,  and 
really  to  regard,  with  hatred  and  contempt, 
and  to  treat  with  unkindness — and,  when 
pMOwer  and  opportunity  occur,  with  oppres- 
sion—  those  whose  belief  is  not,  or  is  sus- 
pected of  not  being,  directed  to  the  same 
objects,  or  not  with  the  same  energy,  as  their 
own  belief. 

8.  To  cause  men  to  regard  with  foar,  and 
in  many  instances  with  fear  worked  up  to  the 
pitch  of  insanity,  and  to  profess  and  endea- 


reputadon  of  rirtue  is  an  object  of  desire,  to  per- 
suade others,>and  even  himself,  tiuit  as  maay  as 
possible  of  bis  actions,  be  they  goodor  bad,  ema- 
nate feom  thai  da«  of  motivei,^-AiUlprv 
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▼oar  to  r^ard  with  love,  a  being,  to  whom 
none  of  those  sentiments  can  be  of  any  use.* 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OBOinrD  OF  PERSnASlON  IN  THE  CA8B  OP 
THE  JUDGE  —  CAN  DECISION  ON  HIS  OWN 
KNOWLEDGE,  WITHOUT  EVIDENCE  PROM 
EXTE&NAL  SOURCES,  BE  WELL  GROUNDED? 

A  DECISION  pronoimced  by  a  judge  on  a  ques- 
tion of  fiM:t,  what  efficient  cause  can  it  have 
had,  so  it  be  conformable  to  justice,  other 
than  evidence  ?  None  whatever,  is  the  an- 
swer that  naturally  presents  itseli 

To  this  rule,  however,  four  cases  may  on 
further  reflection  be  apt  to  present  themsdves 
in  the  character  of  exceptions :  four  cases,  of 
the  first  of  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  its  title 
to  that  diaracter  will,  on  ezaminatum,  be  af- 
firmed ;  whik  in  the  three  others,  it  will  be 
disallowed. 

Case  1.  —  The  only  perceptions  on  which 
the  decision  concerning  the  foct  is  grounded, 
are  percepti<ms  obtained  by  the  judge  him- 
self, without  any  report  made  to  him,  by  any 
other  person,  in  the  character  of  a  percipient 
witness.  In  this  case,  the  functicms  and  cha- 
rarters  of  percipient  witness  and  judge  are 
united  in  the  same  person :  deposing  witness 
there  is  nene,  there  not  being  either  need  or 
room  for  the  appearance  of  any  person  in  that 
character,  t 

Case  2. — No  person  appears  on  either  side 
in  the  character  of  a  deposing  witness :  but 
the  focts  on  which  the  decision  is  grounded 
are,  for  the  purpose  of  the  decidon,  estab- 
lished by  the  admission,  express  or  implied, 
of  the  parties  on  both  sides.^ 


*  If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  just,  two  piacti. 
cid  contequeoces  seem  to  foUow  :  — 

1.  That  it  is  a  misapplication,  a  degradation,  a 
profanation,  to  endeavour  to  apply  so  subKrae  an 
instrnment  to  so  mean  a  cause.  It  is  applying 
pearls  to  the  fattening  of  swine:  the  pearls  are 
thrown  away,  and  the  swine  not  fiutened. 

%  That  the  instrument,  not  being  applicable 
by  government  with  advantage  to  any  ^rad  pur- 
pose of  government,  the  best  course  that  can  be 
taken  in  rdation  to  it  is  the  course  so  generally 
taken  m  rektioo  to  it  in  the  United  Sutes,  viz.  to 
leave  the  application  and  enforcement  of  it  to  the 
Banaui  " 


I  unbouffht  extftions  of  individnak. 

t  Under  £n|^  law,  this  state  of  things  is 
exemplified  in  the  case  in  which  the  judge  has 
been  authorized  to  convict  on  ^*  view:**  to  pro- 
nounce a  man  guilty  of  having  committed  an 
offence  of  this  or  that  description,  on  the  ffround 
that  the  act  of  transffreision  was  committed  under 
the  observatioa  of  we  judge  himsdt 

t  Under  English  law,  on  admission  express  oU 
both  sides,  as  when  a  case  is  stated  by  them  in 
conjunction,  for  the  opinion  of  the  court :  on  ad- 
misMon  presumed,  on  howsoever  slight  a  foun- 
dation, by  the  judge,  from  the  deportment  of  the 
defondant,  in  the  case  when  he  omits  to  perform 
this  or  that  operataon,  the  performaoce  of  which 


Case  3.  —  The  fiurts  in  question  are  deemed 
too  notorious  tq  stand  in  need  of  being  es- 
tablished by  special  evidence. 

Case  4.  —  Facts  on  one  side  having  beoB 
deposed  to,  and  in  such  manner  that,  sup* 
posing  the  deposition  credited,  they  would 
have  been  established  by  evidence,  —  a  deci- 
sion in  disafiirmance  of  those  focts  is  fonned, 
on  the  mere  ground  of  iwmrobabilit^ 

Of  these  four  cases,  the  first  mentioned 
alone,  viz.  decision  on  view^  vriVL  be  found,  as 
already  observed,  a  real  exception  to  the  rule. 
It  b  a  decision  without  evidence. 

Without  evidence  ?  I'he  jiulge,  in  this  case, 
has  he  not  the  evidence  of  his  own  sensea  ? 
Doubtless :  but,  in  this  case,  the  expressioB 
is  but  figurative :  nor  does  the  word  tvidemcg 
designate  the  same  idea  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases:  his  senses  are  detached  from  his  per- 
son, erected  into  so  many  independent  persons, 
and  in  that  character  introduced  aa  witnesses. 
Tokeep  clear  of  this  confusion,  —  instcsd  of 
decision  without  evidence,  say  rather  decisioa 
without  tutimomf :  not  that  the  confusion 
will,  even  in  this  case,  be  entirely  avoided. 

Without  evidence  ?  Be  it  so  then.  But  the 
ground  of  the  decision, — is  it  not  still  firaaer 
than  if  it  were  composed  of  evidence  ?  Tes, 
certainly — if  the  only  mind,  the  satisfactiosi 
of  which  were  worth  providing  for,  were  thnt 
of  the  ^udge  by  whom  in  the  first  instanrp 
the  decision  were  to  be  pronounced.  Suppos- 
ing his  opportunities  of  observation  sufficient* 
and  those  opportunities  improved —  a  report, 
however  trustworthy,  maide  of  the  htt  hf 
any  other  person  concerning  the  supposed 
perceptions  of  that  other  person,  will  be  but 
a  very  inadequate  succedaneum  to  any  percep- 
tions obtained  by  himself.  Whatever  be  the 
superiority  whidi  immediate  possesses  over 
hearsay  testimony,  the  same  will  internal 
perception  on  the  part  of  the  judge  possess, 
in  comparison  with  persuasion  grounded  on 
the  testimony  of  another,  or  any  number  of 
others. 

If^  then,  the  mind  of  the  judge  were  the 
only  mind,  the  satisfiuHaon  of  which  were 
worth  regarding,  perception  obtained  by  the 
judge  would  be  a  ground  of  decision,  not 
merely  equal,  but  hi  superior,  to  evidence. 
But  unless  absolute  despotism,  seated  in  the 
breast  of  the  judge  himself^  be  the  only  eli- 
^ble  form  of  government,  the  mind  J[  the 
ju€^  is  not  the  only  mind  the  satisfaction  of 
whidi  is  worthy  of  regard.  So  for  firom  it, 
that  it  is  only  in  the  dbaracter  of  an  instru- 
ment of  satisfiurtion  to  some  other  mind  or 
minds,  that  satisfoction  affordal  to  the  mind 
of  the  judge  himself  is  of  any  use.     In  the 


is  exacted  of  him  on  pain  of  his  being  considered 
as  having  admitted  the  fSscts  necessary  to  >«»«kk^i| 
the  demand  on  theplaiBtiff'*s  side:  aain  the  csne 
of  judgment  for  defoult,  BiU  taken  jiro  C9t^ta$^ 
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of  unbridled  despotism  seated  in  some 
one  superior  breast,  as  in  Morocco,  it  is  of  the 
ndnd  of  the  despot,  and  of  him  alone :  in  the 
case  €ii  any  government  simply  monarchical, 
or  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  popular,  in 
which  the  affections  of  tiie  public  are,  or  are 
professed  to  be,  an  object  of  regard,  it  is  the 
mind  of  the  public,  the  satisfaction  of  which 
most  (if  propriety  or  consistency  be  regarded) 
be  aaid  to  be  the  ultimate  object  in  view. 

Of  this  theoretical  disquisition,  what  then 
ia  the  practical  use  ?  To  ascertain  whether 
under  any,  and  if  under  any,  under  what  con- 
ditions, power  should  in  any  case  be  allowed 
to  the  judge  for  deciding  on  the  ground  of 
his  own  perceptions,  without  the  support  of 
personal  evidence  ab  extrA. 

The  answer  seems  to  present  little  diffi- 
culty. In  the  first  instance,  and  for  saving 
delay,  vexation,  and  expense,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  mis-decision,  or  non-decision  for  want 
of  demand,  let  the  judge's  own  perception  be 
a  sufficient  ground  for  decision — for  a  de- 
ciaion  to  be  pronounced  by  himself. 

In  ease  of  appeal,  which,  in  a  case  of  this 
sort,  ought  ever  to  be  allowed,  —  to  guard 
against  idtimate  misdecision,  let  it  be  incum- 
bent <m  the  judge,  if  so  required,  to  officiate 
in  the  character  of  a  deposing  witness,  and 
in  that  character  state  ^e  frets,  subject  to 
counter-interrogation,*  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  witness. 

Even  in  the  first  instance,  if  the  judicatory 
be,  as  it  ought  if  possible  to  be,  so  constructed 
aa  to  admit  and  contain  an  audience, — in  pro- 
nouncing his  decision,  the  judge  might  and 
ought  to  deliver,  in  his  character  of  perci- 
pient witness,  in  the  free  of  that  audience, 
the  frets  which  that  decision  takes  for  its 
ground. 

Many,  aa  will  be  seen,  are  the  cases  in 
which,  to  help  to  form  the  ground  for  deci- 
sion, cogniiance  of  this  or  that  matter  of  fret 
is,  under  every  system  of  law,  obtained,  in 
the  way  of  immediate  perception,  bv  meaoc- 
eu|ned  in  the  exerd8e,of  judicial  nmctions : 
but,  in  these  cases,  perception  constituting 
but  a  part  of  the  ground  of  decision,  and 
forming  no  more  than  a  sort  of  supplement 
to  tesdmony,  they  come  not  under  the  head 
of  decision  without  evidence. 
'  We  come  now  to  the  cases  in  which  the 
absence  of  evidence  is  but  apparent,  or  re- 
gards no  more  than  a  part  of  the  aggregate 
mass  of  legally  operative  frets :  — 

1.  First  comes  the  case  of  admisrions,  as 
above  explained  —  express,  or  impHed. 

Admissions  are  but  evidence,  are  but  tes- 
timony, under  another  name. 

When  the  admisnon  is  express,  being  the 
dedaration  of  a  party,  and  the  effect  of  it 

*  See  BoA  IL  SeeuriHet,  Chap.  IX.  JtUtr- 


operating,  so  fiv  as  it  goes,  in  disfrvour  of 
him  whose  dedaratioB  it  is,  it  comes  under 
the  head  of  self>disserving  evidence. 

Evidence  of  this  description  is,  it  will  be 
seen,  not  only  evidence,  but  the  most  trust- 
worUiy  of  aU  evidence :  understand  always, 
so  fitf  as  the  application  made  of  it — t.  €.  the 
decision  grounded  on  it — is  confined  to  the 
interest  of  him  whose  declaration  it  is,  and 
such  other  interests  (vis.  the  interests  of  his 
representatives^  as,  being  placed  at  his  dis- 
posid,  are  considered  as  included  under  his. 

When  the  admission  is,  as  above  explsined, 
not  express  but  only  implied,  the  evidoies 
is  not  direct  but  circumstantial :  evhienttarv  * 
fret,  the  negative  act,  the  species  of  definm 
above  exemplified ;  principal  fiict,  or  fiict  evi- 
denced, admission  ci  the  fiu^t  by  which  the 
interest  which  the  admitting  party  has  inthe 
cause,  is  disserved. 

2.  Next  comes  the  case  where  the-fret  is 
of  the  number  of  those  which,  bdng  consi- 
dered as  placed  by  aoKriei^  out  of  the  reach 
of  dispute,  have  therefore  no  need  of  being 
established  by  special  evidence, — byevidenet 
adduced  for  the  single  purpose.of  the -suit  ac- 
tually in  hand. 

If  to  the  purpose  in  question  (viz.  the  pur- 
pose of  serving,  or  helping  to  serve,  as  a 
ground  for  judicial  decision)  the  fret  be  really 
notorious,  it  is  notorious  to^e  judge :  a  per* 
suasion  of  the  existence  of  it — a  persuasion 
strong  enough  to  giva  support  to  dedsioB — 
is  slreMly  formed  in  the  bcwom  of  thejwdge: 
this  being  assumed,  all  special  evidence — all 
evidence  the  object  of  which  is  to  endesvow 
to  form  such  a  persuasion,  is,  by  the  suppo- 
sition, so  frr  as  Ais  persuasion  akine  is  deemed 
sufficient,  superfluous  and  useless. 

But,  unfortunateljr,  between  frets  that  to 
the  purpose  in  question  are  sufficisntiy  noto- 
rious, and  those  that  are  not  so,  no  distinct 
line  is  to  be  found :  and  where,  in  regard  to 
this  or  that  ffict,  a  general  persuasion  of  its 
existence  is  sufficiently  prevalent,  and  to  a 
sufficient  extent,  yet,  in  regMd  to  this  or 
that  material  circumstance,  ^e  persuasion  is 
not  perhaps  sufficiently  extensive  and  distinct 
A  fiict  regarded  as  notorious  by  one  man,  may 
be  matter  of  dispute  to  another:  a  fiurt  re- 
garded as  notorious  by  the  phuntiff,  may  be 
matter  of  dispute  to  the  defendant,  and  even 
to  the  judge. 

From  this  indetemunateness,  the  practical 
inference  seems  to  be  as  follows :  —  To  save 
delay,  vexation,  and  expense,  it  ought  idways 
to  be  in  the  power  of  the  judge,  at  the  in- 
stance of  either  party,  to  pronounce,  and,  in 
the  formation  of  the  ground  of  decision,  as>- 
sume,  any  alleged  matter  of  feet  as  notorious. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  guard  against  misdeci- 
sion, it  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  allowed 
to  the  party, — vis.  to  the  party  to  whose 
prejudice  the  fret,  if  assumed,  would  opsrats 
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— .to  dmkj  the  notoriety  of  tlie  fret,  aod  in 
•o  doing,  call  foe  special  proof  to  be  made  of 
it :  provided  always,  that  for  a  folse  asaertioD 
to  liiit  effect,  as  for  a  folae  dedaration  of  his 
pecBiiasioa  to  anv  other  effect^  he  should  stand 
exposed  to  suner^^whetiier  by  bnrthen  of 
punishment,  or  by  burthen  of  satisfaction,  or 
both  l-.es  for  wilfol,  t.  e.  self-oonsdous,  folse- 
hood,  or  falsehood  through  temerity,  as  the 
case  maybe. 

When  a  fact  is  really  to  mnA  a  degree  no- 
torious, as  that  a  man  will  not,  without  the 
imputation  of  falsehood,  be  heard  to  deny  his 
persnasion  of  its  eodstenoa,  or  to  speak  of 
himself  as  doubting  of  it,  — in  suck  case,  t£, 
in  addition  to  a  simple  call  for  proof  of  it,  an 
express  declaration  of  such  disbelief  or  dei^ 
be  made  recfuisite  to  the  existence  of  the  obti* 
gation  of  complying  with  such  call,  shane, — 
fear  of  disrepute,  will  in  general  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  any  sudi  call  from  being  made, 
in  a  case  in  whidi  the  dedaration,  S  made, 
would  be  otherwise  than  sincere:  but  if  no 
Budi  declaration  be  required— .if  tiie  oblign- 
tion  follow  upon  the  call — such  call  ought 
to  be  ttcpeeted  as  amatter  of  course,  in  every 
case  in  which,  by  a  diance  of  misdedaion  in 
favour  of  him  who  makes  the  call^  or  by  de- 
ky,  vexation,  or  expense,  created  by  it  to  the 
]^ri|^udice  of  the  other  side,  •  sinister  advan. 
ti^  may  in  any  shape  be  reapedfcom  iC 

Under  the  existing  systems  of  tedmieal 
procedure,  spun  out  evccjpwhere  under  the 
impulse  of  an  interest  direetly  oppoaite  to 
every  end  of  justice, — the  direct,  so  far  as 
eoneems  evidence,  has  everywhere  boss,  not 
to  lighten,  but  to  aggravate,  the  load  of  u»- 
neeeasary  evidence :  aoeordingly,  proof  made 
b^  one  party,  of  faets  of  whidi  on  the  other 
tide  there  is  no  doubt, -^proofa,  in  aword, 
suhetitiitedto  admiednns^  are  among  the  re- 


seurces  drawn  upon  for  the  advnnti^  of  thk 
actual  and  misduevous  ends  of  judicstare  z, 
and  as  to  this,  so  to  other  purposes,  topc»> 
vent  those  exj^anations,  by  wkidi  iiQUBtiott 
in  all  its  shapes  would  be  prevented,  is  anMn^ 
the  olijects  which  havebeen  but  too  effected^ 
aoeompKshedL 

It  will  seldom  if  ever  happen  that,  for  the 
substantiating  dther  the  plaintiff*8  dn—d, 
or  the  defendant's  defenoe,  no  other  facte  thaai 
su^  as  are  already  notorious  will  require  to 
be  believed:  it  is  seldom,  therefore,  if  evec, 
that  evidence,  special  evidence  (rnhniarinai 
aa  above  induded,)  will  altogether  be  to  bn 
dispensed  with. 

3.  Lastly  comes  the  case  in  whidi,  in  die- 
affirmance  of  facts  affirmed  by  evidence  onoae 
side,  a  decision  is  pronounced  OB  the  groMid 
of  the  improbability  of  these  same  facto. 

Though  not  pronounced  dt4i^Jier  with- 
out evidence,  a  decision  thus  grcwndednn^ 
seem  to  be  pronounced  without  evidence  ad- 
duced on  the  aide  in  favour  of  iddck  it  is  peo- 
nounced. 

But,  upon  examination,  it  win  be  found  thai 
even  in  this  case  the  deasion  is  not  withovi 
support  from  evidence.  The  evidenee  belongs 
indeed  to  that  dass  which  has  reedved  ^m 
name  of  circumstantial  evidence— a  niodiica- 
tion  <^  drcumstantid  evidcnuce,  romposod  of 
all  those  facts^  all  those  suffidenUy  nabonam 
facts,  the  existence  of  which  is  regarded  e* 
ineompatible  with  the  existofice  of  the  facte 
to  whi^  it  ii  thus  opposed;  or,  at  any  lale, 
as  affording  inferences  of  their  una  ntiirrttfnco 
-.inferences  strong  enongh  to  be  regarded  aa 
comeluswet  and,  in  that  charactei^  to  govern 
and  determine  the  persuasioa  of  the  ji^lge.* 


*  The  sulnect  of  improbabifity  will  be  titaled 
at  considerable  length  in  the  Book  on  Qreii 
stesiMw  ^eMwiofi  v^^dL  V*} 


BOOK  IL  —  ON  THE  SECURITIES  FOR  THE  TRUST- 
WORTHINESS  OP  TESTIMONY. 


CHAPTBEL 

OWSCT  OP  TBI  PBBiBHT  BOOC 

Iff  the  preceding  Book,  a  survey  has  been 
taken, —en  the  one  hand,  of  the  standmg 
causes,  _the  psyehdogicd  causea,  of  trusts 
worthiness  in  human  testimony,  —  on  the 
ether  hand,  of  the  occasiond  causes  of  un- 
trastworthiness ;  induding  the  indtements 
to  mendacity,  the  aedudng  motives*  the  sinis- 
tec  interesUr  by  which  th^tatekry  infaienoe 


ofthecausesof  vetadtyis  liable  to  be  cowrter- 
aeted  and  overborne. 

In  the  planning  of  the  system  of  j«£dal 
procedure,  with  a  view  to  the  main  end  ol* 
procedure,  via,  the  rendering  of  dfnaioBscon> 
fonnable  on  all  occasions  to  the  predictjsns 
pronounced  by  the  substantive  brandi  of  the 
kw;  the  object  of  the  legishitor  will  be  to 

strengthen  aa  much  as  possible,  their'* 

of  the  causes  of  trustworthiness;  to  ■^■ 

as  much  as  possible,  the  influence  of  the  (•»<« 

of  untrustworthinesa— thednister  interesU 
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of  all  kinds ;  that  is  to  say,  interests,  mo- 
tires,  of  all  kinds,  as  often  as  it  may  happen 
to  t^em  to  be  acting  in  this  sinister  line. 

To  exhilnt  a  yiew  as  complete  as  may  be, 
of  tbeseTCfal  arrangements  of  procedure,  capa- 
ble of  being  made  to  operate  in  the  character 
of  aecinitiea  for  trustworthiness  in  testimony, 
snd  thenoe  as  securities  against  deception  from 
that  quarter,  and  consequent  misdedsion  on 
the  part  of  tiie  judge,  is  the  business  of  the 
present  book:  to  show,  in  the  first  place  what 
may  be  done,  and  ou^t  to  be  done,  to  this 
ead;  b  the  next  place,  what,  in  the  Roman 
and  En^^h  modifications  of  the  technical  sys- 
tem, hM  been  done  on  this  subject,  in  pursuit 
of  whatsoerer  ends  the  authors  hare  on  such 
oorMJons  set  before  them. 

A  mass  of  evidence,  consisting  of  human 
testimony,  brought  into  existence  for  the 
occasion  and  on  the  occasion,  (without  any 
mixture  of  real  evidence,  pre-appointed  writ- 
ten evidoiee,  or  other  written  evidence  an- 
tecedently bronght  into  existence  by  other 
causes,)  amass  of  evidence  of  this  description 
if  sboirt  to  be  presented  to  the  cognizance, 
snd  to  serve  as  abasis  for  the  decision,  of  the 
judge.  By  what  means,  within  the  power  of 
the  legislator,  shall  its  trustworthiness  be 
rsisedtoamaxiroum?  By  what  means  shall 
the  dsoger  of  deception  on  the  part  of  the 
judge,  snd,  from  that  or  other  causes,  of  mis- 
dec^oB  on  the  ground  of  the  evidence,  be 
ledneed  to  its  ■pwiinrmm  ?  Tofind  ananswer 
totheM  queat&oos,  is  the  problem  the  solu^ 
tioB  ef  which  will  be  the  ol^ect  of  the  pre- 
seatbook. 

The  sues  whidi  is  the  subject  of  our  pro- 
Man,  is  the  wh<de  mass,  and  every  mass,  to 
m\a(k  it  may  happen  on  any  occasion  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  for  the  purpose  of 
forming,  by  means  of  it,  a  ground  for  a  ju- 
<Bdsl  decttion.  It  nuist  therefore  be  con- 
sidered  in  respect  of  every  modification,  of 
wMdi,  in  ju^cial  practice,  a  mass  of  this 
description  is  susceptible.  It  may  be  simple 
to  the  utmost  degree  of  simplicity — complex 
to  any  degree  of  complexity.  It  may  consist 
of  the  testiuMmy  of  no  more  than  a  single 
person,  snd  consequently  on  one  side  only  — 
tke  plsintiflTs  side ;  it  may  consist  of  the 
testimony  of  any  number  of  persons,  and  that 
rither  on  the  plaintiflTs  side,  or  on  the  defen- 
dsnt's  ss  well  as  the  plaintifiTs  —  each  side 
Wing  again  to  this  efibet  divinble  into  as 
■any  sides  as  there  are  parties  ranged  on  it, 
with  diflferent,  and  actuaUy  or  possibly  con- 
flicting, interests.  It  may  consist  of  the  tes- 
timenyef  an  extraneous  witness  or  witnesses 
only,  or  of  a  party  or  parties  only,  or  <^  a 
nixtve  of  testimonies  of  both  descriptions, 
'or  aU  these  diversifications,  provifflon  must 
be  made  in  the  system  of  arrangements  des- 
fotedto  serve  as  securities  for  trustworthiness 
intertimooy. 


CHAPTER  II. 


DANGERS  TO  BB  OaABDBD  AOAINST,  IN  BB- 
OABD  TO  TBSTIMONT,  BY  THB  ABBANGB- 
MBNTS  SVOOBSTBD  IN  THIS  BOOK. 

Tbb  proper  object  of  the  judge^  according  ta 
the  most  general  description  tibat  can  be  given 
of  it,  is,  on  every  occasion  to  pronounce  such 
a  dedsion  as  shall  be  called  for  by  the  law, 
on  the  ground  of  the  fiicts  of  the  case :  and, 
for  that  purpose,  to  form,  in  relation  to  each 
material  fact,  by  means  of  a  statement  af- 
forded by  human  testimony  or  otherwise,  a 
conception  exactly  conformable  to  the  truth; 
so  for  at  least  as  is  material  to  the  decisioft 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  pronounce :  — 

In  this  endeavour  he  wUl  be  liable  to  be 
defeated  by  any  of  the  following  results. 

1.  If  in  relation  to  any  such  material  fiict 
the  testimony  be  in  any  point  incorrect,  aU 
though  such  incorrectness  be  unaccompanied 
with  that  self-consciousness  which  mendacity 
implies. 

2.  If  in  relation  to  any  such  fiu:t  it  be  in- 
correct in  the  way  of  mendacity,  as  above. 

3.  If  the  collection  of  the  focts  thus  pre- 
sented to  his  conception,  be  in  any  respect 
incomplete.*    By  such  incompleteness,  the 


*  Regarded  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  the  two 
imperfections  ^folsebeod  (indudlna  ' 
ness  and  mendacity,)  folsenood  and  t 
nsss— may  appear  to  cdnddft  Previous  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  testimony,  sn  oath,  suppose  la 
exacted  from  the  deponent— .an  oam  promising 
completeness.  Sneh  oath  having  been  taken,  if 
the  aeposition  be  In  any  lespeet Inoomplste,  n  ir 
iasoforttae. 

^fiMOtfr:  Say  sslfaeipeigurioas.  than  false : -. 
an  oath  is  violated,  but  the  oath  thus  vioUted  is, 
in  this  respect,  not  an  assertory  oath,  but  a  pro- 
missory one :  a  promise  is  broken,  but  no  false- 
hood uttered. 

Jteplp:  But  suppose  a  general  assertion  made 
at  the  oonduston of  thedepositioiw  WhaUhmom 
depottd  oonlofos  mm^f^mg  material  thai  fM 
under  m»p  ebtervaliem;  at  am^  rtUej  evarffthimf 
matariafthat  I  recotteeL  Or,  instead  of  an  ostn 
in  the  promissory  form  (as  it  most  commonly  is, 
when  the  form  in  whica  it  is  exhibited  is  oral 
deposition,)  suppose  it  not  promissoty  but  asser* 
ttnry ;  aa  it  most  commonly  is  when  the  fona  is 
that  of  a  deposition  already  written. 

Here,  at  any  rate^  the  distinction  vanlsheas  ii» 
so  far  as  the  deposition  is  inoomplste,  just  so  far 
itisfalse.     ^^ 

Rejoinder:  Incomplete,  and  therefore  fUset 
—admitted.  But  the  proposition  in  whieh  the 
falsehood  resides  Is  altoffMher  ^fTennt  in  this 
case  fram  what  it  is  in  those.  In  this  esse,  the 
folse  foct  is  but  one,  and  that  one,  whatever  be 
the  matter  in  dispute,  always  the  same^  vis.  the 
completeness  of  the  narration  that  has  just  been 
exhibited.  Whereas,  if  the  narration,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  contains  false  tacts.  iUse  assertions,  of  any 
oUier  kind,every  one  is  distinct  from  every  other 
— every  one  of  a  complexion  peculiar  to  the  in- 
dividttal  cause. 

The  difference  which  exists  between  faladiood 
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rendering  of  the  decision  duly  adapted  to  the 
case  may  be  as  effectually  prevented  as  by  in- 
correctness or  mendacity  itself.  To  warrant 
ft  decision  (say  on  the  plaintiff's  side,)  let 
proof  of  certain  fiusts,  in  a  certain  number 
(say  four,)  be  necessary.  If  three  of  these 
only  be  proved  (say  each  of  them  by  two  wit- 
nesses, the  testimony  of  each  witness  being 
correct  in  the  extreme)  and  not  the  fourth, 
the  plaintiff  will  be  as  effectually  debarred  of 
his  right,  as  if  there  had  not  been  a  single 
partide  of  truth  in  the  testimony  of  so  mudi 
as  one  of  their  number. 
*  Incorrectness,  mendacity,  and  incomplete- 
ness — such  are  the  imperfections  from  which 
it  will  be  the  object  of  the  legislator  to  pre- 
serve, on  each  occasion,  the  evidence  tiut, 
in  the  shape  of  human  testimony,  comes  to 
be  presented  to  the  judge. 

The  idea  of  incorrectness  being  included 
in  that  of  mendacity,  the  mention  of  the 
word  incorrectness  may  be  apt  to  appear  su- 
perfluous. 

The  distinction  will,  however,  be  found  to 
be  highly  material,  and  that  to  more  pur- 
poses than  one :  — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
list  of  securities  is  not  the  same  in  the  two 
cases.  Suppose  bona  fides,  for  example :  — 
prompting  —  suggestive  indication  and  inter- 
rogation, would  in  many  cases  be  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  correct  and  complete  disclosure 
of  the  truth  of  the  case ;  highly  useful  against 
fiilse  asseveration,  fidse  negation,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, false  omission;  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  free  from  danger:  suppose  nuJa 
fides f  the  same  sort  of  assistance  may  be  to 
be  guarded  against  with  the  legislator's  ut- 
most anxiety  and  diligence. 

2.  The  other  purpose  regards  punishment. 
Unaccompanied  with  temerity,  simple  incor- 
rectness  presents,  it  is  obvious,  not  the  least 
demand  for  punishment:  accompanied  with 
temerity,  it  may  present  a  demand  for  pu- 
nishment, viz.  in  some  comparatively  inferior 
degree,  not  rismg  above  that  which  is  insu- 
perably attached  to  the  burthen  of  rendering 
pecuniary  satisfaction  in  case  of  injury :  ac- 
companied with  malafides^  it  rises  into  that 
serious  crime,  which,  by  a  very  intimate, 
though,  as  will  be  seen,  a  very  unfortunate 
association,  has,  in  the  cases  where  punish- 
ment has  been  attached  to  it,  been  designated 
by  the  name  of  perjury. 

So  fiir  as  the  fidlure  is  accompanied  with 
bona  fides,  the  legislator  finds,  by  the  suppo- 
sition, no  wiU  acting  in  opposition  to  him ;  he 

oonsisring  in  a  false  assertion  of  completeness, 
and  falsdiood  at  larn,  ii  not  the  only  reason, 
nor  the  chief  reason,  for  expressing  the  two  modes 
of  imperfection  by  different  appellations.  They 
constitute  two  different  olyections  against  the 
trustworthiness  of  evidence:  objections,  of  which 
the  one  may  exist  without  the  other. 


has  scarce  any  difficulty  to  contend  with ;  the 
demand  for  securities  is  inconsiderable.  WhcA» 
on  the  contrary,  the  transgression  is  aooona- 
panied  by,  and  originates  in,  mails  fidee,  it 
originates  in  design,  in  fituid :  he  finds  human 
wiU,  perverse  will,  acting  against  him  with  all 
its  might ;  and  all  the  securities  he  can  mus- 
ter, with  all  the  force  it  is  in  his  power  U^ 
give  to  them,  prove  but  too  often  inadequate 
to  his  purpose. 

Were  it  possible  for  the  legislator,  viewiiig 
each  transaction  from  his  distant  station,  to 
draw  a  line  in  each  instance  between  the  two 
cases,  and  say  to  himself,  this  man  is  in  wiaia 
fides,  but  this  other  in  bona  fides,  his  task 
would  still  be  comparatively  an  easy  one.  Un- 
fortunately, from  the  distant  station  be  occu- 
pies, no  such  determinate  line  can  be  drawn : 
of  one  sort  of  man,  he  may  say  he  is  most 
likely  to  be  in  mala  fides,  as  in  iJie  case  of  an 
accomplice ;  of  another  sort,  he  is  most  likely 
to  be  in  bona  fides,  as  in  the  case  of  official 
evidence  :*  but,  whh  sufficient  grounds  of  as- 
surance, he  can  never  ground  his  arrangements 
exclusively  either  on  the  one  supposition  or  oo 
the  other,  in  any  instance.  A  determination 
of  this  kind  must  either  be  abandoned  alto- 
gether, or  (under  fiivour  of  the  appropriate 
information  extractible  frtMn  each  individoal 
case)  intrusted  to  the  probity  and  prudence 
of  the  judge. 

There  being  no  individual  whatever,  of 
whom  the  legislator,  in  his  position,  can  be 
warranted  in  regarding  himself  as  completeljr 
sure  that  his  testimony  will  be  altogether  pore 
from  mala  fides — there  is  no  individual  so- 
ever, for  whoBe  case  he  can  avoid  providing — 
to  be  applied  eventually  at  least,  uid  sooner 
or  later — whatever  securities  it  b  m  his  power 
to  supply,  for  the  purpose  of  combating  thoee 
sinister  motives,  to  the  action  of  which  hninaa 
testimony  can  never  cease  to  be  exposed. 

To  the  three  imperfections  above  enume- 
rated, must  be  added,  for  practical  reasons 
that  will  be  presently  seen,  that  of  mdufcacf. 
ness — an  imperfection  which,  though  not  ex- 
actly synonymous  either  with  inoorrectneta 
or  incompleteness,  may,  according  to  drcum- 
stances,  have  the  effect  of  either.  In  tmtk, 
one  of  the  two  effects  it  must  be  attended  with, 
%o  be  capable  of  giving  birth  to  deception,  and 
thence  to  misdedsion :  if  it  be  not  productive 
of  this  bad  effect,  the  only  remaining  bad  ef- 
fects of  which  it  iB  capable  of  being  productive 
(and  of  those  it  is  but  too  apt  to  be  prodnc- 
tive,)  are  reducible  to  the  heads  of  vexation, 
expense,  and  delay. 

To  the  consideration  of  the  dangers  to  be 
guarded  against  by  the  securities  in  question, 
must  be  added  that  of  tiie  stations  to  be 
guarded  against  those  dangers :  these  are,  all 


•  See  Book  IV.  Preappoint^  Chnter  VIII, 
Qffioiai  Ewdenee. 
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of  them,  reducible  to  two  ^.  that  of  the  de- 
ponent, and  that  of  the  judge. 

Under  the  dedgnaticMi  of  deponent  must 
here  be  comprised,  not  only  extr^eous  wit- 
nessea,  but  &Bkch  and  every  party  in  the  cause, 
where  it  happens  to  him,  whether  at  his  own 
instance  or  that  of  an  adversary,  to  deliver 
his  testimony  in  the  cause.* 

*  Witness  (to  speak  here  of  deposing  witness) 
is  sn  appellatioo  that  with  propriety  may  be,  ana 
sometimes  at  least  of  necessity  must  be,  applied 
to  the  designation  of  every  person  whose  dis- 
coarse,  when  exhibited  to  a  court  of  justice,  is 
empbyed  in  the  character  of  tef/tmony,  or  say 
nidence.  If  this  be  true,  it  must  be  appliea, 
every  now  and  then,  to  those  who  are  parties  in 
the  cause,  as  well  as  to  persons  who,  not  beinff 
parties,  are  more  commonly  meant  when  the  ward 
witness  is  employed. 

At  any  rate,  it  must  surely  appear  strikingly 
inconsistent  and  incongruous  —  atter  speaking  of 
a  person  as  one  who  has  been  deposing,  givmg 
testiBaoy,  whose  testimony,  or  deposition,  or  ex- 
eiami  nation,  has  been  given  in  —  to  deny  that 
be  has  acted  in  the  character  of  a  deponent,  an 
examinee,  or  a  wxtnets. 

Yet,  somehow  (such  is  the  perversity  and  in- 
consistency of  lan^;uage,)  a  notion  seems  gene- 
rally to  have  obtained,  of  a  sort  of  incompatibi- 
lity (whether  natural  or  fiictitious,  seems  not  to 
ha?e  been  distinguished)  between  the  character 
<tfaiiartyand  the  character  of  a  witness :  inso- 
modi  that,  when  Titius  or  Sempronlus  is  spoken 
of  as  beiM  a  party  in  the  cause,  we  conceive  of 
him,  as  of  course,  as  not  having  acted,  nor  being 
about  to  act,  in  the  character  of  a  wimess:  and 
i  ooaeffso,  if  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  character  of 
a  wimess  in  the  cause,  we  conceive  of  him,  as  of 
course,  as  not  bearing  any  such  reUition  as  that 
of  par^  to  the  catise. 

This  conception,  partial  and  erroneous  as  it  is, 
is  receivinir  continual  support  fh>m  one  of  those 
maxims  of  technical  jurisprudence,  which,  fa- 
miliar as  they  are,  are  yet,  in  every  imaginable 
ie»KL  false.  Nemo  (to  take  it  in  the  language  in 
which  it  probably  originated)  »  n^mo  debet  esse 
testis  in  propriA  causa.  That  it  ought  not.  in 
any  esse,  to  oe  considered  as  fbundea  in  utilinr, 
reason,  and  justice,  is  an  opinion  which  will  be 
neeifing  continoal  support  m  the  progress  of  this 
work.  That,  in  point  of  fact,  in  the  practice  of 
men  of  law,  it  is  not  acted  upon  with  anything 
like  consistency,  —  that  the  extent  in  which  it  U 
defiarted  from,  is  little,  if  at  all.  less  than  that  in 
which  it  is  observed,  —  will  also  appear  as  we 
advance.  No  man,  not  even  a  judge,  was  ever 
abnird  enous;h  to  pay  the  smaller  r^ard  to  it  in 
the  bosom  or  his  own  family.  Yet,  somehow  or 
ouer  (such  is  the  force  o(  pr^udice,  especially 
when  produced  and  supported  by  power, )  it  hsis 
bad  the  effect  of  causing  the  characters  of  party 
and  wimess  to  be  generally  considered  as  incom- 
patible and  mutually  exclusive; 

It  will  be  seen,  as  we  advance,  that  among  the 
mmierous  instances  hi  which  a  party  is  admitted, 
^  eten  compelled,  to  act  in  the  character  of  a 
witnev,  there  is  not  one  in  which  his  reception  in 
™at  character  can  in  that  instance  be  justified 
f^^y  Tcasons  which  apply  with  equal  force  to 
Wuy  it  m  every  other  rastance,  —  hi  the  in- 
mjjnon  m  which  be  is  not  compelled,  or  not  ad- 
Btttsd.  By  the  caprice  oriinister  policy  of  men 


The  quarter  from  which  the  imperfections 
above  mentioned  are  most  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, is  evidently  that  of  the  witness.  But  as 
judges,  as  well  as  witnesses,  are  men,  both  of 
them  exposed,  though  not  altogether  equally 
exposed,  to  the  seduction  of  sinister  interest^ 
the  station  of  the  judge  is  not,  any  more  than 
that  of  the  witness,  to  be  wholly  overlooked 
in  the  precautionary  arrangements  taken  on 
this  ground.  As  it  may  be,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  interest,  and  at  any  rate  the  endeavour, 
of  the  \vitne88,  to  suppress  the  truth,  in  the 
whole  or  in  part,  so  may  it  be  that  of  the 
judge :  as  it  may  be  the  endeavour  of  the 
witness  to  convey  fiUse  impressions  to  the 
judge,  so  may  it  be  that  of  the  judge  to  re- 
ceive, or  to  have  a  pretence  for  acting  as  if 
he  had  received,  such  false  impressions,  in 
preference  to  true  ones.  In  a  certain  sense* 
the  judge  will  always  have  an  interest  in  re- 
ceiving the  evidence  in  an  incomplete  state ; 
because  the  &rther  it  is  from  bemg  complete, 
the  less  his  trouble.  One  species  of  sinister 
interest  there  is,  the  love  of  ease^  by  which, 
on  every  occasion,  the  judge  will  be  prompt- 
ed to  receive  the  evidence  in  an  incomplete 
state.  The  influence  of  this  cause  of  seduc- 
tion will  become  but  too  manifest  as  we  ad- 
vance, f 

This  interest  is,  on  this  occasion,  the  more 
dangerous,  inasmuch  as  it  is  opposed  with  so 
little  force  by  the  tutelary  sanctions,  the  po- 
litical and  the  popular,  and  its  agency  is  so 
little  apt  to  betray  itself  to  the  eyes  of  those 
to  whom  the  application  of  the  castigatory 
fiMToe  of  these  sanctions  respectively  apper- 
tains. The  exertions  a  man  makes  in  this  way f 
to  preserve  himself  from  trouble,  are  often- 

of  power,  a  man  may  be  excluded  fnan  being 
heard  in  the  character  of  a  deposing  witness ;  but 
at  any  rate,  he  cannot  be  prevented  from  having 
existed  in  the  character  or  a  percipient  wimess. 
He  may  be  excluded  horn  speakins  in  a  court  of 
justice ;  but  he  cannot  be  pKvented  from  having 
seen,  or  heard,  or  fidt,  whatever  may  be  to  be  seen, 
or  heard,  or  felt,  in  other  places. 

Meantime,  numerous  (as  it  will  be  seen)  are 
the  cases,  in  which  arrangements  that  apply  with 
propriety  to  the  case  of  a  wimess  who  is  at  the 
same  time  a  party,  do  not  apply  with  propriety  to 
the  case  of  a  witness  who  is  not  a  party  to  the 
cause;  and  vice  vffrsil  On  this  account,  m  speak, 
iiig  of  a  wimess,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
adopt  some  mode  of  distinction,  to  denote  whe- 
ther  he  does  or  does  not  sUnd  m  the  relation 
of  a  party  to  the  cause.  To  this  purpose  may  be 
employed,  on  the  one  hand,  the  adjunct  extrO' 
fMottf,  tlie  phrase  extraneous  (or  say  non-litigant) 


wimess;  on  the  other  hand,  the  phn 
regarttina  witness^  litigant  wimess,  deposing 
or  testifying  party.  Of  the  extraneous  or  non- 
litigant  witness,  the  testimony^  the  deposition^  the 
effidenee^  may  accordingly  be  termed  estraneoue 
testimony,  deposition,  evidence:  of  the  htigant 
witness,  the  deposiug  or  testifying  party,  eeff* 
regarding  testimony,  deposition,  evidence. 
+  See  Book  IX.  Exdution^ 
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times  scarce  peroeptiUe  even  to  himself. 
Against  corraptioii  on  the  pert  of  a  judge, 
all  mankind  are  up  in  arms — all  mankmd  are 
constantly  upon  the  watch ;  ready  to  impute  it 
upon  strong  grounds,  upon  slight  grounds, 
and  sometimes  without  any  grounds.  To  pre- 
dpitation,  to  inattention,  on  the  part  of  the 
judge,  —  his  suitors,  his  auditors,  his  supe- 
riors— in  short,  mankind  in  general,  are  com- 
paratively inattentive. 

The  transgression  of  the  deponent  is  as 
nothing,  any  further  tiian  as  it  is  productive 
either  incidentally  of  vexatbn,  expense,  and 
delay,  or  ultimatdy  of  misdedsion,  the  trans- 
gression of  the  judge.  But  of  the  judge's 
possible  sphere  of  transgression,  that  of  the 
deponent  forms  no  more  than  a  part.  On  the 
part  of  the  judge,  misdedsion  may  indeed 
have  been  produced  by  some  transgression 
(occasioned  dther  by  his  inattention,  or  by 
his  ill-directed  attention)  on  the  part  of  the 
evidence.  But  it  is  equally  posable  for  the 
judge  to  transgress,  to  misdedde,  without  any 
regard  to  the  evidence.* 

Correspondent  to  the  nature  of  the  several 
imperfections,  is  that  of  the  respective  re- 
medies. To  incorrectness  and  mendadty,  — 
detection,  and  thence,  if  possible,  correction, 
by  the  substitution  of  correct  evidence  in  the 
place  of  it  To  incompleteness,  —  detection 
of  the  incompleteness,  and  thence  acquisition 
of  evidence  eoneeming  the  ftets  not  brought 
forward  by  the  evidence  la  its  original  inoom- 
plete  state. 

A  remedy  of  a  higher  nature  than  the  above 
—  a  remedy  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  such 
remedial  measures,  such  securities  for  trust- 
worthiness,  as  come  to  be  employed,  —  is 
prevention  in  the  first  instance — prevention  of 
incorrectness  and  mendadty,  especially  the 
latter ;  prevention  also  of  incompleteness. 

But  the  two  objects  —  detection  on  the 
one  hand,  prevention  on  the  other — these 
two  objects,  distinct  as  they  are  in  a  theore- 
tical view,  will,  in  a  practical  point  of  view, 
be  found  to  ooindde.  Why  ?  Because  the 
one  of  them  cannot  be  pursued  but  through 
the  other ;  the  means  by  which  the  preven- 
tion of  the  malpractioo  is  aimed  at,  being  bo 
other  than  those,  b^r  the  use  of  which,  sup- 
posing the  malpractice  hanrded,  detection, 
it  is  wished  and  expected,  may  ensue.  The 
witness  is  incompassed  with  the  fear  of  de- 
tection, and  of  the  unpleasant  consequences  in 
its  train — a  misadventure  whid^  he  sees  ready 
to  befid  him,  in  the  event  of  his  swerving 


*  IngenersL  whatever  secarit]|r  serves  to  guard 
the  station  of  deponent  by  operatmg  as  a  check  to 
tnmsgresdon in  nis sphere,  wiUappIyy  withmece 
or  less  effidency,  to  the  station  of  judge,  by  ope- 
rating  as  a  check  to  tnmsgression  in  tlut  supcnor 
sphere.  But  there  are  some  ^pnblidty,  for  ex- 
ample  —  diat  apply,  dther  exdusivdy,  or  with  a 
more  particuUr  energy,  to  the  station  of  judge. 


from  the  path  of  truth.  The  prospect  of  this 
miscarriage  is  before  his  eyes ;  and,  by  the 
fear  which  it  inspires,  the  wish  and  expecta- 
tion is,  that  his  footsteps  will  all  along  be 
confined  to  that  desirable  path,  the  only  one 
that  leads,  directly  at  least,  to  justice. 

By  the  detection  and  correction  of  the  above 
several  imperfections  on  the  part  of  the  evi- 
dence, the  danger  of  the  correspondent  £nl- 
ures  on  the  part  of  the  judge — vix.  deceptioa 
and  non-information,  and  in  either  case  mis- 
dedsion, is  obviated,  as  fiir  as  that  danger  has 
its  source  in  the  tenor  of  the  evidence. 

To  the  above  imperfections  and  dangers^ 
the  remedies  immediately  applicable  are  aa 
above.  These,  however,  bemg  altogether  ob- 
vious— too  completely  so  to  be  the  objects 
of  remark,  are  not  the  remedies,  are  not  tiie 
securities,  we  are  in  quest  of.  If  they  are 
worth  mentioning  here,  it  is  only  in  the  way 
of  memento,  not  of  instruction,  and  for  t^ 
purpose  of  keeping  the  line  of  investigation 
and  arrangem^t  unbroken  and  complete.  The 
remedies  that  require  research,  anid  are  of  a 
nature  to  pay  for  it  by  tiieir  importance,  are 
those  remedies  of  a  higher  oHkr  that  will 
meet  us  a  little  ferther  on,  under  the  appeU 
lation  of  MeatrUU*  for  trustworthiness  in  tes- 
timony. 

Among  these,  so  far  are  they  from  being 
obvious,  we  shall  find  some,  and  those  among 
the  most  effident,  which,  with  a  comparative- 
ly narrow  exception^  have  hitherto  remained 
mdden  fixm  the  eyes  of  the  most  enligktaed 
nation  on  the  globe. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

INTBRNiU.  AND  BXTBBNAL  SECUBITIBS  FOK 
THB  TRUSTW0BTHINB8S  OF  TBSTIMOinr 
ENUMERATED. 

Correctness  and  completeness  maybe  called 
the  primary  qualities  desirable  in  testimony. 
There  are  others,  which  may  be  called  se- 
condary qualities,  and  which  are  desiraUe  for 
the  sake  of  the  primary. 

To  fiualitate  the  conception  and  compre- 
hension of  the  several  secondary  qualities 
that  promise  to  operate,  on  the  part  of  aa 
aggregate  mass  of  testimongr,  fai  the  <^aractar 
of  securities  for  its  trustworthiness— that  is 
to  say,  for  its  correctness  and  completeness, 
—  it  may  be  of  use  that  the  reader  should, 
in  the  first  phuse,  be  in  possession  of  a  naked 
list  of  them.  From  the  inspection  of  thai 
list,  some  general  conception  may  be  formed 
of  them  in  the  first  instance :  by  a  separate 
consideration  of  each  artide,  that  ooneeptien 
will  be  deared  and  fixed  as  we  advance. 

To  avoid  the  harsh  efiTect  which  would  le 
suit  fit>m  the  finding  or  making  an  abstraet 
appellation  correspondent  to  eadi  quality,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  discard  the  cofrespond 
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inf  Hot  of  subftentives,  and  confine  ourselves 
to  adgecthres. 

In  relatum,  then,  to  an  aggregate  mass  of 
evidence,  and  to  eadi  the  several  testimonies 
of  whidi  it  may  happen  to  be  composed,  there 
will  be,  or  there  may  be  (let  us  say)  reason 
to  dMire  that  it  may  be  as  follows: — 

1.  Pttrtiadar;  as  particular  as  possible  :  as 
special  as  possible,  down  to  individuidity : 
aad  besides  that,  drcumstantial;  of  whidi 
distinctiofi  in  its  place. 

2.  BeeoBeeted;  sufficiently  reooUeeted :  the 
deponent,  before  the  delivery  of  his  testimony 
is  oonduded,  having  possessed  and  employed 
whatever  portion  of  time  may  have  been  ne- 
cessary to  his  bestowing  upon  it  the  primary 
qualities  of  correctness  and  completeness. 

S.  UKpremeditttted :  that  is,  not  sufficiently 
reconected  for  any  such  purpose  as  that  of 
mendacious  invention.  Tliis  and  the  prece- 
ding quality  are  evidently  opposite  to  eadi 
otlwr,  and  to  a  certain  d^gfree  incompatible. 
To  determine  how  to  reconcile  them  in  so 
fiur  as  they  may  be  reconcilable,  and  which 
to  sacrifice  in  so  for  as  they  may  be  irrecon- 
cilable, win  be  amongst  the  nicest  and  most 
diflScult  problems  that  can  be  presented  by 
the  subject  to  the  skill  of  the  legislator. 

4.  Assisted  by  suggestions  ab  extrd —  viz. 
in  so  for  as  such  suggestions  may  be  neces- 
sary to  the  assistance  of  recollection — true 
unfeigned  recollectioB. 

5.  Unassisted  by  mendatity^-sei  ring'sngges- 
lions  mb  ertrA;  unassisted  by  any  snich  sug- 
gestions, true  or  fidse,  as,  in  ease  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  mendacity,  may  enable  the  deponent 
to  give  to  his  mendacious  statements  an  air  of 
trvth,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  produce  the  de- 
ception he  aims  at  producing  in  the  mind  of 
the  judge.  Another  pair  of  oppoote  qualities 
—  further  demand  for  reoonoliation  as  fiv  as 
pmeticable,  and,  beyond  that  point,  for  sacri- 
fices on  one  or  both  sides. 

6.  liUerroffaied:  called  forth  by  interroga- 
tson:  by  examination — questions — interro- 
gsciories, — and,  for  the  sake  of  correctness 
nnd  eempleteness,  these  questions  put  on 
•n  sides — put  by  every  individual  in  whose 
person  a  mass  of  appropriate  infi>rmation, 
qualifying  him  for  putting  apt  questions  (t.  e, 
questions  calculated  to  contribute  to  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  testimony,  either  in  the 
nrtide  of  correctness  or  in  the  artide  of  com- 
^eteness)  is  united  vrith  a  degree  of  interest, 
nad  thence  with  a  degree  of  sod,  sufficient  to 
produce  tiie  exertion  necessary  to  the  purpose. 

7.  Dutinet  as  to  the  expression.  Of  in- 
^iiinct  expression  the  consequence  may  be, 
cHher  to  cause  the  testimony,  though  correct, 
to  produce  the  eff^  that  would  have  been 
produced  by  testimony  of  a  different  purport, 
and  fittfing  in  respect  of  correctness  or  com- 
pleteness ;  or,  by  appearing  to  express  some- 
thing; when  on  a  dear  examination  it  would 


be  found  to  express  nothing,  to  preserve  a 
witness  whose  discourse  has  been  no  more 
than  equivalent  to  silence,  from  affording 
those  indications  which  silence,  when  mani- 
fest, affords  in  the  character  of  drcumstantial 
evidence  to  the  prejudioe  of  the  sincerity  and 
probity  of  him  by  whom  such  reserve  is  per- 
severed in. 

8.  Expressed  by  permanent  signs;  such, 
for  example,  as  those  of  which  written  dis- 
course is  composed.  If,  destitute  of  the  sup- 
port of  those  permanent  signs,  it  be  limited  to 
sudi  evanescent  signs  as  those  of  which  oral 
discourse  is  composed,  it  will  be  liable  to  pro- 
duce deception,  as  in  case  of  indistinctness ; 
unrecoUected,  when  occasion  comes  for  recol- 
lecting it,  it  will  be  tantamount  to  silence, 
except  as  to  the  affording  of  those  instruc- 
tive mdications  which  silence  is  so  frequently 
calculated  to  afford  in  the  diaracter  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence :  misrecoUected,  it  will, 
though  originally  correct,  be  converted  into 
some  modification  or  other  of  incorrect,  erro- 
neous, and  perhaps  deceptitious,  evidence. 

If  substantives  correspondent  to  these  se- 
veral adjectival  expressions — abstract  terms 
corresponding  to  those  several  concrete  terms 
— were  already  in  use,  or  capable  of  being 
put  into  use,  they  would  be  equivalent  to 
those  whidi  foUow ;  of  whidi,  some  are  al- 
ready in  use — others  have  been  constructed 
for  tibe  purpose:  — 

1.  PSj*ticularity. 

2.  RecoHectedness ;  vis.  to  the  purpose  of 
correct  and  complete  information. 

8.  Unpremeditatedness;  viz.  to  the  purpose 
of  mendadous  invention. 

4.  Suggestedness;  viz.  in  so  fiir  as  necessary 
to  the  purpose  of  correctness  and  complete* 

5.  Unsuggestedness ;  viz.  when  not  ne- 
cessary to  these  purposes;  more  especially 
when  condudve  to  the  purpose  of  mendadous 
incorrectness,  or  its  equivalent,  intentional 
suppression,  productive  of  intentional  incom- 
pleteness. 

6.  Interrogstedness ;  if  a  conjugate  of  so 
harsh  a  fimn  may,  for  the  purpose  of  the  mo- 
ment, be  endured. 

7.  Distinctness;  viz.  in  pdnt  of  expression. 

8.  Permanence ;  viz.  in  respect  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  signs  to  which  it  is  committed. 

Sudi  is  the  fist  of  qualities  that  have  pre- 
sented themselves  in  tiie  character  of  securi- 
ties, m<enui/ securities,  for  trustworthiness, 
for  correctness  and  completeness,  in  the  ag- 
gregate mass  of  testimony.  It  remains  to  bring 
to  view  those  arrangements  whidi  present 
tbemsdves  in  the  character  of  external  secu- 
rities, with  reference  to  the  same  purpose: 
arrangements  tending  to  secure,  on  the  part 
of  a  mass  of  testimony,  those  desirable  quali^ 
ties  whidi  have  been  enumerated  under  the 
name  of  internal  securities.    These  seem  sQ 
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of  them  referable  to  one  or  other  of  the  fol- 
lowing heads,  viz.  — 

1.  Punishment:  (including,  in  case  of  special 
injury  to  individuals,  the  burthen  of  satis- 
faction in  so  fiu"  as  it  tends  to  operate  in  the 
character  of  punishment :)  arrangements  cal- 
culated to  attach  punishment,  in  the  character 
of  an  eventual  consequence,  to  incorrectness 
or  incompleteness  of  testimony,  when  accom- 
panied with  blame,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
mendacity  or  temerity.  In  case  of  manifest 
mendacity  or  intentional  silence,  on  the  part 
of  defendant  or  plaintiff,  when  odled  upon  to 
depose,  — loss  of  cause,  that  is,  loss  of  the  ad- 
vantages, or  subjection  to  the  inflictions,  at 
stake  upon  the  cause,  may  be  considered  as  a 
sort  of  virtual  punishment,  growing  naturally 
out  of  the  offence. 

2.  Oath  :  arrangements  attaching  the  sort 
of  ceremony  so  called  to  the  act  of  deposition, 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  punishment  from  a 
supernatural  source  to  attach  upon  the  act, 
in  case  of  mendacity ;  a  species  of  misbeha- 
viour which,  on  the  occasion  of  the  associa- 
tion so  formed,  receives  the  appellation  of 
perjury, 

3.  Infamy :  arrangements  followed,  or  de- 
signed to  be  followed,  by  the  effect  of  attach- 
ing to  &l8e  testimony,  through  punishment 
or  othermse,  the  sort  of  ideal  burthen  cha- 
racterized by  a  variety  of  denominations,  such 
as  infamy,  ignominy,  shame,  disgrace,  dis- 
honour, ^srepute:  in  other  words,  causing 
the  punishment  of  the  moral  or  popular  sanc- 
tion to  attach  upon  the  offence. 

4.  Interrogation :  arrangements  conferring 
on  the  different  classes  of  persons  already 
spoken  of,  those  powers,  the  application  of 
which  to  the  deponent  produces  on  his  part 
an  obligation  more  or  less  coercive  and  effi- 
cient in  respect  to  the  furnishing  such  ulterior 
information  as  the  questions  put  in  virtue  of 
such  powers,  call  for  at  his  hands.  To  this 
head  belongs,  in  the  language  peculiar  to  the 
English  law,  cross-examination,  and  its  op- 
posite, examination-in- chief. 

5.  Reception  in  the  viv&  voce,  or  ready- 
written  form,  or  both,  according  to  circum- 
stances :  arrangements  leaving  it  in  the  power 
of  the  judge,  under  such  restrictions  (if  any) 
as  may  be  needful,  to  receive  the  testimony 
in  the  one  form,  or  in  the  other,  or  in  the 
one  after  the  other,  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  each  individual  case :  in  the  vivd  voce 
form,  to  save  the  superior  expense,  delay,  and 
vexation,  incident  in  general  to  the  ready- 
written  form,  and  to  avoid  giving  &cility  to 
mendacious  invention :  in  the  ready- written 
form,  when  ulterior  time  for  recollection  and 
methodization  seems  requisite  to  the  purpose 
of  correctness  and  completeness,  and  when 
the  expected  advantage  in  these  respects  is 
such  as  promises  to  overbalance  the  delay, 
vexation,  and  expense. 


6.  Notation :  or  say  recordation,  registra- 
tion, scription,  note-taking,  minute-taking, 
minuting  down  the  evidence :  the  operatioo 
by  whidh  testimony,  when  delivered  in  the 
vivA  voce  form,  is  made  to  receive  the  above- 
mentioned  quality  oi  permanence  ;  and  in  that 
respect  is,  or  may  be,  put  upon  a  footing  with 
ready-written  testimony. 

7.  Publicity :  arrangements  tending  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  persons  to  whose 
cognizance  the  testimony,  on  the  occasioii  of 
its  issuing  from  the  lips  or  the  pen  of  the 
deponent,  may  convey  itself  The  virtue  of 
this  security  applies  itself  partly  to  the  sta- 
tion of  the  deponent,  partly  to  the  station  of 
the  judge :  to  that  of  the  deponent,  by  leav- 
ing or  throwing  open  the  door,  in  case  of  in- 
correctness or  incompleteness,  to  correction 
and  completion  by  opposite  or  supplonental 
evidence:  to  both  stations,  by  giving  (by 
the  same  means)  increased  probability  to 
eventual  punishment,  viz.  legal  punishment, 
and  by  introducing  and  strengthening  the 
force  of  that  punishment  of  the  moral  sanction, 
which  for  its  applicati<m  neither  requires,  nor 
is  accompanied  by,  the  forms  and  cereoxmies 
of  procedure. 

To  this  head  belong  the  anangements  in- 
dicated by  the  words  open,  doors,  courts  of 
sufficient  amplitude,  liberty  of  publication, 
publication  by  authority,  whether  of  the  mi- 
nuted vivd  voce  testimony,  or  of  the  rea^- 
vtritten  depositions. 

To  this  head  also  belongs  the  opposite  of 
publicity,  privacy  or  eecresy,  in  so  fiir  as  any 
case  may  arise  presenting  a  sufficient  demand 
for  arrangements  directed  to  that  end.  In 
some  cases,  secresy  may  be  subservient  to 
correctness  and  completeness ;  viz.  by  with- 
holding from  a  mendadously-dispoaed  de- 
ponent, mendacity-serving  information:  in 
other  cases,  whatever  use  it  is  susceptible 
of  will  be  confined  to  the  prevention  of  vex- 
ation— of  that  vexation,  which,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  liable  to  spring  in  various  shapes  o«t 
of  the  communications  liable  to  be  made  bf 
the  unrestained  divulgation  of  judicial  evi- 
dence. 

8.  Counter-evidence :  arrangerootts  for  giv. 
ing  admission  to  such  evidence  from  whoiee 
opposition  may  come  to  be  presented  to  tbe 
testimony  in  question :  evidence  tending  to 
the  correction  of  it,  and  thence  convicting  it 
of  incorrectness,  or  to  the  filling  up  of  ihm 
deficiencies  intentionally  or  unintentionall/ 
left  in  it,  and  thence  convicting  it  of  iacom- 
pleteness. 

9.  Investigation :  arrangements  designed  or 
tending  to  promote  the  discovery  of  one  article 
of  evidence  through  the  medium  of  another t 
the  discovery  of  a  lot  of  testim<mial  evidence^ 
for  example,  of  a  sort  fit  to  be  lodged  in  the 
budget  of  ultimately  employable  evidence; 
whether  the  article,  by  means  of  iHiidi  it  it 
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discoTered,  be,  or  be  not,  itself  fit  to  be  so 
disposed  of — fit  to  be  attended  to  in  tbat  cha- 
ncier :  tbe  finding  out,  for  example,  a  person 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  transaction, 
hj  the  examination  of  a  person  who  was  not 
kunself  an  eye-witness  of  it,  but  heard  the 
otiier  speak  of  himself  as  having  been  so. 

Arrangements  competent  to  the  process  of 
ipTestigation,  as  here  described,  are  in  every 
case  necessary,  to  preserve  the  aggregate  mass 
of  evidence  from  being  untrustworthy  and  de- 
oepUtioas  on  the  score  of  incompleteness.* 

Hie  list  of  arrangements  presenting  them- 
•elves  as  capable  of  being  employed  in  the 
character  of  securities  against  deception  and 
odsdecision,  being  thus  numerous  and  multi- 
ftriotts  — to  enable  the  mind  to  obtain  a  dear 
and  comprehensive  view  of  them,  in  respect 
of  their  mutual  relations — ^to  observe  in  what 
respeets  they  severally  agree,  in  what  others 
they  disagree,  and  how  it  is  that  these  differ- 
ent means  co-operate  in  their  several  spheres, 
and  become  conducive  to  the  common  end 
— it  may  not  be  amiss  to  divide  them  into 
groups  :  — 

L  In  the  first  group  come  the  topics  of 
punishment,  oaths,  and  shame  — all  considered 
aa  capable  of  being  applied  for  the  prevention 
of  fiJse  testimony;  each  of  them  indicative 
of  a  mass  or  source  of  evU,  by  the  fear  of 
whidi  it  is  designed  that  a  person  exposed 
to  the  temptation  of  delivering  fidse  testi- 
mony shall  be  deterred  from  the  act.  So  fiur 
as  these  three  artides  are  concerned,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  legislator  is,  so  to  manage,  as  that 
a  person  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  fidling 
into  that  spedes  of  delinquency  by  which  fidse 
testimony,  and  with  it  the  danger  of  decep- 
tion, is  produced,  may  never  be  without  an 
adequate  motive  (at  least  a  motive  bidding  as 
friras  pcmible  to  prove  adequate)  for  strength- 
ening him  against  the  temptation,  in  such 
manner  as  to  prevent  his  yielding  to  it.  The 
coarse  taken  by  these  three  securities  for  re- 
straining the  person  in  questicm  from  fidling 
into  the  obnoxious  practice,  is  by  operating 
upon  his  will ;  and  that  in  such  manner  as  to 
OTercome,  in  a  direct  way,  whatever  indl- 
n^ion  he  might  otherwise  have  to  do  those 
tblngs,  which  in  this  case  ought  not  to  be 


2.  In  the  next  group  come  the  securities 
wkicfa,  without  applying  directly  to  the  will 
of  the  deponent,  aim  at  doing  whatsoever 


*  This  kst  artide  in  the  list  of  securities, 
which,  as  the  reader  will  have  seen,  ii  a  securitjr, 
not  for  the  correctness  of  any  one  artide  of  evi- 
deoee,  bat  for  the  completeneBS  of  the  whole  mass, 
bekngs  to  the  head  of  Forthcomfaignem,  whidi 
was  reserved  by  the  Author  to  form  part  of  a 
work  on  Procedure.— .£cK/or.— [See  iVtndp/^ 
injudicial  Procedure^  (in  VoL  II.  of  this  col- 
lection )Cbap.  X.  JtuHctal  CammunkaHon,  and 
Chap.  XX It.  Prtkention,} 


may  without  preponderant  inconvenience  be 
possible  to  be  done,  towards  depriving  him  of 
the  power  (supposing  on  his  part  the  ex- 
istence of  the  inclination,)  to  give  into  the 
obnoxious  practice.  To  tius  he«i 'belong  the 
taking  away  the  fieunilty  of  premeditation 
(premeditation  considered  as  a  source  of  fidse- 
hood,)  so  fitf  as  can  be  done  without  prejudice 
to  recollection — to  recollection  considered 
as  a  source  of  truth ;  and  the  depriving  him 
of  the  fieunilty  of  receiving,  fit>m  widiout, 
mendadty-serving  information  (information 
considered  as  a  source  of  fidsehood)  without 
prejudice  to  the  fiiculty  of  recdving,  also 
from  without,  voracity-serving  information — 
informaticm  considered  as  a  source  of  truth ; 
that  is,  information  for  the  assistance  of  the 
&culty  of  recollection,  the  only  way  in  which 
information  firom  without  can  in  any  way  be 
contributcny  to  that  usefiil  purpose. 

3.  To  the  third  group  belong  those  secu- 
rities which  operate  by  lending  the  powers  of 
the  law  to  the  procurement  of  all  such  evi. 
dence  as  the  case  happens  to  afford,  tiiereby 
preventing  such  incorrectness  and  incomplete- 
ness in  the  aggregate  mass  of  evidence  (in- 
completeness amounting,  in  some  cases,  to  the 
total  absence  of  all  evidence)  as  might  be  the 
result  of  such  evidence,  when  delivered,  as 
happened  to  present  itscdf  without  the  assist- 
ance afforded  by  those  powers :  —  1.  General 
powers  for  compelling  answers  to  interroga- 
tories; 2.  Powers  for  insuring  the  production 
of  evidence  operating  as  counter-evidence  to 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  delivered ; 
3.  Powers  for  investigation  of  evidence — i.  e. 
for  obtaining  the  testimony  of  one  man,  by 
means  of  indications  given  of  it  by  the  tes- 
timony of  another. 

4.  By  itself  (there  being  nothing  dther  to 
contrast  or  match  with  it)  cornea  publicity:  an 
instrument  of  multifiurious  application  and 
use :  an  instrument,  the  destination  of  which 
seems  to  be  (like  that  of  the  grindstone  and 
the  hone)  to  give  power  and  effidency  to  all 
those  otner  instruments;  augmenting  the 
tutelary  force  of  punishment  and  shame,  and 
extending  and  promoting  the  application  of 
it  to  all  tiie  characters  of  the  forensic  drama 
— to  parties,  extraneous  witnesses,  and  judges 
—  care  being  taken  not  to  push  the  applica- 
tion of  it  in  such  manner  as,  by  affording  men- 
dadty-serving information  to  the  ill-disposed, 
to  contravene  the  ends  of  justice  in  one  way, 
more  than  it  promotes  them  in  another ;  nor 
by  preponderant  vexation  to  outwdgh  the  ad* 
vantage  produced  in  respect  of  those  direct 
ends,  by  inconvenience  produced  in  respect 
of  the  collateral  ends  of  justice. 

5.  By  itself,  again  (there  being  nothing 
dther  to  contrast  or  match  with  it,)  comes 
the  use  of  writing ;  the  application  of  that 
handmaid  of  all  the  other  arts  and  sdenoes  to 
the  particular  use  of  judicial  practice,  and  of 
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that  branch  of  it  in  pcriiciikr  wUdioonoenu 
teitimony:  8  secttHty  to  i^Httch  pabUdty  itself 
is  indebted  for  the  greatest  port  of  its  ezist- 
OBce,  and  bU  those  other  securities  (induding 
testimony  its^)  for  their  permanence. 

For  the  exhibition  of  these  arrangements, 
90  nov^ty  will  be  produced — no  force  of  in- 
vention will  be  employed.  I  do  but  copy : 
the  pattern,  approved  by  the  experience  and 
applause  of  ages,  is  furnished  by  established 
practice :  what  features  of  novelty  may  be 
found,  will  be  confined  to  the  exhibition  of 
the.use  and  reason  of  each  arrangement,  and 
to  tiie  daim  made  to  the  tribunal  of  common 
sense  and  oonunon  honesty  for  the  steady  and 
constant  use  and  employment  of  those  instru- 
ments of  truth  and  justice,  the  existence  of 
which  is  indisputed  and  indisputable. 

Tes,  so  it  is :  it  is  fixxn  the  established 
order  of  things,  and  from  that  alone,  that  the 
above  list  of  securities  for  testimonial  trust- 
worthinees  is  deduced :  but,  if  the  virtue  of 
4ihem  were  turned  to  the  account  to  whidi  it 
nud^t  and  ought  to  be  turned,  the  changes 
thai  would  be  made  in  the  established  order 
of  thmgs  would  not  be  inconsiderable. 

Intbe  estimation  of  the  proj^ety  and  utility 
of  these  several  securities,  — the  main  end, 
ivctttode  of  decision,  with  the  more  particu- 
lar ends  on  thisoccasion  subordinate  to  it, — 
viz.  prevention  of  incorrectness,  mendacity, 
incompleteness,  find  consequent  deception,  as 
above— will  not  be  the  only  objects  to  be  Icept 
m  view.  The  collateral  end  —  the  avoidance 
of  collateral  inconvenience,  in  its  triple  shape 
of  vexation,  expense,  and  delay,  ought  never 
to  be  out  of  sight. 

The  uses  pointed  out  as  resukmg  from  the 
several  proposed  securities — the  uses  em- 
ployed in  the  capadty  of  reatumB  to  justify 
the  recommendation  given  of  them — will  be 
drawn  partly  from  one  of  these  souroes, 
partly  firom  ibe  other. 

At  the  tail  of  the  group  of  expedients,  in 
and  by  which  it  is  altogether  proper,  and 
more  or  less  customary,  for  the  legislator  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  service  of  truth 
and  justice,  seems  to  be  a  proper  place  for 
putting  him  upon  his  guard  against  the  expe- 
dient^ of  which  in  the  same  view  so  abundant, 
and  in  every  instance  so  unhappy,  a  use  has 
been  nude ;  viz.  the  exclusion  of  profib«d 
testimony — not  on  the  ground  of  its  irrele- 
vancy, of  its  uaelessnees  in  that  character,  of 
its  worse  than  uselessness  in  respect  of  the 
expense,  vexation,  and  dday  with  whidi  the 
ddivery  and  receipt  of  it  would  be  attended, 
—but  on  account  of  the  danger  of  its  be- 
coming productive  of  deception,  and  thence 
of  misdedsion,  on  the  part  of  the  judge ;  a 
vain,  but  unhappily  too  prevalent  terror,  of 
the  Tamiy  of  which  proof  will  nequire  to  be 
given  in  its  place. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ON  THE  IKTB&NAL  SBCmUTIBS  FOE  TEUarT- 
WOETHINESS  IN  TESTIMONY. 

I.  PiEST  internal  security,  pmrtietdmiljf  of 
the  statement. 

In  this  respect,  we  may  conodve  the  atete- 
ment  as  resting  altogether  in  genenls,  or  as 
descending  lower  and  lower  in  the  region  of 
particulars,  till  at  last  everytivng  is  insndi  • 
degree  particular  as  to  become  individaalised: 
persons,  things,  portions  <^q>aoe,  andportioiis 
of  time. 

The  more  particular  it  is,  —  the  more  ia- 
stmctive,  the  more  satisfiictory,  the  mare 
trustworthy.  Why?  The  reason  is  very  aiiB- 
ple.  The  more  completdy  it  thus  deseeada 
mto  particulars,  the  more  matters  of  foct  it 
contains  and  exhibits,  in  respect  of  eadi  of 
vdiich,  supposing  it  to  vary  from  the  tmtii, 
its  variation  is  liable  to  be  disproved,  and 
the  witness  convicted  of  mendacity,  or  error 
at  least,  by  other  evidence.  Every  step  it 
takes  in  the  region  of  particulars,  wfaetker 
downwards  in  tlM  Parphfriam  scale,  or  dde- 
ways  all  round  in  the  fidd  of  eiremnimmett, 
affords  an  additional  security.  The  degree  of 
particularity  proper  to  be  insisted  on  in  each 
case  cannot  be  mdicated  by  any  description 
applicable  to  all  cases.  But,  m  jurispra- 
deatial  practice,  examples  are  not  wantiaig  of 
aTdegree  of  generality  so  vague,  that,  to  a 
judgment  unblinded  by  prejudice,  it  will  be 
mamfest  at  first  glance,  that  scarce  any  the 
slightest  degree  of  trustworthinees  can  rea- 
sonably be  attadied  to  it.  Yet,  in  these  very 
instances,  the  testimony  has  not  only  been 
receiTed,  but  treated  aa  condunve.* 

Hence  one  cause  of  the  comparative  «n- 
tmstworthiness  of  purdy  spontaneous  testU 
mony.  Why?  Becanse,  by  the  supposition, 
there  being  no  room  for  interrogation,  ^bm 
degree  of  particularity  rests  altogether  at  tlw 
deponent's  choice.  In  the  function  and  right 
of  putting  questions,  is  induded  the  right  of 
commanding  the  deponent  to  descend  to  any 
degree  of  particularisataon,  of  which,  with  or 
wUhout  any  deceptions  design  on  his  part, 
he  may  have  stopped  short. 

Give  to  any  person  —  for  example,  to  the 
judge — this  scrutinizing  power, — the  testi- 
mony, supposing  it  to  abide  this  test,  poa- 
sesses  a  degree  of  trustworthiness  whidk 
otherwise  could  not  have  belonged  to  it. 

Under  the  head  of  particularity,  two  qua- 
lities may  be  induded : — speciality,  or  rather 
individuality — and  circumstantiality :  quali- 
ties, which,  how  intimately  soever  ooan^Eted, 
will  be  found  distinct  in  thdr  nature,  and  in 
some  respects  in  thdr  appHcataon  to  the  pur- 
pose now  in  hand. 

•  Eje.ffr.  Wagcrof  Law. 
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For  the  purpose  of  formuig  a  groimd  for 
deckioD,  so  long  n  the  &ct  is  in  other  re- 
spects exposed  to  doubt,  a  relation  is  never 
particular  enough,  unless  the  fiict  be  indivi- 
duaUxed,  that  is,  fixed  and  circumscribed  in 
respect  of  time  and  place. 

Titius  has  killed  a  man :  a  relation  to  this 
eflact  is  as  yet  BO  evidence;  though  repeated 
hy  a  hundred  deponents,  each  dedaring  him- 
self an  eye-witness,  this  would  not  as  yet  be 
ground  sufficient  for  a  decision  pronouncing 
Titius  convicted  of  homicide.  Titius  has 
killed  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman,  an  old 
man  or  a  young  man,  a  tall  man  or  a  short 
nan :  by  no  such  specification  would  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  former  relation  be  sufficiently 
rapi^ied.  Titius  has  killed  Semprooius:  this 
is  nearer  the  mark,  but  neilher  is  this  suffi- 
cient. At  what  tme  was  the  act  committed  ? 
In  what  year,  month,  day,  hour?  —  in  what 
plmeef — in  what  province,  township,  road, 
field,  garden,  house,  room  in  the  house  ?  It 
is  not  till  all  these  points  have  been  fixed, 
that  the  fact  has  been  individualized :  and  till 
the  fret  has  been  thus  individualised,  the  e?i- 
deaoe  is  scarce  as  yet  brought  to  the  levpl  of 
direct  evidence ;  it  hangs  still  in  the  air,  in 
the  character  of  circumstantial  evidence. 

**  QmUt  quidt  mhit  fu£bm9munliu9  curf 
^memtodo  f  qmmdo  f  **  says  a  verse,  useful  for 
memory,  and  to  be  found  in  the  institutional 
books  of  ethics. 

By  the  mbi  and  the  quando,  place  and  time 
are  designated ;  and  by  the  answers  to  those 
questions,  if  sufficiently  particular  for  the 
purpose,  the  fiu:t  is  imdividuaUzed. 

As  to  the  other  questions,  so  fiu*  as  they  go, 
—  by  the  answers  to  them,  the  fret,  besides 
being  individualised,  is  drcnmstantialiged, 
dnmmstantiated. 

So  many  circumstances,  so  many  criteria 
by  whidi,  supposing  the  testimony  fiilse  in 
any  point,  the  falsity  of  it  may  be  indicated 
and  detected.  Hence,  the  more  circumstan- 
tiated the  testimony,  the  greater  the  security 
it  affords  against  deception  and  consequent 
misdedsion  on  the  part  of  the  judge. 

Between  speciality  and  circumstantiality 
tlMre  is  this  difierence:  Circumstances  which 
contribute  to  the  giving  speciality,  down  to 
individusKty,  to  tiie  statement,  will  all  of 
them  be  found  relevant  to  the  purpose  or 
olject  to  whidi  the  testimony  is  directed  — 
to  the  substantiating  the  deniand,  or  the  de- 
fence— to  the  showing  that  the  individual 
fret  in  question  belonp  to  the  species  of  fret 
to  whi^  the  law  has  mtendedto  annex  sudi 
and  sodi  consequences.  They  belong,  ac- 
cordingly, to  the  list  of  those  drcumstanees, 
which,  in  so  frr  as  they  happen  to  be  present 
to  his  recollection,  it  is  proper  that  he  should 
faring  to  view  in  the  first  instance. 

To  the  bead  of  circumstantiality,  consi- 
dered as  distinct  firom  speciality  and  indin- 


duality,  belong  all  those  orcumstanees  vdiich, 
without  being  relevant  to  the  purpose  in 
question,  may  yet  serve  as  tests  or  criteria  of 
the  correctness  of  the  depositicm  —  of  the  ve- 
racity and  attention  of  the  deponent. 

Being,  with  respect  to  the  purpose  in  ques- 
tion, irrelevant,  they  will  not  come  with  pro- 
priety fit>m  the  deponent  in  the  first  instance. 
But  if  (as  by  interrogation)  it  be  required  of 
him  to  give  to  his  statement  the  additional  ex- 
tent in  question,  an  extent  that  shall  embrace 
the  circumstance  or  circumstances  indicated 
to  him  for  that  purpose, — in  that  view  it  is, 
tluit,  the  question  being  relevant,  the  answer 
will  be  so  too,  and  bo&  question  and  answer 
proper  and  instructive. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Susanna 
and  the  two  Elders.  To  the  head  of  speci- 
ality, down  to  individuality,  belonged  the 
several  circumstances  which  these  frlse  ac- 
cusers thought  it  advisable  to  bring  to  view 
of  their  own  accord,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing in  the  mind  of  the  }uige  &  persuasion 
of  the  delinquency  of  the  intended  victim  of 
their  malice. 

But,  by  way  of  test  of  their  veradty,  the 
ingenuity  ofher  advocate  suggested,  and  caUed 
upon  each  of  them  to  spoik  to,  a  topic  in 
itself  irrelevant.  Affirming  that  it  was  under 
a  tree  that  the  fret  was  committed,  and  that 
in  the  supposed  scene  of  the  transaction  trees 
of  different  sorts  were  induded,  — of  what 
sort  was  that  tree  ?  The  witnesses  being  ex- 
amined out  of  the  hearing  o(  each  other,  each 
out  of  the  way  of  recdving  mendadty-ser  viag 
information  from  the  otiier,  —  one  pitched 
upon  a  tree  of  one  sort,  the  other  upon  a 
tree  of  a  diffo^nt  sort ;  and,  by  this  mutual 
contradiction,  the  frlsity  of  their  statement 
was  detected. 

Whether  under  a  tree,  or  not  under  a  tree, 
— and  if  under  a  tree,  under  what  Bort  of 
tree,  —  were  circumstances,  the  irrdevance 
of  which,  with  relation  to  the  guilt  of  the 
supposed  transaction,  wasaltogether  manifest ; 
but,  from  the  contradiction  thus  produced, 
these  irrelevant  circumstances  acquired  a  sort 
of  acddental  relevancy ;  and  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  brought  to  view  was  ac- 
complished. 

2  and  Z.  JUcoUecttdmets  and  umprmudi- 
tatedn€U. 

These  qualities  are,  as  logicians  say,  ummI 
naiwrtk :  9ndprimd/acie  directly  opposite,  and 
mutually  exdusive  of  one  another. 

Recollectedness  to  every  good  purpose,  un- 
premeditatedness  to  every  bad  purpose :  recol- 
lectedness to  the  purpose  of  a  man*s  searching 
into  the  storehouse  of  his  memory,  and  spread- 
ing out  before  the  judge  the  articles  it  con- 
tains :  unpremeditatedness  to  the  purpose  of 
a  man's  setting  his  judgment  and  invention 
to  work  upon  these  same  articles,  in  the  view 
of  suppressing,  disguising,  or  altering,  any 
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of  the  facto  his  memory  bas  furnished  him 
with,  or  delivering  fidse  facto  in  lieu  of  them, 
or  along  with  them.  Even  in  this  closer 
view,  the  two  qualities  still  present  them- 
selves  as  mutually  exclusive  and  incompa^ 
tible.  For,  if  recollection  be  necessary,  time 
must  be  allowed  for  it :  and  unless  it  be  by 
the  allowance  of  suggestion  (of  which  pre- 
sently,) it  is  only  by  the  allowance  of  time 
that  any  assistance,  tending  to  put  the  testi- 
mony in  question  in  possession  of  this  quality, 
can  be  afforded  by  the  legislator.  But  if  time 
be  allowed  for  this  honest  and  desirable  pur- 
pose,  what  shall  hinder  ite  being  employed  for 
the  opposite  dishonest  and  undesirable  one  ? 

Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  ap- 
pearances, a  still  closer  view  will  show  it  not 
to  be  tUtdgether  out  of  the  reach  of  the  in- 
genuity of  the  legislator  to  afford  the  neces- 
sary assistance  to  the  desirable  result,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  throw  no  inconsiderable  ob- 
struction in  the  way  of  the  undesirable  one. 

No  man  but  must  have  felt — no  man  but 
feels  every  day  of  his  life,  the  necessity  of 
recollection  for  his  own  use,  —  the  necessity 
of  recollection,  and  thence  of  time  to  be  ap- 
plied to  that  purpose :  for  his  own  use,  and 
therefore  when  the  existence  of  any  desire  to 
deceive  is  impossible. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  time  that  may  by 
possibility  be  necessary  to  this  purpose,  — 
necessary  to  a  man  in  the  character  of  a  de- 
ponent, — there  is*  scarce  any  assignable  limit 
to  it.  Does  Titius  owe  anything,  and  what, 
to  Sempronius  ?  To  enable  the  deponent  to 
find  an  answer,  and  that  with  truth  and  full 
assurance,  perhaps  not  a  second  of  time  may 
be  necessary —  perhaps  a  number  of  weeks,  or 
months,  not  to  say  years.  Titius  and  Sem- 
pronius are  both  merchants,  dealing  to  all 
parto  of  the  world :  the  accounto  between 
them  are  long  and  complicated : — or,  Titius 
is  an  executor,  his  testator  a  man  possessed 
of  large  property  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  bur- 
thened  with  a  variety  of  debto ;  among  asseto 
and  among  debto,  a  number  of  articles  depend- 
ing upon  so  many  divernfied  contingencies. 

Nor  is  the  demand  for  recollection  termi- 
nated in  every  instance  by  the  moment  which 
completes  the  delivery  of  the  testimony :  — 
fbrgetfulness  or  mis-recollection  is  but  too 
frequent,  when  it  is  for  a  man's  own  use  that 
he  makes  his  search,  and  when,  as  before  ob- 
served, the  existence  of  any  desire  to  deceive 
is  impossible.  But  if  the  testimony  brought 
out  in  the  first  instance  has  been  in  any  ma- 
terial respect  incorrect  or  incomplete,  there 
remains  a  demand  for  ulterior  recollection  on 
the  part  of  the  same  deponent :  recollection, 
if  possiUe,  of  new  facto,  for  the  correction  or 
completion  of  the  mass  delivered  in  the  first 
instonce. 

It  is  for  this  contingency  that  we  shall  see 
provision  made  by  design,  though  with  a  hand 


not  al  vimys  equal,  and  sometimes  rather  scnty 
under  the  names  of  repetition  and  recoUmemt, 
by  the  Roman  law :  as  also  (though  without 
a  name,  because  without  design,  and  oonse 
quently  in  some  instances  with  great  redun- 
dance, in  other  instancesnotat  all,)  by  Englid 
law. 

4  and  5.  SuggeHednea  and  wnsufgetted' 
ness :  the  quality  of  having  been  aaai^ed  by 
suggestions  to  every  good  purpose,  and  the 
quality  of  not  liaving  received  any  such  sug- 
gestions to  any  bad  purpose. 

Between  tins  pair  of  antagoniang  qualitiet 
and  the  former,  there  is  manifestly  a  very  inti- 
mate connexion.  And  here  again  recurs  the 
mysta-y,  by  what  contrivance  the  good  pur- 
pose can  be  promoted  without  the  1^  —  the 
bad  obstructed  without  the  good. 

The  same  experience — the  same  constant 
and  universal  experience,  which  evinces  to 
every  man  the  need  he  may  have  of  whatever 
information  can  be  derived  from  his  own  me* 
mory,  evinces  to  him  also  the  need  he  may 
have  of  whatever  assistance  can  be  derived 
to  his  memory  firom  the  memory  of  others: 
and  that,  too,  where  the  existence  of  any 
desire  to  deceive,  or  to  be  deceived,  is  aUke 
impossible. 

On  this  ground,  as  on  the  former,  first  ap- 
pearances are  apt  to  be  fidladous ;  shutting 
out  a  hope  which  a  closer  scrutiny  vnH  show 
not  ta  be  an  unreasonable  one.  To  sugges- 
tions fi'om  without,  what  possible  obstructioB 
can  ever  be  thrown,  it  may  be  asked,  by  any 
obstacle  which  it  lies  within  the  power  of 
the  legislator  to  apply? 

When  a  man  delivers  Mse  testimony,  what 
there  is  of  falsification  in  it  may  be  either  of 
his  own  invention,  or  of  the  invention  of  some 
one  else  —  either  home-made  or  imported. 

Made  at  home  or  abroad,  the  inventor  of  it 
must  have  had  a  stock,  a  ground,  eomposed 
of  true  fiicts,  to  work  upon. 

To  the  true  man,  knowledge  of  fiurts — of 
any  other  beta  than  what  are  presented  to  hin 
by  his  own  memory,  is  of  no  use.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause all  true  fiu*to  are  consistent  with  esch 
other :  his  facto  being  true,  they  cannot  re- 
ceive contradiction  from  any  other  fiicto  that 
are  so  likewise. 

To  the  mendacious  deponent,  on  the  cob- 
trary,  knowledge  of  other  connected  fi^to  b 
indispensable :  his  stock  of  this  sort  of  in- 
formation cannot  be  too  extensive  for  his 
security  against  detection ;  it  can  never,  b- 
deed,  be  sufficiently  extensive :  because  every 
true  hd  that  has  any  discoverable  bearing 
upon  the  case,  presento  a  rock  mpon  which, 
if  unseen,  his  fiilsefiurto,  one  or  more  of  them, 
are  liable  to  split. 

So  they  be  but  relevant,  true  and  fiUse  in- 
formation may  be  alike  subservient  to  the 
purpose  of  the  mendacious  deponent :  or  ra- 
ther, on  the  single  condition  of  being  rele  vant^ 
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troth  cannot  but  be  of  use  to  him ;  whereas, 
the  use  he  can  make  of  suggested  fiUsehood 
will  depend,  not  only  upon  its  being  well 
adapted  to  his  mendacious  purpose,  but  also 
upon  its  being  better  adapted  than  any  which 
his  own  invention  could,  on  that  same  occa- 
fion,  have  supplied  him  with. 

Upon  this  view,  the  importance  of  the 
quality  of  unsuggestedness  appears  already 
in  its  true  light :  at  the  same  time,  the  diffi- 
culty of  promoting  it  by  any  arrangements 
within  the  power  of  the  legislator,  presents 
itself  as  yet  in  a  &lse,  and,  happily,  an  ex- 
aggerated light.  What  are  the  problems  that 
seem  to  present  themselves  to  him  for  a  so- 
lution ?  Required,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  exclude  a  man  from  all  intercourse  vdth 
his  fellow  men,  —  on  the  former  occasion, 
to  detiver  him  from  all  access  to  his  own 
thoughts,  from  all  communication  with  him- 
self. 

Thus  much  indeed  is  true,  that  in  every 
instance  there  exists  a  point  of  time,  down 
towhidb  reoollectedness  and  suggestedness 
are  qualities  of  which  no  man's  testimony  can 
be  deprived,  unpreroeditatedness  and  unsug- 
gestedness, qualities  which  no  ingenuity  on 
the  part  of  tiie  legislator  can  endow  it  with. 
Equally  true  It  is,  that  from  and  after  that 
point  of  time,  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
security  is  actually  produced  (not  to  speak 
of  what  may  be  produced)  by  arrangements 
lying  within  the  power  of  the  legislator  and 
the  judge.  What  will  also  be  seen  is,  that 
from  the  commencement  of  this  period  there 
b  no  such  absolute  incompatibility  as  hither- 
to there  has  appeared  to  be,  between  the 
aotagooising  qualities  compared  with  one  an- 
othar  —  between  recoUectedness  and  nnpre- 
BMdttatednesa — between  suggestedness  and 
msuggestedneas :  no  such  incompatibility  but 
that  a  suffident  portion  of  time  to  a  good 
purpose — time  applicable  to  the  purpose  of 
reedlection,  and  opportunity  sufficient  for 
rseeiving  information  assistant  to  that  same 
pvpose,  maybe  allowed  to  adeponent ;  while 
the  time  and  information  capable  of  being 
eniployed  in  the  fiibrication,  or  receipt  and 
•doption,  of  fidse  and  mendacious  testimony, 
nay  in  no  faiconsiderable  degree  be  kept 
out  of  his  readL  But  the  designation  of  tMs 
oitical  point  of  time,  as  well  as  the  delinea- 
<>0D  of  the  requisite  system  of  arrangements 
eoDunendng  at  that  same  date,  will  be  more 
clearly  apprehended,  when,  under  the  head  of 
external  securities,  we  come  to  speak  of  in- 
terrogation. 

6.  Interrogatedmeu.  —  A  mass  of  testi- 
BMny,  extracted  from  a  man  by  the  process 
of  interrogation,  will  almost  always  be  more 
or  less  different,  in  substance  as  well  as  in 
hirm,  from  the  testimony  of  the  same  man  on 
^sune  occasicm,  if  spontaneously  delivered, 
^nthottt  the  assiBtance  or  controul  of  any  such 
Vot.  VI. 


operation.  To  the  external  security  created 
by  that  process,  corresponds,  therefore,  an 
internal  security,  afforded  by  the  texture 
which,  under  the  influence  of  that  operation, 
the  testimony  itself  has  been  nuide  to  assume^ 
Nor  is  the  case  materially  different,  where, 
a  mass  of  testimony  having  been  delivered 
in  the  first  instance  without  the  aid  of  inter- 
rogation, the  extractive  force  of  that  process 
is  afterwards  employed  in  adding  to  the  origi- 
nal a  supplemental  mass. 

It  is  b^  interrogation,  and  not  without 
interrogation,  that  testimony  too  general  for 
use  is  brought  down  to  individuality,  and 
clothed  with  instructive  circumstances :  it  is 
by  interrogation,  and  not  without  interroga- 
tion, that  indistinct  testimony  is  rendered 
distinct  —  cleared  from  the  clouds  in  which 
it  has  involved  itself,  or  been  involved. 

It  is  by  interrogation,  aptly  and  honestly 
applied,  though  not  exclusively  by  interro- 
gation, that  testimony  is  assisted  by  informa- 
tion, subservient  to  it  in  respect  of  correct- 
ness and  completeness.  It  is  by  the  skilfril 
application  of  this  instrument,  duit  a  mass  of 
testimony,  while  left  in  possesmon  of  that 
degree  of  recoUectedness  which  is  necessary 
to  correctness  and  completeness,  is  deprived 
of  the  quality  of  premeditatedness  in  a  state 
of  things  in  which  the  time  demanded  on  pre- 
tence of  recollection  might  be  but  too  apt  to 
be  employed  to  the  purpose  of  fraud. 

7.  DUtinctnen, — Distinctness,  like  health, 
is  a  negative  quality  in  the  garb  of  a  positive 
one.  Health,  in  the  natural  body,  is  the 
absence  of  disease :  distinctness,  in  a  body  of 
evidence,  is  the  absence  of  a  most  pemidous 
disease  called  indistinctness  —  a  disease  for 
which«  as  will  be  seen  under  the  natural  syfr. 
tem  of  procedure  in  its  original  simplicity, 
there  is  no  place  —  a  disease  which  owes  its 
birth  in  most  cases  to  the  implanting  hand  of 
the  regular-bred  practitioner.  Even  when  not 
planted  by  art,  the  seeds  of  it  are  attached, 
as  it  were,  to  the  nature  of  written  evidence : 
in  viva  voce  evidence,  if  for  a  moment  it 
makes  its  appearance,  interrogation,  if  admit- 
ted, drives  it  out  the  next. 

An  article  of  testimony,  so  long  as  it  is  In- 
distinct, may  be  neither  general  nor  particular, 
and  neither  true  nor  frdse.  Until  subjected 
to  that  process,  by  whidi  it  may  be  ascer- 
tained whether  the  confosion  in  it  be  the 
result  of  honest  weakness  or  of  dishonest 
artifice,  no  indications,  no  dedsion,  cui  be 
justly  grounded  on  it.  It  is  worse  than  fidae 
evidence  — it  is  worse  than  no  evidence :  for 
from  fidsehood,  when  seen  to  be  such,  as  well 
as  from  silence,  indications  highly  instructive 
may  be,  and  are,  every  day  deduced:  but 
from  indistinct  testimony,  ml  it  be  under- 
stood to  be  tantamount  to  silence,  nothing 
can  be  deduced. 

8.  Permanence,    So  great,  as  must  be  oIk 
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vious  to  everybody,  is  the  importance  of  thia 
quality,  that,  till  the  means,  the  only  means 
of  producing  it,  came  into  use,  justice  must 
everywhere  have  stood,  or  rather  floated,  upon 
»  bams  comparatively  unstable. 

Purport  depends  upon  tenor  —  effect  and 
substance,  upon  words :  and  if  the  words  are 
ibrgotten,  or  doubtAil,  or  in  dispute,  on  what 
•ort  of  foundation  is  it  that  the  dedsion  has 
to  ground  itself?  Everything  may  come  to 
depend  on  the  question  whether  tins  word  or 
ihat  word — whether  this  word  has  or  has 
not—been  employed :  and  when  the  decision 
on  this  quwtion  rests  on  the  memory  oi  one 
•man,  opposed  by  the  memory,  or  pretended 
jnemory,  of  anoUier,  justice  is  thus  left  to  be 
the  sport  of  fortune. 

For  the  effects  of  all  kinds  produced  by  it 
at  the  first  moment  after  its  utterance,  a  mass 
of  testimony  depends  upon  itself;  but  at  every 
moment  after  the  first  (one  may  almost  say 
without  exaggeration)  it  depends  upon  its 
iiaviag,  or  not  having,  received  the  quality  of 
permanence ;  —  in  a  word,  on  its  having,  or 
(not  having,  been  clothed  in  the  form  of  writ- 
ten discourse.  Divest  it  of  this  security,  it 
becomes  eadi  moment  more  and  more  liable 
to  be  changed  or  lost ;  having  been  correct — 
to  become  incorrect,  having  been  complete  — 
jto  become  incomplete :  for,  the  instrument 
whereby  the  effect  is  produced  upon  the 
mind  of  the  judge,  and  of  all  other  persons 
taking  upon  themselves  at  any  subsequent 
•period  to  contemplate  it  in  the  point  of  view 
in  which  it  is  eontemplated  by  ihe  judge,  is 
— not  the  testimony  itself,  but  that  picture 
of  it  only  which  is  present  to  the  conception 
i9f  him  by  whom  it  is  so  contemplated*  So 
that,  by  the  want  of  this  one  security,  what- 
.ever  care  has,  with  whatever  sucgbss,  been 
taken  to  endow  the  testimony  with  those  other 
tquaUties,  may  be  lost. 

Nor  is  it  merdy  by  its  existence  that  this 
quality  is  produokive  of  the  desirable  efieots 
in  respect  of  correctness  and  completeness : 
even  upon  the  mind  of  the  deponent,  at  the 
very  instant  of  giving  utterance  to  his  testi- 
mony, the  assurance  thst  nothing  of  it  will 
he  misrepresented  or  lost,  wiU,  by  the  force 
it  gives  to  the  trnth^nsuring  motives  (what- 
ever they  may  be,)  to  the  aotion  of  whidi 
lie  is  exposed,  operate  with  no  inoonoderable 
ibrce  as  a  security  for  the  attention  requisite 
on  his  part  to  invest  it  with  those  primarily 
•essential  qualities. 

Sudi  isits  importance  in  the  ease  of  a&en^ 
fide  deponent :  for  even  in  the  case  of  a  band 
JMb  deponent  (especially  if,  being  without 
Interest  of  any  kind,  he  be  cempietely  in- 
different  to  the  issue  of  the  cause)  a  certam 
degree  of  attention  on  his  part  will  be  neces- 
sary to  his  bestowingupon  Ins  testimony  what- 
ever degree  of  correctness  and  completeness  it 
happens  to  be  in  his  power  to  bestow  upon  it. 


But  to  the  supposition  of  homAfid&i  and 
complete  indifference,  substitute  that  of  men- 
dacity, or  even  boas.  In  what  case  now  ti» 
the  chance  for  correctness  and  oempletencst? 
It  is  not  merdy  that  there  may  be  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  force  of  the  motives  neoesfiary 
to  secure  the  measure  of  attention  necessary 
to  these  qualities ;  but  the  motives  b^  which 
the  bias,  or  determinatiQn  of  mendaoty,  hss 
been  produced,  act  ins  manner  without  check. 
The  punishment  or  the  shame  a  man  may  be 
exposed  to  by  the  falsehood  of  his  testimony, 
—  every  security  of  this  sort  depends  upon 
the  words  of  it,  upon  the  recollection  which 
somebody  has,  or  pretends  to  have,  of  then; 
and  the  words  of  it  are  liable  at  all  times  to 
be  mis-recollected,  or  forgotten. 

Before  writing  came  into  use, — in  order 
to  give  the  best  hold  that  could  be  given 
upon  the  memory, — laws,  moral  sayings, 
and  whatever  other  discourses  were  jud^ 
most  worthy  of  remembrance,  were  clothed  b 
rhyme  or  measure.  But  even  among  Italian 
improvisatores,  where  is  the  man  who*  sloqg 
with  correctness  and  completeoesa,  could  give 
measure  and  rhyme  to  testimony  ? 

Strictly  speiSdng,  it  is  only  in  respect  of 
its  influence  on  l^bie  mass  of  testimony  in 
question  —  on  the  correctness  and  coa^^ete- 
ness  of  it,  that  the  consideration  of  the  qualitv 
of  permaumce  belongs  to  the  present  head. 
But  the  correotneM  and  completeness —  the 
trustworthiness,  of  testimony  itself,  is  no 
otherwise  of  importance  than  in  the  character 
of  a  security  agarost  misdedsion  4m  the  part 
of  the  judge.  Suppose,  then,  the  testimony 
vanished,  or  the  purport  of  it  a  sul^ect  of 
doubt  and  dispute, — and,  from  any  cause 
whatsoever,  a  disposition  to  misderision,  wil- 
ful or  teaoerarious,  on  the  part  of  the  judge, 
— in  what  condition  is  the  only  check  that  can 
be  opposed  to  it? 

Indiependently  of  desert^  -^  power  and  a«- 
thority  never  fiul  to  invest  with  a  prodigioas 
boc^  of  fiftctitious  credit  the  assertions,  dirset 
or  implied,  of  every  man  who  speaks  fioa  so 
commanding  a  station  as  the  seat  of  judica- 
ture. Be  the  reclamations  of  the  losing  party 
ever  so  well  founded,  iiriiat  degree  of  eredeiuoe 
csn  they  hope  to  find,  when  this  security  i* 
wanting  agaiast  the  testimony  «— the  iffipLsd 
teatimotty,  of  the  judge  ? 

In  this  state  of  things,  when,  eitlier  &om 
the  mendacity  of  a  deponent,  or  Aom  the 
unrighteousness  of  the  judge,  a  suitor  has 
received  an  injivy*  on  what  basis  staads  his 
chance  for  redress  ? 

Nor  are  the  benefits  that  depend  npon  the 
pemanenoe  of  testimony  confined  to  the  «ka- 
tioo  of  the  suiter.  If  in  thb  imperfoet  qaa- 
htf  the  unrighteous  judge  finds  a  neetsaary 
diedc,  the  righteous  judge  finds  in  the  same 
quality  a  most  desirable  protection.  On  the 
testimony,  as  really  delivered,  he  pronoiaioes 
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m  dedskm  i^tly  deduced  from  that  tesdnumy. 
But,  from  tlie  ckmour  of  niih  or  mendacious 
tongues,  the  testimony,  or  the  ejrtim-judieial 
accounts  thus  given  of  it,  being  misrepre- 
sented and  mutilated,  be  finds  hinwelf  covered 
•witb  the  obloquy  and  disrepute  due  only  to 
wilful  miidecision  and  injustice. 

Take  away  this  security,  and  mark  the  oon- 
inst,  the  deplorable  contrast,  which  is  liable 
to  be  exhibited  by  the  fiites  of  the  unrighteous 
and  the  righteous  judge.  The  former  reaps 
insecurity,  the  fruit  df  his  unrighteousness : 
the  latter,  the  righteous  judge,  suflers  under 
the  affliction  which  ought  to  have  ftllen  upon 
the  unrighteous  one. 

When  justice  was  left  to  totter  upon  this 
flQctttsting  basis  in  the  case  of  original  judi- 
cature, what  must  have  been  its  condition  in 
the  case  of  judicature  upon  appeal  ? 

1.  On  the  occasion  of  this  fresh  inquiry,  if 
liie  evidence  be  collected  de  novo,  everyday, 
by  helping  to  rub  out  the  impression  left  upon 
the  memory  of  the  deponent,  will  lessen  the 
probability  of  correctness  and  oompleteness 
in  the  testimony. 

Every  day,  while  it  thus  lessens  the  assu- 
rmoe  for  trustworthiness  on  the  part  of  the 
testimony  of  the  deponent,  will  lessen  in  the 
OTiiie  prc^iMrtion  the  security  for  probity,  and 
on  that  ground  the  security  against  wilful 
Basdedsion,  on  the  part  of  the  judge. 

If  no  part  of  the  original  mass  of  testimony 
but  what  is  thus  delivered  de  novo,  be  ad- 
mitted, every  day  adds  to  the  diance  of  de> 
perition,  by  death,  absentation,  or  latency, 
designed  or  casual,  on  the  part  of  the  depo- 
nents of  whose  testimony  it  was  composed. 

The  expense  and  vexation  attached  to  this 
aaeond  exhibition,  is,  moreover,  so  much 
added  to  the  account  of  coQateral  inoonve- 
sicnce. 

2.  If  the  same  witnesses  be  not  thus  heard 
over  again,  there  remains  no  other  alternative 
bat  that  of  hearing  an  aeoount  of  the  supposed 
sobslance  of  their  testimony  from  some  per- 
son who  has  been,  or  pretends  to  have  been, 
present  at  the  time  of  its  being  delivered. 

But,  in  this  way,  all  the  above-mentioned 
probabilities  of  incorrectness  and  incomplete- 
ness receive  an  indefinite  increase :  the  whole 
■MSB  of  direct  evidenoe  is  transformed  and 
degraded  into  hearsay  evidence. 

Of  the  importance  of  publictty,  a  view  will 
come  to  be  taken  in  its  place :  but  in  how 
peat  a  degree  that  external  security  will,  for 
Its  possible  extent  and  magnitude,  be  depen- 
dent CO  the  permanenoe  of  the  signs  to  which 
tiie  testamooy  Is  committed,  is  obvious  to 
evCTT  eye. 

When  the  testimony  was  destitute  of  the 
quality  of  permanence,  how  precarious  at  best 
nastiare  been  the  chance  for  justice,  is  but 
too  apparent.  But  a  circumstance  not  alto- 
gether so  evident,  nor  yet  unworthy  of  regard. 


is,  in  how  great  a  degree  this  chance,  such 
as  it  was,  must  have  depended  upon  promp- 
titude :  understanding  by  promptitude,  the 
shortness  of  the  interval  between  the  time 
of  receiving  the  testimony,  and  the  time  of 
pronouncing  the  decision  grounded  on  it. 

Give  permanence  to  the  evidence, — delay 
no  longer  adds,  to  its  own  appropriate  and 
certain  mischief,  the  danger  of  being  pro- 
ductive of  misdecision  and  ultimate  injustice. 
A  body  of  evidence  hastily  delivered,  must 
be  followed  in  every  instance  by  a  decision 
hastily  proaoanoed :  lest  the  traces  left  upon 
the  memory  of  the  judge  be  obliterated  or 
distorted,  tiie  decision  must  be  pronounced 
at  a  period  before  the  time  necessary  for  due 
reflection  has  been  completed,  and  before  the 
tumult  that  may  have  been  raised  in  his  pas* 
sions  has  had  time  to  subside. 

Many  are  the  instances  in  which  it  happens 
that  a  massof  evidence,  delivered  or  extracted 
on  the  occasion  or  for  the  purpose  of  one  suit, 
may  be  applied  witii  advantage  to  the  just 
deosion,  or  (what  b  much  better)  to  the  pre* 
vmtion,  of  another.  But  in  how  great  a  de- 
gree its  use  in  tiiis  respect  depends  upon  the 
permanenoe  or  impermaaence  of  its  form,  is 
obvious  at  first  sight.  Give  it  but  perman- 
ence—  commit  it  but  to  writing, — tiie  same 
mass  of  evidence  may  be  applied  to  the  de- 
cision or  prevention  of  any  number  of  suits, 
and  this  without  any  considerable  addition  to 
vexation  or  expense ;  whereas,  without  this 
instrument  c^  economy,  the  quantity  of  each 
inconvenience  would  be  to  be  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  such  suits. 


CHAPTER  V. 

or  PDNISHMSNT,  CONSIDEIUSD  AS  A  SECinHTr 
FOR  THE  TEUtrWOETBIMSSS  OF  TESHMONT. 

§  1.  Speeieio/Jhbehood^NtceBmtjf  oftuh^ 
Btituting  the  word  Mendacity  Jbr  Perjunf. 

At  the  head  of  the  fictitious  securities  for  the 
trustworthiness  of  testimony,  punishment  — 
punishment  by  appointment  of  law — must 
stand  without  dispute :  it  is  indispensable 
for  the  purpose  of  securbg  the  preponde- 
rance of  tiie  tutelary  over  de  seductive  mo- 
tives. Afler  this  security,  a  number  of  others 
will  be  brought  to  view:  but  a  property  com- 
mon to  almost  all  of  them,  is,  the  assuming 
the  existence  of  this  primary  security :  they 
will  be  found  to  consist  prindpally  of  so  many 
expedients,  having  for  their  object  the  appli- 
cation of  this  indispensable  security  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Falsehood,  as  already  faitimsied,  may  be 
either  free  from  blame,  or  accompanied  with 
blame.  When  free  from  blame,  it  is  rendered 
so  by  circumstances  (such  as  invincible  igno- 
),  the  elTeet  of  which  is  to  preclude  the 
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possibility  of  employing  piuiishment  to  any 
advantage. 

When  aooompamedwithblame,  itisyinthe 
mind  of  the  individual,  either  accompanied 
or  not  with  the  oonaciousnees  of  its  own  ex- 
istence. If  accompanied  with  tiiat  criminal 
eonsdousness,  it  then  comes  under  the  deno^ 
mination  of  mendacity. 

If  not  accompanied  with  the  amsdousness 
which  renders  it  thus  criminal,  and  yet  accom- 
panied with  blame, —  it  is  because,  though  a 
man  had  no  complete  persuasion  —  possibly 
not  so  much  as  that  fiunt  conunencement  of 
persuasi<m  cdled  $uspicum — that  what  he 
was  saying  was  Mse,  yet  had  he  bestowed 
on  the  subject  that  attention  which  on  legal 
or  moral  grounds  was  due,  the  fidsity  of  such 
his  testimony  would  have  been  perceived  by 
him,  or  at  l^ist  suspected:  in  which  case,  if, 
without  making  known  such  his  suspicion,  he 
had  delivered  such  statement  notwithstand- 
ing, it  would  thereby  have  been  accompanied 
and  tainted  by  mendacity.  Falsehood  thus 
accompanied  with  blame,  but  with  an  inferior 
degree  of  blame,  may  be  termed  felsehood 
through  or  with  temerity.  And  thus  we  £Edl 
in  with  a  known  and  most  useful  distinction 
of  Roman  law.* 

In  a  former  Book,  occasion  presnted  it- 


*  With  mendacity^  a  work  on  the  law  of  evi- 
dence  has  no  direct  concern,  any  further  than  as 
the  falsehood  thus  characterized  is  delivered  on 
a  judicial  occasion  or  for  a  judicial  purpose. 

When  thus  delivered,  it  is  apt  to  be  accompa- 
nied with  circumstances,  firom  whence  it  has  de- 
rived so  many  appropriate  names.  A  brief  mention 
of  them  can  scarcely  be  dispensed  with  here. 

1.  Where,  for  impressing  on  the  mind  of  the 
individual  in  question  the  desire  and  endeavour 
to  steer  dear  of  falsehood  by  adhering  to  the  line 
of  truth,  the  sort  of  ceremony  known  by  the  name 
of  an  oath  (of  which  further  on)  has  been  em- 
idoyed,  ~  mendacity  in  this  case  nas  received  the 
name  of  perjury, 

2.  When  the  mendadoos  assertion  has  had  for 
its  sulti^ct-matter  an  artide  of  written  evidence, 
being  employed  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  cre- 
dence for  a  spurious  script  fabricated,  or  a  ge- 
nuine one  altered  for  the  purpose  of  deception,  — . 
it  has  recdved  the  name  of  forgery;  though,  in 
strictness  of  speech,  the  appeUation  of  the  k^- 
gerer  belongs  only  to  the  man  who,  for  the  pur- 
pose in  question,  fabricates  or  alters  the  scnpt: 
and  who,  for  the  application  of  it  to  its  intended 
criminal  purpose,  nequently  trusts  to  some  other 
individual,  by  whose  mendacious  rgnesentations 
endeavours  are  to  be  used  fbr  cauunsr  it  to  pass 
for  true.  In  this  case,  if  die  criminil  labour  be 
divided  between  two  persons,  and  the  appellation 
of  forgerer  be  applied  to  both,  the  one  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  operate  for* 
^erer— the  other  by  that  of  the  ti/<einm7,  eMbit' 
•nffy  ot  drouiaiing  {otfeter.  In  this  shape,  even 
when  employed  on  a  judicial  occasion,  the  fSslse 
conception  may  be  conveyed,  the  mendacity  ut- 
tered, by  deportment  as  well  as  by  language. 

3.  Mendacity  considered  as  haring  deception 
for  its  ol^ect  (and  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  it 
without  ascribing  to  it  a  reference  to  that  okiject) 


self  for  observing  how  dose  the  oonneidoo— . 
how  frequently  undistinguishable  the  boun- 
dary, between  the  functions  of  sense  and  that 
of  the  judgment — between  perception  (witli 
its  consequent  recollection)  and  infierenoe.t 
In  another  Book,  manifold  occadon,  in  like 
manner,  will  present  itsd^  for  observing  the 
same  sort  of  connexion  between  direct  and 
circumstantial  evidence.  Where  a  man  speaks 
from  simple  perception,  without  the  neoes- 
dty  of  having  recourse  to  inference,  the  tes- 
timony he  gives  b  purely  direct  evidence :  in 
so  fiir  as  what  he  says  is  grounded  on  infer- 
ence, though  it  be  on  infi^ence  drawn  from 
his  own  perceptions  — grounded  on  inferenoe, 
and  seen  by  others  to  be  so,  — his  testiniony, 
with  whatever  propriety  it  may  be  ranked 
under  the  head  of  direct  evidence,  cannot 
but  be  seen  to  involve  in  it  a  proportionable 
mass  of  drcnmstantial  evidence. 

On  the  other  hand,  intimate  as  this  eoo- 
neximi  is  between  perception  and  in£ereBcs 
in  some  cases,  in  others  it  ouy  be  remote,  to 
every  imaginable  degree  of  remoteness :  and 
instances  may  be  found  in  abundance  in  whidi 
it  will  be  universaUy  recognised,  that  from 
the  erroneousness  of  the  inference,  howso- 
ever ascertained,  no  such  imputatioo  as  that 
of  mendadty  (in  other  words,  of  a  thoroogli 


has  received  the  general  name  of  fraud.  When, 
for  the  oonvejrance  of  the  false  conception,  Ian- 
guage  is  employed, — mendadty  is  the  term  more 
ukdy  to  be  used ;  when  deportment,  —  fraud. 

4.  When  the  mendadty,  the  frauds  has  for  its 
subiect-matter  the  person  of  any  determinate  in- 
dividual, —  consisting  in  the  endeavour  to  cause 
one  person  to  be  taken  for  another,  it  has  in  Eoc- 
lish  obtained  the  nameof  p^mmo/iofi.  Or  if  the 
substantive  pertonation  be  notes  yet  in  common 
use,  at  nnj  rate  its  coiuugate,  the  vsrb  to  per» 
eonate^  is  in  familiar,  as  wdl  as  in  lesal,  use. 
Mendadty  in  this  form  is,  under  En^sh  law, 
subjected  to  capital  punishment,  and  thus  put 
uixm  a  levd  with  what  is  regarded  as  the  mos 
criminal  modification  of  frrgeryy  andf  above  die 
levd  of  peijury,  to  whatsoever  purpose  appBed. 

6.  Wben  the  deedt  has  fortts  object  the  ob- 
taining thepossesdon  of  some  material  oligeet,  in 
relation  to  which  the  person  guilty  of  the  deodt 
is  conscious  of  his  having  no  Ugtl  title,  —  it  con- 
stitutes a  particular  spedes  of  offence  against 
property,  and  may  be  termed /hnufu^eiW  oMwi- 
menL 

To  the  dedgnation  of  thto  spedes  of  ofikice^ 
under  the  Roman  law,  the  singie-woided  appd- 
lation  eteliumatut  is  applied  in  some  cases,  la 
Enelish  law  it  is  no  otherwise  designated  than 
by  the  circumlocutory  expresdon,  ''oocaining  by 
false  pretences  ;**  except  m  some  particular  esses, 
in  which  it  is  nuniliariy  called  steindliMfu 

In  none  of  the  above  cases  will  the  names  re- 
specti vdy  designatave  of  the  several  modilicarions 
of  ddinquency  be  employed,  unless  the  fidsehood 
is  understood  to  be  accompanied  by  that  blame- 
worthy consdousness  which  stamps  upon  it  the 
character  of  mtfndieidty.-  to  the  esse  or  fids 
through  temerity,  they  will  not  be 
reach. 

t  Book  I.  Chapter  Via 
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eoDsciouBneM,  on  the  part  of  the  witness,  of 
the  non-existence  of  the  fitct,  the  existence 
of  whidi  is  represented  by  his  testimony 
at  havii^  been  inferred  by  him)  can  justly 
attach. 

After  this  exphination,  and  subject  to  the 
limitations  brought  to  view  by  it,  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  will  be  found  to  be  true, 
with  a  degree  of  correctness  sufficient  to  en- 
id>le  them  to  be  employed  to  good  account 
in  practice :  — 

1.  In  a  case  which  is  clearly  that  of  men- 
dacity, the  testimony  consists  of  pretended 
recollections  of  pretended  perceptions  whidi 
never  did  take  place. 

2.  Of  fiUsehood  through  temerity,  one  case 
is  that  where, — from  a  recollection  of  certain 
fiKTta  (call  them  evidentiary  fiEu:ts)  actually 
aoade  known  to  the  witness  by  perception, 
by  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  — he  avers  the 
existence  of  other  facts,  (call  them  principal 
fiicta) — grounding  his  persuasion  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  principal  fietcts,  on  inferences  of 
fais  own,  drawn  from  these  evidentiary  feets ; 
which  principal  fiMts,  and  consequently  the  in- 
ference on  which  his  persuasion  of  their  exist- 
ence was  grounded,  prove  to  be  untrue. 

3.  Another  case  of  falsehood  through  teme- 
rity is  that,  where  the  persuasion  entertained 
or  professed  to  be  oitertained  by  the  witness 
is  grounded,  or  purports  or  professes  to  be 
grounded,  on  the  relation  of  some  other  per- 
son or  persons ;  which  relation  turns  out  not 
to  be  true.* 

Observe,  that, — though  inference,  the  work 
of  the  judgment,  is  the  proper  field  for  teme- 
rity.—  the  sort  of  operation  in  which  the  re- 
presentation of  felsehood  is  most  apt  to  have 
been  the  result  of  mere  temerity  (i.  e.  of 
insufficient  attention,)  and  to  have  stood  al- 
together clear  of  mendacity,  — yet  neither  is 
thia  case  less  susceptible  of  mendacity  than 
the  first.  From  the  feet  of  my  having  seen 
Tltitts  aim  a  blow  at  Sempronius,  of  whose 
death  he  stands  accused,  1  may  have  deposed 
to  the  feet  of  Sempronius*s  living  received 
tbe  blow  (representing  the  matter  as  if,  in 
my  judgment,  consideratioa  being  had  of  their 
rd^ve  positions,  it  was  imposnble  that  tiie 
bmd  of  Titius,  moving  in  the  direction  in 
whidi  I  saw  it  move,  should  have  feiled  of 
ligliting  upon  Sempronius :)  whereas  in  feet 
I  was  in  mv  own  judgment  persuaded  that 
tbe  Mow  did  not  take  effect ;  no  such  infer- 
enee  being  really  drawn  by  me,  as  must  have 

*  This  case  might  have  been  comprised  under 
Aeseeeodhead;  masmueh as peisnaskm ground- 
ed en  the  tescimooy  of  aaotfaor  perMm,  is  neces- 
sarily matter  of  inferanoe.  But  the  two  cases,  that 
of  infereooe  fhxn  a  man*s  own  perceptions,  and 
that  of  inference  from  exterior  human  testimonv, 
are,  in  respect  of  the  opening  for  error,  so  widely 
different,  ttiat  the  latter  could  not  but  be  referred 
ca  a  sepnate  bead. 


been,  had  it  really  been  my  persuasion  that 
the  blow  took  place. 

Again,  from  the  fiict  of  my  having  heard 
Sempronius  say  that  he  was  so  struck  by 
Titius,  I  may  have  alleged  th^  existence  of  a 
persuasion  on  my  part  of  his  having  been  so 
struck :  whereas  in  truth  it  may  have  been, 
either  that  Sempronius  never  told  me  any 
sudi  thing ;  or  that,  though  he  told  me  so, 
I  did  not  believe  him,  but  on  the  contrary 
in  my  own  mind  was  fully  persuaded  tbiit 
what  he  so  said  to  me  was  felse :  as  if,  fur 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  colour  of  truth  to  a 
knowingly  and  wilfully  fidse  deposition  on 
my  part,  I  had  myself  suggested  to  hitn  the 
telling  me  a  fidse  story,  invented  by  myself 
for  that  very  purpose. 

In  a  word,  two  sorts  of  occurrences  there 
are,  of  which  by  personal  experience  no  man 
living  but  must  have  been  abundantly  con- 
sdous :  one  is,  the  having  believed,  on  the 
ground  of  an  inference  fi^m  other  fiurts,  the 
existence  of  a  feet,  which,  without  any  im- 
putation upon  his  attentiveness,  or  even  hia 
sagacity,  turned  out  not  to  be  true :  the  other 
is,  the  having  believed,  also  on  the  ground 
of  inference,  a  fiu;t  which  turned  out  not  to 
be  true,  and  to  which,  > had  he  applied  his  at- 
tention with  the  utmost  degree  of  dosenesa 
with  which  on  some  occasions  it  has  been . 
applied,  he  would  not  have  given  credence. 
Supposing  him  to  have  deposed  according  to 
such  his  belief^  the  first  is  a  case  of  fidschood 
in  the  Way  of  simple  incorrectness,  without 
temerity ;  the  other  is  a  case  of  felsehood  ac« 
compamed  with  temerity.f 

•f*  It  is  only  in  consideration  of  the  nurMwr. 
the  mischievous  purpose,  to  which  the  mlsdiooa 
toapplied  —  themischieviras<^^fc0/  of  which  it  is 
or  tends  to  be  productive,  that  punishment  can 
pronerly  be  empbyed  to  check  it.  In  resnect  of 
quality  as  well  as  quantity,  the  demand  tor  pu- 
nishment wiU  of  eooTse  vary  with  the  nature  of 


to  view,  will  therefbie  come  heretobe'adde?  a 
view  or  those  which  result  tnm  the  particular 
occasion  on  which  it  is  utteredi  the  genend  de- 
scription of  the  occasion  beingthatof  a  suit  at  law, 
either  actually  instituted,  or  in  contemplation  to 
be  instituted. 

Distinction  L  —  Falsdiood  imjMnali  (L  e.  on 
the  occasion  of  a  penal  suit) — feuebood  in  non. 
penali, 

II.  Distinctions  of  fUsdiood  <n  penalL 

Distinctioo  1  — Falsdiood  inculpative  (inclu- 
ding erunhuUine^)  and  falsehood  exculpative. 

Distinctkm  3  ~  Inculpadv&  distinguished  In- 
to inculpative  at  large,  and  sdf-incu$ative:  tbe 
latter  conceivable,  but  altogether  improbable  and 
rare;  yet  not  so  rare  as  to  be  altogether  without 
examrte.  For,  in  human  nature,  where  ia  the 
concavable  inconsistency  and  extravagance,  of 
which  examples  are  not  to  be  found? 

Distinction  8_£xculpative  felsehood,  distin- 
juished  in  like  manner  into  exculpativa  fidsa- 
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Id  the  sketch  about  to  be  given  of  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  existing  institutions,  in 
relation  to  judicial  falsehood  and  its  three 
modifications  as  above  distinguished,  there  is 
one  circumstance,  which  if  it  were  not  noticed 
at  the  outset,  would  be  apt  to  encounter  and 
embarrass  us  at  every  turn. 

This  is  the  non-employment  of  any  such 
word  as  mendacity  on  these  occasions,  and  the 
practice  of  substituting  to  it,  where  anything 
at  all  is  substituted  to  it,  the  word  perjury. 

One  operation  there  is,  and  that  an  indis- 
pensable one,  by  which  mendacity  is  converted 
into  perjury :  and  that  is,  the  previous  con- 
nexion established  between  the  act  of  giving 
testimony,  and  the  ceremony  of  an  oath. 

What  is  evident  enough  as  soon  as  noticed 
is,  that  between  this  ceremony  (how  great 
soever  may  be  its  use)  and  the  mischief  of  the 
act,  the  act  of  mendacious  testin^ny,  which 
it  is  employed  to  prevent,  there  is  not  the 
smallest  natural  connexion.  The  mis<duef  ex- 
ists, exists  in  all  its  force,  independently  of 
the  oath ;  and  it  is  with  the  view  of  helping 
to  prevent  that  mischief,  that  the  ceremony 
b  employed. 

To  the  applying  of  legal  punishment  (and 
that  in  a  lot  as  well  assorted  to  the  species 
of  delinquency  in  question  as  the  lots  of  pu- 
nishment are  that  are  applied  to  the  respeo- 

hood  at  large,  and  jtelf-exculpatife :  bodi  but  too 
natural ;  b^  unhMBpihr  but  too  fivquent. 

DistincticHi  4_DistiBctioB  of  fiUsehood,  as 
well  exculpative  as  iDailpative«  aceording  to  the 
division  or  the  ofiences,  with  re£erence  to  which 
it  may  respectively  be  productive  of  those  effects. 
Distinction  of  offences,  in  the  first  place,  into 
private,  self-regarding,  semi-public.  and  public 
offences;  and  so  on  through  the  oraen  and  ge- 
nera of  those  several  classes.  For  those  ulterior 
divisions,  reference  may  fortanatdy  be  made  to 
another  work.* 

IIL^Distinctions  of  falsdMod  in  nm-penall 

Distinction  1  —  CelUUive%  or  say  invesiitivcu 
(with  reference  to  the  ri^  in  question,)  ana 
aklaHve^  or  say  divesdtivew 

Distinction  2  —  Onerative,  m  say  iupoeitive^ 
(with  reference  to  the  obligation  m  question,) 
and  exaaerative.*» 

Distinction  S^Falsebood  coUative  (or  say 
investitive,)  ablative  {or  say  divestitive^)  onera- 
tive {or  say  impositive,)  and  exonerative,  at 
Impe;  —  falsehood  self-investitive,  oredf^^exone- 
radv^  as  before. 

Falsehood  self^vestitive  and  sdf^meFstive, 
posiiUe,  but  not  natural  4ir  (requent 

«  Dnmones  ^^  TrsitA  de  Legisktion.**  See 
also  Beotluun*s  *^  JnirodueHon  to  Morale  and 
Legielatwn^**  VoL  I.  of  this  collection. 

>»  A  right  can  never  be  conferred  on  one  party, 
but  a  correspondent  obligation  is  imposed  upon 
another.  A  right  bcinfj^  a  thins  beneficial  in  its 
own  nature,  and  indeed  mcapable  of  being  others 
wise,  no  mischief  can  result  from  its  being  con. 
ferred  on  one  party,  otiierwise  than  in  virtue  of 
the  corresponoent  and  inseparably  concomitant 
obligation  imposed  by  the  same  operation  on 
sflsne  other  party. 


tlve  species  of  delinquency  in  other  cases,) 
the  previous  performance  of  this  ceremonj, 
how  beneficial  soever  it  may  be,  is  by  no 
means  necessary.  To  the  punishing  of  Testis 
for  a  fidse.  and  mendacious  deposition  of  lik» 
the  consequence  of  which  has  been  loos  of 
life  to  Insons,  it  is  (setting  aside  institutioQ 
and  custom)  no  more  necessary  that  Testis 
should  have  taken  an  oatii  not  to  put  his  te»» 
timony  purposely  in  a  false  shape,  than,  for 
punishing  him  in  the  case  of  his  producing  the 
same  disastrous  effect  by  his  own  hand,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  made  him  take  an  oath  pro- 
missing  to  abstain  fixun  employing  that  other 
member  in  the  commission  of  the  same  crime 

Tet  so  it  is,  that,  with  a  ver^  few  exoi|>- 
tions,  in  the  practice  of  nations,  judidalssen- 
dadt^ — mendacity  on  a  judicbl  ooeasion  or 
for  a  judicial  purpose,  is  scarce  ever  piinisbod, 
but  in  the  case  where,  by  means  of  this  ad- 
lateral  and  casual  additament,  it  has  baoi 
previously  converted  into  peijury. 

The  consequences  of  this  state  of  thii^ 
have  been,  in  no  small  degree,  and  in  no  small 
variety  of  ways,  prejudicial  to  the  interestsof 
truth  and  justice. 

1.  All  the  misdiief,  all  the  guilt,  all  the 
demand  for  punishment  really  attached  to 
mendacity,  having  thus  been  transferred  in 
idea  to  the  case  in  which,  by  positive  insti- 
tution, it  may  happen  to  have  been  converted 
into  peijury,  —  the  demand  for  pumshmeBt 
and  for  infiuny  (the  punishment  of  the  po- 
pular sanction)  having  thus  been  traaafefTed 
ftoOL  the  right  ground  to  a  wrong  one, — tbe 
consequence  has  been,  that,  where  there  has 
been  no  peijury  (that  is,  where  th^ e  has  been 
no  oath)  there  has  been  —  in  the  conception 
of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  even  of  their 
rulers — comparatively  speaking,  no  harm 
done, — no]MMrm,at  least,  of  such  sort  and  de- 
gree as  to  create  any  demand  for  pumduaent^ 

First  inconvenience  firom  the  misnooMr,  — 
ptuushtnent  for  memdadty^,  and,  in  that  re- 
spect, security  for  veracity  noi  oo^exiemme 
wiik  the  demand* 

The  mischief  would  not  have  been  so  great, 
if,  on  tyery  occasion  on  which  mendacity  of 
this  description  were  capable  of  being  com- 
mitted, care  were  taken  to  convert  it  into 
peijury.  But  there  exists  as  yet  perhaps  no 
country,  in  which  such  care  has  actually  been 
taken.  To  take  it,  would  have  required,  in 
every  country,  on  the  port  ci  the  sovereign 
and  hb  assistants,  a  commanding  view  of  tke 
ends  of  justice,  and  of  the  means  most  suit- 
able to  their  accomplishment. 

2.  Of  the  thus  resting,  in  this  case,  the  de- 
mand for  punishment  upon  a  wrong  gnmmd^ 
another  evil  consequence  has  been,  the  ap- 
plying to  it  a  wrong  meamtre.  The  ceremony 
necessary  to  the  commission  of  peijury  bdng 
in  all  cases  the  same  ceremony,  the  pro£um. 
tion  of  it  by  the  utterance  of  the  f  *    " 
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wiicli  it  had  been  employed  to  prevent,  has 
been  regarded  in  every  instance  as  one  and 
ihe  same  sort  of  oflfence ;  whereas  ihe  real 
nkchievousness  of  it>  the  real  demand  for  pu- 
BtshmfTit  on  all  scores  taken  together,  varies 
in  effect  from  almost  the  top  to  aknost  the 
bottom  of  the  scale. 

Second  inconvenience,  -—quanimn  afpumnk' 
flwitf  noi  nropoHiomd  to  lAs  denuauL 

3.  A  third  bad  consequence  is,  that  in  se- 
Teral  instances,  where  the  legislator  has  not 
fiorgotten  to  make  such  provision  for  the  pu- 
no^ment  of  mendacity  as  was  to  be  made  for 
it  by  that  collateral  and  imperfect  operation, 
Iris  provision  has  been  rend^ed  ineffectual  by 
an  unlooked-for  circumstance.  To  the  ponish- 
iBent  of  a  man  in  the  character  of  a  witness 
aa  for  peijury,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
liave  performed  his  part  in  the  ceremony  of 
an  oac&.  But  the  ceremony  being  understood 
to  be  a  religions  ceremony,  sects  of  religionists 
have  started  up,  who,  actuated  by  religious 
motives,  have  refused  to  bear  their  parts  in 
this  ceremony.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  To 
lender  these  sectaries  punishable  without  the 
eeremany,  as  they  woidd  have  been  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cerem<my,  would  have  been  to 
depart  froon  custom,  the  ordinary  substitute  to 
reason :  to  i^tempt  to  force  them  into  the  cere- 
mony, would  have  been  persecution,  and,  in 
that  respect,  against  custom,  andagainst  reason 
too.  What,  then,  was  the  result?  TositstHl 
and  do  nalimg;  to  deprive  the  public  of  the 
benefit  of  their  testimony ;  to  put  them,  and 
tbose  in  their  company,  out  of  the  protection 
of  the  law;  to  leave  open  in  so  for  the  door  of 
impuBttv  to  all  injustice  and  all  crimes. 

Thkd  inconvenience,  —  exehmem  of  tke 
tutimomf  qfrnllwho  ar§  trnwHiin^  to^a  tktcmgk 
lAe  ctrtmamf  of  im  oath. 

Besides  the  misdiief  to  the  public,  from 
this  sane  source  results  no  sm^  degree  of 
crobairassment  to  the  writer,  who,  by  the 
view  of  that  noschief,  is  ezdted  to  apply  his 
iodostry  to  the  corrcction  of  it.  Speak  of  it 
m  llowuig  from  tiie  peijury,--the  impression 
yoa  eonvey  is  erroneous  and  deceptaous:  you 
most  theiefore  either  discard  the  word  al« 
together,  or  give  warning  of  the  error  every 
tirae  the  word  comes  to  be  employed.  Thu 
appellation,  therefore,  this  improper  and  de- 
ccitfid  appeUatioB,  must  at  any  rate  be  dis. 
carded :  another  appellation,  mendacity,  the 
only  appelktion  by  which  it  is  possible  to 
•void  deeeption  and  oonfusioa,  must  be  em- 
ployed in  the  room<of  it.  At  the  same  time, 
the  appeOataon  thus  unavoidably  discarded,  is 
the  one,  and  the  only  one,  which  the  public  is 
at  an  in  the  habit  of  seeing  employed:  it  is 
the  one  which  they  will  be  upon  the  look-out 
for  at  every  turn ;  and  not  folding  it,  every 
tfaiog  they  meet  with  on  the  suhject  will  be 
apt  to  seem  defoctive  and  irrelevant. 

Bfdreover,  the  appellation  which  they  find 


instead,  is  one  which  they  are  altogetiier  out 
of  the  habit  of  seemg  employed  to  this  pur« 
pose :  they  will  misconceive,  they  will  un^ 
dervalue,  the  force  of  it ;  they  will  wonder* 
and  fancy  they  see  error  and  injustice,  when 
they  see  the  guilt  and  pumshment  of  peijury 
ascribed  to  a  species  of  misbehaviour,  which 
to  their  eyes  may  present  itself  as  no  mora 
than  a  naughty  schoolboy's  trick,  a  venial 
peeosdillo :  wmle,  on  the  otiier  hmd,  when, 
to  express  tiie  misconduct  of  men  in  power, 
tt  well  as  of  men  subject  to  power,  tSiey 
observe  no  other  appellation  empk^red  than 
one,  which  in  their  experience  has  never  been 
employed  to  characterize  any  species  of  nii»- 
oonduet  so  high  in  the  scale  as  even  the  low- 
est  punii^able  oflbnoe,  they  will  be  apt  to 
dight,  M  scarce  worth  regarding,  what  with 
due  attention  would  be  found  to  bea  national 
disgrace,  and  a  mischievouB  and  most  crying 
grievance. 

To  give  wsraing,  then,  once  for  all,—  let 
the  following  indisputable,  howsoever  im  wel- 
come truths,  never  be  out  of  mind  with  the 
reader  <^  these  pages.  Byiae«dact/y,asoften 
as  the  word  presents  itsdf  to  his  view,  let 
him  undcmtand  that  species  of  mirfwiMiviour, 
which,  if  the  legislator  had  done  his  duty, 
would  have  been  to  be  diaracterised  by  the 
word  perjury :  and  in  so  for  as,  by  the  design 
or  ne^igenee  of  any  special  person,  the  prao- 
tiee  (^  mendacity  in  Uw  proceedings  has,  for 
want  of  such  restraint,  been  left  in  possesdon 
of  the  profit  aimed  at  by  it,  —the  guilt  of 
sodi  person  wants  nothing  of  subornation  of 
peijury,  but  the  pumshment  and  the  name. 

§  2.  J2a/ef  for  the  appUeation  of  punUhmttU 
to  testimonial  falsehood. 

Rule  1.  Punishment,  employed  as  a  dieck 
to  folsdiood,  should  a^»ch  throughout  upon 
temerity^  as  well  aa  upon  fiundaoitjf:  dimi* 
nishing  only  in  degree,  in  proportion  to  the 
diminution  of  the  demand,  produced  by  the 
difference  between  the  two  cases. 

Reason  1.  Wherevo-,  in  the  case  of  menda- 
city, mischief  is  among  the  consequences  ai 
fidsehood,  so  is  it  in  that  of  temerity.  Inde- 
gree,  indeed,  it  b  throughout  inferior  in  tiiis 
latter  case  :*  but  such  inferiority  is  a  reason, 
not  for  withholding  punishment  altogether, 
but  only  for  reducing  it  in  degree. 

The  distinction  between  criminative  con- 
sdousness,  temerity,  and  delinquency  clear  of 
both  those  aggravating  aooompaniments,  is  a 
distinction  that  runs  through  the  whole  sys*. 
tem  of  crffences.  In  every  instance,  the  mis^- 
chie  vous  consequences  of  tiie  delinquency,  and 
in  particular  the  misdnef  of  the  second  order 
— the  danger  and  ahum  * — are  either  consti- 
tuted or  increased  by  temerity,  in  how  mueh 


•  Dumont,  '*  Trait^i  de  Legblation,**  —  **  /n- 
trodtution  toMorai  and  lejfulatiih''  uitupra. 
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less  soever  a  degree  than  by  mminal  consd- 
ousness.  But  by  fiilsefaood,  in  one  way  or 
otber,  may  be  produced,  as  will  presently  be 
shown,  nuschief  in  all  sorts  of  shapes  —  the 
mischief  respectively  producible  by  all  sorts 
of  offences. 

Reason  2.  If  temerity  be  not  taken  as  a 
distinct  ground  for  punishment,  distinct  from 
that  of  mendacity  (the  only  species  of  fidse- 
bood  convertible  intop«r/iiry,) — in  that  case, 
in  every  instance  of  fidsehood  accompanied 
with  temerity,  but  not  witii  that  complete 
self-consciousness  which  is  necessary  to  deno- 
minate it  mendacity,  the  consequence  is,  either 
absolute  impunity,  or  punishment  as  for  men- 
dacity ;  that  is,  if  converted  into  perjury,  as 
for  perjury ;  and  thence  punishment  in  excess. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  one  of 
the  most  common  cases  of  temerity  is  that 
in  which  incorrect  inferences  are  drawn  from 
real  perceptions — in  which,  from  one  fiurt 
which  did  happen,  the  existence  of  another 
fiu:t  which  did  not  happen,  is  inferred. 
-  As  the  closeness  of  connexion,  real  and 
apparent,  between  feet  and  feet,  is  susceptible 
of  variation  tid  infinitumj  so  is  the  degree  of 
the  temerity  imputable  to  a  man,  in  the  case 
where,  the  first  being  true  and  tbe  others  not, 
he  has  notwithstanding  asserted  the  exist- 
ence of  the  second,  inferring  the  existence  of 
it  from  that  of  the  first.  The  more  palpably 
remote  the  connexion  is  in  the  eyes  of  those 
to  whom  it  belongs  to  judge,  the  less  in  that 
case  will  they  be  disposed  to  look  upon  the 
pretended  error  as  sincere,  to  regard  the  felse 
representation  as  having  had  temerity  and  not 
mendacity  for  its  accompaniment.  But  sup- 
pose the  temerity,  the  culpable  want  of  at- 
tention, to  have  risen  to  siich  a  pitch  as  in  its 
effects  on  testimony  to  be  ondistinguishable 
from  mendacity ;  the  quantity  of  ibrce  neces- 
sary to  be  employed  in  the  two  cases  in  Uie 
way  of  punishment  for  the  prevention  of  it, 
may  also  be  undistinguishable :  and  thus  it 
is,  that  while  for  mendacity  the  lowest  lot 
of  punishment  may  be  fixed  at  a  considerable 
height  on  the  scale,  —  in  the  first  place  it 
would  leave  a  wide  and  mischievous  door  to 
fidsehood,  if  temerity  were  left  altogether 
without  punishment — and  in  the  next  place, 
the  punishment  for  it  ought  to  be  made  sus- 
ceptible of  all  manner  of  gradations,  from 
the  lowest  punishment  for  perjury,  or  even 
above,  down  to  0. 

For  fixing  the  attention  of  man  to  what- 
ever happens  to  be  his  duty,  punishment  may 
be  no  1^  necessary  than  to  any  other  purpose 
to  which  it  has  been  employed.  Were  it  not 
for  this,  a  nurse  might  with  impunity  starve 
her  child,  a  jailor  his  prisoner ;  saying,  and 
perhaps  with  truth,  I  never  thought  about  it  : 
and  so  witii  regard  to  the  payment  of  taxes, 
and  all  manner  of  other  active  duties. 

In  particular,  in  regard  to  the  attention  ne- 


cessary to  preserve  a  man  from  giving,  with- 
out actual  mendacity,  fiUsefaood  for  truth,  -^ 
if  tbe  want  of  sudi  attention  were  generally 
known  to  be  sufficient  to  secure  a  man  agaiiist 
punishment,  he  would  take  care  to  dear  him- 
self of  so  inconvenient  an  incumbrance,  aa 
ofUn  as  the  falsehood,  which  it  should  have 
prevented,  held  out  a  prospect  of  answering 
anv  profitable  purpose.  \^liere  is  the  profit- 
Me  absurdity  so  gross,  that  men  have  noc 
professed  —  do  not  profess  (and  in  many  ia- 
stances  doubtless  without  mendadty)  to  be- 
lieve ?  Is  there  any  imaginable  absurdity  so 
enormous  and  so  gross,  that,  fior  the  sake  of 
money,  or  rank,  or  power,  or  a  mixture  of  all 
these,  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  not  at  all 
times  ready  (and,  doubtless,  in  a  large  pro- 
portion, without  downright  mendacity^  to 
profess  themselves  to  believe?  And  in  tbem 
cases,  how  is  it  that  they  keep  dear  of  men- 
dadty, when  so  it  is  that  they  do  keep  dear  of 
it?  By  festening  their  attention  with aU  their 
might,  to  whatever  arguments  can  be  foond 
in  fevour  of  the  object  oi  belief  and  by  suffier- 
ing  it,  with  aU  their  negligence,  to  be  put 
aside  by  the  force  of  interest,  from  all  argu- 
ments that  act  in  opposition  to  that  object. 

Rule  2.  On  this  occasion,  as  w^  as  on 
every  other,  punishment — the  pumshmeoi 
provided  by  the  legislator — ought  to  be  saA 
as  shall  i^ppehr  to  him  to  be  of  itself  adequate 
to  the  purpose,  without  any  assistance  from 
dther  the  popidar  or  the  religions  sanctioii. 

Why  ?  Because  the  punishment  appointed 
by  the  legisktor  himself^  is  such  as  he  thinks 
fit  it  should  be :  it  is  pointed  at  sudi  ol^ects, 
and  adjusted,  moreovo*,  in  sudi  quantity  ami 
quality,  as  to  adapt  it  in  every  respect  to  the 
purposes  he  has  in  view.  On  ndther  of  tha 
two  other  sanctions,  povrerful  and  useful  m 
their  assistance  will  be  to  him,  can  lie  in  any 
of  these  respects  place  any  sudi  entire  da-> 
peadeaee. 

The  instances  are  but  too  many,  in  which 
felsehood,  and  even  peijury,  have,  and  even 
by  the  highest  authcnities  and  on  the  part  of 
official  men,  been  hdd  up  to  view  as  meri- 
torious.* 

Rule  3.  In  determining  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  punishment  t^pplic^ble  to  this 
offence  in  each  case,  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  nature  of  the  mischief  of  whidi  it  is  pro- 
ductive. 

In  respect  of  the  misddef  prododble  by  it 
(vii.  by  means  of  the  deception,  and  thcawe 
of  the  misdeeision,  of  which  it  may  happen  to 
be  productive,)  the  field  of  its  inlUMnce  is 
nearly  co-extensive  with  the  whole  field  over 
whi<£  wrong  has  it  in  its  power  to  range. 

Exerdsingitself  within  the  non-penal  branch 
of  the  fidd  of  law,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
plaintiff's  side  of  the  cause,  it  may  have  the 


•  See  Book  L  Chapter  XI.  §  6» 
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ttkct  of  depriving  a  man  of  every  kind  of 
rigbt,  of  Bat£sfiEu:tion  for  every  imaginable  spe* 
cies  of  wrong. 

Exercised  in  the  nme  branch  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  defendant's  side,  it  may  have 
the  effect  of  imposing  on  him  unduly  tiie  ob- 
ligation corresponding  to  every  kind  of  right 
iN^ch,  at  his  diarge.  is  capable  of  being  con- 
fored  on  a  plaintiff. 

Exercising  itself  in  the  penal  branch  of  the 
field  of  law,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  plain- 
tiff's side  of  the  cause,  it  may  give  impunity 
to  the  delinquent  of  any  and  every  descrip- 
tion/and  by  that  means  be  productive  of  alarm 
end  danger,  in  any  shape,  and  to  any  amount, 
to  determinate  individuals — to  a  determinate 
dass  of  persons — to  the  community  at  large. 

Exercising  itself  in  the  same  (viz.  the  pe- 
nal^ branch  of  the  same  field,  and  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  defendant's  side  of  the  cause,  it 
may  have  the  effect  of  subjecting  an  indivi- 
dual altogether  innocent,  to  any  article  or  mass 
of  punisl^ent  which  has  been,  or  can  be,  in- 
flicted under  the  authority  of  the  law. 

The  mischiefs,  therefore,  producible  by  fidse 
testimony  considered  as  an  eventual  cause  of 
deception,  and  thence  of  misdecision,  on  the 
part  of  the  judge,  are,  in  this  view  of  them, 
as  numerous  and  as  various  as  the  mischief 
producible  by  misdecision  itself. 

Neither  in  the  way  of  punishment,  nor  in 
any  other  way,  is  there  any  mischief  which, 
bemg  producible  by  the  exercise  of  judicial 
authority,  is  not  producible  by  judidfd  fidse- 
hood. 

The  mischief  being  thus  diversified  and 
extennve,  the  application  of  the  punishment 
destined  to  serve  as  a  security  against  this 
mischief  ought  to  be  correspondently  exten- 
sive and  diversifiable. 

No  reason  can  be  given  why  a  wrong,  — 
which  is  followed  by  satis&ction,  or  punish- 
ment, or  botii,  if  committed  by  any  other 
means,  —  should  go  without  satis&ction,  or 
without  punishment,  if  committed  in  this  way 
by  a  guilty  pen  or  tcmgue.  By  either  of  these 
instruments,  destitute  as  they  are  of  physical 
strength,  life  may  be  as  effectually  destroyed 
as  by  the  cannon  or  the  sword. 

To  attempt  to  fix,  either  in  point  of  quan- 
tity or  quality,  the  mode  of  punishment  best 
■BWNted  to  each  modification  of  delinquency 
thus  coomiissible,  belongs  not  to  a  design  so 
fimited  as  the  present.  Principles  destined  to 
both  purposes  are  already  before  the  public 
in  two  otlier  works.* 

One  hint  only  in  respect  of  quantity:  — 

The  alarm  inspired  by  nuschief  arising  firom 
tliis  species  oi  firaud — firom  a  fraud  which, 
like  tlus,  has  for  its  theatre  the  theatre  of 
JQstaee  —  seems  to  be  not  altogether  so  great 
s»  that  whicb  springs  fit>m  a  fraud  operating 

•  Dumont,  '*Trait^  de  Legislation."  **/n/ro- 
^ve/im  to  Moralt  and  Legitlationj  ui  tupra,^_ 


upon  a  more  private  theatre.  In  the  case  of 
swindling,  for  example,  a  man  beholds  for 
himself  no  other  security  than  in  his  own  (per* 
haps  unexperienced)  sagacity  and  discern- 
ment :  in  the  case  of  testimonial  mendacity,  no 
otherwise  oommissible  than  in  so  public  a 
theatre  as  that  of  a  court  of  judicature,  he 
beholds  for  his  security,  besides  the  unex.* 
perienced  sagacity  of  the  jury,  the  thoroughly 
exercised  sagacity  of  the  advocate  and  the 
judge. 

One  other  hint  in  respect  of  quality :  — 

A  pimishment  which,  in  the  practice  of 
English  jurisprudence,  stands  upon  the  list  of 
those  which,  on  the  occasion  of  testimonial 
mendacity  (when  duly  erected  into  perjury,) 
awaits  the  option  of  tiie  judge,  is  the  pillory, 
— an  instrument  devised  for  tiie  purpose  of  in- 
flicting the  punishment  of  corporal  ignominy. 
But  considered  as  applied  to  testimonial  men- 
dacity, the  pillory  has  nothing  belonging  to 
it  that  can  serve  in  any  respect  to  point  the 
attention  of  the  observer  to  the  nature  of 
the  aime.t 

If,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  others,  a  proper 
object  be  to  give  to  the  punishment  that  spe- 
cies of  analogy,  or  characteristicalness,  which 
is  given  to  it  by  exhibiting  the  offending 
member  m  a  state  of  sufferance,  real  or  appa- 
rent,— ^the  offending  member  is  in  this  case  not 
the  neck,  with  both  the  hands  for  company, 
but  the  one  offending  hand  (viz.  the  hand  that 
gave  motion  to  the  offending  pen,)  or  else  the 
offending  tongue. 

Rule  4.  In  both  shapes,  as  well  that  of 
temerity  as  that  of  mendacity,  punishment 
should  embrace  every  case  of  fidse  statement 
uttered  by  any  person  in  the  course  or  for  the 
purpose  of  judioal  investigation — every  false 
statement,  at  least,  from  which,  in  any  shape, 
advantage  or  inconvenience  can  accrue  to  any- 
body. Neither  on  this  occasion  nor  on  any 
other,  should  a  man  be  suffered  **  to  take  ad" 
vantage  of  his  oum  wrong." 

Reason.  If,  in  the  course  of  proceduret 
(or  on  any  other  occasion  in  which  pecumary 
interest,  or,  in  short,  any  other  species  of  in- 
terest, is  at  stake,)  a  man  is  allowed  to  derive 
advantage  in  any  shape  from  &lse  assertions, 
—  false  assertions  may  in  every  such  instance 
be  expected  from  the  generality  of  mankind. 
In  the  course  of  judioal  procedure,  in  parti- 
cular —  if,  in  the  case  of  any  such  assertion, 
nominal  as  well  as  virtual,  or  virtual  only,  no 
punishment  be  either  appointed  by  positive 
regulation,  or  commonly  applied  in  practice, 
the  party  who  sees  an  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  such  fiUsehood,  will  look  upon  it  as  al- 
lowed :  and  the  habit  of  such  falsehood  wiU 
thus  become  general,  not  to  say  universal, 
'among  suitors. 

In  such  case,  whatever  injustice  results 


t  Thw  punishment  is  ab<dished  by  7  W.  IV. 
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from  sacb  fiilsehood,  whether  in  die  shape  of 
direct  or  in  the  shape  of  collateral  injustice 
(vexation,  expense,  or  delay y*^  ought  to  be  set 
down  to  the  account,  not  ot  tiie  party,  but 
of  the  legislator  and  the  judge. 

For  any  of  the  differences,  the  abolition 
or  prevention  of  which  is  prescribed  by  ^ii 
equalizing  rule,  no  reason  ever  has  been — no 
sufficient  reason  ever  can  be,  given.  What- 
ever may  be  the  sanctions,  the  force  of  which 
employs  itself,  or  is  employed,  in  the  endea- 
vour to  confine  men's  discourse,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  justice,  within  the  padi  of  truth — 
sanctions  of  law,  sanctions  of  morality,  sanc- 
tions of  religion, — they  are  not  less  necessary 
on  one  side  of  a  cause  than  on  the  other — on 
the  part  of  one  of  the  dramatis  personse  in  the 
theatre  of  justice,  than  on  another :  on  iJie 
part  of  the  professional  agent,  for  example, 
than  on  the  part  of  the  client.  In  one  station, 
the  natural  force  of  the  improbity-and-men- 
dadty-restricting  motives  acting  with  more 
power  than  in  another,  the  demand  for  fac- 
titious power,  acting  in  the  same  direction, 
may  not  perhaps  be  quite  so  great.  But,  be 
the  station  what  it  will  —  if  the  power  of 
the  mendacity-restraining  motives  be  inferior 
to  that  of  the  mendadty-promoting  motives, 
mendacity  is  the  certain  consequence. 

That  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice 
ndther  require  nor  admit  of  any  such  distinc- 
tion, is  too  self-evident  to  require  proof,  or  to 
admit  of  it.  Turn  to  practioe,  the  distinction 
is  exemplified  to  a  prodigious  extent.  To  a 
prodigious  extent,  spontaneous  aUegations 
are,  in  case  of  mendacity,  exempt  from  fhume 
punishments  which  sttftch  upon  it  in  the  case 
of  allegations  ex  interrogmto,  which  would  at- 
tach upon  the  same  folsehoods  if  drawn  forth 
bjr  questions. 

The  cases  in  which  this  licence — the  /»- 
centia  mentiendi  —  is  granted,  nre  sufficiently 
indicative,  as  well  of  the  quality  of  the  au- 
thors, as  of  the  final  cause  of  it.  C<mees$um  est 
oratoribuSf  says  a  famous  orator^  aUqmid  men- 
iiri  in  kUtoriis.  Coneessum  e»t :  By  whom? 
Such  is  the  Ucence,  but  who,  it  may  be  asked, 
are  the  granters?  Instead  of  orataribui,  put 
litiganHbus,  —  the  proposition  is  at  once  more 
determinate,  and  more  unquestionably  true. 
In  this  case,  that  the  licence  is  granted,  and 
who  the  grantm-s  are,  are  two  points  equally 
and  simultaneoualy  coBspieuous:  nor  m^II  the 
third  point —  why  it  is  granted  —  be  much 
less  so. 

When  a  cause  has  run  ovt  its  length,  the 
man  of  law  has  nothing  to  lose  by  the  punish- 
ment of  mendacity ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  a 
gainer  by  it :  the  mendacity  may  afford  matter 
for  a  fresh  cause  ;  and  it  is  in  a  fresh  cause, 
if  at  all,  that  the  inquiry  is  performed ;  how 
satisfactorily  soever  the  fact  of  the  offence 
may  have  been  established  in  the  course  of  the 
cause  which  gave  birth  to  it.  Applied  at  this 
stage,  —  whatsoever  it  may  contribute  in  re- 


gard to  the  prevention  of  mendacity  in  future 
contingent  causes  at  large,  — it  contributea 
little  or  nothing  to  the  prevention  of  it  in 
the  individual  cause  in  the  course  of  wUdi 
the  falsehood  is  uttered.  If  by  punishment^ 
or  whatever  other  means  are  necessary  to  the 
production  of  the  effect,  truth  were  not  ren- 
dered, to  appearance  at  least,  more  probable 
than  fiilsehood  in  judicial  causes,  there  would 
be  no  such  causes  instituted.  Acoordingly«  at 
this  time  of  day,  punishment  is  almost  tmi» 
versally  applied  to  persons  called  witnesaei^ 
(meaning  extraneous  witnesses,)  as  likewise 
to  the  litigants  themselves,  when,  with  re- 
ference to  the  main  point  in  dispute,  they 
come,  either  of  them,  to  be  examined  in  the 
character  of  witnesses. 

This  oonomunity  of  interest  between  the 
profesflional  lawyer  and  the  public —  betweeo 
the  class  of  persons  by  wbcMn  law,  espedafiy 
jurisprudoitial  law,  is  made,  and  those  for 
whose  interest  it  is  supposed  to  be  made — 
is,  however,  by  no  means  co-extensive  with 
the  whole  extent  of  the  cause :  and  where  it 
fittli  of  taking  place — t .  e.  to  whatsoever  pcHSt 
the  opposition  of  interest  extends — there,  of 
course,  the  interest  of  the  governing  daas 
governs,  and  that  of  tiie  governed  is  saciifieed 
to  it. 

If  the  truth  of  the  facts  on  which  the  com- 
mencement of  a  cause  is  groimded,  were 
vouched  for  on  the  part  of  the  litigant  party 
by  whom  it  is  commenced  — those  wkicil  are 
said  to  have  Mien  within  his  own  perception* 
by  a  direct  deposition  on  his  part  —  those  in 
respect  of  wUch  his  persuasion  is  grounded 
on  circumstantial,  or  on  extraneous  testimo- 
nial evidence,  by  a  dedaration  of  persoasioB 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  —  a  most 
extensive  description  of  causes  would  thus 
be  nipped  in  the  bud :  all  causes  in  which 
ih»  pUuntiff,  being  completely  conscious  of  a 
total  want  of  merits,  was  at  tiie  same  time 
amured,  either  of  his  inability  to  produce  any 
sufBdent  proof  (t.  e.  any  proof  that  wooldbe 
snffident  if  it  were  bdieved,)  or  of  seeinf 
the  force  of  it  overborne  by  counter-proof: 
or  (to  eome  to  the  point  at  once")  all  thosein 
which  the  loss  of  the  caose  would,  in  caae  of 
mendacity  or  temerity  on  his  pert,  subject 
ham,  if  not  to  the  legal  punishment,  to  the 
moral  shame,  ofpojury.  Here  then  ism  large 
description  of  causes,  or  rather  alar^e  pro- 
portion of  causes  of  aU  deoeriptionB,  of  wbidi 
the  profit  would  be  lost. 

Should  it  be  asked,  in  what  way  a  man 
thus  drcumstanoed  can  find  his  intereet  in 
the  institution  of  any  sudi  cause,  the  answer 
is  but  too  obvious:  Every  case  in  whidi  n 
man,  having  oppression  for  his  object,  be- 
holds, in  the  person  of  his  intended  victim, 
a  person  dther  unable  or  unwilling  to  bear 
the  quantity  of  expense  and  vexation  which 
in  this  case  has  been  attached  to  the  hctdtf 
of  self-defence.    In  such  case,  where  the  in* 
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afaUtty  is  total,  or  the  unwUUngness  imme- 
diate, the  profit  of  the  profession  is  confined 
to  tine  earliest  stage,  or  first  stages,  of  the 
casse :  if  either  the  one  or  the  other  bar  to 
the  continuance  of  the  cause  does  not  present 
ita^  before  a  later  period,  the  iatermeddate 
ttagfs  constitute  by  so  much  the  longer  line, 
witii  which  the  currant  of  profit  is  co-ezten- 
nve.  As  to  the  mM  fide  plaintiff  (bating 
the  f— iialty  of  pecuniary  support  afforded  to 
Um  intend<»d  Tietim  by  the  casual  generosity 
utd  ability  of  his  fiiends,)  the  relative  de- 
greee  of  opulence  being  given,  the  operations 
of  tbia  uyitem  of  warftre  may  be  reduced  to 
certainty.  That,  in  a  siege,  how  long  the 
power  of  8^-defenoe  may  be  expected  to  be 
protraeted,  may  be  known,  by  means  of  the 
proper  dkto,  if  not  to  a  day,  at  leaet  to  a 
we^,  is  a  pdnt  that  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
Battled  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  profes- 
sors of  tluit  branch  of  tfae  art  military.  But 
IB  the  judicial  warfiure,  at  what  expense  a  man 
perfectly  honert,  and  completely  indecent 
•ad  irreproachable,  may  be  either  enslaved  or 
mmed  by  a  villain — any  villain  whatsoever, 
who  happens  to  be  in  a  certain  degree  richer 
than  fain^l^ — is  a  result,  the  certainty  of 
winch,  under  the  system  of  policy  in  ques- 
tion, is  not  at  all  afic^ted  by  the  uncertainty 
iHiich,  to  the  prejudice  of  him  who  has  right 
on  bis  side,  is  but  too  well  known  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  operations  of  the  law.  The 
proapect  of  obtaining  redress  in  any  degree  is 
deplorably  uncertain :  the  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing complete  redress  is,  with  few  exceptions 
indeed,  altogether  hopeless :  the  prospect  of 
oppressing  with  impunity  may  be  reduced, 
and  every  day  is  reduced,  to  a  complete  cer- 
tainty. 

Uttered  on  a  judicial  occasion  or  for  a 
judicial  purpose,  spontaneous  statement  will, 
according  to  the  usage  of  estabUshed  lan- 
guage, be  understood  to  require  a  different 
app^lation,  according  as  it  is  in  the  character 
o£  a  witness  or  in  that  of  a  party  that  the 
person  is  understood  to  express  himself:  if 
in  the  diaraeter  of  a  witness,  whether  extra- 
ntOQS  or  sdf-regarding,  dep^sitiom, — i^  in  the 
character  of  a  party  merely,  and  not  in  that 
of  a  witness,  aUtgation.  From  deposUiom$^ 
the  licence  for  mendacity  has  been,  in  gene- 
ral, taken  away —  to  aiUjfmtitms,  it  has  been, 
in  general,  extended;  and  if,  in  here  and 
there  an  instance,  it  has  at  different  times 
been  withdrawn,  the  proposition  by  which  the 
earistenee  of  it  has  been  affirmed,  continues 
still  to  constitute  the  general  rule :  nor  can 
the  reasonableness  and  experienced  utility  of 
the  exceptions  be  maintained  by  any  argu- 
ments, whidi  will  not  with  equal  force  evince 
the  mJschievougness  and  depravity  of  the  ge- 
avalmle. 

In  the  character  of  a  witness,  or  of  a  party 
wider  examination  in  the  place  of  a  witness, 


a  man  must  take  care  what  he  says ;  he  is 
expected  to  confine  his  discourse  within  the 
pale  of  truth:  but  no  sooner  is  he  freed  from 
the  incumbrance,  than  all  restraints  of  legal 
obligation  are  thrown  off  along  with  it ;  the 
word' of  command  is,  stand  at  your  ease  :  the 
field  of  mendacity  is  thrown  open  to  him, 
and  in  that  field  he  beholds  a  play-ground,  in 
which  fiuicy  and  sinister  interest  are  allowed 
to  gambol  without  restraint. 

Depositions  and  allegations  —  depositions 
on  the  one  side,  allegations  on  the  other  -^ 
differ  in  name;  by  positive  institution,  as 
above,  they  differ  in  effect :  but,  after  making 
due  allowance  for  the  slight  distinction  in 
nature  which  gave  rise  to  the  difference  in 
name,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  one,  more 
than  the  other,  should  be  exempt  from  the 
law  of  truth.  In  both  cases,  the  immediate 
subject  of  the  assertion  is  the  existence  of  a 
fiict  —  a  psychological  fact :  in  both  cases,  it 
is  the  existence  df  the  same  fact ;  viz.  a  per- 
suasion concerning  the  existence  of  some  other 
tskcL  In  the  case  of  a  deposition,  where  the 
evidence  is  strictly  and  purely  direct,  without 
mixture  of  circumstantial,  —  the  fact  con- 
stituting the  subject  of  persuasion  is  the  re- 
collection of  certain  perceptions  entertained 
by  the  deponent  himself,  at  a  point  of  time 
more  or  less  remote.  In  the  case  of  a  depo- 
sition whidi  explicitly  or  implicitly  involves 
a  mixture  of  circumstantial  evidence,  —  the 
fiu:t  constituting  the  subject  of  persuasion 
consists,  pro  tanto,  of  certain  inferences  drawn 
from  certain  perceptions,  so  entertained,  as 
above.  Where  the  hct  which  is  the  exter- 
nally apparent  subject  of  the  allegation,  is  a 
fact  the  persuasion  of  which  never  had  the 
immediate  perceptions  of  the  person  in  ques- 
tion for  its  ground,  —  that  persuasion  has  a 
different  ground  to  rest  upon  ;  but,  on  the 
part  of  a  veracious  speaker,  its  existence  is 
not  less  indisputable  in  this  case  than  in  the 
other :  nor  is  the  assertion  of  its  existence 
less  susceptible  of  mendacity  in  this  case  than 
in  the  other. 

A  horse  belonging  to  the  defendant  has 
broken  into  my  inclosed  field,  and  damaged 
my  growing  com :  deposition  or  allegation, 
this  at  any  rate  is  an  assertion  on  my  part  — 
an  assertion  by  which  the  existence  of  a  per- 
suasion on  my  part  (a  persuasion  of  the  past 
existence  of  an  individual  hct  belonging  to 
the  species  of  fiurts  designated  by  these  words) 
IS  expressed.  If  this  persuasion  has  for  its 
ground  the  recollection  of  a  correspondent 
perception  on  my  part--vix.  the  sight  of  the 
norse  when  occufned  in  the  act  of  treading 
down  the  com,  and  feeding  upon  it — and  if, 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  terms  by  which  such 
assertion  is  conveyed,  I  declare  it  to  have  had 
such  perception  for  its  ground  —  my  asser- 
tion is  of  the  nature  of  a  deposition,  and  is 
properly  susceptible  of  that  name.  If  I  speak 
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of  the  same  fact  as  a  &ct  which  I  look  upon 
as  proved,  or  capable  of  being  proved,  by  my 
own  testimony, — although  the  fact  which 
presented  itself  to  my  senses  was  not  the 
very  fact  so  described  as  above,  but  an  eviden- 
tiary fact,  or  assemblage  of  evidentiary  facts 
(which  on  account  of  their  supposed  necessary 
connexion  with  that  principal  fiEu:t,  produce 
on  my  part  a  persuasion  no  less  satisfiEictory  of 
its  existence,)  —  say, for  example,  my  having 
seen  the  horse  running  in  a  line  leading  from 
the  field,  and  in  a  part  of  that  line  commen- 
cing immediately  without  a  hedge  that  bounds 
the  field,  the  hedge  being  broken  behind,  and 
footsteps  tallying  with  those  of  the  beast  dis- 
cernible on  each  side  of  the  hedge, —  in  this 
case  my  assertion  is  not  less  susceptible  than 
in  the  former,  of  presenting  itself  in  the  dia- 
racter  of  a  deposition. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  my  persuasion  is 
spoken  of  by  me  as  not  having  had  any  such 
perception  of  my  own  for  its  ground  — neither 
the  perception  of  the  prindiwl  fact  itself,  nor 
the  perception  of  any  physical  &ct  operating 
on  my  mind — in  relation  to  it,  in  the  character 
of  an  evidentiary  fact ;  but  the  existence  of 
a  set  of  perceptions  of  either  of  the  above 
descriptions  on  the  part  of  a  third  person, 
Titius ;  — then,  and  in  such  case,  my  asser- 
tion cannot,  according  to  the  notions  and 
language  of  jurisprudence,  bear  with  pro- 
priety the  name  of  a  deposition  (except  in  so 
fiu*  as  hearsay  evidence  is  received  in  depo^ 
sitions :)  of  tiie  two  names  in  question,  it 
cannot  with  propriety  bear  any  other  than 
that  of  an  allegation:  the  deposition,  if  there 
be  any,  must  be  the  work  of  Titius.  But 
whether  the  assertion,  by  which  the  existence 
of  the  principal  fact  in  question  is  pronounced 
—  the  fact  on  which  I  groimd  my  claim  of  sa- 
tisfieustion  —  the  fiM:t  wMdi,  with  reference 
to  my  title  to  sudi  satis&ction,  I  rely  on,  in 
the  character  of  an  investitive  or  collative 
event  — whether  such  my  assertion  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  deposition,  or  in  the  nature  of  a 
bare  allegation,  it  is  equally  expressive  of  a 
persuasion :  and  the  declaration  of  the  exist- 
ence of  that  persuasion  is  equally  susceptible 
of  truth  and  falsehood — of  veracity,  menda- 
city, and  temerity ;  and  the  fact  of  such  men- 
dacity or  temerity,  where  it  exists  (though 
it  be  an  internal  psychological  foct,  the  seat 
of  which  is  in  my  mind)  is,  like  so  many  other 
&ct8  of  that  same  nature,  equally  susceptible 
of  proof — of  proof  of  a  texture  strong  enough 
to  afford  a  ground  for  the  burthen  of  satis- 
fiatction,  or  for  the  burthen  of  punishment. 

A  declaration  assertive  of  such  persuasion, 
and  that  (in  case  of  its  being  knowingly  fidse) 
on  pain  as  for  mendacity,  may  therefore  with 
equal  propriety  be  insisted  on  in  the  case  of 
a  party,  as  in  the  case  of  an  extraneous  wit- 
ness. 

There  remains,  as  capable  of  being  included 


in  the  allegation,  the  point  of  law — the  pro- 
position expressive  of  a  man's  penouion  ai 
regard  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  law» 
so  fiir  as  respects  the  subject-matter  of  fan 
claim. 

The  reality  of  the  distinction  between  men- 
dacity and  temerity,  and  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving it  (vix.  for  the  sake  of  avokUng  tlie 
mischief  of  applying  excessive  punishment  oa 
one  hand,  or  giving  impunity  to  delinqneBCjr 
on  the  other)  have  been  already  brought  to 
view.  Of  the  two  points — the  pmnt  of  £Mt 
and  the  point  of  law — the  latter  is  the  one 
in  relation  to  which  temerity  (in  contjnadia- 
tinction  to  mendacity)  is  meet  apt  to  be  die 
accompaniment  of  erroneous  assertion.  Ib 
regard  to  matter  of  fiict,  persuasion  may  be 
the  mere  copy  of  perception,  the  simple  result 
of  recollection :  in  regard  to  matter  of  Iftw, 
it  can  never  be  produced  without  the  aid  of 
judgment  and  inference. 

In  a  general  view,  the  uncertainty  of  ^km 
law  is  a  quality,  unhappily,  but  too  strongly 
stamped  upon  it,  even  in  those  countries  in 
which  the  mischief  is  least  flagrant :  and  upoo 
a  view  thus  general  and  indiscriminating,  it 
may  naturally  enoiigh  seem  a  harsh  arrange- 
ment  to  fix  upon  an  alleged  persuaaian  (how 
erroneous  and  groundless  soever)  the  imptt. 
tation  of  mendacity,  or  even  of  temerity :  at 
least,  if  followed  up  by  inflictions  of  m  peaal 
or  otherwise  burthensome  nature,  in  ptactioe. 

Unquestionably,  the  points  in  whkh  tke 
aspect  of  the  law  may  appear  uncertain,  and 
that  even  to  the  most  penetrating  eyea,  an» 
in  every  system  of  established  law  but  too 
numerous ;  but  this  partial  uncertainty  does 
not  hinder  but  that,  in  respect  of  tlbe  sob- 
ject-matter  of  this  or  that  individual  suit,  the 
state  of  the  law  may  have  been  much  too 
dear  to  admit  of  any  possibility,  psychalo 
cally  speaking,  of  its  having  been  mistakea. 
No  nuui  who,  upon  a  moment's  search  diree^ 
ed  to  that  view,  will  not  meet  with  ofcjeete 
of  property  in  plenty,  to  which  he  wiU  be 
satisfied  that,  at  the  existing  point  of  tine, 
be  it  what  it  may,  he  cannot,  under  tiie  ex- 
isting state  of  the  law  of  his  country,  be  it 
what  it  will,  possess  the  least  shadow  of  a 
claim ;  insonradi,  that  if,  in  relation  to  ay 
such  object,  he  were  upon  oath  to  dedare,  on 
his  own  part,  the  existence  of  a  persuarion 
pronoundng  that  object  to  be  induded  by 
law  in  the  mass  of  his  property,  sudi  dedsra- 
tion  could  not  but  in  his  own  mind  be  aceoB- 
panied  with  a  consdousness  oi  the  guilt  of 
perjury.  Well  then,  let  him,  tot  the  porpoae 
of  the  argument,  fix  upon  anyone  or  more  of 
all  that  infinite  variety  of  ofcgecta :  let  liioi, 
if  he  pleases,  indude  in  the  list  the  con  tarts 
of  the  firmament  and  the  host  of  heaven.  If 
the  conunencement  of  a  suit  at  law,  for  the 
recovery  of  an  olject  of  property,  be  undsr* 
stood  as  involving  a  declaration  of  a  dMi*8 
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persuaskm,  mfllrmiiig  on  his  part  the  existence 
of  a  right  to  that  object  as  given  him  by  the 
dispensatMms  of  existing  law ;  a  declaration 
to  that  effect,  under  most,  if  not  all,  systems 
of  established  law,  may,  in  relation  to  any 
inch  object,  or  number  of  such  objects,  be 
uttered  by  any  man  that  pleases,  without  ex- 
posing hinmelf  to  any  sort  of  punishment,  — 
or  to  any  worse  consequences  than  what 
would  ensue  from  the  disallowance  of  a  daim, 
of  the  l^ality  of  which,  a  manof  the  soundest 
judgment  and  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  state  of  the  existing  body  of  the 
kwt,  might,  with  ever  so  dear  a  sincerity, 
declare  hunself  persuaded. 

Falsehood — fidse  declaration  of  opinion, 
accompanied  with  mendadty ;  error,  declara- 
tion of  an  opinion  really  entertained  but  er- 
roneous, aecompanied  witii  temerity;  error, 
declaration  of  an  opinion  really  entertained 
but  erroneous,  unaccompanied  with  temerity : 
such,  in  regard  to  the  subject  in  question, 
are  the  broad  lines  of  difference.  Of  these 
Afferent  states  and  aspects  of  the  mind,  there 
is  not  one  that  is  not  frequently,  the  two  first 
hut  too  frequently,  exemplified  in  practice. 
Of  these  several  fitcts,  all  of  them  of  a  psy- 
cbdogical  nature,  there  is  not  anyone,  of 
whidi  those  to  whom  it  belongs  to  judge  of 
legal  fiicts,  are  not  as  competent  judges — as 
capable  of  frsuning  a  well  and  suffidently 
grounded  judgment,  as  of  any  other  fiu;t  be- 
kmging  to  the  dass  of  psydiological  fiuts. 
Even  of  mendadty,  of  perjury,  in  Uiese  cases, 
the  existence,  as  already  shown,  is  by  no 
■leans  incapable  of  being  pronounced,  and  on 
perfectly  sufficient  grounds.  If  even  of  per- 
jury, much  more  of  temerity :  of  which — in- 
■■■iich  as  (considered  in  the  character  of  a 
•pedes  of  delinquencv^  the  number  of  de- 
grees and  shades  of  which  it  is  susceptible  is 
infinite,  reckoning  from  perjury  down  to  ab- 
solutely KTftfP^I*'^  error, —  so  accordingly 
■My  be  the  corresponding  shades  and  degrees 
of  punishment. 

In  the  case  of  theft,  no  man  is  ever  con- 
victed of  that  crime,  unless  the  judge  (in 
English  law,  the  jury)  be  as  fully  satisfied 
in  regard  to  his  persuasion  concerning  the 
<|untion  of  law,  as,  in  case  of  a  conviction  of 
perjury,  they  are  in  regard  to  his  persuasion 
cimceniing  the  matter  of  fiu:t.  Let  it  be  ever 
eo  dear,  that  the  thing  supposed  to  be  stolen 
^  been  taken  by  him ;  still,  if  there  appear 
to  be  any  degree  of  probability,  how  slight 
•sever,  that  be  regarded  it  as  being  his  own 
hy  Ww,  he  is  no  more  convicted  of  theft  than 
tf  he  had  never  meddled  with  it. 

Suppose  it  a  case  in  whidi  the  suitor  has  no 
PfofesBonal  adviser  (for  in  no  country  is  the 
^  absolutely  without  example  'A  it  is  upon 
ue  suitor,  and  upon  him  alone  tnat,  in  the 
CMC  of  the  offence  in  question,  whether  it  be 
*     ^ity  or  mendadty,  the  imputation  mubt 


attadi ;  together  with  whatever  penal  or  other 
burihensome  consequences  may  have  been  an- 
nexed  to  it.  But  if^  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual taken  at  large,  —  an  individual  taken 
from  the  most  numerous,  which  are  neces- 
sarily the  least  informed,  ranks  in  life, — error 
thus  accompanied,  may,  without  oppresdon 
or  injustice,  be  taken  as  a  ground  for  punish- 
ment ;  mudi  more  may  it  in  the  case  of  a 
man  by  whom  the  sort  of  knowledge  in  ques- 
tion is  profiessed,  and  whose  title  to  the  re- 
muneration he  recdves,  is  grounded  on  the 
possesdon  he  professes  to  have  of  that  )aiow- 
ledge.  So  fiur  as  fiurts  are  concerned,  it  may 
have  happened  to  him  to  be  decdved  by  his 
client :  though,  in  regard  to  any  declarations 
made  by  him  on  that  subject,  even  on  that 
oocadon  recurs  the  question  as  between  men- 
dadty, temerity,  and  blameless  mispersua- 
don.  But,  so  fiir  as'  the  question  of  law  is 
concerned,  the  blame  (if  any  blame  there 
be)  must  press  upon  him,  in  full  and  undimi- 
nidied  force :  and  as  to  the  difference  between 
fiu;t  and  law,  if  there  be  any  occadons  or  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  determinable,  this  is 
one  of  them.  In  the  case  of  the  ignorant, 
the  irreproadiably  ignorant,  day-labourer  or 
mechanic,  to  whom  any  tolerably  adequate 
acquaintance  of  the  law  has  been  rendered 
imposdble —  ignorance  (according  to  a  maxim 
generally  maintained  and  acted  upon  by  those 
by  whom  the  imposdbility  of  knowledge  has 
been  created)  is  no  excuse :  shall  it  in  their 
fiivour  alone  be  an  excuse,  who  profess,  and 
who  in  so  peculiarly  abundant  a  degree  are 
pud  for  professing,  peculiar,  and  even  exdu- 
dve  sdence  ? 

The  surgeon,  or  even  the  fiurier,  who  does 
injury  to  his  patient,  for  want  of  the  sdentific 
sloU,  the  possesdon  of  which  he  undertakes 
for  (though  it  be  but  by  the  assumption  of 
that  profesdonal  name,)  is,  for  compensation 
to  the  party  injured,  taxed  by  them  without 
scruple ;  and  not  witJiout  reason,  even  though 
it  be  without  the  least  suspidoA  of  his  having 
intended  iigury.  The  man  of  law,  —  although 
on  his  part  the  intention,  the  consdousness 
of  injury,  be  out  of  doubt, — shall  he  alone 
be  exempt  from  that  respondbility  which  by 
his  own  arrangements  haff  been  made  to  at- 
tach upon  comparative  innocence? 

The  more  dearly  the  question  of  law,  with 
all  declarations  of  opinion  respecting  it,  is 
separated  from  the  question  of  &ct,  with  the 
corresponding  declarations,  the  easier  of  course 
will  it  be,  in  the  station  of  the  judge,  to  de- 
termine as  between  mendadty,  temerity,  and 
blameless  error,  and  to  act  accordingly.  Turn 
to  established  systems,  we  shall  see  the  two 
questions  lumped  together,  not  to  say  con- 
founded, by  one  and  the  same  expresdon; 
and  punishment,  as  for  perjury,  attached  to 
mendadty —  to  mendadty,  and  on  whose  part  ? 
— on  the  part  of  the  suitor,  and  him  only; 
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not  ;n  any  case  on  the  part  of  his  professional 
adviser,  the  man  of  law. 

So  much  for  the  rules  themselves,  and  the 
reasons  on  which  they  are  grounded.  In  the 
remaining  sections  of  this  chapter,  the  light 
of  exemplification  will  be  thrown  upon  them, 
by  the  instances  in  which  they  have  fidled 
of  receiving  due  observance  from  established 
practice.  AU-oomprehensive  in  their  extent, 
the  practical  importance  of  them  will  be  found 
proportionable. 

§  3.  Defects  of  Roman  law,  in  regard  to  the 
punishmetU  of  testimonial  falsehood. 

Under  the  ancient  Roman  law  (if  Hei- 
neccius's  account  of  it  is  to  depended  upon,^ 
fiilsehood,  mendacious  fidsehood,  —  thougn 
punished  on  a  variety  of  extra-judicial  occa- 
sions, mostly  bringing  it  under  &e  denomina- 
tion of  fraud,  —  yet,  when  committed  on  a 
judicial  occasion,  in  the  shape  of  mendacious 
testimony,  was  in  general  exempt  from  all 
legal  punishment.  One  exception  is  noted, 
and  but  one :  viz.  when,  being  in  the  shape 
of  criminative  perjury,  it  had  the  effeet  of 
murder :  in  this  case,  it  was,  with  a  consis- 
tency not  yet  attained  by  Einglish  law,  pu- 
nished as  murder:  murder  thus  committed 
by  the  tongue,  was  punished  as  it  would  have 
been  if  committed  with  any  other  instrument. 

In  other  cases,  caluwmtf  appears  to  have 
been  treated  on  the  foolnig  of  a  punishable 
offence;  and  punished  as  such,  sometimes 
with  pecuniary  punishment,  at  other  times 
with  t^e  complex  and  heierogeneous  pimish- 
ment  expressed  by  the  name  of  iufamy*  By 
calumny,  appears  to  have  been  meant  false 
testimony,  when  given  on  the  criminative 
side.  Committed  on  the  exculpative  side  in 
penal  cases,  and  on  either  side  in  cases  not 
penal,  mendacity  would  hardly  be  understood 
to  come  under  the  name  of  calumny :  in  those 
cases,  therefore,  it  should  seem,  no  punish- 
ment would  attach  to  it. 

As  to  pe^mry ;  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
judicial  testimony,  and  on  the  part  of  an  ex- 
traneous witness,  it  could  not  be  committed: 
— why  ?  because,  in  that  case,  the  act  of  de- 
position  was  not  accompanied  by  the  cere- 
mony of  an  oath :  by  that  ceremony  by  which 
mendacity  is  converted  into  perjury.  The 
only  cases  in  whidi  the  ceremony  of  an  oath 
was  employed  in  judicature,  were  those  in 
which  the  witness  was  a  self-regarding  wit- 
ness— the  testimony  was  of  the  seif-regard- 
ing  kind :  and  then,  to  complete  the  absurdity, 
it  was  rendered  ineontrovertible  and  condu- 
sive-t 

Onee  upon  a  time,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  a 
gang  of  false  witnesses  were  thrown  frtNn  the 
Tarpeian  rock :  to  judge  from  what  is  said  of 

«  Halifax,  p.  104. 

t  Vide  infra,  Chapter  VL  Section  5. 


them,  one  must  suppose  that,  in  tome  way  «r 
other,  they  had  entitled  themselves  to  tie 
name  of  perjwrers.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
misadventure  seems  to  belong  to  the  besd  of 
casualties  at  large,  rather  than  to  that  of  le- 
gal executions :  it  is  notieed,  by  a  coUeetor 
of  anecdotes,  asathlng  that  had  taken  plaee  ; 
not  by  a  legislator,  as  a  ^iag'Uiat,  aceerdii^ 
to  the  determination  of  him,  the  legislator, 
was  in  future  to  take  place. 

Till  the  Roman  empire  was  for  gone  in  Ha 
decline,  —  that  justice  should  have  tru^  fa- 
ther than  falsehood  for  its  foundation,  was  a 
point  not  thought  worth  providing  for:  alwajra 
excepting  the  narrow  cases  above  dewaribed, 
in  which  ftlsehood,  being  preceded  by  an  oatli, 
as  well  as  accomiwnied  by  mendad^,  leceived 
the  name  of  perjury.  By  the  joint  tenorta 
of  the  Roman  empire,  Arcadins  imd  HoamiBs, 
perjurers,  we  are  told,  were  tiireatened  wkk 
infamy :  but  if  it  had  been  made  poanible  for 
us  to  know  whetiier  any,  and  what,  lalse  wit- 
nesses, were  on  this  occasion  included  muler 
the  name  of  perfwers,  or  what  was  masat 
by  threatening;  t.  e.  whether  the  legislator 
actually  made  a  law  to  sudi  effect,  ar  otAj 
tiireatened  to  make  one ;  or  what  sort  of  a 
punirimient  the  infiamf  was  that  tbedeliii- 
quents  in  question  were  threatened  wttli; 
neither  would  the  law  have  been  RomaB  laiw, 
nor  Heinecdns  the  expositor  criT  it. 

Perjury  itself  (whatever  was  meant  by  per- 
jury) does  not  seem  to  have  been  treated  as  a 
punishable  crime,  except  in  the  particular  case 
where,  the  avenging  deity  being  the  ycaras  of 
the  emperor  (whatever  was  meant  by  thie 
genius  of  the  emperor  f)  perjury,  in  this  ease, 
was  consequently  a  species  of  high  treason, 
or  rather  a  sort  of  compound  of  Mgh  twason 
and  blasphemy,  and  consequently  coold  net 
be  too  severely  punished.  Not  api^ying  in 
general  to  testimonial,  commonly  called  as- 
sertory oaths,  its  application  most  ha^  beoi 
confined  for  the  most  port  to  pioumaoiy 
oaths. 

Quitting  the  masters,  we  most  now  apply 
to  the  scholars:  on  this,  as  on  other  oceasiofB, 
let  us  apply  to  the  head  scholars  in  pcefer- 
ence:  to  the  French,  as  bemg  the  laost  ea- 
lightened  as  well  as  the  most  numerous  natioo 
of  continental  Europe. 

Among  these  modem  Romanists,  at  ssy 
rate,  mendacity,  in  so  for  as  it  has  happened  to 
have  been  previously  converted  into  perjury, 
has  been  punished  imder  that  naDie.t 

By  these  sdiolars  too,  as  by  their  masters, 
homicide  committed  by  means  of  perjury,  has 
been  punished  as  homicide.  | 

Looking  at  the  established  coarse  of  pro- 
cedure, under  the  old  French  law ;   on  the 


±  Code  P^al,  p.  160  —  vir.  by  imprisonment, 
with  forced  labour,  on  board  the  eaueyit. 
IIIbicL 
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psrt  of  the  tuitora,  as  such,  falsehood  seenaf 
to  he  altogether  without  a  check.  No  affi- 
davits, as  in  English  judicature,  to  establish 
&ct8  for  the  purpose  of  introductory  or  inter- 
locutory decisions.  In  respect  of  facts  to  be 
established  as  grounds  for  the  definitive  de- 
cision«  the  parties,  though  interrogated  as 
witnesses,  are  interrogated  upon  oaUi ;  con- 
sequently, in  case  of  proved  mendacity,  pu- 
ni^ble  as  for  perjury.  But  in  respect  of 
aisertioas  nude  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a 
foundation  for  this  or  that  step,  or  train  of 
steps,  in  the  track  of  procedure ;  ransacking 
for  this  purpose  a  quarto  volume  of  864  closely- 
printed  pages,*  I  can  see  no  trace  of  impend- 
ing punishment.  No  oath  required orreceived; 
every  allegation  wears  the  form  of  a  simple 
affirmation.;  and  cases  are  mentioiied,  and 
that  to  an  undefined  extent,  in  which,  though 
the  foct  be  within  the  cc^pusanceof  the  party, 
the  affirmation  may  be  made  by  proxy,  the 
attorney  speaking  for  his  client.! 

In  an  argument  of  Linguet's,  on  the  con- 
tested marriage  of  the  Vicomte  de  Bombilks, 
there  is  a  passage  which  exhibits  a  foithful 
enough  fncture  of  a  cause,  as  carried  on  nt 
that  time,  under  the  technical  system  of  Bo- 
ouuo-GaUic  procedure.^  '*  En  raisonnaot, 
en  denaturanty  en  falsifiant  ainsi  les  choses, 
les  mots,  et  1^  ecrits,  on  reussit  4  remplir  un 
Plaidoyer  ou  un  Memoire : . . .  mais  le  public 
iDstnut  foit  justice." 

Where  a  party  is  exposed  to  no  punishment, 
in  case  of  mendacity, —  is  never  subjected  to 
the  obligation  of  giving  a  word  of  answer  to 
any  question  put  to  him  by  the  adverse  party, 
in  the  presence  of  the  judge,  —  has,  upon  the 
terms  of  uttering  a  lie  to  this  or  that  effect, 
a  right  to  continue  the  aeries  of  delays  and 
expenses  in  one  court,  or  to  commence  a  fresh 
tsries  in  anoUier ;  i^  under  such  a  system,  a 
man,  oonsdoua  of  being  in  the  wrong,  suffers 
the  day  on  which  a  definitive  decision  can  be 
pionounced  to  arrive,  he  may  seek  the  cause 
of  his  defeat  in  his  own  ignorance  or  indo- 
laoce,  rather  than  in  any  obstacle  opposed  to 
his  success,  by  the  discernment,  and  sseel  or 
•etivity,  of  the  legislator  or  the  judge. 

In  most  established  systems  of  law,  the 
triple  distinction,  between  deUnquoicy  ac- 
companied with  self-criminative  consdous- 
IM88,  delinquency  accompanied  with  temerity, 
lad  delinquency  dear  from  both  these  accom- 
psninents  —  and  therefore  firee  from  moral 
blame,  —  has  obtained  more  or  less  notice. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  no  established  system 
have  these  important  distinctions  been  clearly 
ceneeived  and  expressed  in  words,  nor  there- 
fore applied  with  any  uniformity  in  practice. 
The  distinction  is  in  itself  applicable,  with 
few  or  no  exceptions,  and  with  equal  pro- 
priety, to  all  manner  of  offences  :   but  it  is 

•  Ravaut,  *«  Proc^lure  Civile  du  Palais.' 
PiTis,  1788.  t  Ibid-  P-  66. 

t  Lhignet*8  Plaidoyeis,  tom.vi.  p.  404. 


only  in  here  and  there  a  scattered  instance 
that  any  such  application  has  been  made  of 
it. 

To  testimonial  falsehood  it  is  applicable, 
with  as  mudi  propriety  as  to  delinquency  in 
any  other  shape.  But,  that  in  established 
praotiee  any  such  application  has  been  made 
of  it,  appears  by  no  means  probable. 

In  the  Roman  Uw,  though  self-criminative 
consdoosness  has  been  no  otherwise  indicated 
than  by  the  inexpressive  and  inapposite  ap- 
pelatives  o£dobu  mid  mahjidea,  the  distinc- 
tion is  not  unfirequently,  how  fiir  soever  from 
uniformly,  brought  to  view.  Accordingly, 
where  doba  or  wutla  fides  is  considered  as  not 
proved,  the  absenoe  of  it  is  not  always  con- 
sidered as  exempting  a  delinquent  completely 
from  all  punishment :  eulpa,  sometimes  styled 
temerity,  is,  in  certain  cases,  understood  to 
create  Ukewiae  a  demand  for  punishment,  in 
effect  at  least,  if  not  in  name ;  though  to  an 
inferior  amount. 

To  the  ease  of  testimonial  folsehood,  in- 
deed, the  distanetion  could  scarcely  have 
extended.  If  testimonial  folsehood  were  con- 
verted by  the  previous  ceremony  of  an  oath 
into  peijury,  it  was  matter  of  doubt  whether 
among  the  Romans  it  was  considered  as  ge- 
nerally punishable,  under  that  name  at  least, 
even  in  the  most  attrodens  cases.  | 

On  this  head  the  'modem  Romanista  have 
gone  fiir  and  usefully  beyond  their  guides,  the 
Rmnans.  By  the  latter,  the  distinction  be- 
tween deltu  and  culpm  appears  to  have 
scarcely  gone  beyond  the  case  of  misbeha- 
viour  relative  to  contracts,§  with  or  vrithout 
the  addition  of  that  of  homidde.f  By  the 
former,  it  seems  to  have  recdved  a  pretty 
general  application  to  the  Ingher  ranks  of 
offences. 

§  4.  Defects  of  English  law,  in  regard  to  the 
punishment  of  testimonial  falsehood. 

The  first  great  defect  of  tiie  English  law, 
in  regard  to  the  punishment  of  judicial  folse- 
hood,  is  the  absolute  want  even  of  anything 
like  an  approach  to  a  gmdusted  scale  of  p«- 
nidiments. 

Mendadty,  -when  punished  at  all,  bdng 
pvnisbed  not  as  men^dty,  but  as  perjury ; 
the  profonation  of  the  ceremony  being  regard- 
ed  as  constitating  the  prindpal  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  g«lt ;  —  that  profonation 
being  the  same,  whatever  be  the  occasion  on 
which,  or  the  purpose  for  which,  the  crime  is 
perpetrated,  or  whatever  be  its  effects  when 
perpetrated,  —  no  distinction  is  made  in  the 
punishmmt. 

Common  sense  dictates,  that,  if  there  be  a 
difference  in  guilt,  and  a  difference  in  the  de- 
mand for  punishment,  as  between  him  who 
assaults  a  man  with  intent  to  kill,  and  him 

II  Hein.  ad  Pan.  P.  ui.  §  31. 

i  lb.  i.  473  —  u.  66,  87  —  iii.  114. 

f  lb.  vii.  200. 
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who  assaults  with  only  the  intent  of  inflicting 
a  slight  bodily  pain,  there  is  at  least  an  equal 
difference  in  guilt — an  equal  difference  in  the 
demand  for  punishment,  as  between  the  man 
who  gives  false  testimony  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  away  the  life  of  an  innocent  person, 
and  the  man  who  performs  the  same  act  for 
the  purpose  of  subjectmg  him  to  a  penalty  of 
five  shillings. 

Among  the  Romanists,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  murder,  when  thus  perpetrated  by 
the  tongue,  was  treated  nearly  as  if  the  same 
crime  luid  been  conmiitted  by  means  of  any 
other  instrument. 

In  English  judicature ;  as,  in  the  case  of  a 
poor  delinquent,  there  warnothing  to  be  got 
for  the  king  by  punishing  the  offence,  —  no 
knife  value  sixpence,  or  sword  value  six 
shillings,  to  be  forfeited ;  no  murder  could  in 
this  case  be  discerned.  In  latter  times,  propo- 
sitions have  been  started  for  treating  murder 
as  murder,  when  committed  by  these  means: 
but  the  difficulty  of  saying  what  forfeitable 
commodity  a  man  could  on  any  such  occasion 
be  said  to  have  been  holding  in  his  right  hand, 
threw  out  the  innovation,  and  there  the  mat- 
ter rests.* 

But  this  is  not  all :  in  English  law  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  two  offiences  gene- 
rallv  so  widely  different  in  point  of  enormity, 
as  rakehood  through  menda(dty,andfelsehood 
through  temerity. 

In  English  jurisprudence,  the  confusion  of 
men's  conceptions  on  this  subject  is  evidenced 
and  perpetuated  by  the  inappositeness  of  their 
language.  For  the  dolui  of  the  Romanists, 
they  have  sometimes  malice,  sometimes  mala 
JUUi :  for  the  culpa  of  the  Romanists  they 
have  nothing  at  all.  Malice  accordingly  means, 
in  some  cases,  existence  of  the  self-crimina- 
tive consciousness :  but  it  means  a  hundred 
things  besides.  The  short  account  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  that,  when  men  of  law  talk  of  malice, 
they  do  not  know  what  they  mean:  this, 
though  so  short  an  account,  Offers  little,  if 
anything,  from  the  true  one.  For  discovering 
what  they  mean,  there  is  one  course  to  be 
taken,  and  but  one ;  and  that  is,  to  observe 
the  treatment  they  give  to  a  delinquent,  to 
whose  conduct  this  feature  is  ascribed.  Ma- 
lice is  either  express  or  implied.  With  this 
distinction  at  command,  if  a  fancy  happens  to 
take  you  to  punish  a  man  as  for  maUee,  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  be  under  any  difficulty. 
Whatever  you  hiqppen  to  mean  by  malice,  if 
you  can  prove  it,  you  prove  it:  if  you  can- 
not prove  it,  you  imply  it. 

But,  though  the  distinction  is  neither  con- 
ceived by  them,  nor  expressed, — though,  for 
want  of  being  clearly  understood,  it  is  unex- 
pressed, and,  for  want  of  being  expressed,  it 
is  not  understood,  -.  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
altogether  unfelt :  accordingly,  so  fiir  as  dis- 


*  State  Trials  —  Elizabeth  Canning*8  trial 


cretion  in  judicature  extends,  the  distiiictioa, 
in  both  its  branches,  may  not  unreasonably  be 
expected  to  be  seen  applied  in  practice.  la 
general,  a  man  whose  delinquency  is  sJtoge- 
ther  pure  from  temerity,  as  well  as  adf-cri- 
minative  consciousness,  will  not,  in  ererjr 
instance,  be  so  hardly  dealt  with  —  under  or 
not  under  the  name  of  punishment,  —  at  a 
man  in  whose  instance  delinquency  is  f 
panied  with  that  cause  of  blame.  An 
delinquency  is  characterized  by  temerity,  i 
nothing  worse,  will  not  be  punished  with  so 
much  severity  as  the  delinquent  whoae  con- 
duct shows  that  a  full  view  of  the  seven!  ar^ 
cumstances,  on  which  the  criminaUtv  of  tbe 
act  depends,  was  all  the  time  before  ma  eyes. 

In  homicide,  for  example ;  although  m  bw- 
yer,  bewildered  as  well  as  tied  up  by  prece- 
dents, will  imply  malice,  where,  in  the  sense 
annexed  by  everbody  to  the  word  malice^  nei- 
ther he  nor  anybody  else  sees  any  sudi  thins  » 
although,  in  support  of  that  impfication,  he 
will  be  urgent  with  a  jury  to  convict  as  for 
murder  a  man  who,  through  temerity,  with- 
out either  self-criminative  consdousness  oc 
ordinary  malice,  has  committed  an  act  of  ho- 
micide; yet  in  another  place,  another  lawyer, 
or  perhaps  the  same,  will  betake  himself  to 
the  fountain  of  mercy,  and  substitute,  in  sodi 
a  case,  to  the  punishment  inasted  on  by  cooi- 
mon  law,  a  punishment  suggested  by  common 
humanity,  with  the  support  of  common  sesae. 

In  regard  to  the  offence  of  testimonial  false 
hood,  scarce  any,  even  the  obscurest,  notion 
of  the  distinction  in  question  (I  mean,  so&r 
as  temerity  is  concerned)  appears,  as  yet,  to 
have  found  its  way  into  English  jurispru- 
dence. In  a  case  of  temerity,  a  man  most 
dther  be  punished  as  in  a  case  of  self-crimi- 
native consdousness,  or  go  unpunished.  False- 
hood—  folsehood  conumtted  in  giving  testi- 
mony —  is  dther  perjury,  and  puniabiUe  as 
such,  or  remains  without  punishment,  because 
it  remains  without  a  name ;  t  *nd  by  perfmy  b 
understood  (how  inadequately  and  improp^y 
soever  expressed)  falsehood  not  only  preceded 
by  the  ceremony  of  an  oath,  but  accompanied, 
in  the  mind  of  the  delinquent,  with  the  sdf> 
criminative  consdousness  so  often  spoken  ot 

In  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Canning,  a  girl 
under  age,  who,  in  1754,  was  conncted  of 
perjury  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  that,  on  her 
disappearance  from  home  for  about  four  weeks, 
she  had  sworn  to  her  having  been  confined 
during  that  time,  and  robbed,  in  a  boose  of 
ill  fiime,  by  the  mistress  Ifary  WeDi,  md  a 

f  Except  the  case  of  a  Quaker,  wUcfa  appliss 
not  tt>  this  purpose.  [By  6  dtB  W.  IV.  e.  tt, 
which  abolished  oaths  m  certain  cases  (see  Note, 
Vol  y.  p.  188,)  Justices  are  prohiUted  from 
taking  aflidaviu  on  oath,  except  where  they  are 
authorised  by  act  of  Parliament ;  but  they  may 
recdve  declarations,  and  the  making  sodi  de- 
cUration  falsdy  is  a  misdemcanourrj  —  Ed,  ^ 
this  Coilection, 
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gipsy  woman,  then  a  lodger  in  the  house ;  on 
which  evidence  of  her's.  Wells  and  the  gipsy 
bad  been  capitally  convicted ;  —  a  majority  of 
the  jury,  as  well  as  a  bare  majority  of  the 
judges,  had  regarded  the  narrative  as  fidse  m 
totos  having  for  its  object  the  saving  herself 
from  the  imputation  of  a  voluntary  residence 
in  company,  by  which,  if  known,  her  character 
would  have  been  destroyed.  This  conse- 
quently was,  in  their  eyes,  a  case  of  self^cri- 
minative  consciousness.  But,  to  a  part  of 
the  jury,  it  appeared  that  the  story  was  felse 
in  circumstance  only )  and  that  the  fifUsity 
was  accompanied  wilh  nothing  worse  than 
temerity,  not  self-'criminative  consciousness. 
That  ^e  had  been  incorrect  in  her  state- 
ments, could  not  be  doubted  by  any  one; 
since  in  a  variety  of  circumstances  it  was  not 
only  contradicted  by  extraneous  witnesses, 
but  inconsistent  and  self-contradictory.  Te- 
merity on  this  account —  want  of  the  atten- 
tion which  might  have  been  bestowed,  and 
which,  had  it  been  bestowed,  would  have 
saved  her  from  the  stating  of  so  many  parti- 
culars, of  the  fidsity  of  which  Ihere  could  be 
no  doubt  —  could  not  but  be  imputed  to  her 
by  everybody :  since,  on  the  occasion  on  which 
they  were  uttered,  the  lives  of  the  persons 
actually  convicted  on  her  testimony  were  at 
stake.  But  of  her  consdousoess  of  the  fiEd- 
sity  of  her  own  statements  (it  appears)  they 
were  not  persuaded:  at  least  as  to  any  of  the 
drcomstances  essential  to  the  conviction  of 
tiie  persons  convicted  on  her  evidence.  With 
this  exception,  they  were  satisfied  of  her  hav- 
ing  committed  perjwty;  and  on  that  account 
bad  joined  in  the  vodict  convicting  her  of 
the  crime  so  denominated.  But,  in  their  con- 
ceptioa,  the  peijury  was  not  wilful  and  cor- 
rupt :  the  wish  dedared  by  them,  accordingly, 
bad  been,  that,  in  the  instrument  attesting, 
the  words  expressive  of  that  imputation  should 
be  omitted. 

In  the  words  wilful  and  corrypi,  we  may 
observe  an  endeavour  to  express  a  drcum- 
staoce,  which,  at  the  time  when  the  locution 
was  first  hit  upon,  the  progress  of  intelligence 
bad  not  qualified  men  to  express  by  dear  and 
appodte  words.  By  the  word  wiykl,  a  psy- 
chological fiu:t,  the  seat  of  which  is  in  the 
vndentanding,  was  referred  to  the  will :  wiffiU 
the  assertion  could  not  but  be,  unless  uttered 
by  the  perjurer  in  a  state  of  delirium,  or  in 
his  sleep.  The  circumstance  meant  to  be 
expressed  by  the  word  wilfkl  was,  tiiat  the 
perjurer,  at  the  time  of  his  uttering  the 
assertion  in  question,  was  persuaded — was 
Gonsdous — of  its  &lsity  —  of  its  want  of 
oonfbrmity  to  the  truth.  The  word  corrupi 
is  a  term  intensely  but  vaguely  dyslogistic : 
what  it  does  express,  though  still  in  a  vague 
nanner,  is  the  quantity,  —  what  it  endea- 
vours, though  unsuccessfully,  to  express,  is 
the  quality, -«- of  the  bkme.  ^    * 

Vol.  VI. 


In  this  case  we  may  observe  an  occurrence, 
the  exemplification  of  which  is  not  unfrequent 
in  English  judicature :  the  probitv  and  unso- 
phisticated good  sense  of  the  occasional  judges 
(or  jury,)  coming  forward  with  a  request, 
which  the  sdentific  intelligence  of  their  pro- 
fessional instructors  does  not  enable  them  to 
comply  with.  We  are  not  satisfied  of  the 
existence  of  self-criminative  eonsdousness ; 
we  are  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  temerity : 
what  we  wish  is,  to  give  such  a  verdict  as 
shall  subject  the  defendant  to  the  punishment 
adapted  to  that  inferior  degree  of  delinquency, 
but  not  to  the  superior.  Such  was,  in  sub- 
stance, the  language  of  these  consdentious 
jurymen.  But  the  established  language  and 
practice  of  the  law  was  not  such  as  to  enable 
the  keepers  of  the  qffici$ui  justUue  to  satisfy 
so  reasonable  a  demand.  They  were  forced 
to  leave  it  unsatisfied ;  they  had  no  such 
artides  in  their  warehouse.  lif  you  want  law 
for  wilful  and  corrupt  peijury,  there  it  is  for 
you :  as  to  peijury  that  is  not  wilful  and  cor- 
rupt, there  is  no  such  thing — no  sudi  thing 
that  we  know  of.  Wilful  and  corrupt  per- 
jury  is,  therefore,  what  you  must  convict  the 
defendant  of,  or  else  acquit  her  ahop^ether. 

In  the  practice  of  English  law  (with  but  a 
single  exception)  if  any  punishment  be  an« 
nexed  to  th^  practice  of  mendadty,  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  oath  is  employed,  as  a  medium  of 
connexion,  to  attach  the  punishment  to  the 
offence.  Mendadty,  when  the  sanction  of 
an  oath  has  been  employed  as  an  instrument 
to  bind  the  consdence  of  the  individual  to  an 
adherence  to  the  opposite  virtue,  is  termed 
peijury.  Perjury,  accordingly,  in  these  cases, 
not  mendadty,  is  the  denomination  given  to 
the  offence :  insomuch  that  mendadty,  if  it 
&11  not  within  the  case  of  peijury — if  it  be 
not  punishable  as  peijury, — is  not  punish- 
able at  all. 

The  single  exception,  spoken  of  above,  is 
constituted  by  the  case  of  examination  taken 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  or  a  committee 
of  the  House. 

Not  that,  in  that  legislative  tribunal,  truilli 
is  of  less  importance  than  in  a  cause  about 
the  value  of  a  pot  of  beer,  or  a  packet  of  pins.. 
But  the  helplessness,  in  this  respect,  of  the 
most  effident  of  the  three  branches  of  legisla- 
ture is  a  great  point  of  constitutional  law : 
and  (according  to  common  intendment,^  in 
the  constitutimud  branch  beyond  every .otner, 
it  belongs  to  utility  to  give  v^y  to  usage. 

Nor  yet  is  mendadty,  on  these  occasions, 
altogether  exempt  from  punishment.  It  is 
call^  a  contempt ;  and,  as  such,  b  punish- 
Me  with  imprisonment ;  to  whidi,  by  means 
of  fees  exacted  bv  the  house  for  the  benefit 
of  the  jailor,  is  added  pecuniary  punishment. 
With  imprisonment — but  mark  the  conse- 
quence. The  imprisonment  being  limited  in 
its  duration  by  that  of  the  tribunal  which  in- 
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flicts  it,  and  tlie  mftzummi  of  tbe  latter  being 
seven  years,  the  longer  it  has  sitten,  the 
weaker  it  has  become,  in  this  point,  not  to 
mention  others.  On  the  one  hand,  the  utility 
of  the  law  depends  on  the  goodness  of  the 
information  on  which  it  has  been  grounded ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  most  efficient  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  legislature  is  less  and 
less  adequate  to  the  task  of  procuring  good 
information,  the  longer  it  lives,  till  at  last  it 
finishes  its  career  in  downright  impotence. 

Rabelais,  living  in  a  distant  province,  and 
wanting  to  see  Pa^,  forged  a  quantity  ofreml 
evidence  calculated  to  throw  upon  him  the 
suspicion  of  a  state  crime,  and,  upon  the 
fltrengti^  of  it,  travelled  at  free  cost.  On  a 
favourable  conjuncture,  the  trick  might  not 
be  altogether  incapable  of  being  done  into 
English,  by  a  political  adventurer,  richer  in 
boldness  than  in  the  gifts  of  fortune.  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  a  parliament,  he  commits  a 
contempt,  and  is  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  Serjeant  at  arms.  What  is  the  seijeant 
to  do  with  him  ?  To  starve  him  is  forbidden, 
not  only  by  the  law  of  humanity,  but  by  the 
law  against  murder.  He  lodges  and  boards 
him :  and,  no  sooner  is  the  parliament  dig- 
solved,  than  out  walks  the  delinquent,  and 
with  him  dl  prospect  of  fees. 

The  English  procedure,  in  almost  every 
brandi  of  it,  affords  but  too  many  examples, 
in  whi(^  mendacity,  not  being  stamped  with 
the  name  of  perjury,  remains  altogether  un- 
punishable, and  secures  to  the  offender,  in  this 
respect,  the  fruit  of  his  offence. 

1.  In  the  penal  branch  of  procedure, — in 
the  present  state  of  it, — the  encouragement 
given  in  this  way  to  mendacity  bears  but  a 
small  proportion  to  that  which  we  shall  see 
dealt  out  with  so  profuse  a  hand  in  the  non- 
penal  branch. 

The  only  instance  in  the  penal  branch,  in 
whidi  an  encouragement  is  given  in  this 
way  to  mendacity,  and  that  encouragement 
pnwductive  in  a  direct  way  of  consequences 
mimediately  prejudicial  to  justice, — is  the 
practice  whidi  has  obtained  in  capital  cases 
and  cases  next  to  capital,  of  dissuading  a 
guilty  defendant  from  the  confession  he  de- 
dares  himself  ready  to  moke,  and  in  a  manner 
forcing  him  to  substitute,  in  pre-appointed 
language,  what  is  called  the  plea  of  not  guilty, 
that  is,  a  false  and  mendadous  averment  of 
his  not- being  guilty,  in  the  room  of  it.  If, 
in  tins  case,  the  extraneous  evidence  exhibited 
on  the  other  side  fidls  of  coming  up  to  the 
Ascription  of  that  allotment,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  rules  of  evidence,  is 
necessary  to  conviction, — so  often  as  any  stidi 
Mure  takes  place,  so  often  does  a  guilty 
defendant  escape,—,  so  often  is  the  escape  at- 
tended  with  a  fidlure  of  justice.  If  the  evi- 
dence be  suffident,  and  conviction  takes  place 
accordingly,  even  then  the  satisfaction  of  the 
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judge  and  of  the  public  £nls  <^  being  so  eooft- 
plete  as  it  would  be  if  the  disposition  ob  ^e 
part  of  the  defendant  to  speak  truth  had  not 
been  diecked,  by  those  whose  duty,  at  least 
in  the  moral  view  of  the  word,  it  was  to  coi- 
tivate  it. 

Evidence  of  inferior  quality  is  in  this  cose 
reodved  alone,  to  the  exduaion  of  evideooe 
of  a  superior  quality — of  a  nature  which  can- 
not fidl  of  bdi^  more  satisfrctory  to  eveiy 
mind  to  whidi  it  ever  comes  to  be  presented. 
The  mendadty  thus  bespoken,  and  in  a  man- 
ner  commanded,  from  the  highest  ground,  on 
pretence  of  a  regard  to  justice  or  humanity, 
but  in  reality  fw  the  purpose  of  gaining  an 
unmerited  popularity  at  the  expense  of  jus- 
tice, is  sometimes  filial,  and  in  no  caw  of  an  j 
use,  to  justice. 

Compared,  however,  with  the  state  of 
things  in  this  respect  as  it  stood  tiQ  httle 
above  a  century  ago,  the  abuse  thus  noted  ia 
a  prodigious  improvement.  A  century  baa 
scarce  eUpsed  since  the  practice  was  abolished, 
according  to  whidi,  in  a  ca|ntal  case,  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  defendant  were  examined  with- 
out  oath,  and  thence  (in  case  of  mendadty,) 
without  bdng  exposed  to  punishment.*  The 
practice  thus  abolished  was,  in  both  pointa 
of  view,  pemidous :  fevourable  m  the  hjg^icst 
d^ree  to  guilt,  by  leaving  the  door  wide 
open  to  mendadous  evidence  on  that  side: 
unfiivourable  to  innocence,  by  depriving  Ters- 
dous  witnesses  of  whatever  shore  of  confi- 
dence it  is  in  the  power  of  the  sanction  of  so 
oath,  in  these  circumstances,  to  inspire. 

The  instances  in  which  moidadty  is  forced 
upon  the  pen  of  the  other  party  (the  plaintiff 
or  prosecutor,)  by  those  who,  to  the  more- 
especial  duty,  add  the  exdusiTe  power,  of 
cfaeridiing  and  enforcing  on  all  occasions  the 
opposite  virtue ;  —  iJiese  examples,  unhappily 
but  too  numerous,  of  corruption  issuing  in 
torrents  fit>m  above,  will  be  apt  on  this  oc- 
casion to  present  themsdves  to  a  dtseeming 
mind.t  IBkit  the  mischief,  great  as  it  is,  be- 
longs not  to  this  place.  If^  by  the  oontenpt 
of  veradty  and  tiie  fondness  for  mendadty 
thus  displayed,  the  morals  of  the  profesdon, 
and  (through  that  commanding  dminiel)  the 
morals  of  tihe  community,  are  tamted  in  the 
roost  vital  port ;  the  interests,  howerer,  o£ 
justice,  receive  not  in  this  way  any  imme- 
diate prejudice :  for,  so  fiir  as  the  law  in  fla- 
vour of  mendadty  is  complied  with,  neither 
pldntiff  nor  defendant,  nether  innocent  nor 
guilty,  are  in  any  respect  the  better  for  it. 
If,  indeed,  in  any  respect,  compliance  oo  the 


•  Hawk.  iv.  446.  1  Ann.  c  9.  §  9w 
t  Sjf,  ffr.  Cases  in  which  facts  that  are  eidier 
felie  or  ttoascertainable  ore  reanirod  to  be  aTcncd 
in  Indictmsnta.  on  pain  of  nullity :  that  the  crime 
was  cnmmittfrt  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil, .. 
that  the  instrument  employed  in  the  oomndsskm 
of  it  was  of  such  or  sudi  a  determinate  vahie^ 
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fMut  of  the  plaintiff  it  deficient,  a  flaw  is 
thereby  produced,  through  which  the  defen- 
dant, if  s^uilty,  makes  his  escape.  But  the 
fcource  from  whence  the  advantage  given  to 
the  defendant  in  this  case  is  derived,  is  not 
the  commission  of  mendacity  on  that  side, 
but  the  omission  of  it  on  the  other. 

2.  In  non- penal  procedure — in  both  branches 
of  it,  the  common  law  and  the  equity  branch, 
—  it  will  now  be  seen  in  what  abundance  in- 
vitation is  held  out  to  mendacity  on  the  part 
of  the  litigants  on  both  sides,  and  in  what 
abundancy  of  produce  the  fruit  thus  culti- 
vated may  naturally  be  expected. 

In  the  common-law  branch,  the  regular 
course,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  is  pursued  at 
present,  can  scarcely  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  planned  it,  have  had  any  other  view.  If, 
at  the  outset  of  every  cause,  the  parties,  in 
the  presence  of  each  other,  and  each  of  them 
interrogated  by  the  other,  were  to  produce 
at  once  the  whole  budget  of  their  allegations, 
and  their  suspicions,  as  well  as  their  demands, 
and  that  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath :  men- 
dacity would  not  be  hazarded  by  a  man,  in 
the  station  of  a  party,  anv  more  than  in  that 
ci  a  witness.     But  the  mndamental  allega- 
tion, or  body  of  allegations,  termed  the  de- 
ekration^  is  made  without  any  such  check. 
This  declaration  gives  commencement  to  the 
cause — operates  as  an  introduction  to  the 
several  steps  and  instruments  that  follow  it. 
A  man  may  be  completely  conscious  of  the 
badness  of  his  own  cause ;  he  may  be  con- 
tdous  that  the  fiicts  alleged  or  assumed  by 
Umself  are  not  true ;  he  may  be  conscious 
that  facts,  such  as,  if  proved  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant,  would  defeat  his  (the  plain- 
tiff's) daim,  did  really  exist ;  whether  the 
defendent  be  supposed  to  be  in  a  condition, 
ornot  in  a  condition,  to  bring  proof  of  them. 
In  any  of  these  ways  he  may  be  fully  conscious 
of  the  fidsity  of  his  averments,  and  yet  with- 
uot  being  deterred  from  making  them :  these 
being  among  the  occasions  on  which  falsehood 
bas  received  a  licence  to  come  forward  and 
•ffcct  its  purposes.     As  to  costs  of  suit  — 
besides  that  this  species  of  partial  satisfaction 
tt  not  in  English  procedure  applied,  with  any- 
thing like  consistency  or  uniformity,  to  the 
*••«  that  call  for  it,  —  the  inadequacy  of  it 
^  the  purpose  in  hand  vnll  be  hereafter 
brought  to  view. 

The  whole  system  of  what  is  called  tpecial 
pUading^  is  an  edifice  erected  upon  the  cor- 
rupt foundation  just  described.  The  counter- 
allegations, —  such  reciprocal  ones  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits  of — these  pleadingi 
(u  they  are  called)  —  instead  of  being  ex- 
^'■cted  from  the  parties  speaking  viva  voce, 
^  ^  to  fece,  under  the  authority  and  in 
^  presence  of  the  judge,  —  are  kept  back 
^  be  exhibited  in  writtog,  in  a  protracted 

^'^^^^csBUm,  at  distant  intervals ;  and«  be  they 


ever  so  mendacious,  no  other  punishment  at- 
taches upon  the  mendacity  but  the  inadequate 
and  irregularly  applied  punishment  of  costs. 

In  no  respect  whatever  is  direct  justice  be- 
nefited by  this  practice :  collateral  injustice, 
in  its  triple  shape  of  vexation,  expense,  and 
delay,  b  produced  by  it  in  abundance. 

The  commencement  as  well  as  final  cause 
of  it — the  origin  of  it  in  both  senses  —  is  dis- 
tinctly  before  our  view.  We  know  of  a  time 
in  which  the  abuse  had  no  existence.  Like 
libelling  and  forgery,  it  has  grown  out  of  the 
art  of  writing.  But  forgery  conducts  men  to 
the  gallows,  special  pleading  to  the  bench. 

In  summary  procedure  it  is  unknown :  as 
happily  and  completely  so,  as  in  the  domestic 
procedure — which,  in  forensic  practice,  serves 
as  a  model  for  summary  procedure, —  and  firom 
which  the  regular  mode  may  be  considered  as 
being  for  the  most  part  a  causeless  deviation. 
On  a  variety  of  occasions  it  is  excluded :  the 
general  issue  is  allowed  to  be  pleaded :  and 
the  party  to  whom  sudi  permission  is  given, 
is  the  defendant, — the  party  whose  interest 
on  each  such  occasion  insures  his  availing  him- 
self of  it.  The  propriety  of  such  exdusion 
is,  in  these  several  instances,  unquestioned 
and  unquestionable :  but  on  no  one  of  these 
occasions  can  it  be  justified,  but  by  reasons 
which  with  equal  cogency  prove  the  propriety 
of  the  exclusion — the  impropriety  of  this 
mode  of  procedure^—  in  the  several  instanced 
in  which  it  continues  to  be  employed. 

Common  law,  the  old  original  law  of  the 
country — common  law,  though  **  the  perfec* 
ticm  of  reascm,"  was  here  and  there  a  little 
scanty,  and  here  and  there  a  little  harsh.  Un- 
der the  name  of  equity,  a  new  and  smoother 
kind  of  law  has  been  half  imported,  half  mai^ 
nufectured,  to  fill  it  up  and  smooth  it. 

In  common-law  procedure,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  lawyer,  mendacity  cm  the  part  of  the 
suitor  enjoys  (as  has  been  seen)  an  almost 
unbounded  Uoence.  If  fidsehood  is,  by  those 
whose  duty  should  naturally  have  been  to  ' 
suppress  it,  ccmnived  at  and  rendered  profit- 
able, and  in  that  way  encouraged ;  if  such 
encouragement  be  a  mode  of  subornation  ;  at 
that  mode,  however,  it  stops :  understand^  at 
commcm  law. 

Would  you  see  it  in  a  stronger  and  more 
eflldent  mode,  you  must  look  to  equity.  It  is 
there  that  the  apparatus  of  subornation  is 
complete :  it  is  there  that  the  effect  of  it  is 
altogether  irresistible. 

In  eciuity  procedure,  the  altercations  be- 
tween the  parties,  induding  the  examination 
of  one  of  them  by  the  other,  are  carried  on 
in  the  way  of  written  correspondence.  The 
cause  opens  by  the  plaintiff's  address  to  the 
judge,  who  never  reads  it:  to  which  the  de- 
fendant, to  whom  it  is  not  addressed,  is  to' 
return  an  answer.  This  epistle  is  called  a 
bill    The  bill  is  composed  partly  of  allega^ 
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tions,  partly  of  questions.  In  the  allegations 
are  stated,  on  the  one  hand,  the  facts, — such 
fiicts,  designed  to  constitute  a  ground  for  the 
plaintiff's  claim,  as  the  plaintiff  knows,  or  is 
made  to  pretend  to  know ;  on  the  other  hand, 
such  hcta  as  he  does  not  know,  but  which, 
by  means  of  so  many  confessorial  statements 
to  be  extracted  from  the  defendant,  he,  the 
plaintiff,  wishes  and  endeavours  to  learn. 
For  this  purpose  the  court  lends  its  authority 
to  the  plaintiff  (in  equity,  the  complainan^ 
with  the  readiness  that  may  be  imagined.  It 
however  makes  one  condition  with  him,  viz. 
that  every  interrogatory  put  by  him  to  the 
defendant  shall  have  a  charge  to  support  it. 
In  itself,  the  rule  is  sufficiently  obscure  and 
vague :  but  practice  has  explained  and  fixed 
it.  If,  for  example,  to  make  good  your  title 
Vou  want  a  deed,  but  know  not  where  it  is ; 
if  you  tell  the  truth,  and  say  you  don't  know 
where  it  is,  you  will  never  get  it.  You  must 
begin  with  saying  you  do  loiow  where  it  is ; 
you  must  say  that  the  defendant  has  it ;  and 
so,  having  complied  with  the  condition,  and 
said  on  your  part  what  you  know  is  fiilse, 
you  are  allowed  to  call  upon  the  defendant 
to  declare  on  his  part  what  is  true. 

In  respect  of  delay,  vexation  and  expense, 
the  consequence  of  this  sort  of  justice  is  not 
to  the  present  purpose.  In  respect  of  men. 
dadty,  the  effect  produced  on  the  state  of  the 
public  morals  by  that  vice  is  another  topic 
that  belongs  not  to  this  place.  Upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  the  advantage  de- 
rived to  judicature  from  evidence  received  in 
this  mode,  the  effect  in  point  of  extent  maj 
be  tolerably  conceived  from  a  fact  soon  stated. 
The  answer  being  upon  oath,  may  be  true  or 
not  true  :  the  bill,  not  being  upon  oath,  is  re- 
garded as  altogether  unworthy  of  all  credit.* 
In  the  character  of  defendant,  what  a  man 
says  may  be  true  or  not  true  :  in  the  charac- 
ter of  plaintiff,  what  the  same  man  says  is 
not  a  syllable  of  it  true.  Why  ?  Because,  in 
the  character  of  defendant,  he  is  made  to  take 
an  oath :  in  the  character  of  plaintiff,  he  is 
neither  subjected  nor  admitted  to  any  such 
ceremony.  And  why,  in  the  character  of 
plaintiff,  is  be  to  enjoy  this  licence  for  men- 
dacity ?  To  justify  him  for  subjecting  a  man 
to  the  torment  of  the  most  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive of  all  suits,  —  to  justify  him  for 
stopping  him  in  the  pursuit  of  less  expensive 
and  vexatious  remedies,  —  has  the  court  any 
better,  or  other,  warrant,  than  the  assertion 
of  a  man  who,  by  its  rules  and  maxims,  is 

•  In  here  and  there  a  scanty  instance,  the  cur- 
rent  cf  mendacity  has  indeed  received  a  check : 
the  facts  stated  m  the  plaintiff's  bill  being  re- 
quired to  be  verified  by  affidavit  But  the  same 
considerations,  by  which  the  attention  of  the  le- 
gislator is  proved  in  these  odd  comers  in  the  field 
of  equity  jurisdiction,  demonstrate  his  negligence 
—  his  self-conscious  negligence —in  every  other 
quarter  of  that  vast  expanse. 


unworthy  of  all  credit  ? — whom  it  first  forces 
to  make  himself  a  liar,  and  then  stigmatizea 
for  being  so. 

Besides  the  radical  absurdity  of  the  rule,  in 
any  other  character  than  that  of  a  contrivance 
to  corrupt  and  oppress  suitors  for  the  benefit 
of  lawyers ;  the  uncertainty  with  which  it  Is 
pregnant  is  without  end.  What  breadth  of 
charge  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
the  interrogatories  that  a  man  may  see  occa- 
sion to  exhibit?  To  furnish  an  answer  to  tint 
questiwi,  adapted  to  all  the  modifications  of 
which  the  case  is  susceptible,  is  of  itself  n 
topic,  the  discussion  of  which  might  bemads 
to  fill  any  number  of  volumes.  Meantime,  on 
every  occasion,  the  prudence  of  the  draughts- 
man &ils  not  to  satisfy  him,  which  is  the  safe 
side.  From  the  omission  of  any  portion  of 
matter,  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  judge  ad  hoc,f 
may  chance  to  present  itself  as  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  charging 
part,  to  enable  it  to  support  the  interroga- 
tories grounded  on  it,  inconvenience  to  his 
client,  in  the  shape  of  vexation  and  delay,  m 
well  as  increased  expense,  may  ensue  :  firom 
the  insertion  of  any  quantity  beyond  that 
whic^,  on  a  just  view  of  the  matter,  might 
appear  stricUy  necessary,  no  inconvenience  in 
any  degree  approaching  to  equality  can  ensue : 
to  the  expense  an  addition,  but  that  compa^- 
ratively  a  very  small  one  :  to  the  account  of 
delay  and  vexation,  none.  These  things  bexn^ 
duly  considered,  the  conclusion  is  but  Totori 
To  give  the  reins  to  invention,  and  augment 
ad  libitum  the  quantity  of  this  spedea  d 
poetry,  will,  so  long  as  the  aboVe  rule  remains 
unrepealed,  continue  for  ever  the  most  natu- 
ral and  pleasant,  as  for  ever  it  will  continue 
to  be  the  safest  course. 

CHAPTER  VL 

OF  THE  CEREMONY  OF  AN  OATH,  CONSIDEKSD 
AS  A  SECUBITY  FOB  THE  TRUSTWOETHI- 
NES8  OF  TESTIMONY. 

§  1.  Ah  oath,  what  T 

On  a  former  occasion,  mention  was  made  ci 
the  three  great  sanctions  —  the  political,  the 
popular,  and  the  religious,  —  as  so  many 
powers  usually,  and  in  a  certain  sense  natu- 
rally, employed,  in  the  character  of  securities 
for  trustworthiness  in  testimony.  But  their 
efficacy  in  that  character  will  depend,  in  no 
small  degree,  on  the  mode  in  which  applica- 
tion is  made  of  them  to  that  use.  AlUiough 
not  expressly  Invoked,  nor  so  mudi  as  re- 
garded, by  the  factitious  arrangements  of 
judicial  procedure;  they  might,  notwithstand- 
ing, be  by  no  means  devoid  of  efficacy.  Bat, 
in  point  of  fact  and  general  usage,  a  particn- 


+  In  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  master;  in  the 
Court  of  Exdiequer,  the  barons,  the  judges  them- 
selvei. 
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kr  instrument  lias  been  eooployed  for  the 
spedal  purpose  of  pointing  their  force  to  this 
special  use.  This  instrument  is  the  solenmity, 
or  say  ceremony,  caUed  an  oath. 
^  Contemplated  in  themselves,  and  abstrac- 
tion made  of  the  application  of  this  instrument, 
they  might  be  considered,  in  a  certain  sense, 
as  so  many  natural  securities  for  testimonial 
trustworthiness :  contemplated  as  applied  to 
this  special  purpose  by  the  intervention  and 
assistance  of  this  £M:titious  instrument,  their 
united  force,  so  augmented  and  applied,  may 
be  considered  as  a  sort  of  factitious  or  artifi- 
cial security  'for  trustworthiness,  superadded 
to  those  natural  securities. 

But,  in  perhaps  every  civilized  nation  upon 
earth  (unless  the  Chinese  nation,  the  most 
numerous  of  all  civilized  nations,  be  an  excep- 
tion,) the  ceremony  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  an  oath,  or  what  in  other  languages  is  equi- 
valent to  that  word,  has  been  designed  or 
understood  to  involve  in  it  an  address  (or  at 
least  a  reference)  to  a  supreme  being  or  beings 
— to  invisible,  supernatural,  and  omnipotent, 
or  at  least  superior,  agents :  and  the  object  of 
this  address  or  reference  has  been  to  engage 
those  superior  powers,  or  to  represent  them 
as  engaged,  to  inflict  on  the  witness  punish- 
ment, in  some  shape  or  other,  at  some  time 
or  other,  in  the  event  of  his  departing  know- 
ingly from  the  truth  on  the  occasion  of  such 
his  testimony. 

Unfortunately  in  some  respects,  this  same 
ceremony,  with  the  address  or  reference  in- 
cluded by  it,  has  (besides  the  above  use)  been 
employed  as  an  instrument  to  bind  men  to 
the  fulfilment  of  miscellaneous  promises  of  all 
torts:  promises  having  no  connexion  with 
testimony. 

It  has  been  applied  promiscuously,  and 
without  any  discrimination  or  distinction  so 
much  as  in  name,  to  purposes  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  nature:  to  the  securing  of 
▼eracity  and  correctness  on  the  part  of  the 
swearer,  on  judicial  occasions,  and  thence  to 
the  prevention  of  deception  and  consequent 
nutdecision  on  the  part  of  the  judge;  and, 
l*«ides  that,  to  the  securing  the  performance 
of  other  acts  of  all  sorts. 

At  present,  our  view  of  the  ceremony  is 
wiAned  to  the  case  in  which  the  purpose  for 
^ch  it  is  employed  is  that  of  securing  the 
truth  of  testimony. 

§  2.  In^cacy  of  an  oath,  as  a  security  for 
the  tmstworthiness  of  testimony, 

Comdstently  with  the  opinion  so  generally 
^"tertained  by  unreflecting  prejudice,  a  place 
wpon  the  list  of  securities  for  the  trustworthi- 
^f^  of  testimony,  and  thence  against  decep- 
tion, and  consequent  misdedsion  and  injustice, 
•ould  not  be  refused  to  the  ceremony  of  an 
oath.  But,  whether  principle  or  experience 
w  regtrded,  it  will  be  found  in  the  hands  of 


justice  an  altogether  useless  instrument;  in 
the  hands  of  injustice,  a  deplorably  service- 
able one. 

1 .  The  supposition  of  its  efficiency  is  absurd 
in  principle.  It  ascribes  to  man  a  power  over 
his  maker :  it  places  the  Almighty  in  the  sta- 
tion of  a  sheriff's  officer ;  it  places  him  under 
the  command  of  every  justice  of  the  peace. 
It  supposes  him  to  stand  engaged,  no  matter 
how,  but  absolutely  engaged  to  inflict  —  on 
every  individual,  by  whom  the  ceremony,  af- 
ter having  been  performed,  has  been  profaned, 
—  a  punishment  (no  matter  what)  which,  but 
for  the  ceremony  and  the  pronmation,  he 
would  not  have  inflicted. 

It  supposes  him  thus  prepared  to  inflict,  at 
command,  and  at  all  times,  a  punishment, 
which,  being  at  all  times  the  same,  at  no  time 
beers  any  proportion  to  the  oflTence. 

Take  two  offenders :  the  one  a  parricide, 
by  whose  false  testimony  his  innocent  father 
has  been  consigned  to  capital  punishment; 
the  other,  by  whose  false  testimony  a  neigh- 
bouring householder  has  been  wrongfully  con- 
victed of  the  ofience  of  laying  rubbish  on  the 
highway.  Take  the  oflTence  in  both  cases  on 
the  mere  footing  of  fiUse  testimony,  one  sees 
how  unequal  is  the  guilt, — and  how  widely 
different  the  punishment,  which,  consistently 
with  the  principle  of  religion,  cannot  but  be 
expected  at  the  hands  of  divine  justice.  Take 
it  on  the  footing  of  perjury,  the  guilt  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  both  cases :  for  in  both  cases 
the  ceremony  is  the  same ;  and  in  both  cases 
it  is  alike  violated  and  pro&ned. 

In  a  certain  sense,  and  with  reference  to  a 
certain  relative  point  of  time,  the  consent  of 
the  beneficent  power  over  which  authority 
was  supposed  to  be  exercised  by  a  subordinatiB 
power  could  hardly  have  been  looked  upon 
as  wanting.  It  must  have  been  considered  as 
having  been  given,  in  general  terms,  at  some 
anterior  period :  but, —  being  thus  given,  by 
an  engagement,  express  or  virtual,  contracted 
by  the  superior  being, — so  long  as  the  engage- 
ment thus  entered  upon  was  adhered  to,  the 
conduct  of  the  superior  being  would  not  be 
less  under  the  command  of  the  inferior,  than 
if  the  relation  had  fmm  the  beginning  been 
reversed ;  and  whatever  promise  the  superior 
being  might,  by  means  of  the  oath,  be  called 
upon  by  the  inferior  being  to  enforce, — to 
such  promise,  so  long  as  the  engagement  was 
adhered  to,  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of 
the  superior  being  to  refuse  his  sanction.* 

*  In  specie  it  was  the  same  sort  of  authority 
as  that  which  was  supposed  to  be  exercised  by 
magical  ioeantadons :  exercised  only  over  a  diu 
ferent  sort  of  superoatural  person,  and  to  different 
and  even  strongly  contrasted  purposes.  The  au. 
thority  exerdsed  bja  tesdmonial  oath,  was  exer. 
cised  over  a  divinity  spoken  of  in  the  character 
of  a  befieficent  divinity,  and  for  purposes  spoken 
of  in  the  character  of  beneficial  purposes :  th« 
authority  exercised  by  %  magical  incanution,  was 
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Win  it  be  said,  Nay :  for,  after  and  notwith- 
standing this  ceremony,  God  will  govern  him- 
self by  his  own  good  pleasure,  as  he  would 
have  done  without  it :  though  the  act  which 
the  oath-taker  engaged  himself  thus  to  perform 
be  unperformed,  if  that  act  be  a  criminal  one, 
God  will  not  punish  him  for  the  omission  of 
it :  commission,  not  omission,  b  what  God 
punishes  in  crimes  ?  Be  it  so :  God  will  not 
punish  the  violation  of  an  oath,  when  the 
act  engaged  for  by  it  is  the  commission  of  a 
crime :  God  would  not  have  punished  Jeph- 
thah,  had  he  omitted  to  put  to  death  his  un- 
offending daughter,  notwithstanding  his  even- 
tual promise  so  to  do.  Be  it  so :  but,  this 
being  supposed,  here  is  an  end  of  the  effi- 
cacy, the  separate  and  independent  efficacy, 
of  an  oath. 

To  the  purpose  in  question,  the  authority 
given  by  the  oath  to  the  inferior  being  over 
the  superior,  must  have  been  understood  to 
be  absolute,  or  it  must  have  amounted  to  no- 
thing. Were  there  any  exceptions  or  limita- 
tions ?  If  so,  the  imagination  is  set  to  work 
to  look  out  for  the  terms  and  grounds  of  such 
exceptions  and  limitations:  to  inquire,  for 
example,  into  the  species  and  degree  of  mis- 
chief that  in  each  instance  might  be  expected 
to  result  from  the  violation  of  testimonial 
truth.  But  if  Mm,  then,  be  the  ground  of  the 
supernatural  punishment  attached  to  the  vio- 
lation of  the  oath, — then  the  mere  violation 
of  the  oath  itself,  independently  of  the  mis- 
chief resulting  from  the  £fdsehood,  is  not  that 
ground ;  that  is,  — the  effect  produced  by  the 
oath,  considered  in  and  by  itself,  amounts  to 
nothing. 

In  vain  would  it  be  to  say.  No ;  when  God 
punishes  for  perjury,  though  he  punishes  for 
the  profifmation,  that  does  not  hinder  but  that 
he  may  punish  for  the  false  testimony  in  pro- 
portion to  the  mischievousftess  of  the  effects 
produced  by  it.  Whatever  reason  there  is  for 
supposing  him  to  punish  for  the  fidse  testi- 
mony, there  is  the  same  reason  for  supposing 
him  to  punish  for  that  crime,  whether  the 
profiuiation  be  or  be  not  coupled  with  it. 
Whatever  punishment  is  inflicted  by  him  on 
the  score  of  the  false  testimony,  is  not  in- 
flicted by  him  on  the  score  of  the  profimation : 
whatever  is  inflicted  by  him  on  the  score  of 
the  profanation,  is  not  inflicted  by  him  on  the 
score  of  the  fiilse  testimony. 

Either  the  ceremony  causes  punishment  to 
be  inflicted  by  the  Deity,  in  cases  where  other- 
wise it  would  not  have  been  inflicted ;  or  it 
does  not.  In  the  former  case,  the  same  sort 
of  authority  is  exercised  by  man  over  the 
Deity,  as  that  which,  in  English  law,  is  exer- 
cised over  the  judge  by  the  legislator,  or  over 
the  sheriff  by  the  judge.     In  the  latter  case, 

exercised  over  a  malefioent  divini^,  and  for  per- 
nicious purposes. 


the  ceremony  is  a  mere  form,  without  any 
useful  effect  whatever.* 


*  "  The  alternative  to  whidi  Providence  it  by 
consequence  reduced,  of  either  giving  up  that 
country  to  everlasting  superstitian,  ore?  warioDg 
some  miracle  in  order  to  aooomplidi  its  eoover- 
sion.**  Such  are  the  words  in  whidi  (in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  April  1806*)  a  reverend 
divine  is  represented  as  describing  one  of  the 
consequences  which,  in  his  view  m  the  matter, 
will  ensue,  should  the  arm  of  government  be 
employed  in  restraining,  by  ooerdve  measures, 
the  exertions  directed  to  the  extension  of  the  be- 
nefits of  Christianity  to  the  natives  of  Hindottaa. 
*'  The  idea  of  reducing  Providence  to  an  alter, 
native !  t"  exclaims  the  reviewer  in  a  double  note 
of  admiration :  '*  and  by  a  motion  at  the  Indii- 
House,  carried  by  baUot  !'*  —  •*  Providence  re- 
duced to  an  alternative ! ! ! !  !** another  excla- 
mation by  notes  of  admiration  five  deepu  Then— 
for  the  declared  purpose  of  representing  the  idea 
as  the  fi«  pltu  ultra  of  inatiooallty  —  this  tad 
that  and  the  other  idea,  represented  as  irrational, 
is  said  to  be  pure  reason  when  compared  to  it 

The  ground  on  which  the  line  of  conduct  thus 
protested  against,  as  tendhig  to  reduce  Providence 
to  an  alternative,  is  censured,  is  that  of  its  befng 
too  great  a  power  for  human  imbecUitj  to  exer- 
cise, or  80  much  as  to  attempt  to  exercise,  over 
divine  omnipotence.  But  the  power,  the  supposed 
exercise  of  which  drew  from  the  reverend  aiTine 
the  apprehension  and  the  censure  exmessed  in 
the  above  passage  _  this  power,  if  in&sd  it  re- 
duced the  Supreme  Being  to  an  ahematht,  left 
hhn,  at  any  rate,  in  possession  of  an  alternative: 
and  an  alternative  which  does  not  present  itsdf 
to  human  conception  as  pregnant  with  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  distress. 

But  the  notion  which  represents  the  -common 
ceremony  of  an  oath  as  entailing,  and  without 
recovery^  guilt  ~  with  its  inseparable  appaite- 
nance,  future  }>unishment— on  the  violaton  of 
it,  —  and  this  independently  of,  and  over  and 
above,  whatever  may  be  attached  to  the  occasion, 
—  leaves  to  divine  omnipotence  no  alternative 
Bailiff  to  and  under  the  human  ma^strate,  the 
divine  functionary  has  given  bond  for  the  execn- 
don  —  the  constant  and  punctual  and  auie  exe- 
cution—of whatsoever  writ  shall  be  sent  fnm 
the  court  below  to  the  court  above :  for,  when  the 
idea  is  so  self-contradictory,  language  is  ata  los 
how  to  phrase  it. 

The  human  power,  whidi,  redudng  divine 
omnipotence  indeed  to  an  alternative,  leaves  it  at 
any  rate  in  possession  of  an  alternative,  is  not  pro- 
posed to  be  exercised  by  any  other  hand  than  one, 
and  that  the  hand  of  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
state :  the  power  which  leaves  omnipotence  no 
alternative,  is  a  power  which  any  and  every  in. 
dividual  in  the  state,  who  is  raah  enough  and 
foolish  enough,  may  exercise  at  any  time,  and 
any  number  of  times,  at  pleasure :  on  so  simple 
a  condition  as  that  of  getting  a  justice  of  peace 
to  join  in  the  performance  of  the  instantaneooa 
ceremony. 

God  made  man  afler  his  own  imas[e,  says  the 
text:  man  has  returned  him  the  compliment,  says 
I  forget  what  commentator.  **■  Every  num  his 
own  broker**  is  the  title  of  one  book ;  *-*  Evor 
man  his  own  lawyer"  of  another :  difficult  as  it 
is  for  any  (not  to  qpeak  of  every)  man  to  be  1^ 

•  Page  180. 
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2.  To  justice  H  is  not  of  any  the  amaUett 
use.  The  only  character  in  which  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  it  to  render  — in  which  it  has  ever 
been  supposed  to  render — service  to  justice, 
is  that  of  a  security  against  a  man's  doing 
what  (on  the  occasion  in  question)  he  has  en- 
gaged not  to  do :  viz.  assert  what  he  knoMrs 
or  believes  to  be  fidse.  But  that  in  this 
character  it  is  altogether  without  efficacy,  is 
matter  of  daily  and  unoontroverted  and  un- 
controvertible  experience.  On  the  part  of 
the  most  exalted  characters,  it  is  seen  every 
day  yielding  to  the  force  of  the  weakest  of  dl 
human  motives. 

Comparison  being  had  with  the  motives  of 
the  two  other  classes  —  viz.  the  self-regard- 
ing, and  the  dissocial — the  weakest  upon  the 
whole,  in  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  are  those 
which,  belonging  to  the  social  class,  may  be 
referred  to  the  head  of  sjmtipathy :  of  wnidi 
that  sort  of  sympathy  towards  an  individual, 
commonly  characterized  by  the  term  humanity, 
is  one. 

But,  of  an  descriptions  of  men  (hangmen 
perhaps  excepted,  butchers  certainly  not  ex- 
cepted,) the  lawyer,  and,  among  the  lawyers 
of  aU  nations,  the  English  lawyer,  is  he  on 
whom,  ■ — judging  from  situation,  from  habi- 
tual exposure  to  the  action  of  opposite  in- 
terest, or  from  historical  experience,  —  the 
principle  of  humanity  may  with  reason  be  re- 
garded as  acting  with  the  smallest  degree  of 
force.  For,  under  the  existing  mode  of  remu- 
neration (viz.  by  fees,)  there  is  no  other  class 
of  men  whose  prosperity  rises  and  fells  in  so 
exact  a  proportion  with  tiiose  miseries  of  man- 
kind which  it  is  in  their  power  to  increase  or 
decrease :  nor  any  set  of^men,  who  have  had 
it  80  effectually  in  their  power,  and  so  deter- 
nunedly  and  inexorably  m  their  will,  to  pre- 
serve Uiose  miseries  from  decrease.  Unifor- 
t«nately,  this  hostility  (though  undeniable) 
not  being  perceptible  without  such  an  insight 
into  the-system  of  procedure  made  by  them, 
ai  scarce  any  but  themselves  find  adequate 
inducements  for  obtaining,  can  never  be  ren- 


own broker,  much  more  his  own  lawyer,  no  man 
mt  anj  difficulty  in  being  his  own  Ood-maker : 
*na  when  a  man  has  made  his  Ood,  we  see  the 
"onof  work  he  fwits  him  ta  The  God  of  the 
soodiortofman  is  himself  a  good  sort  (tf  man  s 
bat  the  God  of  the  vulgar,  great  and  small,  is 
™t  the  God  of  Samuel  Johnson  was  _  a  devil, 
^^J|he  name  of  God  written  m  great  kttenon 

O  that,  In  making  his  God,  man  would  but 
gjtent  himself  in  making  him  for  his  own  use ! 
«»tno:  itia  not  for  his  awn  use,  it  is  not  for  his 
^benefit  at  least,  that  man  makes  his  God; 
2*ror  the  destruction  of  others,  of  all  others  who 
Jjwme  to  difier  from  him ;  and  who,  for  this 
jwenccare,  on  any  the  slightest  pretence,  doomed 
wnnotterable  torture  without  end  in  another 
JW,  together  with  such  as  can  be  inflicted  by 
™*  pfetcnt  and  readv.^repared  engines  of  the 
«^tt^iBtiateinthfit     *^         * 


dered  so  easily  perceptible,  as,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  rest  of  the  community,  it  were 
so  desirable  that  it  should  be. 

We^  as,  in  the  breast  of  an  English  law- 
yer, this  weakest  of  all  human  motives  cannot 
but  be — and  more  especially  in  the  breast  of 
an  English  lawyer  whose  acknowledged  ex- 
perience has  raised  him  to  the  situation  of 
judge,  —  in  that  situation  it  is  found  habi- 
tually strong  enough  to  overpower  whatever 
regard,  if  any,  is  lodged  in  the  same  bosom, 
for  the  ceremony  of  an  oath. 

Many  and  notorious  are  the  occasions  on 
which,  in  violation  of  their  oaths,  a  set  of 
jurjrmen,  —  for  the  purpose  of  screening  a  cri- 
minal from  a  degree  of  punishment  to  which 
the  legislature  has  declared  its  intention  of 
devoting  him,  —  ascribe  to  a  mass  of  stolen 
property  a  value  inferior  in  any  proportion  to 
that  which,  to  the  knowledge  of  everybody, 
is  the  real  one ;  and  this  under  the  eyes  and 
direction  of  a  never-opposing,  frequently  ap- 
plauding, or  even  advising  judge :  so  that  here 
we  have  in  perpetual  activity  as  many  schools 
of  perjury  as  there  are  courts  of  justice,  having 
cognizance  of  these  ttte  most  frequently  com- 
mitted sorts  of  crimes ;  schools  in  which  the 
judge  is  master,  the  jurymen  scholars,  and  the 
by-standers  applauders  and  encouragera. 

Not  that  there  exists,  perhaps,  any  other 
nation,  in  which  a  due  regard  to  veracity  on 
the  occasion  of  testimony  is  more  general 
But,  of  this  regard  (be  it  more  or  less  exten- 
sive,) the  cause  must  be  looked  for  in  the  influ- 
ence of  those  other  realfy  operative  securities, 
to  whidi,  in  compliance  with  usage,  this  de- 
lusive one  has  been  so  undeservedly  associa- 
ted. What  Ib  not  only  possible,  but  probable, 
is,  that,  in  the  production  of  this  regard,  the 
religious  principle,  the  fear  of  God,  has  no 
inconsiderable  influence.  What  is  certain,  as 
being  rendered  so  by  the  above  experience 
(not  to  mention  so  many  others  as  might  be 
adduced,^  is,  that  in  the  application  thus  sup* 
posed  to  DC  made  of  it,  the  religious  principle 
has  no  influence. 

Under  the  ceremony  of  an  oath  are  in- 
cluded, it  is  to  be  observed,  two  very  different 
ties, — the  moral,  and  the  religious.  The  one 
is  capable  of  being  made  more  or  less  binding 
upon  all  men ;  the  other  upon  such  only  as 
are  of  a  particular  way  of  thinking.  The  same 
formulary,  whidi  undertakes  to  draw  down 
upon  a  man  the  resentment  of  the  Deity  in 
case  of  contravention,  does  actually,  in  the 
same  event,  draw  down  upon  him  (as  expe- 
rience proves)  the  resentment  and  contempt 
of  mankind.  The  religious  tie  is  that  which 
stands  forth,  which  makes  all  the  show,  which 
offers  itself  to  view ;  but  it  is  the  moral  tie 
that  does  by  fiir  the  greatest  part  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  influence  of  the  former  is  partial  — 
that  ofthe  latter  is  universal:  nothing,  there- 
fore, could  be  amarkAf  greater  wealmess  and 
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imprudence  than  to  cultiyate  tbe  former  only, 
and  neglect  the  latter.  As  to  the  religious 
tie , —  not  only  are  there  many  on  whom  it 
has  no  hold  at  all  —  but  in  those  on  whom  it 
has  a  hold  as  well  as  the  moral,  that  of  the 
moral  is  beyond  comparison  the  strongest. 
Can  anybody  doubt,  that  among  the  English 
clergy  (for  example)  believers  are  more  abun- 
dant than  unbelievers  ?  Tet,  on  some  occa- 
sions, oaths  go  with  them  for  nothing. 

What  gives  an  oath  the  degree  of  efficacy 
it  possesses,  is,  that  in  most  points,  and  with 
most  men,  a  dedaration  upon  oath  includes  a 
declaration  upon  honour:  the  laws  of  honour 
enjoining  as  to  those  points  the  observance  of 
an  oath.  The  deference  shown  is  paid  in 
appearance  to  the  religious  ceremony :  but  in 
reality  it  is  paid,  even  by  the  most  pious  re- 
ligionists, much  more  to  the  moral  engage- 
ment than  to  the  religious. 

It  is,  in  truth,  to  the  property  which  the 
ceremony  of  an  oath  possesses,  of  weakening 
the  power  of  the  only  really  efficacious  secu- 
rities, that  what  influence  it  has  is  confined. 
In  the  character  of  a  security  for  veracity, 
take  it  by  itself,  it  is  powerless,  and  may 
plainly  be  seen  to  be  so. 

Applied  to  judicial  testimony,  if  there  be 
an  appearance  of  its  exercising  a  salutary 
influence,  it  is  because  this  supposed  power 
acts  in  conjunction  with  t^o  reid  and  efficient 
ones :  the  power  of  the  political  sanction,  and 
the  power  of  the  moral  or  popular  sanction. 
When,  to  preserve  a  man  from  mendacity, 
— in  addition  to  the  fear  of  supernatural  pu- 
nishment for  the  profimation  of  the  ceremony, 
a  man  has  the  fear  of  fine,  imprisonment, 
pillory,  and  so  forth,  on  the  one  hand ;  the 
fear  of  infemy,  the  contempt  and  hatred  of 
all  that  know  him,  on  the  other ;  it  is  no 
wonder  that  it  should  appear  poweriul.  Strip 
it  of  these  its  accompaniments -1- deprive  it 
of  these  its  supports — its  impotence  appears 
immediately. 

*  But  of  a  case  in  which  it  is  thus  deprived 
of  its  supports, — and  in  whidi  impotence, 
complete  impotence,  is  the  consequence  — ^the 
notorious  consequence  of  such  deprivation, 
— the  bare  word  custom-house  oaths  is  suf- 
ficient to  present  to  view  the  complete  ex- 
emplification.* 

So  long  as  two  forces,  pointing  towards  the 
same  object,  are  followed  to  a  certain  degree 
by  the  effect  they  aim  at,  without  its  being 
apparent  in  what  proportion  they  have  re- 
pectivel^  contributed  to  the  common  end ; 
the  credit  of  the  result  may  be  given  to  which- 
ever of  the  two  is  most  in  fevour.  Watch 
them,  and  catch  them  acting  separately,  or 
in  oppontion :  then  if  the  time  to  see  how  fer 
the  credit  given  has  been  diie.  In  certain 
cases,  the  tie  of  an  oath  is  seen  to  have  a 

•  By  I  A  2  W.  IV.  c.  4,  dedaradons  were 
substituted  to  oaths  in  this  department.  _  Sd, 
tf  this  CoUectiom. 


powerful  effect  upon  mankind.  Where?— bi 
what  cases  ?  Where  the  force  of  pubHe  opi- 
nion acts  under  its  command :  wtuere  it  em- 
ploys itself  in  insuring  the  veracity  of  parses 
or  witnesses  in  courts  of  justice  (espedallj 
in  civil  causes :  or  in  criminal  ones,  where 
felsehood  has  not  the  plea  of  compassioD  or 
self-preservation  to  extenuate  it.)  In  other 
cases,  oaths  are  cobwebs,  or  at  best,  hairsw 
In  what  ?  In  all  in  which  the  force  of  public 
opinion  rans  counter,  or  does  but  wiUihold 
ito  aid :  in  the  case  of  jurymen's  oaths,  in  s 
variety  of  instances :  in  the  case  of  a  variety  of 
other  offices :  in  the  case  of  university  oaths : 
in  the  case  of  custom-house  oaths :  in  the  case 
of  subscriptions,  —  which,  considering  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  act,  and  the  avrfiilneas  of  the 
subject,  may  be  placed  on  the  same  line  with 
oaths. 

If  you  wish  to  have  powder  of  post  taken 
for  an  efficacious  medicine,  try  it  with  opium 
and  antimony :  if  you  wish  to  have  it  taken 
for  what  it  is,  try  it  by  itsel£ 

That  in  England,  in  the  govermng  part  of 
the  public  mind,  there  has  idwa]^  prevailed  a 
sort  of  tadt  sense  of  the  inefficacy  and  in- 
utility of  this  ceremony  in  the  character  of  a 
security  for  testimonial  veracity,  is  evidenced, 
not  by  any  explicit  verbal  declarations  indeed* 
but  by  tokens  still  more  trustworthy — hj 
long-continued  practice. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  inquiries  carried  on 
by  the  House  of  Commons  —  wheth^  by  the 
whole  House  in  the  form  of  a  committee,  or 
by  detached  committees — no  oath  is  adni- 
nistered  (at  least  in  general  practice)  to  any 
persons  exi^nined  in  the  character  of  wit- 
nesses. The  ceremony  is  suffered  to  remain 
unperformed.  Why  ?  Because,  none  of  tiie 
really  efficient  securities*  being  wanting,  the 
want  of  this  inefficient  one  is  thought  not 
worth  supplying. 

This  branch  of  the  legislature,  not  poesess- 
ing,  like  the  other,  ordinary  ju^dal  powers^ 
possesses  not  (it  may  be  said)  the  power  of 
exacting  the  performance  of  this  cereoHmy. 
Be  it  so:  but  this,  instead  of  a  refutation  of 
the  proposition  above  advanced,  is  a  oonfinna- 
tion  of  it.  Is  legislation  of  less  importance 
than  judicature  ?  So  fiir  from  it,  the  impor* 
tance  of  an  act  of  legislation  is  to  that  of  an 
act  of  judicature,  as  the  whole  number  of  suIk 
jects  in  the  empire  is  to  2.  Is  information 
concerning  matters  of  fact  less  necessanr  to 
constitute  a  just  ground  for  an  act  of  legisla- 
tion than  for  «n  act  of  judicature  ?  Nor  that 
neither. 

Had  the  performance  of  this  ceremony  been 
really  necessary,  or  be«i  really  thought  neces. 
sary,  to  the  forming  of  sufficient  grounds  for 
legislation,  would  the  most  efficient  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  supreme  power  haf« 

*  Sul^jeetion  to  interrogation  MTodMrM,  backed 
by  fear  of  punishment  and  of  ksi  of  reputation* 
to  enforce  compliance. 
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scquiesced  thus  long  under  the  ncm-posaesiion 
of  it? 

Conceire  the  courts  of  justice  throughout 
the  country,  all  of  them  abundantly  provided 
with  the  power  of  administering  oaths,  all  of 
them  destitute  of  the  power  of  applying  pu- 
nishment, —  in  what  degree  of  vigour  would 
have  been  the  power  of  these  courts  ?  For 
what  length  of  time,  in  that  case,  would  so- 
ciety have  held  together? 

I^  in  the  character  of  a  security  for  testi- 
monial veracity,  this  ceremony  were  seriously 
looked  upon  as  possessing  any  considerable 
value, —  the  occasions  to  which  the  ordinary 
judicial  securities  &iled  of  applying,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  value  at  stake  is  equal  to 
any  pecuniary  value  that  is  ever  at  stake  in 
)udicature, — these  are  the  occasions  on  which 
this  supernatural  security  would  (at  least  sup- 
posing any  tolerable  degree  of  providence  or 
consistency  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  powers) 
have  been  resorted  to  with  particular  care. 
I  speak  of  the  cases  where  money  is  to  be 
received  by  individuals  at  any  of  the  public 
offices  instituted  for  that  purpose — ^the  Bank 
of  England,  the  Navy  and  Army  pay-offices, 
and  to  forth.    For  one  pound  paid  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  court  of  justice,  fiifity  or  a 
hundred  pounds  perhaps  are  paid  in  and  by 
these  non-judicial  offices.  In  these  pay-offices, 
there  being  no  adverse  party  to  contest  tiie 
clunu  all  Uiose  ordinary  securities,  to  the  ap- 
pUcation  of  which  the  diligence  of  an  adverse 
party  is  necessary  (cross-examination,  fiiculty 
of  counter-evidence,  and  soforth,)  are  of  course 
inapplicable.   For  the  protection  of  so  prodi- 
gious a  mass  of  property,  under  the  deficiency 
of  ordinary  securities,  what  does  legishitive 
providence  ?     Does  it  call  in,  with  peculiar 
•nxiety  and  exclusive  or  superior  confidence, 
this  extraordinary  security  ? — does  it  employ 
oath  without  punishment  ?   On  the  contrary, 
it  employs  punishment  without  oath.* 
Another  proof  of  the  inefficiency  and  inutility 
of  the  ceremony  of  an  oath,  in  the  character  of 
»  security  for  the  truth  of  testimony.  Of  the 
nodes  of  delivering  evidence — of  delivering 
what  is  equivalent  to  testimony, — that  whi^ 


*  In  some  of  the  above  cases,  the  tide  to  the 
nonej  rests  solely  upon  the  authentidtv  of  a 
•^pt,  an  Older,  or  other  voucher,  prodaoea  in  the 
aaractor  of  an  article  of  written  evidence.  In 
me  cases,  he  who,  instead  of  an  authentic,  pro- 
^nees  a  counterfeit  script,  suUecu  himself  to  the 
panbhment  (generally  capital)  appointed  in  case 
Ji  lorgery.*  In  others  of  these  cases,  the  mere 
l^tity  of  the  person  is  the  efficient  causes  of 
ntle.  In  these  cases,  he  who,  not  being  the  per- 
iOD  entided  under  a  certain  name  to  receive  a 
J^^  sum  of  money,  represents  himself  as 
Wn«  that  person,  and  receives  the  money  ac- 
f"duiglT,  subjects  himself  to  the  punishment 
vBRJoslly  capital)  appointed  for  this  offisnce, 
^wdet  the  name  ofpermmaHon. 

*  Capital  punishment  has  now  been  abolished 
»««chcaBe8,by  7  W.  IV.  and  1  Vict  c  84.— 


is  susceptible  of  having  the  ceremony  attached 
to  it,  is  but  one.  Of  the  modifications  of 
mendacity  (or,  what  is  equivalent  to  it,  the 
endeavour  to  gain  credence  for  fidse  focts,) 
that  which  is  chargeable  with  the  pro&nation 
of  this  ceremony,  —  that  which  is,  in  conse^ 
quence,  susceptible  of  the  appellation  of  per- 
jury, —  mendacious  deposition,  —  is  but  one. 
The  others  (as  we  have  seen)  are,  forgery 
commonly  so  called  (forgery  in  respect  of 
written  evidence ;)  forgery  in  respect  of  real 
evidence ;  fraudulent  obtainment ;  and  per- 
sonation.! For  the  prevention  of  these  mo- 
difications of  mold  fide  fidsehood,  punishment, 
simple  punishment,  has  all  along  been  trusted 
to :  without  any  assistance  from  the  ceremony 
of  an  oatii,  and  apparently  without  any  sus- 
picion of  deficiency  on  the  score  of  the  want 
of  such  assistance. 

True  it  is,  that  in  those  several  cases  it  may 
happen  to  the  species  of  firaud  which  is  not 
perjury,  to  be  supported  by  deposition  deli- 
vered to  a  court  of  justice ;  in  which  case, 
the  punishment  appointed  for  those  several 
offisnces  will  receive,  from  the  ceremony  of 
an  oath,  whatever  support  it  is  in  the  power 
of  that  ceremony  to  give.  But  this  is  but  a 
contingency ;  and  that,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, but  seldom  exemplified :  the  case  in  which 
the  punishment  annexed  to  these  ofiencea 
respectively  derives  no  support  from  the  oath, 
is  by  for  ^e  most  common  case. 

To  the  persuasion  thus  indicated  on  the  part 
of  the  governing  class,  add  the  like  persuasion 
as  indicated  on  the  part  of  all  persons  without 
distinction,  in  the  character  of  suitors  and 
their  law  advisers. 

Supposing  a  man  wrongfuUy  deprived  of 
the  possession  of  any  moveeible  thing  belong- 
ing to  him ;  and  supposing  him  to  demand 
restitution  of  it  by  the  only  species  olf  action 
by  which  specific  restitution  is  so  much  as 
professed  to  be  given ;  in  that  case,  if  the  de- 
fendant,— performing  the  ceremony  of  an  oath 
in  conjunction  with  twelve  other  men  speak- 
ing only  to  his  character,  and  not  so  much  as 
professmg  to  know  anything  about  the  mat- 
ter —  wiU  take  upon  him  to  say,  in  general 
terms,  that  the  plaintiff's  demand  is  not  a 
just  one,  —  the  plaintiff  therefore  loses  the 
cause  :  neither  can  any  question  be  put  to  the 
defendant  for  the  purpose  of  bring^  down 
from  generals  to  particulars  such  Us  self-re- 
gu^ng  and  self-serving  testimony  ;  nor  are 
any  witnesses  in  support  of  the  plaintiff's  de- 
mand permitted  to  be  examined.  The  man 
who  proffered  this  curious  kind  of  evidence, 
was  said  to  wage  his  law. 

By  what  exertion  of  fraud  or  imbecility, 
any  species  of  demand  (or  action,  as  it  is 
called)  was  thus  paralyzed,  or  why  one  spe- 
cies more  than  another,  are  questions  which, 
at  this  time  of  day,  must  be  left  to  the  in- 
dustry of  antiquarians.     In  point  of  foct,  so 

t  See  the  last  Chapter,  g  1. 
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it  is,  that  to  a  man  who  daiins  the  thing  it- 
self, this  species  of  defence  is  still  liable  to 
be  opposed ;  while,  to  the  man  who,  instead 
of  the  thing  itself  claims  money  in  the  name 
of  satisfaction,  this  same  sort  of  defence  is  not 
capable  of  being  opposed  What  has  been  the 
consequence  ?  That  the  action  of  detinue  — 
the  only  action  at  common  law  by  which  a  man 
can  dsiim  the  thing  itself — has  for  ages  been 
abandoned  altogether :  the  action  called  a«- 
iumpsit — the  action  by  which  a  man,  instead 
of  the  thing,  demands  money  under  the  name 
of  damages,  —  is  the  action  employed  in  lieu 
of  it.  Men — all  men — have  all  this  while,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  their  law  advisers,  chosen 
to  give  up  everything  moveable  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  call  their  own,  rather  than  trust 
to  tbis  supernatural  security,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  natural  ones. 

As  to  judges  (I  speak  of  English  judges, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  highest  stages 
in  that  office,)  the  contempt  universally  en- 
tertained by  them  for  this  ceremony  stands 
evidenced  by  every  day's  practice. 

No  jury  is  ever  impannelled,  but  their  en* 
trance  into  their  ephemeral  office  is  prefeced 
by  what  is  called  their  oath.  Each  man  bear- 
ing his  part  in  this  ceremony,  promises  that 
the  verdict  in  which  he  joins  shall  be  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence,  t.  e,  according  to  his  own 
conception  of  the  probative  force  of  the  evi- 
dence. What  is  the  consequence  ?  •That,  so 
ftr  as  in  relation  to  this  probative  force  (i.  e. 
as  to  that  one  of  the  two  sides  of  the  cause, 
to  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  probative 
force  applies)  there  is  any  ultimate  difference  of 
opinion,  some  proportion  out  of  the  twelve, 
any  number  from  one  to  eleven  inclusive,  has 
committed  perjury.  Lest  the  consummation 
of  this  perjury  should  be  delayed  for  an  in- 
convenient length  of  time,  a  species  of  torture 
has,  by  the  care  of  those  judges  by  whom 
the  foundation  of  this  species  of  judicature 
Mras  laid,  been  provided  for  the  purpose  :  a 
species  of  torture,  composed  of  hunger,  cold, 
and  darkness.  Hence  judicature  by  jury  is  a 
sort  of  game  of  brag,  in  which  the  staJce  b 
won  by  the  boldest  and  the  most  obstinate  : 
the^  or  he  remain  unperjured — all  the  others 
perjured.  Of  all  the  men  of  law  that  ever 
sat  upon  the  official  bench,  by  what  one  could 
this  carefiilly-manufiictured  and  perpetually- 
ezemplified  peijury  have  been  unknown? — 
by  what  one  of  them  was  it  ever  spoken  of 
as  matter  of  regret  ? 

On  the  contrary.  Englishmen  of  all  classes — 
•--non-lawyers  and  lawyers — have  been  at  all 
times  vying  with  one  another  in  their  admi- 
ration, their  blind  and  indiscriminating  ad- 
miration, of  an  institution  into  the  basis  of 
which  a  necessary  course  of  perjury  had  been 
wrought :  and,  at  the  same  time  (as  if  to 
crown  the  inconsistency)  the  oath,  the  sacred 
oath,  has  ever  been  sounded  in  men's  ears ; 
«•  if  in  that  consisted  the  principal,  if  not 


sole,  security,  for  wfaaterer  regard  for  justice 
is  looked  for  at  their  hands. 

Nor  yet  is  it  to  the  inetntable  perjury,  ths 
perjury  without  which  the  busmess  coidd  aoS 
go  on,  —  nor  yet  is  it  to  the  complacency  with 
which  this  really  accidental  accompaniment  is 
regarded,  —  that  the  proofii  of  the  contempt 
entertained  for  the  ceremony  by  all  clmsrt, 
judges  and  jurymen  as  well  as  suitors,  lawyers 
as  well  as  non-lawyers,  is  confined.  Business 
would  not  the  less  go  on,  although  effects  to 
which  jurjrmen  are  called  upon  to  set  a  value 
(the  true  value)  upon  their  oaths,  were  ac- 
cordingly to  be  appreciated,  appreciated  with- 
out exception,  at  their  true  value :  although 
a  purse  of  money,  with  money  of  the  real  value 
of  three  pounds,  were  appreciated  at  three 
pounds,  instead  of  being  appreciated  at  nine 
and  thirty  shillings.  Tet  what  sesdons  ever 
passes  over  at  the  Old  Bailey,  without  giving 
birth  to  instances,  more  than  one,  in  whidk 
effects,  known  by  all  mankind  to  be  worth 
three  pounds,  or  ever  so  much  more,  are  va- 
lued at  less  than  forty  shillings?*  Valued,  thus 
under- valued,  and  for  what  purpose?  For 
what  but  to  set  their  power  above  that  of 
the  law ;  and,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  legis- 
lature, consign  to  a  less  degree  of  punishment, 
some  criminal,  for  whom  a  ^eater  degree  of 
punishment  has  been  appomted,  by  parlia- 
ment ?  When  a  judge  is  really  displeased  with 
a  verdict,  his  practice  and  his  duty  is  to  send 
them  back  to  their  box,  or  their  room,  with 
a  recommendation  to  reconsider  it.  What 
instance  was  ever  known  of  a  judge  sending 
back  a  jury  with  a  recommendation  to  exo- 
nerate their  consciences  of  a  load  of  peijury 
thus  incurred  ?  On  the  contrary,  —  whether 
by  judges,  by  lawyers  of  other  classes,  or  by 
non-lawyers,  —  in  how  many  instances  has 
sudi  perjury  been  ever  spoken  of  with  any 
other  note  of  observation,  than  what  has 
been  expressive  of  approbation  and  applause  ? 
Mercy  —  humanity  —  such  are  the  eulogistie 
names  bestowed,  regularly  bestowed,  upon 
the  profimation  of  this  ceremony :  as  olien  as 
the  object  of  the  profanation  has  been  to  usurp 
a  power  lodged  by  the  constitution  in  other 
hands,  and  put  the  most  marked  contempt 
that  can  be  put  by  a  subordinate  aotbcMrity 
upon  superior  law. 

Blessed  effect  of  this  ceremony  and  its 
vaunted  sanctity  I  Judges  designating  by  the 
self-same  name  the  practice  they  punish,  and 
the  practice  they  encourage  1  Punishing  at 
one  time  —  promoting,  enforcing,  at  another 
— the  same  thing,  or  at  least  what  they  bid 
men  look  upon  as  the  same  thing:  foir,  to 
cause  two  things  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
same  thing,  what  shorter  or  more  effectual 
course  can  a  man  take,  than  to  call  them  by 
the  same  name  ? 

In  the  well-known  epigram  of  Prior,  the 

•  By  7&8  O.  IV.  c.  S9,  g  13,  theamoumis 
ni§ed  to  £6,  ^EtUi{fUM  Collection, 
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story  of  the  &t  man  in  the  crowd,  complain- 
ing, in  terms  of  impatience,  of  the  inconve- 
nience of  which  in  his  own  person  he  was  in 
so  great  a  degree  the  cause,  presents,  as  it 
flow*  firom  the  pen  of  the  poet,  no  other  sen- 
timenta  than  thurae  sentiments  of  ridicule  and 
pleasantry  which  it  was  intended  to  excite. 

Sentiments  of  a  somewhat  different  com- 
plexion may  perhaps  be  excited,  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  mischief  now  upon  the  carpet — 
that  of  perjury  —  when,  in  the  persons  of  the 
most  OKistaat  complainers  of  it,  and  indefiu 
tigable  dedaimera  against  it,  we  find  the  chief 
and  unceaaing  encouragers,  and,  as  fitf  as  en- 
couragement goes,  authors:  encouragers  in 
every  mode  and  form  in  which  encouragement 
can  be  administered,  —  example,  precept, 
commendation,  reward,  punishment :  punish- 
ment attached,  not,  as  might  have  been  sup- 
posed, to  the  incurring  of  tiie  guilt,  but  to  the 
abstaining  or  omitting  to  incur  it; — the  pu- 
nishiifnt  here  spoken  of  being  not  that  which 
is  administered  in  ceremony,  half  a  dosen  times 
perhaps  in  the  year,  with  the  professed  view 
of  curbing  it,  but  that  which  is  administered 
without  ceremony  every  day  in  the  year,  not 
merely  in  the  deogn,  but  with  the  indispu- 
table effect,  not  merely  of  promoting,  but  of 
•ecuring,  the  perpetration  of  it.* 


•  "  Oaths*'  the  seed,  *'  perjury*'  the  **  ?Mr- 
vet/L**  Such  is  the  husbandry  which  by  BUck- 
■tone*  is  spoken  of  as  actually  tninued ;  and  of 
vhkh,  by  the  mentioo  made  of  u  in  these  terms, 
his  disapprobation  is  pointedly  enough  declared. 
O  yes!  bad  indeed  was  such  husbandry  in  thai 
MM.  And  why  in  that  case  ?  Because,  in  that 
cue,  the  husbandman  was  a  competitor  in  trade : 
the  judge,  or  the  prscddooer,  in  a  rival  set  of 
judicatories ;  which—  thouch  (under  the  auspices 
of  the  fee-fathering  systeml  united  by  a  coounon 
interest  with  his  own  —  haa  also  for  a  source  of 
rivalry  sod  discoid,  its  separate  interest  Never 
can  he  bring  himself  to  speak  without  a  sarcasm, 
of  the  busiiMasof  those  decayed  and  petty  traders 
(oQce,  in  the  good  old  times,  at  the  head  of  the 
^ide,)  whom  the  vast  firm  to  which  he  belongs 
have  DOW,  for  such  a  length  of  time,  kept  like 
tasds  under  a  harrow.  Viewing  in  every  rival 
•a  usurper,  he  grudges  them  even  thefar  wretched 
totmoi  in  the  trade  of  wickedness. 

On  this  occasion,  could  he  but  have  looked  at 
home,. had  the  range  of  his  optics  been  some- 
what nxKre  extensive,  and  somewhat  more  under 
eonunand,  _  he  would  have  Uiougfat  a  second 
^me,  before  he  had  hasarded  an  imputation  so 
*""l7  retorted,  and  with  such  increase  of  force. 

In  the  nursery  of  a  spiritual  court  is  no  such 
fifcing  frame  as  tikirp'boM  ->  no  such  horticul- 
^>^n*t  ts  a  lord  chieQustice.  In  the  spiritual 
°<>i*ery^  pequry  is  but  a  sort  of  weed. an  acd- 
oatal  product:  the  system,  if  vwrpoeeip,  is  at 
{^  not  avowedlp^  directed  to  the  producdon  of 
tts  when  it  does  spring  up,  the  cause  of  its 
S>ovth  is  not  in  the  cultivator  only,  but  in  the 
*<«^ukewise.  But  fai  the  profone  nursery,  the 
^vsuyr  is  actively  and  conspicuously  employed 
<o/ordnp  it:  nor  is  that  soil  to  be  seen  anywhere 
n»  which  it  can  Ail  to  grow. 

« II.  344;  and  see  IV.  361. 


§  3.  Mischievoueness  of  Oaths. 
IneflScadous  as  is  the  ceremony  of  an  oath 
to  all  good  purposes,  it  is  by  no  means  inef- 
ficacious to  bad  ones. 

Shift  the  scene,  —.give  to  another  set  of  Uw- 
yers  the  benefit,  —  and  peijury  now  becomes 
pious.  Employ  it  (as  above)  in  the  jury-box,  to 
debilitate  the  understanding,  as  well  as  taint  the 
morals,  of  the  people,  and  thus  render  them  pas- 
sive tools  and  uoresisting  victims  in  the  hands  of 
this  domineering  and  now  uppermost  set;  and 
the  choicest  epithet,  how  incongruous  soever,  is 
not  too  good  for  iL 

Pious  is,  of  all  others,  the  epithet  chosen  by 
Blackstoneb  for  neijury.  when  (under  the  direc- 
tion of  common-law  judges)  employed  by  jury- 
men to  rescue  criminaLi  from  a  punishment  to 
which  they  have  been  devoted  by  the  legiakture. 
'*  Pious  perjury:**  as  who  should  say -.loyal 
treason,  humane  assassination,  honest  peculation, 
chaste  adultery,  /ftimantf  pegury  ~  yes,  in  this 
cas&  beyond  dispute :  fnoral  pequry —even  that 
might  pass :  but,  of  all^  imaginable  eulogistic 

affix 

...  ,  contra- 

diction in  terms  ?  Why,  but  to  reconcile  to  the 
practice  those  pious  persons,  who,  koking  down 
upon  morality,  look  up  only  to  piety,  as  that  in  . 
comparison  <tf'  which  all  other  objecu  are  unwor- 
thy of  regard.  With  these  —  whatsoever  of  hu* 
manity,  or  utility  in  any  other  shape,  might 
wear  predicable  of  the  practice  — the  impiety 
of  it  might  be  apt  to  be  considered  as  an  objec- 
tion to  it,  and  that  otyection  an  insuperable  one. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  Give  them  to  understand, 
that  (in  this  instance  at  least,)  peijurious  as  the 
practice  is,  here  may  still  be  piety  in  it,  — the 
ol^ection  is  removed,  and  **  everything  is  as  it 
should  be."  When  every  other  argument  fails, 
then  is  the  time  to  try  what  can  be  done  by  a  bold 
paradox :  the  bolder  it  appears,  the  more  diflicult 
It  is  for  the  disciple  to  be  persuaded,  or  to  suffer 
himself  so  much  as  to  entertain  the  suspicion, 
that,  without  some  sufficient  reason  at  bottom,  so 
great  a  master  would  havegiven  utterance  to  iL 

In  the  eye  of  the  man  oHaw  (not  to  speak  at 
prnent  of  the  priest,)  whether  an  act  be  right  or 
wrong,  ia  a  question  that  depends  never  on  the 
act  itoelf,  but  always  on  the  quality  of  the  persons 
by  whom  it  is  practised. 

Practised  by  a  "  bishon,"  that  bishop  being 
•  PPio^  **  subornation  of  perjury''  was  a  bad 
thing :  no  jAety  in  it :  sheer  »•  wickedness,"  and 
nothmgelae.0  On  this  occasion,  a  system  of  con- 
trivance ia  reported,  by  which,  — when  a  clerk 
(meaninff  here  by  a  clerk,  perhaps  a  clergyman 
onlv,  perhaps  any  man  who  could  read)  —  when 
a  clerk  had  in  a  capital  crime  been  defendant,  — 
if  in  that  character  he  had  been  convicted  by  a 
^7  jury,  he  used  to  be  saved  from  punishment : 
the  contrivance  consisting  in  making  him  pass 
through  the  formality  of  a  sort  of  ruw  trial,  in 
which  the  bishop  sat  as  judge ;  the  jury  being,  a§ 
Judge  and  Reporter  Hobart  represenu  it,  "  com- 
pounded  of  derksand  laymen  ^*^or  as  Blackstone, 
referring  to  Hobart,  finds  it  more  convenient  to 
misrepresent  it,  "  composed  of  twelve  derks." 

On  every  such  occasion  (to  take  the  account  of 
the  matter  from  BUudutone)  might  be  seen  '<  a 
vast  complication  of  peijury  and  subornation  of 
peijury,  in  this  solemn  force*'  (so  he  calls  it)  *«  of 
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1 .  Under  the  name  of  tbe  mendaeity4icencp, 
will  be  hereafter  treated  of,  at  fiill  length,  one 
of  the  principal  among  the  devices  by  which, 
under  tiie  fee-gathering  system,  judges — the 
authors  of  unwritten  law  in  both  its  branches, 
the  main  or  substantive  branch,  and  the  ad- 
jective branch,  or  system  of  procedure— have, 
with  so  disastrous  a  success,  pursued  the  ends 
—  the  real  ends  —  under  the  fee-gathering 
system  the  only  ends —of  judicature.  It  is 
by  the  licence  granted  to  naendadty  on  both 
sid^  of  the  cause,  that  judges  have  given 
encouragement  and  birth  to  their  best  cus- 
tomers, the  maid  fide  suitors.  It  is  by  means 
of  -the  vain  and  pernicious  ceremony  of  an 
oath,  that  they  have  been  enabled  to  grant 
and  vend  the  mendacity-licence.  The  punish- 
ment due  to  testimonial  mendacity  has  been 
artfully  attadied,  not  to  t^tinu>nial  menda- 
city, but  to  peijury :  not  to  testimonial  men- 
dacity in  all  cases  without  distinction,  but  to 
testimonial  mendacity  in  such  cases,  and  such 
cases  alone,  in  which  mendacity  has  by  their 
authority  been  converted  into  perjury :  which 
conversion  cannot  be  effected  without  the 
previous  ceremony  of  an  oath ;  of  which  cere- 
mony they  have,  at  pleasure,  caused,  or  for- 
borne to  cause,  the  performance :  and,  when 
the  religious  ceremony  has  been  withheld, 
they  have  not  only  exempted  the  offence  from 
punishment,  but,  by  exempting  it  from  punish- 


a  mock  trial :  the  witnesses,  the  compurgatorB** 
(twelve  of  tnein)  *^  and  the  jury,  being  all  of 
uem  partakers  in  the  guilt :  thedelinciuent  part^ 
dbp,  tnoueh  convicted  before  on  the  clearest  evi- 
dence, and  conscious  of  his  own  offence,  vet  was 
permitted,  and  almosicamvelled^  to  swear  himself 
not  guilty :  nor"  (adds  he)  *^  was  the  good  bishop 
himielf,*^  {good  being  the  epithet  applied  to  this 
papist  to  make  the  sarcasm  the  more  caustic ;) 
^*  the  good  bishop  himself,  under  whose  counte- 
nance ttiissceneotwickedness  was  daily  transacted, 
by  any  means  exempt  from  a  share  in  it.*' 

Against  this  *^  pe^urv  and  subomadon  of  per- 
jury/* lest  our  inoignation  should  not  be  strong 
enough,  the  learned  commentator  sets  out  with 
infbnning  us,  that  *^  in  the  beginning  of  the 
(then)  last  century  it  was  remarks  on  with  much 
indignation  by  a  learned  judge,**  viz.  Judge  Ho- 
bart,  whose  reports  constitute  the  autibority  to 
whidi  he  refers.^ 

On  this  occasion,  the  learned  judge,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  —  without  any  apparent  scruple, 
reserve,  or  affected  delicacy,  such  as,  in  this  age 
of  refinement  a  non-lawyer,  an  unlicensed  person 
at  least,  misht  be  expectea  to  observe  —  speaks 
out,  and  calls  things  Vy  their  names.  '*  The  per- 
juries, indeed,**  auoth  he,  "  were  sundry :  one  in 
the  witnesses  ana  compurgators :  another  in  the 
jury,  compounded  of  clerks  and  laymen :  and  of 
the  third,  the  judge  himself  was  not  dear,  idl 
taming  the  solemn  trial  of  truth  by  oath,  into  a 
ceremonious  and  formal  lie.*' 

As  to  the  ceremony  of  riding  off  on  the  backs 
of  twelve  oompureators  j  in  dvil  cases,  to  a  great 
extent,  under  Uie  learned  judge's  own  sort  oflaw, 
it  then  was,  and  still  is,  law  at  this  day.^  It 
might  be  brought  into  exerdse  any  day,  and 

•  Hob.  289,  291.         b  Wager  of  Law. 


ment,  they  have  exempted  it  from  lo 
also. 

2.  The  ca'emony  having  acquired  a  tech- 
nical denomination,  that  of  an  oaih  ^  a  sab- 
stantive  which  is  understood  to  have  for  ita 
quasi-conjugate  the  verb  to  swear — ^religioaisti 
of  different  descriptions  (in  particuliu'  tliose 
called  Quakers)  have,  by  a  principle  of  reli- 
gion, been  prevented  fix)m  tddng  a  part  in  it. 
The  consequence  has  been  a  licence,  inter  aKa, 
to  commit,  to  the  prejudice  as  well  of  Qaa- 
kers  as  of  all  other  persons,  every  imaginiibk 
crime,  of  which,  in  whatsoever  number,  Qvbb^ 
kers,  and  they  alone,  shall  have  been  perci- 
pient witnesses. 

From  the  class  of  wrongs  called  dvt^  the 
licence  has,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  in 
case  of  a  Quaker  witness,  been  withdrawn ; 
viz.  by  substituting  to  the  words  oo/A,  and 
iwear,  the  words  q/^rmo^tox,  and  toiemnbf  af- 
firm :  but  to  the  encouragement  of  the  daas  of 
wrongs  called  criminal  (to  which  dass  belong 
those  which  are  of  the  deepest  die)  the  Hcenoe 
continues  to  operate  with  unabated  force  and 
eflRcacy.* 

3.  The  last  which  shall  be  here  mentioned 
of  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  justice  by  this 
disastrous  ceremony,  is  one,  of  which,  on  the 
present  occasion,  a  short  hint  is  aU  that  can 
be  afforded. 

Of  the  mischief  done  to  justice  by  the  door 


would  be  every  d&jy  but  for  a  more  modem  quirk, 
by  which  the  original  quirk  is  evaded. 

As  to  the  ^^  ceremonious  and  formal  lie,**  it  is 
no  other  than  that  which,  under  his  own  sort  of 
law,  is  pronounced,  as  ofVen  as,  anooog  the  Rev, 
Dr.  Paley's  ^^  twelve  men  taken  by  lot  oat  of  a 
promiscuous  multitude,** «  any  difference  of  opi- 
nion has  place :  and  this  in  virtue  of  the  torture 
applied  with  the  knowledge  and  under  the  aatbo- 
nty  of  the  judge,  but  without  the  need  of  any 
work  and  labour  done  by  the  reverend  artificer, 
in  the  subomative  line,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
existence  to  the  lie:  not  to  speak  of  the  cases  in 
which  ^  the  pequry  (when  committed)  being  of 
the  pUmt  sort  recommended  under  that  name  by 
Blackstone  —  the  learned  judge,  ambitious  or 
taking  his  share  in  the  pnise  of  pi,ety,  makes 
special  application  of  that  ^countenance**  which, 
bad  the  judicatory  been  of  the  spiritual  law,  in. 
stead  of  the  common-law  dass,  would  have  made 
the  scene  of  penury  and  subornation  a  scene  of 
wickedness,  and  himself,  in  the  bitter  sense  of 
the  word  goodt  a  **  good  judge.** 

As  to  the  **  eompUeaHon'^  with  which  the 
mode  employed  on  this  occasion  by  these  eedesi. 
asdcal  juages,  for  the  giving  impunity  to  crimi- 
nals, appears  so  justQr  diargeaUe,  it  most  be 
imputed  to  a  comparauve  deficiency  in  respect  of 
those  associated  endowments  of  genius  and  cou- 
rage, which  with  such  brilliant  success  have  been 
displayed  by  their  lay  brethren  of  ibe  trade :  by 
so  simple  an  inventum  as  that  of  a  flaw  in  the 
indictment,  aU  this  ^ eompiicatum**  might  hire 
been  saved.       

*  By  9  Oea  IV.  c.  S3,  the  evidence  of  (^na- 
kets  is  taken  in  aflbmation  in  criminal  cascs^— 
£d,qfthisCoUsctum, 
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so  inocmsisteiitly  shut  against  evidence  from 
the  most  satisfiustofy  source,  viz.  confessional 
evidence,  if  presented  in  the  best  shape,  -— 
while,  to  evidence  from  the  same  source,  on 
condition  of  its  being  presented  in  some  less 
trustworthy  shape,  the  same  door  is  left  wide 
open,  —  mention  will  be  made  in  the  sequel.* 
To  an  exdusion  thus  prejudicial  to- justice,  it 
seems  as  if  the  ceremony  of  an  oath,  with  the 
prejudices  that  cluster  round  it,  had  been  in 
some  degree  necessary.     That  sacred  regard 
for  the  ceremony  of  an  oath,  —  that  awful 
sense  which,  if  it  ever  was  aUve,  is  seen  to  be 
so  effectually  dead,  in  judges  and  jur3rmen  — 
has  been  supposed  to  be  essentially  and  trem- 
blingly alive  in  robbers,  murderers,  and  incen- 
diaries.   If  (what  is  not  endurable)  a  man  of 
any  of  these  descriptions  were,  on  his  trial, 
to  be  sulijected  to  examination,  as  well  as  his 
accomplice,  on  whose  testimony  he  is  about  to 
be  convicted,  the  oath  so  regularly  tendered 
to  tiie  one  must  not  be  tendered  to  the  other, 
for  it  would  be  a  snare  laid  to  his  conscience : 
and  ^us  it  is,  that^  not  being  to  be  interro- 
gated upon  oatby  he  is  not  to  be  interrogated 
atalL 

Note,  that  to  one  who  is  really  innocent, 
neither  oath  nor  question  can  be  a  snare.  It 
is  only  on  the  supposition  of  his  being  the 
robber,  the  murderer,  or  the  incen<hary,  which 
he  is  supposed  to  be,  that  his  conscience  can 
be  afflicted  with  the  qualms  supposed  to  be 
infused  into  it  by  that  ceremony,  whidi  is 
trampled  upon  even  to  ostentation  by  jury- 
men and  judges. 

In  compelling  a  man,  in  the  character  of 
an  extraneous  witness,  to  declare  what  he 
blows  touching  a  transaction  in  which  he 
has  no  pecuniary,  or  other  reputedly  consi- 
derable, interest,  —  and,  on  the  occasion  of 
«ich  a  declaration  to  such  an  effect,  to  join 
a  the  ceremony  of  an  oath,~the  man  of  law, 
the  English  hiwyer  for  example,  finds  not  the 
WMUest  difficulty.  In  compelling  a  man,  in 
the  character  of  a  party— -in  the  character 
of  a  defendant  .^always  with  the  same  cere- 
'W)ny,  to  make  a  declaration,  in  consequence 
«  which  (if  tame)  he  may  find  himself  divested 
of  t*»e  possession  of  an  estate  to  any  magni- 
^de,  the  property  of  which,  till  the  question 
Md  thus  been  put  to  him,  he  had  conceived 
fp  apprehension  of  not  carrying  with  him  into 
hit  grave — the  man  of  law,  and  again  the 
*^^Jdi  lawyer,  finds  as  Uttle  difficulty. 

But  now  comes  another  case :  the  defendant 
»  under  prosecution  for  a  crime,  for  which, 
tf  convicted,  he  will  be  punished  with  death, 
^ow  then,  shall  a  man  thus  circumstanced 
w  put  to  his  oath?  Forbid  it,  religion  I  for- 
Md  It,  humanity  I  What!  subject  him  to  a 
J«Dptation,  under  which  it  is  not  possible 
^  mtM  not  sink !  force  him,  and  at  sucha 
I 
*  See  Book  IX.  EjFclution, 


time,  to  commit  perjury !  BSs  body  is  to  be 
sent  to  the  worms :  and,  before  it  has  time 
to  reach  them,  is  his  soul  to  be  consigned 
into  the  hands  of  the  devil  — of  the  devil, 
at  whose  instigation  the  crime,  if  committed, 
was  committed,  —  his  soul  to  be  consigned 
over  to  the  devil,  to  be  plunged  immediately 
into  hell  I 

Whence  comes  all  this  tenderness,  this 
delicacy,  this  difficulty  ?  It  arises  principaUy, 
if  not  entirely,  out  of  the  oath.  Take  the 
man  out  of  the  court  of  justice  — out  of  that 
place,  where  everything  that  passes,  passes 
in  the  fiice  of  day ;  where, —  either  by  threats, 
promises,  or  other  undue  influence!- by  threats 
of  severity,  by  promises  of  mercy  or  positive 
reward — the  idea  of  seducing  his  testimony 
from  the  line  of  truth  is  hopeless  and  without 
example ; — take  him  into  a  forest,  or  a  dun- 
geon —  into  a  recess  of  any  kind«  into  which 
no  third  eye  can  penetrate ;  in  this  case,  what- 
ever  he  may  have  been  made  to  say,  though 
to  his  own  indubitable  condemnation,  is  un- 
exceptionable evidence.  Why  ?  Because,  in 
that  case,  there  is  no  oath,  no  perjury :  if  his 
body  goes  to  the  worms,  and  his  soul  to  the 
place  of  endless  torment,  it  is  for  whatever 
he  has  done ;  it  is  not  for  what  he  has  thus 
said  —  it  is  not  for  the  perjury. 

But  the  mischief,  and  the  difficulty,  the 
inconsistency,  end  not  here.  Not  only  when 
life  may  be  saved  by  perjury,  may  not  the 
temptation  be  too  great  ?  May  it  not  also 
be  too  great,  when  liberty,  reputation,  pro- 
perty, the  great  bulk  of  a  large  property,  may 
at  this  price  be  saved  ?  and  so  down  to  a  fine 
of  five  shiUings?  Would  not  this,  too,  be  lay- 
ing a  snare  for  men's  consciences  ?  Was  not 
tins  the  cruelty  practised  by  the  wicked  judges 
of  the  9tar->chamber  ?  Could  it  be  proved  that 
a  judge  of  the  star-chamber  ever  folded  a 
piece  of  paper  in  three  folds —  would  not  the 
wretch  who  should  presikne,  at  this  time  of 
day,  to  fold  a  piece  of  paper  in  .three  folds, 
deserve  to  be  held  in  execration  by  all  pos*' 
terity  ? 

Thus  it  is,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  defendant, 
you  must  not  have  the  security,  the  supposed 
security,  that  an  oath  would  give :  and  be- 
cause you  must  not  have  the  sham,  the  hoi-* 
low  security  that  this  ceremony  could  give, 
you  must  not  in  this  same  ease  have  the 
real,  the  substantial  security  that  punishment 
would  give  —  punishment  applied  to  menda- 
city in  this,  as  in  any  other  cascf 


f  What^  then,  it  may  be  asked  ~  by  threaten, 
ing  a  man  with  inferior  punishment  in  case  of 
mendacity,  would  you  expect  to  see  him.  by  ve. 
radtv,  subject  himself  to  superior  pnnismnent? 
By  threatening  him  eventually  with  punishment 
short  of  death,  would  you  expect  to  see  him  sub* 
ject  himseir  for  a  certainty  to  the  very  punish- 
ment of  death  ?  No,  surely  t  nor  in  that  cane  is  it 
necessary  to  suhject  a  man,  in  case  of  mendacity, 
to  any  separate,  independent  punishment   Uii* 
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It  was  simply  in  the  character  of  a  security 
for  veracity,  and  in  respect  of  its  inefficiency 
and  inaptitude  in  that  character,  that  the 
ceremony  of  an  oath  fell  to  be  considered 
here.  Its  efficiency,  its  unhappy  efficiency, 
in  a  very  different  character,  that  of  an  in- 
strument of  tyranny  and  improbity,  by  serving 
to  bind  men  to  the  performance  of  engage- 
ments fraught  with  the  most  pernicious  con- 
sequences to  themselves  and  others*  belongs 
not  directly  to  the  present  purpose.  The 
purposes  to  which  it  has  thus  been  applied, 
belong  not  the  less  to  the  list  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  use  of  it :  but,  not  being  directly 
applicable  to  the  purpose  in  hand,  to  mention 
them  pro  memoriA  may,  in  this  place,  be  suffi- 
cient. 

Suppose  but  an  atom  of  punishment  at- 
tached to  the  profanation  on  its  own  account 
merely — on  its  own  account  merely,  and,  if 
that  be  the  case,  inseparably  attached  to  it ; 
to  fiir  as  that  supposition  extends,  so  ftr  the 
institution  of  an  oath  is  mischievous,  and 
purely  mischievous.  It  gives  to  man,  weak, 
frail,  sinful,  wicked  man — it  gives  to  man 
pro  tanto  (so  he  be  but  clothed  in  temporal 
authority)  the  command,  the  absolute  com- 
mand, over  a  proportionable  part  of  God's 
power — applicable  to  the  worst,  as  easily  as 
to  the  best  of  purposes.  It  makes  man  the 
master,  God  his  servant :  and  not  his  servant 
only,  but  his  slave — his  slave  bound  to  a  de- 
gree of  unerring  obedience  such  as  no  human 
master  ever  received,  or  could  have  received, 
from  any  slave. 

Attach  to  the  ceremony,  and  thence  to  the 
pro&nation  of  it,  but  the  smallest  particle  of 
punishment,  and  that  particle  inseparable; 
then  has  every  man  a  sure  recipe  for  binding 
nimself^  and  any  such  other  man  as  the  in- 
fluence of  a  moment  can  put  into  his  power 
for  this  purpose,  —  for  binding  them,  with  a 
force  proportioned  to  the  quantum  of  this 
particle,  to  the  commission  of  all  imaginable 
crimes :  then  has  man,  by  grant  from  God 
himself,  a  power  over  God,  applicable  at  any 
time  to  the  purpose  of  converting  God  him- 
self into  an  accomplice  of  all  those  crimes. 

Let  this  be  the  supposition  built  upon,  then 

detected,  it  cannot  be  punished  in  any  case ;  de- 
tected, it  will  in  general  subject  him  to  the  proper 
punishment:  to  the  very  punishment  from  which, 
by  that  fresh  crime,  the  natural  consequence  of 
every  former  crime,  he  struggled  to  escape  fiom 
it 

Not  that,  even  in  this  case,  punishment  as  for 
mendacity  would  be  necessarily  without  its  use : 
for  a  man  who  is  innocent  has  everything  to  lose 
by  mendacity,  nothing  to  gain  by  it :  and  it  may 
happea  thst,  though  the  former  crime  which  be 
has  committed  may  not  be  susceptible  of  sufii. 
dent  nroof,  yet  among  the  lies  whidi  he  has 
uttered,  in  his  endeavours  to  escape  fVom  the 
imputation  of  such  his  former  crime,  there  may 
be  this  or  that  one  so  ill-contrived  ai  to  be  toa- 
ctpcible  of  the  dearest  refutation. 


would  Jephthah,  by  the  amount  of  this  inse- 
parable particle,^then  would  Jephthah,  had 
be  spared  hb  daughter,  have  been  punished  by 
God's  power  —  punished,  not  for  the  taking 
of  the  rash  vow,  but  for  the  breaking  of  it. 
Then  would  the  assassin  of  Henry  IV. 
(punished,  or  not  punished  for  making  the 
attempt)  have  been  punished,  and  by  divine 
vengeance,  had  he  refrained  from  m^ing  it. 
Assassination, — assassination  through  mo- 
tives of  piety,  is  the  naturaL  —  in  case  of 
consistency  the  necessary,  and. as  history 
testifies,  the  too  frequent,  —  fruit  of  the  po- 
pular persuasion  relative  to  the  nature  and 
effect  of  oaths. 

It  was  in  the  earliest  stages  of  society — 
in  those  stages  at  whidi  the  powers  of  the 
human  underatanding  were  at  the  weakest  — 
that  this,  together  with  so  many  other  artides 
in  the  list  of  supernatural  securities,  or  sab- 
ititutes  for  testimonial  veracity,  took  their 
rise.  Ordeals,  in  all  their  forms :  tri^  by 
battle :  trials  without  evidence  (understand 
human  evidence :)  trials  by  supernatural,  to 
the  exclusion  of  human,  evidence :  trials  by 
evidence  secured  against  mendacity  by  super- 
natural means  —  by  the  ceremony  of  an  oath. 
As  the  powers  of  the  human  understanding 
gain  strength,  invigorated  by  nouridiment  and 
exercise, — the  natural  securities  rise  in  value, 
the  supernatural,  understood  to  be  what  they 
are,  drop,  one  after  another,  off  the  stage. 
First  went  ordeal:  then  went  duel:  after 
that,  went,  under  the  name  of  the  wager  of 
law,  the  ceremony  of  an  oath  in  its  pure  state, 
unpropped  by  that  support  whidi  this  inefllU 
dent  security  recdves  at  present  from  those 
effident  ones  which  are  still  dogged  with  it: 
by  and  bye,  its  rottenness  standing  confrssed, 
it  will  perish  off  the  human  stage :  and  this 
last  of  the  train  of  supernatural  powers,  a^ 
tima  ecelicolum,  will  be  gathered,  with  Astres, 
into  its  native  skies. 

The  lights,  whidi  at  that  time  of  day  woe 
sought  for  in  vain  from  supernatural  interfo- 
rence,  are  now  collected  and  applied,  by  a 
watdifiil  attention  to  the  probative  force  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  and  a  skilful  appli- 
cation of  the  scrutinising  force  of  cross-ex- 
amination. 

§  4.  How  to  adapt  the  ceremony,  i/emplo^ftd, 
to  it$  purpo$€». 

Objectionable  as  the  ceremony  of  an  oetl^ 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  security  fbr  tiie 
trustworthiness  of  testimony,  has  appeared 
to  us  to  be ;  still,  if  it  is  to  be  applied  to  that 
purpose,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  oif  indifference 
to  know  in  what  way  the  little  efficiency 
which  it  possesses  may  be  made  as  great  ss 
possible. 

An  oath  acts  in  three  wa^ :  it  carries  with 

•'■  ''*"-  operation  of  three  different  ssadiont: 

religious  sanction,  from  its  nature  and 


it  the 
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» ;  of  the  legaJ  sanction,  whenever  pu- 
nishment has  been  attached  to  the  pro&nation 
of  the  ceremony,  as  such ;  of  the  moral  or 
popular  sanction,  because  that  which  points 
the  force  of  the  legal  sanction  upon  any  ob- 
ject, generally  points  at  the  same  time  the 
force  of  the  moral  sanction,  and  hrings  to 
bear  the  puniahment  issuing  firom  that  source, 
also. 

Suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  three  different 
sanctiona  concerned,  will  be  the  arrangements 
csikulated  to  raise  to  its  m*^im^^fp  the  salu- 
tary agency  of  the  ceremony,  as  applied  to 
the  purpose  in  hand.  The  practical  utility  of 
introducing  into  practice  this  or  that  particu- 
lar arrangement  on  the  occasion  in  question, 
will  depend  so  much  upon  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  each  respective  country —  upon  the 
prejudices,  and  humours,  and  caprices,  of  the 
people  and  their  rulers, — ^that  the  hints  which 
follow  on  the  subject  cannot  be  adapted  to 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  illustration. 
For  that  purpose,  a  concise  (and  as  it  were) 
»kort-hamd  mention  of  them  will  be  sufficient, 
without  attempting  to  enter  into  details,  dis- 
tinctions, modiifications,  or  justifications. 

L  Arrangements  for  adapting  the  ceremony 
of  the  oath  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  the 
force  of  the  reHgious  sanction :  — 

1.  Form  of  words,  appropriate  and  impres- 
sive.* 

2.  Different  form  of  words,  rising  one  above 
another  in  solenmity  and  impressiveness ; 
partly  according  to  the  importance  of  the  oc- 
cBsion,  as  measured  by  the  mischievousness 
of  the  offence,  according  to  the  modifications 


*  To  show  how  mnch  in  this  ease  may  depend 
sn  fonn,  when  in  substance  the  ceremony  is  the 
ssme,  I  have  heard  at  diffbent  times  many  more 
hwsncca  than  I  can  recollect  of  the  importance 
sttached  to  particular  forms  among  sea-faring 
men  and  other  individuals  belonging  to  the  un- 
lettered  classes'-  forms  not  esublished,  but  cast 
by  chance  in  each  man*s  particular  imajsnnadon. 
Say,  you  wish  your  ton^e  may  rot  on  —  say. 
yon  with  your  e^es  may  drop  out  of  your  head 
this  moment,  .^  if  yon  ever  saw  any  such  thing. 
Bysa  adjuration  in  some  such  form,  or  varying 
win  it  by  some  whimsical  embroidery  which  1 
naTe  now  forgotten,  and  which,  if  remembered, 
a  miaht  perluips  not  be  decent  to  repeat,  has  a 
Ban  been  made  to  bring  out  some  truth,  which, 
ffdieo,  he  had  masked  by  a  profosion  of  false 
Protestations,  uttered  without  scruple ;  and  which 
^d  not  have  been  extracted  fVom  him  by  all 
we  foree  that  could  have  been  brought  to  bear 
>Ppn  him  hi  a  court  of  justice. 

UBfoctnnately,  illustration  is  the  only  purpose 
worn  be  answered  by  this  obsenration.  The 
gwnparstiTe  impressivensss  of  each  such  formo- 
vr  depending  upon  the  inscrutable  texture  of 
■dividiial  idiosyncrasy,  it  can  never  be  applied 
*osDyjodidal  purpose;  urdess  possibly  at  the 
fgggsdon  of  a  partVi  apprised  by  habitual  in- 
terwmne,  of  bis  adversary*s  state  of  mind  in  this 
Jicipsct:  in  which  caae,  however,  it  would  alwajrs 
te  to  be  odtffrf  (since  it  could  never  on  sufficient 
*"*Vince  be  9ub§titut0d)  to  the  leguUr  oath. 


above  exhibited ;  partly  according  to  the  ap' 
prehension  of  fidsehood,  excited  by  the  indi- 
vidual circumstances  of  the  case  in  the  bosom 
of  the  judge. t 

3.  On  occasions  of  superior  importance, 
attitudes  and  gestures  directed  to  the  same 
end  —  lifting  up  the  hands  and  eyes  to  hea- 
ven,{  &c 

4.  Appropriate  graphical  exhibitions,  con- 
stituting in  this  view  a  regular  part  of  the 
furniture  of  every  court  of  justice.  Copy, 
in  painting  or  engraving,  of  the  death  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  (capitally  punished  on 
the  spot  by  divine  justice,  for  mendacious 
testimony  of  the  ieif-invettUive  or  se/f-ex- 
onerative  Idnd,)  a  subject  treated  by  Raphael 
in  one  of  his  cartoons.  Over  the  picture  or 
print,  explanations  and  applications,  in  cha- 
racters legible  to  all  spectators. 

5.  Other  appropriate  exhortations  and  ob- 
servations taken  from  scripture. 

6.  The  oath  administered,  not  by  a  lay- 
officer  of  the  court,  but  by  a  minister  of  the 
established  religion.)     On  extraordinary  oc- 


i-  With  a  view  to  solemnity  and  impressive- 
ness, the  choice  of  a  formulary  is  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty.  It  is  exposed  to  this  dilemma; 
employ  the  same  form  on  all  occasions,  the  most 
trilling  as  well  as  the  most  important,  —  applied 
to  the  most  important,  it  fails  of  being  so  im- 
pressive as  it  might  be  $  or  else,  when  applied  to 
the  least  unportant,  it  sounds  bombast  and  ridi- 
culous. Employ  divers  forms,  rising  one  above 
another  in  impressiveness,  ^  then  comes  another 
danger:  on  the  occasions  on  which  any  form  short 
of  the  most  imnressive  is  employed,  the  wimess. 
knowing  that  tnere  is  another  which  is  regarded 
as  more  efficacious,  may  conceive  lightly  of  that 
which,  on  the  occasion  in  (question,  is  tendered  to 
him,  and  regard  it  as  w.mtmg  in  some  particular 
which  is  necessary  to  endow  It  with  a  completely 
binding  force. 

The  only  effectual  remedy  would  be,  not  to 
employ  the  ceremony  at  all,  or,  if  at  aU,  only  on 
the  most  important  occasions* 

The  following  might  be  two  of  the  grada^ 
tions:  — 

the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  thd 
truth. 

If,  in  any  part  of  the  f  have  been  giving,  >   ^ 
testimony  I  (am  about  to  give,  > 

knowingly  utter  anything  that  is  fidse,  or  in  any 
respect  conceal,  disguise,  or  misrepresent  the 
truth,  I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  deserving  of 
the  wrath  of  Ahnighty  God,  and  of  the  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence  of  all  mankind. 

1  Scotch  covenanter's  oath. 

jl  On  the  ground  of  English  law,  ^  if  the  fk-* 
cuities  possessed  by  ecclesiastical  functionaries 
were  not,  by  a  sort  of  mutual  (^ough  tadt)  un* 
derstandmg,  set  down  among  the  sorts  of  talents 
better  kept  under  the  napkin  than  drawn  out  for 
use,  —  the  application  might  be  made  of  this 
principle  in  a  variety  of  obvious  instances:  — 

1.  In  a  bench  of  justices  of  the  peace,  sittin|^ 
in  genera]  sesskms,  it  seldom  happens  but  thai 
one  or  more  clergymen  are  spontaneously  pre* 
sent.  In  this  case,  the  principle  might  be  apjdiedi 
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C8«ion8  (th<s  witness  professiiigareligionotlier 
than  the  established)  —  power  to  die  judge 
to  call  in  the  assistance  of  a  minister  of  the 
witness's  own  religion,  for  the^  purpose.  On 
occasions  of  extraordinary  importance,  prayer 
by  the  minister,  short  but  appropriate. 

U.  Arrangements  for  adapting  the  cere- 
mony, on  extraordinary  occasions,  to  the 
purpose  of  pointing  the  force  of  the  political 
sanction:  — 

1.  In  front  of  the  station  of  the  witness, 
as  he  stands  up  to  deliver  his  evidence,  —  a 
table,  in  characters  large  enough  to  be  read 
from  every  part  of  the  court,  stating  the  pu- 
nishment for  perjury,  according  to  its  various 
gradations.  While  the  witness  is  pronoun- 
cing the  oath,  an  officer  of  the  court,  with  a 
wand,  points  to  the  particular  modification  of 
punishment  attached  to  the  particular  modi- 
fication of  peijury,  which  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  would,  m  case  of  mendacity,  be  in- 
curred.* 

without  the  smallest  additional  trouble  or  ex- 
pense. 

2.  At  the  assizes,  it  scarcely  ever  happens  but 
that  one  or  more  of  the  neighbouring  cletgy  are 
present,  drawn  by  curiosity  or  badness. 

3.  At  the  Old  Bailey,  in  the  intervals  of  meals, 
might  not  the  Lord  Mayor*s  chaplain  be  as  suit- 
ably and  profitably  employed  in  this  line  of  seri- 
ous service,  as  in  saying  grace  before  and  after 
meat  at  the  Mansion-house  ?  As  a  sira|de  specta- 
tor, the  OrdinaiT  of  Newcate  is  often  present 

4.  In  Westminster  Hall,  of  the  five  chiefii, 
three  are  commonly  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  in  that  character  give  title  (if  not 
occupation)  each  of  them  to  a  certain  number  of 
chaplains.  Might  not  these,  with  or  without  the 
assistance  of  omer  such  labourers  in  the  sacred 
vineyard,  suffice  amongst  them  for  the  discharge 
of  a  function  so  well  assorted  to  their  other  func- 
tions P  At  whatever  price  the  labour  was  esti- 
mated, the  chief  judge  of  the  chief  court  of 

auity  has  in  his  hands  assets  sin^^ularly  well 
dpted  to  the  purpose  of  affording  it  its  reward. 

6.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Speaker  has 
a  diaplain.  whose  duty  consists  in  offering  up 
prayers  and  thanksgivings,  which,  happily  for  his 
congregation,  they  are  not  obliged  to  join  in. 
Might  not  his  time  be  employed  to  rather  more 
advantage,  in  giving  solemnity  to  the  oaths  ad- 
ministered to  intnesses  before  committees  ? 

0.  In  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  for  the 
greater  advancement  of  piety  and  religion,  are 
contained  (as  everybody  knows)  in  no  inconsi- 
derable number,  dignities  and  other  benefices, 
composed  of  reward  altogether  pure  from  service. 
Would  the  reward  be  less  profitably  bestowed, 
if  senrice,  in  this  or  some  other  shape,  were  at- 
tached to  it 

Among  our  8azon  ancestors,  in  the  county 
couru  (at  that  time  competent,  as  they  should 
never  have  ceased  to  be,  to  all  sorts  of  causes,) 
the  minister  of  justice  never  sat  without  the  mi- 
nister of  reli^on  at  his  elbow. 

*  The  insutution  of  binding  a  man  to  his  good 
behaviour,  by  obliging  him  (in  the  language  of 
English  law)  to  enterlntoa  recognisance,  bean, 
in  one  respect,  an  analogy  to  Uiis  arrangement 
Considered  on  the  merelootingof  a  contract, an 


2.  On  extraordinary  occasioos  (for  example, 
when  the  temptation  or  the  pronenets  to 
mendacity  is  apprehended  to  be  particularly 
great,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  cause  im- 
portant,) a  curtain  draws  up,  and  duoorersa 
graphical  exhibition^  representing  a  coovick 
suffering  the  characteristic  pumshment  lor 
perjury,  whatsoever  it  be.  The  officer,  with 
his  wand,  directs  the  attention  of  the  i  * 
to  it,  as  above. 

IIL  Arrangements  for  adapting  the 
mony  to  iJie  purpose  of  potntmg  the  foree  oC 
tibe  moral  sanction :  — 

1.  In  the  wording  of  the  oath,  expremai 
distinct  reference  made  to  the  pnwishmeiii 
from  this  source,  as  well  as  from  the  religioaa^ 
In  the  event  of  mendacity,  the  witneaa  re- 
cognises himself  as  about  to  incur,  and  as 
meriting  to  incur,  the  contempt,  or  (accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  case)  the  abhorrenos 
of  all  good  men.t 

2.  bi  case  of  suspicion  of  fidsehood  (whe- 
ther arising  from  extraneous  eontradJctioB, 
from  self-contradiction,  from  inconsisteBcy, 
or  improbability,)  but  without  ground  saA- 
dent  for  prosecution ;  the  publicatioQ  of  this 
particular  part  of  the  evidoice  in  the  news- 
papers, authorized,  encouraged,  or  ordered, 
by  the  judge :  warning  given  of  this  arrange- 
ment to  the  witness  at  Uie  time.  Concerning 
the  publicity  to  be  given  to  judicial  eTaimna- 
tion  in  general,  see  a  subsequent  dupter  of 
this  Book.t 

3.  To  tUs  head  may  likewise  be  refierred 
the  several  arrangements  exhibited  under  the 

engagement,  an  agreement, — so  far  aa  the  oof- 
nizor  nimself  is  concerned,  and  without  advertfaig 
to  the  persons  joining  with  him  in  the  obliga- 
tion in  the  character  m  sureties,  the  operstion  is 
useless  and  nugatory;  to  what  end  empkj  the 
compulsive  force  of  law,  to  engace  a  man  la  eon- 
sent  to  submit  to  an  eventual  obligatioo,  wUcfa 
it  wouM  be  just  as  easy  to  impose  upon  Idm 
without  such  forced  consent,  as  with  it  t  The 
only  real  use  of  the  instrument  is  to  fix  the  peoal 
sum  which,  on  the  deprecated  event  in  queidai, 
a  man  will  have  to  pay ;  and  to  notify  to  him  the 
amount  of  it 

•f*  A  very  few  words,  indeed,  wdl  chosen  sad 
well  phM^ed,  will  be  sufficient  There  is  no  sort 
of  incompatibility  between  the  one  ofa^Kct  sal 
the  other.  Among  men  not  under  the  inflncnos 
of  religion,  an  oath  bearing  reference  to  rel^^ 
and  nothing  else,  is  in  danger  of  losinc  the  wholes 
or  a  great  part,  of  that  respect,  whid  nda^  be 
secured  to  it  by  a  prudent  attention  to  their  opi- 
nions. All  men  ofif^  to  be  under  the  injloencs 
of  reliffion — therefore,  whether  they  are  or  no, 
we  ou^t  to  deal  with  them  as  if  they  wen^is 
a  most  deplorably  self-deceiving,  thonsfa  nnhsp- 
pily  but  too  frequent,  logic  But  aepknaUs 
would  be  a  man's  own  error— depkraUe  the 
misfortunes  of  his  subjects — if,  on  any  piacticai 
occasion,  any  such  assumption,  any  conceit  thos 
hatched,  should  be  taken  up  by  him  in  ttwespa- 
dty  of  a  legiisUtor,  and  acted  upon  as  a  gnaad 
for  any  of  bis  measures. 
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two  former  he«dB.  Whatever  discounea  arid 
exhibitioiis  are  addressed  in  this  way  to  the 
witness,  make  their  way  at  the  same  time  to 
the  public  at  large,  and  through  that  channel 
(circuitous  aa  it  is^  are  reverberated  ttp<m  hira 
with  augmented  iorce. 

Preach  to  the  eye,  if  you  would  preach  with 
eifioacy.  By  that  organ,  through  the  medium 
of  the  imagination,  the  judgment  of  the  bulk 
of  mankind  may  be  led  and  moulded  almost 
at  pleasure.     As  puppets  in  the  hand  of  the 
showman,  so  would  men  be  in  the  hand  of 
the  legislator,  who,  to  the  science  proper  to 
his  function,  should  add  a  well-informed  at- 
tention to  stage  effect     Unhappily,  among 
the  abundantly  diversified  shapes  in  which 
severity  has  displayed  itself  in  penal  exhibi- 
tions, scarce  the  fiiintest  trace  of  ingenuity  is 
anywhere  to  be  found.  No  marks  of  any  pro- 
gress made  in  the  study  of  human  nature — no 
sign  of  any  skill,  or  so  much  as  thought,  dis- 
pky^  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 
Ends  are  scarce  so  much  as  looked  at.  Blind 
antipathy  is  the  spur— blind  practice  the  only 
guide.  To  do  (though  it  be  to  fidl)  as  others 
have  done  before  him^  is  each  man's  only  aim, 
is  each  man*s  highest  praise. 

Next  (if  not  superior)  in  importance,  to  the 
study  of  augmenting  the  efficacy  of  the  ce- 
remony by  these  corroborative  circumstances 
and  accompaniments,  is  the  attention  not  to 
spend  its  force  upon  the  air  ^^  not  to  consume 
it  upon  inadequate  objects —  nor  to  debilitate 
it  and  bring  it  into  contempt,  by  employing 
h  upon  occasions  in  which  its  utter  inefficacy 
is  demonstrated  by  experience :  not  to  perse- 
vere m  employing  it  in  the  character  of  a 
security  for  veracity,  in  cases  where  menda- 
city is  the  constant  and  notorious  result. 

The  following  are  such  forther  rules,  as 
may  with  advantage  be  observed  in  the  word- 
ing tnd  administering  of  the  oath :  — 

Bole  1.  Let  the  words  of  the  oath  be  pro- 
louneed  by  the  witness  himself:  not  simply 
hsard,  and  tacitly  assented  to,  as  they  issue 
from  the  mouth  of  a  third  person —  such  as 
the  pmon  by  whom  tiie  o^  is  said  to  be 
•dninistered. 

Reasons:  1.  A  ceremony — a  discourse  — 
win  naturally  appear  to  a  man  to  be  the  more 
miequivocslly  and  indisputably  his  own,  the 
more  sctive  the  part  is  which  he  takes  in  it. 
^^^hstever  issues  out  of  a  man's  own  mouth, 
^in  naturally  appear  to  him  to  be  more  com- 
P^ly  his  own,  than  what  he  silently  hears 
^vlule  spoken  by  another.  Silence,  says  the 
proverb,  gives  consent :  True ;  but  not  so 
d«v  and  unequivocal  a  consent  as  is  given 
hjr  direct  speech.  Where  the  inclination  is 
fchictant,  nothing  more  inventive  than  the 
Wgmation — nothing  more  flimsy  than  the 
^>l>ter(iiges  which  it  will  make  or  catch  at. 
i  did  not  hear—  I  did  not  attend— I  did  not 
<*>Wl»end:  no  excuses  too  weak  for  a  man 
VouVL 


to  pass  upon  himself,  howMever  It  be  with 
others.  What  you  yourself  pronounced,  you 
cannot  but  have  heard :  what  you  yourself 
pronounced,  you  cannot  but  have  attended 
to :  what  you  yourself  pronounced,  you  can* 
not  but  have  comprehended;  it  bang  that 
sort  of  proposition,  which  a  man  cannot  &il 
of  comprehoiding,  so  he  have  but  given  it 
that  measure  of  attention,  without  which  he 
could  not  have  pronounced  it.  Such  are  the 
bars  which  the  voice  of  conscience,  or  of  any 
monitor  from  without,  has  to  oppose  to  the 
propensity  to  evasion  in  the  case  of  audible 
enunciation,  but  not  in  the  case  of  silent 
auditorship. 

2.  Any  denunciation  of  infiuny,  though 
it  be  but  eventual  and  hypothetical,  is  re- 
flected upon  a  man  in  a  more  forcible  manner, 
when  the  mouth  item  which  it  is  known  to 
have  issued  is  his  own.  **  Thy  own  mouth 
condemneth  thee,  not  L"^  **  Out  of  thy 
own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee.*'t 

Rule  2.  In  the  words  which  the  wHiies^  pro- 
nounces, the  verbs  and  pronouns  should  be  in 
the  first  person*  /mmot,  Idechre,  and  so  forth. 
Reason:  This  teture  in  the  oath  is  ne- 
cessary to  give  complete  fidfilment  to  the 
intention  expressed  in  the  rule  last  preceding ; 
to  raise  to  its  maximum  the  force  of  the  in- 
flicted infiuny ;  to  raise  to  its  maximum  the 
force  of  the  impression  made  by  the  oath 
upon  the  miad  of  him  who  takes  it. 

This  form,  though  not  only  the  roost  ap* 
posite,  but  the  most  natural,  is  not  however 
so  necessary  as  to  render  the  opposite  form 
without  example.  The  form,  in  which  the 
judgment  eventually  passed  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  witness,  and  pronounced  by  the  wit^ 
ness,  is  expressed,  may  be  that  of  a  judgment 
passed  upon  it,  not  by  himself;  but  by  othertft 
viz.  the  authors  of  the  disposition  of  law,  by 
which  the  oath  is  instituted. 

Rule  3.  The  form  should  be  as  concise  ai 
is  consistent  with  the  preceding  niles. 

Reasons :  1.  In  proportion  as  a  discourse 
is  drawn  into  length,  especially  if  without 
material  addition  to  the  ideas  conveyed  by  it, 
the  impression  made  by  it  is  weakened. 

2;  Where  witnesses  are  numerous  (es- 
pecially where  the  time  allowed  for  the  ex- 
amination is  limited  and  scanty,)  the  time 
consumed  in  this  way  may  be  a  material  ob- 
ject, in  respect  of  vexation,  expense  and  de- 
lay ;  and  at  any  rate,  in  respect  of  the  time 
consumed  on  the  piirt  of  the  judge. 

§  5.  Oatht,  how  applied  a$  a  ucvrityfor  ikt 
tnutworthvMU  of  tesiimor^,  under  past  and 
present  eytteme  of  law. 
Under  the  original  Roman  law,  the  cere- 
mony of  an  oath  (as  already  mentioned^)  does 

•  Job  XV.  fl.  t  Ltthe  xix.  28. 

$  See  last  Chapter,  g  3. 
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not  appear  to  have  been  employed  in  general 
on  the  oecasion,  nor  consequently  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  securitieB  for  the 
truth  of  testimony.  Not  extending  in  general 
to  what  are  commonly  called  assertory  de^ 
elanitions,  it  must  have  been  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  those  occasions  on  whidi  it 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  appellatioB  of 
a  promissory  oi^. 

At  one  period  or  other,  on  here  and  thef« 
an  occasion,  the  ceremony  does  indeed  appear 
to  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose.  But 
if  the  intention  was  resdly  sincere,  so  shallow 
was  the  conception,  so  clumsy  the  manipu-r 
lation,  that  the  interests  of  truth  seem  upon 
the  whole  rather  to  harve  suffered  by  it,  t&an 
to  hare  been  serred. 

An  oath,  in  so  frr  as  a  breach  of  the  en« 
gagement  is  exposed  to  detection,  operates, 
it  is  true,  as  a  chedc  to  mendacity.  But,  if 
the  breadi  of  it  is  entirely  covered  Stem  de- 
tection, it  operates,  —  in  here  and  there  a 
mind  of  ihore  than  common  delicacy,  as  a 
check  to  mendacity,  — but  on  minds  of  vul- 
gar mould,  rather  as  an  encouragement.  By 
presenting  a  colour  of  efficiency  to  a  check 
whidi  in  reality  amounts  to  nothing,  it  fur- 
nishes a  certificate  of  veracity  to  any  liar 
who  thinks  fit  to  apply  it  to  that  use.  It 
gives  him  credit  for  virtue  wfaidi  he  does 
not  possess ;  secures  to  htm  all  the  profit  of 
mendacity  without  any  of  the  risk ;  and  en- 
ables him  to  combine  the  benefits  o£  menda- 
tdty  with  the  reputation  of  the  opposite 
virtue.  When,  by  the  tie  of  so  awful  a  sanc- 
tion, a  man  is  bound  to  the  observance  of  the 
laws  of  truth, —  can  you,  without  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  charity,  rduse  to  take  him  at 
his  word  ?  Such,  on  these  occasions,  is  the 
jmnt  cry  of  the  hjrpocrite  and  the  dupe. 

In  case  of  fiilsity,  the  testimony  given  by 
a  man  is  the  more  thoroughly  expcMcd  to  de- 
tection, —  in  the  first  place,  the  more  parti- 
cular and  drcumstantaal  it  is  at  the  first 
delivery, —  in  the  next  place,  the  more  com^ 
pletely  it  is  subjected  to  the  test  of  cross- 
examination.  Remove  thfis  test,  you  already 
grant  to  mendacity  a  sort  of  h^-licenoe. 
But  if,  instead  of  calling  upon  a  man  for 
particulars,  you-adnut  of  a  declaration  in  ge- 
neral terms,  —  nothing  is  more  easy,  more 
natural,  or  more  common,  than,  by  the  gene- 
rdity  ik  those  terms,  to  render  the  licence 
complete. 

Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  effect.  More  than 
one  cause  (speaking  of  psychological  causes) 
may,  any  of  them,  have  been  adequate  to  the 
production  of  it.  In  some  instances,  fraud : 
the  futility  of  the  remedy  being  understood 
by  the  hand  that  administered  it.  In  other 
faistances,  honest  imbecility :  the  prescriber 
being  himsdf  a  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  his 
own-  quack  medicine. 

In  whatj  if  in  any,  cases,  the  general  de-, 


[Booifl. 

daration  has  been  tubMiaed  to  particidir 
statement,  such  as  would  nator^y  be  ex- 
tracted by  examination, — in  what  cases,  if  In 
any,  $vperadded,  — .  does  not  appear  deaAj, 
on  the  foce  of  sudi  reports  as  are  before  se. 
What  seems  probable  is,  that  the  reporter 
himself  had  no  dear  conceptkm  of  the  dif . 
ference :  what  seems  equally  prt^i^leis,  tkat 
the  judges,  whose  practice  he  has  in  view, 
had  not  themselves  any  dear  oonceptioD  of 
the  difibrence.  Sometimes  the  one  covse 
may  have  been  pursued,  sometimes  the  other, 
according  to  tiie  occasion,  said  the  object 
(public  or  private,  food,  or  bad)  that  happoed 
to  hove  been  principally  in  view.  Substitii- 
tion  would  be  suggested  by  indolence  or  fr> 
vour — addition,  1^  despair  and  kasitiide.  h 
the  latter  case,  the  judge  stands  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  the  miser  Harpagon,  in  Ifoli^ : 
after  seardiing  tin  he  was  tired,  andfindiig 
nothing  on  the  supposed  thidf — **  Reidi 
moi,**  says  he,  **  sans  te  fouiSer,  ee  qoe  to 
m'as  vole." 

Among  the  Romanists,  the  following  pre* 
sent  themselves  as  the  prindpei  instances  ia 
w&idi  this  sort  of  mode  sectaity  appears  to 
have  been  employed:  — 

I.  The  ,/vniiiMiiram  mpmrpatorUm,  The 
sort  ofcasehereis  a  criminal  one.  The  pro- 
cess of  examination  most  have  been  abesdy 
undergone ;  for  to  employ  it,  waa  the  coB' 
stent  practice  in  tiiese  casesr  The  evidence 
thus  extracted  was  found  inaoffident :  it  wtf 
so,  even  with  the  addition  of  the  extraaeov 
evidence.  Had  an  oath  been  administered 
before  the  examfantion  ?  then  to  what  me 
repeat  it  afterwards?  Had  no  oath  beoi 
administered  at  that  stage  ?  then  why  db- 
card  it  at  a  time  at  which  (if  at  any)  it  might 
have  been  useful,  reservii^  it  for  a  tine  at 
which  all  chance  of  its  bdi^  useful  was  ss 
an  end? 

3.  TheyarsiiieiifMR  ntppUtoriaoK,  The  esK 
is  here  a  non-penal  one.  The  plaintiif^  fat 
example,  demands  a  debt.  The  extrsneoos 
evidence  he  produces  is  deemed  insoiBaeot 
To  supply  the  defidency,  he  is  admitted 
as  witness  in  his  own  behalf :  but  on  whit 
terms  ?  Not  on  the  terms  of  submittiBg  to 
examination,  like  an  extraneous  witness, — 
but  on  the  terms  of  repeating,  fai  geaersl 
words,  what  in  general  words  be  had  M 
before.  Of  so  untrustworthy  a  sort  is  the 
testimony,  that,  so  long  as  any  other  is  to 
be  had,  it  is  not  to  be  recdved  at  sll :  this 
same  untrustworthy  evidence,  when  it  is  re- 
ceived, is  to  be  recdved  free  fiixn  those  essen- 
tial chedn,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  laoft 
trustworthy  witnesses  are  deemed  infispen- 
sable. 

8.  Theoath  of  cahtmmf :  placed  by  Biihop 
Hali&x  at  the  head  of  thoee  arrangenieiits  the 
otject  of  whidi  was  to  restrain  what  he  caOs 
temerity  (he  sboidd havesaSd  wmkjtdei)^ 
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the  part  of  litigants.  I  believe  my  cause  is  a 
good  one, —  says  the  suitor,  plaintiff  or  de- 
Kmdant.  To  a  suitor  by  whom  these  words 
have  been  pronounced,  what  judge  can  be  so 
uncharitable  as  to  impute  any  but  the  purest 
wishes  and  the  purest  motives  ?  By  these 
words,  as  surely  as  by  a  talisman,  everything 
that  savours  of  temerity  is  to  be  restrained 
What  grounds  have  you  for  looking  upon 
your  cause  to  be  a  good  one  ?  A  question 
of  that  sort  would  have  been  toO  dangerous : 
a  customer  who  could  not  answer  it,  might 
every  now  and  then  be  driven  from  the  shop, 
the  qfficina  juUitkty  as  Blackstone  so  tndy 
callsit. 

On  the  vivd  voce  examination  of  a  witness, 
■the  form  observed  in  English  procedure,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  trial  before  a  jury,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  —  An  officer  of  the  court,  having  put 
into  the  hand  of  the  witness  a  book  contain- 
ing Uie  Christian  scriptures  (viz.  that  part 
which  is  purely  Christian,  the  New  Testa- 
ment —  or,  in  case  of  a  Jew,  that  part  of  the 
Christian  scriptures' which  is  recognized  in 
common  by  Jews  and  Christians — the  Old 
Testament)  — addresses  himself  to  the  wit- 
ness, and  says  to  him  as  follows :  —  The 
^ridence  you  shall  give  on  the  issue  joined 
between  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  and  the 
.defendant-^ or,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar — or, 
the  parties— shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole 
.truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  —  so  help 
you  God.  Tbe  witness  thereupon,  either  of  his 
,own  accord  or  at  the  suggestion  of  the  officer, 
puts  his  lipa  to  the  book :  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  the  oath  is  considered  as  having 
been  taken. 

As  to  the  description  of  the  testimonial 
duty,  it  seems  happily  enough  imagined :  — 
comprehensiveness,  conciseness,  and  empha- 
ticalness,  are  qualities,  the  praise  of  which 
seems  to  be  justly  merited  by  it.  Of  the 
.three  members  of  the  clause — "  the  truth," 
"  the  whole  truth,"  **  and  nothing  but  the 
truth'* — the  sense  might  perhaps  be  conveyed 
hy  the  two  last,  without  the  first.  But  so 
useful  is  the  first  for  filling  the  period,  and 
strengthening  the  impression  made  upon  the 
mind  through  the  medium  of  the  ear,  that, 
Kipposing  it  omitted,  the  force  of  the  phrase 
can  scarcely  but  appear  to  have  sustained  a 
considerable  loss.  Instead  of  being  considered 
as  an  additament  purely  superfluous,  the  ge- 
neral expression  the  truth  may  be  considered 
as  containing  in  itself  the  whole  of  the  sense  : 
in  which  case,  the  two  other  members  may 
be  considered  as  added  by  way  of  exposition ; 
lest,  £wr  want  of  sufficient  particularity,  either 
of  the  idtts  (in  particular  that  of  integrality) 
should  fail  of  presenting  itself  to  notice. 

In  other  respects,  if  tiie  above  rules  be  con-* 
sidered  as  affording  a  proper  test,  the  above 
exhibited  formulary  seems  ill  qualified  to  abide 
it   SoforasOTusciationgoes,  thewttnesais 


purely  passive:  he  is  a  hearer  only,  not  a 
speaker,  though  in  a  concern  so  much  his  own. 
Not  speaking  at  all,  the  rule  which  requires 
him  to  speak  in  the  first  person  is  unobserved 
of  course.  The  kissing  of  the  book  is  an  ex- 
hibition altogether  vague  and  inapposite.  If 
it  be  understood  to  convey  an  expression  of 
respect,  there  is  nothing  to  direct  it  to  any 
object  beyond  the  book :  if  it  contain  an  ex- 
pression of  respect  for  the  book,  and  the  ob- 
jects firom  which  it  derives  its  title  to  respect, 
it  bears  not  any  express  assurance  of  the  vera^ 
dty  of  the  statement  about  to  be  delivered. 

Considered  as  an  instrument  for  calling  in 
the  force  of  the  religious  sanction  for  the  pur- 
pose of  binding  the  witness  to  the  observance 
of  his  duty,  the  phrase  So  help  you  God  seems 
but  very  feeble  and  inadequate.  It  contains 
an  allusion  to  God's  &vour,  but  scarce  the 
fiuntest  allusion  to  God's  wrath.  It  brings 
good  alone  to  riew,  not  evil  —  reward,  not 
punishment.  It  holds  up  to  the  witness  the 
prospect  of  a  sort  of  special  grace,  an  extra- 
ordinary and  unknown  reward,  to  be  hoped 
for  by  him  in  the  one  event ;  but  is  silent  as 
to  reprobation  and  punishment,  in  the  other, 
Tlfe  worst  that  is  represented  as  about  to 
befal  him  in  any  event  —  in  the  event  of  his 
defiling  himself  with  the  crime  of  perjury, — 
is  the  failure  of  this  spedal  grace :  a  sort  of 
acquisition,  the  idea  of  which  not  having  been 
ever  stamped  upon  his  mind,  the  apprehension 
of  missing  it  is  not  of  the  number  of  those  by 
which  sensible  and  serious  alarms  are  wont  to 
be  excited.  What  salutary  terror  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  excited  in  the  mind  by  the  faint 
and  altogether  oblique  intimation  of  a  possible 
loss,  of  which  neither  the  value,  nor  so  much 
as  the  nature,  has  in  any  perceptible  degree 
been  ever  present  to  a  man's  mind  ?  If  a 
working  man  (and  of  such  is  the  bulk  of  the 
species)  has  a  burthen  to  raise,  and  wants  help 
to  lift  It,  whom  has  he  been  used  to  look  to  ? 
—  not  God,  but  his  next  neighbour. 

In  the  Danish  law,  no  great  value  appears 
to  be  set  upon  the  judge's  time.  In  causes  of 
a  certain  degree  of  importance*  each  witness, 
before  or  after  he  takes  the  oath,  is  to  hear 
what  is  called  an  **  exposition"  of  it,  extend- 
ing to  the  length  of  three  quarto  pages ;  an 
expense  of  time  the  more  wanton,  inasmuch 
as  this  dissertation  is  to  be  Kept  constantly 
exposed  to  riew,  in  every  court  of  justice.* 
According  to  the  Danish  code,  a  witness 
swears  with  his  fingers—the  thumb  and  the 
two  next  being  held  up  together,  one  for 
each  person  of  the  Trimty.f 

Of  this  sort  of  theology*  observe  the  moral 
consequence.  If  murder  or  incendiarism  (for 
example)  be  committed  in  presence  of  Arians 
or  Sodnians  in  any  number,  and  of  no  others 
(not  to  speak  of  Jews,)  either  the  crime  is  to 

•  Code  Dan.  1.  1.  cap.  xiii.  §  8.  p.  6& 
t  Expositio  Juramentii  p.  645. 
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go  unpimisbed,  or  the  witness  b  to  be  duly 
plagued  in  form  of  law,  till  he  submit  to 
swear  against  his  conscience. 

In  case  of  perjury,  besides  forfeiture  of  aU 
forfeitable  property,  the  witness  is  to  lose  two 
fingers, —  two  of  the  three  offending  fingers, 
it  seems  natural  to  suppose,  —  and  thus  &r 
analogy  seems  to  have  been' consulted.  Pity 
an  equal  regard  had  not  been  shown  to  eco- 
nomy, not  to  speak  of  humanity  and  common 
sense.  The  convict,  if  not  already  a  pauper, 
was  to  be  converted  into  one  by  the  forfei- 
ture ;  and,  by  the  same  sentence,  his  means 
of  livelihood  were  to  be  cut  of. 

As  to  the  punishment  of  the  religious  sanc- 
tion, if  any  particulars  are  desired  concerning 
it,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Hindoo  code, 
and  to  the  Danish  code. 

In  respect  of  quality,  the  Hindoo  code  does 
not  afibrd  us  much  information :  in  respect 
of  quantity,  it  is  precise  to  admiration.  The 
misfortune  is,  every  quantity  is  relative :  and 
what  the  correlative  is,  u  not  explained. 

If  the  subject  be  a  cow  (whether  the  cause 
be  penal  or  non-penal  is  not  specified,)  the 
gudt  of  peijury  is  equad  to  that  of  the  n^ur- 
der  of  exactly  ten  persons :  if  a  horse,  guilt 
equal  to  one  hundred  murders  r  if  a  man,  one 
thousand  murders :  if  a  piece  of  gold,  the 
number  of  murdered  persons  on  the  other  side 
of  the  equation  is  rather  difficult  to  reckon ; 
it  is  equid  to  aU  the  men  that  ever  were  bom, 
plu8  all  that  ever  will  be. 

'*  If  the  affair  be  concerning  land,'*  the 
ratio  of  this  lot  of  guilt  to  the  preceding  one 
seems  rather  difficult  to  measure :  it  is  that 
of  the  murder  of  all  the  creatures  of  all  sorts 
living  in  the  world ;  but  at  what  period  is 
not  specified. 

Another  difficulty  turns  upon  the  distinc- 
tion between  an  animal  having  hair  upon  its 
tall,  and  an  animal  having  none :  in  the  for- 
mer case  (kine  and  horses  excepted  as  above,) 
the  number  of  murders,  to  the  guilt  of 
which  that  of  the  peijury  is  equal,  is  exactly 
tve :  when  the  tau  has  no  luiir  upon  it,  the 
degree  of  guilt  is  left  to  be  discovered  by  t&e 
fiunt  light  of  human  reason. 

For  exculpative  peijury  (at  least  for  self- 
exculpative,)  when  the  punishment  is  capital, 
there  is  an  express  ttoence  —  a  few  cases  of 
particular  atrocity  excepted,  such  as  the  cases 
of  murdering  a  cow,  or  drinking  wine  :*  and, 
for  the  encouragement  of  marriage,  three  or 
four  fiUsehoods  may  be  told,  to  promote  so 
fiuidable  an  end.  At  the  same  time,  so  much 
better  a  thing  is  gallantry  without  marriage, 
than  marriage  itself,  that  in  the  former  case 
the  quantity  of  **  falsehood"'pronounced  *•  al- 
lowabl^'iii  unlimited.t 

In  the  Danish  code,  the  punishment  of  the 
religious  sanotfon  says  nothing  of  proportions, 

•  Halhed*s  Code  of  Oentoo  Uw,  pa  139, 180. 
t  Ibid.  p.  190.    See  above,  p.  203.    ... 


and  seems  to  have  but  onemd  the  same  lot 
for  aU  offences,  whatever  be  the  unhappy  ocea^ 
sion,  — .  men,  Uuid,  horses,  gold,  aninuds  with-* 
out  hair  upon  their  tails,  or  cows.  In  respect 
of  quality,  it  furnishes  considerable  informa* 
tion.  Besides  being  exduded  fot  ever  bam 
the  company  of  the  inhabitants  of  beavea, 
with  the  three  persons  of  tlie  Trinity  at  their 
head — a  privilege  the  loss  of  whidi  mighty 
by  want  <^the  experienced  enjoyment,  £ive 
been  rendered  the  more  tolerable, —  btaidea 
this,  together  with  a  variety  of  other  negative 
punishments  of  the  same  complexion,  —  tfie 
peijur6r*s  bodv  and  soul  are  to  stand  devoted 
to  Satan  and  his  crew  (who,  for  the  occasioa, 
are  loaded  with  sad  epithets,)  and  vrith  them 
in  the  depth  of  ESrebus,  are  to  be  surrounded 
and  tossed  about  in  everlasting  and  unextiD- 
giBshable  fife,  always  consuming,  never  libe' 
rated.  Another  punishment,  which  in  case 
of  peijury  the  witness  is  to  be  understood  U> 
wi^  for,  is  one  that  is  to  be  borne,  not  hj 
himself  immediately,  but  by  Bis  cattle.  They 
are  not  to  be  roasted,  like  their  master,  m 
Erebus,  but  to  pine  away  upon  earth,  and  be 
emaciated,  tfll  they  have  lost  their  value. 
Such,  it  is  explained,  b  to  be  his  wish :  bat 
as  to  the  cattle,  whether  the  wish  is  to  be 
accomplished,  is  not  stated. 

By  the  Swedi^  Ikw,  if  the  letter  of  it  i* 
to  be  depended  upon, —  be  the  cause  wkat  it 
may — in  a  cause  of  property,  be  the  value 
2n  dispute  what  it  may, — every  man  is  st 
fiberty  to  perjure  himself  for  forty  doDars :  • 
Slim  considerably  less  than  the  ten  poun^ 
whidi,  in  English  equity  Daw,  is  deoned  Mk 
very  a  trifle  as  not  to  be  worth  restoring  Uk 
a  man  who  is  unjustly  deprived  of  it.  One 
would  think  that  all  the  absurdity  in  human 
nature  had  crowded  itself  into  the  depart- 
ment of  sdence  in  which  the  demand  for  in* 
telHgence  is  the  most  urgent. 

In  the  same  code,  the  oath,  though  GttlB 
more  than  a  tenth  of  the  length  of  the  Daniah 
explication,  is  still  too  long  for  ordinary  oc- 
casions. It  occupies  a  dozen  quarto  linesw^ 
No  written  exposition  here,  as,  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  in  the  Danish  code :  but, 
whatever  be  the  occasion,  the  witness  is  con- 
demned to  hear,  and  the  judge  to  pronounce, 
on  the  subject  of  it,  an  extempore  admonitioii, 
which  may  be  of  any  length.  Much  scope  for 
eloquence  is  not  indeed  afforded  to  the  aer- 
mon,  where  the  text  is  no  more  than  fbrtj 
dollars.  The  pain  of  being  intettabilu  (what- 
ever be  meant  by  inte»tainli$)  will  not  make 
any  very  efficient  addition  to  the  dollars :  if 
the  privilege  firom  which  a  man  is  debarred 
be  the  manng  of  a  will,  the  terror  will  not 
be  very  great  where  he  has  nothing  to  leave, 
or  is  satisfied  with  the  will  that  the  law  btt 
made  for  him :  if  it  be  that  of  serving  again 
as  a  witness,  h  is  so  much  trouble  aav^  the 
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only  incooyenience  being  to  a  possible  some- 
body else,  whom  he  does  not  care  about:  unless 
the  case  be  his  own,  and  then  the  exclusion 
may  cost  him  his  life. 

§  6.  Should  an  oath^  if  employed  in  other 
eases,  he  employed  or  not  on  the  examination 
of  a  defendant  in  penali  ? 

When  a  defendant,  in  a  cause  of  a  penal 
nature,  is  examined — in  other  words,  where 
the  testimony  extracted  or  received  is  of  the 
sel£>regarding  kind,  and,  in  the  event  of  con- 
fiction,  self-disserving,  and  self-oonvicting, — 
shsU  an  oath  be  administered  to  him  or  not? 
If  not,  then  the  security  thus  afforded  for 
veracity  is  left  unemployed:  and  in  what 
cases?  In  those  in  whidi  the  dia^very  of 
tbe  truth  is  of  most  importance.  If  the  cere- 
mony be  extended  to  these  cases,  then  comes 
a  hardship,  which  to  some  eyes  may  be  apt 
to  appear  so  tremendous  as  to  be  intolerable. 
In  case  of  perjury,  the  suffering,  being  super- 
■atural,  may  be  infinite ;  while,  in  case  of  de- 
Hnquency,  such  is  the  frailty  of  human  nature, 
more  particularly  in  so  guilty  a  bosom,  that 
the  temptation  to  incur  this  infinite  punish- 
BOtt  may  be  irresistible. 

Another  difficulty.  Suppose  it  desirable, 
tkat,  under  such  drcumstances,  a  defendant 
should  take  the  oath:  what  if  he  refuse? 
Acquiesce  in  the  refusal,  the  security  is  lost, 
*-lost  to  the  most  important  dass  of  causes. 
Refuse  to  acquiesce  in  the  refusal,  what  re- 
sonree  is  there  for  compelling  it  ?  To  endea- 
four  to  compel  it,  is  but  in  other  words  to 
employ  torture.  But  admitting  torture  to  be 
a  warrantable  expedient  in  any  case,  is  this  a 
CMC  in  which  to  employ  it  ? 

Not  to  pursue,  as  it  were  in  a  parenthesb, 
■a  inquiry  of  such  intricacy,  a  solution  for 
the  difficulty  presents  itself^  and  such  a  one 
as  seems  equally  simple  and  unexceptionable. 
Tender  the  oath:  if  he  accepts  it,  swear  him; 
if  he  declines  it,  do  not  attempt  to  force  him, 
but  warn  him  of  the  inference.  From  a  refusal 
to  take  the  oath  (particular  religious  persua- 
floos  excepted)  the  inference —  an  inference 
which,  at  the  suggestion  of  common  sense, 
every  man  will  draw  immediately, — is  exactly 
the  same  as  ^at  which  would  be  drawn  from 
nooHresponsion  under  the  oath,  or  from  non- 
Ksponsion  on  an  occasion  of  an  extrajudicial 
nature,  and  which  accordingly  admits  not  of 
an  oath. 

This  course  seems  to  be  equaUy  advanta- 
feoQs,  whether  guilt  be  supposed,  or  innocence, 
la  case  of  innocence,  all  olijeotion  vanishes : 
hong  innocent,  a  man  embraces  with  alacrity 
this  as  wen  as  every  other  means  of  impress- 
ing the  court  with  the  persuasion  of  his  in- 
nocence. In  case  ofguilt,iftie  declines  taking 
the  oath,  a  species  Se  circumstantial  evidence 
operating  in  proof  of  the  guilt — a  sort  of  e  vi- 
deaoe  tantamount  to  non-rtsponsion,  is  thus 
'If,  notwithstan^ng  his  guOt,  and 


thence  his  consciousness  of  guilt,  he  takes  the 
oath — takes  it  in  the  view  of  avoiding  to 
bring  to  bear  against  himself  that  species  o£ 
circumstantial  criminative  evidence, — a  re- 
sult more  or  less  probable  is,  that,  to  the 
symptoms  of  perturbation  produced  in  his 
deportment  by  Ihe  apprehension  of  the  legal 
punishment  which  he  has  incurred,  may  be 
added  those  of  an  ulterior  degree  of  pertur- 
bation, produced  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
guilt  of  perjury. 

Will  it  again  be  said — still  you  ought  not 
thus  to  lay  snares  for  consciences ;  it  is  cruel, 
for  any  temporal  advantage,  thus  to  subject  a 
sinful  soul  to  so  serious  an  addition  to  its  guilt  ? 
If  this  reasoning  were  conclusive,  you  &ould 
abstain  from  the  use  of  this  security  altoge- 
ther :  in  cases  non-penal,  as  well  as  penal  — 
in  the  case  of  extraneous,  as  well  as  in  thai 
of  self-regarding,  testimony;  wherever  you 
saw  a  man  determined,  as  you  thought,  to 
commit  perjury,  this  security  for  veracity 
ought,  in  that  instance,  to  be  laid  aside :  the 
more  hardened  and  determined  in  mendiidty 
a  man  were,  the  more  safe. 

The  mischievous  consequences  that  would 
ensue  from  the  notion  that  the  profimation 
of  the  ceremony  were  accompanied  with  any 
guQt,  moral  or  religious,  over  and  above  what- 
ever may  be  atfat^ed  to  the  mendacity  by 
which  the  profimation  is  effected,  have  been 
already  stated :  together  with  the  radical  in- 
congruity and  inconsistency  attached  to  the 
notion  of  a  firadl  and  weak  being,  such  as  a 
man,  disposing,  at  his  pleasure,  of  the  power 
of  a  Being  all-powerful  and  all- wise.  If  the 
conclusion  be  just,  the  above  objection,  re* 
specting  the  peril  of  future  supernatural  pu* 
nishment,  fitUs  to  the  ground. 

At  any  rate,  the  objection  can  never  coma 
with  any  tolerable  consistency  or  grace  horn 
the  lips  of  any  one  by  whom  the  application 
made  of  this  ceremony  to  the  function  of  a 
jiuyman,  on  the  occasion  of  an  English  trial, 
is  approved.  An  oath,  forced  into  the  mouth 
of  twelve  sudi  judges,  to  oblige  them  to  de- 
clare their  real  opinion ;  and  torture  applied 
to  force  some  number  of  them,  in  case  of  di- 
versity of  opinion,  to  declare  (each  of  them) 
that  to  be  his  opinion  which  is  not  1  — a  mode 
of  judicature  so  contrived  that  it  could  not 
go  on,  unless  the  judges,  in  unknown  nunw 
hers,  were  continually  forced  by  torture  into 
perjury! 

True  it  »,  that  the  incongruity  of  one  such 
practice  does  not  give  congndtjr  to  another : 
but  if,  for  foshion's  sake,  a  certain  quantity  of 
peijury  must  at  all  events  be  preserved,  bet- 
ter preserve  a  sort  which  is  of  some  use,  than 
a  sort  which  {s  as  useless,  as  in  every  other 
p<nnt  of  view  i^  is  incongruous.  * 

*  For  the  principal  alterations  fai  the  law  ve^ 
guding  oaths,  whidi  have  taken  nlace  sfaice  the 
above  chapter  waa  first  published,  vide  Mipra, 
pp.  313  h  816,  and  VeL  V.  p.  188. 
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or   SHAME,  CONSIDERED  AS  A  SECUEITT  FOB 
THE  TRUSTWORTHINESS  OF  TESTIMONY. 

Shame  may  be  considered  as  operatmgin  tlie 
character  of  a  security  for  trustworthmess  in 
testimony,  in  so  far  as,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
man*8  delivering  testimony,  the  contempt  or 
ill-will  of  any  person  or  persons  is  understood 
to  attach,  or  apprehended  as  being  about  to 
attach,  upon  a  deviation,  on  his  part,  from 
the  line  of  truth. 

Shame,  it  is  but  too  evident,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  principle  of  action,  cannot  upon 
all  occasions  be  relied  upon  as  a  sufficient 
security,  without  the  aid  of  legal  punishment. 
Some  men  are  below  shame  ;  some  men  are 
above  it.  Power  will,  in  some  situations,  place 
a  man  above  shame.  In  England,  however, 
power  is  hardly  sufficient  to  place  a  man  above 
shame,  without  a  pedestal  of  Mse  science.  In 
England,  a  king,  were  he  ever  so  much  in- 
dined,  could  scarce  dare  to  deliver  a  notori- 
ous felsehood  from  the  throne.  In  the  same 
country,  however,  no  judge  (I  except  always 
the  judges  for  the  time  being)  ever  yet  feared 
to  deliver  from  the  bench  notorious  falsehoods, 
under  the  name  of  fictions  (and  the  whole 
system  of  common  law  procedure  is  made  up 
of  fiction)  —  or  to  suborn  jurymen  to  deliver 
&lsehoods  not  less  notorious,  and  aggravated 
into  perjury. 

Happily,  however,  for  mankind,  shame,  in 
this  its  character  of  a  security  for  trustwor- 
thiness, is  not  altogether  without  its  influence 
on  uncorrupted  minds,  —  I  mean  on  minds 
which,  howsoever  it  may  be  in  respect  of 
corruption  from  other  sources,  have  not  the 
misfortune  to  be  exposed  to  that  corruption 
which  is  poured  down  in  such  torrents  from 
the  heights  of  English  judicature. 

In  the  Danish  courts  of  justice  denomina- 
ted Reconciliation  Offices,  oath  is  out  of  the 
question,  punishment  is  out  of  the  question ; 
truth  has  no  other  support  than  the  sentiment 
of  shame.  Yet,  strange  to  tell  —  strange  at 
any  rate  to  an  English  ear  —  more  causes  in 
that  country  are  determined  in  these  courts, 
fit>m  which  the  professional  ^lawyer  is  ex- 
cluded, than  in  iXi  the  courts  put  together 
In  which  the  system  of  technical  procedure, 
with  its  apparatus  of  oaths  and  punishments, 
bears  sway. 

Even  in  England,  oases  in  which  the  only 
punishment  that  bears  upon  the  case  is  that 
which  connsts  in  shame,  are  neither  unknown 
to  lawjrers,  nor  unheeded  by  the  legislature. 
,  Awards,  for  the  correctness  and  completeness 
of  the  testimony  on  which  they  are  grounded, 
having  nothing  else  to  trust  to:  and  by  an  act 
.of  the  legishiture,*  the  power  of  the  regular 
tribunals  is  applied  to  the  givingforce  to  these 
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deddotts  —  decisions  pronounced  by  judges, 
learned  or  unlearned,  constituted  by  the  joint 
choice  of  the  parties.! 

The  force  of  the  mor^  aanctioii,  as  applied 
to  this  purpose,  is  a  most  commodioua  aad 
valuable  supplement  to  that  of  the  poUtkaL 
It  condemns  upon  less  evidence :  it  inflieUa 
punishment  pro  more  probationum^  reduced  la 
intensity  in  proportion  to  the  fiuntnest  of  the 
evidence :  H  admits  of  a  middle  eourae  be- 
tween condemnation  and  acquittal  —  an  ex- 
pedient which  in  general  cannot  be,  or  at  least 
is  not  usually,  resorted  toby  the  pnniahmeat 
of  the  political  sanction,  as  applied  by  judi^ 
dal  procedure :  upon  the  appearanee  <k  fresh 
lights,  it  is  able,  without  difficulty,  to  divest 
itself  of  any  sudi  undecided  diaracter,  and 
dther  fill  up  the  measure  of  its  punisbiBeiit, 
or  strike  it  off  altogether,  accoi^ding  to  the 
complexion  of  the  case. 

Mudi  of  that  which  appears  to  be  done  by 
fear  of  punishment  alone,  is  reaUy  done  by 
fear  of  shame — a  fear  whidi,  howsoever 
backed  and  strengthened  by  fear  of  pumsb- 
ment,  would  not  of  itself  have  been  by  any 
means  without  effect. 

In  the  course  of  this  work,  we  shall  hare 
but  too  firequent  occasion  to  observe  the  de- 
bility that  has  been  introduced  into  tlie  eon- 
stitution  of  the  political  sanctum  by  Hie  rash- 
ness that  has  given  Inrth  to  the  establiabed 
rules  of  evidence.  In  these  oases,  the  fbree 
of  the  moral  sanction  —  the  force  of  pablie 
opinion  —  steps  in,  and  supplies  to  a  certib 
degree  (however  incompletely^  tiie  fdftce  of 
that  force  whidi,  by  the  unskiffalneas  of  the 
commanders,  has  tiius  been  rendered  unser- 
viceable. It  prevents  nominal  and  apparent 
impunity  firom  being  altogetiier  equivalent 
to  real ;  and  hdps  to  moderate,  whoi  it  does 
not  do  away  entirely,  the  triumph  of  success- 
fhl  guilt. 

When  accused  for  the  purpose  t^  pnnisfa- 
ment,  a  delinquent,  in  escaping  from  punish- 
ment, does  not  always  escape  from  shaae. 
Judges,  when  by  their  quibbks  —  statesnea* 
when  by  their  intrigues  with  jndgea — they 
save  a  man  fixnn  merited  punislunent,  do  not 
always  save  him  from  shame.  Judge  and  Go., 
in  selling  exemption  horn  puniBhnient,^  and 
thus  fitf  impunity,  do  not -^cannot  (ii~ 
evidence  is  heard,  and  not  exduded  by  < 
quibbles)  sell  exemption  firom  t ' 


f  If,  previously  to  any  icffular  application  to 
a  technicaUy  proceeding  tnbanaU  a  plainfeiff 
were  obliged  to  address  ms  dea»nds  in  tJbc  Bmt 
instance  to  a  tribunal  jnoccedlnf  in  the  mode 
indicated  by  natural  justice,  these  arbitration 
courts  would  in  that  respect  cdndde  In  their 
nature  with  the  Danish  Reooodliation  Offices. 
But  these  occasional  arbitration  ooutts  not  lav- 
ing existence  but  bytfaejofaitactof  bothpaities^ 
such  ooioddence  is  impossible. 

dure,  Chap.  XlV.  Nul^/ieaii9lu 
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Ta  the  Mtkntf  of  thb  lecurity,  unhappily 
the  limits  are  but  too  apparent.  Shame,  to 
eonatitute  <m  this  occasion  an  adequate  suc- 
cedaneam  to  legal  punidunent,  supposes  on 
ihe  part  of  the  deponent  a  certain  degree  ai 
moral  sensibility — a  certain  degree  of  probity. 
Bat,  be  that  degree  what  it  may,  the  cases 
in  which  the  demand  fior  coercive  judicature 
ia  the  most  urgent,  are  those  in  which  no 
such  de^^e  of  probity  is  to  be  found. 

On  tUs  as  on  every  other  occasion,  the  in- 
floenoeof  shame  depends,  in  no  small  degree, 
'  vpon  mutual  presence — upon  the  interchange 
•f  the  language  of  the  eye,  between  those  on 
whose  part  this  contempt  and  ill-will  is  ap> 
preheaded,  and  him  in  whose  breast  the 
apprehension  of  those  sources  of  incalculable 
•flictieo  is  excited. 

On  this  account,  the  influence  of  shame  is 
sittaehed,  m  no  small  degree,  to  that  mode  of 
eoUection  in  which  the  testimony  is  delivered 
vted  voce — delivered  by  the  deponent  in  the 
presoice,  if  not  of  the  adversary,  at  any  rate 
of  a  judge,  or  (what  is  most  usual)  an  as- 
sembly of  judges,  with  his  or  their  ministe- 
rtal  oAcers  and  subordinates. 

Accordingly,  in  the  procedure  of  the  Danish 
Reconciliation  Courts,  this  mode  of  delivery 
is  an  essential  feature.  On  the  part  of  the 
party,  or  (what  comes  to  the  same  thing)  a 
noB-profeuional  substitute  by  whose  acts  and 
wordb  he  is  bound — personal  appearance, — 
DOC  sham  4>er8onal  appearance,  as  at  the  Eng- 
lish regular  courts,  but  real  personal  appear- 
anee  —  attendance  (by  what  words  shall  the 
idea  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  an  English 
lawyer  ?)_t8  an  indbpensable  requisite. 

The  natural  securities  for  trustworthiaess 
IB  testimony  have  been  adverted  to  in  the 
preceding  Book  :*  and  of  these,  that  for  the 
designation  of  which  the  word  thame  is  here 
employed,  was  one.  In  the  present  Book, 
this  same  principle  of  action  has  been  com- 
prised in  ue  list  of  fectitious  instituted  se- 
cimties.  Why  ?  Because  to  this  security, 
staadia|r  by  itself  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  business  of  fiictitious  judicature  hath,  as 
we  have  seen,  he&k  entrusted:  because,  in 
the  instance  of  the  Danish  Reconciliation 
Courts,  the  admission  of  this  security,  to  the 
exclusion  of  fiurtitious  punishment,  required 
and  called  forth  a  positive  act  of  the  Danish 
legislature :  and  because  the  choioe  of  that 
mode  of  testification,  on  which  the  efficacy 
of  this  principle  of  action  in  so  great  a  d^ 
gree  depends,  is  another  positive  institution, 
m  the  estabHshment  of  which  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  must  take  an  active  part. 

When  punishment,  fiuititious  punishment, 
to  be  attached  to  the  species  of  delinquency 
ill  question  by  an  express  act  of  wiU  to  be 
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exerciaed  hj  the  legislator,  was  the  principlfl 
of  action  m  ques&on,  —  rules  were  found 
necessary  to  be  brought  to  view,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guiding  the  application  of  it:  rules, 
the  demmd  for  which,  on  this  occasion  as  on 
others,  had  been  created  by  non-observance. 
The  legislator,  on  this  as  on  so  many  other 
occasions,  adiiBig  under  the  guidance  of  hands 
engaged  by  interest  to  mislead  him,  has  on 
this  as  on  so  many  other  occasions,  acted  in 
continual  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  utility 
and  justice. 

The  public,  whose  finger,  en  this  as  on  so 
many  occasions,  the  power  ^  shame  is  in  the 
habit  of  following,  with  a  degree  of  obse- 
quiousness such  as  it  knows  better  than  to 
bestow  upon  the  **  finger  of  the  law;"— .the 
public,  in  its  application  of  the  principle  of 
shame  to  the  subject  in  question  (m  so  for  as 
the  force  of  that  principle  is  at  its  disposal,} 
is  already  in  the  habit  of  following  those 
same  rules,  which,  for  the  direction  of  the 
force  of  legal  punishment,  it  became  neces* 
sary,  as  above,  to  bring  to  view. 

1.  Applied  to  fiilsehood  in  the  shape  of 
testimony,  punishment  (says  one  of  tiiese 
rules)  should  attach  upon  temerity,  as  well 
as  upon  mendacity.  And  so,  under  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion, 
does  the  punishment  of  shame :  making  the 
proper  distinction  between  the  degrees  of  de- 
linquency in  the  two  cases. 

2.  Applied  to  fidsehood  in  the  shape  of  tes- 
timony, punishment  (says  another  of  these 
rules)  should  apply  to  every  occasion  without 
exception,  in  wmc^  it  is  uttered  in  that  shwe. 
And  so,  with  this  unerring  and  unsleepmg 
steadiness,  under  the  uncomipted  dispensa- 
tion of  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  does 
the  punishment  of  shame :  malong  (in  pro- 
portion to  the  instruction  it  has  mibibed 
fi>om  the  principle  of  utility)  a  distinction,  in 
respect  of  the  severity  of  its  punishment, 
corresponding  to  the  shisdes  of  depravity  de* 
pendent  on  the  occasion  on  which  it  may 
happen  to  folsehood  to  be  uttered  in  this 
shape. 

As  to  the  remainii^  rules  brought  to  view 
under  that  head,  they  will  be  seen  to  bear 
no -Implication  to  the  present  purpose. 


CHAPTER  VUL 

or  WRTITNG,  CONSIDBBED  AS  A  8ECITRITT  VOE 
THE  T&I76TWO&TBINS88  OF  TESTIMONY. 

The  art  of  writing,  besides  its  other  infinitely 
diversified  applications,  has  been  productive 
of  sudi  important  efBscts,  good  and  bad,  in 
relation  to  eridence,  and  thenee  (as  well  as  in 
many  other  vrays)  to  judicature, — ^that  a  few 
words,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  general 
and  comprehensive  view  of  its  application  in 
both  directions -.-in  the  way  of  conducivsr 
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tiess,  and  in  the  way  of  oppoBition,  to  the 
ends  of  justice,  —  may  not  be  misemployed. 

Of  this  inquiry  the  practical  object  is  al- 
most too  obvious  to  need  mentioning:  to 
prepare  the  mind  of  the  legislator,  on  the  one 
hand,  for  pushing  to  its  maximum  the  use — 
on  the  other,  for  reducing  to  its  minimum 
the  abuse — of  so  powerful  an  instrument  in 
the  hand  of  justice  or  injustice. 

In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  the 
iinion  between  the  use  and  the  abuse  is  un- 
happily but  too  dose :  the  chemistry  by  which 
they  may  be  sepantted,  and  the  abuse  preci- 
pitated, is  not  of  easy  practice. 

In  the  character  of  an  external  security  for 
the  correctness  and  completeness  of  testi- 
mony, the  uses  of  writing  are  as  obvious  as 
they  are  various :  — 

1.  Of  dUtinctneu  it  is  oftentimes  a  neces- 
sary instrument.  Where  the  mass  of  testi- 
mony is  small,  — the  string  of  fitcts  requiring 
to  be  brought  to  view  short, — the  employ- 
ment of  this  security  may  be  unnecessary. 
But,  let  the  mass  be  swollen  to  a  oertam 
bulk,  — the  deponent  who  is  able  to  give  it 
the  distinctness  requisite  for  producing  a  dear 
conception  of  the  whole  in  the  mind  of  the 
judge,  without  using  a  pen  of  his  own,  or  bor- 
rowing that  of  another,  will  not  often  be  to 
be  found.* 

2.  In  the  same  case,  the  use  of  it  to  the 
purpose  of  recoUectum —  complete  as  well  as 
correct  recollection  —  may  be  equally  indis- 
pensable. Accordingly  —  where  writing  is  in 
conunon  use,  and  testimony  (as  under  English 
law)  is  delivered  vivA  voce,  and  the  trans- 
action of  which  a  man  has  been  a  percipient 
witness,  has,  in  respect  of  its  importance,  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  of  a  nature  to  create  a 
probable  demand  for  future  testimony — it  is 
no  uncommon  inddent  for  a  man  to  have  given 
ease  and  certainty  to  his  memory,  by  com- 
mitting to  writing  a  statement  of  the  per- 
ceptions entertained  by  him  at  the  time ;  and 
by  English  practice,  such  memoranda  are  al- 
lowed to  be  consulted  by  him  while  he  b  in 
the  act  of  delivering  his  evidence.  At  any 
rate,  if  interrogation  be  employed  for  the 


*  On  this  occasion^  a  distinction  necessary  to 
be  kept  in  view  is  the  distinction  between  the 
cfifect  of  the  vhA  voce  mode,  oo  the  quality,  the 
distinctness,  of  the  Uttmmy  itself,— and  the 
effect  of  the  same  mode  on  the  eonoeption  aqpable 
of  being  formed  and  retained,  in  rdatipp  to  that 
same  testimony,  by  the  judffe.  On  the  part  or  the 
testhnony  itself,  wvA  voce  ddivery  (oonplid,'  as 
it  must  be,  with  vioA  voce  interrogation)  may 
often  be  a  necessary  bar  to  the  indefinite  accu- 
mulation of  irrdevant  matter,  and  consequent 
increase  of  indistinctness :  on  the  partof  the  con- 
ception formed  of  it  by  those  by  whom  a  judg- 
ment on  it  is  to  be  formed,  aU  chance  of  adequate 
distinctness  would  soon  vanish,  if  the  assistance 
of  the  art  of  writing  were  not  called  in,  to  give 
permanence  to  the  words  to  whidi  it  has  been 
consigned,  j 


extraction  of  the  testimony,  and  the  string 
of  questions  be  long,  and  presented  to  the 
Mdtness,  all  of  them,  or  a  consideralile  mus- 
ber,  at  a  time,  the  having  the  questaona  im 
writing,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  oocasionBl 
refreshment  to  the  mensory  under  theburtiics 
thus  laid  upon  it,  may  be  altogether  indis- 
pensable. For,  in  this  case,  it  is  not  sofllcieot 
for  a  man  to  recollect  the  perceptuma  pre- 
sented to  him  at  the  time  by  the  masa  of  &ct» 
in  question ;  he  must,  besides  tiiis,  hare  ooo- 
tinually  present  to  his  mind  the  conoeptioo 
of  the  several  questions  put  to  him  —  cif  the 
several  facts  to  which  he  has  tJius  been  ealkd 
upon  to  depose. 

3.  It  is  to  the  art  of  writing  that  tesliiiioaj 
is  altogether  indebtedfor  the  quality  of  pcriM- 
nence,  and  thence  for  the  security  wfaidi  that 
quality  affords  for  the  correctneaa,  as  wdl  as 
completeness,  of  whatever  testimony  has  been 
delivered :  understand,  for  its  oorrectnesa  and 
completeness  (when  it  has  swelled  to  a  oertaiD 
bulk)  on  any  day,  not  to  say  hour  or  mtnote, 
subsequent  to  that  on  whicli  it  has  beeii  de- 
livered. 

4.  One  case  there  is«  and  that  of  no  smaD 
extent,  in  which  testimony  is  indebted  to 
writing  for  its  very  exUienee.  This  is  where, 
for  any  cause,  the  appearance  of  the  witaest 
(the  perdpient  witness)  at  the  judgment-seat 
— the  place  where  tl^  ju£aal  testimony 
would  have  been  to  be  delivered  —  either  is 
physically,  or  is  deemed  to  be  pnideBtaaUy, 
impractioable.t 

In  every  sudi  case,  were  if  not  for  the  use  of 
writing,  mther  tiie  testimony  would  be  alto- 
gether lost,  or  if  delivered  at  all,  it  would  not 
be  delivered  vriUiout  being  degraded  from  the 
rank  of  immediate  to  that  of  hearsay  evidoux: 
suffering  thereby,  in  point  of  tmstworthhiess, 
that  defolcation,  the  nature  and  valve  of  which 
will  be  brought  to  view  in  its  place.^ 

Such  is  the  importance  of  good  judicatare 
to  general  dviliniion  —  such  the  importance 
of  writing  to  good  judicature — ^that,  —  inde- 
pendently of  the  application  of  this  master  art 
to  the  several  other  departments  of  goven- 
ment,  —  the  absence  of  it  as  applied  tojmdie^ 


■f  As  on  other  occasions,  so  on  the  occaaioD  of 
any  operations  which  may  come  to  be  perfomwd 
in  relation  to  evidence,  unpracticabilicy  may  be 
distinguished  into  phpsiealmnd  prudendaL 

By  a  case  of  phpmcal  impracticability,  I  ua. 
understand  that  case  in  which  the  efihet  in  qae^ 
tion  cannot  be  produced,  or  the  act  in  qaenm 
performed,  on  any  terms. 

By  a  case  of  prudenHal  Jmpntfticabflity,  I 
understand  that  case  in  which  the  effed,  whither 
physically  produdble  or  no— the  act,  whether 
physically  performable  or  no— cannot  (it  is 
supoosed)  be  pfodnced  or  perfoime<L  without  the 
production  of  a  preponderant  quanta  (probabi- 
lity being  in  both  cases  taken  into  tne  account) 
of  inconvenience,  in  the  shape  of  dday,  vexidon, 
and  expense. 

^BookVI.  Make$hifi,CbMrHa%m.km 
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fwre  would  of  itself  (it  is  probable)  have  been 
sufiScient  to  stop  the  progress  of  dviUzation 
at  a  stage  greatly  below  any  that  we  see  at 
pres^it  anywhere  in  Europe. 

Gauaes  of  a  certain  degree  of  simplicity,  — 
and  happily  the  great  minority  of  causes  are 
witfain  this  desirable  degree, — may,  supposing 
probity  on  the  part  of  the  judicatory,  be  to- 
lerably vrell  decided  without  writing:  because 
decision  may  follow  upon  evidence  before  the 
memory  of  it  in  the  breast  of  the  judge  b 
become  incorrect  or  incomplete.  In  a  cause 
inTolved  in  a  certain  degree  of  complication, 
the  use  of  writing  is  in  amanner  necessary  to 
good  judicature.  But  civilization  must  have 
stopped  hr  short  of  its  present  advanced  stage, 
if  complicated  causes  had  not  been  susceptible 
of  just  decision  as  well  as  simple  ones. 

U;  under  natural  procedure  (as  in  the  small 
debt  courts)  causes  are  in  general  sufficiently 
weU  decided  without  the  coounitting  of  the 
evidence  to  writing,  it  is  because  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  ease  is  tiiere  so  extremely  simple : 
and  eren  in  these  cases,  securitv  against  mis- 
dectaion  is  sacrificed  in  some  degree  to  the 
avoidance  of  vexation  and  expense. 

But  though,  in  respect  of  their  number,  the 
causes  aimple  enough  to  have  been  suffered 
to  be  deodcd  in  the  way  of  natural  procedure 
constitute  tiie  most  important  dass ;  yet,  in- 
dividkuUy  taken,  causes  in  the  highest  degree 
complicated,  possess,  in  general  (so  far  as  pro- 
perty ia  concerned)  a  proportionable  degree  of 
importance :  witness  bankruptcy  causes,  and 
causes  relative  to  testaments,  in  each  of  which 
property  to  the  amount  of  millions  may  be 
at  stake  upon  a  single  cause. 

If  such  be  the  importance  of  writing,  even 
on  the  supposition  of  undeviating  probity  on 
the  part  of  the  judicatory,  its  importance  is 
ia  a  much  higher  degree  exemplified  in  the 
character  of  a  security  against  improbity :  and, 
in  particular,  in  the  character  of  an  instrument 
of  extensive  and  lasting  publication. 

Aa  it  is  only  by  writing  that  the  grounds  of 
decision  can  be  made  known,  beyond  the  nar- 
row circle  composed  of  the  few  by-standers ; 
hence,  vrithout  writing,  there  can  be  no  toler- 
ably adequate  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
ju^.  But  for  writing,  a  single  judge  would 
decide  on  every  occasion  as  he  pleased :  an 
oligardiical  bench  of  judges,  as  they  could 
agree;  a  deraocratical  bench  (as  indeed  it 
is  too  apt  to  be  the  case,  notwithstanding  the 
benefit  of  writing,) — a  bench,  howsoever 
composed,  if  the  number  be  such  that  the  idea 
of  individual  responsibility  is  destroyed,  — 
would  dedde  according  to  the  caprice  or  pas- 
sion of  the  moment. 

Of  the  deplorable  state  in  which,  for  want 
of  the  application  of  writing  to  this  purpose, 
the  business  of  judicature  may  be  left  in  a  de- 
mocratically-constituted tribunal  (a  tribunal 
composed  of  a  numerous  assemblage  of  judges. 


no  matter  of  what  rank,)  thcj  character  of 
Election  Judicature  in  the  House  of  Commons 
antecedently  to  the  GrenviUe  Act,  will  afford 
an  impressive  example.  Under  favour  of  the 
confusion,  —  the  absolute  want  of  aU  perma- 
nent memorials  of  the  grounds  which  the  se- 
veral suffrages  had  to  rest  upon,  —  and  the 
consequent  mischief,   the  equally  complete 

want  of  all  individual  responsibility, no 

man's  vote  was  ever  grounded  on  any  other 
considerations  than  those  of  personal  conve- 
nience.* 

By  adding  to  the  natural  and  unavoidable 
degree  of  complexity  attached  to  the  cause, 
a  suitable  dose  o(  factitious,  a  party  in  the 
wrong  (especially  if  fiivoured  by  the  co-ope- 
ration  of  a  colluding  judge)  may  give  to  his 
bad  title  an  equal  chance  with  the  best  one. 

By  lumping  charges  together,  and  (after  a 
lumping  mass  of  proof)  pronouncing  a  lump- 
ing judgment  on  the  whole  mass,  —  a  prece- 
dent has  been  set,t  under  which  a  delinquent's 
chance  of  impunity  is  not  in  the  inverse,  but 
in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  number  of  his  crimes. 
Sudi  judicature  having  beep  found  practi- 
oable,  notwithstanding  the  check  applied  by 
the  art  of  writing,  what  would  it  have  been 
without  that  check  ? 

In  the  cases  of  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Tlascala, 
ma^  be  seen  a  specimen  of  what  degree  of 
civilization  it  is  possible  for  society  to  reach 
without  the  application  of  writing  to  the  fixa- 
tion of  the  grounds  of  decision  in  judicature : 
higher  th^  in  those  instances  it  could  hardly 
have  risen  without  that  help. 

In  its  original  constitution,  jury-trial,  being 
unaided  by  writing,  would  in  England  have 
been  sufficient  to  confine  civilization  within 
bounds  as  narrow  as  those  which  circum- 
scribed it  in  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Tlascala.  If, 
under  jury-trial,  writing  has  latterly  been  ap- 
plied to  the  fixation  of  the  grounds  of  decision, 
it  is  unhappily  in  but  an  accidental  and  imper, 
feet  way.  Hence  it  has  happened,  that,  in  cases 
to  a  certain  degree  comphcated,  this  mode  of 
judicature  is  seen  to  be  inapplicable ;  being  in 
some  cases  recognised  as  such  by  established 

*  The  ^reat  Douglas  cause,  and  the  trial  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  will  by  many  be  regarded  as  ex- 
emplifications of  a  similar  result  produced  by  an 
opposite  cause.  Why  ?  Because,  where  writing 
is  concerned,  too  much  may  have  the  effect  of 
too  little.  By  supersaturation,  as  well  as  by  in- 
anition, the  powers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  body,  may  be  destroyed. 

If,  of  the  want,  or  (what  may  in  an  extiaordi- 
naiy  case  be  equivalent)  of  the  superabundance, 
of  pennanent  grounds  of  judicial  decision,  the 
effect  has  been  so  disastrous  in  modem  England, 
notwithstandinff  iu  acknowledged  preTemmence 
in  judicial  purity, — how  much  more  frequently, 
not  tt>  say  constantly,  must  it  have  been  so,  in 
ages  of  far  inferior  morality,  under  the  tumuU 
tnary  constitution  of  Athenian  or  Roman  judica» 
ture! 

t  See  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings. 
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usage,  equivalent  in  fi>rce  to  law — in  others, 
though  not  by  law,  in  necessary  practice. 

Writing  being  of  use,  and  frequently  in  a 
great  degree  even  matter  of  necessity,  in  all 
stages  of  the  suit ;  so  is  it  in  the  hands  of  all 
classes  of  persons  concerned  in  it. 

In  the  hands  of  the  parties,  it  serves  to 
give  permanence  to  evidence  —  to  constitute 
the  matter  of  the  instruments  exhibited  in 
the  character  of  sources  of  evidence. 

In  the  hands  of  the  judge,  and  his  official 
subordinates,  it  serves  to  preserve  the  me- 
mory of  operations  — ^to  register,  to  record,  to 
consign  to  permanent  characters,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  performed,  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  so. 

But  the  delivery  of  an  instrument  to  this 
or  that  effect,  is  itself  a  capital  article  in  the 
catalogue  of  those  operations.  Hence  regis- 
tration of  instruments,  as  well  as  of  opera- 
tions, faUs  naturally  within  the  province  of 
the  judge. 

The  indication  which  has  been  given  of 
the  uses  of  writing,  as  applied  to  the  subject 
of  evidence,  has  a  sort  of  claim  to  be  accom- 
panied with  a  correspondent  sketch  of  its 
uses,  as  applied  to  the  business  of  registra- 
tion. 

Subjects  for  judicial  registration,  with 
their  uses :  — 

1.  Representation  of  operations  successive- 
ly performed,  and  instruments  successively 
presented,  for  the  purpose  of  grounding  such 
subsequent  operations  and  instruments,  as 
may  come  to  be  called  for,  or  warranted,  by 
such  preceding  ones. 

2.  Representation  of  operations  performed, 
and  orders  given,  or  other  instruments  made, 
by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  judge,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  operations  and  instru- 
ments emanating  from  the  parties  as  above. 

3.  Grounds  and  reasons  of  such  operations 
and  instruments,  as  aforesaid,  on  the  part  of 
the  judge. 

N.B.  To  be  of  use,  these  grounds  and  rea- 
sons will  not  consist  of  argumentation  uttered 
on  each  occasion  by  the  judge  himself,  but 
of  the  indications  given  of  so  many  matters 
of  &ct  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  the 
cause  —  indications  given  in  the  condsest 
posurible  form,  under  heads  prescribed  by  the 
legislator  for  that  purpose. 

4.  At  the  special  instance  of  either  party, 
this  or  that  proposition,  or  even  word,  that 
may  have  dropt  from  tiie  lips  of  the  judge. 
In  the  partici^  suit  upon  the  carpet,  be  the 
importance  of  the  subject-n»tter  in  dispute 
ever  so  trifling,  the  language  used  by  the 
judge  may  be  to  any  degree  important.  By 
language  (not  to  speak  of  deportment,  which 
is  not  so  easily  rendered  the  subject  of  regis- 
tration,) disposition  is  manifested :  and,  in  a 
judge,  the  effects  of  disposition  extend  to 
whatever  suits  are  liable  to  come  under  his 


[fiootn. 

cognizance.  Not  a  blemish  of  winch  the  judi- 
cial character  is  susceptible,  but  hmgnage 
may  have  served  for  the  manifiestataon  of  it. 

In  each  house  of  parliament,  whatever 
word  is  spoken  by  any  member,  is  liaUe  to 
be  taken  down  at  the  instance  of  any  other. 
This  check,  instead  of  being  an  infringemeBt, 
is  the.  most  efficient  security  for  that  just 
liberty  of  speech,  without  whidi  such  assem- 
blies would  be  worse  than  useless.  The 
beneficial  efficacy  is  in  reality  the  greater, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  less  manifested :  it  is 
composed  of  the  improprieties  that  hot  for 
this  check  might  have  been  uttered,  hot  are 
not  uttered. 

In  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  justiee 
(the  regular  courts)  this  institution  is  not 
without  example,  i^tness  the  bOl  of  ex* 
ceptions.  But  in  that  instance  tlie  apfdica- 
tion  of  it  is  confined  within  narrow  limits : 
whereas  there,  as  in  parliament,  the  'V*""^ 
for  it  has  no  limits. 

Uses  of  the  above  regtstratioas :  — 

1.  To  the  several  parties,  on  the  occasioa 
of  the  suit  in  hand,  the  use  of  them,  in  a  di- 
rect way,  is  already  evident. 

2.  So,  in  a  less  direct  ¥ray,  in  respect  of 
the  check  they  apply  to  abuse  in  every  sbspe 
on  the  part  of  the  judge, — eormptioii,  uodM 
sympathy,  antipathy,  precipitation  ^uroogh 
impatience,  delay  through  indifi^renoe  muA 
negligence. 

3.  With  a  view  to  appeal  on  the  oocaaioa 
of  the  suit  in  hand, —  the  service  capable  of 
being  rendered  by  such  registration  to  botft 
parties  (and  especially  to  him  who  is  in  the 
right,)  by  the  complete  and  correct  indica- 
tion of  all  grounds  of  appeal,  justly  or  on- 
justiy  alleged,  seems  alike  evident. 

4.  In  respect  of  future  contingent  suits, 
considered  as  capable  of  being  produced,  pre- 
vented, or  governed,  by  the  result  o^  or 
previous  proceedings  in,  the  cause  in  hmd, — 
suits  considered  as  liable  to  arise  between  the 
ssme  parties,  or  their  legal  representatives, 
— the  utility  is  alike  manifest. 

5.  In  respect  of  future  contingmt  suits, 
considered  as  liable  to  be  produced  by  Vk» 
causes,  or  to  give  birth  to  like  inddents  and 
occurrences, — causes  as  between  other  parties 
having  no  connexion  with  those  in  quesdoo; 
the  use  of  such  registration  in  the  character 
of  a  stock  of  precedents  seems  alike  indis- 
putable. 

The  service  thus  capable  of  bebg  rendered, 
will  be  rendered  partly  to  individuals  at  large, 
in  the  character  of  eventual  suitors  »  sudi 
eventual  causes,  in  respect  of  their  respective 
interests ;  partly  to  the  judge,  in  respect  of 
security,  fecility,  and  tranquility,  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  official  duty. 

6.  To  the  legislator,  the  guardian  of  the 
people,  and  through  him  to  the  peofde  at 
large,  the  service  rendered  by  the  agsregaile 
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mass  of  the  fiusts  thus  registered,  will  be  seen 
to  be  more  and  more  important,  the  more 
closely  it  is  considered. 

By  the  abstracts  made  of  the  body  of  in- 
formation thus  collected  (abstracts  prepared 
under  a  system  of  appropriate  heads,  and 
periodically  presented  and  made  public,)  he 
win  see  throughout  in  what  respects  the  ex- 
isting arrangements  fulfil — in  what  respects 
(if  in  any)  they  ML  of  fulfilling— his  inten- 
tions:  howfiir  they  are  conducive — in  what 
respects  (if  in  any)  they  fail  of  being  per- 
fectly  conducive,  —  to  the  several  ends  of 
jtistice. 

With  the  sketch  of  what  is  here  sUted  as 
capable  of  being  done,  confi-ont  the  loose 
sketches  that  wUl  hereafter  come  to  be  given 
of  what  is  actually  established :  the  difference 
between  use  and  abuse  will  present  itself 
in  colours  not  very  obscure. 

If  the  services  thus  rendered  to  the  inte- 
rests of  truth  and  justice  by  the  art  of  wri- 
ting are  thus  great,  neither  are  the  ways  in 
which  it  is  liable  to  be  made  to  operate,  and 
to  a  great  extent  is  continually  made  to  ope- 
rate,  to  the  injury  of  those  interests,  by  any 
means  inconsiderable. 

1.  If^  on  certain  occasions,  and  in  certain 
ways,  it  is  capable  of  being  employed  as  an 
instrument  of  distinctness  for  giving  that  in- 
£spaMable  quality  to  a  mass  of  evidence,  — 
on  other  occasions,  and  in  other  ways,  it  b 
but  too  apt  to  be  employed  in  such  a  man- 
ner  as  to  give  to  the  evidence  a  degree  of  in- 
distinctness,  firom  which,  but  for  the  abuse 
made  of  this  important  art,  it  would  have 
been  firee. 

The  reason  (meaning  the  cause)  of  this 
abuse  is  extremely  simple.  To  the  quantity 
of  irrelevant  matter,  to  whith  (under  the 
^Htr  oi  sinister  interest)  the  pen  of  a  writer 
is,  on  this,  as  on  so  manv  other  occasions,  ca- 
pable of  giving  birth,  there  are  no  determi- 
nate limits :  nor  yet  to  the  degree  of  disorder, 
and  consequent  indistinctness,  with  which 
the  whole  mass,  made  up 'of  irrelevant  and 
relevant  matter  jumbled  together,  may  be  in- 
fected :  and  the  same  mischief  whidi  thus, 
to  an  infinite  degree,  is  liable  to  be  produced 
by  malajides  on  the  part  of  the  suitor  or  his 
professional  assistant,  may  (though  in  a  less 
degree)  be  produced  by  mere  weakness  of 
mind  on  either  part :  whereas,  in  the  case  of 
vivd  voc€  testimony  extracted  by,  or  substi- 
tuted to,  interrogation,  —  no  sooner  does  an 
irrelevant  proposition  make  its  appearance, 
than  the  current  of  the  testimony  in  that  de- 
vious direction  is  stopped,  and  the  stream 
forced  back  into  its  proper  channel. 

2.  When  writing  is  emploved  in  the  ex- 
traction, and  thence  in  the  delivery,  of  the 
testimony, — time  applicable,  and  but  too 
often  applied,  to  the  purpose  of  mendacious 
mvention,  is  a  natural,  and  practically  (though 


not  strictly  and  physically)  inseparable,  re* 
suit,  as  vnll  be  seen  more  particularly  in  its 
plaoe.* 

3.  In  the  same  case,  a  result  no  less  closely 
connected  with  the  use  of  writing  than  the 
former,  is  the  opportunity  afforded  by  it  for 
receiving  mendacity-serving  information  from 
all  sorts  of  sources — a  danger  from  which  vivd 
voce  deposition,  though  by  no  means  exempt, 
is  more  easily  guarded. 

On  the  other  hand, — where  writing  is  em- 
ployed for  the  delivery  and  extraction  of  evi- 
dence, the  superior  fiunlity  which  it  affords 
for  planning  the  means  of  deception  is  accom- 
panied, and  in  a  considerable  degree  counter- 
acted and  compensated  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
verse party  and  the  judge,  by  a  correspondent 
quantity  of  time  (and  thence  a  correspondent 
means)  applicable  to  the  purpose  of  scrutini- 
zing the  supposed  mendacious  testimony,  and 
so  divesting  it  of  its  deceptitious  influence. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  art  in  no 
other  light  than  that  of  its  capadtv  of  being 
made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  that  spe- 
cies of  injustice  which  is  opposite  to  the  direct 
end  of  justice :  subservient  to  deception,  and 
thence  to  misdedsion. 

But  the  grand  abuse,  and  that  in  compan- 
son  of  whidi  what  has  hitherto  been  brought 
to  view  shrinks  almost  into  insignificance,  is 
the  perverted  application  that  has  been  made 
of  it  to  the  purposes  of  that  branch  of  injus^ 
tice  which  stands  opposed  to  the  collateral 
ends  of  justice  —  of  that  branch  of  injustice 
which  consists  of  fiurtitious  delay,  vexation, 
and  expense,  heaped  together  for  the  sake  of 
the  profit  extractible  and  extracted  from  the 
expense. 

In  a  word,  it  is  in  the  art  of  writii^  thus 
perverted,  that  we  may  view  the  main  instru- 
ment of  the  technical  system,  and  of  all  the 
abominations  of  which  it  is  composed — an  in- 
strument by  which  this  baneful  system,  where- 
soever established,  has  all  along  operated,  and 
without  which  it  could  scarcely  have  come 
anywhere  into  existence. 

It  is  on  pretence  of  something  that  has  been 
written,  or  that  might,  could,  or  should  have 
been  written,  that  whatever  portion  of  the 
means  of  sustenance  has,  on  the  occasion,  or 
on  the  pretence  of  administering  justice,  been 
wrung  from  the  unfortunate  suitor,  has  been 
demanded  and  received.  Statements  that 
ought  not  to  have  been  made,  have,  to  an 
enormous  extent,  been  made :  statements  tiiat 
required  to  be  made,  have  been  swelled  out 
beyond  all  bounds — stuffed  out  with  words 
and  lines  and  pages  of  surplusage,  oftentimes 
without  truth,  sometimes  even  without  mean^ 
ing,  and  always  without  use.  This  excremen- 
titious  matter  has  been  made  up  into  aU  the 
forms  that  the  conjunct  industry  of  the  demoi| 


*  See  Book  III.  Extraction, 
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of  mendadty,  seconded  by  the  genius  of  non- 
sense, could  contrive  to  give  to  it.  Having, 
by  the  accumulated  labours  of  successive 
generations,  been  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
possible  pitch  of  volummousness,  indistinct- 
ness>  and  unintelligibility ;  in  this  state  it  has 
been  locked  up  and  concealed  from  general 
view  as  effectually  as  possible.  In  England  it 
has  been  locked  up  in  two  several  languages, 
both  of  them  completely  unintelligible  to  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people :  office  upon  office, 
prpfession  upon  profession,  have  been  esta- 
blished for  the  manufacturing,  warehousing, 
and  vending  of  this  intellectual  poison.  In 
the  capacity  of  suitors,  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  (able  or  unable  to  bear  the  charge)  are 
compelled  to  pay,  on  one  occasion  or  another, 
for  everything  that  was  done,  or  suffered  or 
pretended  to  be  done,  in  relation  to  it  —  for 
writing  it,  for  copying  it,  for  abridging  it,  for 
looking  at  it,  for  employing  others  to  look  at 
it,  for  employing  others  to  understand  it,  or 
to  pretend  to  understand  it ;  interpreting  and 
expounding  imaginary  laws;  laws  that  no  man 
ever  made. 

Thus  much  for  this  branch  of  the  abuse  : 
thus  much  for  a  bird's-eye,  or  rather  an  aero- 
static, view  of  it.  To  consider  it  heap  by 
heap,  is  a  task  that  belongs  not  to  this  place — 
a  labour  that  will  continue  to  press  upon  us 
through  every  part  of  this  toilsome  and  thank- 
less course. 

The  uses  and  the  abuses  of  writing  injudi- 
cial procedure  have  now  been  briefly  enume- 
rated :  the  various  arrangements  which  have 
for  their  object  to  bring  the  use  to  its  maxi- 
mum, and  Uie  abuse  to  its  minimum,  mil  be 
severally  brought  to  view  in  the  proper  place. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OP  INTEBBOOATXON,  CONSIDERED  A8  A  8ECI7- 
KITT  FOE  THE  TRUSTWORTHINESS  OF  TES- 
TIMONT. 

§  I.  Usei  of  interrogation^  a*  appUed  to  the 
extraction  of  tettimony. 

In  the  character  of  a  security  for  the  correct- 
ness and  completeness  of  testimony,  so  obvious 
is  the  utility  and  importance  of  the  fiiculty  and 
practice  of  interrogation,  that  the  mention  of 
It  in  this  view  might  well  be  deemed  super- 
fluous,  were  it  not  for  the  cases,  to  so  prodi- 
gious an  extent,  in  which,  under  English  law, 
it  is  barred  out  by  judicial  practice. 

1.  The  case  in  which  its  utility  is  most 
conspicuous,  is  that  of  mala  fides  on  the  part 
of  the  deponent ;  and  this,  being  a  state  of 
things  wluch  in  each  individual  instance  may 
(for  aught  the  legislator  can  know)  have  place, 
is  a  state  of  things  for  which,  on  every  occa- 
sion, in  the  arrangements  taken  by  him,  pro;- 
yision  ought  to  be  made. 

Ccmpktemess  is  the  primary  quality,  with 


reference  to  which  the  demand  for  it  is  i 
obvious :  fear  of  punishment  and  fear  of  shmr^e 
having  here  less  influence  than  as  applied  to 
secure  correctness.  In  case  of  incomplete- 
ness, neither  punishment  nor  shame  apply, 
any  further  than  as  it  is  established  that  tbe 
omitted  part  came  under  the  percepdon  of  the 
deponent,  preserved  a  place  in  his  remem- 
brance, and  presented  to  him,  along  with  it- 
self, the  idea  of  its  importance. 

Importance  being  assumed,  incompletenecs 
may  indeed  become  equivalent  to,  and  a  mo- 
dification of  incorrectness :  but  in  general  it 
is  by  interrogation,  and  by  interrogation  ool  jr» 
that  it  is  rendered  so. 

Do  you  remember  nothing  more  ?  did  no- 
thing further  pass,  relative  to  this  or  that 
person  or  thing  (naming  them  ?)  By  inter- 
rogations thus  pointed,  such  a  security  for 
completeness  is  afforded,  as  can  never  be  af- 
forded by  any  general  engagement  which  cut 
be  included  in  the  terms  of  an  oath  or  other 
formulary :  be  the  engagement  what  it  may, 
in  the  course  of  the  deposition  the  memory  o£ 
it  may  have  evaporated :  and  suppose  it  borne 
in  mind — yet,  without  the  aid  of  interroga- 
tion, the  violation  of  it  by  suppression  of  the 
truth  loses  its  best  chance  of  detection. 

2.  Particularity,  if  it  be  not  included  under 
the  notion  of  completeness,  is  no  less  indis- 
pensable to  the  purposes  of  testimony.  But 
suppose  a  deposition  delivered,  and,  in  so  es- 
sential a  point,  a  deficiency  remaining  in  it ; 
by  what  means,  if  at  aU,  shall  the  defect  be 
supplied  ?  Interrogation,  it  is  evident,  u  the 
sole  resource. 

By  particularity  only  can  that  repugnancr 
to  known  truths  be  established,  by  which 
mendacity  is  demonstrated. 

Under  what  tree  was  the  act  committed  ? 
was  the  question  put  by  the  prophet  Daniel 
to  each  of  the  two  calumnious  elders.  Under 
a  holme  tree,  answered  the  one :  under  a  mas- 
tic tree,  answered  the  other.  But  for  the 
proof  of  mendacity,  the  question  would  hare 
been  irrelevant  and  superfluous;  for,  sup- 
posing the  forbidden  act  committed,  what 
mattered  under  what  tree,  or  whether  un- 
der any  tree?  But,  for  the  detection  of 
mendacity,  no  question  that  can  contribute 
anjrthing,  can  be  irrelevant;  and  the  more 
particular,  the  better  its  chance  of  beii^ 
productive  of  so  desirable  an  effect. 

By  interrogation,  and  not  without,  is  the 
improbity  of  a  deponent  driven  out  of  all  its 
holds.  An  answer  being  given,  u  it  true  ?  It 
is  useful  in  the  character  of  direct  evidence. 
Is  it  false  ?  It  stands  exposed  to  contra^o- 
tion,  both  firom  vrithin  and  from  without:  and, 
being  detected,  it  operates  as  an  evidence  of 
character  and  disposition,  and  thence  in  the 
way  of  drcumstantial  evidence.  Is  silenoe, 
pure  sDence,  the  result  ?  Even  this  is  evidence, 
circumstantial  evidence.  The  deponoit, —  is 
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lie  an  extraneous  witness  ?  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  question,  it  may  afford  as  im- 
pressive a  presumption  of  fiilsehood,  antece- 
dent or  subsequent,  as  could  have  been  af- 
forded  by  detected  falsehood.  Is  he  a  party 
to  the  cause  ?  Besides  the  particular  menda- 
city, it  may  afford  a  presumption  of  his  own 
consciousness  of  the  badness  of  bis  cause. 

The  testimony,  is  it  indistinct,  nugatory, 
uninteUigible  ?  Such  indistinctness,  if  perse- 
vered in,  and  not  the  result  of  mental  infir- 
mity, is  equivalent  to  silence. 

In  no  case,  be  the  sincerity  of  the  deponent 
ever  so  unquestionable  —  in  no  case,  either 
to  completeness  or  correctness,  can  the  fiunilty 
of  interrogation  be  a  matter  of  indifference, 
not  even  in  ordinary  conversation  between 
bosom  friends. 

What&ther  could  be  satisfied  with  the  nar- 
rative of  a  long  lost  child,  —  what  lover  with 
that  of  his  mistress, — without  a  possibility  of 
perfecting  his  satisfiurtion  by  questions  ? 

In  no  state  can  a  deponent  s  mind  be,  in 
lespect  to  interest,  but  that  interrogation  may 
be  necessary  to  tibe  purpose  as  well  of  cor- 
rectness as  of  completeness. 

In  every  possible  result,  does  he  behold  an 
event  of  Uie  most  consummate  indifference  ? 
A  fiict  really  importimt  may  be  left  out  of  his 
narrative,  either  because  not  recollected  at 
the  time,  or  because,  though  recollected,  its 
materiality,  with  regard  to  the  cause,  had  not 
presented  itself  to  Us  view. 

Is  he  even  desirous  and  eager  to  bring 
forward  every  circumstance  that  can  serve 
the  party  l>y  whom  his  testimony  has  been 
invoked?  Still  a  circumstance  may  have 
been  forgotten,  or  its  materiality  have  escaped 
notice. 

Supposing  even  a  party  in  the  cause  — say 
a  plaintiff —  adducing  his  own  testimony,  de- 
posing in  support  of  his  own  demand  (under 
English  law,  a  state  of  things  rarely  exem- 
plified in  form,  but  in  substance  firequently :) 
a  poor  person,  say,  prosecuting  in  the  hope  of 
recovering  goods  lost  by  stealth.  With  all 
the  interest  and  all  the  will  that  can  be  ima- 
gined, intellectual  power  may  be  insufficient 
to  bring  to  light,  m  a  complete  body,  the 
material  circumstances,  without  the  aid  of 
tome  superior  intelligence  in  the  character  of 
an  interrogator,  in  the  person  of  an  advocate 
or  a  judge. 

In  a  word,  —  but  for  interrogation,  every 
person  interested,  in  whatever  way  interested, 
in  the  manifestation  of  truth,  b  completely 
dependent  on  the  deponent :  and  on  the  state 
not  only  of  the  moral  but  of  the  intellectual 
part  of  the  deponent's  mind. 

I  2.  Exceptions  to  the  oppticaHon  oftnterro' 
ffation.  to  the  extraction  of  (ettimony. 

Were  security  against  deception  and  con- 
teqocnt  misderision  the  only  object  that  had 


a  daim  to  notice,  the  use  of  the  security  af- 
forded by  interrogation  ought  never  to  be 
foregone. 

But,  in  this  case  as  in  all  others,  the  mis- 
chief of  that  injustice  which  is  opposite  to 
the  direct  ends  of  justice,  may  find  more  than 
a  counterpoise  in  mischief  which  is  opposite 
to  the  coUateral  ends  of  justice,  —  inconve- 
nience in  the  shapes  of  delay,  vexation,  and 
expense,  jointly  or  even  separately  considered. 

Take  for  examples  the  following  cases,  in 
which  for  avoidance  of  preponderant  colla- 
teral injustice,  it  may  happen  that  the  security 
afforded  by  interrogation  ought  to  be  fore- 
gone ;  that  is,  in  which  it  will  generally  or 
frequently  happen,  that  the  mischief  result- 
ing from  the  application  of  the  security,  wUl 
be  greater  in  ^ue  (probability  taken  into 
the  account)  than  any  mischief  that  can  take 
place  for  want  of  it. 

1.  Cases  where  the  delay  necessary  to  in- 
terrogation may  be  productive  of  irreparable 
damage :  where,  for  example,  the  use  of  the 
evidence  is  to  ground  an  application  for  stop- 
ping, 1.  expatriation  of  the  defendant,  for 
avoidance  of  justiciability  ;*  2.  exportation  of 
property  in  his  hands,  for  the  like  purpose ; 
8.  deportation  for  the  purpose  of  slavery; 
4.  deportation  (the  person  a  female)  for  the 
purpose  of  wrongful  marriage  or  defilement ; 
or,  5.  wrongful  destruction  or  deterioration 
of  another's  property,  by  operations  clandes- 
tine or  forcible.  To  form  aground  for  arres- 
tation,  seizure,  sequestration,  and  so  forth, 
on  any  of  these  accounts,  testimony  is  requi- 
site. If  time  admit  of  the  subjecting  this 
testimony  to  the  scrutiny  of  judicial  interro- 
gation, so  much  the  better ;  but  if  not,  better 
that  it  be  received  and  acted  upon  without 
the  interrogation,  than  that  any  such  irrepas^ 
able  mischief  should  be  doncf 


*  A  case  for  the  writ  called  ne  exeat  regnoy  in 
English  equity  practice. 

•f  In  English  law,  in  all  tne  cases  in  which  a 
man  is  laid  provisionally  under  restraint  pert" 
dente  lite^  die  testimony  on  which  the  restriction 
is  grounded  is  in  the  uninterrogated  form,  that 
of  an  affidaviL 

For  a  debt  above  a  certain  value,  a  man  is 
liable  to  be  held  to  bail  (that  is,  arrested,  can* 
sifted  to  prison,  and  confined  there  for  an  inde** 
finite  time)  unless  he  finds  persons  who  engase 
for  the  eventual  consignment  of  his  person  to  the 
same  fate.  The  testimony  requisite  to  ground  the 
warrant  for  this  purpose,  is  the  mass  of  sworn 
but  uninterrogated  deposition  called  an  affidavit 
What  the  afiidavit  must,  thouffh  only  in  general 
terms,  assert,  is  the  justice  m  the  daim:  but 
what  it  need  not  assert,  nor  ever  does  assert,  is 
the  necessity  of  this  \effX  infiiction  to  secure  the 
payment  of  the  debt. 

In  tome  cases,  a  man,  against  whom  another 
haa  a  daim,  may  be  stoppcKcl  from  going  out  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and,  on  this  occasion  likewise,  to 

Sound  an  application  for  this  purpose,  an  affi- 
vit  is  necessary.  But,  in  this  case,  notice  must 
be  giveD,  such  at  wiU  in  gtnenl  enable  the  man 
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2.  Cases  wber€  ihe  benefit  of  the  security 
•fforded  by  interrogation  may  be  outweighed 
by  the  expense  unavoidably  attached  to  the 
application  of  it :  as,  if  the  seat  of  the  judi- 
catory in  which  the  decision  »  to  be  pro- 
nounced, be  in  London  or  Paris,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  deponent  in  the  East  Indies. 

To  determine  the  preponderance,  as  be- 
tween the  mischief  on  the  score  of  direct 
injustice,  and  the  mischief  on  the  score  of 
collateral  inconvenience  in  this  shape,  will  be 
matter  of  detail  for  the  legislator,  and  under 
him  for  the  judge. 

Interrogation  in  the  epistolary  mode,  or  by 
judges  for  the  occasion,  on  the  spot,  affords, 
for  the  giving  the  evidence  the  benefit  of  this 
security,  two  other  resources:  either  of 
which,  where  practicable,  will  be  preferable 
to  the  receipt  of  the  testimony  in  an  unin- 
terrogated  state. 

As  to  the  case  of  vexatumf  independent  of 
expense ;  examples  of  it  will  be  seen  to  more 
advantage  in  another  plaoe ;  when  the  cases, 
where  it  is  proper  to  put  on  that  ground  an 
absolute  exclusion  upon  evidence,  come  to  be 
considered. 

Where,  for  the  avoidance  of  collateral  in- 
convenience in  the  shape  of  delay,  vexation, 
and  expense,  the  application  of  tUs  security 
is  dispensed  with,  the  following  rules  are  ex- 
pressive of  the  eonditiomi  which  seem  proper 
to  be  annexed  to  the  dispensation : — 1.  The 
exemption  ought  not  to  be  absolute  and  de- 
finitive. The  inconvenience  being  removed, 
either  in  to/o,  or  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  no 


to  get  off.  So  in  case  of  ineparable  destruction 
Ineditated,  time,  such  as  in  geuend  will  be  suffi- 
cient,  is  in  like  manner  allowed  him  to  effect  it 

In  neither  of  these  cases  is  the  person,  on 
whose  uninterrogated  deposition  the  act  of  power 
is  grounded,  liable  to  be  ever  subjected  to  mter- 
to^ttion  in  any  case. 

As  to  the  stoppage  of  effects ;  for  any  such 
purpose  die  law  affonls  no  power  on  any  terms. 

In  Seotcish  procedure,  on  the  petition  of  an  aU 
leged  creditor,  any  person  may,  by  warrant  from 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  be  arrested  on  the  ground 
of  his  being  in  medUatione  fuf^f  and  committed, 
until  he  finds  securitv  for  ^^  givmg  suit  and  pre- 
sence in  any  action.**  But,  Mfore  the  warrant  is 
granted,  the  petitioner  appears  before  the  justice, 
and  is  examined  upon  oath,  producing  a  written 
account  of  the  particulars  of  tne  alleged  debt  In 
how  high  a  degree  this  mode  of  procure  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  above  English  modes,  will  appear 
dear  enough  to  any  eye  that  is  not  averse  to  see- 
ing it'  Tne  fault,  as  is  well  observed  by  Mr. 
MacMillan,  consists  in  the  committing  tne  al- 
leged debtor  to  prison  at  once,  without  giving 
him  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  by  the  judge, 
and  in  his  presence  being  confronted  with  the 
adversary :  but  this  iniusHce  isoomman  to  Eng- 
lish, as  well  as  Scottish  law.i> 

•  MacMil]an*s  Form  of  Writings,  Edmburgh, 
1790,  third  edit  n.  889. 

*>  [The  law  of  Enriand  -on  diese  points  has 
been  materially  aherd  by  1  &  2  Vict«  c.  119.] 
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longer  preponderant,  iuteifogation  ooght  to 
take  place ;  either  of  course,  or  at  the  in- 
stance, of  a  party  interested,  or  of  the  judlge. 
2.  In  a  case  where  the  deponent  (he  who  faaa 
been  deposing  in  the  uninterrogated  form)  it 
liable  as  above  to  interrogation, — if  his  de- 
position was  either  delivered  in  the  ready- 
written  form,  or,  being  delivered  in  the  ond 
form,  was  committed  thereupon  to  writing, 
for  which  purpose  appropriate  paper  is  em- 
ployed ;  notice  of  the  eventual  interrogatioo 
ought  to  be  inserted  (as  for  example  it  h 
when  ready  printed)  on  the  margin. 

For,  to  the  purpose  of  preventing  ineomet' 
ness  and  incompUtemen  (preTenting,  in  a 
word,  the  testimony  from  being  rendered  dt» 
ceptUUnu)  it  is  material  that  tbe  deponent 
should  be  pre-apprized  of  the  scrutiny  whick 
it  may  continually  have  to  undergo :  and,  for 
making  sure  of  his  being  thus  pre-apprixed, 
no  other  expedient  can  be  more  effectoal 
than  this  simple  and  unexpensire  one. 

§  3.  On  whom  ought  inUrrogmtitm  lo  he  pa^ 
farmabkf 

On  whom?  Answer:  On  every imfividod 
from  whom,  in  tbe  character  of  a  deponent, 
testimony  is  received :  saving  the  case  of  pre- 
ponderant collateral  inQQUvenience,  as  above. 

If,  at  his  own  instance,  at  the  instance  of 
a  co-party  on  the  same  side,  or  at  the  instance 
of  hu  adversary,  the  testimony  of  a  party 
(plaintiff  or  defendant)  be  received,  it  should 
of  course,  and  for  reasons  not  less  cogent 
than  in  the  case  of  an  extraneous  witness, 
be  subjected  to  this  scrutiny :  and  it  will  be 
shown  elsewhere,*  that,  in  no  instance,  in 
any  of  the  above  cases,  should  the  testimony 
of  a  party  stand  excluded,  or  the  measures 
proper  and  necessary  for  t^  extraction  of  it, 
if  called  for  by  an  adverse  party,  be  omitted: 
any  more  than  in  the  case  of  an  extraneous 
witness. 

Official  evidence  presents  a  case  in  whi^ 
the  demand  for  interrogation  on  the  score  of 
security  against  mendacity,  and  thenee  against 
deception  and  misdedsion,  will,  generally 
speaking,  be  at  its  mtatflNnii  .*  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  inconvenience,  in  respect  of 
vexation,  may  be  at  its  maximwm^  comparison 
bdng  made  with  individuals  whose  residence 
is  at  no  greater  distuice :  inconvenience,  of 
which  part  will  be  to  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  the  individual  (the  officer,)  part  to  that  of 
the  public  service. 

But  unless,  by  being  placed  in  the  office  hi 
question,  a  man  is  punfied  from  all  the  infir- 
mities (intellectual  as  well  as  moral)  incident 
to  human  nature ;  in  the  instance  of  no  sock 
office  can  the  exemption  firom  this  security 
be  with  propriety  regarded  aa  unoonditioosl 
and  definitive. 


*  Book  IX.  E^uti(m.  Pait  V.  Do^bUA^ 
count* 
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Applied  to  official  testimony,  the  objection 
bean  with  considerably  greater  force  on  oral 
Interrogation  than  on  scriptitious :  the  oral 
being  the  only  mode  of  the  two,  to  which  the 
▼exadon  and  expense  incident  to  attendance 
(at  the  judicatoiVf)  with  journeys  to  and  fro, 
and  demurrage,  is  liable  to  be  attached. 

If  the  above  observations  be  just,  the  prac- 
tice of  En^Hsh  law  under  the  tedinical  sys- 
tem must,  m  cases  in  great  abundance  and  to 
A  great  extent,  be  radically  vicious, — fitvour- 
Mt  to  incorrectness,  to  incompleteness,  to 
mendacity,  to  consequent  deception  and  mia- 
deciaion :  —  qffidavU  evidence  (i.  e.  wunter' 
ro^ed  testimony)  being  received,  and  to  the 
czdusion  of  interrogated  testimony  frtHn  the 
aame  individual,  —  on  the  motii  question,  in 
n  dass  of  causes  in  great  abundance  and  toa 
great  extent,  —  and  in  causes  of  all  dasaes, 
cm  those  imcideMial  questions  by  the  determl' 
nation  of  which  the  fiite  of  the  cause  is  liable 
ta  be,  and  frequently  is,  determined : —  official 
evidcaiee  received  wiUiout  the  security  af- 
frirded  by  interrogation,  as  well  as  without  the 
aecurity  afforded  by  the  eventual  subjection  to 
that  punishment,  which,  by  the  penal  conse- 
quences attached  to  a  violation  of  uie  ceremony 
of  an  oath,  is  hung  over  the  head  of  menda- 
city at  large:  ^and  these  securities  against 
mendacity  removed  with  particular  care,  in 
the  histance  of  that  dass  of  official  evidence 
(I  speak  of  the  sort  of  judicial  evidence 
called  a  record,)  each  article  of  which  is  by 
no  other  drcumstance  so  remarkably  and  in- 
eontestably  distinguished  frtHn  every  other 
species  of  official  evidence,  as  by  its  being 
replete  with  pemidous  frdsehoods:  some 
with  fiuility  enough,  others  with  more  or  less 
difficulty,  capable  of  being  distinguished  from 
the  small  proportion  of  usefrd  truths  that  are 
to  be  found  in  it. 

§  4.  ^  whom  omght  mUrrogoHon  to  be  per" 
Jbrmablef 

To  whom  ought  the  power  of  interrogation 
to  be  imparted  ?  Answer :  To  every  person 
by  whom  it  promises  to  be  exerdsed  with 
good  effect :  subject  always  to  the  controul 
of  the  judge,  but  fr>r  which,  any  power  of 
command  might,  on  this  as  weU  as  on  any 
other  occasion,  run  into  the  wildest  despotism. 

And  by  whom  b  it  likely  to  be  exercised 
with  good  efiect  ?  Answer :  By  every  person 
in  whom  suitable  wUl  and  power  are  likdy  to 
be  found  coijdned.  Will,  the  product  of  ade- 
quate intereet,  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of 
the  word, — power,  consisting,  in  the  present 
case,  of  appropriate  information,  accompanied 
with  adequate  ability  of  the  intellectual  kind. 

Of  the  extent  thus  proposed  to  be  given 
to  the  power  of  interrogation,  the  propriety 
stands  expressed  in  the  following  aphorisms, 
which  teem  todaima  title  to  the  appellation 
ofaxiiDms;  — 


1 .  For  every  interrogator.  In  whose  person 
adequate  interest  and  natural  power  unite, 
an  additional  security  is  afforded  for  correct- 
ness and  completeness,  and  thence  against 
mendacity  and  temerity  on  the  one  part  and 
deception  and  misdedsion  on  the  other. 

2.  Against  the  admission  of  any  proposed 
interrogator,  no  objection  consistent  with  the 
ends  of  justice  can  be  raised,  on  any  other 
ground  than  that  of  mendadty-serving  sug- 
gestion, or  that  of  preponderant  collateral 
mconvenience  in  the  shape  of  delay,  vexa- 
tion, and  expense :  placing  to  the  account  of 
useless  delay  and  vexation  every  proposed 
interrogation,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Competent  judge,  b  either  irrelevant  or  sv- 
perjiuouM, 

The  individuals  in  whose  persons  these  re- 
quisites may  be  expected  arcr— I.  The  judge 
(induding,  in  English  jury-trial  procedure, 
the  jurymen,  as  well  as  the  directing  judge 
or  judges ;)  2.  The  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs ;  8. 
The  defendant  or  defendants  ;  4.  The  advo- 
cate  or  advocates  of  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  ; 
5.  The  advocate  or  advocates  of  the  defend- 
ant or  defendants ;  6.  In  some  cases  even 
extraneous  witnesses. 

There  is  a  spedes  of  procedure  in  which 
there  is  no  party  on  the  plaintifi^s  side :  in 
causes  tried  under  this  spedes  of  procedure, 
the  function  of  the  plaintiff  is  really  exercised 
by  the  judge. 

There  is  another  spedes  of  procedure,  m 
which  there  is  no  party  on  the  defendant's 
dde :  in  causes  thus  tried,  the  function  of  the 
defendant  is  exerdsed  by  the  judge. 

In  causes  of  the  above  seveiBl  descriptions, 
the  number  of  possible  interrogators  suffers  a 
correspondent  reduction.* 


•  The  following  are  eases^  in  which,  if  there 
be  interrogation  at  all,  there  is  but  one  person  by 
whom  it  can  be  applied. 

The  occasion  may  be  non-litif^ious  or  litigious  r 
and,  being  litigious,  the  inquiry  may  be  to  be 
performed  «ff  parte  Ion  one  side  only,)  or  red* 
proeaUy  (on  more  sides  than  one.) 

1.  Occasion  non«litiffious :  an  individual  to  de« 
liver  testimony)  a  judge,  or  a  person  acting  on 
this  occasion  and  quoad  hoe  in  the  character  of  a 
judge,  to  reedve  it :  and  dthcr  to  act  or  not  to  acs 
in  consequence. 

Examples :  1.  Where  a  man  makes  application 
for  money  at  a  public  office,  as  in  EngUnd  at  Uur 
Exdiequer,  tiie  Bank,  and  so  forth,  a.  Where 
a  man,  in  the  view  of  gaining  genersl  credence 
for  certain  facts,  and  of  perpetuating  the  rein«n. 
brance  of  tiiem,  comes  forward  of  his  own  accord^ 
and  makes  a  solemn  statement  of  them  in  the 
presence  of  a  judge  i  as  m  Enaland  in  ti»e  case  of 
a  vdnntary  affidavit  sworn  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  8.  Inquiries  csrricd  on  by  a  perMm  or  per- 
sons in  tiie  character  of  jnd|^,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  to  light  a  particukr  class  of  facts, 
witiioot  any  particular  view  to  individual  persons 
in  the  character  of  actors:  as  by  a  committee  of 
dtber  house  of  pariiament,  or  by  a  commission 
of  inquiry  ot^u^  by  Ui«  whole  legislature. 
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When  tbe  lift  of  characters  capable  of 
bearing  a  part  on  the  theatre  of  justice  is 
complete,  there  are,  of  proposed  deponents, 
four  descriptions ;  a  plaintiff;  a  defendant ; 
a  witness  (viz.  an  extraneous  witness^  called 
on  the  plaintiff's  side ;  a  witaess  called  on 
the  defendant's  side. 

Proposed  interrogators,  to  eedi  proposed 
deponent,  seven.     When  the  proposed  de- 


In  all  these  several  cases,  if  tbe  propriety  of 
interroeation  be  supposed,  the  necessity  of  its  be- 
ing penbrmed  hj  the  person  sUnding  quoad  hoe 
in  the  station  of  judge,  follows  of  course;  there 
being  no  person  else  to  perform  it.  In  the  third 
case,  the  interrogatioh  is  matter,  not  of  propriety 
only,  but  necessity  i  in  the  two  others,  whether 
it  be  or  be  not  matter  of  propriety  belongs  not  to 
the  present  purpose. 

II.  The  occasion  litigious!  but  the  examina- 
tion, as  yet  at  least,  unuateral:  on  one  side  only. 
In  this  class  of  cases,  the  nature  of  the  case  af- 
fords but  one  person  in  a  condition  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  operation;  and  but  one  person  in  a 
condition  to  perform  it,  viz.  the  judge.  This  case 
admits  of  the  following  modifiottions. 

1.  One  person  only  as  yet  appearing  to  be  In- 
terrogatea,  and  he,  as  yet  a|  least,  not  fixed  in 
the  character  of  a  party,  but  examined  (at  least 
for  the  present)  in  the  character  of  an  extraneous 
witness :  the  deponent  appearing  at  the  judgment- 
seat,  either  spontaneously,  or  by  order  of  the 

Example.  —A  dead  body  with  marks  of  vio- 
lence found  by  two  persons  in  company.  One  of 
them  gives  information  to  an  offitjer  established 
for  that  purpose  under  the  name  of  a  coroner: 
the  coroner  bv  his  warrant  procures  the  attend- 
ance of  the  otner«  Both  of  them,  together  with 
such  other  persons  as  the  nature  of  the  case  indi- 
cates as  likely  to  be  able  to  furnish  information, 
are  examined  with  a  view  of  finding  out  the 
cause  of  the  death.  What  may  happen  in  this 
case  is,  that  one  of  them  shall,  in  the  course  of 
the  inauiry,  be  fixed  in  the  character  of  defend- 
ant: the  other,  in  the  character  of  plaintiC 
Such,  acMrdinffly,  was  the  result  in  the  case  of 
Captain  DonneTlan,  executed  for  the  murder  of 
Sir  Theodosius  Boushton  by  poison. 

2.  One  person  on^  as  yet  appearing,  and  he 
in  the  character  of  a  plaintiff,  exhibiting  in  that 
character  a  criminal  charge  or  non.^nuna]  de- 
mand against  a  person  not  as  yet  appearing  or 
having  appeared.  Examples  in  English  law:  1. 
In  regular  procedure,  application  to  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  by  a  person  complaining  of  an  assault, 
for  a  warrant  to  compel  the  appearance  of  the 
assailant.  2.  In  sumnu^  procedure,  information 
given  of  an  alleged  offence  to  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  to  ground  a  summons  or  warrant  for  com- 
pelling the  appearance  of  the  alleged  delinquent. 

8.  One  perscm  only  as  yet  app^uing,  and  he 
in  the  character  of  a  defendant:  the  function  of 
plaintiff  being  (either  throughout  or  in  the  fint 
instance)  united  to  that  of  judge.  Example:  in 
Roman  law  the  species  of  prooednre  called  tn- 
quisitoriai^  in  contradistinction  to  adcunUorialf 
which  prevents  a  distinct  perMm  in  the  character 


of  pUintiff 
In  I 


I  these  several  cases  likewise,  if  the  propriety 
of  hiterrosation  be  supposed,  the  necessity  of  iti 
being  performed  by  the  judge  follows  of  course, 
iheie  being  no  other  person  lo  perform  it. 


ponent  is  the  plaintiff';  1 .  the  judge  ([mclu&ig, 
m  the  case  of  jury  trial,  the  several  jurymen ;) 
2.  this  same  plaintiff's  own  advocate ;  3.  any 
defendant  or  his  advocate ;  4.  any  co-plaisliir 
or  his  advocate;  5.  any  witness  called  by  tUb 
same  plaintiff;  6.  any  witness  called  by  any 
defendant ;  7.  tny  witness  called  by  a  ei>- 
plaintiff. 

From  hence,  imitatit  mMtandis^  may  be  de- 
termined the  correspondent  propoaable  iater- 
rogators  in  the  respective  cases  of  the  three 
other  descriptions  of  proposed  depoDcnta. 
Proposed  deponents,  4 :  to  each  one  of  them, 
proposed  interrogators,  7 :  by  multiplicalioB, 
total  number  of  cases  for  consideration,  28.* 

If  the  principle  above  laid  down  be  ooneci 
(via.,  th^  except  as  excepted,  eve^  interest 
ought  to  have  its  representative  in  the  person 
of  an  interrogator,^  a  consequmce  whidi  fol- 
lows is — ^that,  of  tne  above  eight  and  twenty 
cases  of  interrogation,  in  so  many  as  onder 
any  system  of  procedure  are  peremptorily  ex- 
cluded from  having  place,  so  many  cnsea  of 
incongruity  stand  exemplified. 

English  common-law  procedure  exhibits  a 
multitude  of  different  modes  of  receiving  and 
collecting  testimony:  Roman  and  Rome-bred 
procedure  (including  English  equity,  English 
ecdesiastieil  court,  and  English  mdmirahy 


*  L  A  plaintiff  deposing,  may  be  hMenogated 
by  or  in  behalf  of  the  chanden  following:  viL 
1.  The  judge. 
8.  His  own  advocate. 
8w  A  co-plaintiff  or  his  advocate. 

4.  A  defendant  or  his  advocate. 
6.  A  witness  called  by  himselt 

6.  A  witness  ealled  by  a  co^plaintiC 

7.  A  witness  called  by  a  defendant. 

IL  A  defendant  deposing,  may  be  interrogated 
by  or  in  behalf  of  the  characters  following:  vis. 
1.  The  judge. 

5.  His  own  advocate. 

8w  A  co-defendant  or  his  advocate. 
4.  A  plaintiff  or  his  advocate. 
A.  A  wimess  called  by  himselt 

6.  A  wimess  called  by  a  co-defendant 

7.  A  witness  called  1^  a  phdntiff 

IIL  A  witness  ^vii.  an  extrsneoos  witnos) 
called  by  tbe  plaintiff,  maybe  interrogated  by sr 
in  behalf  of  the  characten  following  I  vi&, 

1.  The  judge. 

2.  The  said  pUintiff  or  his  advocate. 

3.  Another  phuntiff  or  his  advocate. 

4.  A  defendant  or  his  advocate^ 

6.  Another  witness  called  by  the  plaintiff,  by 
whom  he  was  called. 

6i.  A  witness  called  by  another  phdntiC 

7.  A  wimess  called  by  a  defendant 

IV.  A  witness  called  by  .the  defendant,  may 
be  interrogated  by  or  in  bdialf  of  the  diancttts 
following :  viz. 

1.  The  judge. 

2.  The  said  defondant  or  his  advocate. 
3.' Another  defondant  or  his  advocate. 

4.  A  plaintiff  or  his  advocate. 

5.  Another  witness  called  by  the  plaintiff  by 
whom  he  was  called. 

«r  A  witness  called  by  anodierplaintiC 
7*  A  wftnen  called  by  a  defendant 
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court  procedure)  tnother  multitude :  in  many, 
or  most  of  them,  the  list  of  proposed  depo- 
nents and  interrogators  is  more  or  less  differ- 
ent, and  the  difference  not  governed  by  any 
consistent  regard  (if  by  any  regard  at  all)  to 
the  grounds  of  exception  above  brought  to 
view.  Of  these  established  modes  of  prac- 
titt,  that  all  are  wrong,  will,  if  the  above 
principle  be  correct,  be  found  more  than  pro- 
bable ;  that  all  are  right;  will  be  found  ab- 
solutely impossible. 

AU  the  parties,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
cause,  have  been  placed  upon  the  above  list 
of  persons,  on  whom,  in  the  character  of  wit- 
nesses (each  of  them  as  well  at  his  own  in- 
stance  and  at  the  instance  of  a  party  on  the 
ame  side  of  the  cause,  as  at  the  instance  of 
any  party  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cause,) 
the  process  of  interrogation  may  with  pro- 
priety be  performed.  Under  the  established 
forms  of  procedure,  under  the  general  rule 
(so  fitf  as,  in  the  midst  of  such  diversity  and 
inconsistency,  anything  under  the  name  of  a 
general  rule  can  with  propriety  be  spoken  of,) 
both  these  classes  of  proposed  deponents  stand 
excluded :  excluded,  if  proposed  at  their  own 
instance  or  that  of  a  party  on  the  same  side, 
on  the  score  of  interest;  if  proposed  at  the 
instance  of  the  opposite  side,  excluded  (prin- 
apafly  in  the  case  of  a  defendant)  on  the 
ground  of  veration. 

But  on  the  ground  of  interest,  so  futile  is 
the  pretence,  that,  in  cases  where  to  any 
unount  the  impulse  of  sinister  interest  is  more 
forcible,  the  exclusionary  rule  is  itself  ex- 
cluded :  and  on  the  ground  of  vexation,  when 
the  vexation  is  not  less  galling,  and  (by  reason 
of  the  inferiority  of  the  species  of  evidence) 
•ttended  with  a  much  greater  probability  of 
^^ception  and  misdedsion,  the  exclusion  on 
JJw  ground  has  no  place :  and  moreover,  at 
nil  own  instance,  the  same  party,  who  b  not 
•knitted  in  the  guise  of  a  party,  is  admit- 
ted with  the  sinister  interest  acting  in  full 
■^'•ngth  in  his  bosom,  under  a  variety  of  dis- 
guises.' 

In  so  great  a  multitude  of  proposed  cases 
rof  interrogation,  two  clusters  shall  be  here 
"elected  for  special  explanation :  the  case  of 
the  advocate  under  aU  its  diversifications,  and 
the  case  of  the  extraneous  witness  under  all 
^idivers^cations.  The  other  cases  are suf- 
*<wly  simple  to  require  no  special  notice. 
In  cue  the  second  of  the  twenty-eight,  it  is 
•yjned,  that  a  plaintiff  ought  to  be  capable 
w  being  mterrogated  by  his  own  advocate, 
ro  tn  English  lawyer  on  one  side  of  the  great 
J«fl,  the  necessity  of  the  admission  will  be  apt 
»  "PpMr  so  palpable,  that  every  word  em- 
Ptoyed  m  proof  of  it  would  be  so  much  thrown 
JJ*J;But  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  hall, 
"*  door  of  the  evidence-collecting  judicatory 

Vol.  \rr  ^^^  ^^'  ExcluHon. 


is  inexorably  shut  against  the  interrogatbg 
advocate,  as  well  as  agains^  every  other  inter- 
rogator but  the  underling,  who  to  this  purpose 
stands  in  the  place  of  judge. 

In  the  cases  of  interrogation  here  proposed, 
are  included  two  assumptions :  the  propriety 
of  admitting  as  the  representative  and  assistant 
of  a  party,  a  person  who  is  not  a  party ;  and 
the  propriety  of  his  being  a  professional  advo- 
cate :  the  professional  advocate  being  of  course 
understxxid  to  be  included  under  the  appella- 
tion of  advocate. 

Of  the  occasional  admission  of  a  person  in 
the  character  of  an  assistant  to  the  party  (sup- 
posing it  a  case  in  which  admission  may  with 
propriety  be  given  to  the  party  himself,)  the 
necessity  stands  demonstrated  by  the  foUow- 
ing  causes  of  infirmity  and  relative  incapacity, 
under  which  a  party  is  liable  to  labour :  1.  In- 
firmity from  inunaturit^  of  a^,  or  superan- 
nuation ;  2.  Bodily  indisposition ;  3.  Mental 
imbecility ;  4.  Inexperience ;  5.  Natural  timi- 
dity ;  6.  Female  bashfulness ;  7.  Lowness  of 
station,  in  either  sex. 

True  it  is  that  there  rits  a  judge,  whose 
duty  (it  may  be  said)  is,  on  this  occasion  as 
on  others,  to  act  as  an  advocate  -:-  not  indeed 
on  either  side,  but  on  both. 

But  on  the  part  of  an  advocate,  to  enable 
him  to  fulfil  his  duty  in  an  adequate  manner, 
two  endowments  are  necessary :  appropriate 
information  in  all  its  plenitude,  and  the  zeal 
that  is  necessary  to  turn  it  to  full  account. 
On  the  part  of  a  judge,  neither  requisite  (in 
a  measure  sufficient  for  aU  causes,  or  even  for 
the  general  run  of  causes,)  can  on  any  suffi- 
cient ground  be  expected :  much  less  both. 

In  the  particular  case  here  supposed,  the 
party  is  by  tlie  supposition,  present :  but  he 
may  be  absent,  and  that  unavoidably. 

Of  a  substitute  to  the  party,  the  necessity 
is  co-extensive  with  the  cases  where  the  at- 
tendance of  the  party  is  either  in  Hhe  physical 
or  the  prudential  sense  impracticable. 

On  the  occasion  here  in  question,  as  on 
other  judicial  occasions,  the  necessity  of  giving 
admission  to  a  professional  advocate  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  considerations : — 

1.  An  adequately  qualified  non-professional 
and  gratuitous  assistant  or  substitute  would 
not  always  be  to  be  had. 

2.  In  so  far  as  appropriate  learning  is  neces- 
sary (and  all  the  art,  as  well  as  aU  the  power, 
of  the  profession  has  been  employed  for  ages 
in  rendering  that  necessity  as  universal  and 
cogent  as  possible,)  a  non-professional  assist- 
ant or  substitute  would  very  seldom  be  ade- 
quately qualified. 

True  it  is  that  (so  far  as  matter  of  &ct  only 
is  in  question)  neither  in  point  of  appropriate 
information  nor  in  point  of  zeal,  can  the  pro- 
fessional advocate  be  naturally  expected  to 
be  so  nrach  as  upon  a  par  with  the  friendlv 
and  unpaid  substitute  or  assistant.  Though 
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in  practice  Judge  and  Co.  have  taken  too  good 
care  of  themselves  and  one  another  not  to  ex- 
clude all  such  odious  interlopers ;  yet  the  ex- 
clusion is  the  result  of  positive  and  abusive 
institution,  not  of  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Besides  those  which,  as  above,  are  the  re- 
sult of  artifice,  — two  other  advantages  are, 
on  the  occasion  in  question,  naturally  enough 
attendant  on  the  intervention  of  the  profes- 
sional, in  contradistinction  to  the  non-profes- 
sional, advocate :  advantages  which  may  be 
reckoned  as  such,  even  with  reference  to  the 
cause  of  justice. 

But  for  this  resource,  a  wrongdoer  may, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  party  wronged,  possess 
on  this  occasion  two  advantage's  of  a  very  op- 
pressive nature :  the  advantage  of  the  strong 
over  the  weak  in  mind ;  and  the  advantage  of 
the  high  over  the  low  in  station.  In  a  cause 
of  a  doubtful  or  intricate  nature,  nothing  but 
such  a  union  of  talent  and  zealous  probity,  as 
would  be  too  great  to  expect  with  reason  on 
the  part  of  an  ordinary  judge,  more  especially 
of  a  juryman,  can  prevent  these  advantages 
(even  in  a  separate  state,  much  more  when 
united)  from  operating  in  a  degree  highly 
dangerous  to  justice.  But,  unless  in  case  of 
a  species  of  corruption,  which  is  not  of  the 
number  of  those  over  which  fashion  throws 
its  veil,  the  advocate  is  the  same  to  all, — to 
low  as  well  as  high. 

Unfortimately,  however,  in  this  supposi- 
tion is  included  the  being  in  a  condition  to 
purchase  such  high-priced  assistance :  and  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  have  need  for  jus- 
tice, are  far  from  being  in  that  condition. 

But  though  the  advocate  (whatsoever  may 
be  the  ascendant  attached  to  his  rank  in  the 
profession,)  being  the  same  to  all,  will  not 
be  more  apt  to  make  an  abusive  application 
of  it,  to  the  advantage  of  the  high  and  opu- 
lent (as  such,)  in  their  warfiu-e  with  the  low 
and  indigent ;  this  sort  of  impartiality  will 
not  hinder  him,  it  may  be  said,  from  employ- 
ing it  in  another  manner,  more  directly  and 
certainly  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  justice. 

Under  the  name  of  brow-beating  (a  mode 
of  oppression  of  which  witnesses  in  the  sta- 
tion of  respondents  are  the  more  immediate 
objects,)  a  practice  is  designated,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  complaint  too  general 
to  be  likely  to  be  altogether  groundless.  Op- 
pression in  this  form  has  a  particular  propen- 
sity to  alight  upon  those  witnesses  who  have 
been  called  on  that  side  of  the  cause  (which- 
ever it  be)  that  has  the  right  on  its  side ; 
because  the  more  clearly  a  side  is  in  the 
right,  the  less  need  has  it  for  any  such  as- 
sistance as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  any  such 
dishonest  arts  to  administer  to  it. 

But,  of  the  assistance  of  a  professional  ad- 
vocate to  the  cause  of  jurtice,  where  such 
asistance  is  to  be  had,  the  utility  is  grounded 
in  the  nature  of  things :  whereas  tiie  abuse 


thus  characterized  by  the  name  of  brm^-he^" 
ing,  is  not,  as  will  be  seen,  altogether  witluMt 
remedy.*  Brow-beating  is  that  sort  of  ofBoioe 
which  never  can  be  committed  by  any  advocate 
who  has  not  the  judge  for  his  accomplice. 

In  respect  of  appropriate  information  ( whh 
relation  to  the  purpose  in  question,)  nnder 
the  technical  sjrstem  the  advocate  is  but  too 
apt  to  be  deplorably  deficient :  the  advocate 
seeing  nothing  of  the  &cts  but  through  the 
medium  of  another  professional  man,  ridi  in 
opportunity,  and  prompted  by  interest  in  a 
variety  of  shapes,  to  misrepresent  or  inter- 
cept them.  But  iJie  sinister  advantage  which 
the  technical  system  has  contrived  to  give 
itself  in  this  respect,  depends  upon  the  fan- 
damental  arrangement  by  which  it  exdodei 
the  parties,  on  aU  possible  occasions,  fron 
the  converse  and  presence  of  the  judge.  Do 
the  occasion  here  in  question,  the  preseaee 
of  the  party  in  question  is  supposed. 

In  the  particular  case  here  in  question, 
that  of  a  party  (the  plaintifif)  in  the  cante, 
proposed  to  be  interrogated  by  his  own  advo- 
cate, an  objection,  obvious  enough  in  theory, 
grounds  itself  on  the  danger  of  promptiag 
or  suggestive  questions, — in  a  word  of  men- 
dacity-serving information.  But  on  a  ckiser 
examination  this  danger  will  be  seen  4o  lose 
much  of  its  magnitude :  f  meantin^e  it  may 
not  be  amiss  briefly  to  observe,  that  in  the 
shape  of  actual  mischief  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  felt  in  English  practice. 

Compared  with  this  second  case,  case 
ninth  Hn  which,  the  deponent's  own  advo- 
cate being  still  the  proposed  interrogator,  the 
party  proposed  to  be  interrogated  by  him,  in- 
stead of  being  as  in  the  former  case  the  plain- 
tiff, is  the  defendant,)  presents  some  alight 
difference :  —  in  a  criminal  case,  especially  in 
a  case  where  the  punishment  is  raised  to  ike 
highest  pitch  of  severity,  the  incitement  to 
afford  mendacity-serving  information  in  the 
shape  of  a  question  is  in  itself  much  greater : 
at  the  same  time  that  the  topic  of  humanity 
presents  an  excuse,  beyond  any  that  applies 
in  the  other  case.  But,  that  even  in  this 
case,  the  objection  is  not  weighty  enough  to 
be  preponderant,  will  be  seen  in  the  plsoe  re- 
ferred to  as  above. 

Be  this  as  it  may :  whether  for  this  or  for 
any  other  reason,  or  (what  is  on  aU  ocrasiom 
at  least  equally  probable)  without  any  con- 
sideration on  tiie  ground  of  reason,  in  Eng- 
lish criminal  law,  —  though  the  plaintiC 
under  the  name  of  prosecutor,  is  allowed  to 
be  interrogated  by  his  own  advocate,  —  that 
allowance  is  not  extended  to  the  defendant 
But  an  observation  to  be  made  at  the  same 
time  is,  —  neither  is  he  allowed  to  be  inter- 

•  Book  llLExtraction.  CtMa,V.Bnmi6mikA 
t  Book  III.  Ejrtrttoikm,  Chapi.  lU.  A^yM- 
tive  Interrogation, 
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rogtted  by  anybody  else:  be  tells  bis  own 
story  if  be  pleases ;  but,  bowever  deficient 
it  may  be,  either  in  point  of  correctness  or 
completeness,  effectual  and  anxious  care  is 
taken  that  (in  tbis  way  at  least)  tbe  deficiency 
thaH  not  irom  any  quarter  be  supplied. 

In  twelve,  out  of  tbe  eigbt  and  twenty 
cases,  it  is  assumed  tbat  a  witness  ougbt  to 
be  considered  as  capable  of  being  admitted 
to  act  in  tbe  character  of  an  interrogator,  t.  e. 
to  put  questions,  as  well  to  a  party  as  to  a 
witne^  on  either  side  of  tbe  cause. 

To  an  English  lawyer,  on  either  side  of 
tbe  great  hall,  the  idea  will  be  apt  to  appear 
too  strange  and  visionary  to  have  ever  been 
exemplified  in  practice.  It  was,  however,  in 
common  practice,  at  any  rate  in  tbe  French 
modification  of  the  Roman  s3rstem  of  proce- 
dure, in  criminal  causes  of  the  most  highly 
penal  class.  ConfirmUation.  was  tbe  name  of 
a  meeting  which  Uie  judge  was  in  most  in- 
stances bound  to  bring  about  between  the 
prisoner  and  the  several  witnesses  on  the 
other  side  —  the  witnesses  by  whom  he  was 
diarged :  and,  on  the  occasion  of  such  meet- 
mg,  each  was  aUowed  to  put  questions  to  the 
othier :  tbe  judge  present,  and  (except  a  derk 
tor  minuting  down  what  passed)  no  one  else. 
If  so  it  be  that  cases  may  happen,  in  which, 
m  the  most  higly  penal  class  of  criminal  cases, 
questions  put  by  an  interrogator  of  tbis  de- 
Ecription  may  be  conducive  to  tbe  ends  of 
justice, — so  may  it  in  aU  other  dasses  of  cri- 
minal  cases:  and  if  in  criminal  cases,  so  also 
in  non-criminal.  Whatever  may  be  tbe  de- 
mand for  tbe  use  of  it,  tbe  propriety  of  tbat 
demand  will  not  be  varied,  either  by  the  dis- 
tmction  between  most  highly  penal  and  least 
nighly  penal  cases,  or  by  that  between  crimi- 
nal on  the  one  part,  and  non-criminal  on  the 
other. 

Cases  are  not  wanting  in  which,  on  tbe 
score  of  tbe  direct  ends  of  justice  (in  other 
words,  in  respect  of  the  merits  of  the  cause,) 
interrogation,  if  performed  by  tbe  sort  of  in- 
terrogator here  in  question,  promises  to  be 
UKRe  efficient  than  if  originating  from  any 
oUier  source. 

A  contradiction,  real  or  apparent,  takes 
place  (suppose)  between  the  testimony  de- 
livered by  an  extraneous  witness,  and  that 
delivered  by  a  defendant  in  tbe  character  of 
a  witness,  a  plaintiff  in  tbe  character  of  a 
witness,  or  another  extraneous  witness,  call- 
ed, whether  on  tbe  same  side,  or  (what  is 
more  apt  to  be  tbe  case)  on  the  side  opposite 
to  that  on  which  tbe  nrst  was  called.  By 
reciprocal  interrogation,  in  which  (on  one 
Hie  or  on  both)  an  extraneous  witness  takes 
»  part,  truth  will  acquire  a  better  chance  for 
Wng  brought  to  light  tbaui  it  could  have 
without  this  assistance :  tbe  seeming  contra- 
m«tion  may  be  cleared  up,  or  the  incorrect 
testimony  shown  to  be  so. 


True  it  is,  that  the  same  end  might  be  ar- 
rived at,  without  admitting  any  extraneous 
witness  to  perform  tbe  function  of  an  inter- 
rogator ;  viz.  by  the  instrumentality  of  tiie 
party,  or  bis  advocate. 

But  in  the  case  in  question,  it  is  only  by 
means  of  tbe  witness  tbat  tbe  party  can  be 
apprized  of  the  &cts,  or  supposed  fiMsts,  on 
which  the  questions  are  to  be  grounded.  By 
interposing,  between  two  individuals  to  whom 
(if  to  anybody)  tbe  facts  of  tbe  case  are 
known,  another  individual  to  whom  they  are 
unknown  (besides  tbe  useless  consumption 
of  time),  no  help  to  truth  can  be  gained,  and 
much  help  may  be  lost. 

Both  were  present  (suppose^  at  the  same 
transaction :  how  prompt  and  lively  in  such 
a  case  is  tbe  interchange  of  questions  and  re- 
plies on  both  sides !  How  instantaneously  the 
pofaits  of  agreement  and  disagreement  are 
brought  to  view  I  How  instructive  is  the 
deportment  exhibited  on  both  sides  on  tbe 
occasion  of  such  a  conference  I  Of  the  ad- 
vantage possessed  by  tbe  oral  mode  of  extrac- 
tion in  comparison  with  tbe  epistolary,  much 
(as  will  be  seen*)  depends  on  tbe  prompti- 
tude of  the  responses — on  the  exclusion 
thereby  put  upon  mendadty-ser  ving  reflection 
and  invention.  Interpose  between  the  two 
individuals  (both  privy  to  the  transaction) 
another  who  is  a  sUanger, —  both  the  aQ>an« 
tages  in  question  (viz.  the  promptitude  of 
succession  as  between  question  and  answer, 
and  tbe  real  evidence  furnished  by  deport- 
ment) are  in  great  measure  lost. 

Other  cases  there  are,  in  which  the  regard 
due  to  tbe  interest  of  tbe  witness  himself 
(tbe  proposed  interrogator)  calls  for  tbe  ad- 
mitting him  to  tbe  exercise  of  tbat  function. 

1.  The  witness  happens  to  have  a  collateral 
interest  in  tbe  matter  of  dispute.  In  tbe  tes- 
timony delivered  by  another  deponent  (plain- 
tiff, defendant,  or  extraneous  witness  on 
either  side,)  incorrectness  has  taken  place  to 
tbe  prejudice  of  such  collateral  interest.  Tbe 
testimony  (suppose)  will  be,  or  is  liable  to  be, 
divulgated  and  recorded It  seems  unrea- 
sonable, tbat,  from  a  dispute  having  place  be- 
tween two  parties,  a  third  should  suffer  an 
irremediable  prejudice.  Here  we  see  the  case 
of  a  special  interest :  and  an  interest  suscep- 
tible of  ahpost  as  many  diversifications  as  any 
which  can  be  at  stake  in  the  principal  cause. 

2.  His  reputation  for  veracity  is,  by  the 
proposed  interrogator,  seen  to  be  put  in  jeo- 
pardy by  the  incorrect  statement  delivered 
by  another  witness  as  above.  Why  for  this, 
any  more  than  any  other  injury,  should  a 
man  stand  precluded  from  the  means  of  self- 
defence  ? 

Attacked  in  his  person,  the  law  would  not 


•  Book  III.  Extractum.  Chap.  Vlll.  Modet 
qf  IrUerrogatum  compart. 
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refuse  him  permissioii  to  defend  himself  on 
the  spot :  the  protection  which  it  grants  to 
his  person,  why  should  it  refiise  to  his  repu- 
tation ?  Here  we  see  the  case  of  a  sort  of 
general  interest,  the  interest  of  reputation : 
or  (to  employ  the  denomination  more  in  use 
in  the  language  of  evidence)  of  character. 

Causes  (says  an  objection)  would  at  this 
rate  grow  out  of  one  another,  and  thence  liti- 
gation without  end. 

Nay  (says  the  answer^  it  is  not  the  demand 
for  litigation,  it  is  not  mjury,  that  would  in 
this  way  be  increased :  it  is  only  the  means  of 
redress  for  injury,  that  would  m  this  way  be 
afforded :  redress  rendered  incomparably  more 
easy  and  effectual  than  at  present. 

It  is  not  by  the  fear  of  an  exctes,  but  by 
the  fear  of  a  deficiency,  of  litigation,  that,  un- 
der the  fee-gathering  system,  this  undilatory, 
unezpensive,  and  comparatively  unvexatious, 
mode  of  redress,  has  been  shut  out.  To  open 
the  door  to  sudi  explanations  would  be  to 
rip  open  the  belly  of  the  hen  with  the  golden 
eggs.* 

All  three  cases  being  accidental,  and  com- 
paratively extraordinary ;  no  doubt  but  thai 
the  admission  of  a  witness  to  the  fieuiulty  of 
interrogation  must  be  committed  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judge :  grantable  either  of  his 
own  motion,  at  the  instance  of  the  party,  or 
at  that  of  the  witness  himself,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  case,  as  above. 

In  the  case  of  the  party,  liberty  of  interro- 


*  In  case  of  supposed  perjury,  for  the  purpose 
of  eventual  forthcomineness  and  justicubility, 
power  has,  by  a  special  law,  been  given  to  the 
judge  to  commit  the  supposed  peijurer  on  the 
spot,  and  to  order  prosecution  at  the  expense  of 
a  public  fund. 

So  far  so  good :  but  why  not  to  try  him,  and 
convict  or  acquit  him  on  the  spot  ?  it  may  be, 
that,  besides  the  evidence  which  gave  birth  to 
the  suspicion  in  the  bosom  of  the  judge,  the  case 
affords  other  evidence  which  is  not  on  the  spot: 
in  that  case,  the  necessity  of  adjournment  is 
manifest  But  a  state  of  ihmgn  that  may  equally 
be,  and  probably  most  f^quently  is,  exemplifiec^ 
is,  that  the  case  does  not  afford,  nor  by  the  sup- 
posed peijurer  would  be  so  mucn  as  pretended  to 
afford,  any  other  evidence.  In  that  state  of 
things,  the  impropriety  of  adjournment  is  equally 
manifest. 

After  a  lapse  of  months,  hours  are,  in  the  post- 
poned trial,  employed  in  greater  number  than 
the  minutes  that  would  have  been  sufficient  on 
the  impromptuary  one.  Meantime,  recollection 
fades,  evidence  perishes:  and  the  question  whe- 
ther a  trial  shall  so  much  as  take  place,  rests  on 
the  arbitrary  decision  of  a  secret  tnbunal ;  which 
cannot  know  more  of  the  transaction,  and  may, 
to  any  amount,  know  less,  than  the  one  by  which, 
to  so  much  advantage,  conviction  and  punish- 
ment might  have  been  made  to  attach  instanta- 
neously upon  the  offence. 

The  ends  of  justice  teke  their  chance :  but  fees, 
the  objects  of  judicature,  are  made  sure:  otyects, 
which  in  the  other  case  woukl  not,  or  at  least 
need  not,  have  existence. 


[BooKiL 

gation  is  a  matter  of  right:  since  a  case  csmot 
be  figured  in  which  it  ought  nottobeaUowed. 
Of  the  several  distinguishable  descriptioiisaf 
witnesses,  if  to  any  one  it  were  matter  of 
right,  so  would  it  be  to  all :  the  coraeqnenee 
might  be  the  most  intolerable  confusioiL  A 
mala  fide  plaintiff  or  defendant,  by  caQingis 
adherents  and  confederates  of  his  owd  in  imb- 
mited  numbers,  might  swell  the  amount  of  de- 
lay, vexation,  and  expense,  to  any  heigbi 

One  case,  Uiat  of  a  party  (say  the  plnotifi;) 
made  subjectable,  on  the  occasion  of  delifer- 
ing  his  testimony,  to  interrogation  by  a  persm 
whom  he  is  about  to  call  in  the  character  of 
an  extraneous  witness,  affords  a  particeW 
objection  on  the  ground  of  the  danger  of  ■» 
dacity-serving  information.  By  the  uppoa- 
tion,  the  witness — the  extraneous  witum- 
has  no  interest,  no  avowable  and  rigktfbl  is- 
terest,  in  the  cause.  If  then  he  be  to  be 
admitted  to  interrogate,  it  can  only  be  iat^ 
character  of  an  advocate ;  an  agent  of  tie 
party  whom  it  is  proposed  he  should  ioterTO> 
gate.  But,  between  the  character  of  sDife^ 
and  the  character  of  a  witness,  there  baton 
of  incompatibility  :  on  the  part  of  an  agwrt, 
partiality  ought  to  be  supposed ;  on  the  part 
of  a  witness,  impartiality  is  a  qusHtj  that 
ought  to  be  cultivated  and  guarded  with  iD 
imaginable  care.  To  admit  interrogation  6oa 
such  a  quarter,  is  to  incur  a  needle*  daoger 
of  bias  or  of  mendacity  on  the  part  of  tie 
extraneous  witness,  and  thus  of  mendaoty- 
serving  information  from  him  to  the  plaintiff- 
deponent. 

Answer :  1.  From  a  man's  being  dispoKd^ 
afford  that  assistance,  the  affording  of  wUcfe 
is  consistent  with  the  hiws  o(  probity  ("x. 
affording  information  in  a  direct  way  by  ha 
own  testimony,  and  in  a  less  direct  way  by 
questions  tending  to  extract  infonnstioo  inm 
another  person,)  it  follows  not  that  he  wiD 
be  effectually  disposed,  or  so  much  >•  at  iD 
disposed,  to  afford  mehdadty-serring  ism- 
mation. 

2.  Between  the  character  of  a  witae»w 
one  of  the  parties,  and  the  character  of  m 
agent  for  the  same  party,  there  neither  oogtt 
to  be  any  such  incompatibility,  nor  is  ul£^ 
neral  in  established  practice ;  at  any  rate  not 
in  English  practice.  A  man  known  to  be  » 
agent  of  the  party,  is  admitted  to  ^^JJ* 
his  instance,  and  in  that  respect  on  his  betall, 
without  difficulty. 

3.  If  the  danger  on  this  score  were  lenosi 
enough  to  be  conclusive,  «»<^"^ Jfi^ 
ness  from  acting  in  this  case  in  the  a*|[J^ 
of  an  interrogator  would  not  suffice  to  obiw< 
it:  for  so  long  as  any  other  V^^^^J^^^ 
tial  to  the  interest  of  the  plaintiff  («y  "^ 
plaintiff-deponent's  own  advocate,  8*r*j2 
low-phiintiff  or  his  advocate)  were  penw"^ 
to  interrogate,  the  same  smister  end  ougw» 

compassed,  as  well  by  the  witness  s  c 
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mcatiiig  the  proposed  qaestion  to  these  al- 
lowed confederates,  as  by  his  propounding  it 
himself. 

Thus  stands  the  matter  on  the  footing  of 
sinister  interest ;  interest  prompting  the  in- 
diridual  in  question  to  promote  the  departure 
of  the  deponent  from  the  line  of  truth.  But 
in  the  case  of  an  extraneous  witness  (consi- 
dered with  a  view  to  his  appearance  in  the 
character  of  an  interrogator^  there  exists  a 
naturally-operating  tutelary  mterest,  tending 
to  engage  him  to  employ  the  information  he 
is  master  of  in  framing  questions,  the  tendency 
of  whidi  will  be  to  confine  the  testimony  of 
the  deponent  within  the  pale  of  truth.  The 
deponent  has  been  delivering  his  testimony — 
the  extraneous  witness  has  had  communica- 
tion of  it,  or  heard  or  read  the  minutes  taken 
of  it:  a  passage  that  he  has  remarked  in  it 
strikes  him  as  deficient  (no  matter  from  what 
eaoie)  m  correctness  or  completeness  — in 
those  respects,  one  or  both,  it  disagrees  with 
the  testimony  which  he  himself  has  delivered, 
bdependently  of  all  personal  interest  (honest 
or  dishonest)  in  the  cause ;  what  desire  can 
he  more  natural,  -what  more  general,  than,  by 
questions,  or  any  such  other  means  as  are 
allowed,  to  interpose  in  the  view  of  supplying 
the  deficiency  ?  Let  the  permission  of  satis- 
fying this  desire  be  alloweid,  a  sort  of  contest 
springs  up,  a  sort  of  combat  takes  place,  be- 
tween the  deponent  and  the  interposing  wit- 
nesi:  a  clashing  of  counter-assertions  and 
coimter- interrogatories,  —  a  collision  from 
which  truth  and  justice  have  nothing  to  feur, 
everything  to  hop>e. 

Instead  of  this  immediate  collision  between 
the  deponent  and  the  proposed  interrogating 
witness,  substitute  an  examination  performed 
by  the  party  interested  or  his  advocate,  with- 
out other  assistance  than  that  of  the  proposed 
interrogating  witness :  who  does  not  see  that 
this  operation  will  be,  comparatively  speaking, 
littguid  and  ineffective  ?  When  two  persons, 
«ch  a  percipient  witness  of  the  transaction 
of  whidi  they  both  speak,  stand  up  in  contra- 
*ctioD  to  each  other,  the  guard  of  artifice  is 
heat  down :  mendacious  invention,  unable  to 
find  apt  matter  at  such  instantaneous  warning, 
»  confounded,  and  driven  into  self-contradic- 
tion, or  self-condemning  silence.* 

*  The  same  reasons  will  serve  to  show  that  a 
pWntiff,  on  the  occasion  of  his  delivering  his 
**«unony,  should  be  subjectible  to  interrogation, 
eren  by  or  in  behalf  of  a  fellow-plaintiff.  If  the 
ffltmst  of  the  feUow-plaintiff  coincide  with  that 
«  the  pUmtiff  who  is  about  to  depose,  there  is  at 
^y  rate  the  chance  of  additional  skilly  added  to 
that  of  additional  appropriate  information :  if  the 
interest  of  the  fdlow.phiintiff  is  different  in  any 
aspect  from  that  of  the  plaintiff  who  is  about  to 
^wse,  the  situation  of  the  fellow-plaintiff  coin- 
adei  m  that  respect  with  that  of  a  defendant 
Y^  the  score  of  danger  of  mendacity-serving  in- 
k!^^  the  same  objection  as  above  may  be 
brought,  and  the  same  answer  may  be  given  to  it. 


For  the  deponent,  instead  of  the  plaintiff 
(as  above,)  put  the  defendant ;  making  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  description  of  the  interro- 
gator, the  correspondent  changes :  you  will 
find  the  arrangement  subjecting  him  to  be  in- 
terrogated by  the  three  other  sort  of  persons 
proposed  in  that  quality,  reconunended  by  the 
same  reasons. 

Such  and  so  various  are  the  descriptions  of 
persons  by  whom  it  may  be  of  advantage  to 
the  interests  of  truth  and  justice  that  the 
process  of  interrogation  should  be  performed. 
Performed,  and  to  what  purpose  ?  To  the  pur- 
pose so  often  mentioned,  viz.  that  of  making 
what  provision  can  be  made  for  the  complete- 
ness, as  well  as  correctness,  of  the  aggregate 
mass  of  evidence. 

And  in  what  view  and  intention  were  these 
several  classes  of  persons  looked  out  for  ?  — 
In  the  view  of  collecting  the  requisite  stock 
of  appropriate  skill  and  appropriate  informa- 
tion: whatever  skill  (derived  from  expe- 
rience^ might  reasonably  be  looked  for  as 
requisite  and  sufficient  for  the  purpose,'  ap- 
plied to  whatever  information  the  parricular 
circumstances  of  the  individual  case  might 
happen  to  afford. 

But  without  the  requisite  share  of  zeal  to 
put  those  means  into  action,  and  give  them  a 
suitable  character,  all  the  skill  and  all  the  in- 
formation imaginable  would  still  be  of  no  use. 
It  was  for  this  purpose  that  all  the  distin- 
guishable interests,  which,  in  each  individual 
case,  the  nature  of  the  case  might  happen  to 
afford,  were  carefully  looked  out  for ;  for,  sup- 
posing any  one  such  interest  left  out,  and  the 
case  so  circumstanced  as  to  afford  a  ffllct  which 
no  other  but  that  interest  would  prompt  an 
interrogator  possessing  the  requisite  share  of 
skill  and  information  to  call  for,  —  the  neces- 
sary consequence  is  that  pro  tanio  the  mass  of 
evidence  remains  incorrect  or  incomplete :  and 
howsoever  it  may  fare  with  other  persons 
having  other  interests,  misdedsion  and  injus- 
tice to  the  prejudice  of  the  possessor  of  that 
interest  will  be  the  probable  consequence.! 


+  Whatever  be  the  number  of  ]>er8ons  whose 
interest  in  any  shape  is  at  stake  in  the  cause, 
each  having  a  separate  interest,  and  demanding 
to  be  allowed  to  do  whatever  may  be  lawful  and 
necessary  for  the  support  of  such  his  interest 
(be  his  demand  positive  or  defensive,)  there  is 
as  much  reason  for  acceding  to  one  such  demand 
aa  to  another.  Audi  alteram  partem -^heAT 
the  other  side — is  the  phrase  by  which  this  uni* 
versally  applicable  and  univenally  undisputed 
conception  appears  commonly  to  have  been  ex- 
pressed :  such,  at  least,  is  the  interpretation  which 
that  maxim  requires  to  be  put  upon  it,  ere  it  can 
be  admitted  to  have  embraced  on  this  around, 
to  their  full  extent,  the  exigencies  of  justice.  By 
altera  pare^  understand  every  separate  interest : 
for  each  part,  each  interest,  is  altera  with  refjc- 
rence  to  to  every  other.  Under  audi  comprehend 
the  giving  allowance  to  every  lawful  act,  the 
performance  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  supixnt 
of  each  such  interest    To  adduce  or  exnibit 
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Thus  much  then  is,  I  flatter  myself,  pretty 
clearly  understood ;  viz.  that  when  all  ijie  in- 
terests at  stake  in  a  cause  are  comprehended, 
and  the  fiunilty  of  interrogation  allowed  to 
the  possessors  of  those  several  interests  with- 
out exception,  over  and  above  the  fiiculty  of 
adducing  such  testimony  as  they  themselves 
may  happen  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  ad- 
duce;  the  best  provision  is  made  that  can 
be  made  for  correctness  and  completeness  (so 
&r  as  information  and  zeal  at  least  are  concer- 
ned : )  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  while  there 
be  any  one  such  interest  to  which  that  feculty 
is  denied,  the  provision  made  is  imperfect,  and 
pregnant  with  deception,  misdedsion,  and  in- 
justice. 

But  what  (I  think  I  hear  an  English  law- 
yer crying  out  and  saying) — what  is  all  this 


sources  of  evidence,  is  one  such  act:  to  take  a 
part  in  the  extraction  of  the  evidence  ftom  the 
several  sources  adduced,  by  whomsoeveradduced, 
is  another:  to  present  to  the  judge  observations 
on  the  evidence  so  extzacted.  is  again  another. 
In  any  given  cause,  if  the  allowance  of  any  one 
of  these  operations  oe  necessary  to  justice,  so  is 
that  of  every  other:  if  in  any  one  cause  the  al- 
lowance of  them  all  is  necessary  to  justice,  so  is 
it  in  every  other.  If,  among  three  opetations 
such  as  these,  to  all  of  which  it  may  happen  to 
be  necessary  to  justice  that  they  should  be  re- 
spectivdy  perfoiined,  there  be  any  one  which  is 
less  certain  of  hditg  necessary  than  the  two 
others,  it  is  the  one  Dtst  mentioned,  viz.  that  of 
presenting  observations.  The  testimony  of  Titius, 
in  the  character  of  an  extraneous  witness,  may 
of  itself  be  so  correct  and  complete,  as  to  super- 
sede all  demand  for  skill  and  labour  to  be  em- 
pbyed  in  the  extraction  of  any  supplemental 
testimony  ttom  the  same  source:  its  application 
to  the  demand  may  at  the  same  time  be  so  plain 
and  obvious,  as  to  render  it  plunly  impossible 
for  it  to  receive  any  additional  persuasive  force 
from  any  observations  that  could  be  grounded  on 
it  Scrutinized  or  unscnitinized,  evidence  may 
speak,  and  speak  8u€Bdently  for  itself:  but  in  a 
question  of  met,  observadons  without  evidence 
would  be  a  discourse  without  a  subject. 

Such,  and  no  less  extensive,  is  Uie  import 
which  it  seems  necessary  to  give  to  this  most  fa- 
miliar of  all  judicial  adages,  ere  it  can  be  ren- 
dered commensurate  to  the  ends  of  justice :  I  say 
familiar,  for,  between  the  being  fainiliar  to  the 
ear  of  every  man,  and  the  presenting  a  clear  con- 
ception, and  that  the  same  conception,  to  the 
mmd  of  evevY  man,  there  is  (in  most  Questions 
of  the  field  or  morals,  and  more  espedauv  of  the 
field  ofjurisprudence)  a  most  wide  and  lament- 
able difference. 

Very  different  is  the  import  afHxed  by  the  pro- 
fessiomd  lawyer  to  the  word  audience.  Accord- 
ing  to  his  conception  of  the  matter  (at  least  as 
far  as  conception  is  to  be  understood  to  be  well 
interpreted  dv  practice,)  there  is  indeed  a  one 
thing  needful  to  justice,  but  it  is  not  any  one  of 
these  three. 

Let  every  party,  let  every  person,  who  dahns 
to  have  an  mterest  in  the  cause,  be  heard  by 
counsel:  which  afain,  being  interpreted,  is  —  let 
matters  be  so  ordered,  that  every  man,  on  pain 
of  seeing  his  interest  perish,  shall  be  admitted 
(that  is,  shall  be  compelled)^to  employ  a  lawyer; 


but  a  round-about  way  of  obtenring,  tlwt  m 
every  cause  cross-ezamtjui/uui  ought  to  be 
allowed  ? 

In  answer,  what  may  be  admitted  is,  thst,  to- 
wards conveying  the  conception  above  meaat 
to  be  conveyed,  this  word  (to  which  do  equi- 
valent seems  to  be  afforded  by  any  other  kit- 
guage  than  the  English)  does  more  thato  can 
be  done  by  any  other  single  word  in  actual 
use. 

What  on  the  other  hand  requires  to  be  ol»- 
served,  is,  that,  had  this  word  and  no  other 
been  employed,  the  conception  conveyed  by 
it  would,  as  weU  in  point  of  correctn^s  as  m 
point  of  completeness,  have  been  in  no  slight 
degree  discordant  with  the  truth  of  thingi, 
fiw, — 

In  the  first  place,  the  salutary  effect  in  qiies- 

that  is,  to  employ  a  multitude  ot  lawyers,  of  as 
many  different  sorts  as  possible,  to  make  their 
observations  on  the  cause.  If  these  obscnmttioos 
have  any  evidence  for  their  ground,  so  much  the 
better,  and  the  more  evidence  the  better;  be- 
cause,  the  more  evidence,  the  more  ample  the 
ground  and  room  for  observations:  if  labour  be 
applied  to  the  extraction  of  the  evidence  fnan 
those  sources,  so  much  the  better,  and  the  more 
labour  die  better;  because  the  more  abaadaac 
the  labour,  the  more  abundant  the  source  of  re- 
ward. Provided  they  are  accompanied  by  dw 
observations  (understand  always  from  the  no- 
fessional  quarter  above  designated,)  any  or  all  of 
them  may  have  their  use :  but  without  all  these 
documents,  or  anjr  of  them,  the  observations 
(provided  alwajrs  it  be  from  that  quarter  that 
they  come)  are  of  themsdves  capable  of  answer* 
ing  every  purpose  that  is  wortn  providing  far: 
without  the  observations,  neither  any  one  oitheai 
nor  all  of  them  put  together,  have  any  dann  to 
notice. 

But,  above  all  errors,  take  care  at  any  rate  not 
to  fall  into  so  gross  a  one  as  that  wfaidi  fbr  jmtt 
on  this  occasion  would  understand  j»arl|r,  — each 
of  the  several  parties  in  the  cause.  Unless  it  be 
here  and  there  in  the  station  of  witnesses,  these, 
of  all  others,  are  the  persons  who,  from  the  be- 

g'nning  to  the  end  or  the  cause,  are  neither  to 
I  seen  nor  heatdinii:  not  to  bear  a  part  in  the 
extraction  of  the  evidence,  stiU  less  for  the  par- 
pose  of  presenting  observations  grounded  oo  'tL 

Such  are  the  oommands  of  scientifically  in- 
structed justice.  Let  no  man,  on  any  occasionsn 
which  it  is  possible  to  prevent  his  being  heaid, 
be  heard  in  any  wav  by  himself:  let  eveir  man 
be  compelled  to  be  heard  on  all  manner  or  occa- 
sions, and  in  all  manner  of  ways,  by  coanse) : 
this  is  the  one  thing  needful :  so  counsel  be  bat 
heard  what  he  has  to  say  when  he  is  heard  is  of 
minor  consequence ;  and  so  this  one  thing  need- 
ful be  but  performed,  whether  there  be  evidence 
or  no  evidence,  and  whether  the  evidence  (if 
there  be  any)  be  correct  or  incorrect,  complete  or 
incomplete,  is  not  worth  a  thought  on  die  part  of 
the  iuuge:  understand  of  a  Juoge  profinsioBally 
bred  and  instructed,  the  only  sort  of  judge  wtio 
is  entitled  to  the  name. 

Such  is  the  interpretation  put  upon  tbe  maxim 
audi  alteram  partem  by  the  professional  lawyer ; 
by  those  from  whose  hps  interpreution  has  the 
force  of  law.  Will  proof  be  asked  for?  The  an- 
swer is,  Circumspice. 
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IMO  win  be  Been  to  be  obtained  in  a  yariety 
of  cases  in  whidi  no  such  operation  as  that 
denoted  in  English  practice  by  the  word  cross^ 
exmmmtUion  is  performed. 

In  the  second  place,  cases  will  be  seen  in 
which  an  operation  called  by  the  name  of 
cross-examination  is  performed,  and  the  salu- 
tary eflfect  in  question  is  either  not  promoted 
at  an,  or  promoted  in  a  mode  and  degree  very 
imperfect  in  comparison  with  that  which  is 
generally  understood  as  attached  to  the  per- 
ibrmance  of  the  operation  so  denominated. 

There  is  another  and  a  perfectly  sufficient 
reason,  for  not  being  contented  with  saying 
that  cross-examination  should  be  allowed. 
This  work,  if  it  be  of  any  use  to  any  one  na- 
tion, may  be  of  no  less  use  to  any  other :  if 
it  be  of  any  use  to-day,  its  use  will  not  be 
oUiterated  by  cycles  of  years  succeeding  each 
other  in  any  number.  If  to  the  substance  of 
the  practice  denoted  in  the  English  language 
by  the  word  cross-examination,  there  be  at- 
tached (as  it  appears  to  me  there  is  attached) 
a  yirtue  in  a  peculiar  degree  salutary  to  jus- 
tice ;  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  or  to  sup- 
pose that  an  acquaintance  with  the  language 
of  this  small  part  of  the  globe  is  indispensable 
to  it ;  that  it  is  only  by  understanding  Eng- 
lish that  a  man  can  understand  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  justice. 

^  Thus  extensive,  and  in  themselves  occa- 
sionally almost  unbounded,  are  the  demands 
presented  by  the  direct  ends  of  justice, — ^the 
latitude  demanded  in  respect  of  the  number 
of  persons  to  be  admitted  to  the  faculty  of 
hiterrogation,  to  make  it  absolutely  sure,  that 
of  the  persons  (whatsoever  may  be  their  num- 
ber) Imving  each  a  separate  interest  in  the 
cause,  no  one  shall  be  exposed  in  any  degree 
to  suffer  for  want  of  it. 

But  on  this,  as  on  every  other  occasion,  the 
operations  prescribed  by  the  direct  and  ulti- 
nste  ends,  find  their  necessary  limit  in  the 
i^gwd  due  to  the  collateral  end,  of  justice. 
On  this  as  on  every  other  occasion,  care  must 
be  taken  —  taken  by  the  legislator,  and  dis- 
cretionary power  in  corresponding  amplitude 
Allowed  by  him  to  the  judge,— that,  for  the 
AToidance  of  a  possible  mischief  in  the  shape 
of  a  misdecision,  a  certain  and  immediate 
■ittchief  be  not  admitted  to  a  preponderant 
•""oant  in  the  shape  of  delay,  vexation,  and 
expense.  But  for  this,  the  number  of  persons 
standing  together  on  the  defendant's  side  of 
^  cause,  and  possessing  each  a  distinguish- 
•We  mterest,  might,  by  the  nature  of  the 
^•ose,  be  every  now  and  then  swelled  to  such 
a  pitdi,  that,  by  conjunct  operation  (with  or 
^^hout  concert  and  conspiracy,)  the  value 
of  tiie  service  demanded  (how  considerable 
•o^vw,)  might  eventually,  or  even  to  a  cer- 
^ty,  be  overborne  by  the  weight  of  the 
<«uy,  vexation,  and  expense  thus  attached 
^  the  prosecution  of  it ;  and  thus,  sooner  or 


later  (over  and  above  all  the  collateral  in- 
convenience,) direct  and  certain  injustice  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  plaintiff's  side  would  be 
the  necessary  result. 

On  the  part  of  the  judge  exists  the  requi- 
site  allotment  of  skill:  tlds,  provisionally  at 
least,  must  aU  along  be  supposed.  At  th^ 
command  of  the  judge  lies  the  whole  stock 
of  information  which,  in  each  individual  case« 
the  nature  of  the  case  affords :  for  this  may 
aU  be  supposed, — understand  always,  in  so 
fiir  as  the  information  possessed  by  one  man 
can,  to  this  purpose,  be  deemed  with  pro- 
priety to  be  in  possession  of  another. 

In  the  exercise  of  judicature  in  every 
country,  among  the  occupations  of  the  judge 
—  among  the  obligations  which  the  judge  is 
expected  to  fulfil,  is  that,  of  applying  that 
skill  and  that  information  to  the  discovery  of 
the  truth  through  the  medium  of  evidence.  If, 
then,  interrogation  be  indeed,  as  it  was  not 
denied  to  be,  an  apt  instrument  for  that  pur- 
pose, why,  it  may  be  asked,  look  out  for 
any  other  bands  to  lodge  it  in  ?  What  is  there 
in  his  station  to  hind^  him  from  emplojdng 
it  ?  and  employing  it  to  the  utmost  advantage 
to  which  it  is  capable  of  being  employed  ? 

What  should  hinder  him  ?  Two  deficiencies : 
— deficiency  in  respect  of  two  out  of  three 
endowments  (not  to  speak  here  of  probity,)* 
the  union  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  dis- 
diarge  of  this  function  to  the  best  advantage : 
appropriate  information,  and  zeaL 

1.  Appropriate  information :  for  the  faculty 
of  obtaining  possession  is  not  itself  possession: 
to  have  a  chance,  and  but  a  chance,  of  pos- 
sessing a  thing  some  days  hence,  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  the  actual  possession  of  it  at 
this  very  instant :  information  at  second  hand 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  information  at  first 
hand.  These  considerations  have  already  been 
mentioned  among  the  reasons  for  allowing 
the  judge  to  admit  a  witness  to  the  exercise 
of  this  function,  as  well  as  a  party  or  his 
advocate. 

2.  In  the  article  of  zeal,  the  inferiority  of 
the  judge  as  compared  with  the  party,  is  not 
less  obvious  or  undeniable.  Equality  in  this 
respect  is  an  endowment  which  seems  hardly 
to  be  wished  for,  were  it  even  attainable :  as 
being  incompatible  with  that  characteristic 


*  If,  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  improbity 
(which  in  this  case  will  be  a  determination  or 
inclination  to  decide  in  favour  of  one  side  or 
other,  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  justice)  be 
supposed;  tne  chance  in  favour  of  justice  is,  in 
this  case,  reduced  perhaps  even  lower,  than  if, 
the  judge  being  exdudea,  the  right  oif  interro- 
gation were  allowed  exdusively  to  the  party  on 
one  side.  For  the  judge,  by  the  supposition,  in 
point  of  affection,  is,  in  this  case,  what  the  party 
would  be  in  the  other:  and  for  giving  effect  to 
his  sinister  views,  the  judge  possesses  powers  of 
which  the  party  is  destitute ;  powers  adequate  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  sinister  ends. 
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calmness  and  impartiality,  for  the  want  of 
which  no  other  endowments  can  atone.* 

In  this  general  point  of  view,  the  deficiency 
natural  to  the  station  of  the  judge  is,  indeed, 
sufficiently  obvious :  although  in  Roman  prac- 
tice the  recognition  of  it  has  not  had  any  such 
effect  as  to  have  produced  (except  in  a  com- 
paratively narrow  case)  the  communication  of 
any  share  of  it  to  any  other  of  the  stations  in 
the  cause ;  that  of  a  party  or  that  of  an  ex- 
traneous witness. 

But  what  is  not  quite  so  obvious,  nor  is 
yet  altogether  unworthy  of  remark,  is  the 
different  degrees  of  zeal  which,  in  causes  or 
inquiries  differently  circumstanced,  will  na- 
turally  be  apt  to  infuse  itself  into  the  station 
of  the  judge. 

1.  In  one  dass  of  causes,  and  that  more 
numerous  than  all  the  others  put  together, 
his  zeal  may  be  set  down  as  being  naturally 
at  its  mmtjnMJii.  This  is  the  class  of  causes 
between  man  and  man ;  the  dass  composed 
of  non-criminal  causes. 

Not  but  that,  even  here,  the  indifference  so 
natural,  and  frequently  so  observable,  in  the 
situation  of  the  judge,  may  be  referable,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  to  a  collateral  and  not 
altogether  inseparable  cause :  viz.  the  natural 
state  of  procediu^  under  the  technical  sys- 
tem; which,  in  these  cases,  never  fiuls  to 
afford,  on  some  terms  or  other,  to  each  of 
the  persons  an  advocate,  or  advocates :  one 
sure  way  of  realizing  which  state  of  things, 
is  the  refusal  to  listen  to  the  party  unless  he 
employs  an  advocate. 

In  this  state  of  things,  by  one  sort  of  in^ 
terest,  to  the  action  of  whidi  the  judge,  like 
every  other  man,  is  continually  exposed  (viz. 
the  interest  corresponding  to  the  love  of  ease,) 
he  is  continually  urged  to  get  through  the 
business  with  as  little  trouble  to  himiself  as 
possible.  Here  then  we  have  a  sinister  in- 
terest, which  (supposing  it  to  stand  alone, 
or  without  being  encountered  by  any  interest, 
acting  in  a  tutelary  direction,  of  suffident 
force  to  overcome  it)  will  be  suffident  to 
render  the  &culty  of  mterrogation,  as  fiur  as 
he  is  concerned,  altogether  nugatory. 

In  the  view  that  will  come  presently  to  be 
taken  of  the  existing  modifications  of  tech- 

*  Another  remark :  to  extort  the  truth  from 
the  bosom  of  an  unwilling,  an  unscrupulous,  Kod 
strong-minded  witness,  is  among  tne  most  of 
difficult  tasks :  and  a  pre-eminent  degree  of  B*  * 
ness  for  it  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  rarest  mc- 
compliahments  that  the  war  of  tongues  affords  to 
natiual  talent  improved  by  practice.  The  judge 
(as  such)  never  having  beoa,  by  any  motive  force 
equal  to  that  under  the  action  of  which  the  advo- 
cate  is  continually  operating,  exdted  to  those 
ttcertions  which  are  necessary  to  the  ezerdse  of 
that  function  with  a  superior  degree  of  cffidency 
and  success,  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
on  a  par,  in  this  respect,  with  an  advocate  ndiose 
stock  of  experience  has  been  equally  abundant 


nical  procedure,  we  shall  see  this  i 

terest  acting  with  very  little  oppodtioB  horn 

any  tutelary  one :  .but  of  this  in  its  pkce. 

In  the  employment  of  this  instrumeBt  to 
the  best  advantage,  the  advocate,  in  ao  frr  aa 
he  is  admitted  to  wield  it,  has  an  dbvioa% 
and  in  a  considerable  degree  efficadoos,  in- 
terest :  his  bread,  in  many  cases,  dependii^ 
on  his  professional  reputation ;  and  the  repu- 
tation of  the  advocate  having  a  natoFal  aad 
intinuite  connexion  with  the  success  of  the 
client. 

In  this  interest,  the  judge,  it  is  evident, 
has  not  the  smallest  share.  His  reputation 
is,  indeed^  in  a  certain  degree,  dependant  am 
the  apparent  justice  and  propriety  of  his  de- 
cisions ;  and  on  their  actual,  in  so  fiffsa  their 
apparent  depends  upon  their  actual,  jostke. 
But  the  apparent  justice  of  a  decision  ground- 
ed on  a  body  of  evidence  depends  upoo  thai 
evidence :  depends  upon  the  evidenoe,  not  as 
it  might  have  been,  but  as  it  is.  In  this  state 
of  tlungs, —  so  long  as  the  evidence,  as  col- 
lected by  him,  does  not  appear  to  be  cither 
incorrect  or  incomplete,  —  in  what  ^legrec 
it  really  is  so,  is  to  the  interest  of  his  repu- 
tation a  matter  of  indifference.  Moreover, 
so  ftr  as  appearances  are  concerned,  every- 
thing depends  upon  publidty :  inaomiifh  that, 
supposing  perfect  secresy,  it  is  with  this 
part  of  the  business  as  with  every  other, — let 
it  be  done  as  well  as  possible,  or  as  ill  as  pos- 
sible, his  reputation  is  exactly  in  the  same 
state. 

2.  The  case  in  which  the  zeal  of  the  jik^ 
on  this  occasion  may  be  expected  to  be  foand 
at  its  maxiMMMf  is  that  of  the  spedes  of  pro- 
cedure already  described  under  the  name  of 
inquisitorial  procedure :  a  case  which  con- 
prehends  the  whole  of  the  criminal  brandi, 
— in  so  fitf  as  the  business  of  recdving*  col- 
lecting, and  investigating  the  evidence  againat 
the  ddfendant,  rests  (especially  if  it  rests  ex- 
dud  vely)  in  the  hands  of  the  judge, — with- 
out anjr  co-operation,  (or  at  least  withoat  the 
necessity  of  any  co-operation)  on  the  part  of 
any  other  person  in  the  character  of  prose- 
cutor (the  name,  in  this  branch,  given  to 
those  who  act  on  the  plaintiff's  ade  of  the 
cause.) 

In  tnis  case,  that  in  the  artide  of  zeal  there 
should  be  any  considerable  defidency  on  the 
part  of  the  judge,  will  not,  on  a  general  view, 
be  found  natural  to  the  case. 

To  repress  his  activity,  the  same  vU  imertm 
the  love  of  ease,  is  operating,  in  this  as  in  the 
other  case :  but  in  this  case  it  is  natural  to  it 
to  find  counter-forces  (and  these  adequate  to 
the  surmounting  of  it)  such  as  do  not  apply 
to  that  former  case. 

Here  is  an  end  to  be  accomplished;  an  end 
which  (setting  aside  particular  and  casual  in- 
terests and  affections)  men  in  general  have 
an  interest  in  seeing  accoropli^ed,  and  an 
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interest  which,  in  some  degree  or  other,  is 
pretty  geiuniiUy  felt  hy  the  judge  himself, 
mkmg  with  the  rest :  and  hb  is  precisely  that 
fwrticiilmr  situation  from  whidi  Uie  general 
interest  will  naturally  be  viewed  in  one  of 
its  strongest  lights.  To  accomplbh  this  end, 
is  a  task  committed,  and  universally  known  to 
have  been  committed,  to  his  charge — a  task 
not  forced  upon  him,  but  voluntarily  accepted 
by  him,  along  with  the  other  functions  at- 
tached to  his  office ;  his  reputation  for  pro- 
finsional  skill,  as  well  as  industry,  is  attadied 
to  the  due  execution  of  this  power,  and,  in 
the  case  of  real  delinquency,  to  the  success- 
ful execution  of  it. 

Under  these  drcumstanoes, — to  produce 
a  considerable,  and  in  general  an  adequate, 
degree  of  zeal  and  exertion  on  his  part  — 
neither  to  excite  it  in  the  first  instance,  nor, 
itfirtiori^  to  keep  it  up,  is  any  such  interest 
as  pecuniary  interest,  in  the  shape  of  a  mass 
of  fees  depending  in  any  way  upon  success, 
necessary.  Of  the  hunter  who  tools  the  whole 
day  to  catch  a  stag  or  a  fox,  whom  he  lets 
go  as  soon  as  caught,  the  seal  is  neither 
awakened  nor  kept  up  by  any  such  prospect 
as  that  of  fees. 

In  so  wide  a  field,  general  principles  of 
acUon  are  liable,  in  certain  cases,  to  be 
overborne  by  particular  ones.  But  upon  the 
whole,  that  in  this  case  the  situation  itself  is 
literally  adequate  to  the  production  of  the 
quantum  of  seal  requisite  for  the  effectual 
disdiarge  of  the  function,  directly  and  prin- 
dpaUy  attached  to  it  (vis.  the  receiving,  col- 
lecting, and  investigating  evidence,  and,  by 
means  of  the  instrument  of  interrogation, 
giving  correctness  and  completeness  to  it,^ 
at  kiMt  in  so  fiff  as  the  operation  of  the  evi- 
dence tends  to  bring  about  the  conviction  of 
the  real  delinquent,  seems  pretty  generally 
testified  by  experience. 

In  tins  view  may  be  dted —  1.  Under  the 
Roman  sjrstem,  the  conduct  of  the  business, 
from  begmning  to  end,  in  the  case  of  those 
crimes  of  high  degree,  which,  affording  no 
iadividttal  prompted  by  peculiar  interest  to 
take  upon  himself  the  vexation  and  expense 
*ttached  to  the  station  of  private  prosecutor, 
are  left  to  be  prosecuted  for,  as  well  as  de- 
rided upon,  by  the  judge.  2.  Under  the  Eng- 
lith  system,  the  preparatory  inquiry  conducteid 
l»y  ajostice  of  the  peace,  in  the  case  of  a  crime 
of  the  rank  of  felony.  3.  Under  the  same 
English  system,  the  inquiries  conducted  by 
tribunals  organized  on  special  occasions,  for 
■perial  purposes  —  whether  by  the  authority 
c^  either  house  of  parliament,  under  the  name 
of  a  committee  —  or  under  the  authority  of 
^  whole  legislature,  under  the  name  of  ^a 
tomnnssion  of  inquiry. 

Excess  rather  than  defect  of  zeal  has  in 
*J*«>e  cases  been  the  more  frequent  topic  of 
cnx^pWint.    In  the  case  of  that  tribunal  (the 


inquisition)  to  which  the  denomination  of  this 
species  of  procedure  has  become  attached,  — 
as  if  it  were  the  only  tribunal  in  which  the 
two fimctionsof  prosecutor  and  judge  had  ever 
been  united,  —  the  complaint  has  risen  long 
ago  to  a  height  become  proverbial. 

It  is  from  the  abuse  oaade  of  the  faculty  of 
interrogation,  on  the  occasion  of  its  being 
applied  to  the  disastrous  purpose  there  in 
view,  that  criminals  of  all  sorts,  co-operating 
in  this  way  without  the  need  of  concert — 
criminals  of  all  sorts,  with  their  accomplices 
after  the  fiict,  and  abettors  of  all  sorts  —  have 
taken  occasion  to  labour,  and  with  but  too 
much  success,  in  deluding  the  public  mind, 
and  setting  it  against  the  application  of  the 
same  instrument  to  the  most  necessary  pur- 
poses —  laboured,  and  with  as  much  reason, 
and  even  appearance  of  reason,  as  if  their  en- 
endeavour  had  been  to  stamp  the  like  infiuny 
upon  the  power  of  judicature  itself,  or  upon 
the  use  of  the  interrogative  mood  as  applied 
to  any  of  the  other  common  purposes  of  so- 
cial intercourse. 

Though  interrogation  by  the  parties  is  of 
itself,  in  general,  a  more  effectual  security 
than  interrogation  by  the  judge,  the  former, 
nevertheless,  does  not  supersede  the  latter. 

Though,  in  respect  of  special  information 
applying  exclusively  to  the  facts  appertaining 
to  the  individual  cause  in  hand,  the  parties 
will  (one  or  other,  or  bbth  of  them)  be  better 
qualified  for  the  task  than  the  judge,  —  yet, 
in  many  instances,  the  superiority  of  general 
information,  discernment,  and  promptitude, 
naturally  resulting  from  the  superiority  of 
experience,  wiU  liable  him  to  bring  to  light 
heU,  for  want  of  which  the  testimony  would 
have  been  incomplete,  or  mendacity,  if  em- 
ployed by  the  witness,  would  have  escaped 
detection.  In  no  case,  it  is  evident,  can  such 
assistance  be  deemed  superfluous ;  but  there 
are  various  circumstances  by  which  the  de- 
mand for  it  may  be  increased :  if  there  be 
any  deficiency  in  point  of  intelligence  or  ex- 
ertion on  the  part  of  the  advocate  on  either 
side ;  if  on  either  side  there  be  no  advocate^ 
— and  the  party  (by  mental  weakness,  the 
result  of  sex,  age,  bodily  indisposition,  want 
of  education,  natural  dulness,  and  so  forth) 
be  in  any  partictilar  degree  disqualified  from 
conducting  his  own  cause  with  due  advan- 
tage. 

As  to  zeal :  though  in  this  i>oint  the  jndge 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  upon  a 
par  with  the  party  interested ;  yet,  with  the 
advantage  of  professional  education  and  ex- 
perience, a  much  inferior  degree  of  exertion 
will  frequently  enable  him  to  render  much 
more  effectual  service ;  —  so  that,  upon  the 
whole,  in  the  character  of  an  interrogator, 
the  judge,  though  but  an  inadequate  substi- 
tute, may,  with  reference  to  the  party,  be 
deemed  an  indispensable  assistant. 
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§  5.  Affections  of  the  several  proposed  inter- 
rogators and  respondents  towards  each  other, 
how  far  presumable. 

Such  or  such  a  pereon  in  the  character  of 
an  interrogator, — shall  it  be  permitted  to  him 
to  interrogate  such  or  such  another  person  in 
the  character  of  a  proposed  respondent  ?  To 
settle  the  answers  to  these  several  questions 
is  one  practical  use  of  the  double  list  of  pro- 
posed respondents  and  interrogators. 

But,  in  judicial  practice,  rules  have  been 
grounded  on  the  supposed  affections  of  this  or 
that  person  in  the  character  of  a  respondent, 
to  this  or  that  other  person  in  the  character 
of  an  interrogator,  or  vice  versA:  rules  prohi- 
biting or  allowing  such  or  such  a  mode  of  in- 
terrogation in  the  several  instances. 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  practical  use  of 
the  list :  inquiring  into  the  nature  and  solidity 
of  the  grounds  for  ascribing  to  such  or  such  a 
situation  such  or  such  a  state  of  the  affections; 
and  thence  into  the  propriety  of  the  prohibi- 
tions and  permissions  respectively  adminis- 
tered by  these  rules. 

In  most  instances  we  shall  find  ground  for 
a  presumption  ascribing  to  a  party  in  one  of 
these  situations,  with  relation  to  a  party  in 
such  or  such  another  of  these  situation,  such 
or  such  a  state  of  the  affections.  But  in  each 
of  these  instances  it  will  be  manifest,  that, 
firom  one  cause  or  another,  such  presumption 
is  liable  to  foil :  from  which  incondusiveness 
and  uncertainty,  follows,  in  every  instance, 
the  impropriety,  whether  of  prohibition  or  of 
permission,  if  established  by  any  such  peremp- 
tory and  unbending  rule. 

1.  Proposed  respondent,  an  extraneous  wit- 
ness called  by  the  plaintiff;  proposed  interro- 
gator, the  plaintiff  or  his  advocate. 
^  The  superior  probability  is,  that  the  affec- 
tions of  the  proposed  respondent  are  either 
neutral,  or  fiivourable  as  towards  the  side 
firom  which  the  interrogation  proceeds.  For, 
supposing  the  party  to  have  his  choice  of  wit- 
nesses, he  will  pitch  upon  such  as  he  expects 
to  find  fiivourable  to  him,  or  at  least  neutral : 
he  will  avoid  calling  such  as  he  expects  to 
find  adverse.* 

•  Independently,  too,  of  aQ  other  causes  of  fa- 
vourable  partiality,  there  is  somethmg  in  the 
reUtion  between  party  and  witness  that  has  a 
tendency  to  conciliate  the  affections  and  wishes 
of  a  witness  to  the  side  of  that  party  bj  whom 
his  testimony  is  called  in. 

1.  Confidence,  as  being  a  mark  of  esteem,  has, 
by  the  force  of  sympathy,  a  tendency  to  proiduce 
good-will  on  the  part  of  the  individual  towards 
whom  it  manifests  itself. 

2.  In  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  cause 
to  the  party,  and  of  the  evidence  to  the  cause, 
the  witness  is  placed  by  the  party  in  a  situation 
of  superiority  with  rektion  to  himself--  himself 
in  a  situation  of  dependence  with  reference  to  the 
witness.  A  species  of  power,  with  the  pleasures 
attendant  on  that  poisettioo,  it  thus  oonfemd 


But  this  probability,  such  as  it  is,  is  oani- 
festly  much  exposed  to  fiulure.  It  is  not  of 
course,  and  always,  that  a  party  has  any  sack 
choice  of  witnesses :  those  cases  whu^  afford 
no  such  choice  are  the  most  apt  to  be  prodae- 
tive  of  l^gal  dispute.  Of  whatever  munbcr  of 
distinct  fiitcts  it  may  be  necessary  to  ^lepkmi- 
tiff  to  prove,  if  there  be  a  single  one  wkkk 
cannot  be  proved  by  any  other  evidence  thsa 
the  testimony  of  a  witness  rendered  adverse 
to  himself  by  any  repugnancy  of  intciest  or 
cause  of  antipatiiy,  or  (what comes  to tbe  ssne 
thing^  rendered  amicable  towards  tbe  defen- 
dant by  any  tie  of  interest  or  sympathy ;  he 
must  either  give  up  his  right  altogether,  or, 
instead  of  finding  the  road  to  mformatioD 
smoothed  by  the  neutrality  or  sympathy  o£ 
the  proposed  respondent,  find  it  obstructed 
by  his  ill-will  and  reluctance. 

2.  Proposed  respondent,  an  extraneons  wit- 
ness called  by  the  defendant ;  proposed  inter- 
rogator, the  defendant  or  his  advocate. 

Under  these  different  names,  to  the  purpose 
here  in  question,  this  second  case  b  in  sob- 
stance  the  same  as  the  first. 

3.  Proposed  respondent,  a  plaintiff;  pro- 
posed interrogator,  a  co-plaintiff  or  his  advo- 
cate. 

Here  the  presumption  is,  that  the  afiectims 
of  the  proposed  respondent  are  not  merely 
neutral,  but  highly  fevourable  to  the  proposed 
interrogator,  and  vice  versA  ;  because  bere^  ia 
respect  of  the  cause  itself,  is  a  declared  om- 
munity  of  interest. 

In  this  third  case,  the  premimptioB,  it  is 
evident,  is  much  stronger  than  in  dth»  of  tbe 
two  former. 


upon  the  witness,  and  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
party.  Hence,  another  source  of  good  will,  pro. 
duced  by  the  power  of  sympathv. 

3.  In  proportion  to  this  double  fanportanee  is 
that  of  the  part  which  the  witness  is,  by  dM 
choice  thus  made  of  him  by  the  par^,  enabled 
and  called  upon  to  act.  A  species  of  distinctioo, 
a  situation  or  honour,  is  thus  conferred  upon  the 
witness,  and  conferred  upon  him  by  the  party,  as 
before.  Hence  another  cause  of  good-wiIl»  pio- 
duced  bv  the  power  of  sympathy,  acting  hi  the 
shape  of  gratitude. 

4.  Where  witnesses  are  called  in  on  the  same 
side  in  numbers,  a  sort  of  party  is  formed,  ani- 
mated by  the  spirit  of  party,  and  a  sort  of  sodal 
and  more  extended  sympathy  is  thus  seaerated, 
and  adds  its  force  to  that  of  thepersonalmipatfay 
of  which  the  individual  is  the  object  timtSba 
will  of  course  be  tbe  more  oonsplcaoos  where  tbt 
cause  itself  has  anything  in  it  or  a  public  or  semi- 
public  nature  —  where,  instead  of  an  insnlaiwl 
individual,  an  entire  class  (more  or  less  exten- 
sive) has  a  direct  and  common  interest  in  the 
event.  But  even  when  there  is  no  common  faitd- 
rest.  it  does  not  follow  that  the  effiBCt  wiH  not  be 
produced.  In  an  election  riot,  apasaer-by,  seeinf 
ah  affVay,  resolves  to  have  a  share  in  it:  before 
he  began,  it  may  have  been  a  matter  of  indifi^ 
rence  to  him  with  which  side  he  should  take  part, 
but  he  wiU  not  shout  Blue  or  YeOow  the  kai 
lustily  afterwards. 
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Bat  here  mlso  it  is  liable  to  fidlure.  1.  Un- 
der the  apparent  bond  of  union,  an  original 
opposition  of  interests  may  be  concealed.* 
2.  The  declared  interest  which  the  proposed 
respondent  has  in  common  with  the  proposed 
interrogator,  may  be  outweighed  by  some 
undeclared  and  secret  opposite  interest :  or, 
between  the  proposed  interrogator  and  a  party 
or  parties  on  the  other  side  of  the  cause,  col- 
lusion may  have  place.f 

4.  Proposed  respondent,  a  defendant;  pro- 
posed interrogator,  a  co-defendant  or  his  ad- 
vocate. 

Presumption  here  the  same  as  in  case  3 : 
causes  of  fidlure  also  the  same.  But  in  this 
fourth  case  the  presumption  is  weaker ;  the 
ezistenoe  of  a  cause  of  &ilure  being  more  pro- 
bable. For,  without  his  own  consent,  no  man 
can  be  made  a  plaintiff— any  man  a  defendant, 
btto  the  station  of  defendant  it  rests  with  any 
mdividual  in  the  character  of  plaintiff  to  force 
any  number  of  individuals  actuated  by  mu- 
tually opposite  interests. 

5.  Proposed  respondent,  a  witness  called  by 
the  defendant;  proposed  interrogator,  the 
pVsintiff  or  his  advocate. 

Here  the  presumption  is,  that  the  affections 
of  the  proposed  respondent  are  adverse  to  the 
proposed  interrogator.  But,  under  the  first 
case,  it  may  alraidy  have  been  seen  in  how 
liigfa  a  degree,  in  the  present  case  also,  that 
rule  is  exposed  to  failure. 

6.  Proposed  respondent,  a  witness  called  by 
the  plaintiff;  proposed  interrogator,  the  de- 
iendluit  or  his  advocate. 

What  belongs  to  this  sixth  case  may  be 
seen  in  what  has  been  said  of  the  last  pre- 
ceding one. 

7.  Proposed  respondent,  a  defendant ;  pro- 
posed interrogator,  the  judge. 

Here  the  presumption  —  the  first  presump- 
tion at  least  —  is,  that,  as  towards  the  defen- 
dut,  the  affections  of  the  judge  are  neutraL 

But  where  the  case  has  been  a  criminal  one, 
aad  more  particularly  of  the  most  highly  penal 
diss,  under  the  secret  modes  of  inquiry  which 
^▼e  been  generally  in  use  in  the  Roman 
■cbool,— the  judge,  in  many  instances,  unituig 
to  that  neutral  Uie  partial  function  of  plain- 
tiff,  —  a  suspicion  that  has  trod  &st  upon  the 
beek  of  that  presumption  is,  that  an  occasional 
wish  has  place  on  Uie  part  of  the  judge  (whe- 
ther in  prosecution  of  his  own  inclinations  or 
those  of  some  other  member  or  members  of 

•  Example  in  eivili:  Two  persons,  each  in  the 
cbaracter  of  creditor,  join  in  making  a  demand 
^poo  a  testamentary  executor  or  other  manager 
« in  insufficient  fund :  it  is  the  interest  of  each 
tlMt  the  other  should  faU  in  the  proof  of  his  debt 

+  Example  m  eriminali:  Two  persons  join  in 
|°^P>08ecation  of  a  supposed  criminal :  one  of 
tbem,  for  money  or  through  compassion,  is  se- 
^7  determined  to  endeavour  to  bring  about 
ue  acquittal  of  the  defendant. 


the  government^  to  find  pretences  for  misde- 
dsion  to  the  prejudice  of  the  defendant's  side. 
After  the  above  exemplifications,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  inquiry  to  the  several  other 
diversifications  of  which  the  relation  as  be- 
tween proposed  respondent  and  proposed  in- 
terrogator is  susceptible,  will,  it  is  imagined, 
be  found  to  present  but  little  difficulty. 

§  6.  Distinction  between  amicable  intenoga- 
tion  and  interrogation  ex  adverse. 

Not  for  completeness  only,  but  for  correct- 
ness likewise,  suggestion  ab  extr6,  such  as  it 
is  of  the  nature  of  interrogation  to  afford,  and 
occasionally  perhaps  almost  any  suggestion 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  interrogation  to 
afford,  may  be  necessary ;  and  this,  whatever 
may  be  the  state  of  the  interests  or  affectiona 
of  the  respondent,  as  towards  the  person  by 
whom,  or  in  whose  behalf,  he  is  interrogated. 

It  may  be  necessary  where  the  affections 
of  the  respondent  are  indifferent,  or  even  par- 
tially fieivourable,  as  towards  the  interrogator ; 
for,  on  any  ordinary  occasion  on  whidh  you 
seek  for  information  (If  the  subject  be  of  a 
certain  latitude,)  apply  to  your  most  intimate 
friend — let  him  be  fluent  in  speech  as  well 
as  communicative  in  disposition — how  seldom 
will  it  happen  that  a  single  question  (how 
comprehensively  soever  framed)  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  draw  fi^m  him  all  the  information 
you  wish  to  receive  I 

Interrogation  from  an  interrogator,  between 
whom  and  the  respondent  the  flections  are  in 
either  of  these  states,  may,  to  distinguish  this 
case  fitHn  the  opposite  one,  be  termed  ami- 
cable interrogation. 

But  tiie  case  in  which  the  demand  for  this 
security  is  by  &r  the  stronger  and  more  con- 
spicuous, is  Uiat  where  between  the  two 
interlocutors  there  exists  a  contrariety  of  in- 
terests or  affections. 

Interrogation  in  this  case  may  be  termed 
adverte  interrogation :  interrogation  ex  ad- 
vertOt  or  ex  opposito. 

In  a  former  section,  different  descriptions 
of  persons,  in  considerable  and  almost  inde- 
terminate variety,  have  been  brou^t  to  view, 
as  being  upon  occasion  capable  of  rendering 
service  to  justice  by  contributing  to  the  ex- 
traction of  the  light  of  evidence;  in  parti- 
cular, the  parties  on  both  sides  (with  their 
representatives,)  the  judge,  and  extraneous 
witnesses. 

In  the  language  of  English  law,  there  are 
two  descriptions  of  persons,  and  but  two, 
from  the  consideration  of  whose  relation  to 
the  cause  the  operation  of  interrogation  or 
examination  receives  a  particular  denomina- 
tion.  When  the  deponent  (being  an  extra- 
neous witness)  is  interrogated  at  the  instance 
of  the  party  by  whom  his  testimony  was  called 
for,  he  is  said  to  be  examined  tn  chief —  his  ex- 
amination is  styled  the  examination  in  chief: 
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when,  immediately  after  gudi  his  examina- 
tion in  chief,  he  is  interrogated  on  the  part 
of  a  party  whose  station  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cause,  he  is  said  to  be  croM-ero- 
mined the  examination  is  termed  his  cross- 
examination. 

Attached  in  general  to  the  circumstance  of 
his  being  examined  by  that  side  of  the  cause 
by  and  from  which  lus  testimony  was  called 
for,  is  the  notion  of  his  affections  being  jBa- 
Yourable  to  that  side  of  the  cause,  and  thence 
of  a  willingness  on  his  part  to  give  a  cor- 
respondent shape  and  complexion  to  his 
responses.  Attached  in  like  manner  to  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  examined  on  that 
side  of  the  cause  which  is  opposite  to  that  by 
and  from  which  his  testimony  was  called  for, 
is  the  notion  of  his  affections  being  unfo- 
vourable  to  that  side  of  the  cause,  and  of  a 
corresponcUng  adverse  shape  and  complexion 
given  to  his  responses. 

And,  from  tins  supposition,  practical  rules 
of  no  slight  importance  have  been  deduced. 

Were  this  notion  uniformly  correct,  then, 
and  in  that  case,  examination  ex  adverso 
would  be  synonymous  with  cross-examina- 
tion. But  we  have  already  seen  how  fiur  this 
notion  is  from  any  such  uniform  correctness. 

To  the  supposition  of  an  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  interests,  that  of  a  correspon- 
dent relation  of  affections  naturally  attaches 
itself.  Concerning  this  relation  (of  which- 
soever  of  the  two  opposite  kinds  it  be,)  the 
natural  supposition  is,  that  it  is  mutual,  and 
even  (in  defiiult  of  reasons  to  the  contrary) 
equaL  Neither  this  equality,  nor  even  that 
mutuality,  is, however,  as  is  sufficiently  known 
to  everybody,  constantly  verified  in  practice. 
When  either  the  term  amicable  interrogation, 
or  the  term  adverse  interrogation  (or  rather 
interrogation  ex  adoerso)  is  employed,  then 
the  above-noted  irr^ularities  ought  not  to 
be  overlooked. 

Where  the  exertions  of  one  of  two  parties 
(the  interrogator)  are  employed  in  the  en- 
deavour to  bring  to  light  a  fact,  or  other  ob- 
ject, which  the  exertions  of  the  other  party 
are  all  the  time  employed  in  the  endeavour 
to  keep  back,  —  on  the  part  of  that  one  of 
them  on  whom  the  force  is  thus  endeavoured 
to  be  put,  the  existence  of  an  emotion  of  the 
angry  kind,  to  a  degree  more  or  less  intense, 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  altogether  ab- 
sent: more  especially  if,  with  reference  to 
the  respondent,  the  obvious  consequences  of 
the  disclosure  be  of  a  nature  decidedly  and 
eminently  penal ;  such  as  the  loss  of  property, 
liberty,  reputation,  or  life. 

At  the  same  time,  on  the  part  of  the  inter- 
rogator, on  that  same  afflicting  occasion,  the 
supposition  of  an  emotion  of  the  angry  kind 
(looking  towards  the  unhappy  respondent)  is 
for  indeed  from  being  a  necessary  one ;  as  in 
the  case  where,  on  that  same  occasion,  the 


melancholy  Amction  is.  in  the  hands  of  a  1 
mane  and  upright  judge. 

To  warrant  the  employment  of  this  i 
sary  term,  it  therefore  is  not  necessary  1 
the  emotion  or  the  natural  ground  shoisU 
exist  on  the  part  of  both  interlocutors :  it  im 
sufficient  if  it  exists  on  either  part  Be  i& 
reciprocal,  or  but  unilateral,  —  in  eiUier  case 
there  will  be  the  same  reluctance  on  the  pax« 
of  the  respondent  —  the  same  sort  of  miwil- 
lingness  as  to  the  yielding  the  information 
wluch  it  is  the  endeavour  of  the  interrogBtor 
to  extract :  the  same  psychological  diflfeal- 
ties  and  obstacles  will  therefore  be  ezertiqe^ 
their  force  in  the  endeavour  to  prevent  tbe 
testimony  from  possessing  that  degree  of  cosk- 
pleteness  and  correctness  with  which,  for  tke 
purposes  of  justice,  it  is  so  necessary  that  it 
be  endowed. 

Nor  is  this  sort  of  dialogue  between  inter- 
locutor and  interlocutor,  &e  only  reladon  by 
which  the  sort  of  opposition  above  described, 
and  the  consequent  danger  of  incompleteaes 
and  incorrectness,  is  liable  to  subsist. 

The  interrogator  being  a  party  (say  the 
defendant,)— let  the  respondent  be  an  extn- 
neous  witness,  called  by  an  opposite  party 
(the  plaintiff,)  and  already  interrogated  1^ 
or  in  behalf  of  that  party;  and,  in  point  of 
affections,  let  the  witness  be,  with  reference 
to  each  party,  altogether  unopposite — equally 
indifferent,  to  both,  or  equally  a  friend  to 
both.  The  string  of  questions  put  to  the 
witness  being  completed,  will  hu  evidence 
be  altogether  correct,  as  well  as  complete  ? 
Correct,  seldom ;  complete,  still  more  seldooL 
Why?  Because,  in  quality  as  well  as  qoan- 
tity,  the  fiEicts  delivered  by  the  respondent 
will  naturally  have  been  infiuenced,  more  or 
less,  by  the  nature  and  object  of  the  ques- 
tions, and  hence  bv  the  object  which  the  in- 
terrogator had  in  new:  and  the  object  which 
the  interrogator  had  in  view  probably  em- 
braced the  keeping  back  a  part  (more  or  less 
considerable)  of  the  focts  considered  as  likely 
to  operate  to  his  prejudice;  and  almost  to  a 
certainty  did  not  embrace  the  bringing  for- 
ward  any  such  fiurts. 

In  this  case,  then,  the  interrogation, — 
though  not  adverse  with  relation  to  any  in- 
terest, or  affection,  or  emotion,  of  the  person 
interrogated,  —  may,  with  not  the  less  pro- 
priety, be  termed  interrogation  ex  adverto  — 
ex  adverso  with  relation,  not  to  the  respon- 
dent himself,  but  with  relation  to  an  antece- 
dent interrogator. 

In  the  case  just  put,  the  affections  of  the 
respondent  were,  with  reference  to  the  party 
by  or  in  whose  behalf  he  is  under  interroga- 
tion, supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  indiflference. 
But  a  case  not  less  natural,  and  indeed  con- 
siderably more  natural,  is  a  state  of  favour- 
able partiality.  In  this  case,  the  obstacles 
tending  to  prevent  the  completeness  and  ecr* 
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rectnefls  of  the  tfttimoiiy,  the  obttades  which 
the  interrogator  has  to  contend  with,  act  (it 
is  evident)  with  addition^  force. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  it  is  certain  that 
the  interests  and  affections  of  the  preceding 
interrogator  will  be  opposite  with  relation  to 
the  interests  and  affections  of  the  succeeding 
interrogator,  a  case  which,  though  compara- 
tively ttnfrequent,  is  notwithstanding  some- 
times verified,  is,  that  the  affections  of  the  wit- 
ness shall  be  partial,  in  &vour  not  of  the  party 
by  whom  he  was  called,  but  of  the  party  ad- 
verse to  the  party  by  whom  he  was  called. 

This  being  the  case,  the  force  tending  to 
produce  incorrectness  and  incompleteness  on 
the  part  of  the  testimony,  —  the  force  against 
whidi  the  second  interrogator  has  to  contend, 
—  this  force,  considered  in  respect  of  its  de- 
pendence upon  the  state  of  the  affe^ons  of 
the  three  several  individuals  bearing  a  part 
in  the  business,  admits  of  three  cases  or  gra- 
dations : — Case  1.  The  respondent  favourable 
to  the  second  interrogator :  Case  2.  The  re- 
qxmdent  indifferent:  Case  3.  The  respondent 
adverse  to  the  second  bterrogator. 

When  the  respondent  is  a  mere  witness  (an 
extraneous  witness,)  himself  without  interest 
or  affection  in  the  cause, —  on  the  part  of  the 
judge,  the  process  of  interrogation  is  scarcely 
susceptible  of  either  of  the  pair  of  adjuncts, 
amicable  or  adverse.  The  witness  has  no 
desire  to  keep  back  anjrthing :  the  judge  has, 
or  at  least  ought  to  have,  a  desire  to  get  out 
everything — every  fiict  and  circumstance  (in 
&?our  of  whichsoever  side  it  may  chance  to 
operate)  that  promises  to  be  material  to  the 
cause.  To  prevent  the  judge  from  getting 
whatever  evidence  the  source  affords,  there 
is  nothing  on  his  part  but  want  of  skill,  want 
of  appropriate  information  to  direct  his  inter- 
rogatories, and  deficiency  of  seal,  as  above. 

When  the  respondent  is  a  party,  the  judge, 
in  the  character  of  an  interrogator,  cannot 
fulfil  his  obvious  and  acknowledged  duty,  — 
cannot  do  in  every  instance  what  depends 
upon  his  exertions  towards  giving  complete- 
ness and  correctness  to  the  aggregate  mass 
of  testimony,  — without  occasionally  present- 
ing to  the  party  (according  to  the  nature 
>nd  tendency  of  the  fiu^t  sought — according 
to  the  side  in  &vour  of  which  it  operates) 
two  opposite  aspects ;  the  one  amicable,  the 
other  adf  erse :  amicable,  in  so  fiff  as  the  &ct 
■ought  for  promises  to  operate  in  favour  of 
the  respondent's  side ;  adverse,  in  so  fiu*  as  it 
promises  to  operate  against  that  side,  or  (what 
comes  to  the  same  thing)  in  fisvour  of  any 
opposite  side. 

Of  the  questions  put  by  the  judge  to  an  ex- 
^vieous  and  indifferent  witness,  not  one  (it 
has  just  been  observed)  can  be  termed  either 
*nucable  or  adverse  in  relation  to  such  respon- 
™t  witness.  But,  of  the  same  questions, 
not  one  (so  it  be  material  to  the  purpose) 


can  fiul  of  being  at  once  atmcable  and  adverse 
with  reference  to  the  parties :  amicable,  with 
relation  to  the  one ;  adverse,  in  the  same  de- 
gree, with  relation  to  the  other. 

In  a  criminal  case— at  least  if  it  be  of  that 
class  of  criminal  cases  which  presents  no  in- 
dividual in  the  character  of  a  party  injured, 
—  there  being  but  one  individual  whose  inte- 
rest is  at  stake  (via.  the  defendant,)  —  in  <he 
language  naturally  employed  on  this  occasion, 
that  one  individual  is  the  sole  object  in  view : 
and  he,  and  he  alone,  is  the  party  with  rela- 
tion to  whom  the  adjuncts  amicable  and  ad" 
verte  are  employed. 

Considered,  then,  with  relation  to  this  indi- 
vidual, it  will  be  always  true  to  say,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  whole  string  of  interrogations  put 
to  him  by  the  judge,  that  the  aspect  mani- 
fested by  the  judge,  in  respect  of  them,  to 
the  defendant,  ought  to  be  at  once  amicable 
and  adverae :  and  on  this  occasion,  each  of 
these  adjuncts  may  be  employed  with  pro- 
priety, so  the  other  be  at  the  same  time  em- 
ployed with  it ;  neither  can,  without  the  most 
flagrant  impropriety,  be  employed  alone. 

That,  in  r^pect  of  his  interrogatories,  the 
aspect  of  the  judge  x>ught  to  be  adverse  to  the 
defendant  (who,  in  a  case  where  the  arrange- 
ments of  procedure  bring  him  into  court  in  a 
state  of  confinement,  is  called,  in  the  language 
of  English  law,  the  prisoner,)  if  nothing  be 
said  of  what  it  ought  to  be  on  the  other  side, 
— is  a  proposition  too  monstrous,  too  revolt- 
ing, to  have  ever  been  advanced.  How  often 
soever  it  may  have  been  pursued  in  practice, 
in  discourse  no  such  monstrous  maxim  has 
ever  been  professed. 

That,  in  the  same  respect,  the  aspect  of 
the  same  public  functionary  ought  to  be  asii- 
cabU  to  the  prisoner,  in  the  sense  just  men- 
tioned as  attached  in  this  case  to  the  term 
amicable  (the  same  silence  being  observed 
as  io  the  opposite  aspect,  with  which  it  is 
necessary  it  ^ould  be  accompanied,  if  it  be 
reconcilable  to  the  ends  of  justice,)  is  a  pro- 
position equally  monstrous,  though  in  an 
opposite  way ;  and  equally  repugnant  to  the 
ends  of  justice ;  but,  unhappily  (such  has  been 
the  weakness  of  the  public  mind,)  not  equally 
revolting :  and  it  b  under  favour  of  this  weak- 
ness that  currency  has  been  given  to  one  of 
those  sophisms,  under  whidi,  by  the  artifices 
of  hypocrisv,  the  grossest  selfisnness  and  the 
most  sordia  corruption  have  succeeded  in  im- 
posing themselves  upon  mankind  under  the 
names  of  humanity  and  virtue. 

I  speak  of  the  current  maxim,  that  the 
judge  ought  to  be  of  counsel  with  the  prison- 
er  meaning  the  defendant,  in  a  prosecution 

which  subjects  the  defendant  to  provisional 
imprisonment  for  safis  custody.  This  propo- 
sition, being  in  one  sense  indubitably  true 
and  consonant  to  justice,but  liable  to  be  taken, 
and  most  commcmly  taken  and  applied,  in  a 
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sense  in  which  it  is  false  and  hostile  to  jus- 
tice, bears  no  inconsiderable  part  among  the 
causes  that  concur  in  keeping  up  the  stock 
of  crimes  in  its  present  state  of  abundance. 

In  every  cause,  these  are  at  least  two  sides  — 
that  of  the  plaintiff,  and  that  of  the  defendant. 
In  every  cause  it  is  the  indisputable  duty  of 
the  judge  to  do  what  depends  upon  him  to- 
wards bringing  to  light  all  the  material  fiicts 
which  the  cause  is  capable  of  furnishing ;  what- 
ever facts  make  in  fovour  of  the  one  side — 
whatever  hctB  make  in  fovour  of  the  other. 
To  apply  his  endeavours  to  bring  to  light 
such  of  the  &cts  as  promise  to  operate  in  fa- 
vour of  that  side  of  the  cause  on  which  he  is 
engaged,  is  at  any  rate  the  function  (not  to 
enter  into  the  question  of  duty)  of  the  coun- 
sel, the  advocate,  on  that  side — in  favour  of 
the  defendant's,  the  prisoner's  side,  when  en- 
gaged on  that  side.  In  this  sense  it  b  the 
equally  indisputable  duty  of  the  judge  to  be 
of  counsel  with  the  defendant.  Hb  duty  ? 
Tes:  but  on  what  condition?  On  condi- 
tion of  being  of  counsel  in  the  same  sense, 
and  to  the  same  purpose,  on  the  opposite 
side  — on  the  side  of  the  prosecutor,  or  other 
plaintiff.  On  every  occasion,  and  to  what- 
ever purpose — on  which  side  soever  the  trulli 
promises  to  operate,  it  is  his  duty  to  use  his 
endeavours  to  bring  it  out.  Giving  this  double 
direction  to  his  endeavours,  he  serves  both 
sides  of  the  cause. 

Now,  of  the  man  who  serves  both  of  the 
opposite  sides  of  a  cause,  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  that  he  serves  each  of  them.  Take  which 
side  you  will,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that 
he  serves  that  side  — it  cannot  be  denied  but 
that  he  acts  as  counsel  on  that  side. 

Here,  then,  lies  the  mischief.  Beneficial 
and  justifiable  in  one  sense,  — the  proposition 
is  employed  in  another  sense,  in  which  it  is 
pernicious  and  unjustifiable.  It  is  only  on 
condition  of  his  occupjdng  himself  with  equal 
industry  in  favour  of  the  opposite  side,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  —  that  it  is  other- 
wise than  a  crime  in  the  judge  —  to  occupy 
himself  in  the  way  in  question,  or  in  any 
other  way,  in  fiivour  of  the  other.  Set  aside 
this  indispensable  condition,  it  is  a  crime  on 
the  part  of  the  judge  to  occupy  himself  in 
favour  of  either  side.  In  point  of  propriety, 
next  after  impartial  activity  comes  impartial 
negligence. 

Fairly  translated,  stripped  of  its  disguise, 
what  is  the  argument  of  this  sophism  ?  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  be  impartial ;  — 
therefore  it  is  bis  duty  to  be  partial. 

Question  of  duty  once  more  set  aside, — it 
is  the  function,  at  any  rate  it  is  the  constant 

occupation,  of  the  counsel  for  either  side 

of  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  of  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner — to  use  every  en- 
deavour that  the  law  does  not  forbid,  towards 
procuring  success  for  that  side— towards  pro- 


curing  an  acquittal  for  the  de^dant  Ida  dieBi; 
whether  he  be  innocent  or  guilty,  whether  by 
truth  or  fidsehood  (so  the  fidsehood  be  od- 
punishable,)  are  questions  which  make  no 
difference  —  questions  not  worth  thinking 
about — questions  that  in  practice  are  not 
thought  of,  nor,  according  to  current  axioai» 
have  any  need  or  title  to  be  thought  o£ 

A  man  has  committed  a  tiieft;  anothfr 
man,  who,  without  a  licence,  knowing  what 
he  has  done,  hat  assisted  him  in  ncalmig  bis 
escape,  is  punished  as  an  accomplioe:.  Bat 
the  law  (that  is,  the  judges,  by  wbon  in  this 
behalf  the  law  has  been  made,)  have  con- 
trived to  grant  to  their  oonnezions  actmg  in 
the  character  of  advocates,  a  licence  lor  this 
purpose.  What  the  non-advocate  is  faai^pBd 
for,  the  advocate  is  paid  for,  and  admired. 

Among  the  expedients  that  have  been  con- 
trived for  selling  impunity  to  such  crindnds 
as  have  wherewithal  to  purchase  it,  is  the 
invention  which  will  be  hereafter  spoken  of 
under  the  appellation  of  a  decision  on  grounds 
foreign  to  the  merits.*  To  discover  all  groondi 
of  this  sort  that  can  be  discovered,  and,  ns 
often  as  any  such  ground  can  be  discovered, 
to  call  for  a  decision  productive  of  an  ac- 
quittal to  the  delinquent  defendant,  is  amo^g 
the  functions  of  the  counsel  when  enlisted  in 
the  criminal's  service.  Justifying,  and  even 
commending,  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  dis- 
coveries of  the  same  kind,  is  one  of  ihe  moal 
&vourite  of  the  services  on  which  the  maxza 
here  in  question  is  w(mt  to  be  empk^ed.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  do  that  whidi,  if 
he  were  not  a  judge,  or  a  man  of  law  in  wame 
other  shape,  he  would  be  punished  (and  not 
without  reason,])  in  the  character  of  an  ac- 
complice, for  doing. 

Of  a  rational  and  honest  aphorism  on  Uns 
subject,  what  would  be  the  purport  and  effect? 
That  the  judge  ought  to  be  coimsd  for  all 
parties,  and  that  in  all  sorts  of  cantes.  Not  m 
criminal  causes  alone,  and  such  criminal  canset 
alone  in  which  the  defendant  is  in  the  cod^ 
tion  of  a  prisoner, — and  in  those  causes  on  the 
side  of  Uie  defendant  alone ;  but  alike  for  all 
parties,  and  in  all  sorts  of  causes.  Where  is 
the  cause  in  which  any  the  slightest  depvtiire 
from  the  rule  of  impartiality  is,  in  the  eye  of 
justice  and  reason,  anything  leas  than  cri- 
minal on  the  part  of  the  juc^  ?  Not  that  a 
mere  negative  impartiality  is  sufficient;  a  po- 
sitive, an  active  impartiidity,  must  be  added 
to  it :  to  be  equally  active  in  his  endeavoora 

to  search  out  the  truth  cm  both  sides, that 

is  the  true  impartiality,  the  only  true  and 
proper  sort  of  impartiality,  befitting  the  sta- 
tion of  the  judge. 

Thus  much  is  true,  indeed, — that,  next  to 
the  positive  and  negative  impartiality  coo- 
joined,   comes  negative  impartiality  alone: 

•  Book  VIII.  Technical  Procedure;  O^ 
XIV.  NuUifieoHon. 
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next  to  hifl  taking  equal  pains  to  search  out 
the  truth  on  both  sides,  is  his  not  giving 
himself  auy  concern  to  search  it  out  on  either 
side. 

The  psycbological  cause  of  this  adage — is 
it  worth  looking  for  ?  In  the  currency  given 
to  it,  humanity,  or  rather  childish  w^tlmess, 
may  possitdy,  in  here  and  there  an  instance, 
have  bad  a  share; — hypocrisy,  selfishness 
covering  itself  in  the  mask  of  virtue,  is  in 
every  instance  a  more  probable  cause.  It  is 
among  the  artifices  employed  by  lawyercraft 
to  reconcile  the  public  mind  to  the  sale  of 
indulgences,  elsewhere  spoken  o£  Decision 
in  &vour  of  the  defendant  on  a  ground  fo- 
reign to  the  merits — decision  grounded  on  a 
quirk  or  quibble  —  is  among  the  instruments 
by  which  this  species  of  tn^c  has  ever  been 
carried  on. 

In  Uie  individual  instance  in  which  the 
quibble  is  not  only  applied  to  this  purpose, 
but  diseovered,  by  the  judge,  no  immediate 
profit,  perhaps,  results  to  anybody:  either 
tiiere  is  no  counsel,  or  if  there  be,  the  coun- 
sel, without  the  quibble,  and  for  the  mere 
chance  of  his  finding  out  that  or  some  other 
quibble,  has  recieived  his  fee. 

But  the  practice  itself  is,  in  its  own  na- 
ture, shocking  to  common  sense  and  common 
honesty:  the  public  mind,  had  it  not  been 
duped  and  gulled,  could  never  have  contem- 
plated it  without  the  indignation  and  scorn 
it  merited.  A  sophism,  therefore,  was  to  be 
invented  for  that  purpose — a  lying  spirit  was 
to  be  sent  forth  to  deceive  the  people;  and 
this  was  the  imp  that  offered  itself. 

The  traffic  would  not  have  been  borne  in 
any  case,  if  the  credit  of  the  commodity  had 
not  been  kept  up  in  all  cases :  and  nothing 
could  contribute  more  powerfully  to  keep  up 
tbe  credit  of  the  sophism,  than  the  distribu- 
ting it  through  the  pure  (and  to  appearance 
unpaid)  huids  of  the  judge.  The  policy  is 
no  secret  to  any  species  of  impostor :  like 
the  husbandman,  he  knows  when  to  scatter 
••  well  as  how  to  gather  in:  the  quack,  that 
he  may  sell  tbe  more  of  his  pills  at  one  time, 
distributes  them  gratis  at  another. 

Without  strict  search,  assertion  is  not  to 
he  ventured:  but,  from  principle,  I  should 
Bot  expect  to  find  that  the  adage  had  ever 
Iteen  employed  to  any  other  than  a  bad  pur- 
pose. How  should  it  ?  Good  wine  needs  no 
twsh :  putting  a  pertinent  question,  bringing 
to  Hght  ihe  innocence  of  the  innocent,  needs 
iM>  apologies,  no  adages. 

Nothing  can  be  more  artful  than  the  so- 
phiim^nothingmore  guarded,  moreimpreg- 
nible.  Who  shall  contest  the  truth  of  it? 
FtUadous  in  the  highest  degree,  no  one  can 
*>y  that  it  is  fiilse.  It  is  like  one  of  the  two 
fides  of  a  correct  account.  So  fiv  as  it  goes, 
it  is  all  pure  justice :  stop  there  and  sink  the 
<>^  tide,  it  is  tlbe  quintessence  of  injustice. 


But  so  sure  as  the  account  thus  drawn  up  by 
lawyercraft  is  produced,  so  sure  is  one  of  the 
sides  sunk. 

The  English  judge  — would  he  dare  to  put 
to  a  guilty  defendant  so  much  as  a  single 
question  that  might  throw  light  upon  his 
guilt  ?  Not  he  indeed.  The  sophism  nursed 
up  so  carefully  by  his  predecessors  for  the 
benefit  of  the  common  cause  —  the  sophism 
here  in  question,  is  not  of  the  number  of  those 
which  a  judge  can  bring  forward  or  put  aside 
as  caprice  may  dictate :  firm  as  a  rock,  his 
power  would  be  shaken  by  it,  were  he  to 
venture  to  attack  it. 

The  policy  has  still  deeper  root :  it  is  for 
this  cause  that  cruel  punishments  are  to  be 
multiplied ;  and  in  particular  that  the  punish- 
mentof  death  (a  punishment  not  good  in  any 
case^  is,  as  opportunity  serves,  to  be  extended 
to  ail  cases.  The  more  barbarous  the  punish- 
ment, the  less  disposed  is  the  public  mind  to 
scrutinize  into  the  pretences  by  which  here 
and  there  a  victim  is  preserved  from  it. 

For  this  cause  amongst  so  many  others, 
the  punishment  of  death  has  ever  been,  and 
(so  long  as  lawyercraft  reigns)  will  ever  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  fovourite  policy  with  the  Eng- 
lish lawyer. 

A  connexion,  says  Cicero,  may  be  traced 
between  all  the  virtues:  a  connexion  still 
more  obvious  may  be  traced  between  the  se- 
veral branches  of  injustice.  Injustice  to  the 
defendant's  side,  injustice  by  excess  of  pu- 
nishment, — and  injustice  to  the  prosecutor's 
side,  injustice  operating  by  quibbles,  —  are 
consanguineous  vices — vices  that  act  in  part- 
nership, and  play  into  one  another's  hands. 

CHAPTER  X. 

OF  PUBLICITY  AND  PRIVACY,  AS  APPLIED  TO 
JUDICATURE  IN'  GENERAL,  AND  TO  THE 
COLLECTION  OF  THE  EVIDENCE  IN  PARTI- 
CULAR. 

§  1.  Preliminary  expUmationa — Topics  to  be 

considered. 
Considered  as  applied  to  judicial  procedure, 
and  in  particular  as  applied  in  the  character 
of  securities  for  the  correctness  and  complete- 
ness of  evidence,  —  of  the  mass  of  evidence 
which  a  judicial  decision,  pronounced  on  the 
question  of  fiu*t,  takes  for  its  groinid ;  publi- 
city, privacy,  and  secrecy,  are  qualities  which 
cannot,  if  considered  at  all,  be  considered 
otherwise  than  in  conjunction. 

Publicity  and  privacy  are  opposite  and  an- 
tagonizing, but  mutually  connected,  qualities, 
differing  from  one  another  only  in  degree. 
Secrecy  might  be  considered  as  exactly  syno- 
nymous to  privacy,  were  it  not  that,  upon 
the  fiu»  of  It,  it  seems  to  exclude  gradation, 
and  to  be  synonymous  to  no  other  than  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  privacy. 
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For  the  correctness  and  completeness  of 
the  mass  of  evidence,  publicity  is  a  security 
in  some  respects:  privacy— .its  opposite,  in 
some  other  respects. 

Publicity  and  privacy  have  for  their  mea- 
sure  the  number  of  the  persons  to  whom  know- 
ledge of  the  matters  of  fikit  in  question  is 
considered  as  communicated,  or  capable  of 
being  communicated. 

"Fbe  degree  of  actual  publicity  will  be  great 
or  high,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  number  of 
persons  to  whose  minds  the  knowledge  of  the 
matter  or  matters  of  feet  in  question  has  been 
coDununicated :  the  degree  of  privacy,  in  the^ 
inverse  ratio  of  that  same  quantity. 

The  highest  conceivable  degree  of  publicity 
is  that  according  to  which  the  matter  of  fitct 
in  question  would  be  present  at  all  times  to 
the  minds  of  all  the  iidiabitants  of  the  globe. 
This  highest  conceivable  degree  of  publicity 
being  in  no  individual  instance  ever  exem- 
plifi^  or  capable  of  being  exemplified,  is  con- 
sequently greater  or  liigher  than  the  highest 
possible  d^ree  of  publicity. 

The  highest  conceivable  degree  of  privacy, 
is  that  in  which  the  number  of  the  persons  to 
whose  minds  the  knowledge  of  the  matter  in 
question  is  capable  of  being  present  (so  it  be 
present  to  any  one  such  mind,)  is  the  smallest 
number  conceivable.  This  number  is,  of  course, 
unity.  But  that  in  this  or  that  instance  there 
should  be  one  person,  and  no  more  than  one 
person,  to  whose  mind  the  knowledge  of  the 
matter  of  fact  in  question  has,  on  the  occasion 
in  question,  been  communicated,  is  a  case  the 
exemplication  of  which  is  neither  impossible, 
nor  so  much  as  difficult. 

Some  matter  of  fact,  for  example,  appli- 
cable in  the  character  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, to  the  question  of  &ct  oA  which  a 
decision  is  to  be  pronounced,  —  suppose  that 
by  some  accident  it  has  happened  to  it  to 
have  presented  itself  to  the  senses  of  the 
judge  or  a  judge  by  whom  the  decision  is  to 
be  pronounced ;  and  suppose  matters  so  or- 
dered, that,  until  the  time  when  the  decision 
is  to  be  pronounced,  this  matter  of  fact  bas 
not  been  communicated  to  any  other  mind. 

Thus  it  is,  that  of  publicity,  the  highest 
degree  conceivable  and  the  highest  degree 
possible  do  not  coiiidde :  the  highest  degree 
possible  falling  short  of  the  highest  degree 
conceivable.  But  of  privacv,  the  highest  de- 
gree conceivable  and  the  highest  possible  do 
coincide.  The  case  in  whidh  they  both  have 
place,  is  that  in  which  there  is  but  one  mind 
to  which  the  knowledge  of  the  matter  in 
question  is  present,  and  that  one  mind  the 
mind  of  the  judge. 

The  highest  conceivable  degree  of  privacy, 
and  the  lowest  conceivable  degree  of  pubh- 
dty,  coincide :  the  two  expressions  are  syno- 
njrmous. 

In  the  examination  bestowed  upon  these 


opponte  and  antagonizing  qualities,  it  ia  that 
of  publicity  that  must  take  the  lead.  In  pm^ 
Udty  will  be  seen  a  quality,  of  whi<^  Hot 
the  most  part,  the  highest  conceivable  degree 
can  do  no  harm ;  and  of  which  a  very  ki^ 
degree,  and  such  a  one  as  cannot  witbo«i 
some  attention  and  exertion  be  secured,  wifi 
be  subservient  and  condudve  at  least,  if  oot 
indispensable,  to  the  purposes  and  ends  of 
justice. 

This  being  the  case,  establishment  of  pnb- 
Udty  (and  without  any  limits  to  the  degree 
of  it  but  what  are  set  by  the  consideratiaB 
of  the  collateral  inconveniences  of  delay,  ' 
ation,  and  expense)  will  stand  i 
by  the  general  rule,  as  being,  in  most 
condudve  to  the  direct  endsoljustice : « 
upon  the  cases  in  which  privacy  (vis.  m  m. 
mode  as  well  as  degree  adapted  to  the  nmime 
of  this  or  that  particular  case)  is  condocire  to 
those  ends,  wUl,  with  reference  to  diat  gene- 
ral rule,  wear  the  diaracter  of  ejeeeptttms. 

On  the  present  occasion,  correctneas  sad 
completeness  of  the  mass  of  evidence  are  the 
points  and  objects  to  be  provided  ibr  aad 
secured :  qualities,  in  relation  to  whicb,  the 
most  effectual  and  eligible  mode  of  secoripg 
on  each  occasion  the  existence  of  them,  is  the 
problem  to  the  solution  of  whidi  it  is  the 
object  and  endeavour  of  the  contents  of  lids 
part  of  the  work  to  contribute. 

But,  as  the  mass  of  evidence  itself  so  the 
correctness  and  completeness  of  that  mass,  is 
not  itself  an  ultimate  end,  but  a  means  caAy 
with  reference  to  an  ulterior  end.  This  ul- 
terior end  is  rectitude  of  decision ;  viz.  oo  the 
subject  of  the  matter  in  question ;  whidi,  in 
so  &r  as  evidence  is  concerned,  is  the  exist-^ 
ence  or  non-existence  of  some  matter  of  ftct. 

For  what  reason,  it  may  be  asked,  oo  the 
present  occasion,  bring  this  distinctioii  in 
view? 

The  answer  is :  For  giving,  on  the  sort  of 
theatre  in  question,  to  rectitude  of  decisiai 
its  best  chance,  it  will  not  be  altogether  sirf^ 
fident,  dther  that  the  chief  instrumeat  of 
security,  publicity, — or  ^bai  publicity  aadjin- 
vacy  together  (eadi  in  its  proper  place) — be 
applied  to  the  mass  of  evidence  and  to  thst 
alone  (or  to  this  or  that  portion  of  it,  as  the 
case  may  require :)  it  may  be  necessary  that 
these  same  safeguards  should  reapectivdy  be 
applied  to  this  or  that  other  article ;  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  declared  grounds  and  rcasoas 
of  the  decision,  considered  as  delivered,  or 
capable  of  being  delivered,  and  rendered  more 
or  less  public,  by  the  deciding  judge. 

And  forasmuch  as  (considered  with  rek- 
tion  to  the  correctness  and  completeness  of 
the  mass  of  evidence)  the  degree  of  cos- 
sideration  necessary  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
subservient  qualities  of  publidty  and  priTScy 
will  be  in  no  slight  degree  ample,  it  nty  be 
advisable  to  give  to  the  inquiry  that  degree 
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of  extettsion  (beyond  the  proper  subject  of 
tlie  present  book,  as  announced  by  its  title) 
which  will  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  com- 
pcehend  such  other  of  the  instruments  and 
operations  of  procedure,  as  these  same  qua- 
lities of  puUicity  and  privacy  may,  according 
to  the  nature  of  each  case,  be  found  appli- 
csble  to,  with  advantage. 

In  relation  to  publicity  and  privacy,  the 
following  are  the  topics  that  present  them- 
selves fw  consideration :  — 

L  The  operations  and  instruments  (judicial 
operations  and  judidal  instruments)  capable 
of  being  the  s«bject-matter  of  publicity  or 
prifscy — of  divulgation  or  concealment. 

Thoe  seem  reducible  to  the  following 
beads,  viz. 

1.  The  mass  of  evidence  in  question,  of 
whatsoever  materials  composed,  viz.  real  or 
personal  which  again  is  either  testimonial  or 
documentary. 

2.  The  interrogatories  whereby,  of  what  is 
testimonial,  such  part  as  is  not  spontaneously 
exhibited,  is  elicited  and  extracted. 

3.  The  arguments  delivered  by  the  parties 
or  their  representatives,  in  the  character  of 
observations  upon  the  evidence. 

4.  The  interrogatories  (if  any)  that  come 
to  have  been  administered  by  the  judge. 

5.  The  recapitulation  (if  any;)  i.  e,  the 
summing  up  of  the  mass  of  evidence,  per- 
formed (with  or  without  observations  of  his 
own)  by  the  judge. 

6.  The  decision  pronounced  by  the  judge 
on  the  question  of  fiuit ;  with  or  without 
reasons. 

IL  The  different  characters  in  which  it  may 
be  of  use  that,  bv  the  means  and  instruments 
of  publicity  emfuoyed,  different  members  of 
^  community  should  receive  communication 
of  these  several  nuitters. 

These  characters  will  be  found  to  be  those 
of^  1.  Eventual  witnesses —  (percipient  wit- 
nesses) — fumiahing  ulterior  and  supplemen- 
ts! testimony,  in  relation  to  the  matters  of 
&ct  which  are  the  subjects  of  the  inquiry. 

2.  Witnesses  who  —  in  the  character  of 
Pfrdpient  witnesses  of  the  testimony  exhi- 
bited by  the  principal  witnesses — may  even- 
^^y»  in  the  character  of  deposbig  witnesses, 
^  oJP  use,  by  deposing  in  confirmation  or 
(^tt&ffirmanoe  of  the  correctness  and  complete- 
ly^ of  the  fliuitrtes  taken  of  the  testimony 
detivered  by  the  principal  witnesses. 

3.  Judges,  who,  in  quality  of  administrators 
of  the  force  of  the  popular  or  moral  sanction, 
^e  eventual  cognizance  of  the  whde  pro- 
<^<*^ing,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  judg- 
"i^t  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  on  the 
**Mh»ct  of  the  several  actors  in  the  judicial 
^i*.  (viz.  parties,  agents,  representatives 
^■Pwties,  witnesses,  judge  or  judges,  sub- 
***p*te  judicial  officers  acting  undOT  the  di- 
rection of  the  judge  or  judges.) 

Voi«VL  '  ^     ^ 


4.  Executioners,  viz.  of  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced, by  themselves  and  colleagues,  on 
the  conduct  of  the  several  actors,  as  above : 
executioners ;  viz.  by  the  bestoival  of  their 
good  or  ill  opinion,  their  godd  or  ill  will,  and 
hence  upon  occasion  (as  the  substantial  fruits 
and  results  of  such  good  or  bad  opinion  and 
will)  their  good  or  iU  offices. 

IIL  The  mode  in  which,  by  the  members 
of  the  public  (as  above)  in  their  several  cha- 
racters (as  above,)  communication  of  the 
matters  of  &ct  (viz.  the  evidence  in  question) 
is  capable  of  being  received. 
^  This  mode  of  reception  will  be  determined 
by,  and  will  be  correspondent  to,  the  form  in 
which  the  evidence  is  delivered ;  viz.  accords 
ing  as,  in  virtue  of  such  form,  it  comes  under 
the  denomination  of  oral  (otherwise  called 
vivd  voce)  testimony,  or  scriptitious  evident 
tiary  matter,  already  consigned  to  writing  at 
the  time  of  its  being  delivered. 

If  it  be  oral, — to  the  reception  of  it  by  any 
person  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  and  in  the 
character  of  orally-delivered  testimony,  it  is 
necessary  that,  at  the  very  time,  he  be  pre- 
sent at  the  delivery  of  it.  If  it  be  scripti- 
tious,— all  that  is  either  necessary  or  possible 
is,  that  the  writing,  or  the  contents  of  it,  be 
present  to  his  mind  in  time  enough  for  the 
performance  of  the  function  (whatever  it  be) 
which  it  is  desirable  he  should  perform  in 
relation  to  it.  If  it  be  an  article  of  real 
evidence,  of  the  evanescent  kind,  it  stands 
in  this  respect  upon  the  footing  of  orally- 
delivered  testimony:  if  of  the  permanent 
kind,  it  stands,  in  this  respect,  upon  the 
footing  of  scriptitious  evidence. 

IV.  The  means,  or  instruments,  capable 
of  being  applied  to  the  purpose  of  giving 
publicity  to  the  evidentiary  matter  in  ques- 
tion; together  with  the  several  degrees  of 
publicity  capable  of  being  given  to  it  by  those 


Of  the  degree  of  publicity  in  each  instance, 
an  exact  measure  is  afforded  by  the  number 
of  the  persons  to  whose  minds,  on  the  occasion 
in  question,  in  time  for  the  purpose  in  ques- 
tion, the  evidentiary  matter  in  question  is 
present. 

In  the  case  of  testimony  orally  delivered 
and  not  consigned  to  writing,  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  such  cognizant  persons, 
if  the  judicial  theatre  be  a  closed  room  (as 
is  always  the  case  in  England,  and,  with  few 
or  no  exceptions,  in  modem  Europe,)  will 
be  determined  and  limited  by  the  magnitude 
and  structure  of  the  room. 

In  the  case  of  evidence  consigned  to  wri- 
ting, the  number  of  such  persons  will  be  de- 
termined, in  tbe  first  place,  by  the  number  of 
exemptions  made  ;  in  the  next  place,  by  the 
number  of  persons  to  the  mind  of  whom  it 
happens  to  each  such  exemption  to  be  pre- 
sent, as  above. 
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In  both  cases,  the  means  or  instmments  of 
publicity  may  be  distinguished  into  natural 
and  fiictitious.  Natural,  are  those  which  take 
place  of  themselves,  without  any  act  done 
by  any  person  (at  least  by  any  person  in  au- 
thority) with  the  intention  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  or  contributing  to  the 
production  of  this  effect  Factitious,  are 
such  as,  for  this  very  purpose,  are  brought 
into  existence  or  put  in  action  by  the  hand 
of  power. 

Considered  in  itself,  a  room  allotted  to  the 
reception  of  the  evidence  in  question  (the 
orally  delivered  evidence)  is  an  instrument 
rather  of  privacy  than  of  publicity ;  since,  if 
performed  in  the  open  air  and  in  a  plain,  tiie 
number  of  persons  capable  of  taldng  cogniz- 
ance of  it  would  bear  no  fixed  limits ;  it  would, 
in  no  individual  instance,  have  any  other 
limits  than  those  which  were  set  to  it  by  the 
strength  of  the  voice  on  the  one^part,  and 
the  strength  and  soundness  of  the  auditory 
faculty  on  the  other. 

Considered  on  the  other  hand  in  respect  of 
its  capacity  of  being  so  constructed  as  to  be 
in  any  degree  an  instrument  of  privacy,  — 
the  room  in  question,  the  place  of  audience, 
may  (in  so  fiir  as,  in  the  magnitude  and  form 
given  to  it,  the  affording  room  and  acconuno- 
dation  to  auditors  in  a  number  not  less  than 
this  or  that  number  is  taken  for  an  end)  be 
considered,  in  this  negative  sense,  as  an  in- 
strument of  publicity. 

If — in  the  view  of  securing  what  (for  the 
purposes  in  question,  as  above,  and  in  the 
character  in  question,  as  above)  is  looked 
upon  as  a  requisite  or  desirable  number  for 
the  minimum  number  of  the  audience  — 
means  are  taken-  by  public  authority  for  se- 
curing attendance  on  the  part  of  persons  of 
such  or  such  a  description,  in  such  or  such  a 
number, — whether  the  means  thus  taken  be 
of  the  nature  of  reward  or  punishment,  or 
both  in  one  (as  is  the  case  where  attendance 
is  made  matter  of  duty  to  an  official  person, 
who  receives  a  recompense  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  duties  of  his  office,^  such 
means  are  an  example  of  the  sort  ot  means 
above  described  under  the  appellation  of  &c- 
titious  means. 

If,  while  in  the  act  of  vivd  voce  utterance, 
or  aftervimrds,  the  purport  or  tenor  of  the 
evidence  be  committed  to  writing,  the  same 
means  and  instruments  of  divulgation  become 
applicable  to  it,  which  have  place  in  the  case 
of  that  sort  of  evidence  which  is  scriptitious 
in  its  origin. 

But  in  the  case  of  mod  tMKv  evidence,  there 
is  a  demand,  not  only  tor  those  means  and 
instruments  which  are  necessary  and  suffi- 
cient to  any  given  degree  of  divulgation  in 
the  case  of  evidence  which  is  in  its  origin 
scriptitious,  but  also  for  such  antecedentiy 


employed  means  and  instmmeiits  am  are  ae- 
cessary  to  the  purpose  of  bringing  aboot  HMm 
perpetuation.  Minuting ornote-takiiig, copf- 
mg,  printing,  publishing, — tiiese  are  so  maay 
successive  operations,  whidi,  aooordiiig  to  tkc 
degree  of  divulgation  or  pabEdty  given  m 
proposed  to  be  given  to  the  matter,  beoosK 
necessary  in  the  character  of  means  of  pvhi- 
dty:  andsomanyas  thereareof  theaeopefa- 
tions  performed,  so  many  are  the  insii  uuifti 
or  sets  of  instruments,  personal  and  real,  thst 
come  to  be  employed  about  it. 

These  means  and  instruments  (tike  tbose 
others  that  were  brought  to  view  m  tbe  cbk 
of  orally -delivered  evidenee,  coosidered  ai 
being  thus  delivered  without  being  cunaignfd 
to  writing,)  may  be  distinguished  from  cad 
other  by  the  epithets  of  naiwrml  erfmetUkmM^ 
according  as  the  hand  of  aothori^is^iriaMi 
employed  in  the  giving  cxi«t«iee  or  aid  la 
them. 

The  place  of  evidence  itself  beiag,  on  tht 
occasion  in  question,  naturally,  and  usaOy, 
and  properly,  in  the  hands  and  at  tbe  eoB- 
mand  of  the  judge ;  and  tbe  aererml  opcfv 
tions  conducive  to  divulgataoo  being  (fikeaay 
other  operations)  capable  of  being  interdietei, 
not  only  on  each  particular  oocaaion  by  Ibe 
ju^^  but  on  every  or  all  oocaaioos  by  the 
legislator ;  —  hence,  in  so  frr  as  forbearaaee 
is  in  any  instance  given  to  the  eserciae  «f 
sudi  prohibitive  power,  a  sort  of  negative 
means  of  publicity  comes  to  be,  by  tbe  hand 
of  authority,  employed.  Admisaion  givca^ 
extra-accommodation  given,  to  aote-tidnn 
—  permission  of  publication  or  republiratioB 
at  length,  in  the  way  of  extract  or  abridg- 
ment, given  to  the  editors  of  newspapers,  and 
other  periodical  papers,  —  in  this  waj  foa 
the  occasion  in  question,  as  on  otber  occa- 
sions,) whatsoever  mischief  is  by  tbe  \mak 
of  authority  forborne  or  omitted  to  be  done, 
is  naturally  and  frequently  placed  to  the  ac- 
count of  merit,  and  taken  for  tbe  sohjeet  of 
approbation  and  praise. 

Instruments  of  privacy.  —  In  this  cfaarae- 
ter,  two  sorts  of  apartments,  both  of  Ibem 
fit  appendages  to  the  main  theatre  of  justiee, 
may  be  brought  to  view,  vie  — 

1.  The  witnesses*  chainber  orconaervatocy. 

2.  The  judge's  private  chandwr,  or  IMe 
theatre  of  justice. 

Of  the  nature  and  destinatioB  of  these  two 
apartments,  explanation  will  come  to  be  given 
under  another  head. 

As,  when  publicity  is  the  ofageet,  tbe  bh«- 
nitude  of  the  theatre  is  among  the  instm- 
ments employed  for  the  attainmeat  of  it ;  so. 
vrhen  priva(^  is  the  object,  tbe  nrnaHnftis,  if 
not  necessanly  of  theaparteientitseU^aiamr 
rate  of  the  company  for  whicb  it  is  ilrtt^rf*, 
qualifies  it  for  operating  in  tbe  '^b^mw^f  of 
an  instrument  of  privacy. 
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§  2.  Uiet  of  publicity,  as  applied  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  evidaicey  and  to  the  other  pro- 
eeedings  of  a  court  of  justice. 

Tbe  advantages  of  publicity  are  neither 
inconnderable  nor  unobvious.  In  the  charac- 
ter of  a  security,  it  operates  in  the  first  place 
upon  the  deponent ;  and,  in  a  way  not  less 
important,  though  less  inunediately  relevant 
to  the  present  purpose,  upon  the  judge. 

1.  In  many  cases,  say  rather  in  most  (in 
ill  eicept  ^oee  in  which  a  witness  bent 
upon  mendacity  can  make  sure  of  being  ap- 
prised with  p^fect  certainty  of  every  per- 
son to  whom  it  can  by  any  possibility  have 
happened  to  be  able  to  give  [contradiction 
to  any  of  his  proposed  statements,)  the  publi- 
city of  the  examination  or  deposition  operates 
ass  chedc  upon  mendacity  and  incorrectness. 
However  sure  he  may  thmk  himself  of  not 
being  contradicted  by  the  deposition  of  any 
percipient  witnesses,  —  yet,  if  the  drcum- 
itances  of  the  case  have  but  afforded  a  single 
such  witness,  the  prudence  or  imprudence, 
the  probity  or  improbity,  of  that  one  original 
witziess,  may  have  given  birth  to  derivative 
and  extra-judicial  testimonies  in  any  number. 
**  Environed,  aa  he  sees  himself,  by  a  thou- 
sind  eyes,  contradiction,  should  he  hazard  a 
6be  tale,  will  seem  ready  to  rise  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  it  from  a  thousand  mouths.  Many 
a  known  fiu;e,  and  every  unknown  counte- 
Bsnce,  presents  to  him  a  possible  source  of 
detection,  from  whence  the  truth  he  is  strug- 
gling to  suppress,  may,  through  some  unsus- 
pected dbannel,  burst  forth  to  his  confusion.'** 

2.  In  case  of  registration  and  recordation 
of  the  evidence,  publicity  serves  as  a  security 
for  tbe  correctness  in  every  respect  (com- 
pleteness included)  of  the  work  of  the  re- 
gistrator. 

In  case  of  material  incorrectness,  whether 
bjr  design  or  inadvertence,  —  so  many  audi- 
tors present,  so  many  individuals,  any  or  each 
of  whom  may  eventually  be  capable  of  indi- 
citing,  in  the  character  of  a  witness,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  error,  and  the  tenor  (or  at  least 
the  purport)  of  the  alteration  requisite  for 
the  correction  of  it. 

3.  Nor  is  this  principle  either  less  efficient 
or  less  indispensable,  in  the  character  of  a 
tteurity  agabst  misdedsion  considered  as 
liable  to  be  produced  by  misconduct  in  an^ 
shape  on  the  part  of  the  judge.  Upon  his 
moral  faculties  it  acts  as  a  check,  restraining 
liim  from  active  partiality  and  improbity  in 
every  shape :  upon  his  intellectual  Acuities  it 
Mts  as  a  spur,  urging  him  to  that  habit  of 
anremitting  exertion,  without  which  his  at- 
tention can  never  be  kept  up  to  the  pitch  of 
his  dnty.   Without  any  addition  to  the  mass 


*  Bentham's  Plan  of  a  JwHeial  Establish- 
•w»<  in  France^  VoL  IV.  p-  817* 


of  delay,  vexation,  and  expense,  it  keeps  thtf 
judge  himself,  while  trying,  under  trial :  — 
under  the  auspices  of  publicity,  the  original 
cause  in  the  court  of  law,  and  the  appeal  Uf 
the  court  of  public  opinion,  are  going  on  at 
the  same  time.  So  many  by-standers  as  an 
unrighteous  judge  (or  rather  a  judge  wha 
would  otherwise  have  been  unrighteous)  he-* 
holds  attending  in  his  court,  so  many  wit- 
nesses be  sees  of  his  unrighteousness ;  —  sa 
many  ready  executioners  —  so  many  industri- 
ous proclaimers,  of  his  sentence. 

On  the  other  hand, — suppose  the  proceed- 
ings to  be  completely  secret,  and  the  court, 
on  the  occasion,  to  consist  of  no  more  than 
a  single  judge, — that  judge  will  be  at  once 
indolent  and  arbitrary :  how  corrupt  soever 
his  inclination  may  be,  it  will  find  no  check, 
at  any  rate  no  tolerably  efficient  check,  to 
oppose  it.  Without  publicity,  all  other  checks 
are  insufficient :  in  comparison  with  publicity, 
all  other  checks  are  of  small  account.  Re- 
cordation, appeal,  whatever  other  institutions 
might  present  themselves  in  the  character  of 
checks,  would  be  found  to  operate  rather  a9 
cloaks  than  checks  —  as  cloaks  in  reality,  aa 
checks  only  in  appearanqe.f 

4.  Publicity  is  farther  useful  as  a  security 
for  the  reputation  of  the  judge  (if  blameless) 
against  the  imputation  of  having  misconceived, 
or,  as  if  on  pretence  of  misconception,  falsi- 
fied, the  evidence.  Withhold  this  safeguard, 
the  reputation  of  the  judge  remains  a  perpe- 
tual prey  to  calunmy,  virithout  the  possibiUty 
of  defence :  apply  this  safeguard,  adding  it  as 
an  accompaniment  and  corroborative  to  the 
security  afforded  (as  above)  by  registration^ 
-.-  all  such  calunmy  being  rendered  hopeless, 
it  will  in  scarce  any  instance  be  attempted  -^ 
it  will  not  in  any  instance  be  attempted  with 
success. 

5.  Another  advantage  (collateral  indeed  Uf 
the  present  object,  yet  too  extensively  im-r 
portant  to  be  passed  over  without  notice)  is^ 
that,  by  publicity,  the  temple  of  justice  adds 
to  its  other  functions  that  of  a  school  —  a 
school  of  the  highest  order,  where  tbe  most 
important  branches  of  morality  are  enforced 
by  the  most  impressive  means — a  theatre,  in 
which  the  sports  of  the  imagination  give  place 
to  the  more  interesting  exhibitions  of  real  life* 
Sent  thither  by  the  self-regarding  motive  of 
curiosity,  men  imbibe,  without  intending  it^ 
and  without  being  aware  of  it,  a  disposition 

-f-  The  constitution  of  the  judicial  establish^ 
ment,  including  the  question  as  between  unity 
and  multii>licity  in  regard  to  tbe  number  of  the 
judges  sittinff  and  actmg  at  the  same  time,  be-r 
longs  not  to  the  present  work.  M  eantime,  as  well 
with  regard  to  division  as  with  regard  to  subor^ 
dination  of  judicial  powers,  let  it  oe  noted  that 
it  operates  no  otherwise  as  a  ffuard  to  probity^ 
than  in  as  far  as  the  chance  of  disagreement  and 
altercation  presents  a  £unt  chance  of  oecasienal 
publicity^ 
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to  be  influenced,  more  or  less,  by  the  social 
and  tuteliry  motive,  the  love  of  justice. 
Without  effort  on  their  own  parts,  without 
effort  and  without  merit  on  the  part  of  their 
respective  governments,  thej  learn  the  chief 
part  of  what  little  they  are  permitted  to  learn 
(for  the  obligation  of  physical  impossibility 
is  still  more  irresistible  than  that  of  legal 
prohibition)  of  the  state  of  the  laws  on  which 
their  fiite  depends. 

Uses  of  leaving  it  free  to  all  persons  with- 
out restriction,  to  take  notes  of  the  evidence : 

1.  To  give  effect,  in  the  way  of  perma- 
nence, to  the  general  princii^  of  publicity — 
to  the  general  liberty  of  attendance,  proposed 
to  be  allowed  as  above.  Prom  no  person's 
attendance  in  the  character  of  auditor  and 
spectator,  can  any  utility  be  derived,  either 
to  himself  or  to  any  other  individual,  or  to 
the  public  at  large,  but  in  proportion  as  his 
conceptions  of  what  passes  continue  correct : 
and  by  no  other  means  can  he  make  so  sure 
of  their  correctness  as  bv  committing  them 
(or  at  least  having  it  in  his  power  to  conunit 
them)  to  writing,  with  his  own  hand,  at  the 
very  time. 

But  for  this  general  liberty,  there  would 
be  no  effectual,  no  sufficient  check  at  least, 
against  even  wilful  misrepresentation  on  the 
part  of  an  unrighteous  judge.  Against  written 
testimony  from  such  a  quarter,  what  repre- 
sentation could  be  expected  to  prevail,  on  the 
part  of  individuals  preduded  by  the  suppo- 
sition from  oommitting  to  writing  what  they 
were  hearing — precluded  fit>m  giving  to  tiieir 
testimony  that  permanence  on  which  its  trust- 
worthiness would  so  effectuaHy  depend  ? 

2.  To  sfford  a  source  of  casual  solution  or 
correction  to  any  casual  ambiguity,  obscurity, 
or  undesigned  error,  in  the  representation 
given  of  the  evidence  by  the  judge  or  other 
official  scribe :  — * 

Rule :  Allow  to  persons  in  general  the  li- 
berty of  publishing,  and  that  in  print,  minutes 
taken  by  anybody  of  the  depositions  of  wit- 
nesses, as  above. 

Reason:  Without  the  liberty  of  publishing, 
and  in  this  effectual  manner,  the  liberty  of 


*  The  security  thus  afibrded  against  misrepre- 
sentation (wilfril  or  not  wilful)  on  the  part  or  the 
judge,  may  be  apt  to  present  itself  as  oelonging 
in  ttrictDeiB  to  toe  subject  of  procedure  at  large, 
or  to  that  ofthe  organisation  of  the  judicial  esta* 
blishment,  and  not  to  that  branch  oif  the  subject 
of  procedure  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
vork^the  brand),  particulariy,  reUtive  to  the 
topic  of  evitUnee,  But  as  the  quality  of  tmst- 
worthinen  in  a  bt  of  evidence  is  no  otherwise 
valuable  than  as  a  mean$  to  an  end^  and  recti- 
titude  of  decision  is  that  cod,~  when  the  reasons 
^a  rule  directed  to  a  subordbate  object  come  to 
be  assigned,  the  reasons  whidi  indicate  on  the 
part  of  the  MMM  rale  a  still  higher  and  more  im- 
portant  utility,  viz.  its  immediate  subservience  to 
the  ultunate  end,  can  icaioely  be  out  of  place. 


penning  such  minutes  would  be  of  little  «k. 
It  is  only  in  so  &r  as  they  are  made  pvbfic, 
that  they  can  minister  to  any  of  the  above- 
mention^  uses  (except  that  which  cooaisti 
in  the  information  they  afibrd  to  the  jodl^) 
By  a  limited  circulation,  room  is  lefi  fior  mis- 
representation, wilful  as  well  as  nndesigiied: 
by  an  unlimited  circulation,  both  are  nleBoed: 
by  the  £Mality  given  to  an  tmHmited  circula- 
tion, both  are  prevented. 

Look  over  the  list  of  advantages  bj  wUck 
the  demand  for  publicity  is  produced  m  re- 
spect of  the  evuUmcei  you  will  find  tlicBi 
applying  (the  greater  part  of  them,  and  vritk 
a  force  quite  sufficient)  to  the  extenaca  of 
the  demand  to  all  obtervatioiu  of  wldck  the 
evidence  is  the  subject,  whether  on  tbe  part 
of  the  judge,  or  of  the  parties  or  their  advo- 
cates.    Security  to  suitors  (to  the  aniton  ia 
each  indSvidual  cause) — and  through  ^bem 
to  men  in  general,  in  the  diameter  of  pcfaaas 
liable  to  become  suitors — against  negligrafe 
and  partiality  on  the  part  of  the  jii4g« ;  »- 
curity  to  the  judge  against  the  aniiieftled 
imputation  of  any  such  breadi  of  duty ;  in- 
struction to  the  people  at  large,  in  the  dv- 
racter  of  occasionud  spectators  and  anditort  at 
the  theatre  of  justice,  and  oeeaasonal  readen 
of  the  dramatical  porformanoes  exhibited  at 
that  theatre. 

The  evidence  ttsdf  is  so  and  so:  froaa  thb 
evidence,  the  decision  which  the  judge  pro- 
poses to  ground  on  it,  and  the  mnclusion 
necessary  to  warrant  that  decisioii,  areaoaad 
so.  This  conclusion,  is  it  a  just  and  proper 
deduction  from  the  evidence?  In  sooie  in- 
stances the  condusion  may  kSSam  90  plainly 
and  inevitably  from  the  evidence,  that  say 
words  which  should  be  expended  in  ^Sapbf- 
ing  the  propriety  of  it  would  be  thrown  away; 
while,  in  other  cases,  the  conduaion  (thonfk 
dear  enough  to  him  who  with  fiiU  time  te- 
fore  him  didl  take  upon  himself  to  bestow 
upon  the  subject  an  impartial  and  atteativc 
consideration)  may  yet  present  itself  to  the 
hearers  under  such  a  veil  of  obscurity  as  nay 
well  require  explanations  on  the  part  of  the 
judge,  to  satisfy  them  that  he  has  not  availed 
himself  of  the  obscurity  to  any  aodi 
purpose  as  that  of  pronouncing  a 
not  warranted  by  the  truth  of  the 

If,  previously  to  the  decision  for  tbe  par- 
pose  of  which  the  inquiry  is  performed,  de* 
bate  should  arise,  with  aignmenta  on  both 
sides; — in  such  a  case,  under  the  aua|Mcead 
publidty,  a  result  altogether  natural  (whe- 
ther obligatory  or  no)  is,  that  the  jadge 
should  state,  in  the  presence  of  tbe  I17- 
standers  (his  inspectors,)  the  consideTattoBf 
— the  reasons  —  by  the  force  of  whidi  the 
decision  so  pronounced  by  him  has  been  made 
to  assume  its  actual  shape,  in  prefiBrence  to 
any  other  that  may  have  been  contended  for. 
In  such  a  situation,  that  to  any  judge  the 
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9ood  opinum  of  sach  his  judges  should  he  al- 
t^>flpetber  a  matter  of  indifference,  is  not  to  he 
ixKBagined.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  that 
^vrU^  the  judge  is  to  the  parties  or  their 
mdvocates,  the  hy-standers  are  to  the  judge : 
tlimt  which  arguments  are  in  their  mouths, 
reasons  are  in  his. 

Publicity  therefore  draws  with  it,  on  the 
part  of  the  judge, — as  a  consequence  if  not  al- 
fipetber  necessary  ^since  in  conception  at  least 
it  is  not  inseparable,)  at  any  rate  natural,  and 
in  experience  customary,  and  at  any  rate  al- 
together desirable — the  habit  of  giving  rea- 
scms  from  the  bench. 

The  same  considerations  which  prescribe 
the  giving  an  obligatory  force  to  the  one  ar- 
rmii|fement,  apply  in  Uke  manner  to  the  other, 
subject  only  in  both  instances  to  the  excep- 
tion dictated  by  a  regard  to  preponderant  in- 
eonremence  in  the  shape  of  deUy,  vexation, 
end  expense.  Whenever  the  reason  of  the 
arrsagement  made  by  the  judge  is  apparent 
upon  the  fiu:e  of  it,  entering  into  a  detailed 
ezpUnation  of  it  would  be  so  much  time  and 
Isbour  lost  to  everybody. 

80  difficult  to  settle  is  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  advantage  in  respect  of  security 
sgsinst  misdecision  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
diflsdvantage  in  respect  of  delay  and  vexation 
on  the  other,  that  the  practice  of  giving  rea- 
sons from  the  bench  can  scarcely  be  mads  the 
subject  of  any  determinate  rule  acting  with 
the  force  of  legal  obligation  on  the  judge. 
Of  courts  of  justice  it  may  be  said,  that  they 
absU  be  open,  unless  in  such  and  such  cases ; 
while,  in  the  description  of  these  cases,  a 
considerable  d^ree  of  particularity  may  be 
employed,  designative  of  the  species  of  cause, 
or  of  Uie  stage  at  which  the  cause  (be  it  what 
it  inay  ^  is  arrived  in  the  track  of  procedure. 
Bat  of  the  judge  it  cannot  be  determined 
with  any  degree  of  precision,  in  what  cases 
he  shall,  and  in  what  cases  he  shall  not,  be 
bound  to  deliver  reasons. 

This,  however,  is  but  one  out  of  the  mul- 
titude of  instances  in  which,  though  an  obli- 
gstioo  of  the  I^al  kind  is  inapplicable,  an 
obligstion  sf  the  moral  kind  will  be  neither 
inspplieafale  ssr  inefficacious.  Specifying  rea- 
sons  is  an  operation,  to  the  performance  of 
idiichy  nndor  the  auspices  of  publicity,  the 
nature  of  his  situation  will  (as  already  ob- 
serred)  naturally  dispose  him  to  have  re- 
eourse.  Consigned  to  the  text  of  the  law, 
an  intimation  to  the  same  effect,  in  terms 
however  general,  can  scarce  fiiil  of  producing 
Mpon  the  minds  of  the  persons  concerned,  the 
effect  on  this  occasion  to  be  desired :  in  the 
minds  of  the  public,  a  more  constant  dispo- 
sition to  expect  this  sort  of  satis&ction  from 
the  mouth  of  the  judge — in  the  mind  of  the 
judge,  a  DK>re  constant  disposition  to  afford  it. 
In  legislation,  in  judicature,  in  every  line 
of  hnoHin  action  in  which  the  agent  is  or 


ou^t  to  be  accountable  to  the  public  or  any 
part  of  it, — giving  reasons  is,  in  relation  to 
rectitude  of  conduct,  a  test,  a  standard,  a 
security,  a  source  of  interpretation.  Good 
lawa  are  such  laws  for  which  good  reasons 
can  be  given :  good  decinons  are  such  de- 
cisions for  which  good  reasons  can  be  given. 
On  the  part  of  a  legislator  whose  wish  it  is 
that  his  laws  be  good,  who  thinks  they  are 
good,  and  who  Imows  why  he  thinks  so,  a 
natural  object  of  anxiety  will  be,  the  com- 
municating the  like  persuasion  to  those  whom 
he  wishes  to  see  conforming  themselves  to 
those  rules.  On  the  part  of  a  judge  whose 
wish  it  is  that  his  decisions  be  good,  who 
thinks  them  so,  and  knows  why  he  thinks 
them  so  (it  is  only  in  proportion  as  he  knows 
why  he  thinks  them  good  that  they  are  Ukely 
so  to  be,)  an  equally  natural  object  of  anxiety 
will  be  t£e  commumcatuig  the  Uke  persuasion 
to  all  to  whose  cognizance  it  may  happen  to 
them  to  present  themselves ;  and  more  espe- 
cially to  those  from  whom  a  more  immediate 
conformity  to  them  is  expected. 

In  neither  case,  therefore,  does  a  man  ex- 
empt himself  from  a  function  so  strongly 
recommended  as  well  by  probity  as  by  pru- 
dence ;  unless  it  be  where  —  power  standing 
in  the  place  of  reason  —  the  deficiency  of 
psychological  power  being  suppUed  by  poli- 
tical, of  internal  by  external,  —  he  exempts 
himsielf,  because  it  is  in  his  power  to  exempt 
himself,  from  that  sort  of  qualification  whidi, 
feeling  himself  unable  to  perform  well,  he 
feels  it  at  the  same  time  in  his  power  to  de- 
cline performing. 

Oughton,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Practice 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  maintains  with- 
out reserve,  that  the  practice  of  examining 
witnesses  in  public  is  a  bad  practice. 

In  support  of  this  censure  he  adduces  two 
reasons:  — 

1.  The  witnesses,  in  this  case,  have  the 
fiuniltyof  entering  into  a  confederacy,  and  of 
fitshioning  their  stories  in  such  manner  as  to 
preserve  them  from  inconsistency. 

True ;  this  fiunilty  they  possess  where  the 
examination  is  performed  in  public:  but  this 
same  fiunilty, — is  it  less  open  to  them  where 
it  u  performed  in  secret  ? 

The  danger  peculiar  to  the  system  of  pub- 
licity, is  confined  to  the  short  space  of  dme 
during  which,  if  the  requisite  and  not  imprac- 
ticable precaution  be  not  taken,  a  mendacious 
witness  about  to  depose  may  profit  by  hear- 
ing the  deposition,  as  it  issues,  of  a  preceding 
witness,  deposing  in  evidence  to  the  same 
fiM:t. 

This  danger,  as  it  is  frequently  worth  ob- 
viating, so  neither  is  it  incapable  of  being 
obviated :  and  this  (as  will  be  seen^  it  may 
be,  without  depriving  the  process  0/  the  be- 
nefit of  publicitj. 

The  observation  of  Oughton  is  confined  io 
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the  case  of  mataal  concert.  But  the  advan- 
tage deriyable  by  a  mendacious  witness  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  purport  of  the  anterior 
deposition  of  another  witness,  does  not  re- 
quire any  such  complicity  on  the  part  of  such 
other  witness :  it  is  equally  derivable  from 
the  testimony  of  an  adverse,  as  frt>m  that  of 
a  friendly,  witness 

2.  Fear  of  the  resentment  of  one  or  other 
of  the  parties  might  operate  upon  the  witness, 
so  as  to  produce  in  his  testimony  a  departure 
from  the  truth.  It  might  occasion  him  to 
keep  locked  up  in  his  breast  some  fact,  which, 
if  disclosed,  might  operate  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  party  by  whom  his  testimony  was 
called  for,  or  of  the  opposite  party. 

To  this  objection  the  following  observations 
seem  applicable :  — 

1.  In  a  cause  between  individual  and  indi- 
vidual, whatever  interest  one  party  has  in  the 
witness's  speaking  fiilse,  the  opposing  party 
has  a  correspondent  interest  in  causing  him 
to  speak  true. 

2.  The  disposition  of  the  witness,  even  if 
left  to  himself,  might  be,  on  this  or  that 
point,  to  speak  £a\se :  at  the  same  time  that, 
for  confining  him  within  the  pale  of  truth, 
there  is  no  other  chance  than  that  power  of 
contradiction  and  refutation,  which  depends 
upon  a  mass  of  information  which  the  party 
in  question,  and  he  only,  is  in  possession  of. 

3.  The  secrecy  in  question  is  but  tempo- 
rary. Upon  this,  as  upon  the  other  system, 
when  the  cause  comes  to  be  heard,  the  depo- 
sitions are  divulged.  Whatever  is  contained 
in  the  deposition,  of  a  nature  displeasing  to 
either  party — ^the  invoker  or  the  adversary — 
is  then  disclosed. 

True  it  is,  that  this  applies  only  to  actual 
deposition :  it  does  not  apply  to  silence.  By 
the  apprehension  of  the  displeasure  of  one  of 
the  parties,  it  may  happen  that  by  the  wit- 
ness something  should  be  suppressed,  which, 
had  it  not  been  for  such  presence,  might  have 
come  out.  But  this  inconvenience  is  too 
alight  to  be  put  for  one  moment  in  compari- 
son with  the  transcendent  benefits  of  pub- 
licity :  it  can  never  afford  gi'Oimd  for  anything 
inore  than  an  occasional  exception. 

By  the  admirers  of  the  technical  system 
as  it  exists  in  England,  the  bar  has  been  spoken 
of  as  constituting  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
necessary,  public  —  as  a  most  excellent  and 
efficient  check  upon  the  bench. 

Thus  far  may  be  admitted, — that,  in  the 
<^iaracter  in  question  (viz.  that  of  uncommis- 
sioned inspecting  judges,)  so  for  as  either 
practical  experience  or  technical  science  are 
l!oncemed,  no  other  persons,  in  equal  num- 
ber, can  come  up  to  them;  that  they  are 
scarce  ever  altogether  wanting;  and  that 
upon  the  whole,  the  number  of  them  bears 
(as  it  were  to  be  wished  it  should  do)  a  pro- 
|^r|49i)  to  the  importance  pf  the  caus§. 


Thus  stands  the  matter  under  tbe  teAm- 
cal  system.  But  were  any  one  to  say,  thai 
under  the  natural  system  thia  dieck  wvald 
be  wanting,  and  that  therefore,  under  the 
natural  system,  there  would  be  no  sufl&cicsit 
security  for  good  judicature, — in  such  s  case, 
its  title  to  the  character  of  an  indispeittaUe 
security  wouldrequire  a  more  particular  acm- 
tiny. 

1.  So  long  as  the  technical  system  were  the 
object  to  be  pursued, — to  the  conduct  of  a 
set  of  judges  acting  under  that  system,  no 
other  adequate  inspectors  could  be  found  than 
a  set  of  persons  alike  impregnated  with  ieth- 
nical  science.  Remove  those  features  and 
arrangements,  which,  being  peculiar  to  the 
technical  system,  are  repugnant  to  coounos 
sense  as  well  as  common  honesty,  —  and  as- 
leamed  inspectors  might  be  nearly  as  oon- 
petent  to  that  function,  as  those  learned  qms 
are  at  present. 

2.  Of  the  incongruities,  absolute  or  rda- 
tive,  into  which  the  judge  is  liable  to  ML,  it 
is  with  reference  to  those  <Mily  which  are 
such  in  relation  to  the  technical  system  as 
it  actually  stands  at  present,  that  the  eyes 
of  those  technical  inspectors  can  afford  any 
security.  So  far,  indeed,  as  the  techniod  sys- 
tem has  for  its  ends  in  view  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice, so  frtr  the  inspection  exercised  by  these 
watchmen  might  serve,  and  does  serve,  to 
confine  the  course  of  judicature  within  the 
proper  track  of  justice.  But  in  proportion  as 
these  only  legitimate  ends  have  been  neglect- 
ed or  contravened,  in  so  far  that  same  sTstem 
of  inspection,  instead  of  being  subserrieBt.  is 
adverse,  to  the  ends  of  justice.  Wherever  bbs- 
dedsion  has  for  its  source  either  the  sinister  in- 
terests that  gave  birth,  or  the  prejudices  that 
have  given  support,  to  the  technical  syston,— 
far  from  operating  as  a  check  to  misdedsion. 
the  presence  of  these  technical  inspecton 
wiU  operate  as  a  security  in  &vour  of  it  h 
how  many  instances  does  the  technical  vfs- 
tem  not  only  authorize,  but  prescribe,  tad 
that  professedly  and  avowedly,  decisions  coa- 
trary  to  the  merits,  on  grounds  frMrdgntothe 
merits  ?  What,  in  these  cases,  will  be  the 
effect  of  a  system  of  inspection  administered 
by  such  inspectors?  Not  to  diminish  the 
frequency  of  such  injustice,  but  to  give  it 
security  and  increase. 

The  faculty  of  appeal  may  be  apt  to  pre- 
sent itself  as  an  effectual  succedmeum  to 
publicity  in  judicature.  In  many  countriei— 
imder  the  Rome-sprung  system  in  general — 
under  Anglican  law  in  some  instances,  it  is 
the  actual,  and  in  some,  the  only  one. 

The  utility  of  appeal  in  general  —  its  effi- 
cacy in  regard  to  the  particular  points  here  ia 
question  —  will  depend  in  no  small  degree 
upon  the  arrangements  made  in  relation  to 
that  'branch  of  procedure  ;  a  detail  which  b^ 
longs  not  to  this  work. 
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But»  that  the  fiiculty  of  appeal,  bowever 
conducted,  cannot  operate  in  any  such  way  as 
to  supersede  the  demand  for  publicity  in  the 
coUectioD  of  testimony,  may  even  in  this  place 
be  made  sufficiently  evident  by  various  con- 
nderations. 

1.  Appeal,  howsoever  conducted,  is  clogged 
by  an  unavoidable  mass  of  delay,  vexation, 
and  expense.  Publicity  is  in  no  case  produc- 
tive of  considerable  delay;  and,  so  fiv  as 
concerns  open  doors  —  in  a  word,  as  to  every- 
tibing  but  the  official  registration  of  the  evi- 
dence, when  that  operation  is  thought  fit  to 
be  prescribed  (concerning  which,  see  further 
on,) — is  altogether  unattended  with  expense. 

2.  In  the  case  of  appeal,  as  generaUy  es- 
tablished, the  evidence,  as  registered,  is  the 
very  basis  on  which  the  appeal,  so  fiir  as  con- 
cerns the  question  of  fiict,  is  made  to  stand. 
But  of  the  instruments  to  which  the  tenor 
or  purport  of  the  testimony  is  professed  to 
be  consigned,  the  correctness  is  taken  for 
granted,  and  not  suffered  to  be  disputed. 
Appeal,  therefore,  in  this  point  of  view,  how- 
soever it  may  be  an  auxilury,  is  no  succeda- 
neum  to  publicity.  Is  publicity  necessary  to 
secure  the  correctness  of  the  registration  for 
the  purpose  of  the  immediate  decision  ?  — 
then  so  is  it  for  the  purpose  of  the  appeaL 
Appeal,  instead  of  rendenng  it  unnecessary, 
increases  the  demand  for  it. 

3.  If  grounded  on  the  same  evidence,  it  af- 
fords no  sort  of  security  against  incorrectness 
or  incompleteness,  whether  from  mendacity, 
1x18,  or  blameless  misconception  or  omission, 
OD  the  part  of  the  evidence :  in  idl  points, 
tbe  correctness  of  the  evidence  is  taken  for 
granted. 

4.  Punishment  or  disapprobation,  experi- 
enced or  apprehended  firom  the  judge  aboVb, 
in  virtue  of  the  appeal,  operates,  even  with- 
out pubtidty,  as  a  check  and  remedy  more  or 
less  effective,  against  misconduct  (whether 
tlttoogh  mental  weakness,  improbity,  or  ne- 
gHgence)  in  the  judge  below.  But  Ihe  judge 
above,-.where  is  the  check  upon  misconduct 
on  his  part  in  any  shape  ?  What  possible 
cbeck  so  effectual  as  publicity  ? —  and  if  the 
court  above  is  at  the  highest  stage,  what 
other  possible  check  is  afforded  by  the  nature 
of  things? 

5-  Publicity,  a  principle  of  the  most  sim- 
ple texture,  is  so  much  the  less  liable  to  be 
oat  of  order ;  —  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of 
""wnanagement  to  do  much  towards  the  de- 
struction of  its  efficacy.  Of  the  principle  of 
appeal,  the  utility  depends  altogether  upon 
the  details  —  upon  the  propriety  of  the  ar- 
'"Q^ents  taken  in  relation  to  it :  among 
which,  this  of  publicity  is  one  of  the  most 
nsturaL 

*\  Appeals  without  publidty,  are  an  aggra- 
^''tion,  rather  than  a  remedy:  they  serve  but 
to  lengthen  the  succession,  the  dull  and  use- 


less compound,  of  despotism,  procrastination, 
precipitation,  caprice,  and  negligence.** 

^S,  Of  the  exeeptiotu  to  the  principle  of 
nmvenal  publicity. 

The  uses  and  advantages  of  publicity  have 
already  been  brought  to  view :  so  fiir  as  those 
uses  are  concerned,  the  most  complete  and 
unbounded  degree  of  publicity  cannot  be  too 
great 

But  in  other  wa3rs,  in  particular  cases,  pub- 
licity, if  carried  to  this  or  that  degree,  may 
on  this  or  that  score  be  productive  of  incon- 
venience, and  the  mass  of  that  inconvenience 
preponderant  over  the  mass  of  the  advantages. 
To  the  application  of  the  principle  of  publicity 
— of  universal  and  absolute  publicity,  these 
cases  wiU  present  so  many  exceptions. 

Let  us  observe  what  these  cases  are  — 
observe,  in  regard  to  each,  what  the  circum- 
stance is,  by  which  the  demand  for  the  degree 
of  privacy  in  question  is  presented, — appre- 
ciating, in  each  instance,  as  near  as  may  be, 
the  proportion  as  between  inconvenience  and 
advantage. 

1.  Publicity  is  necessary  to  good  judicature. 
True :  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  every  man 
should  be  present  at  every  cause,  and  at  every 
hearing  of  every  cause.  No — nor  so  much 
as  that  every  man  should  be  so  present,  to 
whom,  for  whatever  reason,  it  might  happen 
to  be  desirous  of  being  present. 

A  man,  a  number  of  men,  wish  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  hearing  of  a  certain  cause ;  and  in 
what  view  ?  To  disturb  the  proceedings — to 
expel  or  intimidate  the  parties,  the  witnesses 
(or,  what  is  worse  and  more  natural,  this  or 
that  party,  this  or  that  witness,)  or  the  judge. 
Because  judicature  ought  to  be  public,  does 
it  follow  that  this  ought  to  be  suffered  ? 

2.  Publicity  is  necessary  to  good  judicature. 
True :  but  even  to  him  to  whose  cognizance 
it  is  fit  that  a  cause,  and  such  or  such  a  hear- 
ing in  the  cause,  should  come,  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  he  should  be  actually 
present  at  the  hearing,  and  that  during  the 
whole  of  the  time.  Nor,  again,  is  it  neces- 
sary that  siny  one  person  should  be  present, 
over  and  above  those  whose  presence  is  ne- 
cessary and  sufficient  to  ensure  the  rendering, 
upon  occasion,  to  the  public,  at  a  subsequent 
time,  a  correct  and  complete  account  of  what- 
ever passed  at  that  time. 

8.  What  is  more : — suppose  a  cause  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  interest  to  all  persons  but 
the  parties  to  the  cause,  and  those  parties 
agreeing  in  their  desire  that  the  doors  shall 
be  open  to  no  other  person,  or  no  other  than 
sudi  and  such  persons  as  they  can  mutually 
agree  upon :  in  this  case,  where  can  be  the 
harm  of  the  degree  of  privacy  thus  required  ? 
As  to  unlimited  publicity,  the  existence  of 
the  inconvenience  that  would  result  from  it 
b  sufficiently  estabUibed  by  the  suffinge  of 
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those  who  bj  the  supposition  are  the  only 
competent  judges. 

If  the  guarding  the  parties  against  injustice 
in  the  in£vidual  cause  before  Uie  court,  were 
the  only  reason  pleading  in  &vour  of  unre- 
strained publicity,  — Uus  reason  would  cease 
in  every  case  in  which  unrestrained  publicity 
being  the  general  rule,  all  the  parties  inte- 
rested joined  in  an  application  for  privacy ;  or 
in  which,  privacy  being  the  general  rule,  no 
application  were  made  by  eitiber  of  them  for 
publicity.  For  by  common  consent  they  might 
put  an  end  to  the  proceedings  altogether ;  and 
where  no  proceedings  existed,  there  would  be 
none  to  make  public 

But  neither  by  any  such  joint  application, 
nor  by  any  such  joint  acquiescence,  would 
more  than  a  part  (and  that  scarcely  a  princi- 
pal part)  of  the  demand  for  publicity,  unre- 
strained publicity,  be  removed.  1.  In  the 
character  of  so  many  schools  of  morality,  the 
courts  of  judicature  would,  by  every  such 
exception,  lose  more  or  less  of  their  practice 
and  their  influence.  2.  What  is  much  more 
natural,  the  habit  and  sense  of  responsibility 
would  be  proportionably  weakened  on  the  part 
of  the  judge.  3.  If  privacy  were  the  general 
rule,  both  the  above  inconveniences  would 
receive  a  great  increase :  and  in  other  respects 
this  arrangement,  as  compared  with  the  op- 
posite one  (publicity,  subject  to  exception  if 
on  special  application,)  would  be  highly  un- 
favourable to  the  ends  of  justice.  The  main 
use  of  publicity  being  to  serve  as  a  check  upon 
the  judge,  no  particular  application  could  be 
made  for  it  without  manifesting  a  suspicion 
to  his  disadvantage.  Mudi,  therefore,  as  a 
party  might  conceive  himself  to  stand  in  need 
of  this  security,  he  would  have  no  means  of 
obtaining  it  without  exposing  hioiself  to  the 
displeasure  of  the  judfife. 

4.  The  supposition  is,  that  all  parties  who 
bave  any  interest  in  this  question  (at  any  rate 
any  special  interest)  join  in  the  consent  given 
to  the  privacy.  But  this  supposition  is  very 
apt  to  prove  erroneous :  nor  will  it  perhaps 
be  easy  to  pitch  upon  any  individual  case  in 
which  there  can  be  any  very  perfect  assuranoe 
pf  its  being  verified.  More  interests,  it  ^ill 
frequently  happen,  are  involved  in  a  cause, 
than  those  of  the  individuals  who  appear  in 
the  charact^  of  parties  to  the  cause. 

At  any  rate,  this  case  has  been  exemplified 
as  often  as  evidence,  delivered  in  a  cause  be- 
tween two  parties,  has  come  to  be  relevant 
in  a  cause  having  any  other  party  or  parties. 
True  it  is,  that,  by  compromising  the  suit 
in  question,  or  compromising  their  difierence 
before  the  commencement  of  any  suit,  they 
equally  had  it  ii)  their  power  to  withhold 
firom  ^1  third  persons  the  benefit  of  all  such 
evidence  as  would  otherwise  have  been  called 
into  existence  by  that  suit :  but  true  it  also 
U,  tiwt  on  the  occasion  of  the  deli  very  of  tbe 


evidence,  each  party,  whether  be  pr^«i£m! 
his  own  interest  or  no,  might  prejudice  tt? 
interest  of  such  third  persons,  not  beiag  par. 
ties  to  the  suit. 

In  consenting  to  the  privacy,  either  pvtv. 
or  even  each  of  them,  may,  in  one  w^  cr 
other,  have  done  prejudice  to  his  interest : 
in  this  case,  the  public,  and  perhaps  m&r^ 
dual  third  persons,  will  hare  participated  h. 
the  inconvenience  resulting  frooi  such  imprtt- 
dence. 

The  cases  whi<^  present  themselws  as 
creating  a  demand  for  a  certain  degree  of  re- 
striction  to  be  put  upon  the  principle  of  sb- 
solute  publicity,  each  for  an  appropriate  mode 
and  degree, —  these  cases,  as  expressed  by  the 
several  grounds  of  the  demand,  may  be  thai 
enumerated :  — 

Object  1.  To  preserve  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  the  proceedings;  —  to  protect  tk 
judge,  the  parties,  and  all  other  persons  pre- 
sent, against  annoyance. 

Object  2.  To  prevent  the  reodpt  of  aea- 
dadty-serving  information. 

Object  8.  To  prevent  the  receipt  of  iaiv- 
mation  subservient  to  the  evasion  of  jostki- 
abilitj^  in  respect  of  person  or  property. 

Object  4.  To  preserve  the  tranquility  aad 
reputation  of  individuals  and  fimiliesfroB 
unnecessary  vexation  by  disclosure  of  hea 
prejudicial  to  their  honour,  or  liabLe  to  be 
productive  of  uneasiness  or  disagreemeats 
amon^  themselves. 

Object  5.  To  preserve  individuals  and  fii- 
milies  firom  unnecessary  vexation,  producible 
by  the  unnecessary  disclosure  of  their  peca- 
niary  circumstances. 

Object  6.  To  preserve  public  decency  froai 
violation. 

Object  7.  To  preserve  the  secrets  of  state 
fi'om  disclosure. 

Object  8.  So  &r  as  concerns  the  taking  of 
active  measures  for  publication, —  the  aroMi- 
ance  of  the  expense  necessary  to  the  pnrcbasr 
of  that  security,  where  the  inconvenience  of 
the  expense  is  preponderant  (as  in  all  bst 
here  and  there  a  particular  case  it  wiD  be) 
over  the  advantage  referable  to  the  £rect 
ends  of  justice.  This  case  wiU  be  considered 
in  another  book.* 

Object  9.  (A  fiidse  object)  To  preveat 
the  receipt  of  information  tending  to  produce 
undue  additions  to  the  aggregate  mass  of 
evidence. 

Purpose  1.  Securing  the  persons  of  the 
judge  and  the  other  dramatis  persooz  against 
violence  and  annoyance. 

The  importance  of  this  object,  the  news- 
sity  of  making  due  provision  for  it,  is  too 
obvious  to  be  susceptiUe  either  of  contesta- 
tion or  proof.   Being  thus  incontestable,  tbe 
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necewity  is  the  more  apt  to  be  converted 
into  a  plea  for  abusive  application  for  undue 
extension. 

Suppose  the  judge  destitute  of  all  controul- 
ing  power,  the  place  of  audience  being  alike 
open  to  all  comers, — the  whole  quantity  of 
room  might  be  engrossed  at  any  time  by  a  host 
of  conspirators,  coming  togetiier  for  the  ex- 
press purpNOse  of  intimidating  the  judge,  and 
eaasing  injustice  to  be  done. 

What  seems  necessary  to  this  purpose  is, 
therefore,  that,  of  the  whole  number  of  seats 
or  stations  contained  in  the  judicatory,  a  cer- 
tain number  should,  upon  a  declaration  made 
by  him  of  the  presumed  necessity,  be  at  any 
time  at  his  command,  to  be  filled  by  persons 
nominated  by  himself,  and  armed  in  such  man- 
ner as  he  thinks  fit ;  all  other  persons  being 
precluded  from  bringing  arms  of  any  kind. 

But  to  enable  a  man  to  contribute  his  phy- 
sical force  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
in  a  room  br  apartment  of  this  kind,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  place  occupied  by  him 
should  be  among  those  which  are  most  effec- 
tually adapted  to  the  purpose  of  enabling  a 
man  to  comprehend  distinctly  the  conversa- 
tions that  have  place  there.  The  stations  al- 
lotted to  these  eventual  guards  to  the  person 
of  the  judge,  should  therefore  be  such  as  to 
leave  fi^  to  promiscuous  visitants  such  as 
are  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  sight  and 


On  such  occasion,  to  warrant  the  assump- 
tion of  this  power,  it  should  be  necessary  for 
tlie  judge  to  dedare  his  opinion  of  the  need- 
fulness of  such  a  precaution;  the  declara- 
tion to  this  purpose  being  notified  by  a  pla- 
card ngned  by  the  judge,  and  hung  out  in  a 
conspicuous  situation  on  the  outside  of  the 
coort. 

But  for  this  precaution,  a  natural  result 
would  be  his  taldng  to  himself,  as  his  own 
property,  such  part  of  the  judicatory  as  were 
allotted  to  him  in  trust  for  that  purpose,  and 
in  some  way  or  other  disposing  of  it  to  his 
own  profit. 

Doon  open  to  persons  of  all  classes  with- 
out distinction :  but  any  one  whose  presence 
would,  by  disease,  or  filth,  or  turbulence,  be 
a  nuisance  to  the  rest,  individually,  and  on 
that  account^  exdudible. 

Nor  is  pay,  exacted  for  places  of  superior 
convenience,  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
the  principle — not  in  the  theatre  of  justice, 
any  more  than  in  any  other  theatre.  The 
more  elevated  the  spectator's  condition  in  life, 
the  better  his  qualification  to  act  in  the  cha- 
racter of  guardian  to  the  probity  of  the  judge. 
But  a  man  bred  up  in  the  delicacy  of  the 
drawing-room,  will  not  willingly  frequent  any 
place  in  which  he  is  liable  to  be  elbowed  and 
oppressed  by  men  whose  labours,  how  much 
soever  more  profitable  to  the  community  than 
his  indolence,  have  just  been  employed  in  the 


foundry  or  in  the  slaughter-house.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  sort,  rate  of  payment  is  perhaps 
the  only  practicable  principle  of  selection ; 
at  any  rate,  the  least  invidious  possible. 

Purpose  2.  Prevention  of  mendacity-serv- 
ing information. 

Wheresoever,  on  the  part  of  a  deposing 
witness  (party  or  not  party  to  the  cause,) 
there  exists  a  propensity  to  mendacity, — the 
probability  of  preventing  his  giving  way  to 
that  disposition,  or  (in  the  event  of  his  giving 
way  to  it)  of  preventing  his  dishonest  endea- 
vours from  being  productive  of  their  intended 
effect, — depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  the 
measures  tieiken  for  preventing  him  from 
obtaining,  in  time  to  avail  himself  of  it,  in- 
formation concerning  the  testimony  delivered 
or  about  to  be  delivered  by  this  or  that  other 
person  in  relation  to  the  same  matter.  The 
CO- witness,  —  is  he  on  the  same  side  with  the 
supposed  mendadously-disposed  witness  ?  — 
the  purpose  for  whidi  he  needs  to  be  ap- 
prized of  sudi  testimony,  is  the  giving  to  it 
what  confirmation  may  be  in  his  power,  and 
the  avoiding  to  contradict  it  The  oo- witness, 
is  he  on  the  opposite  side? — the  use  then  is, 
that  he  may  be  enabled  either  to  overpower 
it,  or  to  avoid  being  overpowered  by  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  probable  degree  of  its  proba- 
tive force.  By  ihe  nature  of  the  case,  or  the 
mass  of  accordant  evidence,  does  it  appear 
too  strong  to  be  overborne  ?  —  in  this  case, 
for  fear  of  being  overborne  and  discredited 
by  it,  be  avoids,  as  much  as  may  be,  touching 
on  the  main  points;  as,  in  the  opposite  case, 
he  touches  upon  those  same  points  with  care 
and  preference. 

To  a  propensity,  at  the  same  time  so  un- 
avoidably prevalent,  and  so  pernicious  to  truth 
and  justice,  every  obstacle  ought  of  course  to 
be  opposed,  that  can  be  oppoMd. 

When  (as  in  the  Roman  school^  the  mode 
of  examination  is  private  in  the  oighest  de- 
gree, or  in  a  degree  near  to  the  highest, — this 
purpose  is  in  a  great  measure  effected  of 
course,  with  or  without  thinlring  of  it.  The 
testimony  delivered  by  a  witness  not  being 
known,  but  either  totiie  judge  himself,  or  to 
some  other  person  or  persons  on  whom  it  is 
supposed  that  (whether  equal  or  no)  at  least 
stifficient  dependence  may  be  placed,  his  tes- 
timony, or  such  part  of  it  as  the  judge  thinks 
fit,  is  committed  to  writing,  —  and  thereupon 
(until  the  time  comes  for  hearing  arguments, 
and  pronouncing  a  decision  grounded  on  it) 
remains  wrapt  up  in  darkness. 

There  remains,  in  the  character  of  a  means 
of  divulgation,  the  discourse  —  the  extra- 
judicial mscourse  —  of  the  examinee  himself. 
Against  this  source  of  mendadty-serving  in- 
fbnnation,  if  the  process  of  examination  is  not 
finished  at  the  first  meeting,  there  exists  no 
remedy —  unless  his  case  be  that  of  a  person 
in  whose  instance  immediate  commitment  to 
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safe  custody  is  for  this  or  other  purposes  re- 
garded as  warrantable. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  case  be  such  as 
is  understood  to  warrant  such  commitment, 
accompanied  with  the  seclusion  of  the  person, 
for  the  time  requisite  for  this  purpose,  from 
promiscuous  intercourse  (personal  as  well  as 
epistolary  ;^  in  that  case,  this  source  of  men- 
dadty-serving  information  is  sealed  up  of 
course. 

Even  when  the  mode  of  examination  is 
public,  and  no  such  power  of  commitment  has 
pktce,  still,  so  long  as  the  examination  is  be- 
gun and  concluded  at  the  same  meeting,  the 
nature  of  the  case  does  not  refuse  a  remedy. 
The  persons  about  to  be  examined  being  pre- 
determined and  foreknown  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  examination,  they  repair  to 
one  and  the  same  room  (a  room  allotted  to 
the  purpose ;)  in  which,  under  the  custody  of 
an  officer  appointed  to  prevent  conversation, 
they  remain  together,  each  person  not  being 
suffered  to  quit  the  room  till  called  for  to 
undergo  his  examination :  which  performed, 
he  is  permitted  to  go  at  large,  but  not  per- 
mitted to  return  to  the  room  and  company 
from  which  he  came. 

In  cases  where  a  second  examination  of  a 
witness  is  expected  to  be  necessary,  with  a 
view  to  confrontation  or  subsequent  sifting, 
he  is  reconducted  out  of  court,  to  prevent  Ms 
hearing  the  information  communicated  bv  anv 
other  witness,  and  kept  in  the  place  of  taxe 
custody  in  which  he  was  before,  till  again 
called.* 

To  give  to  the  system  of  precautions  de- 
manded for  this  purpose,  the  utmost  degree 
of  efficiency  of  which  the  nature  of  thmgs 
allows  them  to  be  susceptible  —  to  determine 
on  this  occasion  what  shall  be  the  fittest  de- 
cision, between  the  antagonizing  claims  of 
the  direct  ends  of  justice  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  collateral  ends  of  justice  on  the  other 
—  belongs  not  so  much  to  this  subject  as  to 
that  of  procedure  at  large. 

The  reason  why  it  was  necessary  that  men- 
tion should  be  in  tiiis  place  made  of  it,  is, 
that  whenever  such  seclusion  has  place,  a 
correspondent  degree  of  relative  privacy  ne- 
cessarily has  place.  During  the  time  he  is 
thus  kept  in  the  witness's  waiting-room,  each 
such  pauld'poit'Juture  examinee  remains  pre- 
cluded from  the  fiiculty  of  rendering  himself 
a  member  of  the  assemblage  of  persons  of 
whom  the  audience  is  composed,  f 

*  This  is  precisely  the  practice  adopted  in  SooU 
land.— E(i.  of  this  CoUectum, 

t  The  misfortune  is,  that,  besides  the  expense 
of  whatever  architectural  arrangements  may  be 
necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  the  nrindple  of 
separation  thus  applied,  a  considerable  measure 
of^  delay  will  be  found  unavoidablv  attached  to 
the  employing  of  this  security.  After  the  plain, 
tiff  (for  example)  has  told  bis  story  out  of  the 
hearing  of  the  defendant,  the  defiendant  has  to 
tdl  his,  and  to  tell  itout  of  the  hearing  of  the 


Purpose  3.  Prevention  of  disdosures  sid>- 
servient  to  non-justidability,  through  i 
forthcomingness. 


{ilaintiff  Thus  far,  all  is  smooth  and  easv.  Bat 
or  the  purpoaeof  sufficient  security,  diedefendawt 
must  have  the  faculty  of  putting  ^aestioiis  to  the 
pUintiff,  in  order  to  draw  from  nun,  in  expLana- 
tion,  completion,  and  perhaps  refutation,  or  alle- 
gations or  depositions,  such  parts  of  bis  case  m 
ne  might  otherwise  have  lupumased.  Moceomt^ 
to  obtain  any  explanation  ot  the  testimony  vfaich 
the  plaintiffhas  been  delivering,  it  is  ntiiasiiiT 
that  the  defendant  should  be  correctly  appriasa 
of  the  purport,  or  rather  the  very  tenor,  of  the 
testimony.  But,  at  the  time  when  it  was  deli- 
vered, he  was.  for  the  odier  purpose,  studiously 
excluded.   This  being  Uie  case,  of  two  tfainivi 


one:  either,  after  having  ddivered  his  tcatimooy 
out  of  the  nearing  of  the  defendant»  the  plaintiff 
must,  for  the  nurpose  of  the  scrutiny,  deliver  it 
over  again  hi  the  nearing  of  the  defendant ;  ar« 
minutes  having  been  taken  of  his  deposition  oa 
the  first  occasion,  those  minutes  must  on  the  se- 
cond  occasion  be  read,  to  serve  as  a  gRmnd  tar 
the  questions  which  the  defendant  is  to  have  the 
libeity  to  put  to  him :  —  and  so,  oicf  o^rsA,  tar 
the  purpose  of  the  cross-examination  to  be  per- 
formed oy  the  plaintiff  on  the  defendant.  But  to 
this  arrangement,  it  is  evident,  no  inconsiderable 
quantity  <n  delay  will  be  attached:  and  ainoe,  if 
mis  order  of  proceeding  be  invariably  obseited 
in  all  suits,  this  ooUateial  inconvenienoe  will  be 
produced  in  many  instances  in  whidi  it  will  beef 
nv  use,  —  here  comes  an  option  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  certain  inconvemence  produced  in  the 
shape  of  delay,  and  the  contingent  profit  produced 
in  the  shape  of  security  agunst  mendacity,  and 
consequent  deception  and  misdedsioo. 

It  will  be  pn^per  in  this  case,  for  a  basb  Ibr 
the  cross  ■examination^  to  refer  to  the  minutes  of 
the  plaintiff's  ori^nal  deposition,  in  ptefqeDce 
to  the  causing  bun  to  be  re-examined  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Reasons:  —  1.  Because  it  may  happen,  dat 
(either  with  or  without  blame  on  the  part  of  die 
plaintiff)  such  rehearing  might  differ  move  or 
lesa,  in  reality  or  in  appearance,  in  drcumatanees 
material  or  in  drcnmstances  immafmal.  from  the 
standard  prototype:  and  in  that  caae  the  difier- 
ence  might  draw  on  discussions  and  dday.  Such 
departure  might  be  produced,  not  only  by  a  fa- 
riation  in  the  allegations,  depciskions,  oransircrsa 
but  by  a  variation  in  the  purport  or  ocder  of  the 
questions  in  such  second  examination,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  first 

2.  In  the  original  hearinff,  more  or  less  matter 
of  conversation  may  have  been  extracted  or  re* 
cdved,  which,  being  palpably  irrdevant.  may, 
and  with  propriety  luive  been  left  out  of  me  mi- 
nutes. In  the  case  of  a  rehearing,  this  iiidwant 
matter,  more  or  le«  of  it,  might  be  liaUe  to  re- 
rapear.  Upon  the  whole,  reading  the  mhrates 
will  therefore  in  general  consume  leas  time,  be 
productive  of  leas  delay,  than  a  rehearing  of  the 
pUdntiff. 

Upon  his  cross-examination.  It  may  happen  to 
the  plaintiff,  with  or  without  bkme.  to  wish  to 
vary  more  or  less  from  his  original  testimony. 
From  this  advantage,  where  itoperatea  in  fiivoor 
of  truth,  he  will  not  oe  precluded  by  the  sabsti* 
tution  or  the  reading  of  die  minntes  to  a  rehear- 
ing ;  sinc&  in  his  answer  to  the  croas-qnestiooL 
nothing  wlU  hinder  him  from  brimpng  farwaia 
such  new  matter  as  he  may  think  fiL 
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The  fulfilment,  in  each  case,  of  the  direct 
ends  of  justice  (in  <^er  words,  rectitude  of 
decision,)  depends,  in  so  &r  as  concerns  the 
question  of  met,  upon  the  complete  forth- 
oomingness  of  all  things  and  persons  whose 
presence  is  necessary  thereto  in  the  character 
of  sources  of  evidence.  The  efficiency  o(  the 
decision  depends  upon  the  complete  forth- 
eomingness  of  all  things  and  persons  which, 
for  the  purpose  of  justiciability,  it  is  necessary 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  judicatory. 
There  exists  not  that  sort  of  cause  in  which, 
to  this  or  that  party  on  one  or  other  side  of  the 
cause  (but  more  espedaUy  on  the  defendant's 
side,)  it  may  not  happen  to  have  an  interest 
in  preventing  the  forthcomingness  either  of 
persons  or  things,  to  one  or  other,  or  both,  of 
the  judicial  purposes  just  mentioned. 

There  exists  not  that  species  of  cause  in 
which  it  is  not  the  interest  of  each  party  that 
every  witness  whose  testimony  would,  if  de- 
livered, operate  to  his  disadvantage,  should 
he  prevented  from  delivering  it.  Nor  is  this 
interest  necessarily,  and  in  all  cases  (though 
naturally  and  in  most  cases  it  will  be,)  a  si- 
nister one.  For,  in  the  instance  of  any  given 
witness,  suppose  his  testimony  about  to  be 
fidse,  and  at  the  same  time  likely  to  gain 
credence.  Though  on  account  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  establuhing,  to  any  legal  purpose, 
the  existence  of  botii  these  facts,  it  could 
never  be  right  for  the  law  itself  to  lend  its 
assistance  to  any  such  evasion,  nor  so  much 
as  to  leave  the  attempt  dispunishable ;  yet 
m  a  moral  point  of  view,  supposing  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  eventual  union  of  the  two 
disastrous  incidents  sincere,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  intense,  it  would  not  be  easy  (it  should 
aeem)  to  find  in  it  a  just  ground  of  censure. 
As  little  exists  there  that  species  of  cause, 
in  or  on  occasion  of  which  it  may  not  happen 
to  this  or  that  party  on  either  side  (more 
particularly  on  the  defendant's  side*)  to  be, 
by  decision  of  the  judge  (direct  or  incidental,} 
■ubjected  to  some  obligation,  which,  for  the 
fidfilment  of  it,  requires  the  forthcomingness 
of  this  or  that  person,  or  this  or  that  thing 
^  aggregate  mass  of  things,  to  the  purpose 
of  his  or  its  being  at  the  disposal  of  the  ju- 
dicatory ;  —  some  obligation,  the  fulfilment  of 
which,  as  being  attended  with  evil  in  some 
*hape  or  other  to  the  party  on  whom  it  should 
he  imposed,  it  will  be  his  interest  (and  thence 
"••tttrally  his  inclination)  to  escape  from. 

It  is  evident,  that  all  information  calculated 
to  assist  either  of  the  parties  in  removing  out 
of  the  way,  either  sources  of  evidence,  or 
■northing  else  which  for  purposes  of  justieia- 
Wity  ought  to  be  forthcoming,  should  (if  prae- 
tocable  without  preponderant  disadvantage)  be 
withheld.  The  demand  for  privacy  on  this 
*<^unt  is  chiefly  confined  to  investigatorial 
Procedure :  when  the  case  is  ripe  for  being 
wought  to  trial,  it  will  in  general  be  practi' 


cable  to  take  other  securities  against  the  firus- 
tration  of  the  ends  of  justice  in  this  way. 
Discretionary  power  ought  therefore  to  be 
vested  in  the  judge,  to  give  temporary  privacy 
to  the  preliminary  examinations  taken  in  the 
course  of  invest^fatorial  procedure.  Their 
subsequent  publication  would  in  general  be  a 
sufficient  security  against  the  exoerdse  of  this 
power  for  any  but  proper  purposes,  or  on  any 
but  proper  occasions. 

Purpose  4.  Preservation  of  pecuniary  re- 
putation. 

The  demand  for  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  secrecy  to  this  purpose,  is  of  great 
extent  and  variety. 

In  almost  every  court  of  justice,  in  almost 
every  day's  practice,  cases  present  themselves 
in  which,  without  a  correct  acquaintance  with 
the  pecuniary  fiunilties  of  one  or  both  parties, 
notlung  that  deserves  the  name  of  justice  can 
be  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  neither  are  cases  much 
less  frequent,  in  which  a  public  disclosure  of 
those  circumstances  wouldi,  on  whichever  side 
it  fell,  be  productive  of  inconvenience,  pre- 
ponderating in  some  cases  over  every  advan- 
tage derivi^le  firom  such  knowledge. 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  punishment,  a  ne- 
cessary point  of  knowledge  is  the  pecuniary 
ability  of  the  one  party,  the  delinquent. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  satisfiurtion,  the  fi- 
nances of  two  parties  (the  delinquent  and  the 
party  injured)  are  included  in  the  demand 
for  knowledge. 

3.  Let  the  suit  be  one  in  which  costs  are 
incurred.  Not  to  speak  of  any  such  enor- 
mous and  undiscriminating  and  oppressive 
load  of  &ctitiou8  costs  as  that  which,  under 
judge-made  law,  has,  by  the  power  and  to 
the  profit  of  judges  and  their  confederates, 
been  created  and  preserved,*  there  are  few 
causes  individually  taken,  and  no  sort  of  cause 
specifically  taken,  in  which  costs,  necessary 
and  unavoidable  costs,  have  not  place.  Of 
these,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  cause  or  causes, 
some  disposition  cannot  but  be  made.  Nor 
can  that  disposition  be  conformable  to  utility 
and  justice,  unless,  for  the  prodigious  dis- 
proportion which  may  happen  to  have  place 
between  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  one 
party  and  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  an- 
other party,  some  eventual  provision  be  made, 
and  thereupon  some  account  be  rendered  liable 
to  be  taken. 

4.  Knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
debtor  is  necessary  to  the  judge,  to  enable 
him  to  do  justice  as  between  him  and  his 
creditors  —  whether  on  a  criminal,  or  on  a 
non-criminal  score. 

5.  In  case  of  danger  to  ultimate  solvency, 
knowledge  of  the  time  or  times,  mode  or 
modes,  to  which,  without  ultimate,   or  at 

•  Sec  "  Sc0lch  Reform;'  Letter  I.  in  VoL  V, 
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least  without  prepondenuit,  prejudice  to  the 
creditor,  the  payment  may  be  adjusted, — 
may  be  necessary  to  the  judge  to  enable  him 
to  preserve  the  defendant  debtor  from  unne- 
cessary ruin. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  his  debts,  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  creditors  to  whom 
they  are  respectively  due  may  be  necessary 
to  the  judge,  to  enable  him  to  preserve  from 
unequfd  and  unreasonable  loss,  third  persons, 
not  parties  to  the  suit  by  which  the  demand 
for  the  inquiry  has  been  produced. 

To  an  English  lawyer,  considerations  such 
as  the  above  will  scarce  appear  worthy  of  a 
thought.  In  his  hands,  the  knots  in  question 
(like  so  many  others)  are  cut,  as  with  a 
sword,  by  a  magnanimous  contempt  for  all 
such  niceties.  It  is  by  such  magnanimity  that 
the  coffers  of  English  judges  are  gorged  with 
the  accumulated  pittances  of  the  distressed 
—  the  promiscuous  spoils  of  creditors  and 
debtors. 

It  is  only  by  the  examination  of  the  part^-— 
the  vivd  voce  examination,  that  his  pecuniary 
circumstances  can  in  general  be^  established 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  But  (espe- 
cially if  performed  in  time)  this  operation 
would,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  or  nineteen 
out  of  twenty,  dry  up  the  source  of  profitable 
misery.  Hence  it  is  that  the  presence  of  the 
creditors  is  accordingly  not  less  intolerable  to 
the  eye  of  the  insolvent  debtor,  than  that  of 
creditor  and  debtor  is  to  the  English  judge. 
In  cases  toa  vast  extent,  the  ear  of  the  ju^ 
is  inexorably  shut  to  all  evidence  respecting 
the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  parties.  On 
what  occasion  is  any  such  disposition  mani- 
fested, as  that  of  adjusting  time  and  mode 
of  payment  to  ability  ?  On  what  occasion  is 
any  regard  paid  to  the  interests  of  co-creditOTs, 
who,  unsuspicious  of  the  danger,  are  not  par- 
ties  to  the  suit  ?  What  steam-engine  is  there, 
that,  beating  upon  a  mass  of  iron,  would  pay 
less  regard  than  is  paid  by  an  English  judge, 
with  lus  c<qna$  or  his  fieri  facias,  to  aU  sudi 
triaes? 

On  these  points,  is  his  ear  open  to  any- 
thing  in  the  shape  of  evidence  ?  It  is  open 
to  inference — open  to  the  very  worst  that 
can  be  found,  to  the  exclusion  of  this  best, 
evidence :  open  to  what,  in  the  character  of 
a  witness,  a  third  person  (perhaps  a  stranger) 
shall  suppose  in  relation  to  the  party's  cir- 
cumstances :  open  to  what  the  party  himself 
shall  think  fit  to  say  of  them,  delivering  his 
testimony  without  the  possibility  of  being 
questioned — delivering  it  in  the  shape  of 
affidavit  evidence. 

Purpose  5.  Fifth  purpose  of  privacy.  Pre- 
vention of  needless  violation  to  the  reputation 
of  individuals  and  the  peace  of  families. 

On  the  occasion  of  tiiose  disputes  which 
fire  liable  to  have  place  between  individuab, 


instances  are  fr^uent,  in  which^  either  no 
such  blame  as  deserves  punishment  has  place 
on  any  side,  or  none  but  audi,  for  the  re- 
pression of  which,  the  quantity  of  suffiering 
(in  the  shape  of  expense,  and  other  shapes) 
unavoidably  attached  to  the  process  of  liti- 
gation, IS  of  itself  sufficient :  much  more  if 
any  part  of  that  vast  load  of  fiMstitious  veza- 
tion  be  added  to  it,  which  ia  so  much  in  nie 
to  be  added  to  it.  « 

At  the  same  time,  in  many  a  cause  of  this 
kind,  such  is  the  quantity  of  suffering  pro- 
duced on  the  part  of  this  or  that  party,  or 
perhaps  all  the  parties,  by  the  mere  exposure 
of  such  incidents  as  have  happened  to  hare 
place  in  the  course  of  the  dispute  (in  parti- 
cular, of  the  conduct  maintained  by  them  in 
the  course  of  the  dispute,)  that,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  suffering  thus  unintentiooany 
produced,  any  suffering,  that  by  any  express, 
act  of  the  judge,  woudd  on  the  occasion  in 
question  be  intentionally  produced,  would  be 
to  any  d^ee  inferior  in  its  aoKiunt.* 


*  This  is  more  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
disputes  in  which  the  disputants  are  nearly  re- 
lated to  one  another — more  especially  between 
husband  and  wife,  parent  and  oiild. 

Under  the  anti-ievolutioDaiT  mnstitutJon  of 
France,  when  the  institution  of  lettree  dt  eaekei 
was  attacked  on  the  ground  of  abuse,  their  sob- 
servienoe  to  the  purpose  of  secrecy  was  braaght 
to  view  in  the  way  or  justification  or  cxtenoatioa, 
and  placed  to  the  account  of  use.  The  penoos 
thus  consigned  to  imprisonment  were  penoos  of 
distinction,  members  of  hiffh  femilies,  who,  bad 
they  not  been  taken  care  of  br  a  sort  of  extiaor- 
dinary  justice,  would,  under  the  dispensatioasof 
ordinary  justice,  have  experienced  a  severer  feie^ 
Oood  in  so  far  as  it  serveu  to  palliate  the  mischief 
of  the  institution,  the  plea  was  bad  in  so  fer  as 
it  served  to  reamdle  men  to  the  cootfaiasnoe 
of  It. 

Before  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  ^power 
of  confining  any  number  of  persona  for  any  leagth 
of  time,  for  any  cause  or  for  none,  was  committed 
to  single  bands:  and  bUok  leiirenUoaektiwtftt 
it  is  said,  an  object  o£  sale. 

At  the  accession  of  that  weak  but  wdLinleB- 
tioned  monarch,  the  evil  was  rendered  more  tole* 
Table,  and  thence,  had  anything  endured,  man 
durable.  A  court  consisting  of  judra  was  cai^ 
biished  for  the  management  of  this  Diisioess;^ 
a  set  of  men  who,  setting  out  (as  may  natanUy 
be  supposed)  with  dispoddons  prone  to  pUaa- 
thropy,  would  as  naturally  in  the  cavern  m  mjs- 
t^  have  gradually  worn  Uiem  oat,  and  put  on 
the  character  of  theologo-inquisitQrial  de^otin 
in  their  stead.  Habits  of  general  publicity,  with 
a  withdrawinff  room  for  the  purpose  of  oocasiooal 
secrecy,  would,  as  above,  have  been  the  true  and 
only  remedy.  But  in  that  country  (as  under  the 
Roman  system,  wheresoever  in  use)  the  whole 
system  was  too  radically  bad  to  admit  of  this  or 
anyother  remedy. 

The  judge  who,  sitting  sbigly,  takes  all  exa- 
minations in  his  closet,  might  have  been  required, 
under  the  requisite  limitations  and  exceptions,  to 
take  them  in  open  court.  Few  things  would  bare 
been  more  easy,  but  nothing  more  radical^  thsa 
such  a  jchangew 
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In  so  far  as  (without  prejudice  to  the  in- 
terest  of  the  community  in  general,  in  respect 
of  the  direct  ends  of  justice  and  of  that  sense 
of  security  which  depends  upon  the  persua- 
sion entertained  of  their  being  fidthfuUy  pur- 
sued) any  such  suffering  can  be  prevented 
from  taking  place,  the  general  happiness  of 
the  community  will  (it  is  evident)  receive 
proportionable  increase. 

Vexation,  whether  to  individuals  or  to  the 
public,  is  brought  to  view  under  the  head  of 
Exdusion,*  as  a  ground  on  which  the  door 
may  sometimes  wiUi  propriety  be  shut  against 
evidence.  But  if  in  any  case,  without  pre- 
ponderant inconvenience,  the  door  of  justice 
may  be  shot  against  the  evidence  itself,  with 
much  leas  inconvenience  may  it  in  that  same 
case  be  shut  against  this  or  that  individual, 
or  against  the  public  at  large,  in  quality  of 
co-auditors  of  the  evidence. 

By  means  of  this  temperament,  the  direct 
ends  of  justice  may  be  fulfilled,  in  many  in- 
stances in  which  otherwise  it  might  have 
been  necessary  to  make  a  complete  sacrifice 
of  them  to  the  collateral  ends.  The  light  of 
evidence,  instead  of  being  extinguished  alto- 
gether, may  be  set  to  shine  under  a  bushel — 
under  a  bushel,  and  nevertheless,  though  in 
so  confined  a  situation,  fulfil  its  office. 

Of  these  considerations,  if  just,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  use  which  (it  should  seem) 
might  be  made  in  practice :  — 

In  cases  in  which  punishment,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  public,  and  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
ample, is  out  of  the  question,  the  subject  of 
the  contest  being  some  matter  of  private 
right ;  —  supposing  it  sufficiently  established 
that  either  party  was  desirous  of  substituting 
the  private  to  the  public  mode,  and  the  other 
not  averse  to  it,  it  might,  generally  speak- 
ing, be  of  use,  ^lat  (unless  for  special  cause 
to  be  assigned  by  himself)  the  judge  should, 
on  the  petition  of  either  party,  substitute  to 
the  ordnary  or  public,  the  pnvate  mode.f 

"By  a  regulation  to  this  effect,  no  small  part 
of  the  vexation  incident  to  litigation  might 
be  saved :  a  species  of  vexation  teeming  with 
A  degree  of  suffering  firequently  exoee&ig  in 


*  Book  IX.  EjNfhuion:  Part  II.  Proper. 

t  The  proper  mode  m  limitation  seems  not 
nnobvkmst  wutiailar  individuals  on  both  sides 
to  itand  excluded,  with  or  without  consent,  by 
mioiity  of  the  judge.  Under  the  same  antho- 
n^;  P^fMno  admissible  on  eadi  side,  to  be  settled 
(other  individually,  or  only  as  to  number)  by 
blank  tickets  of  admission  delivered  to  the  re- 
■Pwdve  parties. 

.  The  pnndpal  and  only  constant  use  of  jmbli- 
Wf  it  reducible  to  the  setting  as  a  watch  over 
we  eoDdoctof  the  radge,  such  persons  as,  in  case 
o<  udseoiidoct  on  his  part,  may  naturaQy  be  ex. 
Pydnottobebadcwardiaprodaimingit  The 
"^Pfjthig  eyes  of  a  few  posons  thus  selected, 
*OQld  be  more  steadily  efitctual  than  those  of  a 
I^'roeuous  multitude. 


its  amount  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
expense,  even  under  the  vast  increase  which 
such  part  of  the  expense  as  is  necessarv  and 
unavddable  receives  firom  the  amount  of  such 
part  as  is  factitious  and  useless. 

Against  an  arrangement  to  this  effect,  three 
objections  may  be  apt  to  present  themselves : 

1 .  One  is,  that,  by  intimidation,  this  or  that 
one  of  the  litigants  maybe  (as it  were)  com- 
pelled to  join  in  the  application ;  or  at  any 
rate  to  forbear  opposing  it. 

2.  Another  is,  that,  in  a  case  in  which  it 
would  have  been  for  his  advantage  that  the 
proceeding  should  have  been  public,  he  may, 
by  fiilse  or  folladous  representations,  have 
been  deceived  into  the  giving  his  consent  to 
its  being  carried  on  in  the  private  mode. 

3.  A  third  is,  that,  in  many  instances  in 
which  the  private  mode  is  substituted  (as 
above)  to  the  public  mode,  the  use  of  Uie 
theatre  of  justice  in  the  character  of  a  school 
of  moral  instruction  will  be  done  away. 

To  the  first  and  second  objections  it  may 
be  answered,  that  against  the  mischief  thus 
apprehended,  two  remedies  present  them- 
selves :  — 

One  consists  in  the  probity  of  the  judge. 
If  in  his  opinion  the  case  is  of  the  number 
of  those  in  which  publicity  would  have  been 
more  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  justice 
than  privacy ;  in  this  case,  though  the  pos- 
sibility of  letting  in  the  public  at  large  in  the 
character  of  spectators  is  gone  by,  yet,  by 
himself,  or  by  some  person  under  his  direc- 
tion, minutes  having  been  taken  of  what 
passed,  —  it  will  rest  with  him  to  take  order 
for  the  publication  of  those  minutes,  laying 
the  burthen  of  the  expense  on  whichever 
shoulders  seem  best  adapted  for  it. 

If,  in  the  course  taken  by  any  party  for 
the  obtaining  the  consent  of  any  other  to  the 
substitution  of  the  private  to  the  public  mode, 
any  sign  of  intimidation  or  fiaud  should  be  ob- 
served, it  may  rest  with  him  to  inflict  more- 
over on  the  offending  party  whatever  censure 
may  appear  suitable  to  the  case ;  viz.  by  ex- 
pression of  disapprobation,  or  by  addition 
made  to  the  expense  of  divulgation  (as  by 
adding  to  the  number  of  copies  to  be  printed 
at  the  offender's  expense,)  fcc 

The  punishment  will  then  be  analogous  to 
the  offence ;  and  that  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  it  its  best  chance  of  being  efficacious. 
Oood  repute  was  the  possession,  to  the  value 
of  whicji  his  sensibilily  stands  indicated  and 
proved,  by  the  sinister  course  which  he  took 
ror  the  preservation  of  it :  reputation  is  ac- 
cordmgly  the  possession  upon  which  the  pu- 
nishment attadies,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
a  defalcatioo  from  it. 

The  other  remedy  is  one  that  may  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  party  himself.  This  re- 
medy consists  in  the  liberty  of  printing  and 
publishing  the  minutes  at  ms  own  expense.  , 
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For  the  purpose  of  doing  all  that  in  this 
case  seems  proper  or  necessary  to  be  done 
for  the  repression  of  such  inconvenience  as  is 
liable  to  be  produced  by  such  publication,  in 
cases  in  which  the  suffering  produced  by  it 
will  be  excessive,  —  the  judge  might  be  al- 
lowed to  mark  upon  the  minutes  his  disap- 
probation of  any  such  publication :  which  note 
of  censure,  the  party  who  persists  notwith- 
standing in  the  design  of  publication,  shall 
be  under  the  obligation  of  including  in  it. 

Here,  then,  should  publication  be  made  not- 
withstanding, the  effect  of  it  will  be  to  prefer 
as  it  were  an  appeal  to  the  bar  of  the  public, 
from  the  decision  pronounced  as  to  this  point 
by  the  judge.  In  tins  way,  between  the  judge 
and  the  litigant  in  question,  a  sort  of  silent 
litigation  will  take  place,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  judge  will  act  (as  it  is  desirable  he 
should)  with  all  that  advantage  which  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  his  commanding  situation  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  him  who  occupies  it. 

To  the  third  objection,  two  answers  pre- 
sent themselves :  — 

One  is,  that,  to  whatever  services  the 
theatre  of  justice  is  capable  of  being  made  to 
render  to  society  in  the  character  of  a  school 
of  moral  instruction,  no  determinate  number 
of  causes  is  necessary.  When  all  are  defiil- 
cated  which  the  purpose  here  in  question 
requires  to  be  defiilcat^d,  there  seems  no  de- 
terminate ground  for  an^  such  apprehension 
as  that  the  remainder  will  not  be  sufficient 
for  this  collateral  purpose. 

The  other  is,  that  forasmuch  as,  in  every 
such  case,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the 
parties  (agreeing  in  the  manner  in  question) 
to  deprive  the  public  of  the  use  of  the  theatre 
of  justice  in  the  character  in  question,  either 
by  not  commencing  the  suit,  or  by  compro- 
mising it  (in  which  case  the  public  would 
also  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  it  in  that  its 
principal  character,^  —  any  such  inferior  loss 
as  (to  preserve  individuals  from  unnecessary 
vexation)  the  public  may  be  subjected  to  in 
respect  of  this  collateral  and  inferior  use, 
seems  the  less  to  be  regretted. 

In  causes  in  which  the  peace  and  honour 
of  fiunilies  is  concerned,  so  long  as  there  is 
any  hope  of  reconciliation,  there  cannot  be 
any  sufficient  objection  to  secrecy. 

Publicity  in  these  cases  (understand  always 
if  administered  in  the  first  instance)  can  have 
no  better  effect  than  that  of  pouring  poison 
into  whatever  wounds  have  already  been  sus- 
tained.* 


*  In  the  account  siven  of  the  species  of  tribu- 
nals established  in  uie  Danish  dominions  under 
a  name  corresponding  to  that  of  Reconciliatian 
Offices,  secrecy  is  spoken  of  as  a  universally  ex- 
tensive and  inviolable  law. 

Reasona  may  be  conceived,  which,  under  an 
institution  circumstanced  as  that  was,  might 
operate  in  justification  of  that  universality,  at  the 


Should  the  pacific  endeftYOurs  of  the  judge 
have  proved  ineffectual — should  recoodHBtiao 
prove  hopeless,  hostility  and  suspidon  stfll 
alive,  and  seeking  every  advantage, — then  is 

same  time  without  lessening  its  incompetence  ia 
the  character  of  a  general  principle  in  mdicatmc 

1.  From  the  cognizance  of  that  insatadoo,  the 
class  of  causes  in  which  ^^enerally  the  demand 
for  the  principle  of  pubhcity  is  at  its  htghrt 
pitch  (vir*  penal  causes)  are  exempted. 

2.  It  is  obvious,  as  already  observed,  bow  in* 
timate  the  connexion  is  between  secrecy  of  pto- 
oedure  and  hope  of  recosdliation. 

3.  The  powers  of  that  extraordinarr  trifaonal 
do  not  extend  to  the  pronouncing  a  dennitiTe  de- 
cision, unless  hj  consent  of  parties.  Sappoemg, 
therefore,  that,  in  the  ordinaiy  coorta.  the  ooone 
of  proceeding  has  more  or  less  of  tne  light  of 
publicity  to  illuminate  it, — this  light  it  reals  wxdi 
the  party  to  take  the  full  benefit  of,  if  benlesae. 
The  dedsion  of  the  Recondliatlon  Court  is  pnv 
nounced ;  is  he  satisfied  with  it  ?  publicity  is 
of  no  use  to  him;  is  he  dissatisfied?  the  ordi. 
nvrj  courts  are  open  to  him  i  do  they  alToid  pe- 
blidty  ?  he  has  tne  benefit  of  it;  do  they  reraae 
it  ?  the  secrecy  of  the  procedure  in  the  Reoood* 
liation  Courts  is  at  any  rate  no  new  impeifbction 
in  the  system  of  judicature. 

4.  At  the  commencement  of  the  inatitotioo  in 

auestion,  it  was  natural  that  the  persons  to  whom 
le  management  of  it  was  intrusted  aboold  be 
persons  at  once  possessing  and  deserving  the 
highest  share  of  public  confidence:  stimnhited. 
ami  at  the  same  time  confined  within  the  pale  of 
probity,  bv  that  enthusiasm,  without  which  no 
considerable  reforms  can  ever  be  so  much  as  at- 
tempted. The  demand  for  pnblidty  in  its  mort 
essential  character,^  that  of  a  check  to  improbity, 
might,  therefore,  in  these  individual  instaDces, 
be  not  altogether  without  reason,  considered  as 
superseded  and  rendered  unnecessary.  But  a 
confidence  of  this  sort,  how  well  soever  pboed 
in  those  individual  instances,  might  beveiy  much 
misplaced,  if,  by  being  rendered  Mpetnsl,  it 
were  extended  to  an  indefinite  line  or  succeswp; 
of  whom  nothing  could  be  known,  except  that  ts 
their  case  no  such  securities  for  seal  and  probhy, 
as  above  described,  would  have  any  api^cation. 
6.  Of  this  extraordbiary  system  or  tribunals, 
the  obtiect— the  prindpal,  if  not  onlir,  objects 
was  the  rescuing  the  people  from  the  aepccSaciaa 
whidi,  in  that  countiy  as  well  as  in  every  otbo^ 
has,  under  the  auspices  of  the  technical  system, 
been  tlie  real  ol]ject  of  the  established  course  oi 
procedure.  The  sensadoiis  exdted  in  the  bmsu 
of  the  men  of  law  of  all  descriptions  (offictal  and 
professional)  attached  to  the  regular  tribanals, 
would  of  course  be  such  as  those  with  which  a 
flock  of  half-starved  wolves  might  be  supposed 
to  be  tormented,  when  a  flock  ot  sheep  has  jnsc 
been  rescued  by  the  shepherd  from  their  Cncs. 
In  this  state  of  things,  any  little  cnonnts 
which  the  newly-estabhshed  magistiates  ndgfat 
chance  to  fall  —  any  weaknesses  wliidi  it  miglit 
happen  to  them  to  oetray — would  of  coune  be 
fisstened  upon  with  avidity,  commented  upon  with 
malignity,  painted  in  aggravated  colouis«  sod 
drciuated  with  unwearied  acMduity  in  all  dr- 
des  from  which  defeat  or  obstruction  to  the  new 
system  could  be  hoped.  Against  such  hoitOity, 
secrecy,  if  not  a  necessary  or  eligible,  wasatany 
rate  a  very  natural,  and  at  least  eiaisaMei  de« 
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the  time  for  eHber  of  the  parties  (though  even 
then  at  his  peril)  to  demand  his  pound  of  flesh, 
his  right  of  tormenting  his  adversary,  hy  drag- 
ging into  daylight  all  those  shades  in  bis  cha- 
racter, which  (for  the  tranquillity  or  reputation 
of  one  or  both  parties,  their  fiimilies,  and  other 
connexions)  had  better  have  remained  in 
darkness.  1  say  at  his  peril ;  for  if,  upon  the 
eontanuance  and  completion  (that  is,  in  part, 
if  necessary,  the  repetition)  of  the  investiga- 
tion  in  public,  it  should  appear  that  this  sort 
of  appeal  had  for  its  cause  the  malignant  sa- 
tisfii^on  of  inflicting  on  the  adversary  this 
species  of  vexation,  and  that  no  real  appre- 
henuon  of  partiality  or  misconduct  in  any 
other  shape  bore  any  part  of  it, — there  seems 
no  reason  why  malicious  vexation  in  this 
shape  should  go  unpunished,  any  more  than 
in  any  other.  The  character  in  which  the 
vexation  operates  is  that  of  an  offence  against 
reputation — an  offence  of  which  the  hand  of 
the  judge,  as  in  case  of  conviction  on  a  false 
accusation,  has  been  made  the  unwilling  in- 
stnunent. 

Let  but  tlie  right  of  appeal  be  reserved  — 
in  that  case,  —  though  in  the  court  below 
publicity  were  ultimately  and  peremptorily 
refused  by  the  judge,  the  only  serious  part,  of 
the  mischief  against  which  publicity  is  par- 
ticularly calculated  to  operate  as  a  security, 
would  be  avoided.  At  the  court  of  appeal,  it 
is  here  assumed  that,  sooner  or  later,  even  in 
causes  in  which  the  demand  for  secrecy  is  the 
«  strongest,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  appellant 
(tlway  at  his  peril)  to  force  publicity. 

But  such  (it  may  be  still  observed)  is 
sometimes  the  force  of  malice,  that,  notwith- 
standing any  punishment  that  can  be  thus 
denounced,  one  of  the  parties,  for  the  plea- 
sure of  injuring  the  reputation  of  the  other 
— of  perpetrating  the  mischief,  whatever  it 
be,  to  which  the  family  or  any  part  of  it  is 
exposed,  —  will  persevere  to  the  last  in  the 
demand  of  publicity.     Possibly  :  since  men 
*re  every  now  and  then  to  be  found,  who, 
for  the  pleasure  of  depriving  an  adversary  of 
hfie,  are  content  to  risk  their  own.    Against 
de&mation,  when  practised  in  any  of  the  or- 
dinary ways — by  word  of  mouth,  by  writing, 
or  in  print  —  the  punishments  appointed  for 
tbat  <Kffenoe  are  not  always  effectual   True : 
but  that  is  no  more  than  may  be  said  of  every 
<rtber  sort  of  offence,  and  every  other  sort  of 
pmushment:  and  after  all,  the  worst  mis- 
ddef  arising  from  publicity  is '  always  a  li- 
^^Bo^  one ;  whereas  the  mischief  attached  to 
hiviolable  secrecy  in  judicature  is  altogether 
^XHindless.  Whatever  may  be  the  punishment 
vmexed  to  defiunation  when  committed  in 
«ny  of  the  ordinary  ways,  and  whatever  in 
^^^ese  cases  may  be  its  degree  of  efficacy,  a 
roudi  superior  degree  of  efficacy  may  be  ex- 
P^^ed  from  it  where  it  has  for  its  object 
d^^unation  committed  or  attempted  to  be 


committed  in  this  extraordinary  way.  In 
the  former  case,  the  passion  finds  nothing  to 
oppose  it :  in  the  latter  case,  it  finds  itself 
opposed  by  whatever  can  be  done,  either  in 
the  way  of  advice  or  examination,  by  the 
authority  of  the  judge.  Finding  security 
(security  purely  pecuniary,  constituted  by  the 
apprehension  of  the  loss  of  a  fixed  sum  of 
money)  is  the  remedy  in  common  use  against 
known  or  apprehended  malice:  and  among 
the  instances  in  which  it  is  employed,  how 
small  is  the  proportion  of  those  in  which  it 
fittk  of  answering  its  intended  purpose  1 

Purpose  6.  Regard  to  decency. 

Among  the  cases  in  which  the  demand  for 
secrecy  is  created  by  a  regard  to  the  peace 
and  honour  of  individuals  and  fomiHes,  those 
in  which  the  injury  has  its  root  in  the  sexual 
appetite,  claim  the  like  attention  by  this  ad- 
ditional title. 

If  on  this  score  it  be  proper  that  exclu- 
sion from  the  right  of  attendance  should  be 
pronounced  upon  any  description  of  persons 
by  the  authority  of  the  legislator  and  the 
judge,  the  classes  it  would  ftdl  upon  would 
naturally  be  the  female  sex  in  general,  and, 
in  both  sexes,  minors  below  a  certain  age ; 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  any  of  those 
irregularities  of  the  sexual  appetite,  in  which 
the  error  reprds  the  species  or  the  sex. 

On  a  subject  of  this  sort,  reason  stands  so 
little  chance  of  being  regarded,  that  reason- 
ing would  be  but  ill  bestowed.  The  topic 
being  thus  brought  to  view,  discussion  and 
decision  may  be  abandoned  to  those  in  whose 
eyes  all  the  others  might  comparatively  ap- 
pear of  small  importance. 

Minors  being  under  power,  it  will  rest 
with  parents  and  guardians  to  keep  them 
out  of  such  scenes,  or  of  any  other  such 
scenes  by  which  their  morab  may  be  put  in 
jeopardy.  Answer  per  contr^ :  It  is  easier 
for  the  judge  to  guard  the  entrance  into 
court,  than  for  a  parent  or  guardian  to  guard 
all  the  roads  that  lead  to  it. 

How  shall  age  be  tried  for  this  purpose  ? 
An  attempt  to  try  age  by  view  produced  the 
insurrection  under  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw. 
A  discretionary  power  of  exclusion  on  this 
ground  to  be  exercised  on  view  (view  of  the 
countenance  without  ulterior  scrutiny,)  shall 
it  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  judge  ? 

In  England,  the  resort  of  persons  of  the 
female  sex  to  scenes  so  little  suited  to  fe> 
male  delicacy,  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of 
animadversion.  Exclusion  in  this  case  (sup- 
posing it  worth  while)  could  no  otherwise  be 
effected  than  by  the  authority  of  the  judge. 
The  subject,  however,  can  scarcely  present 
itself  as  of  light  importance  to  the  sort  of 
reformers  who  of  late  years  have  busied  them- 
selves so  much  about  print-shops,  and  who, 
when  they  have  excluded  looise  characters 
from  this  or  that  house  or  garden,  conceive 
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themselveg  to  have  extiiiguished  looseness ; 
like  those  politicians  who,  when  without  in- 
creasing  capital  they  have  increased  the  num- 
ber of  places  capable  of  being  traded  with, 
conceive  themselves  to  have  increased  trade. 

Suppose  courts  of  justice  as  well  as  print- 
shops  sufficiently  fenced,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  bathing  places  ?  amongstothers,  with  the 
sea  coast  and  the  shores  of  rivers  ?* 

Purpose  7.  Preservation  of  state  secrets 
from  disclosure. 

To  give  the  question  a  body,  and  that  the 
discussion  may  be  somewhat  more  useful  than 
a  mutual  beating  of  the  air  in  the  dark,  let  us 
frame  a  feigned  case  out  of  a  real  one.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  peace  that  ensued  in  1806 
between  France  ind  Austria  after  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz,  and  the  change  that  took  place 
soon  afterwards  in  the  British  administra- 
tion, parliament  received  from  the  departing 
ministry  a  communication  of  the  negotiations 
that  had  preceded  the  rupture  terminated  by 
that  peace.  The  communication  thus  made, 
was  charged  with  imprudence :  the  military 
weakness  of  your  late  unfortunate  allies,  the 
weakness  of  their  councils,  the  intellectual 
weakness  of  the  persons  by  whom  those 
councils  were  conducted,  the  designs  enter- 
tained in  your  fitvour  by  other  powers  who 

*  When  a  nerson  of  the  female  sex  has  re- 
ceived an  insult  of  a  nature  offensive  to  decency 
(espedalW  if  to  youth  and  virginity  refined  ha- 
bits  of  life  be  added,)  it  is  no  small  aggravation 
of  the  injury  to  be  obliged,  on  pain  ofseeing  the 
author  triumph  in  impunity,  to  come  forward, 
as  in  England,  and  give  a  description  of  it,  in 
the  face  of  a  mixed  and  formidable  company  of 
starers,  many  of  them  adversaries.  Females  have 
been  seen  to  faint  under  such  trials.  The  endea- 
vour on  the  part  of  lovers  and  male  relations  to 
supply  in  this  respect  the  deficiencies  of  law.  is 
among  the  causes  that  give  birth  to  duels.  When 
death  ensues,  then  comes  the  judffe,  who,  in  the 
case  of  this  species  of  misery,  tau^t  by  his  books 
to  regard  the  difference  between  consent  and  non- 
consent  as  of  no  importance,  urges  the  jury  to 
consign  the  defender  of  a  sister  or  a  daughter's 
honour,  to  the  fate  allotted  to  midnight  sBsaiminn 
and  incendiaries. 

When  the  injury  is  greater,  as  in  case  of  rape, 
the  trial  of  the  injured  is  less  severe.  By  we 
horror  of  the  crime,  and  the  idea  of  the  punish- 
ment, lighter  thoughts  are  to  a  certain  denee 
subdued  in  the  bosoms  of  the  audience :  inbile 
.  the  like  sentiments,  acting  as  a  stimulus  on  the 
mind  of  the  injured  sufimr,  support  her  spirits 
under  the  conflict. 

When  life —  the  life  of  the  defendant— is  at 

upon  as  attendant  upon  a  moicle  of  examina^n 
comparatively  secret,  might  appear  to  some  too 
high  a  price  to  pay  for  the  preservation  of  female 
delicacv.  Place  that  catastrophe  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, tne  proportion  between  inconvenience  and 
inconvenience  will  show  itself  in  a  point  iA  view 
materially  different:  the  suffering  of  the  injured, 
ffreater—  the  danger  to  the  supposed  injurer,  of 
less  magnitude. 


were  in  a  way  to  become  your  allies;  — all 
these  (it  was  said)  you  have  betrayed :  suck 
is  the  miprudence;  and  what  is  the  probalde 
consequence?  That  on  future  contingent 
occasions,  powers  who  otherwise  mi^t  have 
become  your  allies,  will  shrink  from  your  al- 
liance, deterred  by  the  apprehension  of  ike 
like  imprudence. 

Such  was  the  imputation :  as  to  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  it,  it  is  altogether  foreign  to 
the  present  purpose.     To  adapt  the  ease  ta 
the  present  purpose : — suppose  that  the  coik- 
duct  of  the  British  administration,  antece- 
dently to  that  disaster,  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  charge  of  corruption ;  and  aop^ 
pose  that,  for  the  pronouncing  a  judicial  de- 
cision upon  that  charge,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  that  the  communication  spontane- 
ously made  as  above  should  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  character  of  evidence ;  and,  fior 
the  argument's  sake,  suppose  it  aoffidcnitly 
established,  that,  from  the  unrestricted  pub- 
licity of  that  evidence,  the  inconvenieooes 
above  spoken  of  would  have  ensued ;  and  that 
the  weight  of  those  circumstances  would  have 
been  preponderant  over  any  advantage  that 
could  have  been  produced  by  the  punishment 
of  the  persons  participating  in  that  crime. 
Here,  then,  would  have  been  two  great  evib^ 
one  of  which,  under  the  system  of  inflexible 
publicity,  must  necessarily  have  been  submit- 
ted to :  on  the  one  hand,  impunity  and  oooae- 
quent  encouragement  to  a  public  crime  df  the 
most  dangerous  description ;  on  the  other  hand, 
oflfence  given  to  foreign  powers,  and  the  ooos- 
try  eventually  deprived  of  assistance  which 
might  be  necessary  to  its  preservation. 

By  a  considerate  relaxation  of  a  systcn, 
which,  inestimably  beneficial  as  it  has  been 
in  its  general  tendency,  was  introduced  wHh- 
out  consideration,  and  lias  been  pursued  in 
the  same  manner,  both  these  e,vils  might  in 
the  supposed  case  in  question  be  avoided. 

To  give  a  detailed  plan  for  this  idnJ  pur- 
pose would  occupy  more  space  than  could  be 
spared.  But,  as  to  leading  principles,  prece- 
dents not  inadequate  to  the  purpose  might 
be  found  without  straying  out  of  the  ^M. 
of  English  practice.  The  privacy  of  secret 
committees,  though  as  yet  confined  to  pre- 
paratory inquiry,  might  on  an  emergency  of 
thl^  sort  be  extended  to  definitive  judca- 
ture :  the  mode  in  which,  in  equity  procedure, 
the  examining  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
parties — appointed  out  of  a  body  of  men  toa 
certain  degree  select, — and  (to  come  nearer 
the  mark)  the  mode  in  which  two  of  the 
fifteen  juoges  are  chosen  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  trial  of  election  causes,  -^ 
would  afford  a  more  pronusmg  security  lor 
impartiality  than  could  be  afforded  by  any 
committee  chosen  (though  it  were  in  the  way 
of  ballot)  in  either  House. 
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§  4.  PrecoMtumB  to  be  ohterved  im  tke  appU- 
cation  of  the  principle  of  privacy, 

Whsteyer  be  the  restrictfon  applied  to  the 
principle  of  absolute  publicity,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  mischief  resulting  from  the 
restriction  be  not  preponderant  over  the  ad- 
vantage ;  that  the  advantage,  consisting  in 
the  avoidance  of  vexation  (the  inconvenience 
opposite  to  the  collateral  ends  of  justice,)  be 
not  outweighed  by  any  considerable  abate- 
ment of  the  security  necessary  with  reference 
to  the  direct  ends,  or  rather  to  all  the  ends, 
of  justice. 

The  following  are  a  few  precautions,  by  the 
observance  of  which,  whatever  advantage  de- 
pen^Bng  on  the  relaxation  of  the  principle  of 
publicity  be  pursued,  the  more  important  se- 
curity afforded  by  the  general  obMrvance  of 
that  principle  may  (it  should  seem)  be  main- 
tained, either  altogether  undiminished,  or 
without  any  diminution  worth  regarding :  — 
. .  In  no  case  should  the  concealment  be 
foreknown  to  be  perpetual  and  indefinite. 
For  to  admit  of  any  such  case,  would  be  to 
confer  on  the  judge  under  whose  direction 
the  evidence  were  to  be  collected,  and  the 
mquiry  in  other  respects  carried  on,  a  power 
eoopletely  arbitrary;  since,  in  relation  to 
fcbe  business  in  question,  let  his  conduct  be 
ever  so  flagitious  and  indefensible,  by  the  sup- 
position he  is,  by  means  of  the  concealment 
in  question,  completely  protected  from  every 
■ny^leasant  consequence ;  protected  not  only 
sgainst  punishment — Iqjid  punishment,  but 
igainst  shame. 

At  an  eventa,  in  the  hands  of  every  party 
interested  must  be  lodged  (to  be  exercised 
on  some  terms  or  other,)  in  the  first  place, 
tbepower  of  establishing  each  act,  each 
word,  by  proper  memorials;  in  tilie  next 
pl^oe,  the  power  of  eventually  bringing  those 
Pemorials  to  light.  If,  in  the  case  of  a  secret 
*^«tmy,  the  examination  be  performed  vivd 
^f  questions  and  answers  both  should  be 
■nmuted  ^>ftMtaiM  verbie,  and  the  authenti- 
city of  the  minutes  established  in  the  strictest 
m  most  satisfiurtory  mode. 

2.  In  no  case  let  the  privacy  extend  be- 
1^  the  purpose :  let  no  degree  of  privacy 
^  produced  (if  one  may  so  say)  in  waste, 
for  every  restriction  put  upon  publicity,  in 
*«wcncv  at  least  (whether  in  actual  effect  or 
JJ^)  mmnges  upon  the  haWt,  and  weakens 
•^JJWMeof  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 

^^^  in  particular  should  be  taken  not 
~  ^J^two  different  sets  of  tribunals ;  <me 
?*««n  reserved  for  secret  causes.  Thetri- 
•**"»«  reserved  for  secret  causes  will  be  so 
^y  seats  of  despotism ;  more  espeeially  if 
i^??*^  of  jud^  who  never  judge  but  in 
r^^nder  a  judge  trained  up  (as  it  were) 
wool  mfcncy  to  act  under  the  controul  of  the 


public  e^e,  secrecy  in  this  or  that  particular 
cause  will  be  comparatively  exempt  from  dan* 
ger :  the  sense  of  responsibility,  the  habit  of 
salutary  self-restraint,  formed  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  public  school,  will  not  be  sud- 
denly thrown  off  in  the  doset. 

4.  Instead  of  secret  courts,  of  whidi  there 
should  not  anywhere  be  a  single  one,  let 
there  be  to  every  court  a  private  chamber  or 
withdrawing  room :  behind  the  bench,  a  door 
opening  into  a  small  apartment,  into  which 
the  judge,  calling  to  him  the  persons  requi- 
site, may  withdraw  one  minute,  and  return 
the  next,  the  audience  in  the  court  remaining 
undisplaced.* 

In  this  way,  just  so  much  of  the  inquiry  ia 
kept  secret  as  the  purpose  requires  to  be  kept 
secret,  and  no  more.'  In  one  and  the  same 
cause,  the  interrogation  of  one  deponent  may 
be  performed  in  secret,  that  of  another  in 
public :  even  of  the  same  deponent,  one  part 
of  the  examination  may  be  performed  in  the 
one  mode,  another  in  the  otiier  mode. 

§  5w  Caees  particularfy  unmeet  for  privacy. 

In  cases  of  a  non-criminal  nature,  between 
individual  and  individual,  —  so  long  as  the 
fiMnilty  of  attendance  for  himself  and  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  his  nominees  is  secured  to 
each  person  having  a  ^stinct  interest  in  the 
cause,  the  privacy  can  be  attended  with  no 
other  inconvenience  except  the  loss  of  the 
casual  security  afforded  for  the  correctness 
and  completeness  of  the  evidence,  by  the 
chance  of  ulterior  witnesses,  as  above  ex- 
plained (a  chance  which  will  only  apply  to 
here  and  there  a  particular  case,)  and  the  in- 
fringement made  m  the  habit  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  judge. 

In  the  case  of  offences  of  a  criminal  nature, 
—  and  in  particular  those  in  the  punishment 
of  which  the  members  of  the  govemmentf 
or  the  public  at  large  |  have  an  interest,  — 
privacy  is  bx  fit>m  being  equally  exempt  from 
danger. 

The  interest  which  the  public  at  large  have 
in  the  conformity  of  the  procedure  to  the 
several  ends  of  justice,  added  to  the  general 


*  In  this  wav,  no  such  affront  would  be  put 
upon  the  public  as  is  habitually,  and  (thoush 
naturally  enough)  not  necessarily,  put  upon  it, 
in  the  two  houses  of  the  British  pailiament,  by 
the  OMration  of  Hearing  the  house; 

t  ^.  pi  endeavours  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment; endeavours  to  excite  resistance  to  the 
government;  endeavours  to  iigurethe  reputation 
of  the  governing  body,  or  this  or  that  particular 
memb^  of  it;  actions  against  any  member  oS  the 
ffoveming  body  for  abiue  of  the  powers  or  fone- 
tioos  attached  to  his  station  ;  election  eaoses  ;  suits 
relative  to  the  right  of  occupying  this  or  that 
public  station. 

X  Predatory  offences, — theft,  hi^way  robbery, 
housebreaking;  rape;  inoendiansm;  homicide. 
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reasons  that  plead  in  fi&vour  of  publicity  (as 
above,)  seem  sufficient  to  establish  the  nile  of 
unrestrained  publicity  in  the  character  of  the 
ppeneral  rule.  What  remains  to  be  considered 
18,  whether,  among  the  above-mentioned 
reasons  in  &your  of  privacy,  there  be  any 
which  in  a  case  of  this  class  can  constitute 
a  suffident  ground  for  the  establishment  of 
an  exception  to  that  general  rule. 

1.  The  judge  without  the  concurrence  of 
either  party — the  judge  alone,  could  not  pre- 
sent so  much  as  a  colourable  reason  for  any 
mode  or  degree  of  privacy. 

2.  Nor  yet  the  judge  and  the  prosecutor 
together.  In  other  words,  it  would  not  be 
eligible  that  the  judge,  at  the  instance  of  the 
prosecutor  alone,  should,  for  any  cause,  with- 
draw the  procedure  from  the  cognizance  of 
the  public  at  large. 

Whatsoever  be  the  form  of  government  — 
monarchical,  aristocratical,  democratical,  or 
mixed — the  sort  of  dependence  or  connexion 
which  can  scarcely  fiul  of  subsisting  as  be- 
tween the  judge  and  the  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration, is  such,  that,  to  a  person  in  the 
situation  of  defendant  in  any  cause  in  which 
any  member  of  that  body  (as  such)  has  any 
personal  interest,  the  eventual  protection  of 
the  public  eye  is  a  security  too  important 
to  be  foregone :  the  vexation  —  the  greatest 
vexation — that  could  befid  the  public  func- 
tionary for  want  of  that  privacy  which,  in  a 
caae  between  individual  and  individual,  might 
without  preponderant  danger  be  allowed, 
would  be  confined  to  the  individual :  but,  in 
case  of  misdedsion  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
defendant,  and  undue  punishment  in  conse- 
quence (besides  that  to  the  individual  the 
affliction  of  the  punishment  in  this  case  would 
be  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  vexation 
on  the  other,)  the  alarm  which  a  bare  suspi- 
don  of  such  unjust  punishment  is  calculated 
to  excite,  would,  in  respect  of  its  extent,  be 
an  additional  and  more  serious  evil :  and  al- 
though there  were  no  other  cause,  the  simple 
fact  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor, 
and  a  consent  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  to 
withdraw  the  procedure  from  the  cognizance 
of  the  public  eye,  would  of  itself  be  a  ground 
of  alarm,  ndther  unnatural  nor  unreasonable. 

The  minutes  being  in  this  case  taken,  and 
taken  iptiuimU  verbU,  —  if,  when  the  proof 
had  be^  dosed,  the  minutes  were  to  be  read 
in  the  presence  of  the  defendant  and  of  the 
open  committee  of  the  public — if,  in  answer 
to  appropriate  questions,  the  defendant  were 
then,  in  the  presence  of  the  public,  to  recog- 
nise the  correctness  of  the  statement, — the 
security  thus  afforded  to  him  against  misre- 
presentation, would  (it  might  be  supposed) 
be  suffident  for  the  purpose. 

I^  however,  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
examination,  the  defendant  were  to  be  alto- 
gether destitute  of  assutance  and  support 


(as  in  Roman  procedure  is  actually  the  case,) 
no  sudi  security  would  be  suffident.  Having 
no  one  to  bear  witness  for  him,  intimidatioiia 
of  all  kinds  may,  on  the  part  of  the  judge, 
or  on  the  part  of  the  judge  and  protecator, 
be  applied  to  him,  and  (if  unsuccesifiil)  fis- 
avowed.  On  the  occasion  of  the  pnbfic  hear- 
ing (as  above,)  it  may  happen  to  him  to  cone 
r^y-instructed — and  by  suc^  irresistible  an- 
thority — what  to  say,  and  what  not  to  say. 

Corrupt  indeed  must  be  the  state  of  jos- 
tice,  where  such  abuses  are  not  at  the  wont 
extremely  rare ;  but  (be  the  abuse  its^  ever 
so  rare)  what  in  the  midst  of  such  darkneM 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  rare,  m 
the  apprehension  of  it. 

What  if,  no  such  abuse  being  reaDj  prac- 
tised, the  defendant,  temerariously.or  thnxigk 
maJafidet^  should  set  up  afiilse  complaint  of 
it  ?  If  indeed  he  is  prudent,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  not  without  hope  of  what  is  called  merer 
(absolute  or  comparative,)  he  certainly  wSX 
not  pursue  a  course  at  once  so  iigurioiu  and 
so  offensive.  But,  that  hope  of  mercy  should 
be  altogether  wanting,  cannot,  in  a  case  of 
this  class,  be  an  unfrequent  occurrence :  nor 
yet,  where  revenge  can  promise  itself  an  iin- 
mediate  gratification,  is  any  sudiimprodenet 
out  of  nature. 

Under  every  government,  cases  will  occat^ 
in  which  (not  to  speak  of  pretences)  there 
may  be  just  grounds  for  wishing  that  the  evi- 
dence maybe,  more  or  less  of  it,  kept  secret. 
Suppose,  for  example,  the  occasion  of  Ae 
supposed  ofience  to  be  a  transaction,  the  (fis- 
closure  of  which  would  betray  the  militaiy 
projects  or  the  military  weakness  of  the 
state ;  or  a  transaction,  exposing  to  obloquy 
the  conduct  of  some  fbrdgn  state.  Be  the 
mischief  of  publicity  preponderant  or  not« 
few  indeed  will  he  the  political  states  (nooe, 
perhaps,  but  the  English  and  the  Anglo-  Ame- 
rican) in  which  the  members  of  the  admini- 
stration, whose  conduct  might  by  thedisdonre 
be  exposed  to  censure,  would  Imve  aelf-dcnial 
suffident  to  forbear  availing  themselves  of 
the  plea  for  withdrawing  it  from  tiie  scratiBy 
of  the  public  eye. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind,  a'sort  of  middle  coone 
might  be  observed.  In  the  class  of  profes- 
sional lawyers,  there  can  never  be  wantiag, 
in  every  country,  men  of  reputation,  adequate 
to  be  trusted  with  such  secrets,  if  bound  to 
secrecy  by  an  oath,  or  other  the  most  solemn 
engagement  in  use.  Out  of  a  list  formed  for 
this  parpose,  but  formed  at  a  period  anterior 
to  that  in  which  the  individuid  cause  could 
have  come  into  ccmtemplation,  let  the  defend- 
ant, in  such  case,  have  the  liberty  of  chdoe. 
The  professional  assistant  thus  chosen,  wttii- 
out  being  near  enough  to  prompt  the  defen- 
dant in  las  answers,  migfat  be  presort  to  tte 
purpose  of  witnessing  any  impropriety  of  coa- 
doct  (soppodng  it  to  take  phne)  ob  the  part 
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of  the  judge,  and  by  tbat  meuis  to  serve  as 
a  security  against  its  taking  place,  and  to  at- 
test its  not  baying  taken  place. 

Wbat  if  the  defiendant  sbould  be  too  poor 
to  pay,  on  tlie  occasion,  the  price  of  profes- 
sional assistance  ?  He  must»  on  tbis  as  on 
other  occasions,  obtain  it  Uirough  charity,  or 
remain  destitute  of  it.  But  in  a  case  of  this 
sort,  which  is  always  a  case  of  extensive  ex- 
pectation and  interest,  charity  Ibr  this  pur- 
pose can  scarcely  foil  of  being  at  hand,  either 
on  the  part  of  sellers,  or  on  the  part  of  pur- 
chasers. 

3.  Nor  yet  would  it  be  condudve  to  the 
ends  of  justice,  that  in  a  case  of  this  descrip- 
tion it  should  rest  with  the  judge  to  with- 
draw  the  procedure  from  the  cognizance  of 
the  pubhc  at  large,  at  the  instance  of  a  de- 
fimdant ;  to  withdraw  it,  at  any  rate  but  so 
that,  the  prosecutor  (if  there  be  one)  be  pre- 
sent on  Mch  examination,  with  at  least  one 
professional  assistant,  by  way  of  witness,  at 
his  choice.  Without  this  check  (supposing, 
on  the  part  of  the  judge,  any  undue  partiality 
in^  fisTour  of  the  defendant's  side)  matters 
mi^  easily  be  so  arranged  as  that  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  defendant,  though  guilty,  might 
be  the  result ;  and  this  without  bemg  pro- 
dnctireof  any  of  that  disrepute  which  would 
Bstorally  attach  upon  the  conduct  of  the  judge 
who  should  give  impunity  to  a  makfiictor 
whose  guHt  was  written  in  legible  characters 
upon  the  £Me  of  the  evidence. 

The  objection  to  the  privacy  extends  not, 
however,  beycmd  tiie  case  in  which,  in  con- 
■^lerstion  of  the  interest  which  the  public  at 
large  has  in  the  suppression  of  the  offence, 
^  judge  stands  interdicted  from  remitting 
the  puidishment  attached  to  it.  For  wherever 
^e  power  of  remission  obtains,  the  worst  that 
can  happen  from  the  privacy  is  the  exercise 
of  that  same  power — the  exercise  of  it  in  an 
Jwfirect  way,  instead  of  a  direct  one. 

^  Nor  yet,  in  the  dass  of  cases  in  question, 
wonld  it  be  eligible  that  the  mode  of  privacy 
u>  question  should  take  phu«,  although  it 
^^are  even  at  the  joint  solicitation  of  both 
Parties  (or  say  all  parties,)  as  well  as  with 
the  consent  of  the  judge. 
.  The  reason  is,  that  here  (as  before)  there 
»  a  party  interested  (viz.  the  public  at  large) 
whose  interest  might,  by  means  of  the  pn- 
▼acy  in  question,  and  a  sort  of  conspiracy, 
I  ^"''^  or  less  explicit,  between  the  other  per- 
**•  concerned  (the  judge  included)  be  made 
i  ancrifioe.  Here  (aa before)  if  the  case  be 
!  «thenumberofthosein  wuch,  bythecon. 
^'''•■ce  of  those  several  parties  (or,  much 
°|^^if  by  any  two  or  one  of  them)  the  pu- 
ll^^ant  incurred  or  supposed  to  be  incurred 
i  J?  ^.  defendant  may  avowedly  be  remitted, 
^  objection  against  privacy  extimds  not  to 

So  publication  in  the  scriptural  ouide  were 


kept  open,  privacy,  as  against  publicity  in 
the  vivi,  voce  mode  (it  might  seem,)  might  be 
maintained  without  inconvenience;  at  any 
rate,  if  ultimate  decision  and  execution  were 
not  admitted  till  the  public  had  had  time 
sufficient  for  taking  cognizance  of  the  com- 
munication made  to  it. 

Several  causes,  however,  concur  in  pre- 
venting the  latter  of  these  securities  from  be- 
ing an  equivalent  to  both  together. 

In  the  first  place,  it  b  not  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  that  b  capable  of  being  expressed 
by  writing.  Deportment  (an  article  consti- 
tuting a  considerable  branch  of  circumstantial 
evidence,  and  itself  distinguishable  into  a  con- 
siderable number  of  varieties)  b  an  article 
not  communicable  but  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner,  to  any  that  are  not  at  once  auditon 
and  spectators. 

In  the  next  place,  the  discourse  published 
under  the  name  of  the  depositions  delivered 
viv&  voce  on  the  occasion  in  question, — b  it 
really,  in  tenor  or  in  purport,  the  very  evi- 
dence—  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  on 
that  time  or  occasion,  was  actually  delivered  ? 
For  the  completeness,  as  well  as  correctness, 
of  the  evidence,  the  presence  of  an  unre- 
stricted assemblage  of  bystandera  affords  a 
security  which  on  some  occasions  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  prevention  of  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  the  judge  (misconduct, 
the  fruit  of  whidi  may  be  the  violation  of  all 
the  ends  of  justice)  —  a  security,  of  which, 
in  some  cases,  privacy,  as  against  publicity 
in  the  vivd  voce  mode,  may  be  absolutely  de- 
structive. 

In  the  third  place  (the  evidence  being,  or 
not  being,  represented  as  it  was  actually  de- 
livered)— that  which  was  delivered  under 
the  degree  of  privacy  in  question,  —  b  it  ex- 
actly the  same  as  would  have  been  delivered 
had  the  conduct  of  the  judge  been  carried  on 
under  the  controul  of  the  public  eye,  in  a 
state  of  unrestricted  publicity  ? 

The  advantages  of  publicity, — whether 
considered  in  themselves,  or  in  comparison 
with  the  advantages  of  secrecy  (t.  e,  with  the 
disadvantages  of  publicity)  in  the  several 
cases  in  whidi  the  demand  for  secrecy  pre- 
senta  itself^  —  will  be  apt  to  appear  different, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  constitutional 
branch  cl  law  in  the  country  in  question — ac- 
cording as  the  degree  of  influence  possessed 
by .  the  body  of  the  people  b  more  or  less  con- 
sid^able.  Under  the  republican  institutions 
of  Britbh  America  (for  example)  it  b  evi- 
dent that  the  value  set  upon  publicity  should 
be  at  the  highest  pitch :  nor,  in  thb  respect, 
shoidd  one  expect  to  see  British  Europe  in 
any  considerable  degree  behind. 

Not  that  in  respect  of  the  real  value  of  pub- 
licity in  thb  character  of  a  security  for  good 
judicature,  there  b  any  very  distinct  and  as- 
signable difference.    But  in  monarchies^  the 
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difficulty  (if  there  be  any)  will  naturally  be 
to  prevail  on  the  goyemment  to  give  to  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  pvAKcity,  the 
extent  which  abstract  utility  would  require. 
Under  a  mixed  constitution  like  the  British, 
or  a  republican  constitution  like  the  Anglo- 
American,  the  difficulty  would  be  to  prevail 
on  the  people  to  view  with  complacency  any 
such  extent  given  to  the  principle  oi  privacy 
as  the  dictates  of  abstract  utility  nuigfat  be 
thought  to  require. 

The  class  of  causes  in  which,  under  a  con- 
stitution more  or  less  popular,  it  is  more 
particularly  material  that  the  principle  of 
publicity  should  be  maintained,  are  such  as 
may  be  termed  constitutional  causes — causes 
in  which  the  government  of  the  country  may 
naturally  be  expected  to  take  a  more  parti- 
cular interest,  and  in  which  (if  in  any)  the 
sinister  influence  of  government  (that  is  of 
the  other  members  Si  government)  might 
be  apprehended  as  likely  to  act  with  effect 
in  the  character  of  a  sinister  influence  upon 
the  probity  of  the  judge.  Such,  for  example, 
are — 

1.  In  penaU^  Prosecutions  for  endeavours 
to  subvert  the  government. 

2.  Prosecutions  for  endeavours  to  excite 
resistance  to  the  power  of  government  on 
this  or  that  particiUar  occasion. 

8.  Prosecutions  for  endeavours  to  injure 
the  reputation  of  the  public  functionaries  of 
the  higher  orders. 

4.  Actions  by  individuals  against  the  public 
ftmctionaries,  espedaUyof  the  hi^er  orders, 
for  abuse  of  power  or  influence. 

5.  Li  non-penoH,  Election  causes :  suits  in 
whic^  the  right  to  the  possession  of  this  or 
that  public  office  is  the  subject-matter  in 
dispute. 

Of  all  these  swts  of  causes  (which,  how- 
ever, are  given  but  as  examples,)  there  is 
not  any  one  that  comes  within  any  of  the 
classes  marked  out  for  secrecy,  llius  fiur, 
therefore,  the  advocate  of  a  popular  consti- 
tution need  find  no  oljection  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  publicity. 

Even  under  the  most  absolute  mtnarchy, 
in  a  constitutional  cause  (as  above  described) 
it  will  not  often  happen  to  the  sovereign  to 
wish  to  see  injustice  done;  it  can  never 
happen  to  him  to  be  content  to  be  regarddl 
as  harbouring  such  a'wish. 

In  all  cases,  therefore,  except  such  in  which 
he  is  seriously  anxious  that  injustice  should 
be  done,  he  inight  at  least  suffer  the  evidence 
to  be  collected  in  public,  without  prejudice 
io  his  wishes. 

But  the  arguments? — the  arguments  of 
advocates  in  fiivour  of  the  prisoner,  —  might 
it  not  happen  to  them  to  be  delivered  in  too 
popular  a  tone,  especially  where  a  question 
of  law  came  to  be  discussed?  In  pursuit  of 
professional  celebrity  and  the  praise  of  elo- 


quence, mightit  not  be  a  naturals 
on  the  part  of  the  advocate  to  raise  the  i 
of  the  people,  and  point  their  passioiis  mgaaaft 
the  existing  order  of  things?  Suppoang^  tJia 
inconvenience  a  preponderant  one,  the  bar  of 
secreqr  might  be  applied  to  these  effiusoos 
of  rhetoric,  leaving  the  evidence  to  lie  eel- 
lected  in  public  notwithstanding. 

English  jurisprudence,  supposing  it  on  this 
ground  to  rest  upon  any  rational  prisciple, 
goes  muchfiutherin  this  track,  bi  penal 
causes  of  the  rank  of  felonies  (high  trcaay 
only  excepted,  and  that  by  statute,)  it  im- 
poses absolute  silence  upon  the  defendaoi's 
advocate,  so  fer  as  the  question  of  feet  is  on 
the  carpet.  So  jealous  were  the  fbondeii 
of  the  system,  of  the  power  of  proleasioaal 
rhetoric  over  tiie  affections  of  thcar  fevooiite 
dass  of  judges — so  jealous  (alw^s  sap- 
posing  them  to  have  omsulted  reason  oo  tlw 
sulject,  whidi  very  likely  they  never  £d) — 
that  by  putting  a  gag  into  the  moatiis  of  the 
advocates,  they  determined  to  give  the  saaw 
sort  of  security  to  their  judges  that  Ulysses 
when  amongst  the  Syrens,  gave  to  hia  eom- 
panions  —  by  putting  wax  into  their  ears. 

If  there  were  no  other  optkm  ^aa  be- 
tween publicity  in  all  cases  and  secrecy  hi 
all  cases,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  fevov  at 
which  side  it  ought  to  declare  itadC  B  m 
only  in  here  and  there  a  particular  case,  Aai 
secrecy  is  of  any  use -.that  publicity  is  liaUe 
to  be  productive  of  any  inconvenieDce.  The 
inconvenioice,  where  it  does  happen,  mwfiHfs 
itself  to  a  few  individuals,  and  that  in  a  few 
sorts  of  causes :  the  evil  attached  to  aecrel 
judicature  strikes  against  the  whole  body  of 
the  community — deprives  the  public  of  so 
indispensable  security  for  good  judicature — 
runs  counter  to  all  the  ends  of  justice. 

S  6.  Errore  of  Roman  and  Engtiek  iaw  a 
respect  to  pubUcity  and  privacy. 

Such  (as  fer  as  it  can  be  represented  by 
rough  outline)  is  the  course  whidi,  as  be^ 
tween  public^  and  privacy,  seems,  at  the 
present  advanced  state  of  society,  to  be  aa- 
turally  suggested  by  a  solidtous  and  attca 
tive  regard  to  the  ends  of  justice. 

Such,  or  not  very  different  frocn  it,  woM 
have  been  the  course  pursued  in  the  dvifiaed 
states  of  Europe,  and  in  England  in  partiea- 
lar,  if,  being  devised  and  put  together  at  any 
sudi  advanced  stage  in  the  career  of  dvili»- 
tion,  they  had  had  for  their  authors  men  who 
had  proposed  to  themsdves  the  ends  of  jas- 
tice  as  the  main  object  by  whidi  their  la- 
bours were  to  be  guided,  and  towards  wUck 
they  were  to  be  direeted. 

At  the  time  when  the  system  of  piocedaie 
had  arrived  at  such  a  stage  as  to  have  taken 
a  form  and  character  of  whidi  it  caM 
not,  without  an  extensive  and  sadden  c 
of  lights  and  views  and  interests,  be  div 
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imliappfly,  both  the  two  dementB  of  aptitude, 
-the  two  requifites  to  the  pursuit  of  the  ri^t 
psth  as  above  sketched  out  (viz.  probity  and 
wiadom,)  were,  on  the  part  of  those  in  whose 
hands  ih»  power  was  lodged,  everywhere 
wanting. 

In  every  country,  the  feshioning  of  the 
■aain  body  of  the  laws,  and  with  it,  of  its  ne- 
eeaaary  appendage  the  system  of  procedure, 
was  in  the  hands  of  men  who,  from  the  blind- 
ness which  had  place  as  well  below  them  as 
mboYe  them,  derived  the  fiundty  of  takiiuf  for 
the  main  object  of  their  exertions  and  ar- 
rangements tiieir  own  personal,  separate,  and 
sinister  interest :  — the  interest  of  the  pid>lic, 
of  the  community  in  general,  and  thence  the 
ends  of  justice,  being  either  in  no  degree  at 
all,  or  at  best  in  a  very  subordinate  and  in- 
finior  degree,  the  objects  of  their  regard. 

For  ue  pursuit  of  those  sinister  ends, 
everywhere  the  stock  of  wisdom  existing  on 
the  part  of  this  dass  of  men  was  abunduitly 
ndBcient :  while,  for  the  pursuing  of  the  se- 
▼eral  ends  of  justice  on  every  occasion  by  the 
most  direct  and  proper  course,  even  had  the 
suggestions  of  probity  been  listened  to,  the 
stock  of  wisdom  could  not  but  (as  we  go 
fiirtherand  fivther  back  in  the  track  of  his- 
tory.  cutting  off  thereby  more  and  more  of 
the  now-accumulated  tioek  of  experience) 
kave  been  proportionably  deficient. 

Two  opposite  ^stems,  the  English  and  the 
Bonaan  —  both  of  them  harsh,  unreflecting 
and  unbending — bothof  them  running  to  ex- 
tremes, blindly  pursuing  a  general  principle 
to  the  neglect  or  contempt  of  all  requisite 
exeepti<ms — divided  between  them,  in  Eng- 
land itself;  the  field  of  power ;  while,  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe,  the  principle  of  pri- 
vacy, poshed  to  the  pitch  of  absolute  secrecy, 
covered  the  whole  expanse. 

In  the  Roman  procedure,  as  exemplified  on 
the  continent,  the  whole  bunness  of  examina- 
tion is  performed  m  tecretojudicU :  in  a  place 
which,  whether  actuaUy  the  private  dosiet  of 
the  judge  or  not,  is  at  any  rate  equaUy  inac- 
eesaible  to  the  public  at  large.  Screened  by 
this  means  almost  oitirely  ^^em  the  force  of 
the  moral  sanction,  from  the  tutelary  inspec- 
tion of  the  public  eye, — improbity  and  fwhat 
is  still  more  common^  indolence  and  indiffer- 
ence, may  aooomplisti  their  ends  with  eom- 
parattvely  little  nsk.  The  court  above  (for, 
under  the  Roman  law,  the  dieck  of  appeal, 
being  the  only  one,  is  almost  uniformly  ap- 
pliea) — the  court  above,  were  they  to  msco- 
ver  any  marks  of  improHty  apparent  to  their 
eyes,  would  naturally  prevent  it  from  taking 
effect.  But  under  the  system  of  privacy,  it 
is  only  fitmi  the  information  given  them  by 
Ihe  inferior  judges  themselves,  that  the  su- 
perior judges  obtain  what  information  they 
ecquire  concerning  what  is  done  by  those 
iaferior  judges.    In  case  of  mere  indolence. 


impropriety  of  conduct  may  rise  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  be  continually  giving  birth  to 
wrong  decision,  and  frustrating  the  purposes 
of  justice,  without  betraying  itself  by  anv  sudi 
indications  as  would  necessarily  find  their  way 
to  the  eye  of  the  court  above.  And  in  case  of 
Improbity,  or  prepo8ses8ion,-4f  the  sedudng 
motive  or  prejudice  were  either  imbibed  by 
the  inferior  fudges  fit>m  the  superior,  or  shared 
with  themm  anyx>ther  way,  a  check  which 
at  best  (as  we  have  seen)  is  but  inadequate, 
would  by  that  means  be  reduced  to  nothing. 

HappUy  for  England,  that  one  of  the  two 
rival  prindples  to  which  good  fortune  rather 
than  wisdom  had  given  the  ascendant,  was 
the  prindple  of  publidty.  At  first,  the  small 
body  of  men  who  in  eadi  district,  under  the 
name4>f  freeholders,  lorded  it  over  a  larger 
body  of  slaves  and  other  humble  dependents, 
then,  by  degrees,  a  sort  of  sdect  committee 
of  that  body,— gained  or  preserved,  together 
with  the  right  of  access  and  the  duty  of  at- 
tendance, a  sort  of  influence  which  (by  the 
fevour  of  fortune)  operated  as  a  check  upon 
the  king's  completely  dependent  creatures, 
who  in  this  department  of  goverment  operated 
as  instruments  of  his  will  under  the  name  of 
judges. 

But  of  the  attendance  of  every  sudi  tribe 
of  assessors — whether  the  promiscuous  body 
of  fieeholders,  or  the  committee  of  twdve 
under  the  name  of  jurors — .puUidtv  (and 
that  in  a  degtte  unrestrained  by  any  bounds 
but  such  as  in  this-or  that  place  came  to  be 
applied  by  casual  and  local  and  acddental 
drcumstances)  became  a  natural,  and,  as  good 
fortune  woidd  have  it,  at  length  an  insepa- 
rable, concomitant. 

In  English  judicature,  therefore,  the  prin- 
dple of  publidty  predominates  over  the  prin- 
dple of  secrecy^  and  it  b  to  this  predominance, 
added  to  two  or  three  other  very  dmple  prin- 
dples, and  not  the  less  salutary  for  being  sim- 
ple,* that,  taken  in  the  aggrcjgate,  the  system 
of  procedure  is  indebted  for  its  being  perhaps 
the  least  bad  extant,  instead  of  being  among 
the  worst 

In  £iiglish.judicature,  the  genius  of  pub- 
lidty predominates  over  its  antagonist.  In 
some  parts  of  the  system  it  is  establidied.: 
and  in  those  parts,  loud  and  universaland  in- 
cessant are  the  praises  of  it.  In  other  parts 
it  is  discarded:  in  those  parts  the  prindple 
of  secrecy  is  watched  over  with  a  degree  of 
attention  and  anxiety  much  beyond  what  is 
manifested  for  the  maintenance  of  piAlidtv. 
Publidty  is  adored—secrecy  ciflfivated:  m 
despite  of  adages,  in  despite  of  consistency, 
God  and  BCammon  are  served  in  the  same 
breath. 

In  common  law,  all  is  light :  in  equity  law. 


*  Such  as  cross  .fTsmfastinn  and  the  use  of 
jaiies,  however  inconsislently,  scantily)  redun- 
dantly, and  inappropriately  applied. 
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all  is  darkness.  Tbe  light  is  admirable :  tlie 
darkness  no  less  admirable.  Think  not  that 
the  darkness,  where  darkness  reigns,  has  any 
rational  cause,  or  anything  approad^g  to  a 
rational  cause.  The  circumstances  presenting 
a  demand  for  secrecy  have  above  been  brought 
to  view :  scarce  any  of  them  have  any  appli- 
cation to  any  of  the  sorts  of  causes  of  which 
equity  takes  cognizance.  At  any  rate,  if  a 
selection  were  made  of  the  sorts  of  causes 
least  apt  to  present  a  demand  for  secrecy, 
those  of  which  equity  takes  cognizance  might 
stand  first  upon  the  list.  **  I  tlunk ;  therefore 
I  exist,"  was  the  argument  of  Des  Cartes : 
I  exist ;  therefore  I  have  no  need  to  think 
or  be  thought  about,  is  the  argument  of  juris- 
prudence. 

What  are,  and  what  are  not,  equity  causes, 
I  cannot  (happily  it  is  not  iiere  necessary) 
undertake  to  say :  those  by  whom  this  ex- 
quisite sort  of  law  is  administered,  do  not 
themselves  so  much  as  profess  to  know.  Two 
things,  however,  a  man  may  venture  to  say, 
with  some  assurance :  that  there  is  not  any 
sort  of  fact  whatever  inquired  after  in  this 
extraordinary,  this  less  trustworthy,  this  se- 
cret mode,  that  may  not  at  any  time  be  sent 
to  be  inquired  after  in  the  ordinary,  the  more 
trustworthy,  the  public  mode,  by  virtue  of 
what  is  called  directing  an  issue :  that,  —  in 
this  division  of  cases,  to  which  the  capacity 
of  being  inquired  after  in  the  secret  mode  is 
confined, — the  sorts  of  transactions  in  which 
the  peace  and  honour  of  fiunilies  are  most 
liable  to  be  wounded,  those  in  which  the  laws 
of  decency  are  most  liable  to  be  violated,  and 
those  in  which  pecuniary  credit  is  most  liable 
to  be  injured,  are  not  comprised. 

The  reason  for  this  secrecy  (fqr  there  is  a 
reason  for  it)  is  altogether  curious :  it  is,  lest 
the  evidence  delivered  on  each  side  should  be 
opposed  by  counter-evidence  delivered  on  the 
other. 

And  why  not  suffer  the  testimony  to  un- 
dergo this  correction  and  completion  ?  Why 
not  ?  (for  this  reason  has  likewise  its  reason, 
its  superior  reason.)  Why  not  ?'  For  fear  of 
perjury.*  Such  is  the  reason  for  not  suffering 

*  Gilbert's  Forum  Romanum  [History  and 
Practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  1758,1  p.  109— 
*'  But  if  the  supplemental  bill  be  move  d  for  after 
publication*'  1  viz.  of  the  depositions  taken  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  original  bill,]  **•  the  court  never 
gives  them  leave  to  examine  anything  that  was 
in  i«8ue  in  the  former  cause,  by  reason  of  the 
manifest  danger  of  subornation  of  pe^urr.  where 
they  have  a  sight  of  the  examioanon  of  Uie  wit- 
nesses.'^ 

P.  1 17_<<  One  of  the  judges  of  the  court  him- 
self anciently  examined,  and  therefore  he  might 
form  (he  interrogations  out  of  the  articles  as  he 
pleased  x  but  the  adverse  party  was  to  exhibit  in- 
terrogations for  the  judge  to  examine  upon;  be- 
cause the  matter  upon  which  the  defendant  might 
cross-examine  to  invalidate,  might  not  be  within 
the  articles:  but  no  copies  of  the  interrogatories 


evidence  to  be  opposed  by  eoonter-evidnee. 
Had  it  been  the  express  object  of  these  s^et 
to  encourage  perjury,  few  means  betteradapU 
ed  to  that  purpose  could  have  been  devised. 

were  to  be  given  to  the  adverse  party."  [iV.  & 
Tbe  above  in  the  Roman  Law.] 

P.  120~<«  Afterwards,**  [after  expirsdoD  ef 
rule  to  show  cause  why  pulmcatioo  stunM  Mt 
pass,]  ^  there  could  be  no  examination  of  wit- 
nesses, unless  bv  the  special  direcdon  of  dht 
judse,  upon  gooa  cause  shown,  and  an  affidaiii 
of  the  party,  tiiat  he,  or  those  employed  by  fans, 
had  not,  nor  would  see  the  depositiotts  d  the 
witnessoL  which  were  published,  by  reason  af 
the  manifest  danger  of  peijury  and  snboniatiaa 
of  witnesses,  in  case  examinatiooa  ahoold  be  al. 
towed  after  publicatioD.  But  after  paUicatiM 
there  might  be  edUio  tnstrumenUMrum^  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  cause,  because  there  was  no 
danger  of  peijury,  upon  the  proof  of  such  docd- 
riotts  instruments.** —  [Peijury  and  subomatioB 
they  therefore  regard  as  more  probable  tlnn  tiie 
honest  need  of  counter-evidence  or  ooanteranMw 
rogation.  If  this  were  right,  this  should  be  a  bv 
to  all  titftff  trials.] 

P.  127— ''  The  fiur  examination  by  commis. 
sinners  is  not  to  a4joum  without  neonrity;  be- 
cause that  would  be  to  harass  the  defendant  bry 
oblighighhn  to  travel  fVomplaee  to  place  to  cnMs- 

examine. And  this  afl&ir  most  be  pcrfesnied 

as  fitf  as  poMiUe  uno  adv,  that  there  be  aa  Ititfe 
oppOTtnnity  as  posrible  to  divulge  the  dooaitiooi^ 
that  neither  siae  may  better  (he  proot*' 

P.  131  — '<  If  due  notice  be  given,  one  wid» 
proceeds  and  examines  his  witnessest  the  other, 
if  he  does  not  examine,  shall  not  have  a  ncv 
commission,  unless  affidavit  be  made  af  sane 
reasonable  cause  of  his  noo-attcndance,  and  thut 
neither  the  party  who  did  not  examine,  nor  aajr 
for  him,  or  by  his  direction  or  knowledge.  Iim 
seen,  heard,  or  been  hiformed  of  the  deposttkios 
taken,  or  any  part  of  them,  nor  willhigiy  wiH 
see,  &C.  till  he  nas  examined,  or  tin  pab&atidB: 
this  is,  that  the  defendant  may  not  iMvean  offiev- 
tunity  of  knowing  wiiat  has  been  proved  far  tlM 
plaintiff,  and  so  be  able  to  cooteat  it.** 

P.  137—"  If  it  shaU  appear  to  the  alnr^  by 
affidavit  or  certificate  of  the  pUuntiff*s,  that  die 
defendant's  commissioners  attended  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  execution  of  the  < 
and  never  exliibited  anyinti 


case,  the  eourt  will  never  giant  the  * 
another  commission,  and  he  must  take  it  fiv  Ui 
pains;  since  he  Uy  upon  the  watdi  and  catch, 
only  to  see  what  tbe  plahitiff  proved,  and  then, 
at  anodier  commission,  to  exhibit  interrofatoriea 
adapted  to  such  matters  and  oueations  aa  raiglit 
tend  to  overdnow  all  that  lie  fiad  donet  aadhe 
shall  never  be  admitted  to  have  thir  uatak  ad- 
vantsge  over  his  adversary ;  for  if  be  is  admitssd, 
after  having  knowledse  of  all  that  his  advosaiy 
has  proved,  to  exhibit  interrogatories,  he  may 
easily  conceive  what  interrogatories  to  exhibit, 
and  how  to  hit  the  bird  in  tfie  eye.** 

P.  138_'^  And  care  must  be  taken  (if  a  new 
commission  is  granted)  that  neither  party  add  so 
or  alter  then  interrogatories  t  th^  must  examine 
upon  the  old  interrogatories,  which  wete  exhi. 
bited  at  the  former  commission,  and  are  not  to 
add  any  new  ones  without  special  leave  ftom  the 
court ;  and  they  are  to  be  settled  by  a  master,  and 
are  never  done  but  in  extrMrdinaiy  i        ~ 
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The  notion  tliat  seems  to  be  implied,  and 
in  a  manner  assumed,  in  this  arrangement,  and 
the  reasoning  by  which  it  is  supported,  is  cu- 
rious enough.  It  is,  that  there  exists  a  sort 
of  natural  fund  of  evidence,  upon  which  it  is 
in  every  man's  power  to  draw  fo^any  quantity 
for  which  he  happens  to  have  a  demand :  or 
else,  that  every  man  possesses  a  sort  of  manu- 
&ctory  of  evidence,  in  which  it  depends  upon 
himself  to  manu&cture  at  any  time  whatso- 
ever quantity  of  the  article  he  has  occasion 
for,  for  his  own  use. 

This  unlimited  fund  of  evidence — of  what 
sort  is  it  supposed  to  be  ? — true  and  relevant 
evidence,  or  false  evidence  ?  If  true  and  re- 
levant, what  advantage  did  the  legislator  pro- 
pose to  justice  from  tiie  suppression  of  it?  If 
&l8e  evidence,  what  is  there  in  this  arrange- 
ment that  can  tend  to  discourage  the  manu- 
ftcture  ?  The  party  who,  in  consequence  of 
what  be  has  heard  of  the  evidence  (true  or 
&lse)  that  haa  been  produced  by  his  adversary, 
Bets  about  the  production  of  fiilse  evidence, 
has  ^erefore  as  well  the  will  as  the  power  to 
mmu&cture  fiilse  evidence — whatever  fidse 
evidence  suits  his  purpose.  What  a  suppo- 
sition I  and  where  is  it  that  anything  can  be 
found  to  countenance  it  ? 

Will  it  be  denied  that  true  evidence  is 
rather  more  frequent,  and  more  easy  to  ob- 
tain, than  felse  evidence  ?  But  if  so,  the 
evidence  suppressed  by  the  arrangement  in 
question  is  more  likely  to  be  true  than  fisdse. 
Is  it,  that  evidence  is  more  likely  to  be  Mse 
than  true  ?  and  being  &lse,  to  be  deceptitious  ? 
If  this  theory  were  correct,  the  practical  in- 
ference would  be,  that  the  best  course  to 
take  would  be  never  to  receive  any  evidence 
stall 

In  the  criminal  branch,  the  open  inquiry  is 
regularly  preceded  by  a  secret  one.*  To  what 
use  the  secrecy  here  ?  Oh,  it  had  once  a  use, 
though  the  use  is  gone :  —  no  matter,  it  is 
not  Uie  less  admirable. 


P.  14I_^  And  since  the  very  life  and  vitals  of 
almost  eveiy  cause,  and  of  every  man's  property, 
Ba  in  keeping  dose,  and  secreting  his  evidence, 
tniafter  the  depositions  are pubhshed,  because 
wn  that  there  is  an  end  of  examining.*' 

P.  144— ^*  Neither  the  examioatioos  nor  depo* 
atloosL  which  are  taken  by  commisskm.  can  be 
pabllthed  in  any  case  whatsoever,  till  publicatk>n 
»  duly  p^sed  by  role  in  the  office,  or  by  motion 
«  peutfoo ;  for  it  may  be  done  cither  way." 

P.  146—**  And  in  this  case  the  phuntin  or  de- 
loidaotr  M  the  casefalls  out)  must  make  oath,and 
{onnmhis  derk  ha  court,  or  solicitor,  *  that  they 
^Te  neither  seen,  heard,  read,  or  been  informed 
of  any  of  the  contents  of  the  depositions  taken 
in  thit  cause;  nor  will  they  hear,  sec,  read,  or  be 
informed  of  the  same,  tul  publication  is  duly 
pwed  in  the  cause.'  Andu  pon  such  affidavit  it 
■wuil  for  the  court  to  enlarpe  publication,  and 
tPyt  the  party  an  opportunity  to  txaminc  hla 
witneMes.** 

•  Oraod  jury. 


The  use  of  the  secrecy  having  for  centuries 
been  lost  (lost  without  being  missed  by  any- 
body,) the  secrecy  itself  continues.  What  is 
the  consequence?  In  the  seat  of  secrecy, 
what  could  not  but  be  the  consequence,  — 
despotism :  in  another  place,  caprice,  in  this 
or  that  odd  corner  of  the  field  of  judicature, 
taking  upon  itself  to  controul  that  despotism 
—  caprice,  acting  without  rule,  and  tolerated 
(though  not  always  vrithout  grumbling)  be- 
cause despotism  jostled  and  counteracted  by 
caprice,  is  better  than  despotism  pure  and 
simple.  Would  informations  in  any  case  be 
endurable,  if,  in  that  same  case,  grand  juries 
were  not  a  source  of  impunity,  an  obstruction 
in  the  wapr  of  justice  ? 

The  onginal  purpose  of  this  secrecy  was,  to 
avoid  diviUging  to  the  defendant  the  evidence 
that  might  come  to  be  produced  against  him 
in  the  definitive  inquiry  (called  the  trial)  be- 
fore the  petty  jury.  Not  divulge  it  to  him  ? 
why  not  ?  Lest,  by  absconding,  he  should 
elude  the  hands  of  justice.  Observe,  that  at 
this  period  he  has  already  heard  the  evidence 
against  him,  defended  himself  against  it  as 
well  as  he  has  been  able,  and  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  justice. 

Another  case  of  secrecy  at  common  law  is 
that  of  the  examination  of  a  married  woman, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  joining  with  her  hus- 
band in  the  alienation  o£  a  landed  estate  held 
by  them  in  her  ri^ht.  This  in  itself  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  judicature.  But  some  cen- 
turies ago,  the  judges  of  one  of  the  great 
courts  of  Westminster-Hall  (the  Common 
Pleas)  having  contrived  to  introduce  them- 
selves into  a  share  of  that  sort  of  business, 
which  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  performed 
by  notaries  who  are  not  attorneys,  and  m 
Britain  by.  attorneys,  —  the  ceremony  thus 
described  has  been  introduced  accordingly 
into  the  list  of  the  ceremonies  performed  by  a 
judge.  Whatsoever  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  it,  the  effect  is  innoxious  (at  least  if  the 
expense  and  vexatibn  of  personal  attendance 
be  laid  out  of  the  question,)  and  what  was 
probably  the  object  is  laudi^le :  the  property 
originating  with  the  wife,  Hit  object  was  to 
ascertain  that  her  consent  to  the  parting  witli 
it  was  free,  not  extorted  by  iU  usage. 

The  veil  of  secrecy  is  tbrown  over  exami- 
nations and  other  inquiries,  as  carried  on  in 
the  common-law  courts,  as  well  as  in  the 
equity  courts,  b^  the  sort  of  subordinate  judge 
ctdled  in  most  instances  the  Master — in  the 
other  instances,  designated  by  some  other 
name  which  is  regarded  as  synonymous.f 

The  matters  of  fact  inquired  into  by  this 
sort  of  subordinate  judge,  are  in  general  such 
as  are  regarded  but  as  accidental  with  rela- 
tion to  the  principal  matters  on  which  the 

t  On  the  equity  side  of  the  court  of  Exche- 

?uer,the  Deputy  Remembrancer;  in  theCommoa 
*kas,  tb;;  ProthonoCary. 
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cause  hinges,  and  wbich  form  the  subject  of 
the  ultimate  decision  pronounced  by  the  prin- 
cipal judge  or  judges. 

The  business  of  the  examiner  so  denomi- 
nated— of  the  subordinate,  who,  sitting  in 
the  office  called  the  examiner's  office,  collects 
the  personal  evidence  —  is  confined  altoge- 
tiier  to  that  narrow  function.  By  him  the 
evidence  is  collected,  but  it  belongs  not  to 
him  to  pronounce  any  decision  grounded  on 
it.  Were  he  not  to  commit  the  testimony  to 
writing,  his  operations  would  have  neither 
object  nor  effect 

Not  so  the  Master.  To  pronounce  decisions 
is  the  principal  function  of  his  office :  another 
function,  subservient  to  the  former,  is  the 
making  inquiry  into  the  natters  of  het  on 
which  these  decisions  are  to  be  grounded.  Of 
the  testimony  relative  to  these  matters  of  fitct, 
that  he  should  commit  to  writing  minutes  of 
some  sort  or  other  (possibly  and  eventuaUy 
for  his  justification,  but  at  all  times  for  the 
assistance  of  his  own  recollection)  may  na- 
turally, or  rather  must  necessarily,  be  pre- 
sumed. In  the  present  instance,  however, 
everything  of  this  sort  is  left  to  diance.  For 
any  genend  proposition  expressive  of  the  state 
of  the  law  or  the  practice  on  this  head,  no 
sufficient  warrant  is  to  be  found  in  any  printed 
book  of  law.  How  should  there  ?  Operations 
wUch  are  left  throughout  to  be  the  sport  of 
diance,  how  should  they  in  any  way  form  the 
subject  of  a  rule  ? 

A  cause,  on  the  occasion  of  which  the  tes- 
timony, after  having  been  extracted  and  col- 
lected in  the  sunshine  of  publidty,  is  carefully 
committed  to  writing  by  judges  of  the  highest 
rank,  may  be  to  any  degree  destitute  of  im- 
portance. A  decision  adjudging  to  the  plain- 
tiff, in  the  name  of  damages,  ^e  sum  of  one 
shilling  (a  fiaetion  of  the  value  of  one  day's 
labour  of  an  ordinary  labourer)  is  in  every 
day's  experience :  a  dedsion  adjudging  to  him 
no  more  than  the  forty-eighth  part  of  that 
sum,  is  not  without  example. 

A  cause,  on  the  occasion  of  which  the  tes- 
timony (after  having  been  extracted  and 
collected,  in  the  darfaiess  of  a  small  sitting 
room,  by  judges  of  too  low  a  rank  to  be 
spoken  of  under  that  respected  name)  is 
either  committed  or  not  conumtted  to  wri- 
ting, — and  (if  in  any  form)  in  a  form  more 
or  less  adequate  or  inadequate  to  the  purpose, 
as  indolence,  caprice,  or  any  other  motive 
may  have  prescribed,  — may  be  important  to 
any  the  highest  degree  of  importance — at 
least  of  pecuniary  importance. 

In  the  case  of  the  inquiry  carried  on  as 
above  in  the  examiner's  office,  secrecy  (as 
hath  already  been  mentioned)  is  an  object 
expressly  avowed,  and  anxiously  provided 
for.  With  a  degree  of  strictness  not  much  less 
anxious  than  that  which  is  observed  onlthe  oc- 
casion of  those  spontaneous  and  confessional 


declarations  which  in  some  countries  refigioB 
is  considered  as  prescribing,  the  door  b  avow- 
edly shut  against  the  public  at  large  —  againi 
every  person  besides  the  two  necessary  sc- 
tors  in  ^e  forensic  drama — ^the  examiner  sni 
the  examinee^ 

In  the  case  of  the  inquiry  carried  on  be- 
fore a  Master,  no  traces  of  any  such  snxicty 
are  to  be  found  anywhere  in  print ;  no  ta- 
thoritative  pditical  bar,  visiUe  in  that  fors^ 
has  been  opposed  to  the  entrance  of  mised- 
laneous  visitors.  Bars  of  the  phvaicsl  dam 
(such,  for  example,  as  bride  walla)  are,  how- 
ever, not  less  efficadous ;  and  of  these  there 
is  no  want.  The  walls  wfaidi  bound  a  wpate 
in  which  not  more  than  twenty  persons  can 
find  standing  room,  are  at  least  as  peremptoiy 
a  bar  to  the  admisdon  of  three  score,  as  say 
act  that  was  ever  printed  in  tlie  statute  book, 
or  any  proclamation  that  waa  ever  inserted 
in  the  Gazette. 

An  experiment  I  diodd  not  choose  tomske, 
is  the  attempt  to  gain  admission  into  a  ose- 
ter's  office,  not  being  attorney,  or  advocate, 
or  witness  about  to  be  examined  in  the  cause. 
Courts  of  justice  —  Englidi  courts  of  jostiee 
(as  any  English  lawyer  will  be  ready  to  si- 
sure  you)  are  always  open :  but  an  argtmieat 
Idiould  notdiooseto  payfor,  isanafgumest 
on  the  question,  whether  in  this  senses  ose- 
ter's  office  is  or  is  not  aoourt  of  justice. 

In  ecclesiastical  court  procedure,  ^atn,  ss 
in  equity  procedure,  all  is  darkness.  Why?— 
because  in  those  courts  of  narrow  juris£ctioo 
the  demand  for  secrecy  is  particularly  Dtfeat  ? 
Not  for  any  such  cause,  most  surdy:  tbst 
cause  would  be  a  rational  one.  It  is  becaaw 
this  smaller  branch,  as  wdl  as  the  laiger,  wsi 
imported  ready-grown  fitm  the  Roman  world. 
In  both  instances,  who  were  the  importer!? 
Men  who,  whaterer  was  the  cause,  feved 
darkness  bett^  than  light. 

Within  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  ve 
induded  causes  relative  to  adultenr :  sad  in 
these  causes  is  not  the  peace  and  lioiiosr  of 
families  concerned  ?  Yes,  surely,  if  b  say. 
Here,  then,  at  least  (it  may  be  added)  n  aoc 
tiie  vdl  of  secrecv  well  applied?  applied  for- 
tunatdy  at  least,  if  not  wisely  ?  Yes,  verflr, 
if  it  were  applied  to  any  effect.  Butisit?To 
the  delivery  of  the  evidence,  the  public  it 
not  admitted,  because  it  would  beagunstcas- 
tora  and  against  prindple.  But  the  erideocc 
when  delivered,  is  made  public — as  public  ss 
the  press  can  make  it  T^^iile  concealed,  it  if 
not  because  concealment  is  fovourable  to  de- 
cency :  when  made  public,  it^  is  not  beesnse 
publidty  is  fiivourable  to  justice.  Wbes 
concealed,  it  is  not  because  judges  have  re- 
gard to  fiunily  peace,  to  female  honour,  or 
to  decency ;  but  because  judges,  or  those  wko 
act  under  judges,  have  a  regard  for  trsde. 
The  secrets  of  the  Arches  are  opened  by  tbe 
same  key— .the  same  patent  key— by  which 
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the  oourts  in  Westminiter  and  Guildhall  are 
dosed. 

There  are  moral  obstacles,  and  there  are 
physical  ones — there  are  prohibitions,  and 
there  are  stone  walls :  the  walls  are  of  ra- 
ther the  firmer  texture.  In  the  highest  cri- 
mmal  court,  the  King's  Bench,  when  the 
doors  are  not  shut,  the  proceedings  are  said 
to  be  public :  and  when  in  a  popular  mood, 
nagnificent  are  the  eulogiums  pronounced 
CD  the  publicity  by  learned  judges.  When 
the  doors  are  not  shut,  the  proceedings  are 
said  to  be  public :  but  withui  these  doors, 
in  what  numbers  it  is  possible  for  men  to 
come,  or  (being  come)  to  hear,  is  not  worth 
thinldng  o£  When  tiie  doors  are  not  shut, 
the  proceedings  are  said  to  be  public :  and 
to  are  they  when  the  doors  are  shut,  so  long 
u  it  is  in  the  power  of  money  to  open  them. 
Would  you  know  what  becomes  of  the 
mone^?  Ask  the  door-keeper,  or  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice :  the  door-keeper,  who  either 
keeps  the  money  or  pays  it  over ;  the  judge, 
who  either  gives  the  place  or  sells  it. 

So  much  for  that  branch  of  publicity  which 
consists  in  the  admission  of  spectators  into 
the  theatre  of  justice.  Neirt,  as  to  that 
which  consists  in  the  printed  publicatbn  of 
the  whde  of  the  proceedings,  including  at 
soy  rate  the  evidence ; — puMication  of  the 
trUlf  as  we  say  in  English.  In  that  part 
of  the  cause  wmch  is  aSied  the  trial,  is  con- 
tained ^witii  scarce  an  accidental  exception) 
as  muoi  of  it  as  is  capable  of  exciting,  on 
the  part  of  a  non-professional  reader,  the 
least  particle  of  interest :  all  the  rest  of  the 
prooeedudgs  b^ng  of  a  nature  common  to 
•U  causes  of  that  dass,  and  not  contributing 
to  add  to  the  ccmception  of  the  characteris- 
tic fiestures  of  the  individual  cause.  In  this 
^ocoment  are  exhibited ;  —  I.  The  cause  of 
action,  as  set  forth  in  the  declaration  or  in- 
dictment, according  as  the  cause  belongs  to 
the  non-penal  or  penal  class ;  2.  The  evi- 
dence, as  contained  in  the  questions  put  to 
the  witnesses,  whether  by  advocates,  judge, 
or  jurymen,  and  the  answers  given  in  conse- 
quence; 3.  The  arguments  of  the  advocates 
on  both  sides ;  4.  The  substance  of  the  evi- 
<lence  as  recapitulated  by  the  judge,  with  any 
iuch  observations  as  he  thinks  fit  to  make 
on  it,  for  the  instruction  of  the  jury. 

In  England,  the  fiiculty  of  printing  and 
publishing  the  trial,  as  thus  explained,  is,  in 
the  instance  of  all  causes  at  the  hearing  of 
whidi  the  public  is  permitted  to  be  present, 
open  to  any  person  who  may  find  himself 
<^w■ed  to  exerdse  it.  It  is  exercised  as  of- 
ten as  (in  the  instance  of  a  party  concerned) 
the  care  of  his  reputation,  or  (in  the  instance 
of  a  bookseller  or  reporter)  tilie  prospect  of 
P^t,  presents  an  adequate  inducement  — 
an  mddent  that  firequently  does  happen,  and 
■^  happen  in  any  case,  for  any  assurance 


that  any  person  interested  in  the  concealment 
of  improbity  or  negligence  or  imbecility  could 
ever  give  himself  to  the  contrary.  Indusway^ 
not  only  the  parties  to  the  cause  are  upon 
their  trial  before  the  bar  of  the  public,  but 
all  the  other  actors  in  the  drama :  witnesses, 
advocates,  jurymen,  and  judges. 

The  fixation  of  the  evidence  in  this  way, 
by  signs  of  an  unevanescent  and  imperishable 
nature,  afibrds  (it  is  evident)  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  expression  a  much  more  permanent 
security  than  could  be  afibrded  by  the  mere 
publidty  of  the  transaction — by  the  fiusulty 
afibrded  to  the  public  at  large  of  catching  by 
the  ear  such  a  transient  impression  as  that 
organ  is  capable  of  recdving.  Expense  apart, 
the  thing  to  be  desired  would  be,  that  such 
complete  publication  should  take  place  in 
every  case.  In  the  bulk  of  cases,  tiie  mag. 
nitude  of  the  expense  operates  as  a  bar :  but, 
by  a  happy  coinddence,  the  more  important 
the  cause,  the  better  the  diance  it  possesses 
of  obtiuning  this  matchless  security  for  pro- 
priety of  conduct  on  the  part  of  all  persons 
in  any  way  concerned  in  it. 

In  this  country,  an  account,  more  or  less 
particular,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  prindpal 
courts  of  justice,  has,  for  many  years  past, 
formed  a  constant  ingredient  in  the  compod- 
tion  of  a  newspaper.  The  degree  of  interest 
likely  to  be  taken  by  the  public,  is  in  this 
case  the  natural  measure  of  the  space  allowed 
to  the  history  of  each  cause.  Wherever,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculation  made  by  commercial 
speculation,  the  degree  of  interest  promises 
to  spread  to  a  certain  extent,  the  history  of 
each  cause  forms  a  separate  publication. 

The  causes  whidi  serve  to  hold  up  to  the 
view  of  the  public  the  conduct  of  the  public 
fonctionaries,  are  among  those  by  which  the 
most  extendve  interest  wiU  naturally  be  ex- 
dted. 

Thus  intimate  is  the  connexion  between 
intelligence,  curionty,  opulence,  morality,  li- 
berty, and  justice. 

Another  advantage  of  this  publidty,  and 
one  that  applies  more  directly  to  the  present 
head,  is  the  chance  it  affords  to  justice,  of 
receiving  fi'om  hands  individually  unknown, 
ulterior  evidence ;  for  the  supply  of  any  defi- 
dency,  or  confotation  of  any  felsehood,  which 
inadvertency  or  mendadty  may  have  left  or 
introduced.  In  this  way,  though  it  fomishes 
not  altogether  the  same  inducement — (the 
motive  grounded  on  the  religious  sanction,) 
it  may  be  capable  of  answering  in  other  re- 
spects (and  if  with  less  eflftcacy,  on  the  other 
hand  with  less  danger)  the  purpose  of  the 
French  Mordtoire, 

Such  might  be  the  use  made  of  it:  and  by 
this  means,  in  penal  causes  of  the  two  highest 
classes,  a  powerful  barrier  might  be  erected 
against  the  influx  of  that  most  copious  of  all 
causes  of  mendadty  and  coniequent  impunity. 
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aHbi  evidence.    Bat  as  mattere  itaiid  at  pre- 
sent, the  rule  whidi  forbids  new  trial*  in  this 


*  In  Eofflish  criminal  law,  two  qmosite,  but 
alike  baneful,  principles,  —  one  of  thoughtless 
cruelty,  the  other  of  eqnallj  thoughtless  laxity, 
—  are  constantly  at  work  to|[etfaer:  the  one  in- 
fusing its  poison  into  IcgislatioB,  the  other  into 
judicature — the  one  inimical  to  all  enlightened 
policy,  the  other  to  all  substantial  justice. 

By  the  one,  —  at  the  sugsestion  of  some  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  leguTature,  engrossed  bv 
the  view  of  some  narrow  otj^ct,  without  so  much 
as  a  thouffht  about  any  that  are  on  one  side  of  it, 
— penal  uws  are  heaped  upon  penal  laws,  in  a 
progression  the  ultimate  tendency  of  which  is  to 
extend  to  all  cases  a  mode  of  punishment  too 
radically  incongruous  to  be  fit  to  be  employed  in 
any.  Between  delinquency  and  punishment*  be- 
tween temptation  and  check,  between  impelling 
causes  ana  restraining  causes,  between  delin- 
quency and  delinquency,  between  mischief  and 
mischief,  — on  these  ana  the  like  occasions,  not 
the  faintest  idea  of  proportion  seems  ever  to  have 
made  its  way  into  those  seats  of  public  sapience. 
In  this  state  of  things,  if  a  mark  which  is  never 
aimed  at  should  not  unfrequently  be  missed,  the 
wonder  will  not  be  great 

The  other  prindjue  is  employed,  in  the  hands 
of  the  judge,  to  frustrate  the  laws  altogether,  by 
preventbg  them  from  beinff  executed :  it  is  the 
principle  which  will  be  so  onen  spoken  of  in  this 
work,  under  the  name  of  the  pnndple  of  nulli- 
fication; and  iu  instruments  are  quirks,  or  (as 
they  are  generally  called)  decisions  on  grounds 
foreign  to  the  morits. 

Each,  as  if  by  consent,  with  blind  and  wav- 
ward  industry,  tampers  in  his  own  way  with  the 
cords  that  bmd  society  together:  the  legislator 
in  straining  them,  the  judge  in  fretting  and  en- 
feebling them :  and  the  faiiuier  the  advance  made 
in  the  system  of  indiscriminating  tension,  the 
stronger  the  passion,  and  the  more  plausible  the 
pretence,  for  equally  indiscriminating  and  still 
more  extensive  rdaxation.  The  two  function- 
aries, playing  a  seemingly  adverse  part,  each  in 
pursuit  of  his  own  narrow  and  sinister  interest, 
play  in  fact  (with  or  without  thinking  of  it)  into 
each  other's  hands.  The  one  obtains  the  praise 
of  wisdom,  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  enlarged  and 
consistent  policy — the  other  the  praise  of  huma- 
nity and  science,  and  at  no  greater  expense  than 
the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice 
and  public  security. 

Partly  to  thib  desire  of  ill-eamed  popularity, 
partly  to  the  habit  of  blind  adherence  to  blindly 
established  rules,  may  be  asaibed  the  maxim 
which  declares,  that  when  the  proceedings  of  one 
trial  have  not  been  suflldent  to  wsnant  the  con- 
viction of  a  prisoner,  there  shall  never  be  another. 
If  neither  truth  nor  iustice  were  of  any  value, 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  this  rule :  but, 
supposing  either  to  be  worth  caring  for,  the  mis- 
chievousness,  as  well  as  absurdity  of  it,  will  be 
equally  incontestible. 

Completeness  of  the  mass  of  evidence  is  a  point 
no  less  essential  than  correctness.  It  is  accord- 
ingly an  object  at  which,  by  cross-examination 
and  a  variety  of  other  means,  English  procedure 
never  ceases  to  aim:  except  in  so  for  as  its  en- 
deavouni  are  stopped  and  diverted  by  some  blind 
and  sinister  pr^udice.  In  cases  not  penal  (except 
as  excepted  ~  for  in  English  jurisprudence  no 
general  proposition  is  true  till  after  an  indeter- 


the  most  important  clasB  of  causes,  preveats 
the  application  of  the  principle  to  this  ms 


ndnable  list  of  exceptions  has  been  taken  out  of 
it)  —  in  cases  not  penal,  to  whichsoever  side  the 
result  of  one  trial  nas  been  fovourable,  the  door 
is  open  to  another.  In  criminal  cases,  no:  this 
mustnotbe.  If  a  guilty  man  has  in  this  way  1 
let  loose,  there  is  no  harm  done:  so  he  iii]_ 
have  been  by  a  thousand  other  causes,  nooe'td 
them  having,  or  so  much  as  professing  to  have, 
any  regard  or  relation  to  the  merits.  If  a  man 
not  guilty  has  been  convicted,  —  no,  not  then 
neither :  ne  is  to  be  saved  or  not,  as  ne  can  find 
favour:  the  credit  of  saving  him  is  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  open  and  discerning  justice, 
and  made  a  perquisite  of,  for  the  benefit  of  secret 
yet  ostentatious  mercy.  As  if  every  praise  be- 
stowed on  mercy  were  not  purloined  from  ^tioe: 
as  if  the  very  distinction  between  justice  and 


mercy  had  anything  but  blindness  axid  i 
for  its  source ;  as  if  such  mercy  were  anything 
better  than  tyranny,  with  hypoaisy  for  a  eovcr- 
ing  to  it. 
The! 


ways  in  which  justice  may  1 
day  is,  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  i 
tality  of  this  rule,  are  infinite.  Papers  for  the 
moment  put  out  of  the  way  —  witnesses  locked 
up,  kept  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  sent  away  on 
fools*  errands,  or  misinformed  as  to  the  appoiiited 
day  or  hour — and  so  forth. 

Two  sorts  of  occasions  alone  shall  here  be 
brought  to  view  in  any  detail;  partly  on  acoouDt 
of  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  partly  on 
account  or  the  uidlity,  as  weU  as  the  imperative 
propriety,  of  obviating  them.  One  b  the  case  of 
character  evidence — an  artide  to  be  heidnaflcr 
spoken  of  in  the  character  of  a  spedes  of  drcoBfe 
stantial  evidence.  The  incondusiveness  of  it  in 
some  cases,  the  importance  of  it  in  others,  wOl 
be  folly  brought  to  view.  The  dmimsiance 
which  oills  for  the  mention  of  it  for  the  present 
purpose,  is  the  encouragement  afforded  to  men- 
dacious evidence  of  this  description  by  the  adhe- 
rence to  the  above  blind  rule.  A  good  charaoer 
is  given  to  a  guilty  defendant  by  acoomplkes, 
whose  character,  bdng  inscrutable,  must  be  taken 
for  good.  The  defendant  is  a  thief;  and  the  le- 
cdvers,  who  are  his  customers,  come  with  a  pa- 
negyric on  his  honesty.  What  risk  is  enoountqed 
by  such  evidence  ?  what  door  is  left  open  for  the 
detection  of  it  —  especially  at  the  only  period 
when  detection  would  come  in  time  ?  To  both 
questions,  the  answer  is  in  the  negative.  To  the 
purpose  of  the  conviction  of  the  guilty  principal, 
—  after  the  verdict  by  which  he  stands  acquitted, 
the  clearest  proof  of  the  worthlessness  of  the 
eulogist,  the  accomplice,  would  ooooe  loo  late. 
As  to  punishment  for  this  spedca  of  meadadooB 
testimony,  it  is,  at  any  cau,  without  eiamplf. 
To  convia  a  man  of  roendadty,  for  an  opimon 
(however  false)  delivered  in  goieral  terms,  —  to 
warrant  on  the  part  or  the  judge  a  persuasioa 
adequate  to  diat  purpose, — is  not  in  itself  an 
eanrtask. 

The  other  case  is  that  of  ofilt  evidence  (aa 
abovCi)  Here,  the  evidence  being  in  its  nature 
so  much  the  more  oondusive,  the  mischievoua- 
ness  of  the  factitious  bar  opposed  to  the  proof  of 
ito  falsity  (where  it  happens  to  be  false)  it  the 
more  serious  and  the  more  palpable.  Convicti*in, 
as  for  the  mendadty,  would  here  indeed,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  as  easy  and  compayativdy 
oertain  (understand  always  in  oMe  or  piosecu-> 
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— prerents  tlie  deriving  of  any  advantige 
to  justice  from  tbis  source.  To  point  out  a 
remedy  for  that  mischief,  and  (what  is  of 
much  more  difficulty)  to  inquire  whether  the 
remedy,  which  is  obvious  enough,  would  be 
worth  the  purchase,  —  belongs  to  another 
Book,* 

Such  as  our  exigencies  are,  such  is  our  no- 
mendature.  For  aHbi  eridence — a  branch  of 
perjury  sj^nging  out  of  EngUsh  procedure — 
English  jurisprudence,  and  that  alone,  affords 
a  fiuniliar  name.  At  the  expense  of  delay, 
whidi,  in  the  system  of  Roman  procedure, 
has  no  bounds,  that  system  frees  itsetf  from 
this  source  of  undue  acquittal  and  impunity. 
Were  a  guilty  defendant  to  attempt  to  prove 
the  impossibility  of  his  crime  by  Ins  distance 
from  the  spot — the  prosecutor,  convinced  of 
the  fiilsity  of  this  evidence  by  the  true  evi- 
dence which  it  contradicts,  would  not  fiul 
either  to  demand  or  to  obtahi  the  time  requi- 
■te  for  the  confotation  of  it. 

In  France,  even  under  the  ancien  rfgime,  a 
custom  prevailed  which  could  not  but  have 
operated  in  a  very  considerable  degree  as  a 
saccedaneum  to  &e  constant  pubUdty  and 
frequent  publication  of  the  English  trials.  I 
mean  that  of  printing  memoire*  in  every  stage 
of  a  cause,  and  even  before  the  commence- 

tion,)  as  hi  the  other  it  is  difficult  and  precarious. 
Bat.  for  the  vexation  and  expense  of  prosecutinff 
fcr  diis  excretitious  crime,  who  is  there  that  shaU 
find  adequate  motives  ?  Ndther  public  spirit. 
Mtt  even  venffeance,  are  in  general  found  equal 
to  such  a  task.  A  prosecution  of  this  sort  is,  if 
not  altogether  without  example,  extremdy  rare ; 
while,  unhappily,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
the  offence. 

Meantime,  although  punishment  as  for  the 
penary  were  actually  to  take  place,  the  conviction 
of  th&  criminal  in  whose  favour  it  was  uttered, 
snd  bv  whom  or  in  whose  behalf  it  was  suborned, 
^9sM.  be  never  the  nearer.  Had  the  crime  been 
a  nofi.penal  one,  uid  the  matter  in  dispute  some 
pettf  nght  of  property,  yes  x  but  upon  a  criminal, 
the  lawt  are  to  go  unexecuted,  rather  than  that, 
to  the  two  superauous  inquiries  that  have  been 
*^  a  necessary  one  should  require  to  ^  super- 
added. 

In  regard  to  remedies. — two,  equally  obvious, 
l^nsent  themselves ;  each  alike  applicable  to  both 
theie  roedcs  of  drcumstontial  evidence. 

Onelt,  -.in  case  of  the  acquittal  of  a  prisoner 
<n  the  ground  of  such  evidence,  the  rendtfing  the 
acquittal  provisional  t — reversible  on  subsequent 


Do^oe  to  be  given  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
so  intended  to  be  produced,  and  of  the  persons  of 
2^noie  testhnony  it  is  to  consist.  Astothecom- 
bmation  of  these  two  securities,  or  the  option  to 
Pomade  between  them,  these  are  among  the 
"Pia  which  bekng  not  to  evidence,  but  to  pr(h 
eedvre, 

•  Book  V.  CireumttanHai;  Chap.  XVI.  /m- 
P^obabiUly  and  impoesibUU^;  Section  11,  JUbi 
'^vwenoe* 


ment  of  it :  widmoireM  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
parties,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  the 
body  of  the  pubHc  the  grounds  of  their  seve- 
ral pretensions.  If  at  the  time  of  the  publi- 
cation of  a  mhwhre  of  this  sort,  a  decision 
had  already  been  given  by  a  court  of  the  first 
instance,  the  evidence  would  of  course  be 
exhibited  and  commented  upon :  and  by  this 
means,  supposing  st^otres  published  on  both 
sides  (as  would  naturally  be  the  case,)  the 
effect,  and  in  some  respects  more  than  the 
effect,  of  an  EngUslutrial,  would  be  produced. 
Supposing  even  the  publication  of  the  me- 
isotre  antecedent  to  the  commencement  of  the 
cause,  the  attention  of  the  public  would  at 
any  rate  be  drawn  to  it,  and  a  guard  be  thus 
set  upon  the  probity  of  the  judge. 

A  drcumstanoe  that  rendered  the  demand 
for  this  guard  more  particularly  urgent,  was 
the  practice  of  soUtkutitn —  a  practice  not 
only  tt^erated,  but  in  a  manner  necessitated ; 
by  which  was  meant  that  of  paying  a  visit  to 
the  judge,  oat  of  court  and  in  secret,  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  his  fovour,  and  beg  his  vote 
and  interest  in  fovour  of  the  solidtant  or  his 
friend.  Money,  or  anything  to  be  bought  for 
money,  was  not  to  be  offered :  but  neither 
sex  was  excluded,  dtber  by  law  or  custom ; 
and  the  advantage  afforded  by  beauty  on  such 
occasions  was  too  palpable  to  be  neglected, 
and  too  notorious  to  be  denied.  The  other 
circumstances  contributed  to  enhance  the 
mischief :  the  tumultuous  multitude  of  the 
judges,  a  circumstance  by  which  the  idea  of 
mdividual  responsibility  was  in  a  manner  ob- 
literated ;  the  common  interest  possessed  by 
the  judges  of  a  superior  court  as  members 
of  a  political  body ;  and  the  constitution  of 
the  state,  which  exempted  them  from  any 
such  prosecutions  as  thist  which,  under  the 
name  of  impeachment,  English  judges  are 
exposed  to  undergo,  at  the  instance  of  one 
of  the  three  branches  of  the  sovereign  body, 
with  the  members  of  the  others  for  their 
judges. 

In  England,  if  a  man  who  had  a  cause  de- 
pending before  a  judge  should  have  the  option 
forced  upon  him,  either  to  spit  in  the  judge's 
face,  or  to  wait  upon  him  to  solidt  him  in  the 
ci-devant  French  style,  he  would  probably 
choose  the  first  mode  of  helping  his  cause  as 
the  least  dangerous  of  the  two.  I  can  speak 
only  from  conjecture :  for,  as  both  compli- 
ments are  equally  unexampled,  it  b  impossible 
to  speak  from  experience. 

In  England,  publications  of  the  cases  of 
litigant  parties  are  altogether  unusual ;  and, 
if  ^stributed  for  any  such  piu'pose  as  that  of 
influencing  the  decision  of  the  jury,  would 
be  liable  to  be  ^eated  on  the  footing  of  an 
offence  against  justice.  The  censure  thus 
passed  upon  the  practice  in  England  is  ground, 
ed  on  reasons  which  pass  no  condemnation 
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on  the  practice  jutt  described  as  prevailing 
formerly  in  Prance :  — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  in  England  there  is  no 
such  demand  and  use  for  it  as  that  which  has 
already  been  exhibited  as  resulting  from  it 
in  Prance.  No  solicitations:  judges  acting 
singly,  whose  conduct,  without  the  need  of 
any  such  occasional  lights,  is  transparent  on 
every  occasion  and  on  every  point. 

2.  In  England,  the  ground  for  the  prohi- 
bition put  upon  these  ex  parte  publications, 
is  the  danger  of  their  exercising  an  undue 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  jury.  This 
reason,  whatsoever  may  be  the  force  of  it, 
had  no  application  to  tiie  judicial  establish- 
ment as  constituted  in  Prance.  On  profes- 
sional and  cultivated  minds,  engaged  by  the 
necessity  of  office  to  procure  the  whole  mass 
of  evidence  and  argumoit,  the  premature 
exhibition  of  a  part  would  rather  be  turned 
aside  from  as  useless,  than  apprehended  by 
anybody  as  dangerous.  It  was  to  the  eye  of 
the  public  at  large,  and  not  to  the  eye  tk  any 
person  whose  office  csUed  on  him  to  act  in 
the  character  of  a  judge,  that  these  state- 
ments were  addressed.  In  what  way  could 
the  probity  of  the  judge  be  endangered  by  re- 


ceiving at  one  time  a  part  of  those  documents, 
the  whole  of  whidi  vyould  come  before  him 
of  course  ?  Even  in  England,  tiie  reason  oa 
whidi  the  prohibition  relies  for  its  support 
has  more  of  surfiuse  than  of  substance  in  it 
The  representations  given  by  pubBcations 
of  this  sort  will  of  course  be  partial  ones; 
the  colour  given  to  them  will  be  apt  to  be 
inflammatory ;  the  judgment  of  a  jury  will  be 
apt  to  be  deceived,  and  their  affections  en- 
gaged on  the  wrong  side.  Partial?  Yes:  but 
can  anything  in  these  printed  arguments  be 
more  partial  than  the  vivA  voce  onUaty  of  the 
advocates  on  that  same  side  will  be  sure  to 
be  ?  The  dead  letter  cannot  avoid  aUowing 
full  time  for  reflection :  the  otoH  oooe  declama- 
tion allows  of  none.  The  written  argumem 
may  contain  allegations  without  proofr: — 
true;  but  is  not  the  spoken  argument  just  as 
apt  to  do  the  same?  When,  H  the  previooi 
statement  given  by  the  leading  advooite,  any 
part  remains  unsupported  by  evidence,  the 
judge  of  course  points  out  the  foilure :  what- 
ever effect  this  indication  has  on  the  jury,  in 
the  way  ci  guarding  tiiem  against  that  source 
of  delusion  in  spoken  arguments,  would  it 
have  less  efficacy  in  the  case  of  written  ones? 
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1. 

P.  244,  €0L  S,  Note  •. 
The  doctrine  laid  down  on  this  ooeMlonby  the 
judgM  WM,  that  it  WM  not  proper  for  the  conniel 
Ar  uie  Crown  to  prtM  an  onwilling  witnett  called 
hy  tliemielTca,  aa  audi  a  couiie  would  end  in 
dcftronring  the  credit  of  their  own  witnesa.  In 
CroMfldd^a  caae,  where  the  aame  doctrine  waa 
laid  down  by  the  Lord  Chief-Jnatice  Eyre,  the 
vitnoa  who  wna  thua  protected  awore  the  very 
reverae  of  what  he  had  awom  at  hia  prior  eza. 
nination.  Thia  doctrine  ia  now  in  abeyance^  and 
the  aaaal  eoorae  which  ia  paraaed,  ia  to  allow  the 
eiamfaMition  in  chief  in  aoch  caaea  to  aaaume  the 
style  of  a  croaa-ezamfaiation.  It  aeema  to  haTO 
ban  first  allowed  at  the  trial  of  Codling  and 
etban  in  ISOS,  tn  ftloniooaly  deatroying  a  brig 
on  the  high  aeaa.  The  miMreaa  of  one  of  the 
prisoocra  waa  called  by  the  connael  for  theCrown, 
and  aoaa^ezamined  by  him. 


P.  S7S.  eoL  S,  line  «— ««ybftr  «M«i^^'* 

The  act  7  ft  8  Oe&  IV.  cape  S9,  whidi  abo* 
Hshed  the  distinction  between  grand  and  petty 
lereeoy,  makes  the  Talae  of  the  property  atokn 
immaterial  in  the  caae  of  aimple  larceny  s  but 
stealing  in  a  dwdUnff^Mmae,  property  to  the  va- 
Hie  of  £6  or  more,  ia  by  the  18m  aection  made 
ponishable  with  death.  The  death-pnniahment 
has,  bowerer,  beenaboliahed  byS  a^4  WO.  IV. 
capbU. 


P.  S88,  ooL  8,  end  of  Sd  pangraph. 
The  wager  of  law,  one  of  Uie  inatancea  here 
sUodedto  waa  aboliahed  by  the  httt  Law  Amend* 
mcnt  Act,  9  a^  4  WiL  IV.  cape  42,  §  18. 


P.  8M,  eoL  3  of  Note,  line  9— <<  jieraofioliofs.** 
To  peraonate  anotfaar,  fSor  the  porpoae  of  iWiud, 
isam&demcanoratcommonUw.  8£aat,P.a 
cap.  20,  6  9,  p.  1010.  The  peraonation  of  pro. 
pnetora  of  ahaica  in  the  public  fonda  and  atocka, 
vaa  made  a  capital  offence  by  fariona  atatutea; 
ndlast^,  by  n  Oe&  IT.  and  I  Wil.  IV.  cap. 
88,  §  0,  m  caaea  when  any  tranafer  or  receipt  of 
nioi^actoaUytookpbee.  The  3  8^  8  WiL  IV. 
^  188,  takca  away  the  punlahment  of  death, 
■u  sobatitutea  tranniortadon  for  life.  A  former 
^anpears  to  have  been  orerlooked,  tIs.  3  Ifc  8 
vvil  IV.  cap.  50,  which  waa  paaaed  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  transferring  the  management  of  certain 
*P*mitica  from  the  Exchequer  to  the  Commia- 
I  of  the  National  Debt.    By  the  19th  kc 


tion,  the  peraonatioD  of  any 


iamadea 


capital  folony.  The  7  l^HLIV.  and  1  Vict  cap. 
84.  aboliahea  Uie  pnniahment  of  death  for  thia 
ooenoe,  and  anbatttatea  tranaportation.  or  impii- 
aonment  for  not  lesa  than  two  yeaia;  wnereaathe 
8  Ifc  8  WO.  IV.  cap.  188,  takea  away  all  diacre- 
tion  from  Uie  Court  In  the  numeioaa  caaea  to 
which  it  refen. 


P.  894,  eoL  8,  Une  n^**  ptrjur^.** 

By  the  En^^  law,  all  judicial  mendadty, 
though  upon  oath,  ia  not  pequry;  for  a  necesaaiy 
ingredient  in  the  crime  of  peuury  ia.  diat  tlie 
matter  awom  to.  ahall  be  nurMo/ M  M«  lsni#  in 
queatioo,  on  eadi  individual  occaaion,  aa  well  aa 
wilfoUyfolae.  6  Bac  Abr.  Pei^ufy.  IHawk. 
P.  C.  cap.  69,  §  8.  Thua  it  frequently  happena, 
that  wimeaaea  wilftdly  peigun  themaelvea  m/oro 
amieleniim^  though  not  hi  point  of  law,  beeauae 
the  folae  tcatimony  may  not  be  material  to  the 
iaaue,  upon  the  record.  BythelatelegiaUtiveal. 
teratbna  which  aubatitute  dedarationa  for  oatha 
(aee  aome  of  theaa  noticed  above,  VotV.  p.  888,) 
the  punishment  of  pcQury  baa  been  awarded 
againat  fldae  dedaiaaon. 


6. 

P.  895,  ooL  1,  line  87— "*  oHflMf.*' 

Bythe8a^4  WiLIV.  cap.49,  Quakeraand 
Morariana  aro  allowed  to  inake  an  affirmation 
hi  all  caaea,  criminal  aa  wdl  aa  dvil,  in  whidi 
the  law  requirea  an  oath  t  a  folae  affirmation  be- 
ing punishable  aa  for  penury.  The  aame  rdief 
ia  granted  to  the  aect  called  Sepaiatista,  by  the 
8&  4  WiL  IV.  cap.  88.  By  1  ft3  ViiTcapw  77* 
the  aame  privilege  la  conceded  to  thoae  who 
dedan  thonadvea  to  have  been  Qnakera  or 
Moraviana,  though  they  have  ceaaed  to  belong 
to  dther  of  auch  denominationa  of  Chriathma, 
if  they  condnue  to  entertain  oonadentious  oh. 
jectiona  to  taUng  oatha.  In  the  aeaaion  1888-9, 
a  bill  waa  brought  in  to  allow  all  peraona  pro- 
feaaing  conadenttoua  obiectkma  to  oatha,  to  give 
evidence  on  aolemn  affirmation,  under  sanction 
of  the  paina  of  penury  in  caae  m  folaehood.  It 
waa  thrown  out  by  the  Houae  of  Commona, 
where  it  waa  introduced. 


7. 

P.801,coL8,par.l. 

The  remarka  hi  the  text  apply  only  to  the  dasa 
of  barriatcra,  who  aro  exempted  from  responaibi- 
lity  on  the  fiction  that  thdr  employment  ia  merdv 
honorary.  For  the  aame  alleged  reaaon,  phyai- 
dana  aro  exempted  from  reapondbility.  Special 
pleadeia,  however,  and  attomeya,  like  aurgeona. 
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are  reiponsible  for  the  want  of  care,  knowledse, 
or  skill,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  manda- 
tories. 

8. 
P.  904,  od.  I,  line  22— '<  flMoni.*' 
By  the  ancient  common  law,  this  wom  con- 
sidered as  murder,  Mirror,  cap.  I,  §  9,  Bract 
lib.  3,  cap.  4;  3  InsL  91.  In  1766,  three  persons 
were  indicted  for  murder,  for  having  taken  away 
the  life  of  an  innocent  person,  who  had  been  con- 
victed and  executed  upon  their  false  testimony. 
The  prisoners  were  convicted;  but  the  judgment 
was  respited,  in  order  that  the  point  of  law  might 
be  more  fiiUy  considered  upon  a  motion  in  arrest 
of  judgment  The  point,  however,  was  notargued 
by  the  then  Attomey-Oeneral.  from  mudential 
reasons  altogether  nnoonnected  with  the  law  of 
the  case.  There  seems  to  be  good  ground  for 
believing  that  the  opinions  of  the  judges  were 
in  favour  of  the  indictment  Post  132, 1  Leach. 
44.  4  Black.  Com.  196,  note  {g.)  1  East  P.  C. 
cap.  6,  §  94,  p.  333,  note  (a.)    i  Buss.  p.  427. 

9. 

P.  833,  coL  2,  Ime  36—**  d^/OemenL'* 
The  9  Oeo.  IV.  cap.  31,  declares  that  the  carry- 
ing off  of  any  woman  (having  an  interest  in  any 
real  or  personal  esute,)  with  intent  to  marry  or 
defile  her,  is  felony.  If  the  woman  has  no  pro- 
perty, it  would  stUl  be  an  offence  at  common  law; 
and  the  ofibnders  may  therefore  in  either  case  be 
taken  into  custody  at  once.  The  same  observa- 
tion  would  of  course  apply  to  the  third  case  sup. 
posed  by  the  author,  it  such  a  case  should  occur 
in  this  country. 

10. 
P.  338,  cdL  2,  line  14—**  intereept  ihems*" 

In  criminal  cases,  the  connsd  for  the  prisoner 
may  now,  bythe3dsectionof6ft7W.  tV.  cap. 
114,  have  the  depositions  which  the  witnesses 
may  have  made  before  thecommitting  magistrate. 
The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  always  nad  ac 
cess  to  them. 

II. 
P.  340,  par.  1  of  Note  •. 

The  special  law  here  referred  to,  is  the  3d  sec- 
tion of  tbe  23  Oeo.  II.  cap.  II,  which  says,  that 
judges  of  assise  may  direct  any  witness  to  be 
prosecuted  for  pe^nry  at  the  public  expense.  It 
appears  doubtml  whether  any  sndi  ciaose  were 


Happily,  since  this  passage  waa  written,  the 
punismnent  of  death  has  been  abolished  to  a 


necessary.  The  judges  are  m  the  dal^  habit  of 
ordering  prosecutions  to  be  instituted  agsimt 
witnesses  for  other  misdemeuiocs,  and  also  lor 
felonies;  in  particular,  for  receiving  stolen  foods. 

12. 
P.  345,  coL  1,  line  64—**  rank  ^ffOom^T 
Although  this  is  the  usual  and  naost  \ 
course  of  proceeding,  it  is  by  no  means  c 
tory,  as  a  proseeutor  may,  and  sometimes,  I 
very  rarely,  does,  go  before  the  Gnod  Jury  at 
once. 

13. 
P.  351,  ooL  2,  line27— *'£iv<»&  ^ 

passage 

has  been 
very  considerable  extent,  and  is  now  limited  to 
the  most  heinous  crimes,  and  offencea  aooom- 
panied  with  personal  violence.  The  last  statutes 
on  this  subject  are  the  7  Wa  IV.  and  1  Vict 
capi  84  to  t^  inclusive,  and  cap.  91. 

14. 
P.  358,  coL  2,  end  of  par.  4— **  <iW  on^  om" 
Under  the  English  law,  there  is  no  appeal  in 
criminal  cases  (properly  so  caUed.)    For  what  it 
called  a  writ  of  error,  lies  only  upon  somen 
of  Utirn  apparent  on  the  fiice  of  tne  reoord. 

15. 

P.  368,  coL  1,  line  8—**  haOwng  fitun^'^ 
In  Rex  o.  Crunden,  2  Campb.  89,  it  was 
laid  down,  that  if  a  man  uiklresaes  himself  oo 
the  beach,  and  ba^es  in  the  sea,  near  inhabited 
houses,  mm  which  he  might  be  distinctly  seen, 
he  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

16. 

P.  872,  col  2,  end  of  par.  2— *«  fMtr  Mrs.* 

The  prisoner's  counsel  is  now  allowed  to  ad- 
dress the  jury  on  the  facts  of  the  esse,  by  the 
6&7WitrV.cap.ll4. 

17. 

P.377,col.  1,  end  of  par.  2—**  or  sfOttt.*' 

The  public  are  not  admitted  into  the  Ccntnd 
Criminal  Ckmrt,  except  on  the  pavment  of  money. 
No  such  tax  is  now  hnposea  m  the  coott  sc 

GuUdhaU. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OP  THE  ORAL  MODS  OF  INTEBBOOATION. 

Such  being  the  metni  which  the  nature  of 
things  fiirniihes  for  securing  the  correctness 
and  completeness  of  testimony;  what  remains 
to  be  considered  is,  how  to  employ  them  to 
the  best  advantage. 

Punishment,  shame,  oath,  publicity,  pri- 
vacy: of  these  securities,  sufficient  has  been 
said  under  their  respective  heads. 

In  the  process  of  interrogation,  we  see  an 
Instrument,  the  application  of  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  much  greater  diversification.  It 
will  constitute,  though  not  the  sole  object,  yet 
the  principal  object,  throughout  the  course  of 
the  present  book. 

So  far  as  testimony  delivers  itself  of  its 
own  accord  (as  in  the  case  of  affidavit  evi- 
dence,) interrogation,  extraction,  are  out  of 
the  question. 

yfhere  testimony  is  extracted,  it  is  by  in- 
terrogation that  it  is  extracted.  Where  in- 
terrogation is  employed,  it  is  administered  in 
one  or  other  of  two  simple  modes,  the  oral 
and  the  epistolary.  But,  out  of  these  two, 
other  modes  of  a  complex  nature  are  capable 
of  being  niade  up.  Of  this  number,  what  is 
called  examination  upon  interrogatories  — 
extraction  of  oral  responses  by  ready- written 
interrogatories — is  one.  This  demands  spe- 
cial notice,  in  consideration  of  the  so  unhap- 
pily abundant  use  made  of  it  in  practice. 

That  the  fullest  possible  scope  should  be 
given  to  examination  ex  adverso — that  every 
person  who  can  by  possibility  have  an  inte- 
rest in  rendering  the  testimony  correct  and 
complete,  should  have  the  i>ower  of  employing 
bterrogation  to  that  end — has  been  shown  in 
the  la^t  book. 

Four  rules  still  remain  to  be  explained,  on 
which  the  utility  and  efficiencv  of  the  oral 
mode  of  extracting  and  delivering  testimony 
appear  chiefly  to  rest:  viz.  1.  Answers  im- 
promptuary;  2.  Questions  put  singly;  3. 
Questions  arising  out  of  the  answers;  4.  The 
process  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  the 
judge. 

I.  First  point,  _  promptitude  of  the  re- 
sponse. 

On  the  promptitude  of  an  answer  depends 
its  unpremeditatedness;  and  thence  the  de- 
gree of  security  afibrded  against  the  ezerdse 


of  the  fiunilty  of  invention,  considered  as  appli- 
cable  to  the  purpose  of  mendacious  evidence. 

The  security  it  thus  affords,  depends  upon 
a  matter  of  universal  experience,  expressible 
by  this  axiom — memory  is  prompter  than  in- 
vention :  (understand,  of  such  statements  as, 
though  £use,  shall  not  be  capable  of  being 
shown  to  be  so.*) 

This  restriction  must  be  carefully  preserved 
in  mind.  Without  it,  the  proposition  wiU  fre- 
quently be  untrue.  When  memory  has  length 
of  time,  or  the  obscurity  of  original  percep- 
tion, to  contend  with,  and  neither  punishment 
nor  shame  is  the  apprehended  consequence 
of  incorrectness  or  incompleteness,  invention 
may  be  the  more  prompt  of  the  two.  Hence 
the  comparative  inaccuracy  of  the  ordinary 
narratives  to  which  common  conversation 
gives  birth. 

Of  the  oral  form  of  interrogation,  promp- 
titude of  response  is  the  natural,  but  not  the 
absolutely  necessary,  accompaniment. 

So,  of  the  epistolary  mode,  tardiness  of  re- 
sponse is  the  natural  accompaniment;  but,  as 
anybody  may  see,  not  even  here  the  necessary 
one. 

As  to  the  degree  of  promptitude,  it  must, 
in  each  individual  instance,  be  left  to  the  judge. 
In  regard  to  the  demand  for  recollection,  the 
scale  of  variation  has  no  determinate  limits. 
Here,  as  in  ordinary  conversation,  the  time 
proper  to  be  allowed  will  be  indicated  by  the 
nature  of  the  case. 

One  answer,  that,  with  little  modification, 
can  be  returned,  in  any  case  in  which  a  par- 
ticular answer  cannot  be  returned,  is — at  the 
instant  I  cannot  recollect;  by  the  help  of  a 
little  time  for  reflection,  perhaps  I  may. 

But,  in  general — when,  in  obedience  to  a 
summons  firom  justice,  a  man  stands  forth  to 
deliver  testimony, — Ids  time  for  recollection 
has  begun,  if  not  firom  the  moment  of  the 
transaction,  at  any  rate  from  the  moment  of 
his  receiving  the  summons,  or  being  applied 
to  in  a  less  formal  manner  to  know  what  he 
will  have  to  say.  So  fitf  as  this  is  the  case, 
there  will  be  little  need  of  any  time  for  re- 
flection at  the  time  of  his  examination. 

Protracted  beyond  the  natural  and  proper 
time,  delay  becomes  silence;  and,  under  cer- 


•  Vide  eupra,  p.  202— Book  L  Chapter  XI. 
Moral  Causes  qf  Trustworthiness:  §  4.  Fh^ 
sioal  Sanctum. 
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tain  drcurostances*  silence  becomes,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  proposed  deponent  (if 
an  extraneous  witness,)  a  presumption-  of  a 
propensity  to  mendacity,  or  deceptitions  r«- 
ticence;  (if  a  party)  of  the  like  propensity, 
and,  what  is  more  directly  material,  cMf  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  not  having  right,  and  thence 
of  his  actually  not  having  right,  on  his  side. 

IL  Second  point,  —  questions  put  one  by 
one,  not  in  strings. 

Of  the  oral  mode  of  interrogation,  neither 
b  this  feature  a  physically  necessary  accom- 
paniment— an  accompaniment  essentially  in- 
separable.* 

On  the  part  of  an  interrogator,  what  is  pos- 
sible, not  only  in  this  judicial  but  in  ordinary 
conversation,  is,  —  to  deliver  question  after 
question — to  let  fly  (as  it  were)  a  volley  of 
questions,  without  waiting  for  the  answers. 
But  of  such  a  proceeding  the  possibility  u 
not  more  manifest,  than  the  absurdity  and 
inutility  to  every  beneficial  purpose. 

String  together  a  multitude  of  questions, 
immediate  confusion  will  demonstrate  the  in- 
convenience of  the  practice.  With  equal  clear- 
ness, two  questions,  not  included  one  in  the 
other,  can  no  more  be  answered  at  once,  than, 
with  equal  deamess,  two  objects  can  be  seen 
at  once.  While  one  of  the  questions  is  re- 
ceiving an  answer,  the  attention  must  be  di- 
vided and  strained,  to  keep  the  other  from 
escaping  out  of  the  memory. 

Where  the  questions  are  presented  in  the 
ready-written  form,  this  source  of  confusion 
has  no  place.  Ink  does  not  lose  its  hold  on 
the  paper,  as  &cts  do  on  the  memory.  While 
the  first  question  is  receiving  its  answer,  any 
number  of  others  may,  for  any  length  of  time, 
be  waiting  for  theirs. 

Confusion  is  not  the  only  evil  of  which  this 
stringing  together  of  questions  would  be  pro- 
ductive. Force  the  interrogator  to  produce 
at  once  all  the  questions  he  would  wish  in 
any  event  to 'produce ;  force  him  to  produce 
any  more  than  he  would  wish  to  produce ; 
force  him,  in  a  word,  to  produce  any  more 
than  a  single  one,  than  the  least  number  that 
can  be  produced  at  a  time ;  —  you  may  force 
him,  in  many  instances,  to  furnish  a  menda^ 
ciously-dbposed  deponent  with  information 
subservient  to  such  his  sinister  purpose.  By 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  information  a 
man  calls  for  at  other  hands,  no  bad  measure 
may,  in  many  cases,  be  formed  of  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  the  information  of  which  he 
is  already  in  possession. 


*  The  necessity  which  the  judge  is  under  of 
summing  up  the  evidence  to  the  jury,  affbrds 
him  a  strong  motive  for  compelling  sin^^eness  of 
interrogation,  and  singleness  hi  the  answers:  it 
li  also  the  interest  generally  of  the  party  in  whose 
favour  the  evidenceprawnderates.  to  extract  it  as 
deariy  as  possible.  Under  the  combined  influence 
of  these  motives,  the  English  examinations  are 
free  firom  the  vice  here  adverted  UK—Ed. 


III.  Third  point,— questions  arising  ost  at 
the  answers. 

This  is  as  mud:^  as  to  say — of  the  i 
made  to  eadi  preceding  question,  comn 
tion  received  by  the  interrogator,  with  liberty 
to  ground  on  sudi  preceding  answer  each  nse- 
ceeding  que8tion.t  N.  B.  Tliis  hinders  not 
but  that  the  first  question,  or  one  of  die  first 
questions  put,  may  be  of  a  nature  to  drav 
out  the  main  substance  of  the  testimosqr  m 
the  form  of  a  single  answer,  via.  in  the  khu 
of  one  continued  and  complete  narrative.  Am 
for  instance — What  do  you  know  In  rdatiosi 
to  thisaffiur? 

Of  the  oral  mode  of  interrogatioa,  knoir- 
ledge  of  the  answers,  with  tiie  &eahj  of 
grounding  ulterior  questions  upon  theniy  ia 
an  accompaniment  no  less  natural  than  tbe 
obligation  of  presenting  the  questions  one  hf 
one. 

But,  though  a  natural,  and  a  too  obvxmsljr 
useful  one  to  be  separated  in  practice,  the 
fiunUty  Is  not  (any  more  than  the  obligatioBi} 
an  inseparable  accompaniment. 

The  first  question  having  been  delivered  ; 
before  the  answer  were  delivered,  the  inter- 
rogator might  be  sent  out  of  court,  and  no* 
let  in  again  to  put  his  second  question,  tin 
after  the  answer  to  his  first  were  finished. 
Absurd  as  the  arrangement  may  seem  in  the 
oral  mode  of  interrogaf  i^n,  it  is  not  the  lew 
a  possible  one,  and  in  effect  in  the  epistolary 
mode  it  is  realized.  When  a  dudn  of  writtesi 
interrogatories  is  upon  the  anvil,  it  is  fire- 
quently  by  the  nature  of  the  case  leodere^ 
much  more  certainly  impossible  fiw  the  inter- 
rogator, in  framing  his  second  interrogatory, 
to  know  what  the  answer  to  the  first  will  be» 
than  on  the  occanon  of  an  ezaminatioo  per- 
formed in  the  oral  mode  it  could  be  rendered 
by  the  mere  physical  operation  of  putting  the 
interrogator  out  of  court — unleaa  his 


+  This  featuie,  thon^i^  natnially 
with  the  one  last  mentioned,  is  net  so  K^MMtmmmm 
with  it  as  to  be  undistinguishable  ftom  it.  An 
arrangement  easHy  concovable  is  this : — In  the 
first  place  comes  a  string  of  questions  calling  Ibr 
answers ;  in  the  next  puce,  a  string  of  answcn 
in  return  to  those  qucatioos;  in  the  third  plaee, 
a  second  string  of  questions,  arising  oat  of  the 
answers  delivered  in  return  to  the  mu  Heie— 
though  the  questions  have  come,  not  singly,  bat 
in  a  string,  or  rather  in  a  lump, — it  is  noc  tiie 
less  open  to  the  interrogator  to  ground  qoestioaa 
upon  preceding  answoi— ulterior  questions  s^oa 
the  answers  extracted  by  preceding  onea. 

Suppose  a  bill  in  equi^  with  its  string  of  inter- 
rogatociesy— answer  thereto  consisting  of  a  smng^ 
of  responses ,  amendments  to  the  biu,  ^nH^^^^g 
a  fresh  string  of  intenoffatoriesgroundbdon  diose 
responses;— suppose  these  several  instruments 
spoken  extempoie,  and  at  the  same  meeting,  by 
the  several  interlocutors.  In  this  imaginary  dia- 
logue we  should  have  a  set  of  queatioos  not  pot 
singly,  and  yet  some  of  them  arini^  (vu.  the 
second  set)  out  of  the  i 
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of  seeing  as  well  as  hearing  were  destroyed, 
antecedoitly  to  his  being  let  in  again.* 

In  such  a  state  of  darkness — after  any 
one  question  has  been  delivered — to  know 
what,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  completeness 
as  well  as  correctness  to  the  testimony,  the 
next  question  ought  to  be,  will  frequently  be, 
no  less  impossible  than,  in  a  game  of  chess 
or  draughts,  to  know  what  your  next  move 
ought  to  be,  without  knowing  what  your  an- 
tagonist's last  preceding  move  has  been. 

Even  in  a  conversation  with  a  confiden- 
tial friend,  where  both  interlocutors  are  alike 
desirous,  the  one  of  receiving  the  whole  and 
exact  truth  of  the  case,  the  other  of  commu- 
nicating it: — consider  with  yourself  whether, 
the  subject  being  a  matter  of  importance  to 
your  personal  interest  or  your  affections,  it 
would  be  a  satis&ction  to  you  to  know  be- 
forehand, that,  after  an  answer  given  to  your 
first  question  or  string  of  questions,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  you  to  put  another. 

This  done, — setting  aside  your  veracious 
ind  willing  respondent,  call  up  in  his  place 
any  person  who,  on  the  ground  of  improbity, 
and  that  disposition  to  mendacity  which  is  so 
natural  an  accompaniment  of  it,  has  happened 
to  attract  your  notice :  then  think  with  your- 
self what  would  be  your  chance  for  extracting 
from  him  a  truth  which  a  powerful  interest 
urged  him  to  conceal,  if,  attached  to  the 
known  necessity  of  making  a  full  answer  to 
your  first  question  or  string  of  questions,  he 
possessed  the  assurance  that,  however  false 
his  answers  might  be,  no  ulterior  questions 
could  ever  be  grounded  on  his  lies. 

True  it  may  be,  that  there  are  occasions 

*  It  is  even  conceivable,  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  vMl  voce  conversation,— -a  question  or  string  of 
qoettions  benig  put  by  the  interrogator,  and  an 
•oswer  or  conespondent  strhig  of  answers  given 
in  a  breath  by  the  deponent, — the  lips  of  the  in- 
^nogator  may  thereupon  be  closed,  as  those  of 
a  log  are  for  a  certain  part  of  the  year,  and  then 
»e  exammation  mav  end. 

It  is  conceivable  tnis  arrangement,  and  accord- 
ingly it  Stands  exemplified:  for  of  human,  and 
emcially  juridical  abcurdity,  no  conceivable  nK>- 
dification  can  be  mentioned  that  does  not  stand 
A  good  chance  of  being  somewhere  or  other  ex* 
auj^lified  in  practice. 

Cause,  acrimmal  one;  mode  of  procedure,  by 
indictment ;  inquiry,  the  prindpal  one — that  in 
Jhich  the  decision  is  pronounced  by  a  jury :  of- 
^ce,  a  crime  of  the  rank  of  felony.  Officer  of 
toe  court  to  the  defendant,  called  here  the  pri- 
•oijer:  Prisoner,  hold  up  your  hand  (hand  held 
np>~How  say  you  ?  Guilty,  or  not  guilty  ?  Pri- 
Moer:  **  GuSty,"  or  «« Not  guilty.^'  In  either 
OMc,  here  the  interrogation  ends.  Whichever  be 
the  response,  not  anoiher  question  can  ensue* 

•  If  a  prisoner  refuse  to  plead,  the  Court  may 
oroer  the  proper  officer  to  enter  a  plea  of  "  Not 
fwHy,"  under  the  authority  of  the  7  &  8  Geo. 
IV. «p.28,  §  2.  See  R.  p.  Bitton,6  C.  &  P.  92. 

— -JEtt, 

Vol.  VI. 


on  which,  firom  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
case,  the  answer  or  answers  to  a  first  ques- 
tion or  string  of  questions  may  by  a  person 
of  ordinary  sagacity  be  foreseen  with  suffi- 
cient correctness  and  completeness ;  and  upon 
the  first  answer  so  imagined,  a  second  ques- 
tion framed,  suitable  to  the  puri>08e  of  suc- 
ceeding to  it.  But  the  cases  are  perhaps  not 
less  numerous,  in  which  such  forecast  would 
to  any  man,  or  (what  to  this  purpose  comes 
to  much  the  same  thing)  to  the  ordinary  run 
of  men,  be  plainly  impossible.  But  even  were 
such  forecast  sure  for  the  first  question — for 
a  question  of  the  first  degree,  who  would  ven- 
ture to  assure  it,  for  a  second,  for  a  third 
degree,  and  so  on  ?  for  the  utmost  number  of 
links  of  which  it  can  happen  to  be  requisita 
that  a  chain  of  quesHons  and  answers  thus 
connected  shall  be  composed  ? 

A  case  which  may  serve  to  place  in  a  clearer 
light  the  general  impossibility  of  this  kind  of 
forecast  in  a  degree  adequate  to  all  purposes, 
is  one  that  has  already  been  brought  to  view : 
viz.  the  case  where,  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting indubitable  fiicts  in  opposition  to  the 
testimony  of  a  mendacious  witness,  questions 
are  put  to  him,  calling  for  statements  on  his 
part  relative  to  circumstances  in  all  other 
respects  irrelevant — relevant  and  instructive 
by  accident  only,  and  with  reference  to  this 
single  purpose.  — What  had  you  for  supper  ? 
To  the  merits  of  the  cause,  the  contents  of 
the  supper  were  in  themselves  altogether  ir- 
relevant and  indifferent.  But  if,  in  speaking 
of  a  supper  given  on  an  important  or  recent 
occasion,  six  persons,  all  supposed  to  be  pre- 
sent, give  a  different  bill  of  fiu'e;  the  con- 
trariety affords  evidence  pretty  satisfiu:tory 
(though  but  of  the  drcumstancial  kind)  that 
at  least  some  of  them  were  not  there. 

But  to  reach  beforehand,  either  by  provi- 
sion or  so  much  as  by  imagination,  all  the 
fiedse  tMiB  to  which  in  the  agony  of  the  con- 
flict it  may  happen  to  a  mendacious  witness  to 
give  utterance — to  pre-oomprehend  all  these 
facts, — and  on  them,  when  so  pre-compre- 
hended,  to  ground  a  set  of  questions  adequate 
to  the  purpose  of  bringing  their  falsity  to  light 
in  the  manner  that  has  just  been  mentioned, 
is  a  task,  the  general  impracticability  of  which 
appears  too  dear  to  need  any  further  elucida- 
tion. 

IV.  Fourth  point,— responsion  performed 
in  the  presence  of  the  judge. 

From  the  oral  mode,  this  feature,  like  the 
preceding  one,  is  separable  in  idea,  and  in 
possibility:  in  the  tpistolary  mode,  it  has  no 
place  in  &ct ;  in  the  mixt  mode  (oral  interro- 
gation according  to  written  interrogatories,) 
it  has  place,  but  (as  will  be  seen,  and  from 
the  causes  that  may  already  be  suspected)  to 
very  little  good  purpose. 

Not  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  of  the 
facultv  of  interrogation  on  the  part  of  the 
Bb 
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judge* — a  hcvliy  naturaUy  indeed  as  well  as 
properly,  but  not  necessarily,  connected  with 
that  of  his  presence, — the  use  of  this  presence 
28,  in  case  of  mala  fides,  to  afford  to  him,  by 
observance  of  deportment,  circumstantial  evi- 
dence of  the  emotion  of  fear :  and  thence  ^as 
above  observed)  of  a  disposition  to  menoa- 
dty,  if  the  respondent  be  an  ei^traneous  wit- 
ness; of  the  like  disposition,  or  (what  is  more 
material)  of  a  consciousness  of  not  having 
right  on  his  side,  if  he  be  a  party,  whether 
defendant  or  plaintiff. 

In  using  the  word  presenee,  a  reference 
aore  or  less  explicit  is  or  ought  to  be  made, 
as  well  to  the  occasion  or  purpose,  as  to  the 
particular  sense  or  senses  upon  which  the  ob- 
ject, in  virtue  of  its  presence,  acts.  At  the 
same  instant  of  time,  two  men  being  in  every 
sense  present  to  eadi  other,  the  self-same  oi- 
jeet  is  present  to  one,  not  present  to  another. 
Objects  removed  to  an  infinite  distance  with 
relation  to  all  the  other  senses,  are  still  pre- 
sent to  the  sight. 

In  a  Grecian  court  of  judicature,  a  point 
was  made  Twe  are  told)  that  the  parties 
should  not  oe  vbible  —  should  not,  in  this 
sense,  be  present — to  the  judges.  The  story 
has  much  the  air  of  fable:  perhaps  (as  in 
relations  of  all  sorts  of  transactions,  judicial 
more  than  any  other,  is  so  apt  to  be  the  case) 
an  individual  instance  was  magnified  into  a 
general  rale.  Supposing  the  existence,  what 
was  the  reason  of  this  rule  ?  By  a  female 
bosom,  too  deep  an  impression  had  been  made 
(it  seems)  upon  judicial  eyes.  If  we  believe 
the  story,  a  constant  and  most  instructive 
source  of  evidence  was  thus  cut  off,  for  the 
momentary  chance  of  preventing  a  rare  and 
casual  and  possible  abuse.  A  shawl,  or  what- 
ever equivalent  to  a  shawl  was  then  in  fashion, 
would  have  been  as  simple  and  a  rather  less 
expensive  remedy. 

A  material  point  is,  that  the  testimony  be 
delivered  in  the  presence  of  a  judge ;  of  an 
official  person,  who,  in  case  of  mendacity — 
mendacity  detected  on  the  spot — shall  be 
armed  with  authority  competent  to  the  fol- 
lowing it  up  with  punishment  t  with  punish- 
ment, seizing  the  delinquency  in  the  very  act 
— not  crawUng  after  her  at  a  snail's  pace  (as 
under  the  technical  system,)  to  afford  time 
for  squeezing  the  injured  and  the  injurer  with 
undiscriminating  pressure,  while  the  judge, 
by  the  hands  of  his  workmen,  b  wire-drawing 
them  through  the  offices. 

Another  material  point  is,  that  the  pre- 
sence in  which  the  testimony  is  delivered  be 
the  presence  otthe  judge — of  the  judge  by 
whom  the  decision,  to  be  grounded  on  that 
evidence,  comes  afterwards  to  be  framed. 
Change  the  judge, — the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, the  important  evidence  above  spoken 

ofi  almost  entirely  perishes.* 

•Iride  infroy  Chap.  VII. 


CHAPTER  IL 

NOTES,  WHBTHBE  CONSULT ABLS  ? 

In  any,  and  (if  in  any)  in  what  cases,'  siisll 
the  liberty  of  recurring  to  ready- written  note* 
or  memoranda  in  his  poascoaion,  be  allowed  to 
a  proposed  respondent,  pending  the  process  ef 
interrogation  (viz.  in  the  oral  mode  ?) 

Suppose  him  deprived  of  this  fiiculty,  esses 
exist  in  great  variety  and  to  a  gremt  extent,  in 
whidi  correctness  and  completeness  wouM, 
on  the  part  of  his  testimony,  be  pbyaicallf 
impossible. 

Suppose  him  left  in  possession  of  this  &- 
culty, — the  advantage  occasionally  derivable, 
in  case  of  mah  fides,  from  the  promptitude, 
and  thence  from  the  unpremeditatcdness,  of 
the  answers,  is  in  a  conddeimble  degree  lost^f 

To  the  extent  of  the  dasti  of  cases  above 
alluded  to, — certainty  of  incorrectness  and 
incompleteness  being  the  result  of  the  exdb- 
sion,  and  not  more  than  a  chance  of  these 
causes  of  deception  and  misdecision  being  the 
result  in  case  of  admission ;  by  this  statesMot, 
upon  the  fiice  of  it,  the  proper  practical  oouise 
seems  to  be  already  indicated. 

The  demand  for  this  help  to  memory  de- 
pending not  so  much  on  the  species  <i  the 
case,  as  on  the  individual  circumstaooes  of  the 
individual  case ;  drawing  the  line  between  the 
cases  in  which  the  &culty  shall  be  allowed, 
and  those  in  which  it  shall  be  disallowed,  cas- 
not,  with  safety  and  propriety,  be  the  wock 
of  the  legislature.  If  drawn  at  aU,  it  must  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 

1.  On  the  part  of  the  nuiss  of  fiicts  required 
to  be  deposed  to,  suppose  a  certain  degree  of 
complication, — the  union  of  completeness 
and  correctness  wHl,  in  the  instance  of  every 
man  (prodigies  excq>ted,)  be  manifestly  is^- 
possiUe :  take,  for  instance,  a  mass  of  pecu- 
niary accounts. 

2.  To  memories  of  all  sorts,  some  rtsnsfr 
of  circumstances  will  be  more  difficult  to  re- 
tain than  others.  The  most  difficulty  retained 
of  sll  is  a  mere  date,  t.  e.  an  individonl  portioa 
of  time :  except  in  the  case  where  some  other 
dronmstanoe  has  intervened,  whereby  to  &- 
tinguish  that  portion  from  like  contigooos 
portions — some  drcumstsnoe,  wherel^,  ia 
virtue  of  some  connexion  or  other  whidi  it 
has  with  the  deponent's  interest  (the  word 
bterest  being  taken  in  its  largest  sense,)  hss 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  it  with  a  pecs- 
liar  degree  of  force. 

3.  But  (not  to  speak  of  figures)  for  one 

f>urpose  or  another,  a  history  of  any  kind  or 
ength  may  come  to  be  required  for  evidence. 


t  The  practical  rule  of  theEn^^iab  courts  is, 
that  if  no  sinister  motive  for  makmg  a  note  can 
be  detected,  the  note  adds  much  to  theprohative 
force  of  the  witnesses  testimony,  be  beingaUowed 
to  use  it  only  to  refresh  his  memory— £d 
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In  the  ctpadty  of  a  public  fuDciionary,  the 
conduct  of  a  man  through  a  great  part  of  his 
life,  may,  by  being  rendered  the  subject  of 
legal  inquiry,  be  rendered  the  subject  of  eri- 
dence. 

4.  To  a  memory  below  the  average  or  or- 
dinary degree  of  retentive  force  (whatever  be 
that  average  d^ree,)  helps  may  be  necessary, 
such  as  to  a  memory  above  that  standard 
woald  be  superfluous.  But  between  memory 
and  memory  who  shaU  draw  the  line?  And 
not  only  memory  is  in  question,  but  appro- 
priate firmness  of  mind ;  regard  being  had  to 
the  presence  of  the  judge  —  not  to  speak  of 
an  unknown  circle  of  bystanders. 

Whatever  danger  of  mendacity  and  conse- 
quent deception  and  misdedsion  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  admission  of  this  help  to  recol- 
lection or  instrument  of  mendacious  invention, 
may  be  more  or  less  reduced  by  conditions 
Biinexed  to  the  faculty  of  utterance.  It  is  not 
till  after  the  reduction  practicable  in  this  way 
has  been  effected,  that  the  propriety  of  admis- 
sion or  exclusion  can  be  fiurly  estimated. 

1.  Whenever  a  deponent,  beibg  under  exa- 
mination, asks  leave  to  look  at  notes,  he 
should,  in  the  first  place,  at  the  instance  of 
the  adverse  party,  be  examined,  and  that  on 
both  sides,  before  he  has  looked  at  his  notes.* 

Why  ?  Because,  if  he  be  honest,  be  his 
answers  at  that  time  what  they  may,  neither 
he  nor  the  side  on  which  he  deposes  has  any 
thing  to  fear.  Suppose  him  to  say  —  I  am 
absolutely  unable  to  recollect  anything  about 
the  matter  without  my  notes :  even  an  answer 
to  that  effect  may  be  highly  instructive ;  for, 
on  recurrence  to  the  nature  of  the  transaction, 
as  delineated  in  his  notes,  it  will  be  a  point 
to  be  judged  of,  whether  it  be  probable  that 
his  oblivion  of  it  should  be  thus  entire. 

Being  honest,  whatever  he  says,  he  need 
not  have  anything  to  fear.  Of  the  matter  of 
&ct  which,  under  these  circumstances,  he 
advances,  more  or  less  may  be  erroneous,  and 
proved  to  be  so :  inconsistent  with  fiuits  proved 
to  be  true  by  evidence  from  other  sources  — 
inconsistent  with  his  own  statements,  as  de- 
livered in  his  notes.  Still,  if  he  be  honest. 
It  is  not  the  mere  falsity  of  his  mvd  voce  state- 
ments, that  under  these  circumstances  will 
mark  him  out  as  having  knowingly  and  wil- 
^y  deviated  from  the  line  of  truth :  at  the 
«wne  time  that,  in  case  of  dishonesty,  it  may 
▼cry  well  happen  that  the  nature  and  drcum- 
"tances  of  the  deviation  shall  betray  it. 

*  The  English  practice  is,  when  a  witness  is 
•eea  referring  to  any  written  paper,  to  aak  first 
*b«t  it  is;  and  if  from  the  answer  it  appear  that 
It  consists  of  notes  made  by  the  witness  himself, 
•nd  that  he  uses  it  to  refresh  his  memory,  the 
eooMd  who  is  adverse  to  the  evidence  is  entitled 
to  look  at  it,  and  afterwards  to  use  it  as  an  as- 
^iXMce  in  cross-examining  the  witness  upon  his 
Previous  testimony.— £d 


2.  Before  such  recurrence  on  his  part,  and 
afler  his  examination  performed  as  above  on 
both  sides,  his  papers  should  (at  the  instance 
of  the  judge,  or  at  the  instance  of  an  adverse 
party,  by  order  of  the  judge)  be  handed  up  to 
the  judge,  with  liberty  to  the  judge  there- 
upon to  continue  his  examination,  by  further 
interrogatories  grounded  on  the  paper  and  its 
contents. 

3.  Like  liberty  to  the  judge  to  hand  the 
paper  down,  for  the  like  purpose,  to  the  party 
or  advocate  on  the  adverse  side. 

4.  Should  it  so  happen  that  the  paper,  in 
addition  to  the  relevant  matter,  contains  other 
matter,  in  the  disdosure  of  which  no  one  of 
the  parties  has  any  interest,  and  by  the  dis- 
dosure of  which  the  deponent,  or  any  third 
person,  would,  without  any  legal  transgression 
on  his  part,  suffer  a  prejudice  to  any  amount 
— would  be  exposed,  for  instance,  to  contempt 
or  ridicule,  or  to  vexation  in  any  other  shape ; 
here  would  be  an  opportunity  for  the  judge  so 
to  order  matters,  that,  in  the  communication 
made  (as  above)  to  hostile  hands,  this  colla- 
teral inconvenience  be  avoided.f 

5.  Power,  again,  to  the  judge,  of  his  own 
accord,  or  at  the  instance  of  the  party  con- 
cerned, to  impound  the  script,^  that,  like  any 
other  artide  of  written  evidence,  it  may  be 
subjected  to  scrutiny,  with  whatever  degree 
of  time  and  attention  may  be  requisite.  Power 
again  to  the  judge,  either  to  cause  the  script 
itself  to  be  redelivered  to  the  deponent,  or  to 
retain  it,  delivering  or  not  delivering  a  copy 
in  its  stead. 

6.  Power  to  the  judge,  of  his  own  accord, 
or  at  the  instance  of  either  side,  to  appoint 
another  day  for  the  re-examination  of  the  de- 
I>onent  on  the  ground  of  the  paper  of  notes ; 
after  time  taken  for  the  examination  and  con- 
sideration of  it,  as  aforesaid. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe,  that, 
on  this  as  on  all  other  occasions,  the  demand 


f  If  the  proposed  rule  in  question  have  re- 
ceived that  efiectual  degree  of  promulgation 
which  every  rule  of  law  might  and  ought  to  re- 
cdve;  the  script  being,  by  the  supposition,  in 
the  dfeponent*s  own  possession,  the  facultv  of 
perfonning  such  obliteration  for  himself  will  ac- 
cordingly nave  been  all  along  in  his  power.  But, 
hi  this  as  well  as  other  cases,  negligence  is  a  case 
too  common  not  to  require  provision  to  be  inade 
affainst  it  by  legislative  vigilance :  add  to  which, 
that  it  may  happen,  that  not  the  deponent  him- 
sdf,  but  some  third  nerson,  shall  be  the  person 
exposed  to  suffer  by  tne  disdosure. 

X  In  the  English  system,  the  judffe  has  the 
power  to  impound,  but  it  applies  only  to  writ- 
ten papers  which  are  evidence  of  themsdves,  in- 
dependently of  any  oral  testimony.  Notes  noade 
by  an  eye-witness  or  an  ear-witness  to  refresh  his 
memory  are  not  of  thu  kind :  they  are  not  evi- 
dence which  k  read  to  the  jury ;  they  are  mere 
grounds  of  belief  for  the  witness  himself,  and 
have  no  force  or  technical  use,  except  as  aids  to 
his  memory.  —  EtL 
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for  all  this  delay,  vexation,  and  expense,  will 
be  preponderant  or  otherwise,  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  cause  itself,  and  the 
importance  of  the  evidence  in  question  to  the 
cause. 

On  this  occasion,  an  intimation  given  of  a 
few  particulars  to  which  it  may  happen  to  be 
found  proper  subjects  for  inquiry,  may  be  not 
altogether  without  its  use. 

1.  The  person  by  whom  the  notes  were 
penned:  whether  the  proposed  respondent 
himself,  or  any  other  person.* 

2.  The  time  at  which  the  transaction,  or 
supposed  transaction,  is  supposed  to  have  hap- 
pened :  whether  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
time  of  interrogation,  as  to  have  produced  a 
sufficient  demand  for  recurrence  to  such  helps. 

3.  The  time  at  which  the  script  was  pen- 
ned :  whether  at,  or  how  long  after,  the  time 
of  the  transaction  of  which  it  contains  a  state- 
ment. Not  that  it  will  always  be  material  at 
what  distance  of  time.  Whenever  an  appre- 
hension of  relative  £ulure  of  memory  presents 
itself,  then  is  the  time  for  obviating  it. 

4.  The  cause  (final  cause)  of  its  being  pen- 
ned. 

5.  If  by  the  respondent  himself, — whether 
it  be  the  original  memorandum,  or  a  transcript 
made  of  it  by  himself?  if  a  transcript,  for  what 
reason  made? 

N.  B,  A  very  natural  and  not  censurable 
cause  is,  the  original's  having  been  mixed  with 
other  memoranda  (as  in  an  ordinary  memo- 
randum-book,) material  to  the  writer,  and  not 
material  to  tbe  cause.  But  what  may  not* 
withstanding  be  with  reason  insisted  upon,  if 
for  special  cause,  is,  that  the  original,  in  what- 
ever state,  be  produced. 

6.  If  not  by  the  hand  of  the  witness, — by 
what  other  hand  ? 

7.  Whoever  were  the  penman  (whether  the 
witness  himself,  or  any  other  person)  — whe- 
ther it  were  worded  by  the  writer  himself^  or 
written  from  dictation,  by  any,  and  what, 
other  person? 

8.  If  it  be  not  in  the  witness's  own  hand, 
from  what  cause  came  it  to  be  in  another  hand 
than  his  own  ?  whether  from  a  physical  cause, 
such  (for  example)  as  his  inability  to  write, — 
or  from  what  other  ? 

9.  In  the  hand  of  what  person  soever  it  be 
alleged  by  the  witness  to  be,  a  case  may  hap- 
pen in  which  it  may  be  material  (though  at  the 
expense  of  a  distinct  inquiry)  to  authenticate 
or  deauthenticate  it  by  ulterior  evidence. 

Objection:  Allow  the  proposed  respondent 
to  recur  to  notes  not  in  lus  own  handwriting, 
you  allow  a  suborned  witness  to  deliver  a 
mendacious  story,  framed  for  him  by  his  sub- 
orner. 

•  If  the  notes  are  not  penned  by  the  respon- 
dent himself,  he  is  not  in  the  English  courts  en- 
titled to  use  them  to  refresh  his  memory.—fd 


Amner:  But,  for  the  exclusion  of  such 
helps,  on  the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  audi 
a  case,  in  this  instance,  no  reason  can  be  given 
but  what  (if  admitted)  would  put  an  exchi- 
sion  upon  them  in  any  case.  May  it  be  that 
a  third  person  has  happened  to  invent  a  £dae 
tale  for  the  witness  ?  So  may  it  that  the  wit- 
ness has  invented  one  for  himselfl  May  it  be 
that  the  witness  has  received  from  a  third 
person  a  false  story  penned  for  kirn  by  Hk/t  in- 
ventor ?  So  may  it  that  he  has  transcribed 
with  his  own  hand  a  false  story,  written  ori- 
ginally by  the  inventor  in  hu  (the  inventor's) 
hand. 

Refuse  such  recurrence  absolutely,  vera- 
cious testimony  may  stand  excluded,  while 
mendacious  is  admitted  and  gains  credence. 
A  liar  with  a  good  memory  may  remember  a 
mendadoos  statement,  better  than  an  booest 
man,  with  a  bad  memory,  will,  without  the 
help  in  question,  remember  his  own  real  per- 
ceptions and  observations. 

With,  or  even  without,  the  above-proposed 
inquiries  and  conditions,  — in  no  case  can  the 
admission  of  this  subsidiary  species  of  e  ridenoe 
be  so  much  in  danger  of  being  productive  of 
deception,  as  in  the  case  of  other  species  of 
evidence  admitted  in  English  practice. 

1.  Wherever  the  process  of  interrogation 
is  conducted  in  the  epistolary  mode,  the  li- 
berty of  recurrence  to  notes  is  necessarily  un- 
bounded. If,  in  all  cases,  such  liberty  were 
upon  the  whole  prejudicial  to  justice,  this  of 
itself  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  inter- 
dicting altogether  all  interrogation  in  the  epis- 
tolary mode. 

True  it  is,  that,  in  English  practice,  the 
epistolary  mode  is  not  applied  to  extraneoi» 
witnesses :  true  it  likewise  is,  that  in  the  ap- 
plication of  it  to  extraneous  witnesses,  there 
would  be  a  danger  of  deception,  over  and 
above  what  has  place  in  its  application  to  a 
party.     But  of  this  in  another  place. f 

2.  After  the  death  of  the  writer  or  sup- 
posed writer,  memoranda  in  writing  are,  in 
cases  to  a  great  extent,  received  without  scm- 
pie,  in  the  character  of  evidence.  By  death, 
the  writer  is  withdrawn  out  of  the  readi  of 
interrogation,  with  the  security  of  which  it  is 
pregnant :  but  in  the  present  case,  there  he  is, 
and  in  the  act  of  undergoing  it. 

3.  At  the  instance  of  a  party  on  the  other 
side,  a  memorandum  or  letter  of  any  person, 
being  a  party,  is  received  as  evidence.  He  is 
alive,  and  perhaps  in  court:  but^ — for  the 
purpose  of  giving  completeness  and  correct- 
ness to  this  frequently  incorrect  and  almost 
always  incomplete  fragment  of  evidence, — 
neither  at  the  instance  of  his  own  side,  nor  at 
that  of  the  opposite  side  of  a  cause,  is  a  ques- 
tion admitted  to  be  put  to  him ;  unJess  when, 
under  the  mask  of  an  extraneous  witness,  the 
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interest  which  he  has  in  his  real  character  of 
a  party  be  disguised. 

4  In  whatever  cases  evidence  is  admitted 
in  the  shape  of  affidavit  evidence,  the  faculty 
of  recurring  to  notes  is,  by  the  very  shape  of 
the  evidence,  possessed  and  exercised  without 
stint. 

This,  the  most  deceptitious  of  all  shapes, 
istheonlv  shape  in  which,  by  English  judges, 
when  lere  to  themselves,  testimony  is  ever 
received. 

If,  in  whatever  hand,  and  under  whatever 
circumstances  penned,  a  proposed  respondent 
were  to  deliver  a  paper  of  notes  (whether 
penned  by  himself  or  no)  declared  to  be  his 
testimony,  he  refusing  to  answer  a  single  ques- 
tion,— a  paper  of  notes  under  these  circum- 
stances would,  in  point  of  trustworthiness,  be 
at  least  upon  a  par  with  the  best  affidavit 
evidence. 

On  this,  as  on  many  other  heads,  should 
any  example  be  needed  to  show  how  com- 
pletely it  is  in  the  power  of  prejudice  to  ren- 
der a  man  blind  to  transactions  daily  patting 
before  his  own  eyes ;  how  completely  it  is  in 
the  power  of  indifference — indifference,  to 
say  no  worse,  to  the  ends  of  justice, — to  ren- 
der a  man  unconscious  of  the  obvious  nature 
md  diaracter  and  tendency  of  his  own  act ; 
this  topic  will  afford  sufficient  examples  drawn 
from  English  practice. 

Cases  on  this  subject,  all  reported  in  Term 
Reporu,  III.  749,754:  — 
l.  Principal  case,  Doe  v,  Perkins,  B.  R. 
nth  June  1790. 

2.  Case  thereupon  dted  by  Buller,  J.  — 
Tinner  p.  Taylor,  Hereford  Spring  Assises, 
1756 ;  a  manuscript  case  thus  bolted  out  af- 
ter a  sleep  of  34  years. 

3.  Case  cited  by  Kenyon,  Ch.  J.,  from  the 
MS.  of  the  ]ate  Lord  Ashburton,  then  Mr. 
Donning:  Anonymous,  3d  December  1753, 
at  lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  before  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor (Lord  Hardwicke),  a  cause  in  equity : 
a  manuscript  case  bolted  out  after  a  sleep  of 
37  years.* 

*  Note  on  the  Anonymous  Equity  Case,  Na  3, 
hefore  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke: — 

**  Should  the  Court  connive  at  such  proceedincs 
ai  these,  depositions  would  be  no  better  than  am- 
dftviti."  1.  In  the  first  pUce,  not  true.  In  the 
cue  of  affidavit  evidence,  the  deponent  is  com- 
pletely  exempt  from  interrogation ;  from  interro- 
ption  on  all  sides:  from  the  judge,  as  well  as 
the  adverse  party.  In  this  case,  the  deponent  had 
actually  been  subjected  to  interrogation;  to  a 
ipedesofcross-examination— to  what  goes  by  that 
aame  in  equity  practice;  to  cross-examination 
nwn  written  interrogatories  drawn  up  by  the  ad- 
vocate of  the  party  adverse,  and  admmistered  by 
jadges  ad  hoc^  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
pvtj  adverse,  in  conjunction  with  another  ap- 
pointed hj  the  party  invoking:  in  a  word,  to  the 
iBMt  efficient  mode  of  scrutiny  which  the  prac- 
^  of  his  Lordship's  Court  allows  of. 

2.  In  the  next  pUce ;  supposing  it  true  that  the 


Doe  V.  Perkins,  B.  R.  Ilth  June  179a 
III.  Term  Reports,  749.  A  variety  of  reflec- 
tions are  suggested  by  the  statement  given  in 
relation  to  this  case. 

1.  That  the  evidence,  the  production  of 
which  had  been  omitted  (viz.  the  original 
book,  with  the  entries  made  in  it  at  the  in- 
stant,) would  have  been  better  evidence,  more 
trustworthy,  than  the  extracted  copies  made 
of  those  same  entries  from  that  same  book,  by 
the  same  person  who  himself  made  some  of 
the  entries,  and  saw  the  others  made.  And 
this  for  the  reason  given  by  the  counsel,  viz. 
that  it  might  happen  in  a  variety  of  instances, 
that  something  would  appear  upon  the  original 
paper  itself  which  would  do  away  the  efifect  of 
the  evidence,  but  which  might  be  suppressed 
in  a  copy,  and  still  more  easily  in  an  extract. 

2.  That,  therefore,  the  court  acted  in  a 
justifiable  manner  in  doing  what  they  did  — 
viz.  in  ordering  a  new  trial;  the  effect  of 
which  order  was  to  disallow  the  evidence  in 
question,  by  setting  aside  the  verdict,  of  the 
ground  of  which  it  formed  either  the  whole 
or  a  necessary  part. 

3.  That,  if  they  had  acted  in  a  manner 
directly  opposite,  t.  e.  had  they  refused  the 
new  trial,  they  would  have  acted  in  a  man- 
ner equally  justifiable. 

4.  That,  though  in  either  case  they  would 
have  acted  justifiably  (viz.  taking  for  the 
standard  of  reference  the  established  course 
of  practice;)  yet,  in  neither  did  they  act,  nor 
was  it  in  their  power  to  act  on  the  occasion, 
without  enormous  trespasses  committed  in  a 
variety  of  ways  against  the  ends  of  justice : 
the  established  course  of  practice  being  itself, 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  repugnant  to  the  ends 
of  justice,  pregnant  with  injustice  in  a  va- 
riety of  shapes. 

5.  That,  had  the  same  points  come  before 
a  justice  of  peace,  acting  in  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure called  summary,  none  of  those  injus- 
tices would  necessarily  or  probably  have  taken 
place :  but  that  the  whole  procedure  might 
have  been,  and  in  all  probability  would  have 
been,  in  a  state  of  perfect  coniformity  to  all 
the  ends  of  justice. 

Supposing  the  extracts  in  question  to  have 


deposition  taken  in  the  mode  in  question  was  no  * 
better  than  an  affidavit,  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult? That  it  was  upon  a  par  with  the  only  sort 
of  evidence  which  a  court  or  common-Uw  judges, 
sitting  without  a  jury,  ever  vouchsafes  to  hear: 
the  only  sort  of  evidence  which  his  Lordship, 
sitting  in  that  same  place,  ever  suffered  hinudr 
to  hear,  when  the  cause,  instead  of  commencing 
by  an  instrument  called  a  Bill,  commenced  by 
an  instrument  called  a  Petition :  the  sort  of  evi- 
dence which,  in  preference  to  depositions  (by 
deponents  examined  viva  voce  by  the  examining 
derk,  or  by  commissioners  named  on  both  sides, ) 
and  even  to  the  exclusion  of  such  denositions,  he 
was  at  least  as  much  in  the  habit  or  hearing,  as 
of  hearing  depositions.  Connive  at  such  pro- 
ceedings! 
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been  at  once  complete  and  correct  copies  of 
the  original  entries  (that  is,  of  so  much  of 
the  contents  of  the  whole  book  as  applied  to 
the  facts  in  question,}  the  propriety  of  the 
verdict  is  out  of  dispute.  But  there  appears 
strong  reason  for  concluding  them  to  have 
been  trustworthy  in  both  those  points,  and 
scarce  any  reason  for  suspecting  them  to  have 
been  untrustworthy  in  either. 

**  On  his  cross-examination,  Aldridge"  de- 
dared  (confsMsed,  aa,yB  the  report)  **  that  he 
had  no  memory  of  his  own  of  those  specific 
fiicts."  This  declaration  seems  a  pretty  con- 
vincing proof  of  his  veracity  and  trustwor- 
thiness :  for,  had  it  been  an  object  with  him 
to  gain  credence  for  the  facts  stated  in  and 
by  the  entries,  those  facts  being  false,  what 
should  have  hindered  him  from  deposing  to 
the  truth  of  them  at  once  ?  why  qualify  his 
testimony  by  a  **  confession  "  so  likely  to  de- 
stroy the  supposed  intended  eiiect  of  it  f  Tet 
it  is  thb  very  declaration  that  constitutes  the 
whole  of  the  ground  on  which  the  whole  of 
his  testimony  taken  together  was  pronounced 
unfit  to  constitute  the  ground,  or  any  part  of 
the  ground,  of  the  verdict. 

A  multitude  of  lights  which  might  have 
been  thrown  on  the  case,  appear,  somehow 
or  other,  to  have  failed  of  being  thrown  on  it 

Between  the  day  on  which  this  testimony 
was  delivered,  and  the  day  on  which  the  en- 
tries were  supposed  to  have  been  made,  what 
length  of  interval  was  there  ?  On  this  head, 
utter  silence.  Suppose  twenty  years: — it 
might  be  natural  enough  that  the  facts  con- 
stituting the  subject-matter  of  the  several 
entries  (answers  given  by  the  several  tenants 
to  the  question.  At  what  time  of  the  year  did 
your  holding  expire?)  should  have  left  in 
his  memory  little  or  no  trace.  Instead  of 
twenty  years,  put  half  as  many  months,  such 
utter  oblivion  would  seem  scarcely  probable: 
and  in  this  case,  and  this  only,  a  suspicion 
might  have  presented  itself.  The  entries 
made  by  you  were  not  true :  you  knew  they 
were  not :  were  you  now  to  swear  them  to 
be  true,  by  the  testimony  of  those  tenants  or 
some  of  them,  you  might  (so  you  apprehend) 
be  convicted  of  perjury.  It  is  to  avoid  the 
danger,  hoping  at  the  same  time  to  have  the 
benefit,  of  a  fUse  oath,  that  you  now  confine 
your  declaration  to  the  fact  of  having  made 
those  entries ;  that  being  a  &ct  which  is  true. 
^  Question  I.  When  you  made  those  respec- 
tive entries,  did  you  at  the  time  look  upon 
them  as  true,  or  as  being  in  any  instance  or 
in  any  respect  not  true  ?  —  Answer  in  one 
way:  I  have  no  recollection  of  my  being 
conscious  of  their  being  false  in  any  respect : 
I  (»nnot,  therefore,  but  be  persuaded  of  their 
being  true :  for,  had  it  been  my  intention  to 
make  an  entry  known  by  me  to  be  fiUse,  it 
must  have  been  in  pursuance  of  some  plan  of 
fraud,  a  matter  too  remarkable  (not  to  speak 


of  the  wickedness  of  it)  to  have  been  soWwa 
forgotten  by  me.  — Answer  in  the  other  way: 
Thoi^  it  was  by  me  that  the  entries  were 
made,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  at  the 
very  time  of  making  them  I  was  conacioiis  «t 
their  not  being  true. 

Question  2.  The  memoranda,  of  whidi  the 
paper  you  now  produce  is  composed,  are  ooc 
original  memoranda  made  by  you  at  the  time, 
but  copies  made,  in  the  way  of  extracts,  frosB 
the  memoranda  really  made  at  the  time; 
which  memoranda  were  entered  in  a  book. 
This  transcript  which  you  now  produce,  does 
it  contain  all  the  entries  in  that  book  tfast 
bear  any  relation  to  the  matter  in  questioo  ? 
if  not,  then,  of  the  whole  number  of  relevast 
entries  that  are  in  that  book,  how  many,  and 
to  what  efiect,  are  those  which  yon  omitted 
to  include  in  this  your  transcript?  and  ftir 
what  cause  did  you  omit  them  respectively  ? 
Most  probable  Answer:  In  this  transcript  is 
contained  everything  whatsoever  that  bears 
any  relation  to  the  matter  in  dispate :  the 
other  entries  were  nothing  more  than  entries 
of  payments  made  by  the  tenants  at  diflfefest 
times,  payments  which  have  no  relation  to 
the  matter  in  dispute. 

Question  3.  Here,  instead  of  the  hook  in 
which  the  original  entries  were  made,  yo«i 
bring  a  paper  containing  memoranda  wiuch 
you  say  are  transcripts  made  from  such  of 
the  entries  as  bear  relation  to  the  matter  in 
dispute.  How  comes  it  that  you  have  not 
brought  the  book  itself?  How  came  you  to 
put  yourself  to  all  that  trouble? — Probable 
Answer:  In  the  book,  these  memoranda  were 
a  little  dispersed :  being  ranged  (as  is  other 
books  of  account)  according  to  their  dates, 
they  were  intermixed  with  entries  relative  to 
other  matters.  To  have  searched  for  them 
here,  would  have  consumed  I  know  not  bow 
much  of  the  time  of  the  court.  As  the  efiect 
of  the  whole  statement  was  at  any  rate  to 
depend  on  the  credit  that  might  be  thought 
due  to  my  testimony,  it  did  not  occur  to  me 
that  my  bringing  that  book  would  be  either 
necessary  or  of  use. 

By  the  part  taken  in  the  badness  by  the 
judgie  that  tried  the  cause  (Lord  Lough- 
borough,) it  is  dear  that  by  that  learned 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  after- 
wards Lord  Chancellor,  the  production  of  the 
original  book  was  deemed  not  necessary,  b 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  a  conclusion  to  the 
same  effect  should  have  determined  the  ooo- 
duot  of  the  unlearned  witness  ? 

All  these  questions,  so  obvious,  so  natond, 
and  not  one  of  them  put:  neither  by  the  coun- 
sel employed  to  impugn  the  evidence,  by  the 
counsel  employed  to  support  the  evidence, 
nor  by  the  learned  judge,  whose  support  in 
other  ways  it  received  Was  it  that  un- 
learned reason  and  law-learning  are  mutually 
exclusive  of  each  other  ?  Was  it  that,  in  the 
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opiaioD  of  learned  ganUemen,  it  wm  time  to 
go  to  dinner  ?  Was  it  that  causes  calling 
for  judicature  'were  many,  and  that  (as  in 
the  nature  of  things  must  commonly  be  the 
case  in  current  practice)  there  was  not  time 
for  doing  justice  to  any  one  ?  Was  it  that  the 
parties  were  known  to  be  rich  and  sturdy, 
and  that,  by  a  sort  of  professional  instinct 
so  natural  to  learned  gentlemen,  it  was  felt 
thac  the  less  the  expenditure  of  untimely 
reason,  the  more  ample  room  there  might  be 
for  supplemental  law  ? 

In  fiJct,  no  fewer  than  five  learned  gentle- 
men, aU  of  them  then  or  since  of  distinguished 
eminence,  were  listed,  though  in  vain,  in  the 
support  of  this  evidence:  and,  before  this 
argument,  the  cause  had  been  rich  in  inter- 
vening incidents. 

The  more  thoroughly  the  history  of  the 
cause  is  understood,  the  less  the  wonder  will 
be,  if  the  unlearned  witness  and  the  learned 
judge  joined  in  one  common  error.  They 
were  wrong ;  for  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
with  Lord  Kenyon  at  the  head  of  it,  pro- 
nounced them  so.  They  were  in  an  error: 
but  how  came  tJiey  to  have  fallen  into  it  ? 
The  want  of  having  made  acquaintance  with 
a  law  never  promulgated — a  law  never  made, 
bat  which  by  learned  inugination  was  capable 
of  being  made,  in  the  Mray  of  jurisprudential 
abstraction  (that  is,  of  imagination,)  out  of 
two  decisions,  with  either  of  which  it  was  not 
possible  for  them  to  have  been  acquainted ; 
and  which,  after  having  been  buried  as  soon 
as  bom,  were  dog  up  for  the  occasion  out  of 
the  Bmlnu  infantum  in  which  they  slept :  the 
one  by  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  after  a  sleep  of 
thirty.four  years ;  the  other  by  Lord  Kenyon, 
after  a  sleep  of  thirty-seven  years. 

For  thus  it  is,  that,  on  pretence  of  being 
dedared,  laws  upon  laws,  laws  fighting  wi^ 
IswB,  are  made  throughout  the  manufactory 
of  common,  that  is,  of  judge-made,  law.  That 
B  may  receive  warning  (warning  which  it  is 
neither  designed  nor  expected  should  ever 
re^  him),  A  must  first  have  been  consigned 
to  distress  or  ruin.  Gulfs  by  the  side  of 
plft  cover  in  its  whole  expanse  the  field  of 
jurisprudential  law:  nor  can  any  of  them  take 
its  chance  of  being  closed,  till  the  property  or 
liberty  of  some  involuntary  Curtius  has  been 
thrown  into  it. 

Had  the  matter  come  before  a  court  of  con- 
f^ce,  or  a  justice  of  the  peace  (and  nothing 
binders  but  that  a  case,  the  same  in  principle, 
°^  have  come  ere  now  before  either  of  those 
f^^ts  of  unsophisticated  conunon  sense;)  had 
It  come  (say  for  exemplification  sake)  before 
^  justice  of  the  peace,  how  would  he  have 
^t  with  it?  If  the  above-proposed  rules, 
obvious  as  they  are,  are  indeed  conformable 
to  the  ends  of  justice,  he  would  have  pro- 
^^^M^  (for  what  should  have  hindered  him  ?) 
*<^^<^rduig  to  the  spirit  of  those  rules.    By 


questions  such  as  those  above  brought  to  view, 
he  would  have  scrutinized  into  the  honafidet 
'of  the  witness ;  and  (if  satisfied  as  to  that), 
into  the  correctness  and  completeness  of  the 
evidence,  when  all^  had  been  extracted  that 
could  be  extracted  firom  that  source.  Previ- 
ously to  his  decision,  he  would  have  insisted 
or  not  insisted  upon  the  production  of  the 
book,  according  to  circumstances. 

He  would  have  insisted  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  it,  had  any  doubts  remained  on  his 
mind  of  the  correctness  or  completeness  of 
the  alleged  transcripts ;  had  the  like  doubts 
remained  ui>on  the  mind  of  the  adverse  party; 
at  any  rate,  if  only  a  few  minutes,  or  only  a 
few  hours,  or  even  (if  fraud  were  suspected, 
or  the  magnitude  ot  the  stake  appeared  to 
warrant  the  delay,  vexation,  and  expense)  a 
few  day»,  were  understood  to  be  necessary, 
in  respect  of  time,  to  the  production  of  it : 
nor  would  he  even  have  grudged  days,  or 
weeks,  or  mon^s,  with  whatever  burthen  in 
respect  of  expense  the  burthen  in  other  shapes 
might  be  understood  to  be  aggravated,  if  the 
party  applying  for  the  scrutiny  were  content 
to  take,  and  did  actually  take,  the  burthen, 
absolutely  or  provisionally,  ui>on  himself. 

He  would  not  have  insisted  on  it,  if — the 
answers  given  to  all  such  questions  as  the 
above  proving  completely  satisfactory,  he 
had  been  assured  that  the  book  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  country,  and  that  not  less 
than  a  week's  or  a  fortnight's  journey  on  the 
part  of  the  witness  (it  being  under  his  lock 
and  key)  would  be  necessary  to  its  being 
forthcoming, —  if  the  call  made  for  it  on  the 
other  side  appeared  to  originate  in  mala  fides, 
the  demander  refusing  to  come  into  any  rea- 
sonable measures  for  indemnification  present 
or  eventual,  —  and  to  have  no  other  object 
than  that  of  subjecting  the  opposite  party  to 
vexation  and  expense. 

He  would  have  had  recourse  to  any  oAe  of 
a  variety  of  expedients,  rather  than,  by  un- 
conditional order,  or  unconditioiuil  refusal, 
subject  in  any  shape  either  the  one  party  or 
the  other  to  preponderant  and  unnecessary 
inconvenience.  He  would  determine  in  fiivour 
of  the  transcripts  in  the  first  instance,  subject- 
ing the  decision  to  eventual  reversal  within 
a  limited  time,  means  of  inspection  being  se- 
cured to  the  adverse  party  within  that  time. 
He  would  determine  against  the  transcript  in 
the  first  instance,  subjecting  the  decision  to 
eventual  reversal  within  a  limited  time,  on 
the  production  of  the  book  before  himself,  or 
the  examination  of  it  in  other  trustworthy 
hands,  agreed  upon  by  both  parties,  or  too 
notorioudy  trustworthy  to  be  with  any  colour 
of  reason  objected  to  by  either;  the  book 
being  in  either  ct^se  found  to  be  correctly  and 
completely  represented  by  the  transcripts. 

It  would  be  an  almost  endless  task  to  ex- 
hibit on  this  occasion  an  exhaustive  view  of 
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all  the  expedients,  the  mezzi  termau,  to  whidi, 
under  the  possible  diversifications  of  which 
the  convenience  of  the  parties  in  a  case  of 
this  sort  may  be  susceptible,  recourse  might 
have  been  had.  To  assist  conception,  the 
above  may  be  sufficient  for  a  sample.  In  the 
choice  of  expedients  having  the  legitimate 
ends  of  justice  for  their  object,  common  sense 
and  common  honesty  would  not  in  practice — 
when  they  act  by  themselves  they  do  not — 
find  any  insuperable  difficulty.  It  is  only 
common  law,  or  its  fiiithful  idly  in  the  war 
against  justice,  English  equity,  that,  by  a 
noble  disdun  of  the  convenience  and  interest 
of  all  parties,  contrives  for  its  own  sinister 
purposes  —  contrives  by  unbending  rules  — 
to  involve  in  one  common  violation  all  the 
ends  of  justice. 

The  question  here  on  the  carpet  is  of  the 
number  of  those  which  respect  the  admission 
and  exclusion  of  evidence.  At  the  trial,  whe- 
ther it  be  in  the  metropolis  at  NUi  IVtvt,  or 
in  the  country  at  the  assizes,  it  is  always  in 
an  abstract  point  of  view  that  they  are  con- 
sidered. In  all  cases  alike,  there  is  a  some- 
thing which  is  abstracted  and  set  aside :  and 
what  is  that  something? — the  interest  of 
all  individuals  concerned,  in  the  character  of 
suitors ;  their  interest,  in  respect  of  the  im- 
portant points  of  delay,  vexation,  and  ex- 
pense. In  theory,  accordingly,  the  decision 
may  be  wrong  or  right :  in  theory,  and  in  this 
abstract  point  of  view,  it  is  actually  right,  as 
often  as  it  puts  an  exclusion  upon  evidence 
of  inferior  trustworthiness,  where  superior 
might  have  been  had  from  the  same  source. 
In  theory,  therefore,  it  is  sometimes  (though, 
on  the  whole  ground  of  exclusion  taken  to- 
gether, perhaps  not  once  in  fifty  times)  right : 
but  in  practice, — if  in  delay,  vexation,  and 
expense — all  factitious,  all  manu&ctured  for 
the  sake  of  the  profit  to  be  extracted  out  of 
the  expense — there  be  anything  of  injustice, 
it  is  always  richly  fruitful  in  injustice.  Take 
the  assizes,  the  circuit  business,  as  the  fiedr- 
est  sample  of  the  whole  field  of  common-law 
regular  judicature ;  embracing  the  whole  ter- 
ritorial expanse,  with  the  exception  of  the 
metropolis.  The  only  article  of  evidence  pro- 
duced, and  that  an  article  which  (supposing 
it  received  and  credited)  is  decisive  of  the 
cause,  turns  out  to  be  of  such  a  sort  as  to 
indicate  as  obtainable  ftom  the  same  source 
another  article :  and  that  other,  an  article  of 
such  a  complexion,  that,  with  the  help  of  a 
micrometer,  if  viewed  with  a  microscope,  it 
might  be  seen  to  stand  in  the  scale  of  trust- 
worthiness an  infinitesimal  part  of  a  degree 
above  that  one  which,  being  in  court,  is  ac- 
tually offered.  What  follows?  Considered  in 
the  abstract  point  of  view  above  mentioned, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  inferior  evidence.  But  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view, — in  respect  of  everything 
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that  is  worth  consideriDg — in  respect  of  ti» 
interest,  the  feelings,  the  property,  the  well- 
being,  perhaps  the  being,  of  the  suitora,  — 
observe  the  consequence.  At  the  end  of  mx 
or  twelve  months,  or  twice  as  much — at  tbe 
expense  of  fifty  guineas,  or  a  hundred,  or  se- 
veral hundreds — at  an  expense  which  not 
one  individual  out  of  fifty  would  be  able  to 
defitiy,  though  he  were  to  leave  himself  aa 
bare  as  when  first  brought  into  the  worid, 
the  ideal  imperfection  may  or  may  not  re- 
ceive its  corrective ;  but  in  the  meantime. 
some  one  out  of  a  hundred  accidents  has  hap- 
pened :  the  better  evidence  is  lost ;  the  party 
that  should  have  profited  by  it  is  dead,  heart- 
broken, or  mined ;  his  life,  or  his  money,  or 
his  courage,  are  extinguished. 

Could  a  respite  of  half  a  doxen  boors  have 
been  allowed,  perhaps  the  theorettcally-«a- 
perior  evidence  might  have  been  made  forth- 
coming, and  the  requisite  satisfaction  given 
to  the  delicacy  of  learned  consciences.  To  aa 
unlearned  magistrate,  to  a  dozen  of  ignoraot 
shopkeepers  sitting  in  a  court  of  conscienoe, 
it  would  as  soon  have  occurred  to  hang  a  man 
without  a  hearing,  as  to  refuse  him  any  soch 
respite.  But  neither  six  hours,  nor  half  the 
number,  can  ever  be  allowed  to  any  such  pur- 
pose. Necessity,  the  offspring  of  professional 
convenience,  opposes  an  insuperable  bar  to 
all  sudi  wesiknesses.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  learned  magistrate,  in  whose  eyes  the 
cosmography  of  circuit-judicature  is  a  miracle 
of  wisdom  and  justice ;  in  whose  computatioo 
four  days  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  are  in  every  place  sufficient,  and  in  tome 
places  too  many  by  half^  for  justice ;  in  whoae 
estimate,  the  time  which  is  sufficient  for  the 
collection  of  fees  must  needs  be  suffident  for 
judicature ; — under  such  auspices,  the  wheel 
of  judicature  can  no  more  be  stopped  to  save 
a  man*s  fortune,  than  a  mill-wheel  to  save 
his  body  from  being  crushed. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

OF  8UGGB8TIVB  INTEEBOGATIOir. 

§  1.  Reasons  against  the  absoUUe  prohiiUiom 
of  Suggestive  Interrogation. 

Bt  a  suggestive  interrogation,  is  meant  aa 
interrogation  by  which  Uie  foct  or  supposed 
foct  which  the  interrogator  expects  aad  wishes 
to  find  asserted  in  and  by  the  answer,  is  Dads 
known  to  the  proposed  respondent.  Is  not 
your  name  so  and  so  ?  Tou  live  at  sudi  a 
place,  do  not  you  ?  Tou  live  as  a  servmt 
with  the  defendant  ? 

The  term  is  from  the  Roman  school  of 
law ;  but,  without  suggesting  the  idea  of  Ro- 
man or  any  other  law,  to  the  mind  of  every 
person  to  whom  the  Engtit h  language  it  fi^ 
miliar,  it  suggests  readily  enough  the  import 
above  ascribed  to  it. 
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Leading  is  the  word  employed  instead  of  it 
l)y  English  lawyers.  To  a  non-lawyer,  the  im- 
port meant  to  be  conveyed  is  not  suggested 
so  readily  and  distinctly  (if  at  all)  by  this 
^word,  as  by  the  word  suggestive.  It  affords, 
liowever,  the  convenience  of  being  applied  in 
€»ses  in  which  the  word  suggestive  is  not 
a^>plicable.  Tou  must  not  lead  your  own  wit- 
ness, says  one  rule  one  hears  among  English 
lawyers :  you  may  lead  your  adversary*s  wit- 
ness, says  another  rule  one  hears  in  the  same 
sidiooL 

Concerning  the  propriety  of  these  rules, 
and  of  the  distinction  on  which  they  turn, 
inquiry  will  presently  be  made. 

That  the  response  ought  in  every  instance 
to  be  the  expression  of  the  actual  recollection 
of  the  proposed  respondent,  and  not  the  alle- 
g;ation  of  another  person,  adopted  by  the  re- 
»pondent,  and  £idsely  delivered  as  his  own,  is 
suflSciently  manifest.  That  whatsoever  mea- 
sures may  be  necessary  for  the  prevention  of 
this  effect  should  constantly  be  taken,  is  in 
like  manner  manifest.  But  they  belong  not 
to  this  head.* 

The  purposes  for  which  an  interrogation 
af  the  suggestive  kind  may  be  not  only  not 
prejudicial,  but  conducive,  to  the  ends  of 
justice,  seem  reducible  to  two  heads,  viz. 
dispatdi,  and  assistance.  In  the  first  case, 
the  interrogation  is  suggestive  in  form  only ; 
in  the  other,  in  substance  and  effect. 

Take,  in  any  individual  case,  any  indivi- 
dual interrogation,  —  and  suppose  it  subser- 
▼ient  to  the  purpose  of  dispatch,  and  of 
dispatch  only,  not  yielding  in  any  shape  any 
assistance  to  the  proposed  respondent;  the 
innocence  and  the  utility  of  it  are  by  the 
supposition  established :  the  innocence,  by  its 
not  being  subservient  to  incorrectness  or  in- 
completeness on  the  part  of  the  testimony, 
nor  thence  to  deception  and  misdecision;  the 
utility,  by  its  being  subservient  to  dispatch, 
thence  operating  in  diminution  of  delay  and 
vexation. 

In  thb  case,  the  substance  of  the  matter 
of  fret  which  the  interrogator  expects  and 
wishes  to  find  asserted  in  and  by  the  answer, 
is  made  known  to  the  proposed  respondent ; 
and  therefore  the  interrogation  is  suggestive. 
But  the  fiict  made  known  to  him  for  this  pur- 
pose being  no  other  than  what  was  known  to 
him  already,  the  suggestion  is,  by  the  suppo- 
sition, of  a  sort  from  which  no  assistance  to 
any  plan  of  mendacity  can  be  derived. 

From  the  purposely  short  exemplification 
given  above  —  a  specimen  by  which,  as  yet, 
little  dispatch  is  gained,  little  circumlocution 
nved — a  conception  may,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, be  formed,  of  much  greater  savings. 

*  The  subject  they  belong  to  is  rather  prO' 
endure  than  evidence.  Among  the  arrangements 
requisite,  those  that  belong  to  architecture  oon- 
•titate  the  basis  of  the  rest. 


You  live  at  such  a  place  f  no  saving  as  yet : 
Where  do  you  live  ?  would  be  still  shorter. 
You  live  as  servant  with  the  defendant  9  some 
saving  already.  Under  a  rigorous  prohibition 
of  suggestion,  the  interrogation  might  have 

been  drawn  into  some  such  form  as  this  : 

Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  either  of  the 

parties  to  this  cause  ?  Tes With  which  of 

them  ?   The  defendant Of  what  nature  is 

your  acquaintance  with  him,  and  whence  de- 
rived?  I  live  unth  him  as  his  servant. 

In  the  way  of  supposition,  —  and  even  in 
practice,  where,  on  the  part  of  the  party 
really  concerned  in  interest,  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  confidence  is  not  wanting,  —  the  use 
of  suggestion  to  the  purpose  of  dispatch  will 
assume  a  greater  latitude ;  if  the  proposed 
respondent  be  a  person  to  whom  no  disposi- 
tion to  make  any  such  deceptitious  use  of  any 
fact  made  known  to  him  can  be  ascribed ;  or 
if  the  fiict,  though  as  yet  unknown  to  the 
proposed  respondent,  be  of  such  a  nature  that, 
though  he  were  even  disposed  to  make  any 
such  improper  use  of  it,  it  would  not  be  in 
his  power. 

The  appearance  of  suggestion  affords  na- 
turally  a  sort  of  suspicion  of  mala  fides:  in- 
formation, therefore,  which  he  knows  how  to 
obtain  without  that  appearance,  a  man  will 
not  naturally  choose  to  purchase  at  that 
price :  to  incur  a  suspicion  of  that  sort,  and 
without  use,  will  be  a  mark  of  unskilfulness. 
Hence,  in  this  way,  a  young  advocate  of  little 
experience,  who,  as  such,  stands  exposed 
to  the  imputation  of  unskilfulness,  will  not 
naturally  hazard  the  taking  liberties,  such 
as  an  advocate  whose  eminence  has  placed 
him  above  the  imputation,  will  take  without 
scruple.f 

The  second  ground  for  admitting  suggestive 
interrogation,  is  assistance  to  recollection. 

From  what  has  been  said  under  the  head 
of  recurrence  to  notes,  it  must  have  been 
abundantly  manifest  that  cases  exist  in  which, 
to  the  correctness  and  completeness  of  tes- 
timony, helps  to  recollection  cannot  but  be 
necessary,  t 


f  The  saving  thus  made  in  point  of  time  is 
among  the  many  causes  which  concur  in  render- 
ing it  more  pleasant  to  the  judge  to  have  to  do 
with  advocates  of  old  established  eminence,  in 
preference  to  juniors. 

:j:  In  the  case  of  any  such  help  to  recollection, 
it  may  exist  in  the  shape  of  a  written  document, 
and  that  document  in  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
posed  respondent :  in  that  case,  the  help  is  af- 
forded by  recurrence  to  notes. 

But  a  case  that  may  also  exist,  is,  that  it  shall 
be  in  the  possession,  not  of  the  proposed  respon- 
dent, but  of  the  interrogator.  Here,  then,  it  not 
in  the  particular  shape  of  suggestive  interroga- 
tion,  at  any  rate  suggestion,  is  justifiable.  Look 
upon  thai  paper— 'the  contents  of  it  are  a  long 
account  (suppose)  of  receipts  and  payments :  — 
do  you  know  anything  of  the  contents  f  are  any 
and  what  of  them  true  f  By 
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In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,— in  cases 
where  the  interest,  the  manifest  and  recog- 
nised interest,  of  all  the  parties,  requires  that 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  be  brought  to  light,— -where  from 
felsehood  (supposing  it  to  come  out  instead 
of  truth)  every  interest  would  be  prejudiced, 
none  promoted; — no  one  but  must  have  fre- 
quently experienced  how  useful  and  necessary 
suggestions  from  without  are  to  the  correct- 
ness as  well  as  completeness  of  the  statement 
which  requires  to  be  delivered. 

By  such  suggestion,  a  result  which,  it  b 
true,  may  happen  is,  that  (honest  recollection 
not  being  the  object)  assistance  may  be  given 
to  mendacious  invention,  and  the  production 
of  deception  may  be  the  consequence.  But 
from  this  possibility,  nojust  conclusion  against 
the  propriety  of  admitting  the  suggestion  can 
be  deduced. 

In  &vour  of  the  admission,  provided  cer- 
tain conditions  be  observed,  several  consider- 
ations appear  to  plead. 

1.  If  the  bringing  to  view  the  fact  or  cir- 
cumstance in  question  be  necessary  to  the 
giving  effect  to  the  right  of  the  cause,  on 
which  side  soever  it  lie — in  other  words,  to  the 
prevention  of  misdecision;  at  the  st»me  time 
that,  without  the  assistance  in  question,  re- 
collection of  the  fact  or  circumstance  cannot 
take  place; — exclude  the  suggestion,  misde- 
cision is  the  certain  consequence. 

On  the  other  hand,  admit  the  suggestion, 
and, — though  it  should  happen  that,  of  the 
request  made  for  the  admission  of  it,  a  plan 
of  mendacious  invention  was  the  final  cause, 
— still  deception  and  misdecision  are  fiur,  very 
far,  from  being  the  necessary  result. 

2.  The  probability  of  the  &ilure  of  true 
evidence  through  want  of  recollection,  is 
greater  than  the  probability  of  nlendadous 
evidence  in  consequence  of  assistance  afforded 
by  suggestive  questions. 

On  the  one  hand,  honest  fidlure  of  recol- 
lection (a  weakness  that  requires  assistance 
from  another  quarter,  to  enable  a  man  to  de- 
clare and  make  known  the  &ct  as  it  really 
happened)  is  an  incident  extremely  common, 
and  therefore  proportionably  probable.  It  is 
what  may  happen  to  every  man ;  and  is  hap- 
pening to  every  man  continually,  in  every 
man's  experience. 

Failure  of  recollection  is  most  apt  to  hap- 
pen in  the  case  of  a  timid  witness,  who  is 
least  likely  to  be  a  mendacious,  and  in  parti- 
cular a  successfully  mendacious,  witness.  By 


By  the  same  causes  by  which  recurrence  to 
notes  mav  be  necessitated,  suggestion  from  with- 
out may  be  necessitated. 

In  the  case  of  recurrence  to  notes,  was  seen  the 
necessity  of  referring  the  allowance  or  disallow- 
ance to  the  discretion  of  the  judge :  in  this  case 
(as  will  be  seen  presently)  the  same  necessity  pre- 
scribes the  same  arrangement. 


the  perQousness  and  novelty  of  hk  i 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  exertiae  of  m 
man's  mental  frunilties,  and  in  particvlar  his 
memory,  is  greatly  disturbed  and  wmkened. 
From  the  facts  that  constitute  the  snbjeeU 
matter  of  his  deposition, — horn  the  traces  left 
by  the  past  perceptions  in  questioD  in  hb  wat- 
mory, — his  attention  is  irresistibly  called  off 
to  the  variety  of  sensible  objects  vrith  wUdi 
he  is  encompassed,  and  which  are  so  bmbj 
sources  of  terror  to  his  mind. 

So  fiir  as  the  effect  of  the  suggestion  (whe- 
ther exhibited  in  the  fr>rm  of  a  qoestioB  or  in 
any  other)  is  merely  to  bring  bade  to  the  re- 
collection of  the  witness  a  true  matter  of  &ct, 
which  was  really  there  before, — the  effect  of 
it  is  not  prejudicial  to  tmth  and  justice,  bnt 
advantageous,  and  frequently  altogether  ne- 
cessary. 

The  case,  therefore,  in  whidi  the  effect  of 
such  suggestion  is  beneficial  to  the  interests 
of  truth  and  justice,  is  in  experience  fieqoesit, 
and  in  prospect  probable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  oss^  in  whicii  tke 
effect  of  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
truth  and  justice,  viz.  by  promotiog  menda- 
city — mendacity  successful,  that  is,  prodne- 

tive  of  deception  on  the  psrt  of  the  ju^ffe. 

presents  itself  (at  least  in  the  state  of  things 
most  frequently  exemplified  in  English  prac- 
tice, in  which  the  interrogation  is  performed 
in  an  open  judicatory,  on  a  day  fordmowa  to 
both  parties,  and  by  professional  advocates  on 
both  sides)  as  likely  to  be  extremely  rare. 

1 .  The  mischievousness  of  suggested  infor- 
mation is  confined  to  tiiose  oases  in  which  the 
proposed  respondent  is  pre-disposed  to  mnke 
use  of  it  to  a  mendacions  purpose. 

2.  Supposing  the  existence  of  a  dispoflttion 
to  mendacity  to  be  productive  of  any  soch 
pernicious  efiect,  the  &ct  thus  conveyed  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  proposed  respoodest, 
must  be  a  fiict  the  knowledge  of  which  eonld 
not  have  been  conveyed  to  him  at  any  earlier 
period  than  the  commencement  of  this  his 
examination.  For,  at  any  antecedent  point 
of  time,  the  intimation  of  it  might  have  been 
conveyed  to  him  without  exciting  any  sns- 
pidon :  whereas,  conveyed  in  the  way  in  qnes- 
tion,  it  cannot  but  be  productive  of  a  degree 
of  suspicion  such  as  leares  little  danger  of  its 
being  productive  of  the  effect  aimed  at  by  it. 

3.  in  the  shape  of  notes  or  memorands 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  by  the  proposed 
respondent  for  his  own  use,  the  information 
might,  at  any  antecedent  pobit  of  time,  have 
been  frimished  to  him, — and  that  in  the  per- 
manent form  of  a  written  docameflt,  much 
more  surely  subservient  to  the  proposed  si- 
nister purpose,  than  any  such  verbal  informa- 
tion as  is  supposed,  can  be. 

4.  Even  within  this  narrow  space  of  tiooe, 
it  cannot  bs  conveyed  to  the  proposed  respon- 
dent (however  prone  to  mendacity),  other- 
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wise  than  in  the  cue  of  a  correspondent 
disposition  to  the  correspondent  species  of 
sobomation,  on  the  part  of  the  interrogating 
advocate. 

d.  Ib  the  station  of  advocate,  mbbehsTioar 
la  ibis  shape  is  not  at  all  confonnahle  to  the 
natural  state  of  things :  the  profit  would  be 
isaprobable,  and  would  accrue  to  the  party : 
tlia  loss,  in  the  shape  of  loss  of  reputation, 
would  be  probable,  and  would  £dl  on  the  sup- 
posed delinquent,  the  advocate,  himself. 

6.  Suppose  the  two  requisites  to  the  spe- 
cies of  improbity  in  question  conjoined ;  vix. 
oo  the  part  of  a  proposed  respondent,  a  dis- 
position to  apply  the  information  to  the  pur- 
pose of  a  mendadous  statement,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  advocate,  a  correspondent  dispo- 
sition to  furnish  it ;  and  suppose  the  menda^ 
cious  atatem^it  delivered  accordingly :  still 
no  harm  takes  place,  unless,  mendacious  as  the 
statement  is,  it  obtains  credence,  and  decep- 
tion and  misdedsion  are  the  consequences. 

But  the  probability  of  any  such  deception 
on  the  part  of  the  judge,  in  consequence  of 
the  mendacity  of  the  witness,  and  thence  of 
mendacity  itself  firom  this  source,  is,  again, 
much  reduced  by  the  remedial  virtue  of  vipS 
voce  interrogation  ex  adoerao. 

Where  the  answer  to  the  suggestive  ques- 
tion would  be  decisive,  and  the  truth  of  it 
no^  liable  to  undergo  ulterior  scrutiny  from 
a  quarter  interested  in  the  detection  of  the 
fidsity  of  it  (if  fidse ;)  here,  indeed,  the  pro- 
spect of  success  in  a  confederacy  of  this  kind 
would  be  highly  fiivourable,  and  the  probabi- 
lity of  the  attempt  proportionable. 

Such,  accordingly,  would  be  the  case,  in 
the  instance  of  the  sort  of  examination  car- 
ried on  in  the  Roman  mode  of  procedure  in 
causes  in  general,  and  in  English  procedure  in 
the  courts  of  equity.  An  advocate  of  the 
party  frames  the  question  in  writing;  the 
officer  standing  in  the  place  of  the  ju^e  pro- 
pounds those  questions  to  the  witness  viod 
voce;  the  witness  gives  his  answer  accord- 
ingly ;  no  advocate  present  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  that  in  fitvour  of  which  the  witness 
(in  the  case  of  a  mendacious  witness)  violates 
the  obligation  of  veracity;  no  advocate  to 
ground  a  fresh  string  of  questions  upon  the 
mendacious  answer,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  &lsity  of  it  to  view. 

Bat,  under  the  tutelary  influence  of  cross- 
examination,  the  chance  of  success  to  a  con- 
spiracy of  this  kind  cannot  but  be  rendered 
highly  precarious.  The  assistance  which  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  supposed  confederate, 
in  the  station  of  examiner,  to  give  to  the  ex- 
aminee, b  but  momentary.  What  he  does,  is 
to  suggest  the  supposed  matter  of  hct,  the 
existence  of  which  is  to  be  asserted  by  the 
response.  But,  the  suggestion  once  given,  the 
power  of  support  is  gone.  The  next  moment, 
the  mendacious  witaem  sees  himself  delivered 


into  the  hands  of  the  adversary ;  from  whose 
merciless  lips  will  issue  an  unknown  string 
of  questions,  all  consphring  to  bring  to  light 
the  truth  he  has  endeavoured  to  disguise  ;  to 
expose' to  view  the  falsehood  he  has  had  the 
imprudence  to  advance. 

7.  As  in  case  of  fidse  responsion,  —  where 
an  attempt  has  been  made  that  fiiUs  of  pro- 
ducing deception,  the  natural  effect  is  to  put 
the  judge  upon  his  guard :  the  natural  ten- 
dency is  thus  to  prevent  deception,  and  to 
give  birth  to  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  other 
side. 

Of  a  question  of  this  nature,  the  distinc- 
tive character  is  too  manifest  to  be  in  any 
danger  of  escaping  the  observation  of  the 
advocate  on  the  other  side,  or  even  of  the 
judge.  The  degree  of  suspicion  and  discredit 
whidi  it  will  throw  on  that  side  of  the  cause 
in  £ivour  of  which  the  attempt  is  made,  may 
be  set  down  as  (comparatively  speaking)  a 
constant  and  certain  effect;  while  the  undue 
benefit  derivable  from  it,  is  but  an  accidental 
and  precarious  one. 

In  a  dubious  case,  or  in  a  case  in  whidi 
success  (bad  or  good)  admits  of  degrees,  un- 
due prejudice  to  the  side  on  which  it  is  em- 
ployed, is  perhaps  upon  the  whole  a  more 
probable  result  than  undue  advantage.  If,  by 
the  advocate  on  one  side,  any  such  attempt 
be  made  with  his  eyes  open  to  the  tendency 
and  consequent  impropriety  of  it,  it  must  be 
in  confidence  of  its  meeting  with  no  common 
degree  of  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  advo- 
cate on  the  other  side,  as  well  as  no  common 
degree  of  incapacity,  or  carelessness,  or  worse, 
on  the  part  of  the  judge. 

Where  it  is  the  known  destiny  of  the  evi- 
denee  to  be  minuted  down  and  published,  the 
probability  of  any  transgression  of  this  sort 
seems  very  small  indeed :  nor,  it  is  supposed, 
would  the  exemplifications  of  it  (if  any)  be 
found  otherwise  than  very  unfrequent  in  the 
printed  trials,  at  least  of  modem  times. 

The  difficulty  of  drawing  any  dear  line  of 
demarcation,  between  the  cases  to  which  the 
prohibition  of  such  suggestions  shall,  and 
those  to  whldi  it  shall  not,  be  understood  to 
extend,  constitutes  another  objection  to  the 
utility  of  the  prohibition.  Look  at  the  his- 
tories of  these  proceedings;  documents  which 
English  judicature  furnishes  in  such  instruc- 
tive abundance :  instances  in  which  the  ques- 
tions, put  by  an  advocate  to  the  witness  cdled 
in  <m  his  own  side,  wear  this  suggestive  form, 
present  themselves,  and  present  themselves 
unaccompanied  with  any  objection  on  the 
other  side,  at  every  page. 

In  fact,  when  is  it  that  any  objection  to 
the  use  of  them  appears  to  be  made  ?  On 
those  occasions  on  which  the  use  of  them 
presents  to  view  any  probable  prejudice  to  the 
other  side.  These  are  but  few :  and  of  these 
few,  the  cases  in  which  the  real  cause  of  the 
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objection  is  not  the  adverseness,  but  the  ser- 
viceableness,  of  the  suggestion  to  the  extrac- 
tion of  truth,  would  (I  am  inclined  to  think) 
be  found  to  compose  the  msyor  part.  The 
witness  (an  honest  witness)  is  bewildered : 
a  hint  to  refresh  his  recoUection  would  set 
him  in  the  right  path.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  party  who  has  truth  on  his  side,  en- 
deavours to  supply  him  with  that  assistance : 
it  is  for  this  same  reason  that  the  party  who 
has  truth  adverse  to  him,  is  upon  the  watch 
to  deprive  him  of  that  assistance. 

The  impossibility  of  marking  out  before- 
hand the  cases  to  which  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gestive interrc^tion  shall  extend,  will  appear 
sufficiently  muiifest  to  any  one  who  considers 
the  tenor  of  the  two  rules  of  English  law 
mentioned  above:  rules  which,  taken  toge> 
ther,  are  by  much  too  absurd  to  experience 
(even  under  the  technical  system)  an  unde- 
viating  obedience;  rules  which  (like  most, 
if  not  all,  other  rules  of  that  system)  experi- 
ence double  honour,  sometimes  in  the  breach, 
and  sometimes  in  the  observance. 

Not  lead  your  own  witness? — Why  not? 
Because  your  own  witness  is  partial  to  your 
aide ;  and  to  such  a  degree  partial  as  to  be 
ready  on  all  occasions  to  adopt,  and  deliver 
as  his  own  testimony, — to  adopt,  knowing  it 
to  be  a  lie, — any  lie  that,  from  your  briefer 
otherwise,  you  may  be  disposed  to  put  into 
his  mouth.  Thus  measured,  thus  rational, 
are  the  professors  of  this  pretended  science, 
in  the  conclusions  they  draw  in  the  way  of 
circumstantial  evidence.  Principal  fiict,  par- 
tiality, even  to  the  length  of  perjury,  on  the 
piart  of  the  witness  called  on  any  side, — par- 
tiality on  the  part  of  every  witness  in  &vour 
of  any  suitor  by  whom  hie  is  called  upon  to 
depose.  Evidentiary  fact  proving  the  par- 
tiality, the  need  I  conceive  myself  to  be  un- 
der of  calling  upon  him  for  his  evidence :  the 
accident  of  his  having  been  present  at  the 
transaction,  on  the  proof  of  which  my  chance 
of  justice  happens  to  depend. 

What  if  he  happens  to  have  been  called  on 
both  sides? — a  case  every  now  and  then 
exemplified  in  practice.  According  to  this 
argument,  he  must  in  that  case  be  partial  on 
both  sides :  determined,  in  case  any  such  ques- 
tion should  be  put  to  hUn,  to  perjure  himself; 
and  so  sure  of  succeeding  in  his  perjury,  and 
of  making  each  side  gain  the  cause,  that  he 
must  not  be  heard  on  either  side. 

Lead  my  adversary's  witness  ?  Why  may  I 
on  all  occasions  lead  my  adversary's  witness? 
on  no  occasion  lead  my  own  ?  Because,  your 
adversary's  witness  (the  witness  on  whose 
testimony  your  adversary's  claim  happens  to 
stand)  being  on  that  account  sure  to  be  par- 
tial to  your  adversary,  and  against  you,  you 
may  offer  to  put  into  his  mouth  as  many  un- 
truths as  you  please,  he  will  not  open  it  to 
one  of  them. 


Not  to  speak  of  any  such  outrageoiu  force 
as  to  plunge  a  man  into  the  acceptance  of  aa 
invitation  to  commit  peijury, — in  Yrbat  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  number  of  causes,  may 
a  bias  more  or  less  strong  in  £iTour  of  tliie 
inviting  party  (the  testimony  not  having  bees 
called  for  on  both  sides)  be  expected  ?  There 
are  three  cases — partiality  fov*  the  inToker*s 
side,  partiality  for  the  adversary's  side,  par- 
tiality for  neither  side.  Antecedently  to  parti- 
cular  reasons  pleading  in  fiivour  of  the  seyeral 
cases,  the  aggregate  list  of  witness  should  be 
equally  divided  between  the  three.  That  tbe 
list  of  cases  in  which  the  partiality  is  on  tlie 
invoker's  side*  will  naturally  be  the  moat 
numerous,  is  indeed  evident  enough  at  tlie 
first  glance :  that  it  can  never  be  so  numerous 
as  to  swallow  up  both  the  others,  migbt,  one 
should  have  thought,  have  been  at  leastequaUj 
evident. 

Observe  that,  should  it  so  happen  that  ooy 
adversary's  witness,  the  witness  tecfaniGaHy 
so  denominated,  the  witness  whose  testiooony 
my  adversary  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  o- 
bliged  to  call  for  or  lose  his  chance  of  justice 
— that  this  witness  of  my  adversary's  in  name, 
should,  in  affection,  be  my  witness ; — in  this 
case,  in  the  regular  course  of  things,  the 
check  opposed  to  mendacity  by  interrogation 
ex  adverso  has  no  application.  For,  it  being 
on  behalf  of  my  adversary  that  this  witness 
has  been  examined  in  chief,  the  examination 
to  which  he  is  subjected  on  my  behalf  is  the 
cross-examination :  the  supposed  adverse  ex- 
amination, which,  being  itself  the  cfaedc  upon 
the  examination  in  chief,  is  the  last  of  {he 
two  parts  of  which  the  whole  examination  is 
comprised :  the  last  of  all,  and  which,  being 
itself  but  a  check,  has  no  other  to  be  a  dxedc 
upon  it. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  the  security  of  the 
cause  against  mendacity  by  the  assistance  of 
suggestive  questions,  rests  on  the  honour  and 
regard  to  character  on  the  part  of  the  advocate 
and  of  the  judge,  not  on  the  preventive  power 
of  the  prohibitive  mle.t 


*  See  Book  IL  SecurUiea;  Chap.  DC  Inier^ 
rogation;  §  5.  AffecHons  qf  the  •niemgaiers 
and  retpondenis  toward*  each  other^  how  Jmr 
prentmablef  p.  346. 

f  Of  the  two  corresponding  rules,  thus  equally 
pregnant  with  theoretical  absurdity,  the  use  made 
m  practice  may  be  expected  to  be  eonsidembly 
difierent. 

When,  in  the  person  of  his  adversary's  witness, 
an  advocate  finds  himself  in  possessioa  of  a  de- 
ponent whose  affections  are  (as,  from  his  relation 
to  the  parties  or  the  cause,  they  frequently  will 
be)manirestlyand  stronglvon  hi8(^advocafe*s) 
side ;  shame  will  naturallv  and  almost  instinc- 
tively restrain  him  from  plying  the  witness  with 
suggestive  questions.  Otthe  two  roles — tbtpr%>~ 
hihition  absurd  in  itself*  the  permi$rion  absurd 
by  its  inconsistency  and  undiscriminating  gene- 
nility, — the  permissive  one  (it  seems  nrobaUe)  bs 
scarce  ever  in  practice  productive  or  any  detri* 
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But,  forasmuch  as  it  rests  on  this  basis  en- 
tirely in  this  case,  and  to  a  certain  degree  in 
mil  cases,  why  should  it  not  rest  entirely  on 
this  same  basis  in  all  cases?  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  sense  of  the  court  respecting  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  suflTering  the  intima- 
tion in  question  to  be  conveyed  to  the  witness 
under  examination,  regard  being  had  to  the 
interests  of  truth  and  justice.  Every  now 
and  then  it  happens,  th^t  a  candid  witness, 
conscious  of  a  defect  in  his  memory,  speaks 
out  and  says  (supposing  it  for  instance  the 
name  of  a  person  or  a  place) — "  I  cannot  this 
moment  reooUect  the  name,  but  if  any  per- 
son will  mention  to  me  that  name  amongst 
others,  such  mention  will  bring  it  back  to 
my  memory,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  rest."  In  virtue  of  the  prohibitive 
rule  here  contended  against,  such  assistance 
is,  I  believe,  generally  refused.  What  I  con- 
tend for  is  — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  that,  when  thus  re- 
quested on  the  part  of  the  witness,  it  should 
not  be  refused,  but  rather  granted  of  course, 
reserving  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  the 
power  of  refusing  it. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  that, — when,  upon  the 
hesitation  or  declaration  of  non-recollection 
on  Uie  part  of  the  witness,  the  advocate  con- 
ceives it  to  be  a  case  in  which  he  may  honestly 

roent  to  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice.  It  is 
so  flagrantly  absurd,  that,  in  a  case  where  the 
application  of  it  would  be  productive  of  the  mis- 
chief with  which  it  is  pregnant,  no  man  has  the 
efiroatery  to  put  it  in  practice. 

The  corresponding  and  opposite  rule  will,  na- 
totally  speakmff,  be  far  fVom  being  alike  innocent 
in  practice.  In  this  case,  no  shame  being  attached 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  rule,  the  enroroement 
of  it  will  experience  little  difficulty.  Instances 
in  which,  by  the  influence  of  this  rule,  testimony 
may  be  sure  to  be  rendered  incomplete^  and  de- 
dsioa  thus  placed  on  the  wrong  siae,  will  indeed 
be  not  unfreouently  presenting  themselves.  But 
a  spectacle  or  this  sort  is  too  fluent  to  make 
any  sensation,  or  (if  it  were  to  inake  any)  too 
Cavourable  to  the  general  interest  and  propenuty 
of  the  men  of  law,  to  make  any  other  than  an 
ajgreeable  one.  It  is  an  article  belonging  to  the 
hst  of  exclusionary  rales:  a  set  of  rules  of  which 
almost  the  whole  of  the  jurisprudential  law  of 
eiidence  is  composed:  rules  which  are  at  once  the 
engines  of  his  power,  and  the  foundation  of  his 
daun  to  the  reputation  of  superior  wisdom^  and 
recondite  science:  rules  whido,  being  worshipped 
one  moment,  trampled  upon  the  next — adhered 
to  in  favour  of  A,  broken  in  favour  of  B,— throw 
open  the  shop  of  justice  and  injustice,  leaving  no 
n^t  secure,  nor  any  iniquity  without  hope. 

IMr.  Phillipps  (Law of  Evidence,  6U)  Edit 
i.  2d6)  says,  *'  If  a  witness  should  appear  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  opposite  party,  or  unwilling 
to  give  evidence,  the  court  will  in  its  discretion 
allow  the  examination-in-chief  to  assume  some- 
thing of  the  form  of  a  cross-examination.**  It  ap- 
pears therefore  that  this  rule  of  judge-made  law 
lias  to  a  great  degree  been  set  aside  by otherjudge- 
made  law,  subsequently  enacted.— ^^*/or.  ] 


make  known  a  disposition  to  afford  to  the  re- 
collection of  the  witness  that  assistance  which 
it  appears  to  stand  in  need  of, — it  should  be 
allowable  and  customary  for  him  to  submit 
such  his  desire  to  the  judge.  To  do  so  vivi 
voce,  and  therefore  openly,  might  not  be  in 
every  instance  practicable,  consistency  with 
the  reserves  necessary  to  prevent  the  commu- 
nication from  being  actually  made  by  means  of 
the  application  by  which  the  liberty  of  making 
it  is  prayed.  For  maintaining  this  necessary 
reserve,  one  expedient  is  the  handing  up  to  the 
judge  in  writing  (which  might  also  be  done 
through  the  hands  and  with  the  privity  of  the 
advocate  on  the  other  side)  the  suggestion 
proposed  to  be  made :  the  other  is,  to  cause 
the  witness  to  withdraw  while  the  question 
on  this  subject  is  under  debate. 

In  this  way,  it  should  seem,  might  frequent- 
ly be  obtained  much  light,  which  otherwise 
would  be  lost.  And  where  the  information 
thus  afforded  ab  extrii  happened  to  be  at  once 
apposite  and  true,  it  woidd  often  happen  that 
the  truth  of  it,  and  the  truth  of  the  ulterior 
testimony  drawn  forth  by  this  means,  would 
manifest  itself  by  tokens  sufficient  to  put  the 
matter  out  of  doubt.  Often  will  it  happen 
that  one  fiict,  thus  replaced  in  a  memory  from 
which  it  had  escaped,  shall  draw  out  from 
thence  other  facts,  in  a  stream,  the  copious- 
ness and  rapidity  of  which  shall  leave  no  doubt 
of  its  flowing  from  the  right  source :  from 
memory,  the  seat  of  truth ;  not  from  inven- 
tion, the  source  of  fiilsehood. 

No  objection  (it  should  seem)  can  consist- 
ently be  made  to  the  committing  it  to  the 
judge's  discretion  to  afford  assistance  of  this 
sort,  in  whatsoever  case  it  promises  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice. 
On  this  occasion,  as  on  all  others,  the  judge 
must  be  supposed  fit  for  his  office :  all  such 
precautionary  arrangements  must  be  supposed 
to  have  been  made  as  appear  necessary,  and 
without  preponderant  inconvenience  promise 
to  be  conducive,  to  that  effect.  Such  is  the 
presumption  on  which  all  reasonings  must  be 
built. 

§  2.  Conditions  of  Allowance, 
That,  during  the  process  of  interrogation, 
information  under  the  notion  of  a  help  to  re- 
collection ought  not  to  be  communicable  by  an 
interrogator  to  a  proposed  respondent,  with- 
out permission  openly  applied  for  and  granted 
by  the  judge;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  such 
permission,  it  ought  to  be  communicable;  has 
been  already  intimated. 

What  remains  is,  to  bring  to  view  the  cases 
in  which,  yrith  propriety,  permission  to  that 
effect  may  be,  on  the  condition  above  men- 
tioned, granted  by  the  judge. 

1 .  If^  on  being  applied  for,  it  appear  to  you 
that  the  information  in  question  would  be  more 
likely  to  assist  the  framing  a  mendacious  state- 
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Qent  (and  thmt  in  such  mumer  as  to  render 
it  detection-proof,  and  so  promote  dt ception), 
than  to  improve  the  testimony  either  in  point 
of  correctness  or  completeness,  —  refuse  to 
permit  the  yielding  it :  in  the  opposite  case, 
allow  it. 

A  rule  to  this  effect  would  be  extremely 
general.  But  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to 
narrow  the  power  thus  given,  without  dimi* 
uishing  the  utility  of  it 

2.  There  is  one  case  in  which  the  permission 
ought  evidently  to  be  granted:  where,  from 
the  multitude  and  variety  of  the  fiusts  to  be 
spoken  to  by  the  proposed  respondent,  it  can- 
not reasonably  be  expected  that  the  whole 
mass  of  them  should  have  been  borne  in  me- 
mory, in  such  sort  as  that  it  shall  be  in  his 
power,  without  such  assistance,  to  deliver  his 
testimony  in  relation  to  it  In  a  state  of  cor- 
rectness and  completeness. 

Instances  might  be  mentioned  in  which  the 
necessity  of  refiresbm^t  would  be  obvioos, 
even  in  the  case  of  a  witness  of  the  roost  prac- 
tised memory.  An  account  (for  example)  Con- 
taining a  hundred  items  on  one  side,  and  as 
many  on  the  other :  disbursements  or  receipts, 
all  having  taken  place  by  or  with  the  privity 
of  the  deponent.  Some  of  these,  perlMps,  it 
may  happen  to  him  to  recollect  cf  himself: 
but  is  there  one  man  out  of  a  hundred,  or  a 
thousand,  that  (especially  if  called  upon  on  the 
sudden)  would  be  able  to  recollect  the  whde  ? 
At  the  same  time,  present  to  him  a  list  of 
them,  there  may  be  none  of  them  to  which  he 
may  not  be  able  to  speak  with  decision  and 
wiUi  truth. 

Accordingly,  the  presenting  to  a  deponent 
in  this  way  a  ready-drawn  account,  is  matter 
of  general  practice ;  yet  what  can  be  more 
dearly  leading,  more  clearly  suggestive  ? 

But  here  the  line  between  the  cases  in  which 
on  this  ground  the  permission  ought  to  be 
given,  and  those  in  which  it  ought  not  to  be 
given,  cannot  (it  is  evident)  be  drawn  by  any 
general  form  of  words.  The  necessity,  and 
thence  propriety,  of  the  permission,  will  de- 
pend partly  upon  the  length  of  the  account, 
partly  upon  the  simplicity  or  complexity  of  it, 
partly  upon  the  mental  powers  of  the  pro- 
posed respondent. 

3.  Setting  aside  the  case  in  which,  without 
any  application  from  the  proposed  respondent 
himself,  it  may  be  proper  that,  in  the  shape  of 
a  written  document,  assistance  to  his  recol- 
lection should  be  administered  of  course ;  a 
rule  that  upon  the  fiice  of  it  seems  a  reason- 
able one  is  this : 

Unless  the  proposed  respondent,  perceiving 
(as  he  says)  thie  need  of  information  from  with- 
out, in  regard  to  this  or  that  one  of  the  points 
concerning  which  he  is  interrogated,  makes 
application  for  such  information  accordingly, 
(which  application  will  of  course  be  openly 
made ;)  let  it  not  be  furnished  to  him.  If  such 


application  be  made  by  him,  it  will  then  i 
with  the  judge  to  allow  it  or  not,  aceontia^ 
as  (regard  being  had  to  rule  the  first)  to  htt 
discretion  shall  seem  meet. 

4.  But  if,  for  want  of  his  being  apprised  oi 
some  matter  of  fact  (which,  having  or  not 
having  been  matter  of  dispute,  is  suffidently 
established,)  the  proposed  respondent  haa,  om 
the  occasion  and  in  the  course  of  his  testi- 
mony, fallal  into  some  erroneous  statemeat* 
or  assumption,  or  supposition,  by  which  in  any 
particular,  without  blame  on  his  part,  his  tes- 
timony has  been  rendered  more  or  leas  iaeon- 
plete  or  incorrect  i  in  such  case  it  shoidd  bt 
allowable  to  the  judge,  whether  at  his  owa 
motion,  or  (if  he  thinks  fit)  at  the  motioa  of 
any  party,  or  the  advocate  of  any  party  (the 
party  by  whom  the  testimony  of  the  proposed 
respondent  was  called  for  not  excepted,)  to 
correct  the  mistake :  communicating  to  the 
proposed  respondent  whatever  informatioe 
shall  be  necessary  to  that  purpose. 

6.  So,  in  case  of  need  of  suggestive  inlbr* 
matioo,  manifested  by  the  proposed  witness, 
otherwise  than  by  direct  confession  or  unin- 
tentional and  blameless  error  (as  above ;)  for 
instance,  by  deportment,  in  the  way  of  nea- 
tation  or  otherwise,  it  may  be  aUowahle  ta 
the  judge,  of  his  own  motioa,  or  at  the  in- 
stance of  a  party  (as  above,)  to  tender  to  the 
proposed  respondent  sudi  assistance  as  shall 
be  requisite :  and  upon  his  reqpmt  to  adminis- 
ter  it  accordingly. 

6.  "Such  assistance,  if  administered,  should 
be  administered  in  such  manner  as  to  afford 
no  more  information  than  what,  on  the  sup- 
position of  veradty  on  the  part  of  the  proposed 
respondent,  may  be  absolutely  necessary; 
leaving  to  be  done  by  his  memory  whatever 
can  be  done  by  it. 

Example.  If  the  name  of  a  person  form  a 
material  part  of  the  testimony :  and  the  wit- 
ness, hesitating  about  the  name,  dedares  that 
if  he  were  to  hear  it  he  should  recognise  it ; — 
give  him,  along  with  other  names  taken  at 
random,  the  name  or  names  stated  as  tree,  by 
the  suggestion  of  either  or  both  the  parties ; 
to  the  intent  that  the  proposed  respondent 
may  make  his  choice:  in  which  case,  let  it  be 
the  care  of  the  judge  so  to  present  to  noCioe 
the  whole  list  of  names,  that  the  naaoes,  so 
chosen  respectivdy  by  the  parties  shall  not  be 
dbtinguishable  by  him  from  the  rest.* 

7.  Excepting  cases  in  which  (as  in  that 
above  exempbfied)  the  length  and  intricacy  of 
the  string  of  &cts  to  be  spoken  to,  puts  the  ne- 
cessity of  suggestive  information  out  of  doubt ; 
a  precaution  that  may  be  of  use  (at  least  where 

*  The  device  commonly  known  (more  psiti. 
cularly  among  sea-farina  men)  under  the  nsme 
of  a  round  rwin^  exemplifies  the  principle;  how 
different  soever  the  purpose  has  been,  to  which, 
in  this  instance,  it  has  been  mum  apt  to  be  sp- 
plied. 
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the  circttiBstances  of  the  case  are  of  a  nature 
to  mark  out  the  testimony  for  suspicion)  is  the 
going  through  with  the  examination  of  the 
witnesses  on  both  sides,  without  the  sugges- 
tive information ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
administering  the  information,  if  the  demand 
for  it  be  deemed  to  continue.* 

Under  the  system  of  procedure  above  sup- 
posed— under  a  system  of  publicity  such  as 
the  English, — a  relation  of  amity,  operating 
to  the  prejudice  of  truth  and  justice,  is,  as 
between  the  proposed  respondent  and  the 
interrogator,  the  source,  and  only  source,  of 
whatever  mischief  is  apprehended  firom  the 
suggestion. 

Under  a  system  of  darkness,  such  as  that 
of  the  Roman  school,  the  opposite  relation 
(a  relation  of  hostUrty)  constitutes  an  addi- 
tional relation  from  which,  in  case  of  sugges- 
tion, mis^ief  has  (and  not  without  reason) 
been  apprehended;  the  nature  of  the  suit  be- 
ing penal,  the  interrogator  the  judge,  the  in- 
terrogation oral,  and  no  other  person  present, 
except  a  scribe,  acting  in  a  state  of  depend- 
ence under  the  judge. 

Accordingly,  among  the  rules  of  that  Sjrs- 
tem  are  to  be  found  rules  prohibiting  the  use 
of  suggestive  questions,  and  to  that  end 
requiring  that  the  interrogator's  proposition 
shall  have  for  its  subject  the  name  of  a 
tpecies,  and  not  of  an  individual.  "  Did  you 
see  a  person,  any  person,  there  at  that  time  ?" 
A,  person — not  Titiut  or  Titia:  no,  nor  so 
much  as  a  sioa  or  a  aromaa,  if  anything  turn 
upon  the  sex. 

In  the  cases  which  gave  occasion  to  those 
rales,  the  mischief  was  but  too  real.  But  the 
cause  of  it  was  not  the  suggestiveness  of  the 
interrogation,  but  the  darkness  in  which  the 
power  exercised  on  the  occasion  was  involved ; 
uivolved  and  screened  from  the  controuling 
uid  salutary  influence  of  the  public  eye. 

In  the  security  afforded  by  such  darkness 
to  judicial  misconduct,  to  the  prejudice  of 
•ither  side  at  pleasure, —  it  is  no  more  than 
•IxHild  be  expected,  that  in  this  or  that  in- 
ftance,  the  judge  will  be  disposed  to  bestow 
inpunity  on  a  delinquent,. — in  this  or  that 
<^er  instance,  to  let  fall  on  the  head  of  in- 
""^^ccnce  the  punishment  due  to  guilt. 

In  Uie  latter  case,  different  expedients  will, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
offer  themselves  to  his  choice.  By  dint  of 
^nor  he  may  so  confound  the  intellectual 
acuities  of  the  defendant  as  to  extract  from 


*  This  precaution  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
w  which  will  be  found  to  be  suggested  in 
tliapter  XL  under  the  head  of  time  fir  reooUee- 
noH,  Examination  in  the  first  instance  viva  voce, 
Jjpwclude the opportnni^  of  mendacious  inren- 
2»tt  '.thai  (if  any  special  demand  for  recoUec 
|wn-tune  be  presented  by  the  nature  of  the  case) 
iDterrogttion  e«  tcripUK  to  be  answered  in  the 
•Mnemode. 


him  a  sort  of  assent  to  any  or  every  question 
that  appears  to  call  for  it :  by  a  sort  of  com- 
pact ^more  or  less  explicit,)  he  may  engage 
the  defendant  to  confess  a  less  severely 
punishable  offence  of  which  he  is  innocent, 
in  hopes  of  saving  himself  from  the  punish- 
ment attached  to  a  more  severely  punishable 
offence,  of  which  he  is  also  innocent :  or,  to 
save  all  this  trouble,  he  may  at  once  extract 
from  his  terror,  or  his  ignorance,  a  signature, 
by  which  he  is  made  to  recognise,  as  a  true 
expression  of  his  mind,  a  discourse  of  the 
confessional  cast,  the  contents  of  which  had 
never  been  really  presented  to  his  mind. 

All  this  while  ^as  above  observed)  the  csuse 
of  the  mischief  lies  merely  in  the  secrecy. 

Establish  the  secrecy,  the  injustice  may  be 
perpetrated,  and  securely,  without  the  im- 
proper mode  of  interrogation.  Substitute  due 
and  appropriate  publicity  to  the  secrecy,  the 
injustice  cannot,  with  any  assurance  of  saifety, 
be  perpetrated  b^  means  of  that  improper 
practice.  Suppoemg  this  or  that  interroga- 
tory to  be,  in  the  way  in  question,  improper; 
by  the  entering  of  the  interrogatory  on  the 
minutes,  and  the  publication  of  the  minutes, 
the  interrogator  with  his  injustice  will  be  ex- 
posed to  riiame.  By  putting  the  suggestive 
question,  the  judge  would  but  expose  him- 
self; unless,  by  causing  the  insertion  of  it  to 
be  omitted,  he  were  to  falsify  the  minutes : 
and,  supposing  this  fraud  to  be  in  his  power, 
and  practised,  the  other  is  of  no  use. 

Remove  what  there  is  dangerous  in  the 
secrecy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  place  all  re- 
lation of  undue  amity  out  of  the  case, — sug- 
gestion, be  it  ever  so  pointed  and  particular, 
not  only  is  capable  of  being  practised  without 
danger,  but,  without  any  inconvenience,  is  in 
ordinary  use.  The  invitation  given  to  a  man 
to  prejudice  himself  may  be  ever  so  pointed ; 
he  may  be  trusted  to  for  not  accepting  it. 

In  English  equity  practice,  interrogatories 
put  on  bdialf  of  a  plaintiff  to  a  defendant,  are 
rendered  suggestive  without  reserve.  So,  in 
English  common  law  practice,  in  the  case  of 
the  interrogatories  put  by  the  advocate  on 
one  side  to  the  witness,  who  (with  or  with- 
out reason)  is,  from  the  side  on  which  he  has 
been  called  in  the  cause,  presumed  to  be 
friendly  towards  the  other. 

In  the  Roman  school,  in  cases  not  penal, 
interrogatories  propounded  by  the  judge  to 
the  defendant,  have  been  drawn  up  for  the 
purpose  by  the  law-assistant  of  the  plaintiff; 
and  in  this  case,  the  darkness  being  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  lightened,  and  the  motives 
for  judicial  oppression  having  little  applica- 
tion in  comparison  with  what  they  have  in 
penal  cases,  (especially  in  those  in  which 
government  is  a  party,  in  affection  as  well 
as  name,)  little  more  inconvenience  is  pro- 
duced from  the  source  in  question,  than  in  the 
case  of  English  equity  practice,  as  above. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  DI8CRBDITITB  INTEEROGATION. 

But  for  a  fillacy,  no  less  pernicious  in  prac- 
tice than  gross  and  palpable  in  theory,  neither 
the  demand  for  this  chapter,  nor  consequently 
the  chapter  itself,  would  have  had  existence. 

There  stands  a  witness,  whose  testimony 
appears  to  my  apprehension  stained  with 
mendacity  ;  and  that  mendacity  of  a  nature 
to  operate  to  my  prejudice.  By  the  ques- 
tions I  put  to  him,  shall  it  be  permitted  to 
me  to  endeavour  to  bring  to  light  his  men- 
dacity, or  the  reasons  which  I  have  for  sus- 
pecting him  of  a  disposition  to  launch  into 
that  crime  ? 

Yes,  if  he  be  my  adversary's  witness :  but 
no  (says  a  rule  of  English  law,)  if  he  be  my 
own  witness. 

It  is  the  interest  of  English  judges  that 
chances  may  never  be  wanting  in  fiivour  of 
any  the  worst  cause :  that  no  cause,  how  bad 
soever,  may  be  given  up  as  desperate.  Among 
the  vast  variety  of  devices  which  they  have 
set  on  foot  for  this  purpose,  one  is,  — to  grant 
to  every  witness  a  mendacity-license,  subject 
only  to  this  condition,  that,  of  two  parties 
in  a  cause,  it  must  be  employed  against  that 
one  by  whom  the  witness  has  been  called 
upon  for  his  testimony. 

In  this  witness,  I  behold  a  person  to  whom 
it  happened  to  be  a  witness — a  percipient 
witness  —  and  perhaps  the  only  percipient 
witness,  of  a  fiurt,  on  which  my  right,  and  my 
hope  of  success  in  the  cause,  is  founded. 
This  being  the  rase,  I  could  do  no  less  than 
call  upon  him  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a 
deposing  witness,  and  give  his  statement  in 
relation  to  the  case. 

In  a  loose  way  of  speaking,  this  person,  to 
whom  it  may  equally  happen  to  be  my  friend, 
a  person  altogether  unknown  and  indifferent 
to  me,  or  my  enemy,  may  be  termed  my  wit- 
ness 

On  so  flimsy  a  ground  as  that  of  a  verbal 
inaccuracy — a  loose  way  of  employing  a  pos- 
sessive pronoun, — have  been  raised  in  judi- 
cial practice,  three  or  four  most  deceptitious 
rules  of  very  diversified  tendency,  each  of 
them  susceptible  of  very  extensive  applica- 
tion, and,  in  &ct,  but  too  frequently  applied. 

1.  You  may  I^id  your  adversary's  witness. 

2.  You  must  not  lead  your  own  witness. 
Of  these  two  rules,  the  impropriety  was 

shown  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

3.  You  must  not  discredit  your  own  wit- 
ness ;  viz.  in  the  way  and  by  means  of  coun- 
ter-interrogation :  by  means  of  focts  extracted 
out  of  his  own  lips  in  the  shape  of  confeMsorial 
testimony.* 


•  Trial  of  R.  T.  Crossfield  for  high  treason, 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  Uth  and  12th  May  1796;  his 


4.  You  must  not  discredit  your  own  wit* 
ness ;  viz.  in  the  way  and  by  means  of  i 


crime,  a  conspiracy  to  asssssinate  hb  late  M  itfesty 
[Geo.  III.]  by  shooting  a  poisoned  arrovootef 
anair-ffun.  Bymen,whosepu]poses  itanawerei 
to  spetOL  of  the  afiair  asa  good  joke,  it  was  oaOii 
the  popgun  plot.  A  paper  was  produced  to  eoe 
of  tne  witnesses  called  by  the  crown  (Peregrine 
Palmer),  who,  on  his  own  showing,  had  been  at 
the  party  with  the  prisoner,  when  a  tube,  for  the 
purpose  of  an  air.fun,  had  been  looked  oat  fcr. 
Question  put  to  lum,  whether  be  had  ever  seen  k 
before?  Afterapageortwoof  shuffling  and  pre- 
tended non-recollectionr-qveetion  by  toe  oBud 
for  thecrown,^'^  I  ask  you  once  more  upoo  yoar 
oath,  have  you  never  said  when  you  was  xxpanyimi 
oath  that  you  had  seen  a  paper  similar  to  that?** 
Question  by  counsel  for  ihi  prisoner,—^  Does 
your  Lordsnip  think  this  is  the  proper  way  of 
examining  a  witness  in  chief?**  Lord  Chief-Jni- 
tice  Eyre:  ^  "  The  whole  eouise  of  this  spedcs 
of  examination  is  not  r^^ular.  This  is  a  witnev 
for  the  crown :  if  he  disgraces  himself,  which  it  is 
the  tmdency  of  this  examination  to  make  him  do^ 
they  lose  the  benefit  of  his  testimony.  The  idea 
of  extracting  truth  from  a  witness  for  the  crown 
who  disgraces  himself  is,  in  my  ap     ' 


and  always  has  been,  a  thing  perfectly  imnncti- 
cable;  for  the  moment  he  has  aone  to  the  IcBgtk 
of  discreditinff  his  testimony  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  shuffles  with  your  examination,  thereis 
an  end  of  all  credit  to  nlm.  You  recollect  mpoo 
a  very  solemn  occasion,  the  judges  were  all  of 
opinion  that  that  kind  of  examination  on  the  part 
of  a  prosecution  was  improper,  for  that  it  always 
ended  in  destroying  the  credit  of  your  own  wit- 
ness.*' 

Thus  far  the  learned  judge.  The  deciuon  eri- 
dently  alluded  to  by  him  will  appear  from  the 
following  document : — 

Extract  from  p.  48  of  a  prfaited  paper,  entitled 
^'  Report  from  the  Committee  or  the  House  of 
Commons,  appointed  to  inspea  the  Lords*  Joor- 
nals  in  relation  to  their  proceeding  on  the  Trial 
of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  Orderra  to  be  printed 
30th  April  1794.** 

**  Appendix,-  No.  2.  Questions  referred  by 
the  lords  to  the  judges,  in  the  imprachment  of 
Warren  Hastings,  ^q. ;  and  the  aasweis  of  the 
judses.  Extraoed  from  the  Lord*a  Journals 
and  Minutes. 

**  Question  1.  Whether,  when  a  witnc»  pro- 
duced and  examined  in  a  criminal  nroceeding  by 
a  prosecutor,  disclaims  all  knowledge  of  any 
matter  so  interrogated,  it  be  competent  for  socn 
prosecutor  to  pursue  sudi  examination,  by  pro. 
posing  a  question,  containing  the  particukn  of 
an  answer  supposed  to  have  oeen  made  by  such 
witness  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  in  any  other  place ;  and  by  demanding 
of  him  whether  the  particulars  so  suggested  were 
not  the  answer  he' had  so  made?^Feb.  89th, 
1788:**  p.  4ia 

^^  Answer.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  delivered  the  unanimoua 
opinion  of  the  judses^  upon  the  ouestion  of  law 
put  to  them  on  Friday  the  29th  or  February  last, 
as  follows: — *  That  when  a  wimess  orodncea 
and  examined  in  a  criminal  proceeding  by  a  pro- 
secutor  disclaims  all  knowledge  of  any  matter 
so  interrogated,  it  is  not  competent  for  such  pto^ 
secutor  to  pursue  such  exaooination,  by  propo- 
sing a  question  containing  the  particuUis  of  an 
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ter  eyidence :  by  means  of  hcU  established 
by  evidence  other  than  as  above. 

5.  Of  kin  to  the  above,  is  a  rule  confined 
to  equity-coart  practice.  When,  in  the  epis- 
tolary mode,  in  the  character  of  plaintiff,  you 
have  interrogated  a  man  in  the  character  of 
defendant,  mnd  in  this  way  extracted  from 
him  a  mass  of  ready- written  evidence,  called 
his  amswer  ; — if  you  abstain  from  employing 
it,  or  anj  part  of  it,  in  the  character  of  evi- 
dence against  him,  he  shall  not  read  it,  or 
any  part  of  it,  in  the  character  of  evidence 
for  himself :  but  if  there  be  any  part  of  it,  of 
which  you  make  use  as  above,  it  rests  with 
him  to  make  the  bice  use  of  the  whole,  or 
any  part,  of  the  remainder. 

In  support  of  the  three  last  of  these  five 
rules  (the  two  others  having  already  been  dis- 
posed of,)  two  arguments,  such  as  they  are, 
^two  arguments,  in  some  measure  distinct, 
may  be  collected  from  the  books.  Without 
confining  myself  to  exact  words,  the  authority 
of  which  (for  such  throughout  is  the  texture 
of  unwritten  law)  can  never  be  depended 
upon,  my  endeavour  shall  be  to  display  them 
to  the  utmost  advantage  possiUe. 

1.^  By  calling  for  his  testimony,  you  have 
admitted  him  to  be  a  person  of  credit,  acknow- 
ledged his  trustworthiness :  to  seek  to  dis- 
credit him  would  be  an  inconsistency ;  and 
the  success  of  your  endeavours  would  be 
&tal  to  your  cause :  for,  if  his  testimony  be 
not  to  be  beUeved,  and  you  have  none  but 
his,  then  is  your  side  of  the  cause  without 
evidence. 

2.  Were  this  to  be  permitted  to  you,  the 
permission  would  be  attended  with  conse- 
quences fatal  to  truth  and  justice.  You  would 
call  in  an  untrustworthy  person :  if  you  found 
hb  testimony  in  your  fiivour,  you  would  then 
keep  back  the  means  you  have  in  your  hands 


uMver  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  such 
▼ttoesi  befirae  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
njOQs,  or  in  any  other  place ;  and  by  demanding 
of  him  whether  the  paiticulars  wo  suggested  were 
n^Lv^  answer  he  had  to  made.*  April  10th, 
ITWL*'  p.  m. 

The  above  is  the  first  in  a  list  of  twelve  oucs- 
<wos,  with  their  respective  snswers.   To  each  of 

u^^  others  b  sulgoined  this  memorandum, 
—  oHdgatehUrtatontJ^  If,  fhmi  this  state- 
meot,  anv  man  should  suppose,  that,  among  to 
BanymiUions  of  men  as  are  bound  by  these  de- 
«^CQ^iheie  b  so  much  as  a  single  individual 
""••nnng  by  whom  the  povibility  of  obtaining 
JoSQusnce  of  these  reasons  is  posMMed,  he  would 
**  °g<»  mbtaken.  The  reasons  were  kept  pur- 
PJwy  from  the  knowledge  of  the  very  party  to 
^nom  the  dedskms  were  profetsfaig  to  dojnsdoe; 
«r  A    t     ^'^"'ffo  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Against  their  reiterated  requests^  vemon- 
F'T'^c^  and  protestations,  the  opinions  of  the 
J«a»  were  always  taken  iecreUy.^  Pp.  13.20. 
^^  K«ne  was  changed  fkom  London  to  Alo- 
jyco.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  interests 
<v>tuce,  If  the  same  darkness  which  covers  the 
w«»S  had  invdv^l  the  decbioos  likewbe. 
vot,  VL 


of  demonstrating  hb  untrustworthiness :  iff 
on  the  other  hand,  hb  testimony  proved  dis- 
advantageous to  you,  then,  and  then  only, 
would  you  employ  the  means  you  have  in 
your  hands  to  the  purpose  of  discrediting  it. 
Choose,  then,  which  you  will  have  him  Xd 
be— trustworthy^  or  untrustworthy :  both  he 
cannot  be.  If  untrustworthy,  you  shall  not 
call  him ;  it  b  not  fit  he  should  be  heard :  if 
trustworthy,  then  Whatsoever  he  says  b  by 
your  own  admission  entitled  to  credence; 
you  are  utopped  firom  saying  otherwise. 

Such  are  the  arguments.  They  rest  upon 
two  grounds. 

One  b  a  fidse  axiom  of  pSychc^og^ — a  pro-' 
position  enundative  of  a  complete  ignorance 
of,  or  inattention  to,  the  universal  and  univer- 
sally-known constitution  of  human  nature. 

The  other  is  an  equally  complete  inatten- 
tion to  the  tutelary  andveraeity-promoting 
influence  of  the  securities  employed  (as  above) 
for  insuring  the  veracity,  the  correctness,  and 
completeness  of  testimony — those  very  secu- 
rities, of  which  counter-interrogation  Tof  the 
benefit  of  which  it  b  the  endeavour  ol  these 
arguments  to  deprive  the  cause)  b  among  the 
most  efficient  anid  impressive. 

The  frdse  axiom  is  thb : — All  men  belong 
to  one  or  other  of  two  classes  the  trust- 
worthy, and  the  untrustworthy.  The  trust- 
worthy never  say  anything  but  what  b  true : 
by  them  you  never  can  be  deceived.  The 
untrustworthy  never  say  anything  but  what 
b  false :  so  sure  as  you  believe  them,  so  surd 
are  you  deceived. 

To  phice  the  absurdity  of  this  theory  in  its 
true  light,  would  be  to  anticipate  the  con- 
tents of  a  future  book.*  But,  by  an  eye  not 
wilfully  closed  by  sinbter  interrat,  the  true 
character  of  it  can  hardly  fiul  to  be  seen 
stamped  in  sufficientlpr  strong  marks  upon  the 
face  of  it  No  man  is  so  habitually  menda- 
cious as  not  to  speak  true  a  hundred  times, 
for  once  that  he  speaks  false :  no  man  speaks 
falsehood  for  its  own  sake — no  man  departs 
firom  simple  verity  without  a  motive ;  and 
that  of  sufficient  force  to  more  than  counter- 
vail those  motives  which  we  have  seen  acting 
upon  him  in  the  character  of  securities  for 
his  veracity. 

But  suppose,  in  this  particular,  the  dbpo- 
sition  of  a  man  ever  so  depraved.  In  the 
present  ease,  that  man  is  the  most  depraved, 
in  whose  bosom  the  force  of  the  standing 
tuteUu7  and  veracity-promoting  motives  has 
least  influence ;  who  b  most  apt  to  be  over- 
borne by  the  force  of  any  interest  or  interestr 
whatever,  acting  on  him  in  a  sinister  or  men- 
dacity-promoting direction.  But,  if  not  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  any  sinister  interest,  • 
man  of  the  most  depraved  dbpodtion  will  not 
be  more  apt  to  speak  fidse,  against  sb  strong 
a  current  as  that  of  the  m6tives  which  tena 
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to  keep  his  testimony  witiiin  the  pale  of  truth, 
than  the  most  upright  one. 

But  suppose  him  as  mudi  under  the  go- 
▼emance  of  sinister  interest  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  be.  He  has  then  taken  his  side : 
being  (such  for  the  argument  sake  he  shall 
be  supposed)  an  extraneous  witness,  he  has 
taken  his  side :  his  wishes,  and  consequently 
the  leaning  of  his  testimony,  are  constantly 
(say)  against  the  plaintiff's  side,  in  fiivour  A 
the  de^dant's. 

Be  the  occasion  what  it  may^take  what 
man's  testimony  you  will,  you  will  scarce 
ever  find  the  whole  of  it  fidse :  some  parts  of 
it  at  any  rate  will  be  kept  within  the  pale  of 
truth,  were  it  only  to  give  credit,  or  escape 
the  danger  of  giving  discredit,  to  the  rest. 

Of  tlus  dishonest  witness  the  testimony 
will  thus  be  resolvable  into  three  parts :  one 
part,  which,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan,  he  has 
rendered  fieivounible  to  the  defendant's  aide: 
another  part,  which,  it  not  having  appeared 
to  him  to  be  in  his  power  to  render  it  fiivour- 
able  to  the  defendant's  side,  is  neutral,  or  at 
least  has  appeared  so  in  his  eyes :  a  third  part, 
which  (as  fiur  as  it  goes)  is  fiivourable  to  the 
plaintiff's  side,  unmvourable  to  the  defen- 
dant's ;  the  dishonest  witness,  in  spite  of  his 
wishes  and  endeavours,  not  having  deemed  it 
advisable  to  render  it  otherwise 

Exhibit  in  the  strongest  possible  colours 
the  untrustworthinesa  of  your  witness — his 
partiality  to  your  adversary's  side,  and  his 
*  improbity  of  character ;  you  discredit  so  mudi 
of  his  testimony  as  makes  in  fieivour  of  your 
adversary,  but  in  the  very  same  proportion 
you  increase  the  trustworthiness  of  all  that 
portion  which  makes  in  favour  of  yourself. 

A  man's  testimony  cannot  be  believed  where 
it  makes  for  his  wishes — therefore  it  cannot 
be  believed  where  it  makes  against  his  wishes : 
in  other  words,  a  man  will  be  as  ready  to  tell 
lies  to  thwart  his  own  purposes,  as  to  forward 
them.  Was  ever  proposition  more  directly  in 
the  teeth  of  the  plainest  common  sense  ? 

Such  is  the  proposition  assumed  and  built 
upon  in  the  btimation,  that  **  the  credit"  of 
your  own  witness  (meaning  a  witness  called 
upon  by  you  through  necessity,  though  in 
wishes  adverse  to  you)  "  is  destroyed,"  in 
regard  to  focts  extracted  from  him  m  cppon- 
Hon  to  his  own  wishes,  if  his  credit  be  de- 
stroyed in  regard  to  fiicts  stated  by  htm  in 
fitrtherance  of  his  own  wishes. 

Of  this  same  witness,  whose  credit  is  thus 
said  to  be  destroyed,  in  relation  to  all  foots 
disclosed  by  him  in  opposition  to  his  own 
wishes,  now  that,  by  his  having  been  sum- 
moned by  you,  a  pretence  is  given  for  calling 
him  y<nar  own  wiinesa  :  of  this  same  adverse 
witness,  whose  credit  as  to  all  such  focts  is 
thus  said  to  be  destroyed  by  the  name  thus 
given  to  him, — the  credit  would,  as  to  all 
such  facts,  .)iave  been  in  full  vigour,  had  it 


so  happened  that  he  had  been  t 
your  adversary,  and  the  self-sem 
been  extracted  by  you,  by  virtue  of  the  wM' 
same  questions.  Had  the  examinatiosi  whaA 
brought  out  the  focts been  called  a  croaa  m- 
mination,  they  would  have  been  tme;  but 
as  the  examination  they  are  brought  oat  hf 
is  not  called  a  cross-examination,  thej  are 
fUse. 

The  reason,  if  it  were  good  for  aajtlof; 
would  be  a  reason,  not  against  the  adrerae 
examination  of  a  man's  own  witneaa^  Wt 
against  the  adverse  examination  of  any  wit- 


Disbelieve  an  he  says  in  fovour  of  bis  «4- 
versary  when  examined  by  his  adversary  ia 
the  fint  instance,  you  must  disbcBere  all  be 
says  when  axamined  by  his  adversary  in  tkie 
second  instance.  This  you  must  admit ;  urn- 
less  you  maintain  that  the  same  man  iaeredUe 
or  incredible,  honest  or  dishonest,  accot&Bg 
as  it  happens  to  be  this  or  that  man  wbo  first 
stands  up  to^question  him. 

A  man's  moral  disposition  being  as  yet  o- 
known  (which,  in  truth,  will  on  theae  oeea- 
sions  be  in  most  instances  the  case,)  bis 
situation  is  such  as  (suppose  this  out  of  doubt) 
exposea  him  to  the  action  of  a  naturally  stros^ 
sinister  interest :  apprised  of  such  his  «toa- 
tion,  confidence  in  him  you  have  none.  Bvt, 
unfortunately  for  you,  so  it  baa  bappened, 
that  in  his  presence,  and  no  other,  the  traas- 
action  of  wfaidi  it  is  necessary  to  yon  to  make 
proof  took  place.  In  his  testimony,  tbepefoie 
(vis.  in  so  mr  as,  notwithstanding  hia  nani. 
test  situation  and  his  presumed  widiea,  it  mmj 
not  happen  to  him  to  render  it  incorrect  or 
incomplete  to  your  prejudice,)  you  behold 
your  mily  chance. 

Among  the  means  wfaidi  the  nature  ok 
things  affnrds  you  for  extracting  tiie  tmdi 
fitMn  this  or  any  other  unwilling  boaom,  is  in- 
terrogation :  counter-interrogation  it  may  in 
one  sense  be  called,  in  respect  of  its  oootra. 
riety  to  the  current  of  his  wiahea.  No  (says 
one  of  the  rules ;)  thii  AaU  not  he  permUed 
to  you.  Why  ?  says  justice :  because  (adds 
the  rule)  this  witness,  this  enemy  o£  yours,  is 
your  witness.  And  so,  because  the  nature  of 
things  has  made  you  unfortunate  enough  to 
stand  in  need  of  this  testimony — a  testiaaoay 
which,  to  your  prejudice,  has  so  strong  a  ten- 
dency to  become  fidse,— the  fee-fed  jadlge* 
with  his  technical  and  arbitrary  mica,  is  to 
step  in,  and  deprive  you  of  the  use  of  an  in. 
strument,  without  which  you  have  no  cbaaoe 
of  preserving  the  testiuMmy  fixxn  beiqg  felse. 
and  decisive  to  your  prejudice. 

In  fevour  of  your  daun  to  apply  hia  testi- 
mony to  this  touchstone,  your  argument  is  tbis 
— (and  where  is  the  incooststency  of  H  ?) 

The  leaning  of  this  man's  wiahea,  aa  is  ma- 
nifest from  hu  situation,  is  stiongly  in  dla- 
fovour  of  my  cause.    The  truth  of  the  oss«» 
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which  to  him  is  perfectly  known  —  the  truth 
(if  he  would  but  speak  it,  the  whole  of  it, 
and  nothing  else)  would  be  dedsiye  in  my 
hfour.  As  yet,  what  I  have  been  able  to 
extract  from  him  in  my  favour  is  not  suffi- 
cient; and,  insufficient  as  it  is,  it  has  been 
counteracted  by  false  statements  that  have 
accompanied  it — statements  operating  in  fa- 
vour of  the  other  side.  But  this  man,  honest 
or  dishonest,  would  naturally  not  be  willing 
to  find  himself  (whether  in  danger,  or  not  in 
danger,  of  legal  punishment)  set  down  in  the 
account  of  ul  persons  to  whose  cognizance 
this  cause  may  happen  to  present  itself  in 
the  character  of  a  fiilse  witness,  fiy  the  ap- 
prehension of  standing  convicted  of  falsehood 
by  the  inconsistency  of  his  testimony,  on  this 
occanon,  with  this  or  that  known  matter  of 
fact  (whether  known  by  his  own  testimony 
delivered  on  a  former  occasion,  or  fi*om  any 
other  source,)  let  me  see  whether  I  may  not 
be  able  to  make  him  confess  a  part  of  the 
truth,  which  as  yet  he  has  not  confessed, 
and  retract  or  explain  away,  before  it  be  too 
late,  a  part  of  the  felsehood  which  he  has 
hazarded. 

Thus  much  for  the  endeavour  to  discredit 
Wm  by  interrogation — by  counter-interroga- 
tion :  remains  what  concerns  the  endeavour  to 
discredit  him  by  counter-evidence. 
^  On  some  other  occasion,  the  testimony  de- 
livered by  him  has  been  found  to  be  fiUse :  or 
he  has  been  known  to  be  guilty  of  one  of  those 
crimes  which,  without  indicating  any  particu- 
lar disposition  to  improbity  in  tiiis  particular 
fbape  (the  shape  of  mendacious  testimony,) 
indicate,  however,  a  general  depravity  of  dis- 
position, in  such  sort,  that  in  case  of  tempta- 
tion to  fidl  into  this  crime,  resiftance  to  the 
temptation  cannot,  in  the  instance  of  a  person 
10  disposed,  be  with  reason  depended  upon  as 
being  in  a  preponderant  degree  probable. 
^  Proo&  of  such  former  mendacity,  or  such 
improbity  in  another  shape,  are  in  your  power : 
and  the  current  of  his  testimony  having  upon 
the  whole  run  against  you,  yet  not  in  such 
jort  u  to  deprive  you  of  all  hope  (hig  not 
»^  in  the  present  instance  the  only  testi- 
"wny  you  have  adduced,)  you  apply  for  liberty 
^  produce  them.  On  what  ground  should  it 
oe  refused  to  you  ?  His  testimony  being  in- 
correct and  incomplete,  and  being  so  to  your 
PJ«jadice,  what  reason  b  there  by  which  you 
would  be  prevented  from  bringing  to  light 
^  truth,  any  more  than  any  otiier  pertinent 
•nd  mrtructive  truth?  In  the  grammatical 
^ression,  jfOKTwi^aess,  howsoever  applicable 
Jo  him,  what  is  there  that  should  prevent  your 
htnng  permission  to  paint  his  disposition,  any 
jftore  than  the  disposition  of  any  other  person, 
» Its  real  colours? 

«ol  to  discredit  him?  Why  not,  as  well  as 
"yoody  else  ?  To  discredit  him  is  to  render 
P'^^hable,  either  by  direct  proof,  or  by  circum- 


stantial (of  which  nature  is  character-evidence 
operating  in  diminution  of  his  general  trust- 
worthiness,) that  the  testimony  he  has  been 
giving,  is  giving,  or  (as  supposed)  is  about  to 
give,  is,  or  will  be,  deficient  in  respect  of  cor- 
rectness or  completeness.  This  counter-evi- 
dence,  upon  which  the  exclusion  is  thus  put, 
— is  it  to  be  supposed  false,  or  to  be  supposed 
true  ?  Suppose  it  fislse,  there  u  the  same  rea- 
son, and  no  other,  for  the  exclusion  of  this,  as 
for  the  exdusion  of  any  other  fiilse  evidence. 
As  there  is  no  knowing  whether  evidence  be 
or  be  not  fidse,  without  hearing  it — to  know 
whether  the  supposition  of  falsity  be  just,  the 
evidence  must  be  heard.  On  the  other  hand, 
suppose  it  true,  to  what  end  would  you  ex- 
clude it?  What  has  truth  to  gain  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  true  evidence  ? 

The  testimony  which  the  witness  gives,  is 
(by  the  supposition)  incomplete  or  incorrect. 
What  has  truth  to  gain  by  its  being  taken  for 
complete  and  correct,  when  in  reality  it  is 
otherwise  ? 

The  tendency  of  this  your  counter-evidence 
is  to  place  the  value  of  your  witness's  testi- 
mony in  its  true -light.  No,  say  the  lawyers ; 
we  will  not  have  it  placed  in  its  true  light : 
the  situation,  the  moral  situation,  in  which 
the  witness  is  placed  —  the  sinister  interests 
to  the  action  of  which  he  is  exposed —  shall 
not  be  presented  to  view. 

Oh,  but  what  you  contend  for  is  an  in- 
consistency :  you  want  the  same  man  to  be 
regarded  as  credible  and  incredible — as  speak- 
ing true,  and  speaking  false. 

Not  the  smallest  inconsisten<^ :  what  we 
want  to  have  thought  true  of  this  man,  is  no 
more  than  what  is  true  of  every  man,  —  at 
least,  of  every  man  of  whom  it  could  not  be 
said  that  he  has  never,  from  his  birth  to  the 
moment  in  question,  said  anything  that  was 
not  true. 

Part  of  his  testimony  (viz.  that  part  which 
operates  to  your  preju<tice,)  you  regard  as  be- 
ing false ;  and  of  the  testimony  which  you  have 
to  produce  from  other  sources,  the  tendency,, 
and  (b  your  expectation)  the  effect,  will  be,, 
to  cause  the  judge  to  regard  it  as  likely  to  be 
fiilse.  Why  ?.  Because,  firom  his  situation  or 
other  sources,  you  have  shown  a  great  proba- 
bility that  the  current  of  his  wishes  runs  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  your  side  of  the  cause ; 
and,  by  the  evidence  which  you  apply  for  li- 
berty to  adduce,  a  ^sposition  on  his  part  is 
proved,  such  as  indicates  in  his  instance  a 
greater  probability  than  in  the  instance  of  an- 
other (an  ordinary)  man  would  be  indicated, 
of  his  testimony  being  turned  aside  out  of  the 
path  of  truth  by  the  current  of  his  wishes. 

Supposing  this  then  to  be  hu  disposition,  as 
I  believe  or  suspect  it  to  be,  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  it  upon  his  testimony?  To  divide  it 
into  two  parts :  that  which  comes  out  with  the 
current,  and  that  which  comes  oat  agmntt  the 
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current,  of  liis  wishes.  But  if^  with  respect 
to  one  of  those  two  parts  of  his  testimony,  he 
is  less  credible  than  an  average  man — than  a 
man  endued  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  this 
branch  of  probity, — with  respect  to  the  other, 
he  is  not  at  all  less  credible. 

If  there  be  a  difference,  he  is  more  credible. 
The  stronger  the  sinister  current  of  his  wishes, 
the  less  likely,  in  comparison  with  an  ordinary 
roan,  he  is  to  deliver  out  any  matter  of  &ct, 
the  consequences  of  which  are  sure  to  militate 
against  those  wishes. 

In  a  criminal  cause,  in  which,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  defendant,  a  man  is  subjected  to 
examination,*  are  vou  not  the  more  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  any  fact  he  discloses, 
the  more  forcibly  it  tends  to  his  conviction, 
and  the  severer  the  punishment  to  whi<^  it 
thereby  tends  to  subject  him  ?  No  doubt  you 
are :  because,  the  more  forcible  those  tenden- 
cies, the  more  improbable  that  a  man  should 
disclose,  should  confess,  the  &ct,  if  he  were 
not  fully  conscious  of  the  truth  of  it.  To  both 
men  it  has  happened  to  be  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  one  part  of  their  testimony  comes 
out  in  opposition  to  the  current  of  their  incli- 
nations. In  both  instances,  the  opposite  cha- 
racter of  the  two  branches  of  their  respective 
testimonies  is  alike  conspicuous :  that  which 

comes  out  with  the  current  is  the  worst 

that  which  comes  out  against  the  current  is 
the  best — of  all  evidence. 

But,  such  as  it  is  (says  the  last  argument,) 
you  have  had  the  benefit  of  bis  testimony.  HtA 
it  turned  out  favourable  to  you,  these  proofs 
which  you  say  you  have  of  his  mendacity, 
(whether  experienced,  or  rendered  probable 
and  presumable  by  experienced  improbity  in 
some  other  shape,)  would  not  have  been  pro- 
duced by  you,  but  suppressed :  therefore  (con- 
tinues the  argument)  now  that  his  testimony 
has  turned  out  unfavourable  to  yon,  they  shall 
not  be  produced  by  you ;  they  shall  be  sup- 
pressed :  it  is  I  (says  the  judge)  that  will  not 
suffer  them  to  be  produced ;  it  b  I  that  wfll 
cause  them  to  be  suppressed. 

The  witness  proves  dishonest,  following  his 


*  In  EngUah  practice,  a  prisoner  or  defiendant 
cannot  be  examined  upon  his  Mai:  he  maymake 
any  statement  he  pleases.  It  may  have  happened, 
that  previous  to  nb  trial  he  has  given  answers  to 
any  number  of  questions  nut  to  bim  by  a  police- 
omcer  or  a  private  individual  Although  this  in 
reality  is  an  examination  of  the  prisoner,  yet  his 
answers  are  received  in  evidence  against  him  at 
the  trial,  provided  no  threat  has  been  made,  or 
promise  held  out  to  the  pursuer  to  induce  him  to 
answer,  by  the  person  or  persons  who  carried  on 
the  examination.  The  practice  hi  Scotland  Is, 
finr  the  statements  made  by  the  prisoner  in  pre- 
tence of  the  magistrate  at  the  prelhninary  exa* 
mination,  to  be  recowied  to  an  attested  writ  akmg 
with  the  drcumstances  under  which  the  deda- 
n^  is  taken,  the  whole  bemg  read  as  evidence 


wishes  instead  of  hit  duty,  and,  on  pceteme 
of  non-recollection,  refuses  to  produce  tbe  in- 
formation which  he  possesses:  instead  of  dis- 
closing truth  for  your  advantage,  he  uUen 
fiedsehood  to  your  prejudice.  Before  you  were 
driven  by  your  distress  to  take  your  <  ~ 
slender  as  you  thought  it,  for  lus  aad 
his  character  afforded  you  but  too  madi  i 
to  apprehend  the  improMty  that  ensued.  Yos 
have  been  injured  by  falsehood,  and  jroa  me 
not  suffered  to  call  in  tm^  for  yoor  defeocc: 
The  mischief  has  been  done  to  you,  mid  yoe 
are  not  suffered  to  apply  the  remedy.  Yoa  are 
not  to  account  for  the  turn  his  evidence  hat 
taken  to  your  prejudice :  you  are  not  to  abow 
his  character  in  its  true  light.  Why?  Became, 
if,  contrary  to  your  expectatioos,  he  had  proved 
honest,  you  would  not,  in  this  case,  have  i^rea 
your  reasons  for  apprdiending  he  would  prome 
otherwise.  You  shall  not  give  the  evideaee, 
now  that  it  is  necessary ;  because,  had  it  not 
been  necessary,  you  would  not  have  ^vcn  it. 
Such  is  the  argument,  when  cleared  of  its  fidse 
gloss.  Not  to  speak  of  the  supposition  in- 
volved in  it ;  as  if  pneral  bad  character  were 
a  sort  of  thing  which  one  of  two  parties,  by 
putting  into  Ut  own  pocket,  conoealt  finooa 
the  other,  and  keeps  in  his  pocket  or  polls  out 
at  pleasure. 

Of  your  fiirbearance,  no  such  thing  at  m^ 
prestioHo/evidence  isthtresvli.  There  stands 
the  evidence:  no  measure,  no  active  step, 
was,  by  the  supposition,  taken  hj  yoo,  for  any 
such  purpose  as  that  of  suppressing  it.  There 
stands  the  evidence ;  and  if  it  can  be  prodneed 
by  him  to  whom  (if  to  anybody,)  and  to  wyma 
alone,  the  production  of  it  can  be  of  any  ate, 
let  it  be  produced :  no  hand  of  hit  is  arretted 
by  your  forbearance. 

Oh,  but  m  this  way  you  had  an  advantage, 
and  an  unfiur  one,  and  you  ought  not  to  be 
suffered  to  make  use  of  it.  This  oomiter-evi. 
dence  of  yours  was  known  to  yourself  it  was 
not  known  to  your  adversarv :  he  ooidd  not 
make  use  of  it ;  therefore  neither  sbsll  yoa. 

Oh,  hypocrites  1  what  an  objection  in  yoor 
lips  I  On  what  other  occasion  did  it  ever  oc- 
cur to  you  to  say,  that,  because  the  evideaee 
that  lies  without  my  knowledge  it  out  of  the 
knowledge  of  my  adversary,  it  shall  not  be  m 
my  power  to  nudce  use  of  it?  Not  to  speak 
of  lawyer-craft, — in  pomt  of  eonuaon  sense, 
what  a  reason  is  this  for  shutting  out  the  light 
of  evidence  I 

To  this  deficiency  (such  as  it  is)  it  it  most 
completely  congenial  to  the  system  of  reason 
to  afford  the  remedy, — at  oomplet^y  as  it  is 
to  yours  to  refuse  it.  In  the  system  of  com- 
mon sense,  common  honesty,  and  (everywhere 
but  with  common  lawyers)  common  practioe, 
there  are  no  secrets.  Do  you  suspect  me  of 
being  apprized  of  evidence  of  which  yon  are 
not  apprned?  Ask  me,  and  I  stand  boond  to 
you.    From  what  party,  under  your  syaleiBy 
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u  any  such  information  eyer  pemiitted  to  be 
so  mudi  as  asked  for. 

Here  is  so  much  truth,  say  you,  but  it  shall 
not  be  brought  to  light.  Why  not  ?  Because 
there  is  a  somebody  who  does  not  know  of 
it  Such  is  your  argument — such  the  reason 
by  idiich  you  stand  determined  to  shut  the 
door  against  material  evidence, — against  that 
evidence,  without  which  there  will  be  no  jus- 
tice! 

At  the  yery  first  menticm,  there  is  a  hoUow- 
ness  in  the  argument,  by  which  it  must,  I 
think,  have  betrayed  itself  to  every  eye  not 
shut  against  reason  by  professional  interest  or 
prejudice.  But  there  was  a  Wadousness  in 
it  that  seemed  to  call  for  exposure ;  and  that 
Maciousness  consisted  m  the  muddiness  of 
the  ideas  which  it  was  the  tendency  of  it  to 
exdte — in  the  confusion  which  it  was  its  ten- 
dency to  spread  over  the  whole  field  of  evi- 
dence. Unhappily,  so  thick  was  the  confusion, 
that  to  dispel  it  required  no  inconsiderable 
mass  of  words.  Sudi  is  the  jargon  of  which 
the  great  force  of  unwritten  law  is  composed. 
So  monstrous  is  it  in  its  mass,  —  to  unprac- 
tised minds,  so  oppressive  the  weight  of  it, 
—that  in  mere  despair  they  are  content  to 
smk  under  it,  rather  than  be  at  the  pains  of 
wrestUng  with  it. 

By  the  rule,  *'  you  must  not  discredit  your 
own  witness,**  you  are,  among  other  things, 
prevented  from  asking  him  whether  he  made 
a  diffiirent  statement  oo  a  former  occasion.  In 
this  manner,  to  injustice  operating  by  menda- 
city and  aggravated  by  treachery,  the  sophism 
involved  in  the  use  of  the  words  your  own  wit- 
MM,  secures  a  certain  triumph. 

C^ed  upon  by  an  agent  of  yours,  or  ofi*ering 
hiooself  to  you  spontaneously,  —  a  man  who, 
by  ill-will  towards  you  (the  party  wronged,) 
or  by  sympathy  towards,  or  secret  community 
of  interest  with,  the  wrong-doer,  has  been  en- 
gsged  to  practise  the  fraud  in  question,  states 
himself  as  having  been  a  witness  (a  percipient 
fitness)  of  the  transaction  in  question;  paint- 
ing it  in  such  encouraging  but  fidse  colours, 
as  promise  to  you,  the  plaintiff,  a  certainty  of 
success.  Relying  on  this  assurance,  the  party 
^^HKiged  either  institutes  against  the  wrong- 
doer an  action,  which  without  this  encourage- 
ment he  would  not  have  instituted  $  or  if,  on 
the  strength  of  other  evidence  less  promising, 
lie  was  at  any  rate  determined  to  bring  his 
action,  deprives  himself  of  the  benefit  of  the 
Jonest  evidence  which  he  might  have ;  placing 
h»  whole  confidence  on  a  testimony,  the  offer 
of  which  had  no  other  object  than,  by  decep- 
tion, to  make  him  lose  his  cause.  Qi^e  trial, 
or  other  judicial  hearing,  the  witnd^yM^^s 
the  truth,  which  being  by  the  suppositionni 
■jfiocnt  to  warrant  a  decision  in  &vottr  ^ 
^  phuntiff,  loss  of  the  object  at  stake  upon 
together  with  the  costs  on  both 


the 


^^,  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence. 


Out  of  court,  on  the  extra-judicial  occasion, 
what  the  witness  said  was  replete  with  false- 
hood, —  fidsehood  studied,  and  expressly  con- 
trived for  this  base  purpose.  But  of  this  plan  of 
&lsehood,  under  English  rules  of  evidence,  the 
success  is  sure — detection  is  impossible.  Out 
of  his  own  mouth  you  stand  debarred  from  so 
much  as  the  chance  of  exposing  his  treachery  ; 
debarred  by  that  part  of  the  rule  whidi  relates 
to  interrogation.     From  exposing  it  by  your 
own  testimony  you  stand  doubly  deWred: 
first,  by  that  branch  of  the  rule  which  regards 
counter-evidence ;  next,  by  the  rule  which, 
unless  under  the  cover  of  some  disguise,  ex- 
cludes the  receiving  the  testimony  of  a  party. 
Without  the  slightest  provocation  on  your 
part,  you  have  been  abused,  insulted,  wound- 
ed, by  a  malignant  enemy«    Tou  propose  to 
yourself  to  seek  redress  at  law.    In  the  hear- 
ing of  a  known  friend  of  yours,  in  pursuance 
of  a  plan  concocted  with  the  wrong-doer,  and 
founded  upon  this  rule  (for,  with  how  much 
care  soever  the  knowledge  of  the  law  is  kept 
in  general  from  the  body  of  the  people,  bad 
laws  are  frequentiy  no  secret  to  the  wicked, 
whose  study  it  is  to  profit  by  them,)  a  confe- 
derate of  his,  who,  having  been  an  eye-witness 
of  the  transaction,  has  full  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  injury,  re- 
lates, as  if  in  the  course  of  casual  conversation, 
everything  as  it  really  took  place;  expressing 
such  sentiments  on  the  occasion  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  impress  the  assurance  of  his  fulfilling, 
if  called  upon,  the  duty  of  an  honest  witness. 
Tou  call  upon  him  accordingly,  and  rest  your 
cause  upon  his  evidence.     When  the  cause 
comes  on,  instead  of  stating  the  transaction 
according  to  his  former  statement, — a  state- 
ment exactiy  agreeing  with  the  truth  of  the 
case,  —  he  suppresses  some  circumstances, 
adds  others,  makes  you  the  aggressor,  and,  in- 
stead of  redress,  you  are  loaded  with  expense 
and  infiuny.  Would  you  ask  him  whether,  on 
that  former  occasion,  his  statement  did  not 
wear  a  different  complexion?   Tour  mouth  is 
stopped  by  this  rule. 

Such  being  the  absurdity  of  this  cluster  of 
rules,  and  so  sure  the  mischief  of  them — a 
question  that  naturally  presents  itself  is — 
what  may  be  the  proportional  amount  of  that 
mischief? 

The  question  has  little  more  than  curiosity 
in  it :  for,  the  existence  of  mischief  being  esta- 
blished, and  that  pure  from  all  advantage, 
be  the  amount  greater  or  less,  the  practical 
inference  is  the  same. 

To  a  first  glance,  such  would  be  the  effect 

of  the  rule,  that,  in  one  case  out  of  every  two, 

it  would  exclude  a  party  from  the  benefit  of 

interrogation:  and  thus  lay  justice  at  the 

of  every  mendacious  witness. 

iws  take  place  in  consequence  of  a  quar- 

yoi\bave  with  a  man  at  the  house  of  one 

of  you,  RJf^  on  the  occasion  of  which  you  pro- 
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secute.  In  point  of  probability,  the  house  may 
as  well  be  his  as  yours.  If  it  be  yours,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  the  evidence  which  it 
affords  is  friendly  to  your  side  of  the  cause : 
if  it  be  his  house,  in  a  course  of  things  alto- 
gether as  natural,  the  evidence  it  affords  is 
hostile  to  you.  Friendly  or  hostile,  if,  prose- 
cuting, you  have  need  of  it,^  and,  having  need 
of  it,  call  for  it,  it  is  (in  the  practical  phrase) 
yovr  evidence,  and  (as  such)  not  to  be  discre- 
dited bv  you ;  that  is  (be  it  ever  so  menda- 
cious) 18  not  to  be  shown  by  you  in  its  proper 
colours. 

To  a  first  glance,  the  quantity  of  injustice 
and  mischief  thus  produced  should  be  enor- 
mous :  in  practice,  great  as  it  is,  it  is  found  to 
be  not  to  such  a  degree  enormous  as  would 
naturally  be  supposed.  The  drcumstanoes  by 
which  the  amount  of  it  is  reduced  are  various  : 
too  various,  and  requiring  too  much  room  to 
be  enumerated  here. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  DEMEANOUR  OF  THE  ADySRSB  INTER- 
EOGATOB  TO  THE  WITNESS,  C0N8IDSBED  IN 
&E8FECT  OF  VEXATION. 

This  subject  presents  itself  as  of  the  number 
of  those  which  scarce  afford  any  hold  for  any 
determinate  rules.  A  few  observations,  how- 
ever, in  the  way  of  warning,  may  not  be  alto- 
gether without  their  use. 

What  liberty  ought,  on  this  occasion,  to  be 
allowed  to  the  adverse  interrogator?  1.  In 
the  first  place,  the  liberty  of  doing  and  say- 
ing anythbg  which  promises  to  promote  the 
discovery  of  material  truth,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  is  not  productive  of  vexation  to 
the  witness ;  2.  In  the  second  place,  every  U- 
berty,  the  effect  of  which  (although  it  should 
be  productive  of  such  vexation)  promises  to  be 
attended  with  more  of  advantage  in  respect 
of  its  subserviency  and  necessity  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  material  truth,  than  of  mischief 
in  respect  to  any  such  vexation  of  which  it 
may  be  productive. 

What  liberty  ought,  on'the  other  hand,  to 
be  refused?  1.  In  the  first  place,  every  li- 
berty, the  exercise  of  which,  being  or  not  be- 
ing productive  of  vexation,  has  no  tendency 
to  promote  the  discovery  of  truth ;  2.  In  the 
next  place,  every  liberty,  by  the  exercise  of 
which  (however  it  may  possess  that  useful 
tendency)  too  great  a  price  is  paid  in  the 
shape  of  vexation,  for  the  advantage  pur- 
chased in  the  shape  of  furtherance  of  justice. 

Rule  1.  Every  expression  of  reproach,  as 
if  for  established  mendacity:  every  such  ma- 
nifestation, however  expressed — ^by  language, 
gesture,  countenance,  tone  of  voice  (espe- 
cially at  the  outset  of  the  examination,)  ought 
to  be  abstained  from  by  the  examining  advo- 
cate. 


If  the  tendency  of  sucii  style  of  addreas 
were  to  promote  the  extraction  of  matcriil 
truth,  at  the  same  time  that  the  action  of  it 
could  not  be  supplied  to  equal  effect  by  tmj 
other  plan  of  examination, — the  vexation  tins 
produced  (how  sharp  soever)  not  bang  of  any 
considerable  duration,  the  liberty  nugfat  W 
allowed,  vrith  preponderant  advantage  for  ikm 
fortherance  of  justice. 

But,  on  a  dose  investigation,  no  advaoti^c^ 
but  rather  a  disadvantage,  even  in  respect  of 
furtherance  of  justice,  seems  to  be  the  natanl 
result  of  an  assumption  of  this  kind.  The  ni* 
strument  by  which  mendacity  is  detected,  «r 
deterred  fi^  the  attempt,  is  the  representa- 
tion of  focts  inconsistent  with  the  folse  a«er- 
tions  advanced  or  meditated :  facts  establiiW^ 
on  other  grounds,  vis.  improbability  of  the  op- 
posite fa^  indubitable  testimony  from  other 
quarters,  or  other  assertions  advanced  by  the 
witness  himself  on  other  occasions  or  oo  the 
occasion  in  hand.  The  effect  of  any  such  oon- 
tradictive  and  damnatory  manifestations  irill 
be  in  itself  sufficiently  impressive,  and  needs 
not  the  assistance  of  any  sudi  force  as  it  wamy 
be  in  the  power  of  the  advocate,  in  the  vny 
of  rhetorical  or  dramatical  artifice,  to  applj. 
Their  operation  will  be  proporttoned  to,  aad 
dependent  upon,  the  cogency  of  the  argunieBt 
derived  fitun  the  contradiction  aflforded  to  the 
statement  of  the  witness  by  those  other  ad- 
verse testimonies. 

Even  in  the  e<nine  of  the  examination,  and 
after  having  received  whatevo*  warrant  it  is 
capable  of  receiving  firom  whatever  symptema 
of  mendacity  may  have  tnuis{»ired, — it  secnM 
to  be  neither  necessary,  nor  (in  eomparisoo 
with  such  unobjectionable  resources  as  have 
just  been  mentioned)  preferably  conducive, 
to  the  purposes  of  truth  and  justice. 

At  the  outset  of  the  adverse  examination, 
and  therefore  before  this  style  of  demeanonr 
can  have  received  any  warrant  (at  least  in 
the  eyes  of  eidier  the  judge,  the  by-standers, 
or  any  person  besides  the  advocate  himself 
who  is  displaying  it,)  it  seems  adverse  to  the 
interests  of  truth  and  justice ;  and  that  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

Of  the  legitimate  mode  of  atta<^  — the 
attack  by  the  force  of  adverse  focts — the  m- 
pressiveness  depends  upon  the  force  of  audi 
adverse  focts,  and  is  stronger  and  stronger  in 
proportion  as  the  mendadty  is  more  eaor> 
mous,  and  (if  undetected)  pemicioas:  the 
magnitude  of  the  force  rises,  with  the  legiti- 
mate demand  for  it,  occasioned  by  the  im- 
probity of  the  individual  to  whose  mental 
feelings  it  is  applied. 

Of  the  opposite  mode  of  attack,  the  isi- 
pressiveness  proportions  itself  not  to  the  im- 
probity of  the  witness,  but  to  his  sensibility, 
his  natunl  timidity — a  weakness  mnch  more 
naturally  allied  to  probity  than  to  its  oppo- 
site. By  reproachful  and  terrifyii%deraeaaour 
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on  tbe  pwt  of  a  penon  inrested  whb,  and 
acting  under,  an  authority  thus  formidable, 
H  seems  full  at  natural  that  an  honest  witness 
should  be  confounded,  and  thus  deprived  of 
recollection  and  due  utterance,  and  even 
(through  confusion  of  mind)  betrayed  into 
self-contradiction  and  involuntary  fiUsehood, 
as  that  a  dishonest  witness  should  be  de- 
lected and  exposed.  The  quiet  niode  above 
described  is  not  in  any  degree  susceptible  of 
this  sort  of  abuse :  the  outrageous  mode  seems 
more  likely  to  terminate  in  the  abuse  than  in 
the  use. 

In  another  way, — hr  fiom  being  conducive 
to  the  detection  or  prevention  of  mendacity, 
^ — it  has  a  tendency  to  serve  die  side  of  in- 
justice, by  exciting  in  the  mind  of  the  judge 
(especially  in  the  case  of  a  non-professioiud 
and  unpractised  judge,  the  juryman,}  pre- 
possesions  injurious  to  an  honest  witness,  and 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  truth.*  The 
ccMitagiousness  of  persuasion,  real  or  pretend- 
ed, is  no  secret  to  the  observing  mind. 

In  the  sort  of  treatment  thus  given  to  a 
witness,  two  distinguishable  injuries  nwy 
coaimonly  be  seen  united :  the  imputation  of 
guilt  cast  upon  the  witness,  in  the  way  of 
sasumprion,  frequently  without  any  ground 
at  all,  and  always  without  the  justification 
afforded  by  antecedently  apparent  grounds ; 
this  unwarranted  imputation,  coupled  with 
the  assumption  of  a  sort  of  magisterial  autho- 
rity over  liie  witness  by  the  advocate.  How- 
soever it  may  be  in  respect  of  the  imputation, 
the  assumption  of  the  authority  cannot  but 
be  acknowledged  to  be  without  ground.  For 
soy  authority  over  the  witness  there  is  no 
better  pretence  on  the  part  of  the  advocate 
than  there  would  be  on  the  part  of  the  party : 
on  the  part  of  the  agent  than  on  the  part  of 
the  principal,  in  whose  place  he  stands,  in 
whose  behalf  he  acts.  That  the  witness  is 
all  the  while  under  the  pressure  of  an  obliga- 
tion, moral  as  well  as  legal,  is  not  to  be  £s- 
puted:  that  the  party,  to  the  prejudice  of 
whose  cause  the  testimony  tends,  possesses 
a  right  corresponding'  to  that  obligation,  is  as 


*  Tha  Eo^ish  pnetice  affiMrds  no  adequate 
aacsrity  assinst  the  effects  of  biow-beating,  gri- 
aaace,  andthe  miilfading  arts  of  an  adverse  conn- 
aeL  If  no  witnesses  are  called  for  the  defieodant, 
the  pkintiffs  counsel  not  having  the  right  of  re- 
ply, can  adminiiter  no  antidote  or  oonective  to 
thiem:  if ,  on  the  other  hand,  wttnefsesarecsUed 
for  the  defendant,  the  plantiff*s  counsel  has  the 
lost  sneech  snd  last  crots-examination,  and  the 
defendant*s  counsel  has  no  opportunity  of  apply- 
ing an  antidote  or  corrective.  The  judge  indeed 
has  the  opportunity  of  checking  such  improprie- 
tica,  bat  ne  generally  confines  his  correction  to 
the  iropataticms  which  may  be  csst  on  a  witness 
without  evidence  to  support  them.  It  should  be 
added,  however,  that  as  juries  have  (mmoved  in 
taae  and  dvilisadon,  toe  practices  alluded  to 
hare  become  lets  prevalent  The  Orimaldis  of 
die  law  have  become  less  in  request,  and  are  not 
cooiidered  ito  ornaments.— igdl 


little  to  be  denied :  that  the  advocate,  stand- 
ing in  the  place  or  by  the  side  of  his  dioit,. 
is  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  that  right  in  ita 
fuU  extent,  is  equally  dear :  but  as  to  power, 
authority,  anytlung  of  that  sort,  there  is  but 
one  sort  of  person  to  whom  any  privilege  of 
that  sort  can  with  propriety  be  ascribed,  and 
that  is,  the  judge. 

As  to  the  advocate ;  whatever  restraints  in 
respect  of  moderation  and  decorum  are  bind- 
ing upon  the  party,  are,  in  point  of  justice, 
equally  bindinjg  upon  this  his  representative. 

Rule  2.  Sudh  unwarranted  manifestations, 
if  not  abstained  from  by  the  advocate,  ought 
to  be  chedced,  with  marks  of  disapprobation, 
by  the  judge. 

In  the  presence  of  the  judge,  any  misbe- 
haviour, which,  being  witnessed  at  the  time 
by  the  judge,  is  regarded  by  him  without 
censure,  becomes  in  effect  the  act,  the  mis- 
behaviour, of  the  judge.  On  him  more  parti- 
cularly should  the  reproach  of  it  lie;  because, 
for  the  connivance  (which  is  in  effect  the  au* 
thorizaticm)  of  it,  he  cannot  ever  possess  any 
of  those  excuses,  which  may  ever  and  anon 
present  themselves  on  the  part  of  the  advo- 
cate. 

The  demand  for  the  honest  vigilance  and 
occasional  interference  of  the  judge  will  apr 
pear  the  stronger,  when  due  consideration  is 
had  of  the  strength  of  the  temptation,  to 
which,  on  this  occasion,  the  probity  of  the 
advocate  is  exposed.  Sinister  interests  in 
considerable  variety  concur  in  instigating  him 
to  this  improper  practice. 

1 .  In  the  way  above  mentioned,  an  advan- 
tage is  naturally  derived  to  his  cause :  espe- 
cislly  (or  rather  exdusivdy)  if  it  be  a  bad 
one ;  labouring  therefore,  in  proportion  to  ita 
badness,  under  the  need  of  seeking  its  sup- 
port in  such  undue  advantages. 

2.  His  seal  in  behalf  of  the  interest  of  his 
dient,  finds  in  this  sort  of  impassioned  de- 
meanour an  occasion  of  displaying  itsel£ 

8.  The  love  of  power,  the  appetite  for  re- 
spect and  deference  (passions  inherent  in  the 
spedes,  and  in  a  particular  degree  brought 
into  exercise  by  the  profession,)  find  in  this 
display  of  supenority  a  gratification  suited  to 
their  nature. 

Rule  8.  When,  on  the  felse  supposition  of 
a  cfisposition  to  mendadty,  an  honest  witness 
has  been  treated  accordingly  by  the  cross- 
examining  advocate  (the  judge  having  suf- 
fered the  examination  to  be  conducted  in  that 
manner,  for  the  sake  of  truth) — at  the  dose 
of  which  examination  all  doubts  respecting 
the  probity  of  the  witness  have  been  dbpel- 
led, — it  is  a  moral  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
judge  to  do  what  depends  on  him  towards 
soothing  the  irritation  sustained  by  the  wit- 
ness's mind ;  to  wit,  by  expressing  his  own 
satisfection  respecting  the  probity  of  the  wit- 
ness, and  the  sympathy  and  regret  exdted  by 
the  irritation  he  has  undergone. 
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That,  in  any  considerable  degree*  any  such 
iympatby  should  in  any  such  station  really 
ha?e  been  felt,  is  not  reasonably  to  be  ex- 
pected :  any  more  than,  on  the  part  of  the 
hunter,  for  the  agonies  of  the  deer  whom  he 
has  been  running  down.  But  the  occasions 
in  judicature  are  not  wantmg,  in  which  a 
sense  of  decorum,  and  a  usage  that  has  been 
grounded  on  it,  has  commonly  the  effect  of 
giving  birth  to  demonstrations  of  that  kind. 
In  a  case  of  expectation,  by  which  the  sym- 
pathetic feelings  of  the  by-standers  are  under* 
stood  to  be  exdted,  when  sentence  comes  to 
be  pronounced  upon  a  criminal, — along  with 
the  naturadly  and  properly  predominant  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  for  the  suffering  inte- 
rests of  the  public,  expressions  of  sympathy 
for  the  sufferings  of  the  guilty  individual  are 
as  naturally  and  properly  intermixed.  It  is  one 
of  the  common-plaees  of  judicial  oratory — 
of  judicial  actings  upon  the  forensic  theatre. 
The  addition  presents  itself  as  one  that  would 
neither  be  unuseful  nor  undue,  if,  to  these 
expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  individual 
justly  wounded  by  the  hand  of  law,  corre^ 
spondent  demonstrations  were  as  regularly 
added,  having  for  their  object  the  healing  the 
wounds  unjustly  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  the 
lawyer.t 

l^he  subject  is  manifestly  of  the  number  of 
those  whidi  admit  not  of  regulation,  in  any 
coercive  shape.  But  the  more  completely 
unsusceptible  it  is  of  regulation,  the  more 
urgent  the  demand  it  presents  for  instruction; 
which,  where  regulation  is  inapplicable,  is  the 
sole,  nor  by  any  means  inefficacious  (though 
to  BngHsh  law  almost  unknown)  resource. 
The  more  inapplicable  the  force  of  the  poli- 
tical sanction  is,  the  greater  the  need  for  call- 
ing in  that  of  the  moral,  and  applying  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  That  the  strongest  checks 
to  misconduct  cannot  be  applied,  is  surely  no 
reason  why  the  benefit  of  even  the  mildest 
and  gentlest  should  be  refused 


*  Under  the  spur  of  the  provocation,  I  remem- 
ber  i^>w  and  then  to  have  observed  tht  witness 
turn  upon  ^e  advocate  in  the  way  of  retaliation. 
On  aii  occasion  of  this  sort,  I  have  also  now  and 
then  observed  the  judge  to  interpose,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  a  check  to  the  petuknoe  of  the 
witness.  For  one  occasion  in  which,  under  the 
spur  of  the  imury,  the  injured  witness  has  pr^^ 
sented  himself  to  my  oooception  as  oventepiing 
the  limits  of  a  just  defence.  —  tm.  twenty,  or 
twice  twenty,  have  occunea,  in  which  the  witness 
has  been  suffering,  without  resistance  and  wiUi- 
out  remedy,  as  well  as  without  just  cause,  under 
the  torture  inflicted  on  him  by  the  oppression  and 
insolence  of  an  advene  advocate.  Scarce  ever, 
I  thiok,  had  I  the  satisfaction  of  observing  the 
Judge  inteipose  to  afford  his  protection  to  the 
witnessi  either  at  the  commencement  of  the  per- 
secution, for  the  purpose  of  suying  or  alleviating 
the  irytiry,  or  at  the  conclusion,  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  satisfaction  fbr  it— such  inaoequate 
satisfaet&an  #a  t|ie  nature  pf  U)e  case  admits  ofl 


The  remedy  most  applicable  (and  from  b»» 
ing  80  simple  it  is  not  the  lesa  efficadon,)  m 
publicity. 

Against  malpractice  more  direetlj  aai 
obviously  adverse  to  the  ends  of  jostioe,  a 
remedy  applied  by  the  legislature  at  m  very 
early  period  of  the  history  of  the  judicial  ty^ 
tem,  is  to  be  found  in  the  instrument  called 
a  bill  of  exceptions.  Whatever,  in  the  judge's 
diarge  to  a  jury,  is  regarded  as  beiiig  iia- 
proper,  is,  at  the  instance  of  the  party  or 
his  advocate,  committed  to  writing,  aad  tfce 
judge,  on  being  called  upon,  is  bound  to  re- 
cognise it ;  whereupon,  in  case  of  appeal,  tlia 
very  words  are  referred  to  the  oognixance  of 
a  superior  judicatory. 

If,  without  the  formality  of  an  appeal  to  a 
legal  judicatory,  provision  were  in  like  mao- 
ner,  in  the  case  here  b  question,  made,  fisr 
laying  the  history  of  the  transaction  d«i]y 
authenticated  before  the  moral  judicatory 
of  the  public, — the  abuse  would  &id,  in  an 
expedient  thus  simple,  a  check  too  eflkseot 
to  be  consented  to  by  those  whose  power  of 
inflicting  injury  on  pretence  of  juatiee  would 
be  thus  put  under  restraint. 

In  the  case  of  those  trials  of  wfaidi,  ia 
respect  of  their  importance,  it  is  foreknown 
or  expected  that  what  passes  in  them,  baing 
taken  down  word  for  word  by  short-hand 
writer  will  be  printed  for  general  aale ;  tkia 
abuse  is  exemplified  (if  at  all)  in  a  very  in- 
ferior degree. 

A  set  of  monitory  rules  (and  it  would  not 
need  to  be  a  voluminous  one,)  hung  up  in  the 
form  of  a  table,  in  characters  large  enou^  to 
be  legible  to  all  eyes  at  once, — a  set  of  rtika, 
prescribing  what  is  proper  to  be  prescribed, 
forbidding  what  is  proper  to  he  fiorbidden,  re- 
specting Uie  deportment  of  the  aeveral  daases 
of  the  dramatis  persons  on  the  ibrensic  tke- 
atre, — (to  be  prescribed  or  forladden,  with  or 
without  penalties,  according  as  penalties  were 
applicable  or  inapplicable) — would,  sorely, 
not  be  an  ^unsuitable  article  of  fomtture  ia  a 
court  of  justice. 

If,  in  such  a  table  of  rules,  the  prartioe  of 
brow-beating  were  noticed  (though  it  were 
but  in  the  gentlest  terms)  as  a  practice  to  be 
avoided,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doabt  tkat 
it  would  be  eradicated  altogether. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

or  THE  NOTATION  AND  ESCOEDATION  OT 
TBSTIMONT. 

§  I.   Utes  of  motatim  and  rtcordatim^  «a 
appHed  to  oroUjf^Uvtrod  tutimmy. 

Of  the  usf  and  iroportanoe  of  permanence  in 
testimony.— of  the  necessity  of  writiag,  aa 
being  the  sole  instmment  or  efllcient  eaase 
of  permanence— .of  the  nature  of  minHte^ 
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tesUmony,  as  contradittingttbhed  from  ready- 
written  testunony — of  the  use  there  may  be 
£m'  eadi  in  preference  or  in  addition  to  the 
other,  aod  of  the  advantage  powessed  by 
roinated  testimony,  in  the  essential  points 
of  dispatch,  and  security  against  men^udty- 
serving  information  and  reflection, — enough 
has  been  said  alrcaidy. 

The  operation  whereby  vivd  voce  testimony 
is  converted  into  minuted  testimony,  is  or 
may  be  called  notation,  minute-taking,  recor- 
dation of  testimony,  registration  of  testimony : 
is,  or  may  be  called ;  for,  somehow  or  other, 
though  the  name  of  the  work  thus  produced 
is  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  like  frequency 
cannot  be  predicated  of  the  name  of  the  ope- 
ration by  which  the  work  is  produced. 

Permanence  in  the  testimony  is  of  use, — 
notation,  therefore,  considered  as  an  efficient 
cause  of  permanence,  is  of  use, — in  two  very 
distinguishable  ways,  and  on  as  many  distin- 
guishable occasions; —  vis.  to  the  judge,  and 
against  the  judge.* 
^  To  the  judge,  notation  is  of  use,  to  enable 
him,  —  at  all  times  down  to  the  moment 
which  gives  birth  to  the  last  word  of  his  de- 
cree,— to  refresh  his  memory,  and  render  his 
view  of  the  testimony  on  which  that  decree 
is  to  be  grounded  as  correct  and  complete  as 
the  purpose  of  euik  moment  can  require. 

Against  the  judge,  for  the  protection  of 
suitors — for  the  protection  of  the  interests 
of  truth  and  justice  against  any  errors  (vo- 
luntary or  involuntary)  on  the  part  of  the 
judge,  —  recordation,  and  thence  notation, 
sre  of  use,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  correct- 
ness and  completeness  to  the  opinions  and 
decisions  of  such  persons  (if  any)  by  whom, 
in  the  character  of  superordinate  judges,  the 
question  may  come  to  be  re-judged,  and  his 
conduct  in  relation  to  it  judged. 

To  the  class  of  superordinate  judges  may 
be  referred,  on  this  occasion,  in  the  first  place, 
official  judges — judges  to  whose  lot  it  may 
^  to  take  cognisance  of  the  cause  itself  in 
the  way  of  appeal,  for  the  purpose  of  review- 
ing»  and  either  confirming  or  abrogating  or 
•Itering,  the  decision  so  ^ven  in  the  first  in- 
stance :  in  the  next  pkce,  the  public  at  large ; 
^vbo,  without  any  authority  to  abrogate  or 


*  Understand  here  by  the  judge^  the  fiinction- 
*'7  by  whom,  for  the  purpose  of  dedsioi^  the 
'^timony  is  to  be  collected,  and  by  whom,  on 
we  ground  of  the  testimony  when  ooUected.  the 
^^^  is  to  be  pronounced.  These  two  func- 
{«^  may  (for  the  purpose  of  the  arsument  at 
l^<t,  let  us  hope)  be  considered  as  being  dii- 
2^^ed  by  one  and  the  same  person.  The  world 
n  not  10  unfortunate  but  that  this  union  is  ac* 
tnally  realised  in  numerous  instances.  The  un- 
^^»x^  and  disastrous  arrangement  by  which 
^^  have  in  so  many  instances  been  separated, 
■^  not  been  quite  so  univenal,  as  to  have  rent 
» twain,  throughout,  the  veil  of  the  temple  of 


modify  the  decision,  will,  when  thus  informed, 
be  not  the  less  competent  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  conduct  maintained  by  the  judge  in 
respect  of  it ;  rewarding  or  punishing  him, 
according  to  their  conception  of  his  good 
or  ill  d^erts,  —  rewarding  him  with  their 
esteem,  punishing  him  with  their  disesteem 
and  displeasure. 

Let  us  recapitulate.  Use  of  notation  to 
the  judge,  —  presenting  him  at  all  times  with 
a  correct  and  complete  view  of  the  ground  on 
which  his  decision  is  to  be  built.  Use  of 
recordation  as  against  the  judge,  in  case  of 
appeal, — presenting  to  the  judge  of  appeal  a 
view  of  the  same  ground,  as  correct  and  com- 
plete as  may  be : — as  may  be ;  for,  unhappily 
(as  will  be  seen)  the  view  taken  by  the  judge 
of  appeal  can  never  be  altogether  so  correct 
or  complete  as  that  which  may  have  been 
taken  by  the  judge  in  the  first  instance.  Use 
of  recordation,  with  or  without  appeal,  — 
presenting  to  the  public,  in  their  capacity  of 
judges  of  the  conduct  of  the  judge,  a  view, 
as  correct  and  complete  as  may  be,  of  the 
same  ground. 

Between  notation  and  recordation  (recor- 
dation as  applied  to  evidence)  a  shade  of 
difference  mav  already  have  been  observed. 
Recordation  unplies  preservation:  notation, 
not.  To  the  judge,  considered  by  himself, 
notation  expresses  all  that  is  of  use :  against 
the  judge,  not  notation  only,  but  preservation, 
recordation,  is  necessary.  No  sooner  is  the 
decision  pronounced,  than  the  notes  taken  by 
the  judge,  or  by  any  one  for  his  use,  might 
be  destroyed — destroyed,  not  only  without 
inconvenience  to  him,  but  oftentimes  to  his 
no  small  easement  and  convenience.  But, 
for  the  use  of  a  Judge  of  appeal,  and  of  the 
public  in  their  character  of  judges  of  judges, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  notes  taken  be  not 
only  tdcen,  but  preserved. 

Reference  being  had  to  the  occasion,  the 
use  of  notation  and  recordation  to  the  judge 
admits  of  diversifications  which  require  to  be 
distinguished. 

For  divers  purposes,  the  testimony  of  the 
same  deponent  may,  at  different  times,  re- 
quire to  be  repeatedly  brought  to  view :  be- 
fore the  judge  below,  for  confrontation  with 
itself,  or  for  confrontation  with  other  testi- 
mony delivered  by  other  deponents  —  (with 
itself,  for  elucidation,  for  proving  or  disprov- 
ing the  consistency,  and  thence  the  trustwor- 
thmess,  of  the  deponent:)  before  the  judge 
of  appeal,  for  the  purpose  of  the  appeal.  V[^ 
on  the  appeal,  the  deponent  be  re-examined 
viv&  voce,  as  in  the  first  instance ;  the  minutes 
taken  at  the  first  trial  will  serve  to  confront, 
or  (in  case  of  deperition,  or  for  dispatch  on 
points  to  which  the  dispute  does  not  extend) 
to  stand  in  lieu  of  re-delivered  vivd  voce 
I  evidence :  and,  in  the  like  case,  testimon  v 
I  delivered  in  one  suit  may  be  employed  wi0i 
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advantage  or  of  necessity  in  another ;  some- 
times in  any  number  of  other  causes,  on  to 
the  end  of  time. 

From  this  comprehensive  enumeraticm  of 
possible  occasions,  may  be  deduced  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  particular  and  subordinate  uses 
of  the  connected  operations  of  notation  and 
recordation :  — 

1.  On  the  occasion  of  a  different  exami- 
nation or  inquiry,  —  confrontation  with  the 
testimony  of  the  same  deponent :  for  example, 
to  prevent  backsliding.* 

2.  Ditto  with  ditto  of  other  deponents. 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  death  or  non-forth- 
comingness  of  the  same  deponent,  — to  serve 
instead  of  his  re-examination  vivd  voce. 

4.  To  serve  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to, 
vivd  voce  re-examination,  in  case  of  appeaL 

5.  To  serve,  on  the  occasion  of  future  dis- 
putes between  the  same  or  other  parties,  for 
the  prevention,  or  (if  that  cannot  be)  for  the 
decision,  of  other  suits.  ^ 

§  2.  In  what  cate$  $hoM  notation  end 
recordation  be  employed  f 

Such  being  the  uses  of  recordation,  in  what 
cases  shall  it  be  employed  ? 

Were  security  against  misdecision  the  sole 
object,  — in  all  cases  without  distinction :  for 
where  is  the  case  in  which  it  may  not  be  pro- 
ductive of  such  security,  in  virtue  of  some 
one  article,  in  virtue  of  several  articles  at 
once,  in  the  above  list  of  uses  ? 

But,  on  this  occasion  as  on  all  others,  re- 
gard for  any  one  or  more  will  require  to  be 
tempered  by  due  regard  to  the  other  ends  of 
justice.  By  security  against  misdecision,  the 
direct  ends  of  justice  are  provided  for ;  but, 
in  this  case  as  in  all  others,  the  advantages 
obtainable  in  this  shape  are  not  to  be  obtained 
but  at  the  expense  of  collatend  inconvenience, 
in  the  shape  of  delay,  vexation,  and  pecuniary 
expense. 

1(  to  the  taking  cognizance  of  a  demand 
of  a  quantity  of  com  to  the  value  of  no  more 
than  5s.,  writing  which  cannot  be  had  for  less 
than  lOs.  is,  in  any  court,  rendered  neces- 
sary, it  is  obvious  that  for  a  quantitv  of  com 
to  that  value  no  man  has  any  security ;  nor, 
consequently,  for  the  whole  quantitv  of  com 
in  the  whole  country,  or  any  part  of  it,  does 
there  exist  any  adequate  security,  as  fitf  as 
depends  upon  that  court. 
'  If  each  parcel,  how  minute  soever,  be  not 


*  In  cases  of  felony  and  misdemeanour.  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  are  required,  by  the  7  Geo. 
IV.  c.  64,  to  take  down  in  writing  the  examina- 
tion of  the  witnesses,  and  to  send  sudi  examina- 
tion to  the  court  where  the  trial  is  to  take  pUce. 
At  the  trial,  the  testimony  of  a  witness  may  thus 
be  confronted  with  his  original  deposition ;  but 
it  is  necessary  In  the  first  insUnce,  to  prove  that 
the  deposition  in  question  was  duly  taken  before 
the  justice.— J?dL 
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secure  to  aman,  neither  u  the  whole:  if  each 
grain  of  com  in  his  granary  be  not  secure  to 
him,  neither  is  the  whole  granary :  If  eadi 
might  be  taken  from  him  without  redress,  so 
might  every  one. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  causes  (soitB) 
will  come  to  be  distinguished  into  two  dasa- 
es :  causes  recordation-worthy  —  causes  not 
recordation-worthy.  The  problem  will  be,  in 
the  instance  of  each  cause,  and  oocasionslly 
in  the  instance  of  this  or  that  examinatioB  that 
may  come  to  have  place  in  the  course  of  my 
given  cause,  to  which  of  these  two  daases  it 
shall  be  referred. 

Every  cause  is  recordation-worthy,  ah- 
straction  made  of  the  delay,  vexation,  aad 
expense :  every  cause  is  recordation-vrorthy, 
unless,  in  so  &r  as  some  special  reason  can  be 
shown  to  the  contrary — in  so  fiv  aaa  aof- 
fident  reason  can  be  shown  for  regarding  the 
inconvenience  in  the  shape  of  delay,  vexation, 
and  expense,  as  being  preponderant  over  the 
advantage  of  security  against  misdedsioo  (re- 
gard being  had  to  the  several  eventual  canses 
contained  in  the  above  list.) 

But  though  no  sort  of  cause,  nor  any  in- 
dividual cause,  can  with  propriety  be  plaoed 
on  the  list  of  non-recordation- worthy  canses 
without  special  reason,  it  follows  not  tiiat 
that  list  must  be  less  numerous  than  the  op- 
posite one.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  probably 
be  found  by  for  the  more  numerous,  whether 
the  natural  system,  or  the  tedinical  systen, 
in  any  of  its  existhig  modificatiooa,  be  con- 
sidered:—  the  actual  proportion  under  the 
system  by  which  maid  fide  suits  in  such  molti- 
tndes  are  bred,  and  bondJUU  suits  smothered, 
or  the  proportion  that  would  take  plaee  ia  a 
system  under  which  the  encouragement  aad 
discouragement  were  to  change  places. 

The  reason  is,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  nsder 
every  system  of  procedure  (actual  and  pos- 
sible,) —  the  quantity  of  evidence  delivered, 
and  the  mode  of  delivering  it,  being  given,^ 
the  delay,  vexation,  and  expense  attadied  te 
the  recordation  of  it  (I  speak  of  the  mere 
manual  operation  of  committing  it  to  writing) 
must  be  the  aame.  On  the  other  hand ;  out 
of  the  whole  number  of  suits  of  all  sorts  that 
receive  their  commencement,  it  is  happily  to 
a  very  small  proportion  only  that  any  con- 
siderable demand  for  notation  and  recorda- 
tion,* as  a  security  against  misdedsion,  will 
apply.  In  by  for  the  greater  number,  the 
necessity  of  a  claim  in  form  of  law  b  pro- 
duced, not  by  any  abiUty  (real  or  so  much  as 
supposed)  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  to 
oppose  a  suf&dent  defence  to  it, — but  dtber 
bv  reluctance,  or  absolute  inability,  to  com- 
ply with  it.  And  even  among  the  cases  whic^ 
do  afford  matter  for  a  bond  fide  defence,  it 
will  only  be  in  a  oomparativdy  small  number 
that  the  evidence  will  furnish  matter  of  any 
such  difficulty,  or  for  any  such  difference  of 
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opinion,  as  to  attach  any  considerable  impor- 
tance to  the  operation  whereby  a  perpetual 
existence  is  given  to  the  words  of  which  the 
tenor  of  it  is  compoied. 

A  line,  therefore,  must  be  drawn,  some- 
where and  sonaehow :  but  where  and  how  ? 
At  first  view,  the  difficulty  will  be  apt  to 
pesent  itself  as  insuperable :  on  each  side  in- 
justice, inevitable  injustice;  on  neither,  any- 
thing better  tlian  a  choice  of  injustice ;  and 
that  dioice  a  task  not  for  reason  but  for  for- 
tune. Draw  the  line  where  you  will,  —  on 
one  side  will  be  an  expanse,  within  which,  for 
want  of  so  efficient  a  check,  the  machinations 
ci  mold  fide  suitors,  whether  plaintifis  or  de- 
fendants, will  take  sanctuary,  and  find  them- 
selves in  force. 

On  a  closer  -view,  means  may  perhaps  be 
found,  by  which  the  separation  may  be  made 
with  somewhat  less  disadvantage.  The  line 
being  drawn,  and  rfbr  experiment  and  argu- 
ment) say,  in  the  nrst  instance,  through  any 
point  at  pleasure,  —  all  above  the  line  will 
be  the  group  of  recordation-vrorthy  causes ; 
below  it  will  be  the  place  for  non-recordation- 
worthy  causes.  In  both  instances,  for  causes 
recordation- worthy  and  non-recordation- wor- 
thy:  but  in  what  sense  ?  how  taken  ?  Not 
individually,  but  only  m  tpede.  In  the  door 
left  open  for  admitting  into  the  recorded  class 
individuals  belonging  nnsi^yacttf  to  the  non- 
recordation -worthy  class — in  this  tempera- 
ment lies  the  resource  against  ultimate  and 
preponderant  injustice. 

Let  the  suit  (for  example)  be  of  a  pecuni- 
ary nature,  and  the  line  d^wn  on  the  ground 
of  value :  in  all  causes  above  £dO  value,  the 
evidence  to  be  recorded  of  course;  in  all 
causes  where  the  demand  rises  not  to  that 
value,  no  such  recordation  of  course.  But, 
on  this  occasion  as  on  every  other,  the  pre- 
<<am  affectionia  is  an  object  to  be  attended 
to,  and  one  that  will  be  attended  to  by  every 
legislator  to  whom  the  feelings  of  individuals 
(the  matter  of  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
•tate  is  composed)  is  an  object  of  regard. 
And  even  when,  considered  by  itself,  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  tile  dispute  is  not  susceptible 
of  any  such  value ;  as  where  it  consbts  of  a 
BMre  sum  of  money,  payable  in  a  number  of 
vtides  (pieces  of  money,)  in  their  individual 
<^tvacter  referred  absolutely  to  the  debtor's 
clMnce ;  still,  a  value,  beyond  the  current  value 
of  the  sum,  maybe  attached,  to  victory,  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  dispute.  This  oonsi- 
<lml,  let  it  (for  argument's  sake)  depend  on 
either  party  to  take  the  suit  out  of  the  lower, 
^  non-recordation-worthy,  and  place  it  in 
the  higher,  the  recordation-worthy,  class. 

Good :  but,  by  this  arrangement,  is  there 
«e  value  of  a  single  atom  subtracted  from  the 
•ccount  of  delay,  vexation,  and  expense? 
.  No,  certainly :  to  annihilate  that  mass  of 
utconvemenoe  is  not  posnUe :  but  what  is 


posnble,  is  to  place  it  upon  the  shoulders  of 
him  by  whom  an  extraordinary  value  is  set, 
or  professed  to  be  set,  upon  the  advantage  to 
be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  it.  There, 
then,  let  it  be  placed — at  any  rate  in  the  first 
instance. 

When  the  nature  of  the  cause  comes  to 
be  understood  (understood  in  all  its  drcum^ 
stances,)  it  is  with  the  judge  that  it  must 
rest  to  say  on  whose  shoulders  the  burthen 
shall,  in  the  last  instance,  lie. 

Gk>od  again :  but,  the  party  who  has  need 
of  the  security, — what  is  to  be  done  if  he  be 
unable  to  defray  the  expense  ? 

In  this  extraordinary  case,  must  be  suffered 
to  take  place, — with  that  concern  and  regret 
which,  on  eveij  such  occasion,  a  lover  of 
mankind,  and  of  justice  for  the  aske  of  man- 
kind, can  never  foil  to  experience — that  which, 
by  the  conductors  of  the  technical  system,  is, 
without  any  such  emotion,  suffered,  or  rather 
made,  to  take  place  in  all  ordinary  cases:  _ 
the  indigent  man  must  be  left  to  bear  the 
penalty  of  his  indigence. 

Not  that  he  will  always  be  condemned  to 
bear  it  without  hope.  The  security  to  be  pur-* 
diased  at  this  price,  is  a  security  as  against 
the  judge.  It  is  because  (on  some  score  or 
other,  intellectual  or  moral)  the  disposition 
of  the  judge  is  an  object  of  suspicion,  that 
the  party  is  thus  anxious  to  purchisse  it.  But 
it  can  sddom  indeed  happen  to  the  judge  to 
be  the  object  of  suspicion,  scarce  ever  to  be 
the  otgect  of  well-grounded  suspicion,  to  an 
individual,  vrithout  being  so  on  the  same 
aceount  (or  at  any  rate  at  the  same  time)  to 
a  portion,  more  or  less  considerable,  of  the 
public  But  the  expense,  which  to  the  indivi- 
dual would  be  an  insuperable  bar,  will  to  this 
committee  of  the  pubfic  be  but  as  a  straw : 
and  it  is  only  by  gross  prejudice  (inherited 
perhaps  from  other  and  &r  different  times,) 
or  by  a  spirit  of  aristocratical  oppression,  thiit 
the  principle  can  be  discountenanced  which 
points  out  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
opulent  as  a  desirable  fond  for  oocasionally 
bringing  within  the  reach  of  injured  indigence 
that  necessarjr  of  life  in  whi<£  all  other  ne- 
cessaries are  included.* 

That  a  line,  the  direction  of  which  should 
be  inflexiUy  determined  by  the  consideration 
of  the  species  of  the  cause,  without  regard  to 
the  individual  circumstances  of  the  parties^ 
would,  on  this  occasion  as  on  so  many  others, 
be  pregnant  with  injustice, — is  a  proposition 
which  an  example  or  two  will  suffice  to  place 
in  a  dear  light.  Titius  inflicts  on  Sempronius 
that  sort  of  personsl  injury,  which  in  respect 
of  physical  pain  or  uneasiness  amounting  al- 
most to  nothing,  is  frequently  on  a  moral 
account  but  the  nK>re  mtolerable.    Is  Sem* 


•  See  "  D^enee  qf  Uaurp^**  VdL  IIL,  and 
^  FroteH  against  Law  Tojtet^'*  Vol.  II. 
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pronias  in  point  of  age  a  adiool-boy,  or  in 
point  of  condition  of  Ufe  a  day-labourer  ?  — 
the  offence  amounts  to  nothing:  the  evidence 
cannot  be  worth  the  committing  to  paper, 
though  it  were  not  to  occupy  ten  lines.  Is 
Sempronius,  as  well  as  Titius,  a  person  oc- 
cupying a  certain  station  in  the  state  ?  scarce 
any  business  can  be  more  serious :  yolumes 
upon  volumes  might  not  be  iU-bestowed  upon 
it.  Suppose,  by  a  stretch  of  imagination,  a 
chancellor  and  a  primate  thus  engaged ;  the 
whole  country  might  ring  with  it,  and  con- 
tinue ringing  with  it  for  years. 

The  question,  whether  the  evidence  in  a 
suit  is  or  is  not  recordation- worthy,  depending 
In  so  great  a  degree  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  individual  suit, — all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  give,  in  the  way  of  sample,  an  indica- 
tion of  such  as  are  most  apt,  and  of  such  as 
are  least  apt,  to  afford,  by  their  importance 
in  any  shape,  an  adequate  counterpoise  to  the 
delay,  vexation,  and  expense. 

Examples  of  suits  most  apt  to  be  recorda- 
tion-worthy,  are — 

1.  Among  penal  causes,  all  such  in  which 
punishment  other  than  pecuniary,  or  pecuni- 
ary punishment  to  the  value  of  such  a  num- 
ber of  days'  labour  (according  to  an  average 
of  the  wages  paid  for  a  day's  ordinary  labour 
in  husbandry,)  is  assigned. 

2.  Among  causes  not  penal,  all  causes  by 
which  any  right  is  claimed,  having  for  its 
subject-matter  any  article  belonging  to  the 
dass  of  immoveables ;  all  causes  relative  to 
last  wills ;  and  all  causes  in  which  condition 
in  life  (for  example,  in  respect  of  marriage  and 
parentage)  is  concerned. 

To  the  class  of  causes  least  apt,  to  tiie 
extent  in  question,  to  be  recordation- worthy, 
may  be  referred  (for  example)  causes  relative 
to  debts  contracted  on  any  of  the  ordinary 
grounds,  and  causes  relative  to  simple  per- 
sonal injuries.  And  of  the  individual  causes 
belonging  to  these  classes  are  composed  no 
fewer  perhaps  than  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  whole  aggregate  of  causes. 

§  3.  In  what  manner^  and  by  what  hands, 
ihould  notation  be  performed? 

Considered  in  respect  of  the  accuracy  or 
fidelity  of  ike  result,  the  process  of  notation 
is  susceptible  of  two  very  distinguishable 
degrees.  What  is  committed  to  writing  may 
either  be  the  tenor,  tiie  very  words  of  which 
the  testimony  was  composed,  or  no  more  than 
the  supposed  purport  of  it :  notation  i/>siss»*> 
miff  verbis,  notation  in  substance. 

The  distinction  is  a  very  material  one. 
Application,  utility,  inconvenience, — in  all 
these  respects  the  two  modes  or  species  of 
notation  differ  from  each  other. 

Notation  ipsissimis  verbis, — being  the  more 
accurate  of  the  two,  and  that  upon  a  scale 
extendible  ad  utfinitum,  by  reason  of  the  in- 


finite degrees  of  aberratioa  of  wfaidi  the  1 
mode  of  notation  is  susceptible, — is  the  only 
one  of  the  two  that  is  completely  adapted 
to  all  purposes :  it  is  consequently  the  m%ass» 
dard  of  reference,  fixxn  which,  without  spe- 
cial reason  (that  is,  without  preponderant 
inconvenience  in  the  shape  of  delay,  vrration, 
and  expense,)  no  departure  ought  ever  to  be 
made.*  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  two  that 
is  capable  of  serving  completely  as  ayrotsf 
the  judge. 

If,  however,  the  judge  be  the  only  per- 
son for  whose  use  the  minutes  above  taken 
are  intended, — notation  in  substance  Tesf 
dally  if  performed  by  the  judge  himsra^ 
und^  his  immediate  direction,)  may  i 
the  purpose  as  well  as,  or  even  better  than, 
notation  ipsissimis  verbis:  better,  becaoacv 
the  degree  of  amplitude  being  capable  of  be- 
ing exactly  adjusted  to  his  own  exigeiicie% 
every  part  of  the  matter  that  in  his  view  of 
it  is  irrelevant,  or  immaterial,  and  thenoe 
superfluous,  will  of  course  be  left  out,  and 
his  memory  will  be  exonerated  of  so  macfa 
incumbrance. 

In  the  case  of  recordation  ipsissimis  veHnm^ 
the  subject-matter  and  result  of  the  operatioo 
being  the  very  words,  and  all  the  worda,  of 
the  testimony, — mudi  room  for  direction  or 
discussion  respecting  the  mode  of  reoordadoa 
(it  will  naturally  be  supposed)  can  scarce  be 
left. 

In  respect  of  tiie  testimony  itseli^  true  : 
but  what  does  require  to  be  mentioned,  is, 
that,  without  the  interrogations,  the  view 
given  of  the  testimony  by  the  only  part  ol 
the  matter  that  in  strictness  of  speedi  cchdcs 
under  the  denomination  of  the  testimooy, 
(viz.  by  the  responses)  would  be  in  effect  and 
substance  incomplete.  To  the  judge,  and  for 
his  own  use,  the  responses  alone  will  be  sq£. 
fident,  and  much  more  than  suffident;  ha% 
as  against  the  judge  (the  judge  below,)  and 
for  the  use  of  the  judge  above  (if  there  be 
one,)  and  at  any  rate  of  the  public,  cogmzanoe 
of  Uie  interrogatories  is  indispensable. 

Let  the  judge  have  misbehaved  himsdf — 
and  let  his  misbehaviour  have  been  ever  to 
gross  and  dishonest, — what  remedy  does  the 
nature  of  the  case  admit  of^  unless  the  very 
words,  in  the  utterance  of  which  the  ms^ 
behaviour  consists,  are  ascertained  and  regis- 
tered? 

To  this  sttl^ect  applies  therefore,  of  course, 
what  has  been  said  in  a  former  plaoe,t  co»- 


*  The  minutes  of  what  has  passed  at  a  trial, 
or  (to  use  the  oomnHm  abbrevUtioD)  ths  triai^ 
as  committed  to  writing  by  a  skilful  scribe  osins 
the  art  of  short-hand,  anbrds  an  example,  so 
happily  fSuniliar  to  every  English  eye,  of  this 
most  perfect,  or  rather  only  perfect,  vMNle  or 
spedes  of  notatioQ. 

t  Book  IL  5^0iirUict ;  Chap.  VI.  Oal&;  §< 
Jlfod^i/i^<O0liofi.#ujHthp.3ia. 
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cluing  the  impropriety  of  the  grammatical 
change  from  the  first  person  to  the  third.  As 
the  respondent,  so  let  the  interrogator,  what- 
ever be  his  station — party,  fellow-witness, 
advocate,  judge — speak  for  himself:  let  not 
the  scri^  take  upon  himself  to  speak  for  any 
of  them :  as  from  his  other  works  of  all  sorts, 
so  let  every  man  be  judged  from  his  own 
words.     Verba  "  ntoi  teneant  auctorei,*** 

In  the  case  where  the  only  person  for  whose 
use  the  discourse  is  destined  is  the  judge — 
the  only  case  in  which  the  security  afforded 
by  recordation  in  substance  is  an  operation 
completely  adequate, — in  this  case,  the  pro- 
per mode,  and  the  proper  hand,  are  pointed 
out  by  obvious  and  pretty  conclusive  con- 
siderations:— 

1.  In  this  case,  the  object,  and  sole  object, 
consulted,  is  and  ought  to  be  the  convenience 
of  the  judge :  and  to  no  other  person  can  it 
be  so  well  known  what  suits  with  that  con- 
venience, as  to  himself. 

2.  By  his  own  conception  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  words  necessary  and  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  substance  of  the  testi- 
mony in  his  mind,  during  the  time  and  for 
the  purpose  for  which  his  attention  is  to  be 
fixed  upon  it,  diould  the  quantity  and  quality 
committed  to  writing  be  regulated. 

3.  In  him  alone  rests  the  power  of  regu- 
lating the  pace  of  the  discourse  in  the  mouths 
of  the  several  interlocutors,  in  such  manner 
that  the  time  thus  employed  may  be  suffi- 
cient, and  not  more  than  sufficient,  to  admit 
of  his  committing  to  paper  the  quantity  of 
writing  he  finds  necessary  and  sufficient  for 
his  purpose. 

4.  What  to  the  conception  of  another  man 
would  present  itself  as  a  correct  and  com- 
plete representation  of  the  substance  of  the 
discourse,  would  seldom  present  itself  in 
exactly  the  same  character  to  the  conception 
of  the  judge. 

5.  At  the  pace  to  which,  on  pain  of  no  in- 
considerable waste  of  time,  the  course  of  the 
pen  must  on  this  occasion  be  kept  up,  the 
handwriting  of  a  third  person  would  seldom, 
to  the  eye  of  the  judge,  be  equally  legible 
with  his  own ;  or  so  much  as  legible  at  all, 
without  difficulty  and  waste  of  time.  Wri- 
ting on  such  occasions  for  his  own  use,  every 
inan  naturally  has  recourse  to  little  modes  of 
abbreviation,  more  particularly  adapted  to 
his  own  individual  practice  and  habits. 

Aj  to  the  possibility  of  the  judge's  uniting 
in  his  own  person  the  commanding  frmction 
of  that  office,  with  the  sabaltem  and  almost 
iDcchanical  operation  of  the  scribe,  one  proof 


*  Such,  accordingly,  is  the  mactice  in  the 
«idsh  House  of  GDmmons.  Ir  the  language 
^iKu  by  any  Member  is  pointed  at  as  calling  nr 
^^Dniie,  a  preliminary  nootion  always  is,  that  the 
^"*pms  be  taken  down  by  the  clerk :  and  so  like 
viMintheUooicorLofds. 
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of  it  is  afforded  by  English  practice.  In  trials 
of  all  sorts  in  which  a  jury  bears  a  part,  it  is 
a  customary  feature :  on  the  occasion  of  giving 
a  charge  (as  it  is  called,) — that  is,  a  speech 
of  direction  to  the  jury, — it  is,  in  the  state 
of  most  men's  memories,  a  necessary  one:  in 
all  instances  in  which  a  new  trial  is*  Uable  to 
be  moved  for  (a  fiesh  inquiry  liable  to  be  ap- 
plied for,}  it  is  an  indispensable  one. 

To  a  document  possessing  in  so  pre-emi- 
nent a  degree  the  character  of  trustworthi- 
ness, the  sort  of  regard  one  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  generally  bestowed,  at  least  by 
the  authors  themselves,  whose  works  these 
may  in  some  measure  be  said  to  be,  is  of  the 
most  oonfidoitial  and  reverential  kind.  But 
he  by  whom  any  such  perauasion  should  have 
been  entertained,  would  not  apply  it  long  to 
practice  before  he  would  find  the  necessity 
of  making  great  abatements.  For  the  single 
purpose  of  constituting  an  eventual  ground 
ror  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  yes:  and,  in 
point  of  time,  for  and  during  the  space  of 
time  allowed  for  such  motion;  viz.  the  four  . 
first  days  of  the  term  following  the  trial,  the 
renovation  of  which  is  thus  prayed.  But  no 
sooner  is  this  shart  terfmnug  /atali§  expired, 
than  whatever  littie  share  of  trustworthiness 
this  doemnent  may  have  possessed,  is  deemed 
to  have  expired  likewise;  it  is  completely 
converted  into  waste  paper. 

In  the  course  of  a  prosecution  (for  per- 
jury, for  example),  a  point  which  it  is  become 
necessary  to  prove  is  the  testimony  that  was 
given  by  somebody  (suppose  the  defendant  in 
the  prosecution  for  perjury)  on  the  occasion 
of  a  former  trial.  To  what  source  (would 
any  one  suppose)  is  reference  made  for  the 
tenor  or  purport  of  sudi  testimony  ?  To  the 
judge's  notes? — the  judge  by  whom  the  cause 
was  tried  ?  Not  so  indeed :  on  tiie  contrary, 
to  any  the  most  suspected  source,  rather  than 
this,  of  all  conceivable  sources  the  most  trust- 
worthy and  unsuspectible.  To  a  note,  taken 
or  saio  to  have  been  taken  at  the  time,  by 
the  professional  agent  of  either  of  the  parties,! 
— nay,  to  a  mere  recollection,  or  supposed  re- 
collection, on  the  part  of  that  or  an^  other  in- 
dividual, without  so  much  as  a  written  word 
to  fix  it, — there  would  be  no  objection :  but 
as  to  any  such  document  as  the  minutes  made 
by  the  judge  who  tried  the  cause, — of  a  refe- 
rence made  to  any  such  source,  of  the  admis- 
sion of  any  sudi  evidence,  no  instance  is 
anywhere  to  be  found. 

A  mass  of  evidence  which  has  had  for  its 


t  So  likewise,  **  minutes  taken  by  the  solicitor 
for  a  prosecution,  on  the  examination  of  a  nerson 
before  a  magistrate**  (the  examination  perrormed 
without  a  jury,  peviously  to  the  trial  by  a  jury) 
«« may  be  read  in  evidence  at  the  trial,  though 
not  nffied  either  by  the  prisoner  or  the  magi»- 
tnte.^—Leaek't  Crown  Cosis,  Sd  edit.  p.  fXJm 
The  King  agahut  Thamtu, 
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scribe  one  knows  not  what  deFk,  employed 
for  that  purpose  in  the  examiner's  office,  is 
(not  only  in  that  cause,  but  on  the  occasion 
of  other  causes  tried  by  other  courts)  ad- 
mitted without  scruple.  A  mass  of  testi- 
mony, from  the  same  witness  and  to  the  same 
effect,  collected  by  one  of  the  twelre  judgfes, 
in  the  sunshine  of  publicity,  is  a  species  of 
evidence  too  extraordinary  to  have  been  so 
much  as  thought  of. 

So  much  for  the  case  in  whidi  the  only  per- 
son, for  whose  use  recordation  is  designed,  is 
the  judge.  So  &r  as  concerns  the  other  cases 
that  have  been  mentioned,  the  question,  bjf 
what  hands  t  wiU  receive  a  different  answer. 

For  this  purpose,  while  the  fiunilty  of 
taking  minutes  should  be  allowed  to  any  per- 
son who  pleases,  an  official  scribe,  a  short-hand 
writer,  ought  to  be  employed:*  power  being 
given  to  either  party  to  employ  whatsoever 
expedients  shall  be  found  necessary  for  se- 
curing the  completeness  as  well  as  correctness 
of  the  notes  thus  taken ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  often  as  the  importance  of  the  matter 
appears  to  him  to  warrant  the  additional  vex* 
ation,  power  to  call  for  the  momentary  stop- 
page requisite  to  be  applied  to  the  delivery 
of  evidence. 

In  the  early  sges  of  modem  jurisprudence, 
writing  was  rare,  short-hand  writing  unex- 
ampled. Should  the  ends  of  justice  take  place 
anywhere  of  the  ends  of  judicature,  this  ta- 
lent would  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
qualification  in  a  judicial  scribe. 

§  4.  Cf  notation  and  recordation  under 
EngHsh  law. 

Whatever  objection  there  might  be  in  point 
of  reason  to  the  indiscriminate  recordation  of 
the  evidence  in  all  causes,  none  could  come 
with  any  degree  of  consistency  from  the  lips 
of  an  English  lawyer.  In  causes  of  a  certain 
class,  this  security  has  been  inexorably  ex- 
acted. What  are  these  causes?  Preosely 
the  class  of  causes  which,  individually  taken, 
are  of  the  least  importance, — suits  for  penal- 
ties to  the  lowest  amount  (as  low  as  a  few 
shillings,)  brought  before  smgle  justices  of 
peace,  out  of  sessions.  And  by  whom  was 
the  obligation  imposed  ?  Not  by  the  legisla- 
ture, but  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench :  by 
this  section  of  the  twelve  great  judges,  le- 
gislating in  their  own  way,  in  the  way  of  ex 
^08t  facto  law.  Parliament,  by  whom  ^e 
jurisdiction  was  given  in  this  huge  dass  of 
cases  to  these  subordinate. magistrates,  im- 
posed not,  in  any  instance,  any  such  duty : 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Kincps  Bench  took 

*  The  Central  Criminal  Court  is  the  only 
eonrt  in  this  country  in  which  an  official  short- 
hand writer  is  employed.  To  his  notes  the  judges 
occsskmally  rtfet  with  great  advantage,  m  order 
to  asoertam  the  exact  words  made  use  of  by  a 
particular  witness.— £<1 
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upon  them  to  impose  it  in  every  Instnee. 
How  ?  By  quashing  convictions,  on  pretenee 
of  the  non-fulfilment  of  a  duty  that  had  never 
been  imposed.  The  prosecutor  was  punished 
— that  is,  the  public  was  punidied — because  m 
justice  had  not  complied  with  a  regnlatioB  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bendi,  which  that  coast 
had  DO  right  to  make,  and  bad  never  made. 

By  the  act  of  contempt  thus  committed 
against  the  legislature,  two  fevourite  poiata 
were  gained  by  the  men  of  law:  1.  Thej 
made  business  for  themselves,  by  briagini^ 
into  their  own  court  causes  of  which  it  was 
the  manifest  intention  of  the  legislature  noi 
to  give  them  the  cognizance ;  2.  They  threw 
discouragement  and  discredit,  upon  a  rival 
mode  of  procedure,  whidi,  by  ita  conformtty 
to  the  ends  of  justice,  was  and  is  a  perpetual 
satire  upon  their  own. 

Had  the  usurpation  remained  altogether  us- 
checked,  sodety  would  have  been  disst^ved. 
The  legislature  has  interfered:  but  how? 
Instead  of  punishing  the  usurpers,  it  has 
stolen  back  by  degrees  the  authority  thus 
filched  firom  it.  For  a  considerable  time  past, 
as  often  as  a  new  offence  has  been  cruted 
by  act  of  parliament  (a  case  that  takes  place 
many  times  over  in  every  session,)  and  cogni- 
zance given  of  it  to  these  subordinate  judges, 
a  form  of  conviction  has  been  prescribed  by 
the  act ;  and  in  this  form,  nothing  being  said 
of  the  evidence,  the  obligation  of  setting  forth 
the  evidence  is  virtually  dispensed  wi^ 

The  task  thus  set  to  unlewned  magistntes 
was  a  curious  one :  satisfiiction  was,  on  every 
occasion,  to  be  given  to  a  set  of  men  who 
had  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  dedart 
what  it  was  would  satisfy  them — whose  in- 
terest it  was,  never  to  be  satisfied — and  whose 
ideas  a  man  might  be  sure  never  to  meet,  by 
following  the  Rotates  of  conunon  sense. 

The  pretence  was,  the  affi>rdin^  to  ttbe  de- 
fendant a  security  against  misdeosion  to  his 
prejudice — against  the  being  convicted  on 
insuffident  grounds.  That  iSdn  formed  say 
part  of  the  real  inducement,  let  him  believe 
whose  faith  is  strong  enough.  In  the  charM- 
ter  of  a  security,  the  information  reqnirrd 
was  not  worth  a  straw ;  it  was  not  the  sb- 
nutes,  the  tenor  of  the  evidence,  but  whoever 
account  ^true  or  fidse)  the  subordinate  judge 
might  thmk  fit  to  give  of  it.  To  secure  the 
correctness  of  this  account,  no  measures  either 
were  or  could  be  taken  by  those  who  thus 
took  upon  them  to  require  it ;  as  they  well 
knew.  Correct  or  incorrect,  it  remained 
equally  exposed  to  be  tried,  and  dther  con- 
demned or  acquitted — (condemnation  or  ac- 
quittal would  serve  equally  well) — by  rules 
made  hot  and  hot,  at  the  moment  they  were 
wanted :  by  rules  which,  to  have  been  known, 
required  to  have  been  communicated ;  and  to 
have  been  communicated,  required  to  have 
been  made. 
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So  much  for  summary  procedure:  a  few 
words  will  serve  for  regular. 

In  the  common-law  branch,  so  iar  as  the 
evidence  is  concerned,  no  recordation  takes 
place — nothing,  at  least,  that  goes  by  that 


A  sort  of  instrument  there  is,  indeed,  called 
the  reccnrd ;  but  in  this  instrument,  composed 
chiefly  ef  lies  and  nonsense,  no  notice  is  taken 
of  the  evidence.* 

Blinutes,  indeed,  are  customarily  taken  by 
Che  professional,  the  directing,  judge :  they 
are  called  the  judge's  notes.   But  it  has  been 
already  observed,  that  of  these  minutes  (a 
sort  of  document  unknown  to  the  system  m 
its  original  constitution)  little  notice  is  taken, 
in  comparison  with  what  might  be  expected. 
When  taken  (which  they  are  not  necessarily 
nor  always,)  they  are  not  authenticated  by 
any  other  signature.   They  do  not  profess  to 
contain  the  tenor  of  the  evidence.    What 
they  contain  is,  what,  in  the  view  of  the 
judge  who  penned  them,  constituted  the  ge- 
neral substance  of  the  evidence.  The  purpose 
for  which  they  were  originally  taken,  was  no 
other  than  the  private  purpose  of  the  judge. 
It  being  customary  for  him  to  give,  for  die 
instruction  of  the  jury,  a  recapitulatory  view 
of  the  evidence  they  had  been  hearing, — the 
memoranda  he  took  were  subservient  to  that 
and  no  other  purpose. 

When,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  practice  of  granting  a  new  trial 
by  a  fresh  jury,  without  punishing  the  former 
jury,  came  into  use, — the  notes  of  the  pre- 
siding judge  constituted  a  ready  document, 
the  <nily  existing  one,  and  the  best  that  could 
hsTe  existed  for  that  purpose. 

Then,  however,  as  to  this  day,  no  such 
document  as  this  was  known  to  the  genius 
of  jurisprudence ;  the  supply  of  it  was  matter 
of  private  accommodation  from  judge  A  to 
judge  B.  Regularly,  there  were  no  grounds 
to  go  upon :  li  judge  A  had  taken  no  notes, 
there  was  no  remedy.  So  long  as  the  lies 
ind  nonsense  were  regularly  entered, — whe- 
ther the  truth  and  sense  of  the  case  were 
regularly  entered  or  no,  was  a  matter  of  no 
consequence. 

In  the  minds  of  the  original  framers  of  the 
system,  the  demand  for  recordation  rit  may 
be  thought)  was  superseded  by  the  unlimitea 
confidence  reposed  in  the  judges  taken  from 
the  body  of  the  people.  Vain  thought !  In 
an  English  jury,  corruption  of  the  grossest 
kind  was  regarded,  and  not  altogether  with- 
out reason,  as  every  day's  practice ;  but,  in 
the  age  of  primeval  barbarism,  — error,  inno- 
cent  error,  on  the  part  of  Uiose  unlearned 


*  The  forms  of  pleading  against  which  this 
<»serration  is  directed,  have  been  mudi  altered 
since  the  recent  Law  Amendment  Act,  2  W.  IV. 
^  w.  It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  the 
^^^"diiigs  require  still  frcther  purgation.— £</. 
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judges,  was  not  possible.  All  twelve  together, 
in  a  mass,  they  were  consigned  to  utter  ruin. 
The  prosecution  having  this  for  its  object 
was  called  an  attaint ;  and,  in  those  days,  pro- 
secutions in  the  way  of  attaint  seem  scarcely 
to  have  been  less  ccmimon  than  motions  for 
new  trials  now. 

A  judgment  by  whidi  twelve  judges  were 
to  be  consigned  in  the  lump  to  bdigenoe, 
perpetual  imprisonment,  and  infiuny,  should 
have  had  (one  would  have  thought)  some 
fixed  ground  made  for  it.  No  such  thing. 
What  they  were  punished  for  was,  for  de- 
ciding otherwise  than  according  to  the  evi- 
dence ;  but  wlttt  tiie  evidence  had  been,  was 
a  matter  scarce  worth  thinking  about :  the 
functions  of  the  recording  scribe  extended 
not  to  any  such  minutis.  Of  men  capable  of 
writing  down  what  they  had  been  bearing, 
the  state  of  society  affoided  no  abundance. 

When  the  liberty,  entire  property,  and  re- 
putation, of  twelve  men,  were  at  stake  upon 
the  correctness  of  the  conception  formed  of 
the  evidence, — committing  it  to  writing  as  it 
was  delivered,  was  an  opnation,  the  benefit 
of  which,  in  the  eyes  of  a  learned  judge,  was 
not  worth  the  trouble.  When  a  smidl  num- 
ber of  shillings,  the  price  of  a  few  days' 
labour,  limited  the  value  of  the  stake,  then 
it  was  that  the  judgment  of  an  unlearned 
judge,  on  whom  no  sudi  duty  had  been  im- 
posed, was  to  be  overthrown,  for  want  of  his 
having  performed  it. 

Under  the  equity  branch  of  regular  proce- 
dure, the  evidence  is  committed  to  writing, 
every  tittle  of  it,  and  carefoUy  authenticated 
with  undiscriminating  particuUrity.  That 
which  is  extracted  irom  the  pen  of  the  de- 
fendant, comes  into  the  world  in  the  form  of 
ready- written  evidence.  That  which  is  ex- 
tracted from  an  extraneous  witness,  comes 
authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  obscure 
clerk,  who  to  this  important  purpose  is  suf- 
fered to  exercise  the  function  and  power  of 
a  judge. 

Such  is  the  course  in  all  equity  causes,  be 
their  importance  ever  so  great,  or  ever  so 
little :  always  understood,  that,  in  the  eye  of 
English  equity,  a  sum  that  does  not  exceed 
£10  (more  than  a  twelvemonth's  subsistence 
for  an  average  individual)  is  of  no  impor- 
tance; and  that  the  fiuititious  part  of  the 
expense  of  an  English  equity  cause  is  sufii- 
dent  to  give  high  importance  to  a  cause  which 
otherwise  would  have  none. 

§  5,  Of  the  authentication  of  minutes, 

A  written  discourse  is  exhibited,  purport- 
ing to  be  the  minutes  of  what  passed  on  the 
evasion  of  an  examination.  Good :  but  is  it 
really  what  it  purports  to  be  ?  If  given  for 
no  more  than  the  substance  of  what  passed, 
may  it  be  taken  for  the  exact  substance  ?  Is 
it  in  a  sufflrient  degree  a  correct  and  complete 
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representation  of  the  tenor  ?  If  given  for  the 
tenor,  —  the  words  it  consists  of,  are  they 
exactly  the  same  words,  and  are  they  the 
whole  of  the  same  words,  that  on  the  occa- 
sion  in  question  were  pronounced  ? 

If  the  identity  required  regards  the  sub- 
stance only — if,  in  regard  to  the  person  for 
whose  use  the  notes  or  minutes  are  desired, 
there  be  but  one  such  person,  and  he  the 
judge  (the  judge  by  whom,  aiter  the  evi- 
dence has  been  collected  by  him,  the  deci- 
sion grounded  on  that  evidence  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced) — and  if^  as  is  natural,  the  person 
by  whom  the  minutes  are  so  taken  for  the  use 
ti  tiM  judge  be  no  other  than  the  judge  him- 
self,— the  business  of  authentication  neither 
presents,  nor  is  even  susceptible  of,  difficulty. 
Arrangements  for  securing  the  authenticity 
of  the  written  discourse  purporting  to  contain 
notes  or  minutes  of  the  testimony  in  question, 
with  the  interrogatories  which  called  it  forth, 
are  superseded  by  the  consideration  of  the 
person  by  whom  they  have  been  penned;  as, 
m  the  case  of  the  testimony  itself,  the  opera- 
tion of  taking  minutes  of  it  is  superseded  by 
the  mode  of  expression  employed  when  it  is 
delivered  in  the  first  instance  in  the  form  of 
ready-writt«n  evidence. 

When  the  identity  required  regards  the 
words  themselves — when  ?as  in  that  case  will 
naturally  be  the  case)  the  nand  by  which  the 
minutes  are  taken  is  a  hand  other  than  that 
of  the  judge — when,  as  in  the  same  case  will 
also  be  natural,  it  is  as  against  the  judge  that 
the  document  in  question  is  intended  to  serve, 
— it  is  in  this  case,  and  in  this  alone,  that 
difficulties  respecting  the  securing  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  minutes  are  liable  to  present 
themselves. 

There  are  two  opposite  dangers  with  whidi 
the  nature  of  the  case  is  pregnant :  1.  In  some 
wav  or  other,  it  may  happen  to  the  minutes 
to  be  really  wanting,  materially  wanting,  in 
point  of  authenticity ;  2.  Not  being  in  any 
respect  wanting  in  point  of  authenticity,  it 
may  happen  to  them  to  be  charged  (and  here, 
by  the  supposition,  wisely  charged)  with  be- 
ing so.  And  again,  the  falsity  of  the  charge 
may  either  be  not  accompanied,  or  accom- 
panied, with  mendacity. 

This  last-mentioned  case  is  far  from  being 
an  imaginary  one.  Suppose,  on  the  ground  of 
testimony  thus  recorded,  a  male&ctor  to  be 
condemned  to  death:  if  the  want  of  sufficient 
proof  be  recognised  as  a  sufficient  ground  for 
invalidating  the  judgment,  and  in  this  or 
that  individual  case  any  such  deficiency  be 
recognised  to  have  taken  place,  the  inale- 
hctoT,  how  well  convinced  soever  of  the 
groundlessness  of  the  charge,  cannot  rea* 
sonably  be  suspected  of  any  backwardness  to 
avail  Umself  of  it.* 


*  In  England,  at  least,  if  this  or  any  other 
•uch  tektn  of  probity  and  sincerity  on  the  part 


Moreover,  besides  the  imputation  of  &fliire 
in  point  of  authenticity  or  genuineiieaB,  it 
may  happen  to  the  sort  of  instnunent  hen 
in  question  (as  to  an  instrument  of  coatnct, 
or  any  other  legally-important  instraineot) 
to  be  charged  with  want  of  fi^eedom  or  fitr- 
ness.  In  regard  to  the  testimony,  it  may  be 
alleged,  that — though,  in  the  very  terns 
in  question,  delivered  by  the  deponent — H 
would  not  have  been  delivered  by  him,  had 
it  not  been  for  some  undue  induoemesta 
(whether  of  a  coercive  or  an  alluring  osture) 
in  the  shape  of  undue  punishment  or  imdaa 
reward,  held  out  to  him,  at  the  very  time  of 
the  delivery  of  his  testimony,  by  the  judge. 
I  say  by  the  judge:  for  if  by  any  other  per- 
son, or  if  by  the  judge  himself  at  any  prior 
point  of  time,  the  misdiief  will  not  be  within 
ihe  reach  of  the  remedial  arrangemenu  ^ 
plicable  to  the  present  case. 

The  dangers  thus  being  brought  to  view, 
the  next  thing  to  be  brought  to  view  » the 
remedy  by  which  aU  difficulty  in  regard  to 
the  obviating-  of  these  dangers  is  removed. 
This  is  no  other  than  publicity — the  grand 
panacea  in  the  system  of  procedure. 

But  (as  hath  already  been  seen)  cases  are 
not  altogether  wanting  in  which  the  propriety 
of  waiving  the  benefit  of  this  secnrHy  may 
be  indicated  by  particular  and  preponderant 
considerations.  Accordingly,  for  these  cases 
at  least,  such  arrangementa  wiU  require  to 
be  provided,  as,  when  employed,  may  upon 
occasion  shut  the  door  against  all  such  im- 
puted deficiencies  as  may  be  liable  to  be  urged 
by  the  eagerness  or  insincerity  of  any  party 
to  whose  side  of  the  cause  the  tendency  of 
the  evidence  in  question  may  happen  to  be 
adverse. 

Before  the  breaking-up  of  the  court,  let  it 
be  incumbent  on  the  judge, — either  at  the 
instance  of  the  deponent,  or  (if  he  be  an  ex- 
traneous witness)  at  the  instance  of  either 
party, — to  afford  him  the  fiMruUy  of  exa- 
mining into  the  correctness  of  the  minotet 
taken  of  his  deposition ;  and,  having  so  done, 
to  call  upon  him,  in  token  of  his  assent,  to 
annex  hU  signature  to  a  short  sentence  or 
phrase  expressive  of  sudi  assent — or,  if  in 
any  particular  he  obfjects  to  them  as  incor- 
rect, to  state  in  what  respect — suggesting,  if 
he  thinks  fit,  the  words  (if  any)  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  rendering  them  correct,  in 
tenor  or  in  purport. 

To  afford  him  the  Acuity  of  asoertshuog 
the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  mi- 
nutes, let  some  such  course  as  the  following 
be  pursued  :<•— 

1.  Let  the  passage  in  question  be  read  stood 

of  a  malefisctor  were  to  betray  itself,  it  would 
have  to  encounter  the  most  determined  oppoH* 
don,  not  only  from  the  advice  of  coansd,  ■oeo- 
saries  afte  the  fact,  ki  the  daradar  of  adrocates 
and  attotneys,  but  from  the  hypocritical  and 
trust-breaking  hunaanity  of  judges. 
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[either  by  the  judge,  or,  under  his  authority 
)y  some  officer  of  Sie  court)  to  the  deponent; 
ind  with  such  slowness  and  such  pauses  as 
shall  be  aofficient  to  enable  him  on  each  oc- 
»non  to  fix  upon  any  word  or  phrase,  and 
dbject  to  it  as  incorrect. 

2.  I^  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  himself  to 
obtain  a  clearer  conception  of  the  contents, 

being  able  to  read,  he  signifies  a  desire  to 

hare  the  paper  in  his  own  hands,  that  he  may 
peruse  it  more  at  leisure,  — let  such  liberty 
be  allowed:  sudi  precautions  being  taken,  as 
(in  ease  of  his  being  a  person  ander  suspicion 
of  criminal  delinquency)  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  his  employing  such  liberty  to  a  bad 
purpose;  for  example,  vexatious  delay, — or 
the  discovery  of  the  contents  of  any  part  of 
the  minute  to  which  the  testimony  of  any 
other  co-deponent  is  consigned, — or  tearing 
or  otherwise  deiiMnng  or  destroying  the  paper 
of  nunutes,  or  any  part  of  its  contents. 

I^  on  any  such  occasion,  objecting  or  not 
objecting  to  any  part  of  the  minutes  as  in- 
correct  (viz.  in  the  character  of  an  incorrect 
expression  of  the  discourse  of  which  it  pur- 
ports to  be  the  minute,  viz.  the  discourse 
deUvered  by  him  at  the  time,)  he  gives  it  to 
be  understood,  that,  in  the  character  of  tes- 
timony,  the  discourse  so  delivered  by  him 
was  in  any  particular  incorrect;  and  prays 
accordingly  that  he  may  be  admitted  to  cor- 
rect it,  viz.  by  the  suggestion  of  such  ad- 
ditions, omissions,  or  substitutions,  as  are 
thereup<m  uttered  by  him  for  that  purpose; 
—in  such  case,  let  such  his  application  be 
complied  with:  and  let  the  tenor  (or  at  least 
the  substance)  of  what  passes  upon  that  occa- 
sion, be  entered  forthwith  upon  the  paper  of 
mmates,  in  the  same  numner  as  any  other 
part  of  the  evidence. 

If  he  declines  writing  his  signature,  on  the 
declared  ground  of  hu  inability,  let  it  be 
written  for  him  by  some  one  else;  as  ^for 
example)  by  the  person  by  whom  the  otoer 
parts  of  the  minute  are  penned;  and,  to  the 
■ignature  so  written  for  him,  let  him  annex 
lus  mark:  but,  if  he  refuses,  or  wilfully  for- 
bears, as  well  to  make  his  mark  as  to  write 
bis  signature,  let  mention  be  made  of  such 
refusal  or  forbearance  upon  the  minutes. 

On  any  such  occasion,  let  it  be  in  the  power 
of  the  judge  to  call  upon  all  or  any  of  the 
persons  present  to  attest  by  their  signatures 
the  correctness  of  the  minute  so  made:  and 
to  sudi  order  let  them  be  bound  to  pay  obe- 
^ence,  as  to  any  other  order  issued  by  the 
judge  in  execution  of  his  office.  Provided  al- 
ways that,  instead  of  an  affirmance  (as  above,) 
every  such  person  shall  be  at  liberty  to  enter 
a  denial;  subject,  in  case  of  fidsity,  to  such 
Penalty  as  is  annexed  to  the  offence  of  judicial 
W>ehood  in  other 


*  The  eouise  pursued  in  taking  examinations 
VoL.VL 


In  Rome-bred  law,  in  general,  provision 
is  made  for  obtaining  sudi  evidence,  as  is 
deemed  sufficient,  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
minutes.  The  deponent  is  called  upon  to  au- 
thenticate them  by  his  signature :  if,  whether 
through  inability  or  unwillingness,  he  fiiils  of 
so  doing,  mention  of  such  fiulure  is,  in  general 
terms,  entered  upon  the  minutes. 

By  this  arrangement,  the  appearance  of 
authenticity  and  correctness  (authenticity 
applies  to  the  whole,  correctness  to  any  and 
every  part  taken  by  itself)  is  sure  enough  to 
be  obtained:  but  as  to  the  reality,  how  in- 
effectuaUy  it  is  provided  for  is  but  too  ma- 
nifest. To  sign  or  not  to  sign — such  indeed 
is  the  option  given  him:  if  he  does  not  sign, 
mention  is  made  of  such  fiulure,  or  (as  in 
the  language  of  French  law  it  is  called)  his 
refusal :  but  as  to  any  grounds  which  he  may 
have  had,  or  not  had,  for  such  refusal,  no 
light  is  ever  afforded  by  these  minutes.  They 
may  have  been  spurious  in  the  whole,  or  in- 
correct in  every  part ;  yet,  upon  the  face  of 
them,  everything  in  them  may  appear  as  com- 
pletely regular  in  this  case  as  in  any  other. 

Along  with  the  deponent,  there  is,  indeed, 
besides  the  judge,  another  person — his  offi- 
cial secretary.  But,  should  these  two  per- 
sons (through  mendacity,  temerity,  or  even 
blameless  misconception,)  agree  in  a  state- 
ment in  any  respect  fiilse  or  erroneous,  or 
the  inferior  be  overawed  by  the  superior  into 
acquiescence ;  it  seems  impossible  to  conceive 
what  remedy  the  nature  of  the  case  can  af- 
ford. In  the  case  of  a  person  of  the  clearest 
character,  what  weight  can  the  testimony  of 
one  non-official  person  have,  capable  of  over- 
powering that  of  two  official  ones?  And  if 
that  be  Uie  helplessness  even  of  a  person  clear 
of  all  suspicion,  what  must  be  the  condition 
of  a  man  whose  character  stands  loaded  with 
the  imputation  of  a  first-rate  crime  ?  f      * 


before  a  jusdce  of  the  peace,  is  as  follows :  — 
While  the  wimesses  are  giving  thehr  evidence,  a 
clerk  writes  it  down  in  a  book.  If  after  all  the 
evidence  has  been  heard,  the  justice  dismisses  the 
case,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter;  but  if  the 
justice  determines  to  send  the  case  for  trial,  then 
the  evidence  of  each  wimess  is  read  over  to  him; 
he  is  asked  if  it  is  correct,  and  whether  he  wishes 
to  add  anything  to  it.  The  deposidon  is  altered 
or  not,  according  to  the  answer  of  the  witness. 
After  this  it  is  copied  out,  on  separate  sheets  of 
paper,  by  the  clerk,  from  the  book  in  which  it 
was  originally  entored :  it  is  acain  read  over  to 
the  witness,  and  he  then  signs  his  name  or  puts 
his  mark  to  it  If  he  declines  to  do  so,  a  memo- 
randum is  made  to  that  effect  When  all  the 
deposidons  rdating  to  the  case  in  question  have 
thus  been  copied  out  and  signed  bv  the  witnesses, 
the  justice  puts  his  signature  at  the  end.  These 
depositions  so  authenticated,  are  returned  to  the 
court  in  which  the  case  is  to  be  ultimately  tried. 

t  In  one  of  the  Anglican  modifications  of  the 
Rome-bred  mode,  there  is  one  person  less  than 

Dd 
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How  iU  soever  a  man  may  be  disposed  to 
think  of  the  English  judges,  no  man  can  think 
worse  of  them  than  in  this  respect  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  thought  of  by  parliament 
and  by  one  another. 

On  other  occasions,  to  authenticate  an  in- 
strument of  any  sort  (a  judicial  writ,  for  ex- 
ample) by  which  the  authority  of  any  of  the 
great  courts  of  Westminster  ^dl  is  exercised, 
the  signature  of  any  of  the  judges  is  regarded 
as  sufficient  evidence  of  hu  participation  in 
the  act :  not  to  speak  of  the  case  in  which 
the  signature  of  the  chief  of  the  four  judges 
is  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  the  rest. 

It  now  and  then  happens,  that  in  the  course 
of  a  trial  before  a  jury,  presided  over  by 
one  of  the  twelve  judges,  some  instruction 
or  direction  is  given  by  the  judge  in  relation 
to  some  point  of  Uw — for  example,  as  to  the 
admission  or  rejection  of  this  or  that  article 
of  evidence—- an  instruction  by  which  it  has 
always  been  customary  to  the  jury  to  be  go- 
verned in  the  pronouncing  of  their  verdict. 
On  the  occasion  of  such  direction,  at  a  very 
early  period  of  juridical  history,  provision  was 
made  by  parliament  for  giving  to  the  party 
prejudiced  by  it  the  faculty  of  appeal  to  an- 
other  court.  The  instrument  by  which  an 
appeal  on  this  ground  is  expressed,  is  called 
a  bill  of  exceptions.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
necessary,  that,  if  not  in  tenor,  at  least  in 
substance,  the  direction  given  by  the  pre- 
siding judge  should  be  established.  It  is  cu- 
rious enough  to  observe  the  formalities  pre- 
scribed on  this  insulated  occasion,  on  which, 
for  any  useful  purpose,  extraordinary  formali- 
ties would  seem  to  be  particularly  unnecessary; 
and  the  extraordinary  distrust  with  which 
all  persons  concerned  (judges  among  the  rest) 
appear,  nor  altogether  without  reason,  to  have 
been  regarded. 

The  statute  by  which  this  remedy  is  pro- 
vided, is  a  statute  of  Edward  I.  To  save 
critical  discussion,  let  us  take  the  account 
given  by  Judge  Buller.  "  By  Westminster  2," 
says  he,  <*  13  E.  I.  c.  31,  it  is  enacted,  that,  if 
one  impleaded  before  any  of  the  justices  al- 


even  in  the  Romano-Gallic;  from  which  the 
practice  of  the  other  nations  by  which  the  Ro. 
man  mode  has  been  adopted,  may  in  this  par- 
ticular, be  presumed  not  to  be  materially  diffe- 
rent I  speak  of  the  case  where  the  operation  is 
performed  under  the  authority  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  in  what  is  called  the  examiner's  office. 
But,  on  this  occasion,  any  misbehaviour  to  the 
efi'ect  in  question  on  the  {Murt  of  the  obscure  per- 
son by  whom  the  examination  is  performed, 
would  be  exposed  to  so  much  danger,  —  in  the 
first  place  of  censure,  and  pnfaapB  loss  of  his 
office,  on  extngudidai  complaint  to  his  imme- 
diate superior— but  more  especially  in  case  of 
a  public  prosecution,  to  which  he  might  be  sub- 
jected in  more  forms  than  one,— that,  of  any 
complaint  of  this  sort,  no  traces  have  proMented 
theoQielves  in  the  books. 
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lege  an  exception,  [an  expretuon  vague  sod 
insignificant  enough,  but  practice  has  found 
a  sense  for  it,]  praying  that  the  justices  will 
allow  it,  and  if  they  will  not,  if  he  write  tk 
exception  and  require  the  justices  to  pot 
their  seals  to  it,  ike  justices  shall  so  do,  sad 
if  one  will  not,  another  shalL  And  if  the  king, 
on  complaint  made  of  the  justices,  came  the 
record  to  come  before  him,  and  the  exoep* 
tion  be  not  in  the  roll  [the  appreheBsioB 
being  that  the  justices,  to  avoid  having  their 
proceedings  canvassed,  would  suppress  it] 
on  showing  it  written  with  the  seal  of  ibe 
justice,  he  shall  be  commanded  at  a  day  ts 
confess  or  deny  his  seal ;  and  if  he  eaoaot 
deny  his  seal  [effrontery,  not  improbity,  be- 
ing the  quality  in  respect  of  which  it  wai 
thought  it  might  happen  to  him  to  be  defi- 
cient,] they  [who  ?]  shall  proceed  to  jo4ge, 
and  allow  or  disallow,  the  exception."*  Thn 
fcr  Buller.  They?  who?  Not  certainly  the 
judges  thus  appealed  from,  but  the  pertoo 
appealed  to,  viz.  the  king,  that  is,  the  jodges 
of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  with  the  kug 
sitting,  or  rather  not  sitting,  in  tlie  midst  i 
them. 

It  was  on  the  ground  of  this  statute,  thst, 
nothing  less  having  been  deemed  sofficieiit  to 
prove  that  the  seal  of  the  judge  had  not  bees 
forged,  the  first  Earl  Camden  (then  Lord 
Chief- Justice  Pratt,  chief-justice  of  the  court 
of  Common  Pleas,)  having  set  his  seal  to  a 
bill  of  exceptions,  and  "  not  being  able  to  deag 
it,**  appeared  personally  and  confessed  it  h 
the  court  of  King's  Bench,  then  presided  over 
by  the  first  Lord  MansfieldLf  Reflection  ipoa 
reflection  here  presents  itself.  What  use  of 
a  teal,  which  a  judge  (if  so  disposed)  might 
denytobehis?  Why  not  that  best  of  all  ia- 
strumentsof  authenticarion,  the  name  writtea 
by  the  person  whose  name  it  is ;  the  instru- 
ment that,  without  any  such  useless  locooo- 
tion,  served  even  then  in  so  many  other  cssa 
of  superior  importance  ?  In  the  case  of  aa  2- 
literate  non-lawyer,  yes :  but  as  to  lawyus, 
as  to  judges  (even  at  this  early  period)  was 
there  ever  one  instance  of  a  person  aggregated 
to  this  fraternity  at  all  times  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  of  learned,  and  at  the  saaw 
time  unable  to  write  his  name  ? 

The  real  danger  was,  not  that,  after  having 
given  his  attestation  to  the  instnimeot  ex- 
pressive of  his  own  words,  a  judge  should 
deny  his  own  hand-writing,  or  (what  esMe 
to  the  same  thing)  the  seal  which  was  so  ab- 
surdly substituted  in  the  room  of  it ;  bnt  that 
the  attestation  thus  required  of  the  judges 
should  not  be  given  by  them,  or  any  one  of 
them.  That  **  one  wiU  not,**  is  the  case  pot, 
with  primitive  simplicity,  by  the  statute:  bat 
if  any  one  find  courage  to  refuse, — to  adopt 
such  refusal  requires  on  the  part  of  any  other 

•  BuUer's  Nisi  Prius^  p.  815. 
t  Burrow,  p.  1694,  anno  176S. 
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mudi  less  courage :  and  bo  on,  the  probabi- 
lity of  a  refusal  going  on  in  an  increasing 
ratio,  till  the  whole  number,  viz.  four,  or 
five  (which  at  one  time  was  the  number,)  be 
exluuisted. 

•«  If  the  judges  refuse  to  sign  the  bill,"  con- 
tinues Judge  Buller,  referring  in  the  margin 
to  the  Institutes  of  Lord  Coke,*  "  the  party 
grieved  by  the  denial  may  have  a  writ  upon 
ihe  statute,  commanding  the  same  to  be  done, 
Jujrta  formam  statuti ;  it  recites  the  form  of 
an  exception  taken  and  over-ruled,  and  it 
follows,  vohU  prctcipimui  quod  ti  ita  eit,  tunc 
siffiUa  vestra  apponaiit;  and  if  it  be  returned 
fviz.  by  the  judges  in  question]  quod  non 
Ua  e§t  [an  incident  natural  enough,  or  it 
would  not  have  been  provided  for,]  an  action 
will  lie  for  a  felse  return  [an  action,  sup- 
pose, against  a  judge  or  judges  of  the  King's 
Bendi ;  but  before  whom?  Themselves?  or 
their  subordinates  of  the  Common  Pleas?] 
and,  thereupon,  the  surmise  will  be  tried«  and 
if  fbund  to  be  so,  damages  will  be  given ; 
and  upon  such  a  recovery,  a  peremptory  writ 
Gommandingthe  same."  And  if  the  same  cause 
which  produced  the  first  roal-practice,  should 
continue  its  influence,  and  produce  a  second, 
wha^  was  to  come  then  ?  An  alias  peremp- 
tory writ,  and  then  a  phuieM;  and  thus,  in  the 
form  of  a  legal  repetend,  pluries  upon  pluries 
without  end. 

That,  to  a  set  of  lawyers,  to  whose  power 
this  remedy  was  intended  as  a  check,  it  might 
happen  not  to  be  very  forward  in  lending 
their  hand  to  the  application  of  it,  was  a  sur- 
mise, neither  improbable  in  itself,  nor  alto- 
gether unsanctioned  by  experience. 

If  there  was  one  sort  of  case,  in  which,  as 
compared  with  another,  this  sort  of  remedy 
was  particularly  needful  and  important,  it 
would  be  a  penal  case,  as  compared  wiUi  a 
DOD-penal  one :  and  in  particular,  among  pe- 
nal cases,  a  capital,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
non-capital,  one.  '*  In  Sir  H.  Vane's  case," 
continues  Buller,  <*  who  was  indicted  for  high- 
treason,"  [it  was  along  with  the  regicides 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  Charles  I.] 
the  court  refused  to  sign  a  bill  of  excep- 
tions." Refused  ?  why  ?  **  Because,"  con- 
tinues Buller,  **  they  said  criminal  cases  were 
not  within  the  statute,  but  only  actions  be- 
tween party  and  party."  There  the  statute 
is,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  it  there  is  no 
such  absurdity  as  that  of  refusing  the  remedy 
(audi  as  it  is)  to  the  most  important  class  of 
cases.  A  man  impleaded  in  a  criminal  case, 
is  he  not  "  impleaded  ?"  But  when  a  statute 
was  found  troublesome,  in  what  instance  was 
it  ever  an  effectual  bar  to  the  wishes  of  an 
English  judge  ? 

Actio  personaUi  moritur  cumpersond,  says 
a  maxim  of  English  jurisprudence,  the  design 
of  which  (if  it  had  had  any)  would  have  been 
*  2  Insc  p.  426^ 


to  encourage  murders,  espedally  slow  and 
secret  ones.  Well  or  ill-grounded,  the  bill  of 
exceptions  being  denied,  the  regicides  died : 
and  with  them  died  the  "  action  for  a  fidse 
return,"  the  **  surmise**  that  should  have  been 
^*  tried,**  the  **  damages"  that  should  have  been 
"  given,"  and  the  "  peremptory  writ"  by  which 
**  the  same"  should  have  been  **  commanded  ;** 
commanded  with  as  much  effect  as  by  the  non- 
peremptory  one. 

The  above  example  may  suffice  to  show 
that  the  sorts  of  cases  whidi,  under  the  sys- 
tem of  modem  manners,  may  seem  the  most 
unlikely  to  occur,  require  not  the  less  to  be 
provided  for :  and  the  more  effectual  the  pro> 
vision  made  for  them,  the  greater  the  assu- 
rance of  their  non-occonenoe :  — and  that,  on 
this  as  on  every  other  occasion  that  can  be 
named,  the  provision  made  by  the  technical 
system,  constantly  adequate  to  what  have 
been,  is  wretchedly  inadequate  to  what  ought 
to  have  been,  its  purposes. 

On  another  occasion,  a  bill  of  exceptions 
had  been  tendered  bya  man  who  was  indicted 
for  a  trespass.  A  trespass,  though  not  so  great 
a  crime,  is  in  English  jurisprudence  as  much 
a  crime  as  murder :  indictment  is  the  mode  of 
prosecution  employed  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  No  such  exceptions  had  at  this  time 
been  discovered  in  the  statute,  as  the  judges 
in  Vane's  case  found  it  convenient  to  dream 
of :  but  the  trespasser  M^as  not  a  regicide.  It 
was  after  this  decision,  and  in  the  teeth  of 
the  warning  given  by  it,  that  the  dispatchers 
of  regicides  dreamt  tiieir  dream. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THAT  THE  EVIDENCB  SHOULD  BE  COLLECTED 
BT  THE  SAME  PEESON  BT  WHOM  THE  DECI- 
SION 18  TO  BE  PRONOUNCED. 

One  person  to  receive,  and  help  to  extract,  the 
testimony — another  person  to  decide  upon  it. 
Any  sudi  division  of  labour, — ought  it  to  be 
made  ?  No,  surely :  unless  in  cases  (if  any 
such  there  be)  where  the  union  which  it  cuts 
asunder  is  either  phjrsically,  or  (in  respect  of 
delay,  vexation,  or  expense)  prudentially,  im- 
practicable. 

To  what  one  of  all  the  ends  of  justice  can 
it  ever  be  subservient?  What  one  of  them  all 
is  there  that  is  not  counteracted  by  it  ? 

On  which  side,  and  in  what  way,  can  it  in 
any  conceivable  case  tend  to  prevent  misde- 
dsioB  on  the  ground  of  the  evidence  ? — mis- 
decision  to  the  prejudice  of  the  plaintiff^s,  or 
to  the  prqudioe  of  the  defendant's,  side  ? 

Death,  incurable  infirmity  of  mind  or  body, 
a  motion  from  the  office  or  from  the  spot, — 
in  each  of  these  we  see  an  event  that  may 
at  any  time  intervene  to  render  the  function 
of  decision  physically  impracticable  to  him  by 
whom,  in  the  function  of  receipt  and  extrac- 
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tion,  a  progress  of  any  length,  from  commence- 
ment down  to  termination,  has  been  made. 
Has  any  such  irremediable  impediment  taken 
place  ?  Either  ultimate  non-dedsion,  with 
the  consequent  injustice  to  the  plaintiflf^s  side, 
must  be  the  result,  or  a  decision  (if  pronoun- 
ced) must  be  the  work  of  another  judge. 

Infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  to  appearance 
not  incurable,  but  (as  in  respect  of  fiiture  du- 
ration, all  such  indisposition  is)  of  uncertain 
promise,  —  time  of  vacation  (if  any)  to  be 
allowed  to  the  judge,  for  the  pursuit  of  his 
personal  health,  business,  or  amusements : — 
in  what  cases  shall  these  temporary  causes  of 
cessation  be  allowed  to  have  the  effect  of 
transferring  the  business  from  the  hands  of 
one  to  those  of  another  judge  ?  Topics  these 
of  particular  detail,  the  solution  of  which,  de- 
pending in  no  inconsiderable  degree  upon  cir- 
cumstances of  a  local  and  temporary  nature, 
will  hardly  be  looked  for  here. 

The  subject  of  inquiry  here  is, — where  no 
natural  impediments  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
finishing  of  the  cause  by  the  same  hands  in 
which  it  took  its  commencement,  the  deciding 
upon  the  evidence  by  the  same  person  by  whom 
it  was  collected, — shall  the  two  functions  be 
consigned  to  two  different  persons  ? 

From  the  severance,  no  advantage  can  be 
seen  to  result  in  any  shape:  no  advantage 
(understand)  with  reference  to  the  ends  of 
justice ;  how  abundant  soever  (of  which  pre- 
sently) the  advantage  with  reference  to  the 
actual  ends  of  judicature. 

Disadvantages  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
seen  in  abundance. 

1.  Loss  of  the  benefit  of  that  most  instruc- 
tive species  of  circumstantial  evidence,  which 
is  afforded  by  deportment :  concerning  which, 
see  the  book  on  Circumstantial  Evidence.* 

It  is  not  in  every  suit,  that,  from  deport- 
ment, any  instructive  indication  can  be  derived. 
True :  in  every  individual  suit,  not :  but.  in 
every  imaginable  species  of  suit,  yes. 

2.  Danger  of  incorrectness  and  incomplete- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  writt«n  minutes,  in  the 
character  of  representations  of  the  testimony 
ofaUy  delivered.  In  this  respect,  the  infirmity 
of  the  evidence  is  of  the  nature  of  that  which 
is  essential  to  hearsay  evidence.^ 

Hence,  danger  of  deception  and  consequent 
misdecision :  hence,  in  other  words,  disadvan- 
tage with  reference  to  the  direct  ends  of  jus- 
tice. 

8.  By  thb  division,  writing,  minutation  and 
recordation  (as  will  be  seen  fiirther  on,)  is 
necessitated:  necessitated,  as  well  in  such 
causes  as  are  not  recordation- worthy,  as  in 
those  that  are  so.^ 

Hence,  inconvenience  in  the  shape  of  delay, 

•  Vide  infra,  Book  V.  Circunutantial, 
+  Book  VI.  Makeshift;  Chap.  IV.  Heartay 
Sffidenee,  ' 

t  Videeupra,  Chap.  VL  g  2,  p.  410. 


vexation,  and  expense :  disadvintige  with  re- 
ference to  the  collateral  ends  of  justice. 

To  the  reasons  which  thus  plead  against  ihe 
severance,  no  just  reasons  in  favour  of  it  csa 
be  opposed. 

In  vain  would  it  be  said.  To  a  bead  wlnefa 
is  competent  to  collect  the  evidence,  it  ntj 
happen  not  to  be  competent  to  the  fraanng  of 
the  decision  which  is  to  be  grounded  on  it. 

1.  It  is  with  a  view  to  whatsoever  deddoi 
may  be  proper  to  be  grounded  on  the  evideBe^ 
that  the  collection  of  the  evidence  ought  to  be 
performed :  without  such  view,  it  will  not  be 
appositely  performed.  Decision  is  the  end; 
collection  of  the  evidence  on  which  that  deci- 
sion is  to  be  grounded,  is  the  means :  the  beid 
that  is  not  adequate  to  the  end,  is  not  ide- 
quate  to  the  means. 

2.  In  the  process  of  eollectioD,  the  ivhote 
body  of  the  evidence  will  necessarily  hare 
passed  under  the  review  of  the  judge  (wr  sod 
he  is)  by  whom  it  has  been  collected.  In  tbe 
course  of  this  process,  it  can  scarcely  happei 
(supposing,  as  is  the  most  common  case,  the 
whole  of  it  thus  collected  at  ooce,  and  by  the 
same  judicatory)  but  that  an  opinion  in  rela- 
tion to  it,  ue,m  relation  to  its  probative  force 
in  regard  to  the  fact  in  question,  must  hare 
been  formed.  But,  the  opinion  formed,  tbe 
decision  follows  of  course ;  and  it  requkes  bet 
a  minute  or  two,  and  a  word  or  a  line  or  two, 
to  pronounce  it.  The  decision  pronounced; 
if  all  parties  are  satisfied  with  it,  there  eoii 
the  cause :  if  on  either  side  a  party  is  dissatis- 
fied with  it,  then,  and  then  only,  is  appeal 
of  any  use.  The  ulterior  judicatory  is  thai 
charged  with  the  suit,  in  those  instances  skme 
j[but  in  all  such  instances)  in  which,  in  tbe 
judgment  of  those  to  whom  it  property  be- 
longs to  judge,  it  can  be  of  use. 

At  whose  instance  should  any  sudi  tram- 
ference  be  made? 

1 .  At  the  instance  of  the  collecting  judge  ? 
This  is  what  has  been  called  remitter.  For 
declining  to  pronounce  a  decision,  what  esn 
be  the  pretence  ?  Knows  he  not  how  ?  I* 
his  judgment  unable  to  satisfy  itself?  I^ 
him  at  any  rate  try  whether  he  cannot  satiify 
the  parties.  Better  decide  by  cross  and  pile, 
than  not  decide :  if  the  parties  are  satisfied 
with  the  dedsion,  everything  is  as  it  thoold 
be :  if  either  be  dissatisfied,  the  worst  that 
can  happen  is,  the  doing  for  that  good  reasoii, 
what,  in  the  other  case,  it  it  proposed  to  do 
without  reason. 

2.  At  the  instance  of  a  superior  jodlge  ? 
This  is  what  is  called  evocation:  hot  still 
evocation  without  reason.  Whether  in  say 
and  what  cases  evocation  can  be  grounded  oo 
sufficient  reason,  is  a  question,  that  belongf 
not  to  this  place.  Is  it  to  put  an  end  to  de- 
lay ?— at  any  rate,  the  delay,  the  ill-grounded 
delay,  ought  to  have  been  proved,  and  Tif 
this  be  the  only  ground)  an  option  given  nr 
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the  removal  of  it  by  decision  pronounced 
witlkin  the  time. 

3.  At  the  instance  of  a  party  ?  This  is 
what  is  called  appeal.  But,  before  a  party 
prefers  an  appeal,  let  him  stay  till  a  ground 
is  made  for  it :  before  he  complains  of  the 
decision^  let  him  stay  till  he  knows  what  it 
is.  And  what  must  the  malcontent  party  say 
in  this  case  ?  Stop,  pronounce  not  your  de- 
cision, for  fear  lest,  when  I  hear  it,  it  should 
not  be  agreeable  to  me. 

When,  however,  judicature  cannot  be  per- 
formed in  the  best  mode,  it  follows  not  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  performed  in  any  inferior 
mode :  judicature  must  be  badly  performed 
indeed,  if  denial  of  justice  be  preferable  to  it. 

1.  A  case  that  wUl  Bometimes  happen,  is, 
that  the  whole  of  the  evidence  is  to  be  sought 
for  at  the  hands  of  one  or  more  proposed 
respondents  (whether  parties  or  extraneous 
witnesses,)  of  whom  no  one,  to  the  purpose 
of  forthcomingness  in  order  to  testification,  is 
subject,  in  point  of /ad,  to  the  power  of  the 
judicatory  by  whidi  the  decision  is  to  be 
framed. 

In  the  case  of  expatriation,  this  bar  may 
have  been  opposed  by  the  insuperable  nature 
of  things :  in  the  case  of  exprovincialion,  by 
the  shortsightedness  or  negligence  of  the  le- 
gislative branch  of  government. 

2.  Another  case  that  may  happen,  is, — 
part  of  the  necessary  evidence  is  thus  forth- 
coming; another  part,  not. 

3.  In  either  of  the  above  cases,  it  may 
happen,  that  the  securing  the  requisite  forth- 
cooungness  is  an  operation  which,  though  not 
phfncalfy,  is  prudentiaUy,  impracticable :  not 
practicable  without  preponderant  inconve- 
nience in  the  shape  of  delay,  vexation,  and 
expense. 

4.  Another  case  that  sometimes  happens, 
it  this :  A  mass  of  evidence,  which,  at  any 
fiitance  of  time,  was  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  another  cause,  —  whether  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  same  or  a  different  demand,  — 
hetween  the  same  parties,  between  parties 
iltpgether  different,  or  between  parties  in 
one  or  more  instances  the  same,  in  others 
differwit, — may  contain  in  it  matter  appli- 
cable to  the  suit  in  hand :  of  the  witnesses  in 
question,  the  forthcomingness  being  at  pre- 
•«nt  either  physically  or  prudentially  imprac- 
ticable. 

Whether  it  be  more  conducive  to  the  ends 
01  justice,  that  evidence  in  this  inferior  shape 
he,  or  that  it  be  not,  admitted,  will  depend 
upon  the  dass  of  the  cause,  and  the  side  on 
whidi  the  admission  is  applied  for :  whether 
the  cause  be  of  the  non-penal  or  of  the  penal 
c»»:  whether  the  side  on  which  the  ad- 
Jttsion  is  called  for  be  the  phuntiff*s  or  the 
tlefendanfs  side.  But  for  such  details  this  is 
no  fit  place. 

When  the  jadieatory  by  which  the  ded- 


sion  grounded  on  the  evidence  is  firamed,  is 
different  in  any  respect  fi-om  the  judicatory 
by  which  the  evidence  was  collected,  the 
difference  may  be  complete,  or  partial :  com- 
plete, if  the  deciding  judicatory  does  not 
contain  any  one  member  who  was  a  member 
of  the  collecting  judicatory ;  partial,  if  it  does 
contain  one  or  more. 

If  the  separation  be  thus  complete,  the 
mischief  of  it  stands  exactly  upon  the  foot- 
ing above  represented.  If  the  deciding  judi- 
catory contains  in  it  one  or  more  persons  who 
were  members  of  the  collecting  judicature 
(say,  for  example,  one,)  the  mischief  stands 
upon  a  footing  somewhat  different: — 1.  The 
benefit  of  deportment  evidence  is  not  so  com- 
pletely lost.  There  sits  the  collecting  judge, 
by  whom  some  account,  such  as  he  pleases, 
may  be  given  of  it  to  the  rest.  2.  The  dttoger 
of  incorrectness  and  incompleteness  on  the 
part  of  the  minutes  is  not  quite  so  great. 
There  sits  the  collecting  judge,  who,  in  an- 
swer to  any  doubts  or  inquiries  that  may  be 
started  on  that  head,  may  give  any  such  elu- 
cidations— make  any  such  confessions — as 
it  is  agreeable  to  him  to  make. 

The  misdiiefs  of  severance  are  thus  in  some 
indeterminate  and  ever-varying  degree  dimi- 
nished, but  fax  indeed  from  being  removed. 

In  this  case,  we  see  a  judicatory  composed 
of  a  number  of  members,  one  of  whom  is  per- 
fectly, the  others  but  imperfectly,  competent 
to  the  purpose  of  the  decision,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  which  they  bear  each  of  them  an  equal 
part. 

Supposing  them  all  equally  instructed, — 
all,  except  one,  are  (if  what  has  been  endea- 
voured to  be  shown  elsewhere*  be  just)  much 
worse  than  useless :  still  more,  if  all  above 
one  are  comparatively  uninstructed.  Do  the 
rest  suffer  themselves  to  be  governed  by  that 
one  ?  A  decision  which  in  fact  had  but  one 
author,  enjoys  (in  the  event  of  its  being  er- 
roneous) so  many  other  apparent  co-authors, 
to  compose  a  screen  for  the  error,  and  save 
it  from  the  merited  censure.  —  Do  the  rest 
disagree  with  that  one?  Here,  then,  is  a 
number  of  judges  comparatively  ill  instruct* 
ed,  opposing  themselves,  and  with  success, 
to  the  only  one  who  is,  comparatively,  well 
instructed. 

In  the  French  and  other  continental  edi- 
tions of  the  procedure  of  the  Roman  school, 
the  mischief  of  the  severance  has  commonly 
this  palliative.  In  the  several  English  edi- 
tions of  that  procedure,  viz.  those  used  in 
the  equity  courts,  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  the  admiralty  courts,  it  has  no  such  pal- 
liative. In  the  Scotch  editions,  it  is  for  the 
most  part,  though  not  completely,  without 
the  palliative,  hi  the  principal  and  highest 
judicatory  by  which  the  decision  on  the 
evidence  is  framed  and  pronounced,  it  may 


*  i$cotch  Reform,  Vol.  V.  Letter  I. 
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happen,  and  now  and  then  (but  rarely)  lias 
happened,  that  some  one  among  the  fifteen 
judges,  in  the  character  of  Lord  Ordinary  on 
oaths  and  witnesses,  had  in  charge,  and  (if 
so)  singly  in  diarge,  the  collection  of  it. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  every  other,  the 
cause  of  whatever  is  amiss  in  judicial  proce- 
dure may,  by  every  eye  that  can  endure  the 
light,  be  seen  in  the  opposition  between  the 
ends  of  judicature  and  the  ends  of  justice. 
Love  of  power,  ease,  profit, — all  these  per- 
suasive considerations  concurred  in  pleading 
for  the  severance. 

1.  It  is  by  decision — an  act  of  the  will — 
that  power  is  exercised.  Previous  inquiry — 
receiving  and  collecting  evidence  —  hearing 
arguments  on  both  sides — and  supporting 
the  decision  by  reasons, — all  these  acts  of  the 
understanding  are  not  additions  to  the  power, 
but  dogs  upon  the  exercise  of  it. 

To  decide,  b  an  operation  that  does  not 
necessarily  require  more  time  than  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  decider  to  bestow  upon  it.  The 
performance  of  those  other  operations — of 
those  exercises  of  the  understanding, — and 
in  such  manner  as  not  ip  expose  a  man  to 
disrepute, — requires,  for  the  purpose  of  each 
decision,  an  expense  of  time  any  number  of 
times  greater  than  what  is  necessary  for  the 
formation  and  utterance  of  the  decision  itself. 

If  the  extent  and  quantity  of  the  power  in 
question  be  measured  by  the  number  of  de- 
cisions pronounced  within  a  given  space  of 
time  (say  a  year,) — a  hundred,  a  thousand, 
any  number  of  times  the  power  may  be  ex- 
ercised within  the  year  by  the  judge  who  is 
unshackled,  that  can  be  exercised  by  one  who 
is  shackled,  with  those  clogs.  And,  where 
the  importance  of  the  case  is  given,  this  is 
the  fiur  and  proper  measure. 

2.  Witnesses  are  persons  of  all  castes :  and 
as  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  of  a 
low  and  ignorant  caste,  they  constitute  in 
proportion  had  company  with  relation  to  the 
judge.  In  the  advocates  on  both  sides,  by 
whom  the  comments  on  the  evidence  when 
collected — no  matter  by  whom  or  how — 
are  delivered,  the  judge  beholds  so  many  bre- 
thren, and  these  brethren  learned  ones;  men 
of  the  same  caste,  superior  to  all  other  men, 
inferior  only  to  himself;  in  every  respect  the 
very  pleasantest  of  company. 

Ease,  accommodation,  convenience  (what- 
ever word  be  the  most  convenient  and  agree- 
able,) are  thus,  along  with  power,  promoted 
and  augmented  by  the  severance. 

8.  Where,  on  the  evidence  collected  by  one 
man  or  set  of  men,  a  decision  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  another,  writing  is  an  operation 
not  merely  of  use  but  of  necessity.  In  the 
early  ages  of  jurisprudence,  writing  was  an 
art,  the  exercise  of  which  was  too  rare  not 
to  be  well  remunerated :  the  art  even  by  it- 
self;  much  more  when  found  in  conjunction 


with  the  still  rarer  science  of  juriqinideBee. 
The  greater  the  expenditure  in  the  artkle  of 
art  and  science,  the  greater  the  receipt  ne- 
cessary in  the  article  of  profit — pecmnry 
profit — to  balance  the  account. 

Profit  thus  added  its  infloenoe  to  tkoae  of 
power  and  ease. 

Whatever  part  of  the  business  could  be 
turned  over  to  subordinates,  those  tabonB- 
nates  would  take  care  to  be  paid  for :  and  tke 
fee  paid  to  the  subordinate  would  be  in  adfr 
tion  to  the  fee  paid  to  the  principaL  Henee. 
so  much  patronage  in  prasenH  :  and  patronage 
in  prasenti  becomes,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
profit  m  Jutwnim^  if  it  suits  the  inclinations 
and  situation  of  the  patron  to  apply  it  to  thai 
use. 

Besides  being  so  much  more  fiivouraUe  to 
his  interest,  this  arrangement  vras  mudi  more 
directly  and  certainly  in  the  power  of  the 
judge,  than  the  only  one  that  would  have  beea 
well  adapted  to  the  interests  of  the  suitors 
and  the  ends  of  justice.  Subordinates  ootid 
be  employed  by  his  own  authority :  CD-or£- 
nates  could  not  be  obtained  but  by  the  au- 
thority of  his  superiors.  The  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  business  turned  over  to  the 
subordinate,  might  be  adapted  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  superior :  the  quantity  tod 
quality  of  the  business  done  by  a  co-ordinate 
would  not  be  thus  obsequious. 

For  illustration,  look  to  the  English  Court 
of  Chancery. 

In  the  beginning,  when  causes  were  com- 
paratively few,  the  Chancellor,  —  this  new 
sort  of  judge,  to  whom  a  commission  had  been 
given  to  judge  secundvm  teqmim  tt  bonum, 
(it  being  but  too  manifest  how  widely  the 
rules  pursued  by  the  established  judges  Of- 
fered from  this  character,)  —  this  new-made 
judge  proceeded  (as  any  man  would  naturally 
proceed  in  his  place)  —  proceeded  as  the  ia- 
ferior  judges  called  justices  of  the  peace  pro- 
ceed at  this  day.  He  heard  the  evidence, 
and  then  he  decided  upon  it.  The  evidence 
on  which  he  was  about  to  decide,  he  beard 
with  his  own  ears. 

It  could  not  be  long  before  business  of  this 
judicial  kind  would  crowd  upon  him  in  a 
much  greater  quantity  than  his  other  busineM, 
of  which  he  had  no  inconsiderable  quantity, 
would  aUow  him  time  for.  What  was  to  he 
done  ?  Of  a  co-ordinate,  a  rival  in  office,  a 
sharer  in  the  dignity,  power,  and  emohments 
attached  to  it,  it  was  not  natural  that  he 
should  be  desirous ;  nor,  had  he  even  been 
desirous,  could  he  have  been  sure  of  obtain- 
ing of  the  king  any  such  coadjutor ;  at  aoy 
rate,  without  such  solicitations  as  it  suited 
not  to  him  to  make.  From  the  first,  he  bad 
of  necessity  (were  it  only  for  the  mere  me- 
chanical, the  writing,  part  of  his  business)  a 
number  of  clerks  under  his  orders ;  the  niun- 
ber  of  these  clerks  soon  rose  to  twelve.   In 
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process  of  time,  these  clerks,  not  being  yet 
enough,  contrived  to  have  other  clerks  under 
tbem :  the  original  sort  of  clerk  became  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Master$,  As  the 
writings  accumulated, — many  of  which,  if 
not  all,  were  for  some  reason  or  other  to  be 
preserved,  and  for  the  purpose  of  occasional 
consultation,  to  be  put  and  kept  in  some  sort 
of  order, — this  charge,  a  charge  of  no  small 
iniat,  was  committed  to  one  of  those  clerks, 
who  thus  became  distinguished  from  and 
above  the  rest  In  those  days,  paper  had  not 
been  invented,  or  at  least  was  not  in  com- 
mon use :  parchment  was  the  only  substance 
to  which  the  characters,  which  written  dis- 
course is  composed  of,  was  applied :  the  art 
of  bookbinding  was  IHtle  in  use:  economy 
suggested,  as  the  most  convenient  mode  of 
adding  sheet  to  sheet,  and  in  such  successive 
quantities  as  came  to  be  required  by  succes- 
sive incidents,  the  tacking  them  together  in 
sudk  manner  that  the  whole  length  might  be 
wound  up  together  in  the  form  of  spiral  rolls. 
The  clerk,  in  whose  keeping  these  rolls  were, 
was  thus  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
dark  of  the  rolls.  When  clerks  became  mas- 
ters, the  derk  of  the  rolls  became  Master  of 
the  RolU. 

Of  the  business  committed  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, such  business  as  was  least  pleasant  to 
him  to  do  himself,  he  turned  over,  of  course, 
to  these  his  clerks.  In  some  instances,  en- 
tire causes,  —  decision,  as  well  as  collection 
of  evidence.  But  in  general  it  came  to  be 
lelt  that  decision  was  a  more  pleasant  ope- 
ration than  inquiry:  decision  has  more  of 
power  in  it  —  inquiry  more  labour :  inquiry 
tiJces  up  more  time,  and  creates  a  greater 
demand  for  patience.  The  business  of  col- 
lecting the  evidence  thus  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  twelve  master  clerks :  but  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  head  one  amongst  them,  the 
derk  of  the  rolls. 

The  evidence  thus  collected,  was  collected 
by  the  derks :  but  the  Chancellor,  by  whom 
a  decsion  was  to  be  grounded  on  it,  — how 
was  the  purport  of  it  to  be  presented  to  his 
knowledge?  The  surest  channel  was  the 
tenor :  but  that  required  it  to  be  committed  to 
writing.  So  much  the  better :  on  the  account 
of  the  suitors,  in  respect  of  security  agamst 
misdedsion,  for  obvious  reasons :  on  the  ac- 
count of  this  great  officer,  and  these  his 
subordinates,  for  other  reasons  not  less  ob- 
Tious.  Writing  is  labour :  —  but  the  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire :  and  the  labourer  acted 
under  the  orders  of  one,  in  whose  hands  were 
vested  the  easiest  and  surest  means  of  ezact- 
ii^  from  his  employer,  the  suitor,  whatever 
it  should  be  thought  prudent  to  demand,  on 
the  score  of  hire. 

On  interlocutory  points,  the  power  of  de- 
cision, provisional  decision,  subject  of  course 
to  appeal  to  the  principal  judge  (the  only 


judge  recognised  in  that  character,)  came 
thus,  little  by  little,  to  be  exercised  by  all 
these  derks.  Even  on  definitive  points,  the 
Uke  power,  though  always  subject  to  appeal, 
came  by  degrees  to  be  exercised  by  the  chief 
derk,  or  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Of  the  whole  business  of  procedure,  the 
part  that  afforded  most  trouble,  and  by  as- 
signment had  been  made  to  afford  additiond 
profit,  was  that  which  consists  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the'  ord  part  of  the  evidence :  This 
portion  of  the  business  had  overflowed  (we 
have  seen  how,  and  at  how  early  a  period,) 
from  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor,  into  the 
hands  of  his  head  clerk  or  offidd  servant : 
the  same  causes  contindng  to  operate,  made 
it  necessarily  overflow  into  still  lower  and 
lower  channels.  The  derk,  now  become 
master,  of  the  rolls,  turned  it  over  to  his 
'*  servants.**  Servants,  not  so  much  as  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  derks,  were  deemed 
good  enough  for  this  laborious  part  of  the 
business :  what  sort  of  servants  (pages,  foot- 
men, grooms,  or  stable-boys)  is  not  said. 

These  servants  kicked  it  down  to  servants 
or  deputies  of  their  own. 

From  page,  or  foot-boy,  or  whatever  dse 
happened  to  be  his  origind  occupation,  the 
servant  rose  into  a  derk,  — the  ezamining- 
derk, — ^the  examiner.  The  examiner  has  long 
been  rich  enough  to  be  above  his  ^business : 
he  keeps  a  deputy,  and  the  deputy  acts  by 
his  derks,  all  for  the  good  of  the  public,  not 
forgetting  the  master  of  the  rolls.  All  these 
offices  have  their  vdue :  to  all  of  them  the 
nomination  is  in  the  master  of  the  rolls: 
whatever  may  be  the  rationd  cause,  the  his- 
toricd  cause  is  at  any  rate  suffidently  ap- 
parent. 

The  king's  turnspit  used  to  be  a  Member 
of  Parliament  :*  the  derk  of  the  deputy  of  a 
servant  of  a  derk  of  the  keeper  of  one  of  the 
king's  seals,  is  still  a  Judge. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FIVE  MODES  OF  INTERROGATION  COMPARED. 

Putting  together  the  three  considerations — 
of  the  form  of  the  intercourse,  the  qudity  of 
the  interrogator,  and  the  publidty  or  unpub- 
lidty  of  the  process,  —  we  have  five  modes 
of  interrogation,  all  of  them  in  use ;  viz. 

1.  Interrogation  in  the  oral  mode,  per  par^ 
tes,  publici,  coram  judice;  the  mode  pursued 
under  naturd  procedure  and  jury  trial. 

2.  Interrogation  ord,  perjudicem,  sine  par- 
tibue,  8ecret6;  as  under  Roman  procedure  in 
general. 

3.  Interrogation  ord,  perjudicem^  sine  par^ 
tibus,  publici;  as  in  English  procedure,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  preliminary  examinations 
taken  by  justices  of  the  peace. 

*  Burke's  Speedi  on  his  Economy  BilL  g  . 
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4.  Interrogtdon  ond,  perjudiee$  &  portibtu 
tJectas  ;  t.  e.  by  oommlsdonere  named,  one  or 
more  on  each  side ;  as  under  the  English  edi- 
tion of  the  RoDum  school,  viz.  in  the  equity 
courts,  in  some  cases. 

5.  Interrogation  in  the  epistolary  mode. 
Compared  with  each  other,  what  are  the 

advantages  and  disadvantages  attached  to 
these  several  modes  ? 

The  appositeness  and  importance  of  the 
question  are  sufficiently  manifest:  but  the 
solution  of  it  belongs  not  altogether  to  the 
head  of  evidence.  Tet  in  this  place  the 
view  of  the  subject  would  be  apt  to  appear 
imperfect,  if  these  several  modes  of  obtain- 
ing, or  professing  to  aim  at  obtaining,  the 
same  result,  were  to  be  left  altogether  un- 
oonfronted  and  uncompared. 

Follows  a  parallel  of  the  oral  mode  of  col- 
lection, and  the  epistolary,  compared  with  one 
another :  the  oral  being  viewed  in  the  first  in- 
stance without  any  reference  to  any  of  those 
distinctions  above  noticed;  and  both  together 
being  considered  with  reference  to  the  secon- 
dary qualities  above  noticed  as  desirable  in  a 
mass  of  evidence,  in  the  character  of  efficient 
causes  of  the  primary  qualities  of  correctness 
and  completeness. 

1.  In  respect  of  particuhrity  and  interro- 
gatednest,  the  two  modes  of  collection  are 
exactly  upon  a  par.  In  either  way,  the  pro- 
cess of  interrogation  is  alike  capable  of  being 
employed;  in  either  way,  by  means  of  that 
operatbn,  the  quality  of  particularity  is  ca- 
pable of  being,  in  an  equal  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, given  to  the  mass  of  evidence. 

Take  days,  or  weeks,  or  months,  or  years 
enough,  —  you  may,  in  the  way  of  written 
correspondence,  render  the  testimony  of  the 
deponent  as  particular,  perhaps,  as  you  would 
have  rendered  it  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  by  vivd  voce  examination  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  judge. 

2.  So  in  respect  of  permanence:  provided 
that,  in  the  case  of  orally-delivered  testi- 
mony, the  operation  of  writing  be  employed 
ras  it  always  may  be)  to  give  fixity  to  the 
olscourse  as  it  issues  firom  the  deponent's 
lips. 

3.  In  respect  of  the  feculty  of  obstructing 
mendacious  invention  (viz.  by  the  prompti- 
tude with  whidi  interrogations  and  responses 
succeed  one  another  without  prejudice  to 
the  feculty  of  receiving,  upon  occasion,  from 
without,  such  interrogations  as  may  be  sub- 
servient to  honest  recollection;)  the  advan- 
tage is  all  on  the  side  of  the  oral  mode. 

In  the  epistolary  mode,  it  is  not  only  im- 
possible to  oppose  to  a  design  of  mendacious 
invention  those  obstacles  which,  in  virtue  of 
the  promptitude  of  response  required,  and 
the  sjrmptoms  of  evil  consciousness  so  apt  to 
be  betrayed  by  deportment,  stand  opposed  to 
it  of  course  in  the  oral  mode;  —  but  in  the 


very  form  of  the  epistolary  mode  tWrekt 
circumstance  which,  in  spite  of  the  exertiaf 
of  an  adverse,  or  even  fevouraUy  psrtiil,  n. 
terrogator,  gives  aid  to  invention  on  tW  p«t 
of  a  mala  fide  and  mendadoos  reipoadeiL 
In  the  epistolary  mode,  the  qaestiosi  set 
coming  out  singly,  nor  coosequouly  ansaf 
Kmt  of  the  answers,  bat  the  whole  ttna^if 
them  being  displayed  at  once;  hence  bj  tk 
nature  of  the  questieo  it  may  every  now  ui 
then  happen,  that,  to  a  mendadoud j-£fp(w^ 
respondent,  information,  thoqghiBaaoUiqac 
and  unintended  way,  shall  be  ooamunBated: 
information,  the  effect  of  which  msj  be  to 
aid  him  in  the  accomplishment  of  tack  hs 
dishonest  purpose.* 

The  advantage  is  thus  on  the  sidsof  tk 
mendacious  respondent.  On  the  other  bud, 
the  correspondent  and  opposite  ^mAmti^ 
presses  upon  his  interrogator.  For  the  pv* 
poses  of  justice,  the  respondent,  wheo  nodi- 
dous,  cannot  knowtoo  little ;  his  intermgito 
cannot  know  too  much.  Here  we  lec  wkit, 
ibr  the  purposes  of  justice,  fer  the  comctots 
and  completeness  of  the  evidence,  is,  os  tk 
part  of  the  mode  of  interrogation  empjojwli 
desirable.  Now  let  us  observe  wkst,  ii  ^ 
case  of  the  epistolary  mode,  contrtiteiwitl 


•  On  this  occasion,  a  cautious  rewre  »wU 
be  the  resource,  and  the  only  resource,  of  i  dm 
of  truth  and  honour.  Confined  by  dicnmiUBW 
to  this  disadvantageous  mode  (a  esse  that* "  "^ 
soon  be  seen,  is  but  too  f^uendjr  exanv"^:) 
his  can  will  be,  that,  by  Oie  dedantiooi  be  s 
obliged  to  make,  by  the  stiinc  of  iotenoffam 
he  is  obliged  to  bring  forward  at  the  Hmetme. 
asUttle  asposdblelhall  be  afforded  oftbtn- 
formation,  which,  in  the  hands  of  swfi/* 
adversary  or  mendadoos  witnev,  migm  po^ 
auxiliary  (or,  in  the  language  of  an  Eo^ 
lawyer,  ancillary)  to  that  sinister  poxpoie. 

A  reserve  thus  dictated  by  prudence  m  «• 
lowed  bjr  truth,  would  be  the  sole  resouicew » 
man  of  sincerity  and  honour.  Meodsot^-.*  »• 
source  more  femiliar  to  their  hands,  mweggj" 
nial  to  their  tastes,  morejgainfhl  to  their  ped^ 
has  been  the  resource  of  En^ishhwyen.  Uw» 
the  licence  granted  from  Uie  bendi,  tbe|gg^ 
tioner  at  the  bar,  in  his  eodeKmnnwam 
truth  from  the  pen  of  the  ad  vertny,  pots  »•"* 
pen  of  his  own  client  whatever  lies  f^''^^^'^ 
selves  as  best  adapted  to  this  wiipose.  Uw^r 
andent  regime  (I  know  not  now  it  vt  a»'J* 


teU  him  (for  example)  that  an  acooo^^ 
confessed,  when  perhaps  no  acooomlice  m  w» 
heard.  Sudi  adfvocates  arc  worthy  JJJ«||»f 
under  such  judges.  Not  that  the  diw*"' 
more  than  apparent :  for  the  lie  of  the  bsr »  "* 
lie  of  thebenS  by  which  H  is  pennjwi  Jj« 
that  in  this  instance  the  part  taken  ff^^j^ 
in  the  manufacture  of  lucratiTe  n»?*SrI 
simply permisrive.  In  the  stadon  of^uo^"^ 
equity,  a  man  is  not  simply  pennUted  » <^ 
his  narrative  with  lies :  he  u  forced  »*•  ^ 
no  other  condition  will  the  judge  lOiiiBChtf  P* 
fess  to  do  him  justice; 
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the  oral,  YirtuaUyhas  place.  In  the  oral  mode, 
whatsoever  be  the  question  addressed  to  the 
proposed  respondent,  whatever  questions  are 
intended  to  come  after  it  remain  concealed 
from  him  :  in  the  epistolary  mode,  they  are 
all  disclosed  to  him  at  once.  To  the  inter- 
rogator in  the  oral  mode,  on  the  occasion  of 
eadi  question,  all  the  answers  that  have  been 
made  in  compliance  with  preceding  questions 
are  revealed:  in  the  epistolary  mode,  all  the 
answers  that  will  be  given  to  such  antece- 
dent questions,  are  unrevealed,  and  undis- 
coverable. 

Physically  speaking,  what  indeed  is  not 
altogether  impossible,  is,  that,  for  the  collec- 
tion of  evidence  in  the  epistolary  mode,  the 
correspondence  shall  be  so  conducted  that  no 
more  than  one  interrogation  shall  be  trans- 
mitted at  a  time :  just  as  games  at  chess  have 
been  known  to  be  carried  on,  each  move 
being  announced  by  a  letter  written  for  the 
purpose. 

In  this  way,  the  unwilling  assistance  liable 
to  be  lent  by  an  interrogator  to  a  mendacious 
respondent,  would  indeed  be  kept  back :  and 
thus  far,  in  the  instance  of  the  epistolary 
mode,  its  subserviency  to  the  direct  ends  of 
jastice  would  be  upon  a  par  with  that  of  the 
oral 

Accordingly,  in  the  only  case  in  which, 
in  English  practice,  the  epistolary  mode  of 
interrogation  has  place  (viz.  the  string  of  in- 
terrogations addressed  to  a  defendant  —  to 
a  defendant  alone,  not  to  a  plaintiff  or  an 
extraneous  witnesss — in  a  court  of  equity,) 
the  correspondent  point  of  policy  is  natundly 
and  frequently  observed  by  the  professionid 
scribe:  in  the  first  edition  of  the  instrument, 
a  part  more  or  less  considerable  of  the  string 
of  interrogations  proposed  to  be  eventually 
emitted  (together  with  the  correspondent 
averments  that  have  so  unnecessarily  been 
nuidc  requisite,)  is  kept  back — purposely 
kept  back — till  it  be  seen  what  answers  are 
given  to  the  first  flight ;  kept  back,  and  re- 
KTved  for  a  second  e^on,  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  amended  biH,  commonly  suc- 
ceeds the  first 

But,  besides  that  in  respect  of  promptitude 
of  response,  and  the  obstruction  in  that  way 
gi^en  to  a  plan  of  mendacious  responsion, 
the  epistolary  mode  would  even  thus  remain 
inferior  to  the  oral,  —  it  is  easy  to  see  at  how 
vast  an  expense  of  inconvenience,  in  the 
shape  of  delay,  vexation,  and  expense,  this 
diminution  of  disadvantage,  in  respect  of 
^f^r  of  deception  and  consequent  misde- 
osion,  is  purchased.* 

*  Exercise  for  a  student:  a  student,  not  in  the 
art  of  depredation  under  the  mask  of  law,  but 
10  the  ut  of  legislation ;  in  that  art  which  seeks 
to  ^ow  by  what  means  the  objects  professed  to 
Je  aimed  at  by  those  who  have  the  power,  may 
mrciUty  be  attained:  in  the  art  of  legislation, 


4.  RecollectedneMM.  This  quality  (to  any 
degree  beyond  that  which  common  conver- 
sation admits  of,  but  which,  even  for  the  ju- 
dicial purpose  in  question,  will  in  ordinary 
cases  be  sufficient)  is,  by  the  supposition,  out 
of  the  question :  the  very  arrangements  above 
brought  to  view  as  necessary  to  the  perfection* 
of  the  viva  voce  mode,  have  for  their  object 
the  exclusion  of  it. 

It  is  in  this  article  that  we  see  one  of  the 
advantages  peculiar  to  the  written  mode :  it 
is  on  this  account  that,  as  often  as  extraor- 
dinary cases  (cases  not  comprehended  in  the 
description  of  the  ordinary  cases  above  spo- 
ken oO  present  themselves,  it  may  become 
necessary  to  have  recourse,  in  due  time,  to 
the  written  mode.     But  of  this  hereafter. 

5.  Remains  the  quality  of  distinctness^  in 
regard  to  which  the  advantage  is  in  some  re- 
spects on  the  side  of  the  epistolary,  in  others 
on  the  side  of  the  oral,  mode. 

Where  the  epistolary  mode  is  the  mode 
employed,  a  respondent  who  (being  in  maid 
fide)  takes  for  his  object  the  withholding 
and  misrepresenting  of  the  truth  so  far  as  it 
can  be  endeavoured  at  with  safety,  takes  of 
course  for  his  principal  means  the  expedient 
of  indistinctness  —  as  not  exposing  him  in 
the  first  instance  to  those  perils  to  which 


should  anv  man  ever  arise,  to  whom  an  art  so 
unprofitable  and  thankless  should  present  itself 
as  having  any  claim  to  notice.  Exercise  for  a 
student: — Take  up  a  bundle  of  printed  trials : 
look  out  a  suitable  one — such  a  one  more  parti- 
cularly in  which  the  truth  has  been  wrun^.  by 
this  engine,  out  of  the  bosom  of  an  unwilling 
witness.  Follow  out  the  genealogy  of  questions 
and  answers ;  take  note  of  the  nunober  of  degrees ; 
pitdi  upon  a  case  in  which,  by  the  answer  to  Ques- 
tion the  first,  a  second  question  is  suggested.,  a 
question  which,  had  the  answer  come  In  another 
snape,  might  not  have  beep  put :  out  of  the  an- 
swer to  question  the  second,  in  like  manner,  a 
third  question;  and  so  on,  as  long  as  the  string 
is  found  to  run.  Take  out  your  watch ;  repeat 
to  yourself  aloud  each  question  with  its  answer, 
and  note  the  length  of  time  they  occupy.  Add 
up  the  several  lengths  of  time,  and  divide  by 
the  number  of  consecutive  questions  or  degrees. 
Apply  the  same  process  to  the  ready-written 
mode,  taking  for  each  de^ee  three  months,  or 
whatever  other  length  of  tune  (greater  or  lew) 
may  appear  necessary  to  found  a  fairer  average. 
You  will  probably  nnd  the  number  of  minutes 
occupied  in  the  one  case  somewhere  between  the 
numoer  of  months  and  the  number  of  years 
consumed  in  the  other.  Not  that  in  the  ready, 
written  mode,  an  example  of  a  genealoeical  tree 
or  string  of  this  sort  would  probably  be  found 
of  equal  or  nearly  equal  length  to  that  of  the 
longest  afforded  by  the  viea  voce  mode ;  not 
that  any  such  real  parallel  would  be  to  be  found. 
But  why  ?  Only  because  it  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  mode  which  gives  full  scope  to  mendacity- 
serving  premeditation,  suggestion,  and  consul- 
tation, to  afford  any  such  instances  of  detected 
mendacity,  or  extorted  truth,  as  those  which,  in 
such  abundance,  are  furnished  by  the  mode  which 
afl^rds  to  mala  fides  no  such  helps. 
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he  would  be  exposed  by  disprovable  menda- 
city or  pertinacious  silence.  Either  of  these 
courses  would  be  evidently  the  result  of  a 
vicious  state  of  the  will ;  indistuictmeu^  and  to 
any  degree,  is  not  altogether  incapable  of  be- 
ing the  result  of  an  infirm  state  of  the  under- 
standing: he  therefore  heaps  together  words 
upon  words,  throwing  the  whole  matter  into 
the  completest  state  of  disorder  possible,  for 
the  chance  of  propagating  a  correspondent 
state  of  confusion  in  the  conception  of  the 
adversary  whom  he  has  to  deal  with,  and 
thus  finally  saving  from  observation  and  de- 
tection as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of 
his  misrepresentation  and  reticence,  over  and 
above  the  certain  advantage  of  the  delay  thus 
fiibricated.  In  a  word,  evation  is  the  safest 
resource  of  all  whose  purpose  is  to  conceal  the 
truth,  and  indistinctnets  is  the  quality  which 
his  discourse  receives  from  the  attempt. 

Where  the  collection  is  performed  in  the 
epistolary  mode,  there  are  no  bounds  to  the 
quantity  of  nebulous  matter  thus  capable  of 
being  raised. 

The  matter  of  writing,  accessible  in  an 
unlimited  quantity,  is  to  the  dishonest  party 
or  the  mendaciouslv-disposed  witness,  what 
the  forest  is  to  the  fox — what  the  ocean  is  to 
the  fish.  Complain  of  indistinctness  in  the 
first  efifusion,  he  increases  it  in  the  second : 
complain  of  the  remedy,  he  adds  to  the  dis- 
ease; and  so  on  without  end.  Will  alone  is 
necessarv.  Stupidity  and  acuteness  are  both 
but  too  nilly  competent— both  almost  equally 
competent,  to  the  task.  A  man  goes  through 
with  it,  even  without  assistance — without 
that  assistance  which  appropriate  learning  is 
so  competent  and  so  ready  to  afford.  He  goes 
through  with  it,  even  without  such  assist- 
ance ;  though,  with  the  assistance,  he  will  go 
through  with  it  (whether  with  better  effect 
and  success,  or  no)  with  more  fluency,  more 
copiousness,  and  less  shame.  The  labyrinth 
increases,  and  increases  without  end.  Could 
you  find  your  way  through  it,  distinguish  the 
parts  of  it,  and  find  names  for  them,  you 
would  be  able  to  point  out  the  mala  Jidet 
lurking  in  it,  and  the  indications  by  which  it 
is  betrayed.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  find  your 
way  through  it:  for,  as  to  parts,  form,  or  fi- 
gure, it  has  none :  a  chaos,  like  a  point,  has 
no  parts. 

Turn  now  to  vivd  voce  examination,  and 
observe  how  all  such  clouds — all  such  laby- 
rinths, vanish  before  it.  The  power  of  in- 
terrogation, considered  as  an  instrument  of 
distinctness,  has  been  already  mentioned:  it 
resides  almost  exclusively  in  the  vivd  voce 
mode.  After  the  apposite  interrogation,  in- 
distinctness in  the  answers  becomes  tanta- 
mount to  irrelevance.  Irrelevance  is,  in  that 
situation,  seen  to  be  equivalent  to  silence. 
Silence,  in  the  same  circumstances*  is  seen 
to  be  equivalent  to  confession:  on  the  part 


of  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  under  < 
to  confession  of  want  of  merits;  on  the  psrt 
of  an  extraneous  witness,  to  mendacity,  or 
that  wilful  suppression  which  is  equivalent 
to  it;  and  betrays  what  it  strives  to  cover 
up  irom  view. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  oral  mode,  irov- 
beating,  a  species  of  mal-pracdce  to  which  os 
the  part  of  the  interrogator  that  mode  standi 
exposed,  and  from  which  the  epistcdary  mode 
is  altogether  secure,  u  but  too  apt  to  operate 
as  a  cause  of  indistinctness;  aiui  in  the  is- 
stance,  not  of  the  maid  fide,  but  of  the  ioM 
fide,  respondent.  Clothed  in  authority  derived 
from  the  authority,  and  in  symbolic  robes  aos> 
logons  to  the  robes,  of  the  judge,  — the  hire- 
ling advocate,  observing  in  an  honest  witnea 
a  deponent  whose  testimony  promises  to  be 
adverse,  assumes  terrific  tones  and  dqurt- 
ment,  and,  pretending  to  find  dishonesty  oi 
the  part  of  the  witness,  strives  to  give  hai 
testimony  the  appearance  of  it :  suppresni; 
thus  one  part  of  what  he  would  have  had  to 
say,  and  rendering  what  he  does  saj,— is 
part,  Uirough  indistinctness,  unconoeived,  or 
misconceived  —  in  part,  through  appsreat 
confusion  and  hesitation,  unbelieved. 

I  say  the  bona  fide  witness :  for,  in  the  cue 
of  a  witness  who  by  an  adverse  interrc^iator 
is  really  looked  upon  as  dishonest,  this  is  sot 
the  proper  course,  nor  is  it  taken  with  hia. 
For  bringing  to  light  the  falsehood  of  a  wit- 
ness really  believed  to  be  mendacious,  tlie 
more  suitable,  or  rather  the  only  soitiUe, 
course,  is  to  forbear  to  express  the  euspidofl 
he  has  inspired.  Supposing  his  tale  dcsr  of 
suspicion,  he  runs  on  bis  course  with  flueoff , 
till  he  is  entangled  in  some  irretrievable  con- 
tradiction, at  variance  either  with  other  psrti 
of  his  own  story,  or  with  fiu;ta  notorimu  is 
themselves,  or  established  by  proofe  froo 
other  sources. 

This  cause  of  indistinctness  is  no  ineffi* 
dent  one :  but  it  inheres  not,  as  in  the  cste 
of  epistolary  mterrogation,  in  the  very  esMoce 
of  the  mode.  It  originates  in  abuse :  snd  tbat 
abuse,  howsoever  interwoven  and  intr^ckd 
in  the  general  mass  of  abuse,  has  been  ibowi 
in  a  former  chapter  not  to  be  in  its  own  »• 
ture  unsusceptible  of  correction. 

Compare  now  with  each  other  the  fbor 
modifications  of  the  oral  mode. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  comparative  riev 
given  of  the  two  modes,  the  oral  and  tbe 
epistolary,  it  was  from  the  first-meotioaed 
of  the  three  modifications  of  the  oral  oiode 
— interrogation  per  partet,  public^,  eorsmfi- 
dice — that  the  conception  of  those  qualities 
was  taken:  because  it  is  in  that  case  that  the 
advantages  resulting  frtmi  these  qualities  are 
capable  of  being  made  to  exist  in  the  grestest 
perfection.  If  either  of  the  two  other  model 
be  substituted, — in  thai  case,  in  the  degree 
at  least  in  which  these  qualities  should  Ik 
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expected  to  be  found  ezitting,  a  considerable 
abatement  will  require  to  be  made. 

Answers  inttanter — questions  propounded 
singlj — questions  arising  out  of  the  answers 
— and  the  operation  performed  under  the  eye, 
as  well  as  authority  of  the  judge, — these 
were  mentioned  as  so  many  tub^Mecurities  for 
correctness  and  completeness,  securities  ex- 
clusively attached  to  the  oral  mode.*  To  all 
the  several  modifications  of  the  oral  mode 
here  in  question,  these  several  peculiar  secu- 
rities apply,  but  in  all  of  them  with  different 
ibree:  in  all  of  them  the  faculty  of  making 
use  of  those  securities  exists,  but  in  no  one 
of  the  three  last  can  any  ual  equal  to  what 
may  be  looked  for  with  confidence  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  first,  be  expected  to  animate 
the  exercise  of  it. 

When,  for  instance,  the  judge  is  split  into 
two  parts  —  the  collecting  part  and  the  de- 
ciding part,  — the  collecting  part  is  always  of 
mferior  mould  to  the  dedd^g:  the  judge,  to 
whom  both  originally  belonged,  reserving  to 
himself  (as  above  noticed)  the  more  palatable 
function,  and  turning  over  the  labouring  oar 
to  the  rib  detached  by  himself  fi'om  his  own 
substance.  By  the  superior,  the  deciding 
judge,  all  the  attention  which  the  public  eye 
has  to  bestow  is  engrossed :  for  his  subordi- 
nate, the  collecting  judge,  whose  bench  b  in 
a  dark  closet,  no  part  of  it  is  reserved.  The 
public  not  thinking  about  him,  he  thinks  as 
little  about  the  public :  the  public  not  think- 
bg  anything  about  him,  his  official  superior 
thinks  about  him  as  little :  the  underling  does 
scoordingly  as  he  pleases.  By  bringing  Truth 
out  of  her  well,  he  has  no  more  to  get,  in  any 
shape,  than  by  leaving  her  there ;  by  attempt- 
ing to  draw  her  out,  he  would  lose  labour: 
he  lets  her  lie  where  she  is.  If  he  is  paid  by 
nhtfy — paid  thus  for  his  whole  time — he 
makes  $kort  work,  the  shortest  that  he  can 
with  safety :  if,  being  paid  by  fees,  he  is  paid 
in  proportion  to  the  time,  he  makes  long  work 
—as  long  as  he  can  contrive  to  make  it. 

I.  When  it  is  by  the  judge  ad  hoc,  by  this 
subordinate  functionary,  that  the  testimony 
is  collected,  the  mode  employed  is  in  effect 
neither  oral  altogether,  nor  epistolary  altoge- 
ther, but  something  between  both :  another 
rctson  why  the  sub-securities  promised  by 
the  oral  are  not  employed  in  equal  force  nor 
m  equal  degree  by  this  degenerate  mode. 
The  promptitude  with  which  the  answers 
&re  made  to  follow  upon  the  questions  in  the 
^k  doeet,  may  or  may  not  be  equal  to  that 
with  which  they  come  out  in  the  open  judi- 
catory. The  questions  may  be,  and  probably 
(forasmuch  as  they  ought  to  be)  generally 
^^f  administered  singly ;  but  it  is  only  in  a 
^^  uncertain  and  intermitting  stream  that 
the  questions  can  be  made  to  issue  out  of  the 

•  Suproy  Chap.  I. 


answers.  To  constitute  the  necessary  fund  of 
informarion  and  direction  to  this  essentially 
careless  judge,  a  string  of  interrogatories  is 
always  drawn  up  and  prepared  by  the  pro- 
fessional agents  of  the  parties.  But  within 
the  path  marked  out  by  this  string,  the  ope- 
rations of  the  judge  are  confined :  so  that  if 
fi'om  the  respondent  on  any  occasion  an  an- 
swer happens  to  come  out  which  has  not  been 
foreseen  by  the  party  (that  is,  not  by  the 
party,  but  by  his  professional  draaghtsman, 
who  himself  never  has  any  personal  communi- . 
cation  with  the  party,)  and  which,  not  having 
been  foreseen  by  the  party  or  the  draughts- 
man,  cannot  have  had  a  correspondent  inter- 
rogatory deduced  from  it  by  the  draughtsman ; 
the  benefit  deducible  in  that  shape  froiA  the 
oral  mode,  u,  by  this  contrivance  for  making 
business  and  breeding  lawyers*  profit,  lost. 

Thus  it  is,  that,  in  the  fiustitious  gloom 
of  this  dark  cJoset,  mendadty  finds  naturally 
a  safe  hiding-place.  In  daylight,  there  is  a 
known  and  effident  process  for  dragging  it 
out:  but  the  operation  is  not  compatible  with 
a  string  of  pre-determined  interrogatories. 
That  ^ey  mav  not  be  capable  of  being  pro- 
vided against  by  the  mendadous  respondent, 
these  interrogatories  must  always  be,  in  the 
obvious  sense,  irrelevant :  relevant  to  the  ge- 
neral purpose  of  proving  mendadty,  by  self- 
contradiction  or  opposition  to  known  truths ; 
irrelevant,  with  relation  to  the  particular 
fiuit  in  question.  Defendant  Susanna  com- 
mitted adultery  with  a  roan  in  that  garden, 
said  the  two  mendadous  Elders.  Under  what 
tree?  said  defendant's  counsel,  Daniel.  Be- 
ing examined  apart,  —  Under  a  mastic  tree, 
answered  the  one :  Under  a  holme  tree,  an- 
swered the  other.  Under  what  tree  it  was 
committed,  or  whether  under  any,  supposing 
it  was  committed,  was  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose: nor,  had  a  stringof  interrogatories  been 
to  be  drawn  up  by  Susanna's  counsel,  was  it 
much  to  be  expected  that  by  the  draughts- 
man the  drcumstance  of  the  tree  should  have 
been  thought  of,  nor  consequently  that  any- 
thing should  have  been  said  about  it  in  the 
interrogatories.  Had  even  the  first  answer 
been  foreseen,  and  an  apposite  interrogatory 
grounded  on  it,  the  foresight  would  hardly 
have  extended  so  hr  as  the  second ;  if  the 
second,  still  less  likely  so  fiir  as  a  third ;  and 
so  on. 

Paid,  whether  by  salary  or  by  fees,  a  judge, 
not  nominated  and  employed  by  either  party, 
would  certainly  not — and  even  though  no- 
minated and  employed  by  a  party,  probably 
not — hold  himself  warranted  in  going  out  of 
his  string  to  act  the  part  of  Daniel,  as  above 
mentioned. 

2.  Let  a  judge,  or  a  couple  of  judges,  be 
named  for  the  business  on  each  side — named 
of  course  in  that  case,  and  paid  by  the  parties. 
Paid  by  salary  they  cannot  be :  if  paid  by 
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fees,  paid  by  the  piece  they  cannot  easily  be, 
because  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee  what  quan- 
tity of  time  will  be  necessary.  Paid  by  the 
day,  time  enough  will  be  taken  for  .the  busi- 
ness :  but  as  to  the  employment  given  to  the 
time,  that  will  depend  upon  their  own  con- 
venience. Being  considered  as  judges,  and 
not  as  agents  for  the  parties,  none  of  that 
zeal  whidi  is  so  fluently  displayed  by  avowed 
agents  will  be  displayed :  but  in  the  construc- 
tion put  by  them  on  those  rules  of  impartial 
justice,  for  which  the  regard  will  on  both  sides 
be  equal  and  inexorable,  it  will  be  convenient 
for  them  to  run  into  disagreements;  and,  be- 
ing in  station  as  well  as  in  number  equal,  — 
equals  all,  and  without  a  superior, — the  lei^gth 
of  the  disagreement  will  naturally,  and  with- 
out any  kind  of  contest,  adjust  itself,  with 
more  or  less  correctness,  to  the  estimated 
depth  of  the  plaintiff's  or  defendant's  purse. 

With  a  tribunal  thus  composed,  publicity 
is  not  absolutely  incompatible :  publicity,  that 
is,  so  far  as  consists  in  the  liberty  to  strangers 
of  being  present  if  they  please.  But, — ^in  the 
case  of  a  judicatory  so  composed,  and  espe- 
cially of  a  set  of  judges  thus  by  a  tacit  en- 
gagement pledged  to  one  another  that  on  each 
day  as  little  shall  be  done  as  possible ;  that 
the  affluence  of  strangers  should  be  consider- 
able, even  in  a  case  of  the  first  importance 
and  of  the  most  attractive  complexion,  is  very 
hr  from  probable. 

Collection  by  judges  named  on  both  sides 
by  the  parties,  u  a  sort  of  middle  course  be- 
tween the  natural  mode  of  collection,  and  the 
pure  Roman  mode,  as  performed  in  his  dark 
closet  by  an  underling  of  the  deciding  judge. 
Taking  for  its  ground  the  pure  Roman  mode, 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  amendment 
of  that  mode, — a  palliation  of  the  disorder  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

Uniting  to  the  character  of  the  judge  that 
of  the  advocate ;  attention  to  the  interests  of 
their  respective  employers,  though  subordi- 
nate to  the  study  of  collecting  plunder  on 
both  sides  by  made  business,  will  not  on  the 
part  of  these  nominees  of  the  parties  be  so 
completely  deficient,  as  on  the  part  of  the 
nominee  of  the  deciding  judge. 

The  efiect,  therefore,  of  the  amendment,  is 
to  render  the  procedure  somewhat  more  sub- 
servient to  tiie  direct  ends  of  justice,  though 
at  the  expense  of  the  collateral  ends  of  jus- 
tice. On  the  part  of  the  aggregate  mass  of 
evidence,  the  chance  of  correctness  and  com- 
pleteness is  somewhat  increased;  but  the  mass 
of  collateral  inconvenience,  in  the  shape  of 
delay,  vexation,  and  expense,  is  still  more  cer- 
tainly increased. 

The  advantageousness  of  it  increases  there- 
fore in  the  joint  ratio  of  the  importance  of  the 
cause  and  the  opulence  of  the  parties.  But 
as  the  individuals  who  are  altogether  unable 
to  support  the  increase  of  expense  are  more 


numerous  than  those  who  are  capable  of  — p 
porting  it,  the  mischief  seems  upon  the  wbciir 
to  be  preponderant  over  the  advantage. 

3.  Oollection,  when  performed  bythe  jnd^ 
alone,  but  in  public,  is,  though  in  appearaisfle 
widely,  in  effect  not  very  oonsdenibly,  ^B£- 
ferent  (at  least  in  the  instances  in  whtch  it  i» 
in  use)  from  interrogation  also  in  poblie  by 
the  parties  or  thdr  agents,  under  the  eye  aa 
well  as  authority  of  the  judge. 

Of  this  mode,  a  well-known  ezempIifiGataoB 
may  be  seen  in  the  preliminary  < 
taken  under  the  English  system  in  the  i 
fi^equently  exemplified    species  of 
offences,  by  single  justices  of  the  peace. 

In  appearance,  the  function  of  the  jnd^e 
goes  not  in  these  cases  beyond  that  of  the 
evidence-coUecting-judge,  as  above  described^ 
but  in  effect  that  of  the  deciding  judge  is 
united  to  it.  On  the  decision  of  Uie  magis- 
trate it  depends,  on  these  occasions,  wbeUwr 
the  proposed  respondent  shall  or  shall  not  be 
committed  to  prison ;  —  shall  or  shall  not  be 
subjected  to  eventual  forthcomingneas  and 
ulterior  justiciability  by  being  held  to  baiL 

Moreover,  to  the  functions,  character,  aod 
name  of  judge,  the  magbtrate  unites  in  efieet, 
though  not  in  name,  the  fonctions  of  mdro- 
cate  for  one  of  the  parties  concerned ;  vix.  the 
public :  and  acting  at  the  same  time  (io  the 
metropolis  at  least)  under  the  disci|^oe  of 
the  public  eye,  the  care  which  he  takes  na- 
turally of  the  interests  of  the  public  will  ia 
general  not  be  very  decidedly  inferior  (so  hr 
as  it  is  conducive  to  the  ends  of  justice  that 
it  should  be  equal)  to  the  care  whidk  is  takes 
by  the  advocate  of  the  interests  of  his  dient 

They  are,  it  is  true,  in  the  habit  of  be- 
traying the  interests  of  their  client  the  pablic, 
and  counteracting  the  direct  ends  of  justice, 
by  the  warning  which  it  is  customary  for  thea 
to  give  to  the  defendant,  not  to  say  anything 
that  shall  be  capable  of  operating  to  his  pre- 
judice;  thereby  authorizing  and  encoaragiog 
him  to  keep  his  testimony  incomplete,  de- 
priving justice  of  the  best  and  safest  spedes 
of  evidence  it  can  have. 

But,  of  the  acts  of  immorality  committed 
in  this  shape,  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
example  set  by,  and  even  coercion  appre- 
hended fi>om,  their  learned  superiors,  and  the 
vulgar  errors  and  prejudices  that  have  in  that 
example  found  their  source.  Nor,  on  this  oc- 
casion, is  the  force  of  example  so  onifbraly 
prevalent,  as  not  to  be  occasionally  sunnoiiot- 
ed  by  the  united  powera  of  oommoo  honesty 
and  common  sense.  But  of  this  more  at  large, 
in  the  Book  which  has  for  its  subject  the 
sjrstem  of  exclusionary  rules,  by  the  force,  of 
which,  to  so  prodigious  an  extent,  the  light 
of  truth  has  been  riiut  out  firom  the  thei^ 
of  law,  and  the  door  opened  to  triumphanl 
wickeihiess  and  ii^ustice. 
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CHAPTJER  IX. 

SPISTOLART  MODE  OF  INTBEBOOATION, 
IN  WHAT  CASES  APPLICABLE. 

§  \/ Reasons  for  employing  the  epistolary 
mode  oj' interrogation  in  certain  casee. 

That  the  oral  mode  may  be  applied  without 
the  ejustolary,  and  this  (unless  in  particular 
cases)  without  any  prejudice  to  correctness 
or  completeness,  is  manifest  enough. 

The  epistolary  mode, — shall  it  in  any  case, 
and  what  cases,  be  employed  without  the  oral, 
in  such  sort,  as  that,  for  the  formation  of  a 
dedsion,  testimony  thus  extracted  shall  of 
itself  be  capable  of  being  taken  for  a  suffi- 
cient ground? 

One  objection  presents  itself  utftsuiM.  Thb 
mode  of  receiving  evidence,  being  in  so  high 
a  degree  and  in  so  many  points  inferior  to  the 
vied  voce  mode,  ought  not  to  be  employed 
instead  of  it,  but  for  special  reasons. 

These  reasons  will  be  found  reducible  to 
two  heads: — 1.  Impracticability;  2.  Prepon- 
derant collateral  inconvenience :  meaning  by 
collateral  inconvenience,  here  as  elsewhere, 
the  aggregate  of  delay,  vexation,  and  expense. 
Impracticability — absolute  physical  imprac- 
ticability, will  of  course  be  admitted  as  a  rea- 
son, without  further  discussion,  supposing  the 
existence  of  a  case  in  which  it  takes  place : 
but  this  is  a  supposition  that  will  seldom,  if 
at  all,  be  verified.  A  case  that  at  first  sight 
might  be  apt  to  present  itself  as  belonging  to 
this  head,  would,  on  examination,  be  probably 
found  to  amount  to  no  more  than  a  high  and 
manifestly  preponderant  mass  of  collateral 
inconvenience.  The  matter  in  dispute  is  the 
value  of  a  day's  labour;  and,  to  give  the  cause 
the  benefit  of  vivd  voce  examination  instead 
of  written  examination,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  fetch  a  man  fi'om  the  antipodes.  This,  in 
common  parlance,  might  well  pass  for  a  case  of 
impractiealrility :  whereas,  in  strictness,  sup- 
posing the  fiill  power  of  government  seriously 
employed  in  the  overcoming  of  the  difficulty, 
the  objection  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  in- 
dication of  a  manifestly  preponderant  mass  of 
delay,  vexation,  and  expense. 

One  case,  however,  of  utter  impracticabi- 
lity, may  at  any  rate  be  found ;  and  it  is  this : 
—  The  residence  of  the  defendant  is  in  a 
^^gn  country  —  a  country  which,  by  the 
nature  of  its  system  of  procedure,  is  disabled 
^om  affording  the  necessary  power ;  or  by  pos- 
^  nbilxty  is,  on  the  particular  occasion  in  ques- 
tion, induced  to  rdfuse  it.  Powers  for  causing 
the  defendant  to  be  examined  vivd  voce  by 
the  judge  of  the  court  within'  the  jurisdiction 
of  whidi  he  has  his  residence,  do  not  exist, 
or  are  suspended.  In  this  case,  the  vivd  voce 
"oode  being  precluded,  the  receipt  or  extrac- 
tion of  his  testimony  must,  if  at  all,  be  per- 
'OnatA  in  the  way  of  written  correspondence. 


The  former  may  be  impracticable,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  latter  practicable  -without  dif- 
fifulty.  Though,  with  relation  to  the  court 
in  qud,  the  defendant  be  not  only  absent,  but 
absent  with  a  full  determination  of  never  be« 
ing  present, — means  of  effective  jurisdiction 
may  be  possessed  by  it  in  abundance:  an  es- 
tate in  land,  a  valuable  office  exercised  by 
deputy,  debts  due  to  him  and  capable  of  being 
sequestered,  may  serve  for  examples.  A  paper 
containing  the  interrogatories  is  dispatched  to 
the  defendant,  at  his  foreign  residence.  The 
plaintiff  has  at  that  same  place  a  correspon- 
dent, to  whom  it  goes  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  common  conveyance  Tsay  the  letter 
post;)  and  the  correspondent,  naving  himself 
delivered  it  to  the  defendant  in  person,  or 
left  itst  his  house,  writes  to  this  effect  to  the 
court;  the  plaintiff  deposing  to  the  authen-« 
ticity  of  the  letter,  and  to  his  persuasion  of 
the  truth  of  its  contents,  and  being  in  other 
respects  responsible  for  the  truth  of  it.  Si- 
lence on  the  part  of  the  defendant  so  served 
(as  the  phrase  is)  with  notice,  would  in  this 
case  form  as  reasonable  a  ground  for  decision 
in  fitvour  of  the  plaintiff  (at  least  for  a  pro- 
visional one,)  as  if  the  place  of  delivery  had 
been  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

Prudential  impracticability  is  another  word 
for  preponderant  inconvenience. 

The  case  of  sickness  excepted,  and  (in  very 
particular  cases)  the  inconvenience  that  might 
result  fi'om  disturbing  public  functionaries  of 
different  classes  in  the  exercise  of  their  re- 
spective functions, — the  only  remaining  cause 
of  inconvenience  consists  in  mutual  distance 
of  abode.  Supposing  all  persons  whose  simul- 
taneous presence  is  requisite  at  the  seat  of 
judicature, — supposing  parties  and  witnesses, 
all  of  them, — to  have,  for  the  time  in  ques- 
tion, their  abodes  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  seat  of  judicature;  then,  and  in  that  case, 
no  inconvenience  results  from  the  proposed 
ordinary  mode  of  testification,  viz.  deposition 
vivd  voce.  Suppose  the  abode  of  any  one  of 
them  distant  by  a  certain  space  from  that  of 
the  rest,  then  comes  the  inconvenience.  If, — 
the  abodes  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant 
being  at  any  given  distance  from  one  another, 
and  the  defendant's  abode  being  within  the 
convenient  distance  of  the  seat  of  judicature, 
— the  plaintiff,  having  occasion  to  examine 
the  defendant,  is  wilUng  (for  the  benefit  of 
performing  the  examination  in  the  best  and 
most  trustworthy  mode)  to  bear  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  conveying  himself  for  that  pur- 
pose,— the  defendant  can  have  no  reasonable 
cause  of  objection ;  and  so  fiu*  all  inconvenience 
and  all  difficulty  are  removed.  But  if  he  is  not 
willing  so  to  do,  or  if  parties  and  witnesses  are 
dispersed,  according  to  any  one  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  changes  that  might  be  rung  upon  the 
possible  modes  of  dispersion,  —  then  comes 
the  inconvenience ;  and  then  the  option  be* 
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tween  the  inooiiTenience  produced,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  hy  the  less  trust- 
worthy mode  of  ezamioation  and  depositiqii, 
on  the  one  hand;  and  the  inconvenience  con- 
sisting of  the  delay,  expense,  and  other  vexa- 
tion, resulting  from  the  requisite  modes  of 
exprovinciation  or  expatriatum  necessary  to 
complete  the  judicial  meeting,  on  the  other. 
AU  these  several  points  would  require  to  be 
settled  by  apposite  provisions  of  law,  grounded 
on  the  consideration  of  the  importance  of  the 
respective  classes  of  causes,  modified  by  the 
local  and  other  idiosyncratic  circumstances  of 
each  political  state.  But  the  adjustment  of 
these  points  belongs  neither  to  the  present 
book  nor  to  the  present  work,  but  to  the 
subject  of  procedure.* 

Of  this  less  trustworthy  mode  of  examina- 
^tion  and  deposition,  the  only  use  (it  is  to  be 
observed)  is,  to  save  the  personal  inconve- 
nience, whidi,  in  case  of  dispersion  of  abode 
(as  above  explained,)  is  liable  to  attach  upon 
the  more  trustworthy  mode.  In  proportion  as 
the  mass  of  the  examination  is  more  compli- 
cated, the  inconvenience  attaching  ^as  above) 
upon  the  less  trustworthy  mode  increases : 
and  as  the  precise  degree  of  complication  may 
not  always  be  to  be  determined  beforehand, 
it  may  sometimes  happen  that,  in  the  instance 
of  a  cause  commenced  (and  that  with  pro- 
priety) in  the  way  of  written  correspondence, 
it  may  at  last  be  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  examination  or  deposition  vivd  voce.  If  the 
ccnnplication  appear  to  have  for  its  cause  the 
misconduct  of  any  one  of  the  correspondents 
(  viz.  either  in  the  way  of  criminal  consciousness 
or  temerity ;)  in  such  case,  the  obligation  of 
beuig  subjected  after  aU  to  deplacement,  for 
the  purpose  of  vivd  voce  examination  or  de- 
position at  a  tribunal  convenient  to  some 
other  party  or  witness,  and  inconvenient  to 
himself,  will  operate  in  the  character  of  a  pu- 
nishment, and  the  apprehension  of  it  in  the 
character  of  a  preventive. 

In  the  way  of  legislative  provision,  the  ad- 
justment of  these  details,  in  subordination  to 
a  sort  of  compound  end,  compounded  of  the 
direct  and  collateral  ends  of  judicial  proce- 
dure, will  be  matter  of  considerable  nicety : 
—  it  will  require  considerable  detail  in  any 
country,  and  considerable  variation  according 
to  the  different  circumstances  of  different 
countries.  In  the  existing  sjrstems,  this  part 
of  the  business  of  judicature  presents,  in  com- 
parison, little  difficulty :  why  ?  because  the 
ends  of  justice  are  little  regarded ;  the  course 
of  procedure  having  been  originally  chalked 
out  in  some  barbarous  age,  and  governed  by 

•  Via.  under  some  such  title  as  that  of/orth^ 
cominffneMM,  t.  e.  the  means  of  providing  ror  die 
forthcomingness  of  individuals,  in  the  respective 
characters  of  parties  and  witnesses— extraneous 
vvfJf^c  ^^i^^^  (^Procedure,  Chap. 
?;.  iw  §^,  Procedure  inter  dittantee^'' 
Vol  IL  p.  99.] 


principles  extraneous  to  the  ends  of  ji 
Untied  in  no  case,  the  knot  is  cut,  i 
in  one  way,  sometimes  in  another.  In  oae 
place,  or  in  one  sort  of  cause,  pTamiiMitioa 
and  deposition  by  written  oorrespondenee  is 
unknown,  and  the  vivd  voce  mode  is  ezda- 
sively  practised,  at  whatever  iooonvetuenee  ; 
in  another  place,  or  in  another  sort  of  came, 
the  converse  takes  place:  very  frequenclyt 
where  distance  and  dispersion  are  oomider- 
able,  the  party  in  the  right  is  left  altogeUier 
without  redress,  the  main  ends  of  justioe  bei^ 
sacrificed  altogether,  without  necessity  aad 
yet  without  regret,  to  the  collateral  ends. 

Nowhere  has  the  established  system  of 
procedure  been  grounded  on  any  dirtinct  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  mutnallj  con- 
flicting and  difficultly- reconcilable  mds  of 
justice :  everywhere  have  the  foundatioiis  of 
it  been  laid  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  transmarine  colonief  and  other 
distant  dependencies :  everywhere  at  a  period 
prior  to  the  institution,  or  at  least  to  the 
present  improved  state,  of  the  public  eata- 
blishments  for  the  fiunlitation  of  wittten  cor- 
respondence. 

No  case  so  complicated,  but  that  provisoa 
must  be  made  for  it.  By  n^lect,  the  miadiief 
of  unavoidable  complication  wiU  not  be  le*- 
sened,  much  less  removed,  but  aggravated. 
Happily,  the  cases  of  greatest  complicatioa, 
though  generically  they  make  the  greatest 
figure,  are  individually  much  the  l^st  fre- 
quently exemplified,  f 


t  The  mode  of  receipt  and  extraction  by  wnt- 
ten  correspondence  woold  hardly  have  soMcstcd 
itself  to  a  permi  whose  views  wen  boimded  by 
the  line  that  drcnmscribes  the  range  of  the  Aa> 
man  mode  of  procedure :  it  would  hardly  have 
sttgffested  itself  to  a  mind  wn^f^f^**^^  m^ 
English  practice. 

Under  the  Roman  system,  sndi  as  it  is,  tht 
even,  and  in  general  not  altogether  scanty,  dis- 
ttibution  of  judidal  tribunals  (such  m  they  aie,) 
secures,  on  condition  of  their  oonaent  and  ea- 
operation,  the  faculty  of  performhag  the  elimi- 
nation of  any  individual  by  the  mouth  of  the 
judge^  without  the  necessity  of  the  party*i  mov. 
mg  himself  to  anv  such  distance  from  ms  abode 
as  would  be  productive  of  very  mtf^^^  inooa- 
venience.  In  general,  it  wiU  be  rather  a  mtt 
case  if  there  be  a  dwdling  situated  at  sodi  a 
distance  from  the  nearest  court,  that  a  dm 
might  not  convev  himsdf  thither,  undeifo  his 
examination,  ana  return  home,  within  the  oom. 
pass  of  the  same  day. 

Britain  is  the  country  in  which,  if  not  to  tht 
exclusion  of  every  other,  at  letst  moie  rm^ 
than  in  most  others,  the  idea  of  porformhif  die 
business  of  examination  m  this  recently-iovcBtcd 
(though  less  trastworthy )  mode,  wouU  naumOv 
present  itself,  and  accordingly  has  actually  beco 
exemplified.  In  Britain,  tne  three  metiopotes 
of  the  three  compound  kingdoms  aie,  ea^  of 
them  in  itt  kingdom,  to  many  porpoaes,  theonhr 
scats  of  judicature.  Of  local  jnnadktiooi,  but 
more  particularlv  in  England,  a  defidcncy  ore- 
sents  Itself  to  a  degree  in  any  other  oounHy  »»- 
gether  without  an  example:  die  anpeiior  ne- 
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§  2.  The  case»  particularized. 

The  proposed  deponent  being  in  circum- 
stances in  which  preliminary , interrogation 
vivd  voce  (understand  coram  judice)  is  phy. 
sicaUy  or  prudentially  impracticable,  —  shall 
deposition  ex  $cr{pto,  accompanied  by  inter- 
rogation in  the  same  form,  be  admitted  in  the 
first  instance  ? 

Case  I.  Proposed  respondent,  the  defendant. 

Place  the  proposed  deponent  in  the  station 
of  a  party ;  and  in  the  first  instance  in  that 
of  defendant.* 

The  option  may  here  without  danger  be 
giyen  to  the  plaintiff.  Suppose  the  plaintiff 
in  bona  fides,  the  advantage  of  a  personal  dis- 
cussion with  the  defendant,  in  the  presence 
of  the  judge,  is  too  palpable  to  be  foregone. 
But,  by  the  supposition,  this  advantage  is  not 
obtainable  :  the  residence  of  the  defendant  is 
under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  government, 
and  where  no  such  conference  is  to  be  had. 
In  such  case,  the  option  of  the  plaintiff  lies 
between  justice  on  those  comparatively  dis- 

tropoUtan  tribunals  having,  by  drcumstanoes 
foreign  to  the  present  puipote,  been  enabled 
nearly  to  swallow  up  the  autnority  of  the  inferior 
provincial  ones. 

*  Of  this  nature  is  the  mode  of  procedure,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  in  the  English  equity  court  The 
first  instrument  that  inakes  its  appearance  is 
called  a  bilL  In  this  bill  (in  the  fint  part  of  it, 
called  the  charing  jtaxt)  the  plaintiff,  without 
oath,  deliveis  his  testimony ;  to  which,  it  being 
without  oath,  no  credence  is  given  by  the  judge. 
The  second  part,  called  the  Interrogative  part, 
is  the  instrument  he  is  allowed  to  employ  for  the 
cztxmction  of  the  defendant's  testimony :  which, 
being  delivered  upon  oath,  is  considered  as  having, 
with  certain  limitations,  the  force  of  testimony. 
Such  is  the  mode  of  procedure,  even  if  the  phdn- 
tiff  and  defendant  live  in  the  same  house;  or  if, 
being  attorneys  practising  in  that  same  court, 
they  meet  one  another  in  court  every  day  in  the 
presence  of  the  judge  :~bnt  such,  it  is  evident, 
and  with  somewhat  better  reason,  might  be  the 
practice,  if.  one  or  both  residing  out  of  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  court,  the  relative  situation  of 
the  parties  were  at  the  antipodes. 

No  man  was  ever  absura  enough  to  imagine 
that  interroffation,  with  three  months  time  to 
prepare  (with  the  assistance  of  professional  ac- 
oomplioes)  a  lying  or  evasive  answer, — that  this 
node  of  collection  by  itself  was  of  a  nature  to 
afford  a  better  security  for  the  extraction  of  the 
truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  from  the  bosom  of  a 
deponent  urged  by  interest  to  keep  it  back,  than 
CYaminatioo  vivd  voce^  with  subsequent  allow. 
anee  of  time  for  recollection  in  case  of  need  (and 
not  otherwises) 

But,  by  interrcMiation  vnA  voee^  that  is,  by 
the  extraction  of  the  tnith,  and  the  whole  truth, 
with  the  least  quantity  posssible  of  delay,  vexa- 
tion  and  expense,  no  other  end  would  have  been 
answered  than  the  ends  of  justice.  The  only 
ends  that  have  ever  really  been  arrived  at  in  the 
development  of  this  or  any  other  branch  of  tech- 
nical judicature,  the  extorting  money  from  suit- 
tots  on  pretence  of  sdminlstcnng  justice,  would 
have  beien  relinquished  by  it 


advantageous  terms,  or  no  jastice  at  all.  Be- 
tween ^is  extraordinary  liiode,  and  the  or- 
dinary mode  by  confrontation  coram  Judice, 
the  difference  is  altogether  to  the  advantage 
of  the  defendant 

In  this  case,  two  obvious  duties  present 
themselves  to  the  judge ;  at  least,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  residence  of  the  plaintiff  is 
within  the  geographical  limits  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  plaintiff  making  his  appearance  in 
court,  the  judge  receives  his  spontaneous  tes- 
timony, interposing  such  questions  as  appear 
requisite  for  the  correction  and  completion 
of  it. 

If,  on  this  occasion,  the  assistance  of  a  pro- 
fessional advocatef  be  admitted,  in  this  case 
the  testimony  may  as  well  be  previously  di- 
gested in  the  form  of  a  ready- written  depo-' 
sition,  annexed  to  the  instrument  of  demand, 
of  which  it  presents  the  grounds.  But  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  other,  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  plaintiff,  and  his  personal  interrogation 
by  the  judge,  are  securities  not  to  be  dispensed 
with. 

2.  If  the  judge,  on  hearing  the  case  thus 
stated  on  one  side,  thinks  fit  to  subject  the 
proposed  defendant  to  the  obligation  of  stand- 
ing in  that  character,  and  putting  in  an  answer 
in  consequence, — then  comes  the  drawing  up 
the  tenor  of  the  instrument  of  interrogation. 
If  there  be  no  advocate,  this  will  be  work 
for  the  judge,  and  may  be  performed  on  the 
spot :  if  there  be  an  advocate,  it  will  be  work 
for  the  advocate.  But  at  any  rate,  carrying 
with  it  the  authority  of  the  judge,  it  must 
have  the  fiat  of  the  judge ;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  his  should  be  the  person  in  which  it 
speaks. 

Another  option  that  in  this  case  may  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  plaintiff,  is,  — 
where  the  case  happens  to  afford  extraneous 
testimony  on  his  side, — whether  to  collect  it 
or  no :  and,  when  collected,  whether  to  com- 
municate it  or  no  to  the  defendant,  in  such 
manner  as  that  it  may  reach  his  cognizance 
before  his  answer  to  the  instrument  of  inter- 
rogation has  passed  out  of  his  hands.  If  any 
part  of  such  extraneous  testimony  runs  coun- 


i>  Few  cases  present  themselves  as  more  pro- 
per than  this,  for  imposing  on  the  party  the 
obli^tion  of  recurring  to  the  assistance  of  a  pro- 
fessional advocate. 

An  indispensable  exception  is,  indigence  on 
the  part  of  the  plainitff— indigence,  ami  conse- 
quent inability  to  engage  the  assistance  of  •  an 
advocate :  but  if  there  be  a  professional  advo- 
cate employed  by  government  for  managing  the 
causes  of  indigent  plaintiA  (an  arrangement 
which  seems  to  require  a  correspondent  officer 
for  the  assistance  of  indigent  defendants,)  this 
function  will  fidl  with  more  propriety  to  their 
shares  respectively,  than  to  that  of  the  judge. 
Paper  (on  this  as  on  all  other  occasions,)  appro- 
priate promulgation  paper,  as  of  course. — See 
thenejptBook.  [SttVoi  IV.  p.  dS4,  et eeg.] 
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ter  to  the  testimony  contained  in  hia  instru- 
ment of  response,  it  may  perhaps  be  necessary 
that  he  should  receiye  communication  of  it, 
and  have  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  it,  and 
making  observations  on  it,  before  a  decision 
is  pronounced  to  his  prejudice.  But  as  to  the 
seeingany  extraneous  evidence,  before  his  own 
is  delivered  in  the  first  instance,  —  this  (as 
already  explained)  is  a  sort  of  information, 
which  to  a  mendaciously-disposed  witness  may 
be  eminently  subservient,  but  which  to  a  vera- 
cious witness  can  scarcely  be  of  use. 

Another  point  to  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  judge,  may  be,  whether,  on  the  ground 
of  the  plaintiflPs  testimony  thus  scrutinized, 
(supported  or  unsupported  by  extraneous  evi- 
aence,)  provisional  arrangements  shall  or  shall 
not  be  taken  for  securing  the  forthcomingness 
of  the  subject-matter  in  dispute,  and  preserv- 
ing it  against  irreparable  damage :  the  whole, 
on  condition  of  the  plaintiff's  giving  adequate 
security  for  eventual  restitutio  ad  integrum. 

Case  II.  Proposed  respondent,  the  plaintiC 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  respondent  to  be 
the  plaintiff  in  the  cause :  he  having  obtained 
the  judge's  fiat  for  the  interrogation  of  the 
defendant,  as  above. 

In  this  stat-e  of  things,  the  plaintiff  stands 
upon  ground  very  different  from  that  of  the 
defendant.  Against  the  defendant,  the  dis- 
advantageous mode  of  proceeding,  the  inter- 
rogation ex  scriptOf  has  been  embraced  by  the 
pliuntiff —  embraced  by  him  under  t-he  pres- 
sure of  necessity,  the  defendant  being  out  of 
the  way  of  being  reached  by  any  other  mode. 
But  the  plaintiff  himself  rby  the  supposition) 
the  person  of  the  plaintiff  himself,  is  within 
the  reach  of  the  judge — of  the  very  judge  by 
whose  authority,  at  the  instance  of  him  the 
plaintiff,  and  on  the  ground  of  his  vivd  voce 
deposition,  the  instrument  of  interrogation 
was  just  addressed  to  the  defendant  With- 
out sufficient  assurance  of  his  eventual  forth- 
comingness for  the  purpose  of  justiciability 
(vivd  voce  interrogability  included,)  the  fiat 
of  the  judge  will  not  have  been  given.  Two 
modes  of  interrogation  accordingly  present 
themselves  for  the  option  of  the  defendant : 
1 .  Interrogarion  ex  scripto,  interrogation  in 
the  same  mode  in  which  he  himself  has  been 
interrogated ;  2.  Interrogation  vivd  voce,  by 
the  mouth  of  an  agent,  non-professional  or 
professional,  appointed  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

That  he  should  embrace  the  makeshift 
mode,  when  the  ordinary  and  more  advan- 
tageous mode  is  open  to  him,  will  be  seen 
not  to  be  in  the  natural  and  ordinary  course 
of  things :  the  rather,  when  it  is  considered, 
that,  even  after  the  vivd  voce  interrogation, 
the  scriptural  mode  (if  in  the  judgment  of 
his  proxy  the  deUy  given  by  it  should  ap- 
pear  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
plaintiff  respondent  any  such  time  as  may  be 


necanary  for  recollection),  will  still  be  ofwa 
to  him. 

Case  IIL  Proposed  respondent^  an  extxm- 
neous  witness. 

In  the  case  of  an  extraneous  witness,  tW 
propriety  of  admitting  this  mode  of  interro- 
gation stands  upon  very  different  gronadt. 

Suppose,  indeed,  bonafidet,  and  absolute 
impartiality — this  mode  will  (in  this  as  is 
other  cases)  be  not  merely  equal,  but,  prefer- 
able, to  the  vivd  voce  moide :  but  (except  u 
the  case  of  official  evidence  *)  to  ground  ar- 
rangements upon  any  such  presumption  woold 
be  sufficient  to  lay  all  rights  whatsoever  at 
the  mercy  of  dishonest  plaintiffs  or  defend- 
ants supported  by  mendacious  witnesses.  A 
security  which  is  good  only  against  bomajidea^ 
is  good  only  in  the  case  in  vrhich  it  is  leot 
wanted,  —  which  affords  the  least  demaad 
for  it. 

Witnesses  being  at  every  man's  choice,  so 
it  be  their  choice  to  appear  in  that  character, 
— and  witnesses  who,  in  the  case  of  men- 
dacity, have  by  the  suppontion  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  power  of  the  judge;  a  man  who 
should  propose  to  himself  a  plan  of  conquest 
to  be  earried  into  effect  by  the  power  of  ^e 
law,  would  have  the  whole  world  to  range 
in,  in  quest  of  felse  witnesses.  The  only 
caution  necessary  in  this  case  would  be,  not 
to  set  a  witness  to  speak  in  the  character  of 
a  percipient  witness  to  a  transaction,  the 
scene  of  which  lay  in  a  place  at  which  it  were 
notoriously  impossible  he  ^ould  have  I 
present  at  that  moment  of  time. 

A  merchant  in  London,  with  the 
ance  of  two  or  three  correspondents  in  Paris, 
ready  to  depose  ex  acriptoin  the  character  of 
extraneous  witnesses,  might  proye  felse  debts 
to  any  amount  upon  any  number  of  person 
in  London.  A  person  in  Paris,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  two  or  three  persons  in  London, 
might  prove  false  debts  to  any  amount  upon 
any  number  of  persons  in  Paris. 

Perilous  ss  this  state  of  things  would  he 
to  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice,  ~  is  not 
a  state  of  things  still  more  perilous  (it  may 
be  asked)  actually  exemplified  in  England, 
and  in  every  day*s  practice  ?  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  sort  of  suit  called  a  petition  in  a 
matter  of  bankruptcy,  are  not  debts  to  say 
amount  proved  by  a  stiU  less  tmstworthy 
species  of  evidence,  by  ready-written  affida- 
vits— by  depositions  ex  ecripto,  altogether 
exempt  from  the  check  of  adverse  interro- 
gation? 

Yes :  and  had  the  matter  rested  upon  the 
wisdom  and  probity  of  the  unprofessional 
framers  of  this  branch  of  jurisprudential  law, 
the  mischief  would  long  ago  have  been  feH 
in  its  full  force ;  and,  on  this  as  cm  so  many 
other  occasions,  society,  if  preserved  (ss  of 
course  it  would  have  been)  from  perdition. 


•  See  Book  IV.  Preappointed;  Chap.  VIL 
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would  liave  been  indebted  for  its  preserva- 
tion to  the  interposition  of  the  legislature. 
But,  against  a  danger  which  (unless  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  extension  and  increase  to 
it)  has  never  been  thought  of,  a  barrier  has 
all  along  been  opposed  by  an  arrangement 
which,  in  this  point  of  view,  seems  to  have 
been  as  little  thought  of.  An  affidavit  to  be 
made  use  of  in  a  court  in  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  presides,  must  have  been  sworn 
to,  either  at  an  office  in  the  district  of  the 
metropolis,  or  (if  out  of  that  dbtrict)  before 
some  person  having  a  standing  commission 
from  the  Chancellor  for  administering  oaths 
ou  occasions  of  that  description.  The  only 
sort  of  person  to  whom  commissions  of  this 
sort  are  usually  granted,  is  an  attorney,  whose 
rendence  is  in  some  part  or  other  of  that 
part  of  the  united  kingdom  called  England. 
And  thus,  and  thus  only,  it  happens,  that 
testimony,  delivered  in  so  eminently  untrust- 
worthy a  shape,  can  seldom  issue  but  from  a 
person  ultimateljr  amenable  (viz.  by  a  prose- 
cution as  for  perjury)  to  English  judicature. 
But  where  it  happens  that,  after  having  on 
an  occasion  of  this  sort  sworn  to  an  affidavit, 
a  person  disposed  by  character  to  lend  him- 
self to  a  scheme  of  depredation  finds  soon 
sfterwards  occasion  to  quit  the  country,  —  or 
meets  with  an  employer  who  makes  it  worth 
his  while,  after  rendering  a  service  of  this  sort, 
to  quit  the  country  on  purpose,  —  the  acci- 
dental barrier  above  mentioned  yields,  it  is 
evident,  no  opposition  to  the  scheme :  and 
the  mischief  above  mentioned  as  attached  to 
the  proposed  arrangement,  hangs  in  full  force 
orer  the  existing  state  of  things. 

By  these  ol»ervations,  it  will  probably 
have  been  made  sufficiently  apparent,  what 
certain  and  extensive  ruin  might  be  the  con- 
fequence,  if  it  were  made  obligatory  upon  the 
judge  to  regulate  his  decision  by  testimony 
thus  circumstanced.  On  the  other  hand,  — 
when  the  symptoms  of  untrustworthiness  at- 
tached to  evidence  of  this  description  are 
<^  pointed  out,  and  placed  in  full  day- 
light, there  seems  not  any  sufficient  reason 
^^Jt  on  the  mere  score  of  security  against 
deception,  a  peremptory  exclusion  should  be 
put,  in  this  case,  any  more  than  in  any  other, 
upon  any  information  that  can  bear  the  name 
of  eridence. 

Frequent  as  mendacity  is,  it  is  not  yet 
^^te  so  frequent,  let  us  hope,  as  truth :  and 
« this  propc«ition  be  not  the  reverse  of  true, 
how  unfevourable  to  the  interests  of  truth 
Md  justice  a  peremptory  exclusion  put  upon 
this  sort  of  evidence  would  be,  seems  suffi- 
ciently manifest. 

Instances  will  not  unfrequently  present 
themselves  (especially  among  persons  in  the 
n»erctntile  line)  m  which  a  person  altogether 
and  for  ever  out  of  the  reach  and  power  of 
the  court  may,  in  the  character  of  an  extra- 
VoL.  VI. 


neous  witness,  possess  in  equal  degree  the 
confidence  of  both  parties.  An  instance  still 
more  frequent  will  be,  that,  after  a  witness 
thus  circumstanced  has  delivered  his  testi- 
mony, the  party  to  whose  disadvantage,  it 
operates  will  not  only  in  bis  own  mind  give 
credit  to  it, — but,  when  with  judicial  solem- 
nity called  upon  to  say  whether  he  does  or 
does  not,  will  by  general  probity  of  character, 
or  at  least  by  the  sentiment  of  shame,  be 
deterred  from  answering  in  the  negative. 

On  this  footing  stands  the  danger  to  the 
interests  of  truth,  in  the  case  where  the  side 
on  which  the  proposed  species  of  evidence  is 
proposed  to  be  adduced,  is  the  piaintifTs  side. 
Placed  on  the  opposite  side,  the  danger,  in 
other  respects  the  same,  will  be  apt  to  pre- 
sent itself,  at  least  to  a  first  glance,  as  not 
rising  to  equal  magnitude.  In  the  character 
of  plaintiff,  —  give  to  a'  person  disposed  to 
depredation  a  full  assurance  of  success,  — 
the  number  of  such  predatory  enterprises  that 
will  of  course  be  engaged  in,  is  plainly  infi- 
nite. But  the  number  of  defendants,  it  may 
be  added,  is  limited  by  the  number  of  plain- 
tiff :  which  being  the  case,  the  number  of 
defences,  of  maid  fide  defences,  constructed 
upon  the  ground  of  the  species  of  fraud  in 
question,  can  never  exceed,  nor  so  much  as 
equal,  the  number  of  bond  fide  demands. 

On  a  more  attentive  consideration,  the 
primd  facie  inequality,  though  perhaps  it  will 
not  vanish  altogether,  will,  however,  lose 
much  of  its  magnitude.  Various  and  many 
are  the  cases  in  which  the  station  of  de- 
fendant and  that  of  plaintiff  will  present 
themselves  as  being  equally  capable  of  being 
occupied  in  the  prosecution  of  a  plan  of  dis- 
honest enterprise  looking  to  mendacity  for 
its  support.  At  one  time,  the  power  of  the 
judge  will  present  itself  to  the  adventurer  as  - 
an  instrument  sine  qud  non  for  putting  him  in 
possession  of  the  object  of  his  concupiscence : 
and  then  it  is,  that  the  side  he  possesses  him- 
self of  is  the  plaintiff's  side.  At  another 
time,  either  force  or  fraud  in  some  other 
shape  will  present  itself  as  the  more  eligible 
resource: — in  this  case  he  will  put  himself 
in  possession  of  the  object  without  any  help 
from  the  judicial  power,  trusting  to  his  plan 
of  testimonial  mendacity  for  the  continuance 
of  the  advantage:  and  then  it  is,  that  having 
so  done,  he  will  stand  at  his  ease,  ready  to 
act  in  the  station  of  defendant,  should  the 
time  arrive. 

§  3.  Should  testimony  extracted  by  epistolary 
interrogation  be  deemed  of  itself  sufficient 
to  ground  a  decision  f 

In  this  case,  the  party  against  whom  it  is 
most  natural  that  the  testimony  should  ope- 
rate, stands  deprived  of  the  use  of  counter- 
interrogation  applied  in  its  most  searching 
and  efficacious  mode. 

£e 
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That  testimony  extracted  io  this  inferior 
mode  ghoold  be  admitted,  even  when  there 
18  no  possibility  of  its  being  encountered  by 
testimony  extracted  in  the  superior  and  more 
searching  mode  from  the  same  soaroe,  is  what 
has  already  been  observed. 

If  admitted,  in  drcumstanees  where,  phy- 
sically or  prudentially  speaking,  the  enconn- 
tering  it  with  testimony  extracted  from  the 
same  source  in  the  more  searching  mode  is 
not  practicable. — shall  it  be  regarded  as  suffi- 
cient to  grouna  a  decision  on  that  side,  when 
and  although  unsupported  by  testimony  ex- 
tracted in  that  best  mode  from  any  other 
source? 

The  proper  answer  will,  in  both  instances, 
depend  upon  the  importance  of  the  suit :  and 
of  importance  the  most  prominent  criterion 
(though,  without  ulterior  distinction,  by  no 
means  a  determinate  one)  is  the  distinction 
indicated  by  the  words  penai  and  civil,  in  the 
sense  in  which  civil  is  used  as  synonymous 
to  non-penal. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  the  possi- 
bility of  a  deciaon  grounded  on  such  evi- 
dence, if  to  the  prejudice  of  the  defendant's 
side,  might  be  productive  of  such  a  degree 
of  alarm  as  it  might  be  found  eligible  to  ob- 
viate.   Such  are — 

1.  Criminal  causes  in  general,  of  that  class 
which,  the  offence  not  striking  against  any 
one  individual  more  than  another,  would  na- 
turally have  government  itself  for  its  prose- 
cutor, by  the  instrumentality  of  some  public 
officer  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Offences 
against  the  authority  of  the  government — of- 
fences against  justice  (and  not  affecting  indi- 
viduals)— ofibnces  agamst  the  revenue — may 
serve  as  examples. 

2.  Even  in  the  case  of  those  offences  which, 
though  striking  in  the  first  instance  only 
against  a  determinate  individual,  are  (in  con- 
sideration of  the  magnitude  of  the  mischief 
with  which  they  are  pregnant)  marked  out 
as  objects  for  punishment,  in  addition  to  the 
burthen  of  satisfaction — the  mischief  of  mis- 
dedsion,  in  case  of  injustice,  to  the  defen- 
dant's side,  may  still  appear  too  formidable 
to  justify  the  leaving  men  exposed  to  suffer 
punishment  on  the  ground  of  such  nntrust- 
worthy  evidence. 

Even  in  any  the  most  trifling  class  of  cases, 
supposing  the  decision  of  the  judge  bound  by 
the  evidence  (or,  though  not  so  bound,  sup- 
posing him  not  sufficiently  upon  his  guard,) 
the  mischief  that  might  be  done  b^  the  tes- 
timony of  expatriated  and  unjusticiable  wit- 
nesses might  be  boundless. 

But  (as  will  be  shown  in  its  proper  place*) 
it  is  contrary  to  justice,  that,  by  a  mass  of 
evidence  of  any  description  or  to  any  amount. 


•  Book  IX.  Exclusion;  PartVL  Ditguued; 
Chap.  IV.  Conclusive. 


dedsion  should  in  any  case  be  forced; 
as  to  the  judge's  being  upon  his  guard  agi 
weak  evidence,  it  is  no  more  than  wlat  he 
ought  to  be  in  every  case :  and  evidenee  tdm 
complexion  beyond  compariaon  weaker  tfaaa 
this  ever  can  be,  is  under  every  system  re- 
ceived without  scrapie  and  witkovt  i«c<i« 
venienoe.t 

Of  the  heap  of  blind  and  niis<^ievoiB  ex- 
dusionary  rules,  whicb  in  every  syttem  d 
procedure  are  set  in  array  against  justiee,  oae 
mishief  is, — that  testimony  to  sucb  a  degree 
deserving  of  confidence,  that  the  party  agaoBt 
whom  it  would  operate  would,  througli  cob- 
scionsness  of  its  trustworthiness,  be  aahamed 
to  declare  any  distrust,  is  neverUideBs,  oa 
his  application  (or  even  without  his  ap^tea- 
tion,)  by  the  wayward  seal  of  the  judge,  aeC 
aside.  Such  would  be  the  consequence,  if  tfce 
impracticability  of  subjecting  &e  tattitDtrnj 
of  the  witness  to  the  test  of  counter-iBtcrrD- 
gation  in  the  oral  mode,  were  cstabliahed  m 
the  character  of  a  peremptory  bar  to  tlie  re- 
ception of  it. 

§  4.  Epistolary  interrojfoti&m  shomld  mat  aSmi 
the  door  upon  subsequent  eaamimmtiom  viva 


A  person  deposing  (whether  spentaneonriy 
or  ex  interrogato)  in  the  way  of  written  cor- 
respondence— ought  be  to  remain  liaUe,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  judge,  to  be  examhied 
vivA  voce? 

He  ought. — Reason:  That,  while  depevng^ 
under  this  less  dose  scrutiny,  his  testinoBy 
may  be  the  more  effectually  confined  within 
the  pale  of  truth,  by  the  prospect  of  beii^ 
subjected,  upon  occasion,  to  the  still  closer 
scrutiny. 

This  prospect  may  be  expected  to  bave 
upon  the  mind  an  effect  not  much  inlerior 
to  the  thing  itself.  The  inconveniences,  the 
consideration  of  which  gave  birth,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  final  cause,  to  the  sulwtitatiea 
of  the  less  effident  security  for  truth  to  the 
more  effident,  are  in  so  fer  avoided ;  at  Ibe 
same  time  that  the  advantage  lo^ed  for  from 
the  more  effident  security,  may  frequently, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  be  obtained.} 


t  See  Book  V.  CireumstanHal :  and  Book 
VI.  Makethi/t 

i  In  the  British  govenuneBt,  in  the  iniiinii 
of  some  of  the  taxes  imposed  of  Use  jems  nen 
income,  this  exemplification  of  the  maxim  J«r- 
tiier  in  re,  tuaviterininodo^ has  been  employed, 
and  apparently  with  very  good  effect.  Adepo- 
sition,  expressive  of  the  particulars  of  a  nian*s 
incom^  was  rtodved  fmi  him,  accoidiqg  to  a 
prescribed  form,  in  the  way  of  written  com. 
spondence,  power  bdng  at  tAe  same  time  given 
for  examining  him  on  the  subject,  if  tiioa|riK 
necessary,  vivd  voce^  in  the  first  ^"t^wit,  npon 
oath.  Under  this  power  the  usage  has  been  to 
perferm  the  exanunation  fai  tibe  first  instance 
without  the  adndniBtiation  of  the  oath;  it  being 
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The  employira  in  the  first  instanee  tbe  less 
trustworthy  and  efficient,  but  at  the  same 
tinoe  lest  dilatoiy,  vexatious,  and  expensive, 
mode  of  scrutiny,  b  a  sort  of  experiment,  the 
object  of  wfaidi  is  to  save  the  qeantiiy  of 
ineonTesience  which,  in  the  shape  of  delay, 
Texatiofi,  and  expense,  vould,  under  the  dr- 
caBostaaces  of  the  case  (drcumstanced  as  the 
persons  concerned  are,  with  relation  to  each 
other,  in  respect  of  local  distance,)  be  in- 
separable fi'om  the  employment  of  the  more 
treat  worthy  mode.  Does  the  experiment  fell? 
thai,  anless  the  more  trustworthv  mode  be 
employed  in  demur  retort,  misdedsioD,  fiulure 
of  jostiee,  or  positive  injustice,  must  be  the 
conaeqnence. 

The  mischief  of  the  fiulure  of  justice,  or 
positive  injustice,  being  given, — the  eompa- 
rative  digibihty,  as  between  one  mode  and 
another,  depends  upon  the  magnitude  of  the 
ooUaterml  inconvenience.  But  if,  on  the  oc- 
casioa  of  the  inv^tigation,  an  act  of  menda- 
dt J,  an  act  of  perjury,  comes  to  have  been 
comnoitted,  — here  comes  a  fresh  offence,  the 
impunity  dT  whidi  (were  the  offence  to  prove 
suoeeesful)  would  be  to  be  added  to  the  ori- 
ginal injustice.  A  mass  of  collateral  incon- 
vemence,  which  would  not  have  been  worth 
producing  for  ^e  sake  of  rectifying  the  ori- 
ginal injustice,  may  now  be  worth  incurring, 
when,  in  addition  to  the  redressing  of  the  ori- 
ginal injustice,  comes  the  benefit  to  be  reaped 
from  the  punishment  of  the  incidental  crime. 
Were  even  the  mode  of  examination  by  written 
correspondence  out  of  the  question, — to  fetch 
a  nan  from  a  place  at  the  distance  of  a  month's 
journey,  to  decide  a  dispute  relative  to  the 
vahie  of  a  week's  labour,  would  hardly  be 
worth  the  while.  But  the  account  of  profit 
aad  loss  wears  a  very  different  face,  when, 
to  the  rendering  of  justice  in  the  original  dis- 
pute, comes  to  be  added  the  benefit  of  strip- 
|Hng  of  its  neferious  profit  so  misdiievons  a 
crime  as  perjury. 

The  door  oi^^  not  to  be  shut  against  the 
employment  (when  neediid)  of  both  modes, 
alternately  and  repeatedly,  in  any  order. 

Reason,  as  above:  As  a  necessary  secu- 
rity against  incorrectness  or  incompleteness, 
and  thence  against  misdedsion,  in  certain 


To  the  demand  which,  in  some  cases,  will 


andemaod  at  the  same  time,  that,  should  it  ap- 
pear necessary,  the.oath  may  be  administered  at 
anytime.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  appre- 
benaioo  of  the  oath  {there  seems  reason  to  befieve) 
may  in  general  have  exercised  an  influence  not 
nwteifaUy  Inferior  in  effect  to  the  oath  itself. 
For,  In  case  of  vrsvioos  mendacity  or  evasion, 
nosooaer  woald  fheaalh  have  been  administered, 
than,  upon  a  repetition  of  the  exammation  with 
the  assistanoe  of  that  sanction,  the  delinquent 
would  be  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  risicing 
the  future  consrauences  of  peijury,  or  exposing 
htmsrif  CO  immediate  shame; 


present  itself  for  the  repeated  examination 
of  the  same  person,  and  even  in  a  certain 
sense  to  the  same  fitcts,  there  are  no  uniform 
and  certain  limits. 

The  demand  which,  after  vivd  voce  exami- 
nation, may  present  itself  for  ready-written 
deposition,  has  already  been  brought  to  view. 
But  there  is  no  sort  of  writing — no  sort  of 
written  testimony,  to  which  it  may  not  hap- 
pen to  require  explanation,  and  that  (as  al- 
ready observed)  ultimately  byword  of  mouth : 
whidi  is  as  much  as  to  say,  by  vivd  voce 
examination :  and  in  this  case  (as  well  as  so 
many  others  whidi  frequently  occur,)  to  the 
sort  of  alternation  and  repetition  here  in  ques- 
tion there  are  evidently  no  certain  limits. 

1.  The  testimony  of  Primus  has  been  re- 
ceived. Comes  Secundus,  and  gives  a  testK 
mony  whidi  seems  difficultly,  if  at  all,  recon- 
cilable with  that  of  Primus:  for  explanation, 
it  seems  necessary  that  Primus  be  re-exa- 
mined. By  confrontation,  the  doubt  might 
have  been  cleared  up;  the  two  conflicting  tes- 
timonies reconciled,  or  the  truth  of  one  of 
them,  and  the  fidsityof  the  other,  established. 
But,  by  the  supposition,  such  confrontation, 
— that  is,  the  appearance  of  both  in  the  pre- 
sence of  each  other  and  of  the  judge,  —  is 
either  physically  or  prudentiaUy  (as  yet  at 
least)  impracticable. 

2.  Primus  and  Secundus  have  or  have  not 
been  confronted  as  above.  Bui,  since  that 
time,  Tertios,  another  witness,  with  or  with- 
out an  article  of  written  evidence  or  an  article 
of  real  evidence  in  his  possession,  has  been 
discovered.  Hence  demand  for  explanation — 
further  demand  for  examination  at  the  hands 
oi  Primus,  and  perhaps  of  Secundus. 

To  the  chain  of  these  oontingtocies  there 
is  evidently  no  determinate  assignable  end. 

Observation.  In  respect  of  the  possible 
length  of  delay,  vexation,  and  expense,  the 
prospect  just  given  may  be  apt  at  first  sight 
to  appear  formidable.  But,  whatever  it  be, 
it  is  produced  by  the  nature  of  things ;  and, 
whatever  it  be,  it  requires  to  be  provided  for. 
It  is  produced  by  the  nature  of  things,  and 
not  by  any  particular  system  of  procedure ; 
much  less  by  the  natural  system,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  technical, — the  technical, 
by  which  such  an  enormous  load  of  fiu^tious 
and  unnatural  complication  has  everywhere 
been  produced. 

To  whomsoever  else  the  view  may  present 
itself  as  formidable, — to  the  eye  of  an  Eng- 
lish lawyer  there  is  nothing  in  it,  which,  with 
anything  like  consistency,  he  cah  find  any 
pretence  for  being  startled  at.  Twice,  three 
times,  four  times  over,  under  his  system,  we 
shall  see  the  testimony  of  the  same  individual 
received  to  the  same  fiicts ;  and  this  not  on 
account  of  any  particular  demand  that  there 
is  for  it,  any  demand  presented  by  the  parti- 
I  cular  nature  of  the  case,  but  because  (witk- 
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out  regard  to  tbe  demand)  sudi  baa  been  tbe 
practice  in  tbis  or  tbat  sort  of  saits,  of  wbicb 
the  plaintiff  sometimes  has  not  the  choice. 
In  one  individual  instance  out  of  ten,  this 
reiteration  may  perhaps  have  its  use  (vis.  as 
a  security  against  mbdecision :)  it  is  accord^ 
ingly  employed  in  tbe  other  nine,  in  which 
it  is  useless,  and  where  delay,  vexation,  and 
expense,  are  the  fruit,  and  the  only  fruit,  of 
it. 

§  5.  Inconaruittes  of  English  law  in  regard  to 
the  application  of  epistolary  interrogation. 

As  to  tbe  form  of  testimony,  we  have  seen 
that  which,  wherever  practicable,  viz.  as  well 
prudentially  as  physically,  is  the  most  eligible; 
viz.  tbe  vivA  voce  form,  subject  to  cross- 
examination,  and  fixed  by  writing  as  it  issues. 
We  have  seen  at  the  same  time,  that,  in  this 
form,  cases  are  not  >vanting  in  which,  either 
in  the  physical  or  the  prudential  sense,  it  is 
not  practicable:  tbe  impracticability  being,  in 
either  case,  either  temporary  or  definitive,  as 
the  case  may  be.  In  tbe  case  where,  in  either 
sense,  the  obtainment  of  the  best  species  of 
testimony  is  impracticable, — and  in  such  case, 
whether  tbe  bar  be  but  temporary  or  perpe- 
tual, —  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  another, 
wbicb  of  course  ought  to  be  the  next  best 
mode.  Lastly,  we  have  seen  what  is  this  next 
best  mode ;  viz.  examination  in  writing,  or 
delivery  in  writing  subject  to  examination  in 
writing,  in  the  way  of  written  correspond- 
ence. 

Another  thing  that  either  has  been  observed 
already,  or  (if  not)  will  naturally  be  assented 
to  as  soon  as  mentioned,  is,  that  in  the  just- 
mentioned  scale  of  eligibility  no  variation  can 
be  produced  by  any  variation  in  the  relative 
quality  of  the  examinee — by  any  relation  it 
can  have  happened  to  him  to  bear  to  the  cause ; 
whether,  for  example,  that  of  an  extraneous 
witness,  or  that  of  a  party  (whether  plaintiff 
or  defendant)  in  the  suit.  Setting  aside  tiie 
associations  produced  by  habit — the  preju- 
dices which  never  fail  to  grow  out  of  existing 
institutions, — what  could  appear  more  capri- 
cious or  absurd  than  to  say,  In  the  case  where 
the  deponent  is  a  party,  tbe  examination  (if 
any)  shall  be  performed  in  the  way  of  written 
correspondence;  and  this  although  he  be  dose 
at  hand,  ready  to  be  examined  vivd  voce  ;  — 
in  the  case  where  tbe  examinee  is  an  extra- 
neous witness,  be  shall  never  be  examined  in 
the  way  of  Mrritten  correspondence.  If  provi- 
sion has  been  made  by  law  for  the  examining 
him  in  the  vivd  voce  way,  so  be  it;  if  not,  he 
never  shall  be  examined  at  all  1 

This  absurdity — this  inconsist-ency  —  tbis 
source  of  palpable  injustice,  is  on  tbe  list  of 
those  absurdities,  inconsistendes,  and  sources 
of  injustice,  which  never  cease  to  be  contem- 
plated with  such  imperturbable  complacency 
by  English  judges. 


In  common-law  procedure,  in  ones  act 
penal,  no  party  (on  which  side  soever  of  liic 
cause  he  stands)  can  depose  or  be  exaauBed 
in  either  mode.  Jn  equity  procedure,  the 
plaintiff  cannot,  in  either  mode :  the  defen- 
dant may  be,  and  indeed  cannot  but  be,  in  oae 
mode ;  but  it  cannot  be  any  other  tbaa  At 
ready. written  mode.  To  perform  sock  exa- 
'mination  is  the  function  oif  the  bill,  as  it  is 
called — the  instrument  with  whidi  the  suit 
commences. 

You  have  agreed  with  Fundarins  fior  a  pieee 
of  land,  which  he  was  to  sell  or  let  to  yoa; 
but  it  was  with  an  agent  of  his,  and  not  tbe 
prindpal,  that  the  business  was  all  aloag 
transacted :  except  firom  the  report  made  to 
him  by  his  agent,  the  prindpal  knows  Ba- 
thing of  the  matter.  What  says  eqvitj  to 
this  ? — English  equity  ?  The  princtpal,  who 
knows  notibing  about  the  matter, — bim  it 
forces  you  to  examine  in  the  first  instance ; 
tbe  agent,  who  knows  everything, — hinn,  ia 
tbe  first  instance,  it  does  not  auSsr  job  to 
examine. 

Not  that,  in  tbe  case  of  an  extraneous  wit- 
ness, deposition  in  the  ready-vrritten  fora  is 
uniformly  prohibited.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
in  most  abundant  use.  In  use — but  opon 
what  terms?  Upon  these  terms,  vix.  that  ike 
test  and  security  of  cross-examination  be  not 
applied  to  it.  So  this  check  to  incofopleto- 
ness,  incorrectness,  temerity,  and  mendadty, 
be  but  out  of  the  way,  judges  (En^iah  judges) 
are  never  tired  of  hearing  it :  amoog  peca- 
niary  causes,  those  of  the  higfaest  importaaee 
are  every  day  dedded  upon  this  unaeratiBtied 
evidence  and  no  other. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that,  in  the  reeepiioB 
given  to  this  spedesof  evidence,  prndeatial  ia- 
practicability — inconvenience  to  any  an¥iBni 
in  tbe  shape  of  delay,  vexation,  and  expense 
—  has  had  any  the  smallest  inlluenoe.  Tbe 
witness  may  be  actually  in  court  under  their 
eye ;  if  it  be  a  case  for  affidavit  work,  tbcy 
are  better  taught  than  to  hear  him  opeo  his 
lips  upon  the  subject,  much  more  so  thaa  to 
put  a  question  to  him,  or  suffer  a  question 
to  be  put  to  him  by  anybody  else.  Practiee 
forbids  it — forbids  it  in  those  regions  where 
reason  is  a  pigmy,  practice  a  Colossus.  Be  the 
man  who  he  may,  be  he  where  he  may,  tbe 
examining  him  cannot  (it  is  evident,)  unle« 
by  fiictitious  institution,  be  dogged  by  any 
greater  mass  of  expense,  vexation,  and  dday, 
in  the  case  of  his  bdng  an  extraneous  wit- 
ness, than  in  the  case  of  his  being  a  party  to 
the  cause. 

The  inferior,  the  less  trustworthy,  waode, 
is  admitted ;  but  on  condition  that  nodiiflf 
be  done  by  which  its  untrustworthiness  Bay- 
be  mitigated :  —  admitted,  and  that  to  tko 
exdusion  of  the  mode  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  tiie  most  trustworthy ;  and  in 
cases  where  the  excess  of  expense,  vexation. 
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•nd  dday,  is  on  the  tide  of  the  least  trust- 
worthy mode.* 

For  illustration's  sake,  apply  to  vivd  voce 
deposition  this  exemption  frioin  adverse  scru- 
tiny, and  observe  the  consequences.  In  the 
sunshine  of  a  trial  by  jury,  or  in  the  darkness 
of  an  examiner's  office,  suppose  an  extraneous 
witness  produced  to  tell  lus  story,  and  telling 
it  accordingly —  no  man  living  being  allowed 
to  put  a  single  question  to  him — neither  the 
examining  derk  at  the  office,  the  invoking 
party,  the  adverse  party,  nor  the  judge  at  the 
trial; — the  absurdity  being  without  a  prece- 
dent, or  nearly  so,  in  English  law,  the  ima- 
gination of  an  English  lawyer  starts  at  it. — 
Instead  of  being  delivered  vivd  voce,  let  a  tes- 
timony from  the  same  person  and  to  the  same 
effect  be  delivered  ready-written,  t.  e.  in  the 
form  of  an  affidavit ;  the  case  is  now  reversed. 
The  imagination  of  the  sage  is  now  no  less 
grievously  shod^ed  by  the  idea  of  putting  any 
Rich  questions,  than  before  it  was  by  the  idea 
of  not  putting  them.  By  precedent,  reason  is 
turned  into  absurdity,  absurdity  into  reason — 
fice  into  virtue,  virtue  into  vice. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ZnSTOLABT  MODE  OF  INTERROGATION,   HOW 
TO  APPLY  IT  TO  THE  BEST  ADVANTAGE. 

§  1.  RylcM  to  be  observed,  what? 
As  between  the  oral,  or  say  colloquial,  mode 
of  iflterrogation,  and  the  epistolary, — tbe 
epistolary,  being  unsusceptible  of  some  of  the 
securities  with  which  (under  the  name  of  sir6- 
ieaaitiet)  the  oral  mode  has  been  seen  to  be 
prorided,t  is  not  the  most  eligible.  But  (as 
htth  been  seen)  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
oril  alone  is  not  sufficient ;  others,  in  which 
H  is  not  capable  of  being  applied.  • 

The  epistolary  mode  being  therefore  a  mode 
of  extraction  not  to  be  dispensed  with, —  re- 
mins  the  problem,  how  to  apply  it  to  the 
best  advantage. 


*  What  is  scarce  worth  observing  (unless  it 
be  for  illustration)  is,  that  in  cases  where  exami- 
Dstion  in  the  viva  voce  mode  is  impracticable,  if 
tbeie  were  any  reason  why  examination  in  the 
Rsdy.written  mode  should  be  admitted  in  the 
one  esse  and  not  in  the  other,  it  is  rather  in  the 
case  of  tn  extraneous  witness  that  this  less  coer- 
cive mode  should  be  allowed  of,— in  the  case  of 
s  MTtv  whose  testimony  is  desired  on  tbe  other 
nde,  that  it  should  not  be  aUowed  o£  Why  ? 
Becsase,  in  the  case  of  a  party  (the  defendant,) 
you  are  sure  of  an  interest— an  interest  acting 
in  a  sinister  direction,  and  of  a  strength  running 
"» proportion  to  the  whole  relative  value  of  the 
"»tter  in  dispute :  whereas,  in  the  case  of  an 
"»«?*****•  '''Wess,  it  is  but  by  accident  that 
k?Jf  "°^  "*^  sinister  force  to  cope  with  ;  and 
"Ottgb  there  be,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  equal  in 
•^'oigth  to  that,  the  influence  of  which  the  ve- 
"city  of  the  defendant  stands  exposed  ta 
T  ^^tdesuprof  Chap.  L  Oral  InierrogoHon, 


To  apply  it  to  the  best  advantage,  is  to 
apply  the  best  remedies  which  tbe  nature  of 
the  case  admits  of,  to  the  disordere  to  which 
both  modes  are  exposed,  but  the  epistolary 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  remedies  are  these — 

1.  Let  not  the  deponent  speak  otherwise 
than  in  the  firet  person, —  J  did  or  saw  so 
and  so ;  exactly  as  when  interrogated  in  the 
coUoqidal  mode:  not  in  the  third  person, — 
defendant  did  or  saw  so  and  so;  as,  under  the 
technical  system,  has  become  the  general  prac- 
tice. Deposition  never  but  in  the  first  person, 

2.  Let  both  discourses,  that  of  the  interro- 
gator, and  that  of  the  proposed  respondent, 
stand  divided  into  parts,  uncompounded,  short, 
and  numbered :  the  interrogatories,  that  the 
responses  may  be  thus  short  and  manageable ; 
and  the  responses,  even  in  cases  where,  the 
statement  or  narrative  drawn  forth  by  a  single 
interrogatory  being  long  and  complex,  the  in- 
terrogatory admits  not  of  any  correspondent 
conuninution.  In  the  instruments  on  aU  sides^ 
the  paragraphs  short  and  numbered, 

§  2.  First  rule—  That  the  deponent  speak 
always  in  the  first  person. 

The  fint  of  these  rules  is  so  obvious,  that 
it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  mftke 
mention  of  it,  but  for  the  frequency  of  the 
contrary  practice — a  practice,  the  i^surdity 
of  which  is  too  flagrant  to  be  covered  by 
anything  but  custom ;  that  veil,  by  which  no 
absurdity,  nor  any  improbity,  is  too  flagrant 
to  be  masked. 

To  no  honest  purpose  was  a  man  ever  made 
or  suffered  to  speak  in  the  third  person,  in 
tbe  way  of  testification.  On  his  examination 
before  a  jury,  conceive  a  witness  speaking  in 
the  third  person,  in  a  manner  in  which,  when 
a  pen  is  put  into  his  hand,  he  is  forced  to 
speak  by  la.wyen — speaking  of  himself  as  if 
he  were  one  beside  himself, — what  a  burst  of 
scorn  and  laughter  among  those  same  law- 
yers! He  would  be  treated  as  if  he  were  one 
beside  himself  in  another  sense. 

Thus  simple  is  this  arrangement :  it  is  purely 
negative.  On  thb  important  occasion,  adhere 
to  those  modes  of  speech  which  in  common 
conversation  no  man  ever  thinks  of  swerving 
from.  Abstain  from  those  artificial  forms 
which  probably  had  deceit  and  depredation  for 
their  object,  and  certainly  have  never  had  any 
other  than  mischief  for  their  effect. 

Read  as  you  would  speak,  is  the  frmda- 
mental  precept  in  the  art  of  reading :  it  is  the 
precept  of  good  tiiste.  Write  as  you  would 
speak,  at  any  rate  in  the  same  person  as  you 
would  speak  in, — is  a  hiw  in  the  enactment 
of  which  good  taste  concure  with  probity. 

Prevention  of  incorrectness  and  incomplete- 
ness, especially  when  incurred  through  teme- 
rity or  suggested  by  mendacity,  is  the  main 
advantage :  prevention  of  indistinctness  and 
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redundance  are  ulterior  advantages  attached  to 
it— advantages  of  subordinate  rank,  yet  surely 
not  to  be  despised. 

1.  Prevention  of  incorrectness  and  incom- 
pleteness. When  a  man  speaks  in  his  own 
person,  he  considers  what  he  says  to  be  his 
own  discourse,  and  himself  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  responsible  for  it.  To  a  man  express- 
ing himseU  in  this  form,  the  idea  of  respon- 
sibility is  in  ihe  highest  degree  impressive. 
When  he  is  made  to  speak  in  the  third  person, 
—  to  ^>eak  of  himself  as  he  would  of  another 
person,  the  idea  of  responsibility  is  apt  to  be 
in  a  considerable  degree  fidnter.  He  scarce 
knows  in  what  character  to  consider  himself — 
whether  in  that  of  the  author,  or  only  of  the 
subject  of  the  discourse.  Does  he  find  him- 
self tempted  to  swerve  from  the  line  of  truth  ? 
Self-deceit  conceals  from  him  his  own  image 
ki  the  character  of  the  author,  bids  him  con^ 
si^er  himself  as  the  subject,  and  look  for  the 
author  in  the  person  of  the  professional  scribe 
by  whom  he  is  thus  spoken  of,  and  who,  in 
fiict,  is  the  author  of  the  words. 

2.  Prevention  of  indistinctness — ^prevention 
of  ambiguity  and  obscurity,  and  thence  unin- 
telligibility  (temporary  at  least,)  in  the  lan- 
guage ;  whence  ultimately  delay,  vexation,  and 
expense,  perplexity,  and  frequently  incorrect- 
ness, on  the  part  of  those  who  have  to  study 
the  deposition  and  reply  to  it.  When  the  au- 
thor of  the  discourse  is  spoken  of,  not  in  that 
his  distinctive  character,  but  in  that  character 
which  is  common  to  him  with  every  other 
person  — to  know,  on  each  occasion,  whidi  is 
meant,  is  matter  of  perpetually-recurring,  al- 
though it  should  be  but  momentary  difficulty.* 

d.  Prevention  of  drcumlocution  and  unne- 
cessary voluminousness ;  whence  again  delay, 
as  above,  with  the  etceteras  in  its  train.  One 
fte  not  being  of  himself  distingubhable  from 
other  hes,  an  addition  such  as  tkii  deponent 
is  a  sort  of  badge  which  it  becomes  necessary 
to  pin  upon  him,  as  often  as  he  makes  his  re- 
appearance upon  the  stage. 

On  all  legal  occasions  on  which  spontaneous 
depositaon  in  this  form  is  employed  (and  in 
established  practice  there  are  few  instances  in 
which  it  is  employed  in  any  other  form,)  the 
transfiguration  is  of  course  the  work  of  the 
man  of  law.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
object — in  point  of  tendency  and  ell^  it  may 
be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  the 
numerous  arrangements  by  which  the  distinc- 


*  The  perpetual  confusion  of  persons  attached 
to  the  prsictice  of  writing  in  the  third  person  on 
the  occuion  of  epistolary  correspondence  for  the 
^vial  purposes  of  common  life  (I  say  wtitmg^ 
for  absaxduy  has  not  smt  the  length  uSejBeakmg 
in  this  mode),  is  a  well-known  source  or  ridicu- 
jous  embarrawment,  distressing  enough  in  Eng- 
ii\'  *v  *^*^  ™°'®  ^^  French,  and  most  (if  not 
all)  other  European  Unguages.  It  seems  to  have 
been  among  the  inventions  of  cold  pride,  to  keep 
inietiois  and  intruders  at  a  distance. 


tive  points  of  individoal  duvttcicr  kav«  been 
worn  down,  and  the  important  bonndary-fisc 
which  separates  sincerity  from  iiiaiDeerity,— 
veracity  frtxn  ineiidaofty,  rendered  more  and 
more  obscure.  Aeoortof  juatkeisthoseoD- 
-verted  into  a  sort  of  mesqoerade,  to  901  ad- 
mission into  whidi,  instead  of  a  donac^  the 
suitor  or  other  witness  is  obliged  to  swadfle 
himself  up,  not  in  a  fool's  ooat,  but  m  a  sort 
of  knave's  coat ;  or  (to  oseaa  appdlaliveaot 
many  years  ago  appbed  in  Tulgar  laqgyage  to 
a  particular  sort  of  surtont"^  atsr^-raeat— sa 
hahjlimeat  manufiMstured  fer  him,  sad  sold  ta 
him  at  masquerade  price  by  his  lawyer. 

Nothing  can  be  more  eommodiotta  than  thii 
dress  to  the  wearer,  where  he  happeas  to  be  ia 
the  wrong,  and  conscious  of  being  (whsd  it  is 
the  tendency  of  this  dress  to  rrader  him)  a 
knave.  At  any  rate,  be  tlie  wearor  koswst  or 
dishonest,  notidng  can  be  BMire  oosirBniMt 
than  it  is  for  the  tailor  who  has  ^e  — i  iii|  iif 
it.  fi^ween  the  one  and  the  other,  respos- 
sibility,  no  small  portion  of  it,  evaporates,  mi. 
ia  lost.  The  lawyer  aarawii  tlirough  tUck 
and  thin,  mid  fears  nothing:  let  the  mr  mim  k  j 
be  ever  so  great,  and  though  it  have  beea 
brought  under  the  predicament  of  pefjary, 
not  on  him  will  attadi  the  punishment,  or  so 
much  as  any  part  of  the  shame.  The  sniter, 
or  the  partial  witness,  bribed  by  his  wishes  to 
regard  as  right  that  which  he  feels  to  be  so 
fovourable  to  his  purpose  —  the  respondeat, 
be  he  a  party,  be  he  a  hired  or  partial  witaess, 
— signs  with  convenient  obsequiousBeas  wlat- 
ever  is  pronounced  to  be  right  by  one  who 
knows  so  mudi  better  what  is  right  than  he 
does.  Though  here  and  there  a  point  maj 
present  itself  which  does  not  coincide  eneti j 
with  the  rigid  line  of  truth,  it  may  (for  ang^ 
he  sees,  or  (^looses  to  see,  to  the  contiaiy) 
be  among  those  points  of  fonn,  whi^  in  law 
are  so  numerous,  so  sacred,  and  ao  inviobbia 
By  lawyers  of  all  classes  on  an  infinity  of  oe- 
cadons,  and  by  suitors  in  all  eaosea,  anider  the 
compulsion  of  men  of  law,  I  see  uttered  (sayi 
he)  in  abundance,  propodtiooa  upon  proposi- 
tions, which  are  Imown  by  every boq^  to  be 
folse.  So  much  folsefaood  in  law,  and  so  modi 
of  it  by  which  I  am  prejudiced — afaaU  all  op- 
portunity of  compensation  beneglected?  Shall 
there  be  none  by  which  I  am  to  be  served  ? 
And,  after  all,  if  there  be  folaehood,  whose 
folsehood  is  it?  Not  mine:  it  is  not  I  that 
speak — I  am  the  person  spoken  of:  itwasnoC 
I  (says  he)  that  penned  it — not  I,  but  one  who 
knows  so  much  better  than  I — the  profies- 
sional  guardian  of  my  conscience. 

True  it  is,  that  a  mental  apology  of  this  sort 

will  not  save  amanfitmi  the  pillory it  will 

not  engage  him  to  set  his  hand  to  folsebood, 
when  he  understands  clearly  that  there  exists 
sufficient  proof  of  it,  and  that  prosecution  will 
be  the  consequence.  But  when  he  understands 
as  clearly  that  proof  sufficient  for  oonvictioB  is 
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wmBting,  CMrthftt  (though  it  exists)  proweation 
is  not  to  be  feared — in  a  case  like  this  ^and 
how  abundant  are  such  cases  I)  if  downright 
open-eyed  mendacity  be  not  the  result,  Imw 
natuml  and  frequent  will  be  a  relaxation  of 
that  Tigilnnee  which  ia  so  necessary  to  weed 
oat  from  the  ready-prepared  and  sdentifically- 
pknted  ground  every  germ  of  serviceable  in- 
correctneaa?  Thus  slippery,  on  an  occanon 
of  thia  aorty  ia  the  position  even  of  the  most 
cultivated  mind:  how  much  more  so  that  of  a 
mind  taken  at  random  from  the  ignorant,  and 
wndiaceming,  and  precipitate,  and,  on  sudioo- 
casiooa,  blindly  obsequious  multitude  ? 

It  is  not  without  an  exertion  of  intelligence, 
as  well  as  probity,  that  a  simple  man  can  bring 
himself  to  contradict  a  misrepresentation  thus 
put  into  bia  mouth :  befisre  he  attempts  it,  he 
has  to  surmount  the  awe  which  self-conscious 
ignorance  cannot  but  feel  at  the  thought  of  op- 
posing itself  to  repiited  sdenoa.  Thus  stands 
the  case*  while  he  is  hearing  or  poring overa 
dark  and  unaecustomed  formulary,  to  whidi 
indeed  be  is  to  set  his  hand  (for  so  the  forms 
require,)  but  in  whidi  he  is  spoken  of  as  if  he 
were  somebody  else,  by  an  unknown  some- 
body.   But  the  pronoun  /.-the  interesting 
pranoan  /,  with  which  so  oumy  lively  ideas, 
so  many  acute  sensations,  are  associated, — 
the  pronoun  /  acta  as  a  spur  to  attention,  and 
preserves  the  innocent  from  dropping  into  the 
sbyis  of  fiilsehood,  while  slumbmng  and  nod- 
ding over  the  lullaby  of  his  nurse. 

As  to  the  noan  of  law,  besides  that  be  has 
mthmg  to  lose  by  the  falsehood,  he  has  much 
to  gain  by  it :  be  has  everything  that  is  to  be 
hoped  frwB  the  exultation  and  gratitude  of  his 
client,  and  the  reputation  of  success,  and  of 
the  abilit  V  and  sdenoe  that  insured  it. 

Viewad  in  the  light  of  incongruity,  nothing 
csnbe  more  grossly  absurd  than  this  practice. 
The  deponent  is  Uie  person  spoken  of:  but 
whotttheapeaker?  Nobody.  Insteadof  the 
P^  truth,  you  have  an  absurd  and  useless 
(besides  b^ng,  as  shown  already,  a  misdiie- 
▼OQs)  fiction:  the  nan  is  split  into  two  per- 
•Qu,  the  one  speaking  of  the  other:  or,  he 
'•mining  unspHt,  an  ideal  person  is  £ibricated 
to  speak  of  the  real  one.  Evidence  of  prime 
^oiiitv— immediate  evidence —  is  thus  con- 
▼wted  into  evidence  of  a  bad  and  slippery  tex- 
bue  --.hearsay  evidence :  the  supposed  or  per- 
c^iient  witness  is  the  so-styled  deponent,  but 
the  deposing  witness  b  nobody  Iumws  who. 
Ib  point  of  history  (not  to  speak  of  motives, 
iod  other  sudi  causes)  wh^ce  comes  this 
f^phistication?  Evidently  from  the  man  of 
■w.  To  the  prodhTCtion  of  this  effect^  even 
»g  relative  aituation  of  lawyer  and  client 
"^^Bois  of  itself  suilidait,  with  or  without  the 
sidof  sinister  pobcy  and  reflection  on  the  part 
of  the  directing  mind.  To  msd  voc«  discourse, 
whether  in  the  way  of  responsive  or  sponta- 
neous statement,  no  man  so  simple  as  not  to 


be  competent :  the  talent  of  writing  was  a 
possession  so  rare  (I  speak  of  the  times  when 
law  was  in  her  cradle)  the  talent  of  Mrriting 
was  the  object  of  little  less  than  a  monopoly 
— the  talent  of  writing  for  law  purposes  was 
the  object  of  a  complete  monopoly — in  the 
hands  of  the  man  of  law.  In  this  way,  the 
simple  and  unlearned  suitor  or  witness  was 
altogether  unable  to  give  any  sort  of  account 
of  his  own  thoughts:  whatever  account  (if 
any)  was  to  be  given  of  them,  came  necessa- 
rily, and  (as  &r  as  individual  words  were  con- 
cerned) really  and  truly,  from  a  third  person; 
and  that  third  person  was  the  man  of  law. 
The  unlearned  man  being  incapable  of  giving 
in  this  learned  way  any  account  of  his  own 
thoughts,  his  learned  guardian  took  upon  him- 
self to  give  a  learned  and  proper  account)  to 
his  friends  and  brethren  upon  the  bench,  of 
the  poor  client's  thoughts.  Hence  comes  the 
division  of  functions,  or  at  least  of  characters 
and  situations:  the  persons  spoken  of^  the 
client ;  the  spokesman,  the  roan  of  law. 

Even  when  the  art  of  writing  came  to  be 
moregenerally  diffused,  this  assistance  was  not 
without  pretence,  nor  even  without  use.  Left 
to  hinsself,  a  deponent — an  average  deponent 
—  will  run  wild :  the  testimony  he  delivers 
will  be  whatsoever  it  b  most  pleasant  to  him- 
self to  deliver,  so  as  not  to  be  unsafe :  rele- 
vancy, if  at  all  an  object,  will  be  at  best  but  a 
secondary  one.  It  will  be  continually  wander- 
ing from  the  mark :  hb  lawyer — a  professional 
lawyer  —  stands  engaged,  by  a  sort  of  profes- 
sional responsibility,  to  keep  him  to  it. 

In  the  oral  mode,  every  excursion  of  thb 
sort  b  stopped  at  the  first  step.  Being  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  unprofitable  delay — pro- 
ducing vexation  to  all  present,  and  no  increase 
of  profit  to  the  man  of  law, — ^the  advocate  on 
the  same  side,  no  less  than  the  judge,  and  the 
ad  vocate  on  the  opposite  side,  b  upon  the  watch 
to  stop  it.  The  closet,  in  which  the  epbtolary 
response  b  penned,  afibrds  no  such  bars. 
•  Thus  natural,  and  even  thus  useful,  it  was 
and  is,  that,  in  the  framing  a  mass  of  testi- 
mony to  be  delivered  in  the  ready-written 
mode,  a  deponent,  not  being  a  lawyer,  should 
have  a  lawyer  at  hb  elbow. 

But  that  the  discourse  so  delivered,  and 
with  thb  assistance,  should,  in  form  any  more 
than  in  substance,  be  the  discourse  of  any 
person  other  than  of  him  whose  discourse  it 
b  said  to  be,  neither  was,  nor  b,  nor  can  ever 
be,  of  any  use :  on  the  contrary,  in  the  shape 
of  an  encouragement  to  incorrectness  and  in- 
completeness, as  well  in  the  way  of  mendacity 
as  of  temerity,  we  have  seen  of  what  nuschief 
it  b  productive. 

§  3.  Disregard  shoum  to  the  firRt  rule,  in 
English  law. 

Comparatively  speaking,  the  ground  on 
which  interrogation  ex  9cripto  has  found  its 
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exemplification  under  any  branch  of  the  tech- 
nical system,  is  extremely  narrow. 

Under  the  Roman  system,  no  such  arrange- 
ment is  to  be  found.  Under  that  system, 
either  interrogation  has  no  place — or,  if  em- 
ployed,  it  is  performed  coram  judice,  and  in 
the  vivd  voce  mode,  and  by  the  judge  only, 
as  well  as  in  his  presence. 

It  is  only  under  the  English  system  that 
any  example  of  it  can  be  found;  viz.  that 
which  is  fi^orded  by  a  bill  in  equity.  In  this 
case,  the  respondent  is  always  a  i»rty ;  and 
that  on  one  side  only  of  the  cause,  the  de- 
fendant's side:  the  interrogator  likewise  is 
never  other  than  a  party,  and  he  on  the  op- 
posite, the  plaintiff's,  side  of  the  cause.  The 
defendant,  who  is  punished  if  he  does  not 
answer  (punished  in  the  first  instance  as  for 
contempt  of  court,  and  ultimately  by  loss  of 
the  cause,)  is  not  permitted  to  answer  by  him- 
self. To  entitle  himself  to  the  privilege  of 
delivering  in  an  answer,  he  is  forced  to  take 
in  a  partner  for  the  manufacturing  of  it :  in 
fact,  two  partnera-*one  of  the  attorney  dass, 
whose  name  does  not  appear  in  the  firm — an- 
other of  the  advocate  class,  whose  name  does 
and  must  appear  in  it.  The  iniquity  of  thus 
forcing  upon  a  man  this  burthensome  assist- 
ance, 4nd  the  shallowness  of  the  pretences 
on  which  this  part  of  the  system  of  extortion 
has  been  attempted  to  be  justified,  belong  not 
to  this  place. 

What  does  belong  to  this  place  is,  that, — 
if  the  different  orders  of  leeches  thus  fiistened 
upon  a  num  were  ever  so  necessary,  and  ever 
so  much  more  numerous  tnan  they  are, — the 
propriety  of  the  respondent's  being  suffered 
and  made  to  speak  in  his  own  person  (in 
other  words,  the  propriety  of  suffering  and 
obliging  the  proper  person  to  speak  in  his  own 
person^  and  not  suffering  a  wrong  person, 
known  or  unknown,  to  speak  of  and  for  him,) 
would  not  be  the  less,  but  rather  the  more, 
incontestable.  Neither  reason,  nor  so  much 
as  pretence,  can  apply  to  anything  more  than 
the  stopping  him  from  saying  something  that 
ought  not  to  have  been  said :  neitiier  reason 
nor  pretence  can  assign  to  the  man  of  law 
any  other  function  thui  that  of  obliteration : 
whatever  is  said,  whatever  is  suffered  to  be 
said,  it  is  from  the  non-lawyer  surely,  not 
firom  the  lawyer,  that  it  is  intended  it  should 
come.  But,  if  the  testimony  delivered  by 
the  defendant  in  the  character  of  deponent  is 
really  to  be  his,  and  not  the  lawyer's  —  the 
produce  of  the  client's  recollecting,  not  of 
the  lawyer's  inventing,  —  it  is  surely  in  the 
person  of  the  real  deponent,  not  in  the  person 
of  another  man  who  knows  nothing  about  the 
matter,  that  whatever  is  delivered  ought  to 
be  expressed. 

The  part  which  the  suitor  has  thus  been 
forced  to  call  in  a  lawyer  to  take,  in  the  de- 
livery of  bis  (the  suitor's)  testimony,  accounts 


in  a  satisfMitory  manner,  in  tbe  character  of 
an  historical  cause,  for  the  absordity  which 
gives  to  what  is  (or  at  least  ought  to  be)  ios- 
mediate  evidence,  the  form  of  hearsay  eii- 
dence.  But  in  tiie  character  of  a  ratMomi 
cause,  a  cause  demonstrative  of  tiie  propriety 
of  the  effect  (that  is,  of  its  confonnity  to  the 
ends  of  justice,)  it  is  as  inoompeteot  as,  aa- 
der  the  techniod  system,  the  historical  caase 
of  the  existing  arrangement  is  almost  in  everf 
instance  sure  to  be. 

That  the  absurdity  here  reprobated  is  Ife 
work,  not  of  the  non-lawyer  —  of  the  par^ 
or  witness, — but  of  the  man  of  law — that  it 
is  amongst  the  frauds  of  the  tedmical  syateoB, 
is  evident  enough.  When,  on  a  judioal  oc- 
casion, a  man  expresses  himself  in  writug, 
nowhere  is  he  suffered  to  express  hhoself  m 
his  own  words. 

Under  the  Roman  system,  though  a  re- 
spondent answers  viva  voce,  and  thoagh  a 
discourse  pretended  to  be  his  is  comaiitied 
to  writing  and  employed  in  evidence,  the 
discourse  thus  given  for  his  is  never  his :  ia 
purport,  perhaps,  sometimes;  in  tenor,  never. 
The  judge,  scribe,  and  deponent,  being  shut 
up,  without  any  other  person  present  in  the 
closet  of  the  judge,  — the  judge  puts  a  qaes- 
tion — the  deponent  speaks  in  answer;  the 
scribe  sets  down  as  the  substance  of  the  aa- 
swer  what  the  judge  pleases — the  deponent 
signing  it,  or  entry  made  of  his  refusal  to 
sign  it. 

Under  the  English  system,  it  is  only  is  the 
equity  courts  that  interrogation  is  permitted, 
and,  in  these,  one  of  the  parties  only  (vii. 
the  defendant)  is  allowed  to  be  interrogated ; 
and,  being  interrogated,  it  is  in  this  scriptvnl 
mode  only  that  he  is  interrogated —  it  is  m 
the  scriptural  mode  alone  that  be  is  admitted 
to  deliver  his  responses.  To  deliver  his  re- 
sponses ?  No :  not  his  (singly,  at  least,)  bat 
responses  delivered  in  partnership — in  psrt- 
nership  with  an  attorney  for  a  non-appareat 
partner,  and  an  advocate  for  an  apparent  as 
well  as  real  one.  The  party  signs,  and  the 
advocate  signs :  the  party  or  tbe  attorney  has 
the  initiative,  but  the  advocate  has  a  nega- 
tive upon  every  syllable. 

A  negative,  how  and  why  ?  Why,  beeaose, 
without  the  signature  of  an  advocate,  tbe 
answer  will  not  be  received.  If  he  does  not 
give  in  an  answer,  he  is  punished — puiusbed 
as  for  a  contempt  of  the  judge  in  the  first 
instance,  and  ultimately  by  tibe  loss  of  bis 
cause.  If  he  were  to  give  in  an  answer,  it 
would  not  be  received — not  received,  until, 
being  tinkered  by  the  advocate,  it  ceases  pr^ 
tanio  to  be  the  answer  of  the  dieot.  Well 
then  and  properly  may  be  be  sp(^ai  U,  met 
it  is  not  he  that  is  permitted  to  speak.  Tbe 
judge,  with  a  sword  called  the  sword  of  jus- 
tice in  his  hand,  forces  him  into  the  shwk's 
mouth. 
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To  power,  pretence  is  never  wanting:  and 
-where  power  is  irresistible,  no  pretence  so 
shallow  but  it  may  serve.  Left  to  himself, 
the  non-lawyer,  forsooth,  might  stray  into  the 
path  of  irrelevancy — he  might  write  surplus- 
age. What  is  certain  is,  that  the  man  of  law 
^rrites  surplusage.  A  certain  quantity  of  that 
commodity  is  sanctioned  by  professional  cus- 
ton :  the  man  of  law  finds  himself  under  a 
liappy  impossibility  of  omitting  it.  A  certain 
and  constant  inconvenience  is  thus  produced, 
on  pretence  of  preventing  a  possible  incon- 
Tenience  of  the  same  kind.  Nor  yet  without 
mn  attorney,  is  a  man,  here  any  more  than 
eUewhere,  admitted  to  defend  himself.  What 
is  there  in  the  attorney,  that  should  hinder 
bim  from  being  responsible,  and  of  himself 
sufficiently  responsible,  for  the  non- inser- 
tion of  unaccustomed  surplusage?  But  the 
mttorney  has  not  been  the  brother  in  trade, 
and  companion  of  the  judge:  the  advocate 

If  sndi  tinkering  be  necessary,  or  in  any 
degree  serviceable,  to  the  interests  of  truth 
and  justice,  why  not  give  vivd  voce  testimony 
the  benefit  of  it?  Why  not,  in  « trial  at  com- 
mon law,  station  an  advocate  between  the 
jiiry  and  the  witness,  to  receive  his  testimony 
sma  improve  it — to  make  it  what  it  ought  to 
1)e,  and  keep  back  what  it  is  ? 

One  plain  proof  there  is  that  this  ostensible 
ground  is  not  the  real  one.  Take  it  all  toge- 
ther— take  the  whole  stock  furnished  by  all 
the  courts — the  quantity  of  uninterrogated 
evidence  delivered  in  this  mode,  exceeds  by 
fu  the  quantity  of  interrogated.  Even  in 
the  courts  of  equity  themselves,  the  number 
of  aflSdavits  is  not  inferior  to  the  number 
of  answers :  for,  though  interrogated  written 
evidence  is  not  admitted  but  on  one  side  (the 
defendant's  side,)  uninterrogated  evidence  is 
delivered,  affidavits  are  delivered,  in  indefi- 
nite numbers,  on  both  sides.  No  advocate's 
name  is  ever  signed  to  an  affidavit.  Wh^  is  it 
not?  Is  there  anything  in  the  want  of  mter- 
rogatioo  to  render  surplusage  impossible  ? 

This  improvement  remains  yet  to  be  made : 
for  in  this  line  there  has  never  been  any  back- 
wardness to  make  improvements;  nor,  under 
the  tedinical  system,  ever  can  be. 

In  Anglican  procedure,  in  the  courts  called 
Common-law  courts,  where  the  trial  is  by 
jury,  the  testimony  is  in  general  delivered 
in  the  form  of  a  deposition  vivd  voce  and  ex 
uUerrogaio:  interrogato  autem  nan  eolumju- 
dieUf  aed  etiam,  et  pr€Bdpttepartium,  No  offi- 
cial perpetually -remaining  minute  being  in 
this  case  taken  by  any  special  scribe  ^for,'as 
to  the  judge's  notes,  the  treatment  given  to 
them  is  the  same  which  was  given  to  the 
Sybil's  leaves ;)  it  is  not  known  in  what  per- 
son it  is,  whether  the  first  or  the  third,  that 
in  these  recondite  documents  the  defendant 
is  made  to  speak ;  in  the  first  or  the  thirdi 


according  to  the  inspiration  received  by  the 
modern  Sybil  in  each  particular  instance. 

But  in  a  number  of  instances  much  greater 
(I  speak  of  individual  instances,)  in  almost 
all  instances  in  which  the  information  thus 
collected  is  treated  as  if  it  were  worth  pre- 
serving, the  testimony  is  delivered  in  the 
ready- written  form:  and  in  all  those  instan- 
ces, the  only  person  in  which  the  deponent 
is  suffered  to  speak  is  the  third. 

Take  up  an  English  trial  (I  speak  of  trial 
at  common-law:)  if  the  subject  be  interest- 
ing, the  very  evidence  is  amusing :  it  is  in  the 
form  of  ordinary  conversation;  it  is  in  the 
dramatic  form ;  it  is  the  drama  of  real  life. 

Take  up  the  history  of  an  old  French  law- 
suit, the  evidence  is  absolutely  unreadable : 
it  is  the  same  dull  formulary  in  every  case. 
Of  the  witness  you  see  nothing  —  you  see 
nothing  but  the  lawyer :  what  you  see  plainly 
is,  that  nothing  could  have  really  passed  ex- 
actly as  it  is  there  represented  to  have  passed : 
what  you  cannot  hope  to  see,  is,  how  anything 
really  passed.  Accordingly,  in  the  Caueee 
CeUbree,  you  know  nothing  of  the  evidence: 
all  that  you  see  —  all  that  you  could  bear  to 
see,  is  the  account  (fiuthfiil  or  unfaithful) 
given  of  it  by  the  advocates,  together  with 
the  observations  which  they  ground  on  it. 

In  a  suit  in  equity,  the  evidence  is  collected 
and  worded  exactly  as  under  the  old  French 
law.  The  evidence,  of  course,  is  equally  un- 
instructive,  uninteresting,  unreadable.  Ac- 
cordingly, you  scarce  ever  meet  with  a  pub- 
lication containing  at  large  the  evidence  taken 
in  a  court  of  equity. 

In  the  English  Romano-ecdesiastical  courts 
the  evidence  u  on  the  same  footing.  Here, 
indeed,  histories  of  causes — publications  an- 
swering to  trials  at  common  law — are  at  least 
sufficiently  abundant.  Why?  Because  the 
subject  is  adultery :  and  on  this  subject  at 
least,  the  adage  holds  good:  Historia  quogue 
modo  icripta  delectat. 

§  4.  Second  rule — Paroffraphe  short  and 
numbered. 

The  other  rule  which  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  essential  to  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  epistolary  mode  of  interrogation, 
is,  that  both  discourses,  that  of  the  interro- 
gator and  that  of  the  respondent,  be  divided 
into  numbered  paragraphs:  or,  more  parti- 
cularly, thus: — 

1.  Questions  uncompounded,  short,  and 
numbered. 

2.  Answers  numbered  in  correspondence 
with  the  questions. 

3.  Repties,  if  necessary  (as  in  the  case  of 
exceplione  for  supposed  insufficiency)  num- 
bered in  correspondence  with  the  answers^ 
and  thence  ^th  the  questions. 

4.  Ulterior  answers,  if  called  for,  numbered 
in  correspondence  with  the  exceptions,  and 
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thence  wi^  the  original  answera  and  the 
questions. 

All  these  several  arrangements,  though  in 
themselves  distinct  and  distinguishable,  re- 
quire to  be  considered  at  the  same  time. 

Of  the  answers  (articles  2  and  4)  original 
and  ulterior,  consists  the  evidence.  It  is  §or 
the  sake  of  securing  distinctness  to  this  part 
of  the  conversation,  that  the  principle  of  dis- 
tinctness, the  division  and  numeration,  are 
required  to  be  given  to  the  questions,  and 
to  the  exceptions  or  other  observations. 

Of  these  arrangements  the  object  is  to  give 
the  maximum  of  simplicity,  and  thence  of 
facility,  to  the  task  of  the  interrogator:  that 
Ihe  point  of  view  under  which  the  testimony 
is  presented  to  him  may  be  as  clear  and  as 
distinct  as  possible:  that  in  this  mode  the 
process  of  interrogation  may  be  as  dear  as 
possible  from  that  entanglement,  to  which 
(as  we  have  seen)  it  is  scarce  in  any  degree 
exposed  in  the  vivd  voce  mode. 

Of  the  above  divisions  and  distinctions, 
what  is  the  object  and  practical  use  ?  That, 
with  as  much  certainty  and  as  little  trouble 
as  possible,  the  interrogator  may  discern 
whether,  of  the  questions  contained  in  the 
instrument  of  interrogation,  there  be  any,  and 
if  any,  what,  to  which  other  no  response  has 
been  given  in  return,  or  such  a  one  as  in  any 
(and  what)  respect  is  insuflBdent. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  quality  of  dis- 
tinctness— of  the  proneness  oi  bona  fides  to 
be  let  £edl  by  mental  imbecility  into  the  op- 
posite evil  quality,  without  inten^g  it — of 
the  natural  eagerness  with  which  mola  fides 
avail  itsdf  of  the  opportunity  of  promoting 
its  purpose  undetected  —  of  the  readmess 
with  which  the  inconvenience  finds  its  re- 
medy under  the  viv&  voce  mode — and  of  the 
unhappy  facility  afforded  bv  the  scriptural 
mode  to  mala  fides  for  swelling  out  the  in- 
convenience,— enough  has  already  been  said. 
On  the  present  occasion,  what  remains  is,  to 
•  show  by  what  means  the  weakness  inddent 
to  bona  fides  may  recdve  the  most  effectual 
support,  and  the  artifices  of  mala  fides  be  most 
effectually  obviated  and  counteracted. 

Divide  et  impera,  is  a  maxim  of  no  less  use 
when  applied  to  the  operations  of  intellectual 
power,  than  to  those  of  physical  and  political 
power.  The  feble  of  the  old  man  and  his 
sons  and  the  bundle  of  sticks,  should  on  this 
occasion  never  be  forgotten:  nor  vet  (how 
widely  different  soever  the  fields  o^  the  two 
images)  the  emblem  of  the  cuttle-fish — the 
fish  which,  to  blind  and  confound  its  pur- 
suers,  deluges  with  a  flood  of  ink  the  medium 
in  which  it  moves.  The  spedal  pleader  and 
the  equity  draughtsman  might  interplead  at 
the  Herald's  Office  for  the  privilege  of  taking 
for  an  armorial  bearing  this  original  manufac- 
turer of  troubled  waters. 

Division,  however,  is  but  of  little  use  with- 


out  nomendature:  without  nomendatare,  m- 
deed  (at  least  when  intellectiiBl  objects  aro 
in  question,)  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  per* 
formed.  For  to  what  use  is  divisioii  wkk- 
ovt  Astinction  ?  And  how  can  distiaetioB  be 
preserved  without  a  name  ?  Divided  one  bm>- 
ment,  the  parts  of  an  idea  unite  agaia  «r  aiv 
dissipated  the  next :  it  is  by  nomenclatwe, 
and  by  nomendature  only,  that  the  divisMB 
is  dther  rendered  permanent  for  the  bcswfit 
of  the  operating  mind,  or  oommumcaUe  t» 
any  other. 

In  natural  history,  in  botany,  the  €>hr}ccta 
themsdves — the  individual  objects,  are  £s- 
tbict  enough,  and,  without  the  aid  of  i 
distmguishable,  while  present  to  the  i 
eye :  but  it  is  by  nomendature,  and  i 
dature  only,  that  the  attribute  of  i 
ness  oan  be  preserved  to  diem  any  loogcr, — 
that  any  one  spedes  (one  might  almost  add 
individinl)  can  be  so  much  as  spoken  o£  Ac- 
cordingly, an  observation  that  has  every  aov 
and  then  been  brought  forward  by  those  who 
have  fdt  themsdves  disposed  to  depredate 
that  amusing  study,  is,  that  it  oonuta  of 
little  more  than  a  system  of  nomen^Dtare. 
True :  but  what  a  fond  of  ingennity,  nideii 
to  what  a  fund  of  knowledge,  doa  it  aoc 
require,  in  any  brandi  of  sdence,  to  bestow 
upon  it  a  good  system  of  nomendature  ?  It 
is  because  the  subject  of  legislatioa  is  s«  yet 
in  so  barbarous  a  state,  that  its  nomendotare 
is  so  too. 

Among  the  logicians,  an  instrument  of  oni- 
versal  empire  in  the  regions  of  intdligeBee 
wss  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  l^  the 
invention  of  the  syllogism.  Yet,  in  tnrth, 
what  is  the  expldt  adiieved  by  it  ?  The  ^ 
viding  an  argument  into  three  parts  or  mem 
hers,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  so 
many  names, — names,  in  the  inveBtiosi  of 
which  (of  two  of  them  at  least)  not  quite  so 
much  felidty  has  been  displayed,  as  in  tliose 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  geaias  of 
Lavoisier  and  Linnaeus. 

Characteristic  names  are  names  for  the 
spedes,  and  for  ever.  Numbers  are  names, 
and  names  adequate  to  the  purpose,  for  dw 
individual ;  which,  when  they  have  peifwusid 
their  transitory  office,  may  sUde  into  oUivios 
without  damage  to  mankind :  or  even  for  the 
individual,  however  permanent,  when,  for  the 
purpose  of  human  intercourse,  no  spedes  re- 
quires to  be  moulded  on  iL  Numerataoa, 
therefore,  is  the  sort  of  nomendatve  most 
advantageously  applicable  to  the  diffeieai 
parts  of  which  the  ready-written  testimony 
of  a  witness  is  composed :  indading  the  qoes- 
tions,  if  it  is  by  questions  that  the  testimony 
is  called  forth. 

When  the  questions  are  thus  diitiflguished 
one  from  another,  so  may  the  answers  be ; — 
otherwise,  not.  Suppose  twenty  questjons 
duly  distinct  and  numbered :  so  many  ( 
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^ons,  so  many  ttatements,  or  groaps  of  state- 
xnents,  hi  form  of  answers.  Eadi  question 
liaYUig  a  name  (viz.  a  number)  which  it  may 
lie  called  by,  each  answer  has  a  name  which 
ft  may  be  called  by.  The  examinee,  viewing 
each  question  separately,  sees  whether  he 
lias  given  a  sufficient  answer  to  it :  so  many 
<]ae8tions  to  which  he  has  thus  given  a  suffi- 
dent  answer,  so  much  of  his  task  is  gone 
through :  seeing  this,  as  far  as  he  has  thus 
proceeded,  he  (tears  not  to  see  his  answers 
excepted  to  for  insufficiency.  The  examiner, 
on  his  part,  when  the  examination  of  the 
examinee  comes  to  be  transmitted  to  him, 
pefforms  the  same  renew  with  great  facility. 
MTith  eadi  question  he  confronts  the  answer 
£;iven  to  that  question.  To  judge  whether 
question  1  has  received  an  answer,  and  that 
answer  sufficient,  he  has  no  more  of  ^e  exa^ 
inination  to  look  for  than  the  answer  to  ques- 
tion 1 ;  and  so  in  regard  to  question  2,  and 
every  other  article  in  the  list  of  questions. 

Leave  the  questions  unnumbered,  what  is 
the  consequence  ?  On  the  occasion  of  each 
question,  the  examiner  has  the  whole  of  the 
examination  to  look  over  and  study,  for  the 
purpose  of  judging  whether,  upon  the  whole, 
an  answer  sufficient  with  reference  to  that 
one  question  be  to  be  found  in  it.  The  labour 
28  thus  twenty  times  as  great  as  on  the  plan 
proposed;  and  the  inlet  to  incorrectness, men- 
dacity, incompleteness,  delay,  vexation,  and 
expense,  as  above,  twenty  times  as  wide. 

The  more  complex  the  interchange  of  com* 
monicadon  is  between  examiner  and  examinee 
(as  above,)  the  more  involved  will  the  mode 
of  distinction  by  numbers  be,  as  above.*  But 
the  more  involved  it  is,  the  more  necessary : 
for,  ffithout  it,  the  more  complex  the  above 
interchange,  the  thicker  the  confusion. 

A  numerical  nomenclature  of  this  sort  is 
the  only  check  that  can  be  applied  to  the 
studied  confusion  that  will  naturally  be  manu- 
fectured^by  maid  fide  suitors,  and,  occasion- 
ally at  least,  by  the  law-agents  of  bond  fide 
88  well  as  maid  fide  suitors.  When  the  whole 
examination  is  one  unbroken  diaos,  and  of 
the  length  that  it  is  so  apt  to  be,  a  maid  fide 
examinee  makes  or  endeavours  to  make  his 
escape,  under  favour  of  the  confusion,  and 
leaves  questions  unanswered,  or  insufficiently 
answered :  an  insufficiently  attentive  or  maid 
fide  examiner,  or  his  insufficiently  attentive 
or  maid  fide  agent,  overlooks,  or  pretends 
to  overlook,  answers ;  imputes  or  pretends  to 
impute  insufficiency  to  answers  really  suffi- 
cient ;  and  takes  exceptions  accordingly.  But 
tm,  in  the  proposed  rule,  the  subject  d  atten- 
tion is  in  each  case  drawn  to  a  point,  censure 

*  RespoiMe  1,  2,  or  3,  to  intenogatoiv  I,  2, 
or  3.  Again,  exception  1,  2,  or  3  (exception,  in 
English  equity  practice,  means  re-intenogadon,) 
exception  1,  2,  or  3,  to  response  1,  2,  or  3,  to  in- 
terrogatory  1, 2,  or  3. 


may  the  more  readily  attadi  upm  insuffidency 
on  the  one  hand,  and  groundless  exception 
on  the  other ;  and  so,  by  the  fear  of  censure 
and  of  shame,  abuse  will  be  the  more  fre- 
quently prevented. 

In  case  of  obscurity,  for  want  of  employ- 
ing the  preecribed  means  of  distinctness,  the 
culpable  party  should  be  liable  to  the  burthen 
of  satisfiiciion: — Reason  1.  To  prevent  mis- 
decision.  3.  To  prevent,  or  make  satis&ction 
for,  expense,  vexation,  and  delay. 

Were  it  not  for  a  provision  of  this  sort,  the 
consequence  might  be,  that,  by  confusion, 
produced  throng  carelessness,  or  even  by  de- 
sign, considerable  inconvenience  in  the  above 
shapes  might  frequently  be  produced.  A  maid 
fide  suitor,  or  an  extraneous  witness  under 
the  guidance  of  a  maid  fide  suitor,  might,  by 
stuped  and  persevering  confusion,  delay  jus- 
tice, and  heap  upon  the  head  of  the  injured 
party  expense  and  vexation  without  end. 

Under  the  existing  technical  systems  of 
procedure,  the  costs,  mostly  fisctitious,  are  so 
high,  that,  when  properly  applied,  they  ope- 
rate in  this  way  with  stiU  greater  force  than 
could  have  been  wished.  But,  if  the  factitious 
part  were  removed,  the  burthen  of  bearing 
the  remainder  might  frequently  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  restrain  a  maid  fide  suitor  from  pur- 
posely producing  those  delays  and  vexations 
that  might  so  easily  be  produced  by  those 
means.  In  certain  cases,  therefore,  a  suitor 
transgressing  in  this  way  oug^t  to  be  sub- 
jected to  an  ulterior  burthen  in  the  shape  of 
punishment.  Otherwise  he  might  be  without 
a  motive  operating  so  as  to  restrain  him  from 
producing,  to  the  ugury  of  himself  and  others, 
the  delay  and  vexation  producible  from  this 
source.  Where  there  b  no  assignable  indivi- 
dual by  whom  any  injury  can  be  said  to  have 
been  sustained,  as  in  the  case  of  a  prosecution 
for  an  offence  purely  public,  there  is  no  party 
to  whom  satts&ction  can  be  rendered,  unless 
in  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  offence  may  be 
to  subject  the  public  to  a  pecuniary  loss.  In 
such  case  ^the  case  not  admitting  of  satisfac- 
tion) if  no  Durthen  could  be  imposed  under  the 
name  of  punishment,  the  party  under  tempt- 
•tion  might  be  frequently  without  a  motive 
tending  to  retrain  him  from  the  offence. 

It  will  generally  be  proper  to  subject  a 
roan,  in  sudi  a  case,  to  vivd  voce  examination. 
Reason:  Because,  as  already  observed,  vivd 
voce  examination  b  a  sovereign  remedy,  and 
in  some  cases  may  be  the  only  effectual  re- 
medy, against  all  such  confusion  as  (by  design, 
or  through  imbecility)  is  likely  to  take  place 
in  ready- written  statements  framed  by  design- 
ing or  illiterate  p^sons. 

§  5.  Disregard  shown  to  the  second  rule 
in  English  law. 

In  English  law,  it  is  to  the  practice  of  the 
courts  called  courts  of  equity,  that  we  must 
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look  for  the  only  ezemplificaiion  of  the  scrip- 
tural mode  of  interrogation,  as  above  de- 
scribed. 

In  those  courts,  the  business  of  interroga- 
tion is  conducted  upon  two  completely  diffe- 
rent plans. 

1.  In  the  initial  instrument  called  the  bill, 
—  to  a  string, of  allegations  not  upon  oath, 
nor  expected  to  be  true,  succeeds  a  string  of 
questions.  The  whole  string  constitutes  one 
unbroken  undivided  chaos :  not  being  broken 
down  into  paragraphs,  it  has,  like  a  mathe- 
matical point,  or  an  English  statute,  no  parts : 
it  has  nothing  to  whidb  numbers  can  be  ap- 
plied. 

In  spite  of  the  doud-oompeUing  power  of 
the  draughtsman,  a  sort  of  natural  principle 
of  division  will  show  itself.  The  force  of  the 
common  interrogative  proposition,  '*  my  will 
is,  that  you  dedare  so  and  so,"  being  com- 
bined with  different  partides,  as  ioA«n,  where, 
who,  what,  how  long,  and  so  forth,  — as  often 
as  one  of  these  partides  is  changed  for  an- 
other, a  fresh  and  distinguishable  question  is 
brought  to  view.  In  spite  of  all  ^e  powers 
of  darkness,  this  circumstance  is  sufBdent  to 
diffuse  over  the  interrogative  part  a  glimmer- 
ing of  light,  such  as  cannot  ever  be  discern- 
ible in  the  assertive  part. 

In  reply  to  this  instrument  called  the  bill, 
comes  from  the  defendant's  side  of  the  cause 
an  instrument  called  the  answer. 

The  questions  bdng  squeezed  together  in 
one  undivided  mass,  so  of  course  are  the  re- 
sponses of  which  the  answer  is  composed. 

The  sort  of  person  to  whom,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  respondent,  this  mode  of  interro- 
gation is  applied,  is  the  defendant,  and  the 
defendant  only :  not  the  plaintiff^  he  not  being 
subject  to  interrogation  in  any  mode:  not  any 
extraneous  witnesses,  they  not  bdng  inter- 
rogated but  in  a  different  mode,  which  will 
come  next  to  be  described.  The  interrogator 
is  the  plaintiff,  or  rather  the  plaintiff's  advo- 
cate. For,  lest  the  utterance  of  the  fiilsehoods 
without  which  the  judge  would  not  give  any 
effect  to  the  bill,  should  experience  any  im- 
pediment from  the  probity  of  the  unlearned 
client,  he  is  neither  called  upon,  nor  permit- 
ted, to  authenticate  it  by  his  signature. 

2.  When  an  extraneous  witness  is  the  sort 
of  person  whose  testimony  is  to  be  collected, 
he  is  interrogated  indeed,  but  upon  a  plan  al- 
together different.  It  is  in  the  Roman  mode 
that  the  respondent  is  now  interrogated. 

This  mode  is  a  sort  of  mixed  mode,  par- 
taking in  some  respects  of  the  nature  of  the 
scriptural,  in  others  of  that  of  the  vivd  voce, 
mode.  It  has  ras  will  be  seen)  the  disad- 
vantages of  bom,  without  the  advantages  of 
either. 

A  string  of  interrogatories  is  drawn  by  the 
party  at  whose  instance  the  testimony  of  the 
respondent  is  called  for:  by  the  party — that 


is,  not  by  the  party  (for  by  the  party  tbey  are 
not  signed,)  but  by  the  party's  advocate,  br 
whom,  if  made  use  of,  they  must  be  ngnt4: 
for  it  is  only  on  condition  of  seeing  a  leaned 
brother  fee'd,  that  this  indispensable  part  of 
a  judge's  duty  will  be  executed  by  the  judge: 
by  the  judge,  that  is,  not  by  the  judge  br 
whom  the  decision  grounded  on  this  evideace 
is  to  be  pronounced,  but  by  another  judge 
ad  hoc,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  string  of  interrogatories  tbus  dram 
by  an  advocate,  and  an  advocate  who  would 
take  it  as  an  affront  if  it  was  propoaed  to  him 
to  have  any  personal  communicatioo  with  his 
ultimate  client — with  the  suitor — the  only 
person  who,  of  Ids  own  knowledge,  is  capable 
of  affording  him  any  infonDation,-ltbe  striog 
of  interrogatories,  thus  framed,  is  pot  into  the 
hands  of  the  judge:  understand  the  judge  ad 
hoc — h  sort  of  person  of  two  different  and  al- 
most opposite  descriptions,*  but  which  agree 
in  this,  that  in  ndther  case  is  he  to  bear  any 
part  in  the  decision  of  the  cause, — that  is,  io 
applying  to  its  only  use  the  testimony  he  has 
collected. 

Thus  for  the  interrogation  is  performed 
ex  Bcripto:  interrogatories  are  comoutted  to 
writing.  But,  though  the  interrogatories  trt 
committed  to  writing,  it  is  in  the  vioA  V0ei 
form  that  the  responses  are  delivered :  de- 
livered in  the  vivd  voce  form,  though  there- 
upon the  purport  of  them,  or  something 
which  is  to  pass  for  the  purport  of  them,  if 
noted  down,  and  drawn  up  in  the  usual  offi- 
cial style.  Interrogatories  have  been  coo- 
netted  to  writing :  but  it  is  not  in  writisg 
that  these  or  any  other  questions  are  com- 
municated to  the  respondent.  The  only  per- 
son to  whom  these  written  interrogatories 
are  communicated,  is  the  judge :  to  him  they 
serve  for  instruciumM :  and  on  him,  besides 
serving  simply  in  the  way  of  informatioa, 
they  exercise  thus  for  a  sort  of  binding  force, 
that,  in  so  for  as  any  of  the  questions  coa- 
tained  in  the  instrument  remains  irtthout  sa 
answer,  the  task  given  to  him  is  not  done. 

Though  to  him  communicated  all  toge- 
ther,— by  him  to  the  respondent  they  wXi  of 
course  be  communicated  separately :  so  tbst 
the  mendadty- serving  instruction,  which  ia 
some  cases  might  be  deduced  froia  a  siool- 
taneous  view  of  the  whole  assemblage  by  a 
mendadous  respondent,  will  not  in  this  phoe 
be  to  be  had. 

Nor,  by  the  tenor  of  the  interrogatories 
thus  put  into  his  hands  for  his  instructioQ,  is 
the  judge  ever  understood  to  be  so  strictly 
bound,  but  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  propouad 


*  In  London,  and  within  tventy  mHa,  the 
judge  ad  hoc  Ib  K  derk  in  an  office  caBcd  the 
£xanuner*8  Office :  beyond  that  distance,  tvo 
persons  called  Commissumera,  nominated  one  bf 
each  party  t  or,  in  some  instances,  two  on  cacD 
side.    See  above,  Chap.  VIL 
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t^o  tbe  respondent  any  such  other  questions 
as  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  respon- 
dent's answers :  which  power  the  judge  will 
€>£  course  employ,  in  a  manner  depending 
partly  on  his  own  individual  turn  of  mind, 
partly  on  the  relation  which  the  interest 
arising  out  of  his  position  bears  to  the  inte- 
rests of  truth  and  justice:  if  nominated  by 
'the  parties,  each  commissioner  using  his  in- 
dustry with  more  or  less  zeal  for  the  benefit 
of  that  one  of  the  parties  by  whom  he  has 
\>een  employed;  if  otherwise  selected,  getting 
"tliroagh  the  business  as  soon  as  it  b  in  his 
power  to  get  through  it,  observing  that  to 
each  question  there  be  some  sort  of  answer — 
whether  true  or  not,  being  no  concern  of  his. 
Se  this  as  it  may,  the  mass  of  interrogatories 
is  constantly  broken  down  into  artides,  and 
those  articles  numbered :  and  it  is  to  an  arti- 
cle thus  distinguished  and  denominated,  that 
the  answer  entered  upon  the  minutes  bears 
reference  by  name :  and  it  is  always  under 
the  head  of  the  interrogatory  by  which  it  has 
been  extracted,  that  the  response  is  entered  ; 
**  to  the  first  interrogatory  this  deponent 
saith,*'  and  so  forth. 

Tbe  defendant  comes  sometimes  to  be  in- 
terrogated upon  the  plan  above  described  as 
calculated  for  the  station  of  the  extraneous 
witness.  For  interrogated,  say  re-interro- 
gated: for,  in  his  own  station,  and  in  the 
mode  calculated  for  that  station,  he  must 
idways  have  been  interrogated  in  the  first 
instance. 

In  the  case  of  the  defendant  interrogated 
in  that  character — interrogated  in  and  by  tl^e 
plaintiff's  bill, — if  the  answer  fail  of  being  sa- 
tisfactory, if  in  any  part  it  be  deemed  incom- 
plete or  indistinct,  an  instrument  is  grounded 
on  it  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  under  the 
name  of  exceptions.  In  this  paper  (as  in  the 
paper  of  interrogatories  framed,  as  above,  for 
the  interrogator  of  the  extraneous  witness, 
by  tbe  judge,)  the  mass  is  broken  down  into 
articles,  and  those  articles  are  numbered. 

For  the  purpose  of  grounding  ulterior  in- 
terrogations on  the  responses  of  which  the 
defendant's  answer  is  composed — or  when  the 
answer,  though  complete  and  distinct,  pre- 
sents itself  as  being  in  any  respect  incorrect, 
— In  the  hope  of  exposing  such  its  incorrect- 
ness, the  plaintiff  frequently,  indeed  most 
commonly,  is  advised  to  make  amendments 
in  his  bill.  These  amendments,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  words  respectively  con- 
tained in  them,  are  either  inserted  in  the  way 
of  interlineation  in  the  authentic  exemplar 
of  the  bill,  or  subjoined  in  a  separate  mass. 
But,  though  subjoined  in  a  separate  mass,  this 
supplemental  mass,  like  the  original  mass,  is 
one  mass ;  the  unity  of  the  second  not  be- 
ing, any  more  than  that  of  the  first,  violated 
by  any  such  operation  as  that  of  breaking  it 
down  into  articles. 


In  the  choice  thus  made  of  the  two  modes 
of  interrogation — in  the  application  made  of 
them  respectively  to  the  respective  stations — 
in  the  refusal  of  the  principle  of  distinctness 
to  the  one  case,  in  the  allowance  of  it  to  the 
other, — there  is  nothing  more  than  natural. 

The  more  indistinct,  as  well  as  voluminous, 
the  bill  with  its  interrogatories,  the  more 
difficult  will  it  be  for  the  learned  gentleman 
by  whom  the  answer  with  its  responses  must 
be  drawn,  to  make  sure  of  having  given  to 
each  interrogatory  its  complete  and  distinct 
response, — and  thereby  to  take  away,  if  by 
miracle  he  were  so  inclined,  all  occasion  for 
exceptions.  Thus  it  is  that  (here  as  else- 
where, under  this  as  well  as  every  other  part 
of  the  system)  by  and  out  of  business,  more 
business  is  made.  The  more  unintelligible 
the  biU  is,  the  more  certain  is  the  demand  for 
work  for  the  same  learned  hand,  in  the  shape 
of  exceptions. 

The  shoemaker  when  he  makes  a  shoe,  the 
tailor  when  he  makes  a  coat,  does  not  make 
a  hole  in  his  work  for  the  sake  of  having  it 
to  mend.  But,  besides  that  flaws  are  not 
always  so  conspicuous  in  ideal  as  in  physical 
work,  no  shoemaker  finds  a  judge  disposed 
to  support  him  in  the  making  of  bad  shoes : 
every  advocate  finds  a  judge  determined  to 
support  him  in  making,  in  the  way  here  de- 
scribed (not  to  mention  so  many  other  ways,) 
bad  bills,  and  consequently  bad  answers. 

To  the  instrument  composed  of  interro- 
gatories, this  principle  of  distinctness  is  not 
refused.  The  reason — (I  speak  here  of  the 
historical  and  physical  cause,  not  certainly  of 
the  justification) — the  reason  is  no  less  sim- 
ple in  this  case  than  in  the  opposite  one.  By 
putting  or  leaving  in  a  state  of  confusion  a 
mass  of  interrogatories,  technically  so  called 
—  of  interrogatories  that  are  to  serve  for  in- 
struction to  the  examining  judge,  nothing  is 
to  be  got.  By  the  learned  drawer  of  the 
interrogatories,  nothing ;  by  the  examining 
judge,  by  whom  those  instructions  are  to  be 
made  use  of,  perhaps  as  little  :  but,  be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  no  concern  of  the  draughts- 
man— no  sort  of  relation  subsisting  between 
him  and  the  obscure  clerk,  or  the  unknown 
country  attorneys,  to  whom  this  indispensable 
part  of  the  business  of  a  judge  (of  every 
judge  in  whose  eyes  justice  appears  prefer- 
able to  injustice)  is  turned  over,  as  a  matter 
of  no  importance,  to  the  judge  by  whom  tbe 
decision  is  to  be  pronounced. 

On  this  head,  as  on  others,  the  state  of 
the  practice  Thowever  in  the  first  instance 
it  may  depena  upon  the  subordinate  lawyer, 
upon  the  office-clerk,  the  advocate,  or  the 
attorney)  depends  ultimately  upon  tbe  su- 
perintending and  ruling  lawver — the  lawyer 
who,  on  pretence  of  expounmng,  legislates — 
the  judge. 

Originally,  to  all  appearance,  the  judge  to 
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whom  it  belonged  to  decide  upon  the  testi- 
mony, was  the  person,  the  same  person,  by 
whom  the  questions  (if  any)  that  were  pro- 
pounded to  the  deponent,  were  formed,  and 
the  answers  to  them  received.  But,  in  causes 
between  party  and  party,  such  as  those  here 
in  question, — the  judge  of  himself  knowing 
nothing,  and  caring  not  much  more, — an 
arrangement  always  useful,  sometimes  neces- 
sary, was,  that,  in  respect  of  the  points  to 
which  the  testimony  of  the  deponent  was  to 
be  obtained,  in£9rmation  should  be  furnished 
by  him  whose  purposes  were  to  be  served  by 
it. 

No  man  who  is  not  paid  for  betng  per- 
plexed, and  in  propcHrtion  as  he  is  perplexed, 
likes  perplexity.  Every  judge  who  does  not 
make  a  preponderant  profit  by  judging  ill, 
derives  a  profit  fi-om  judging  well:  that  is, 
from  being  thought  to  judge  well;  for  which 
the  really  judging  well  is  the  simplest  and 
surest  recipe.  Even  under  the  technical  jsys- 
tem,  every  judge,  when  be  has  no  particular 
interest  to  the  contrary,  finds  it  his  interest 
to  judge  well:  for  it  is  upon  whatever  re- 
putation may  be  to  be  got  bv  judging  well, 
that  he  depends  more  or  less  for  the  patience 
with  which  the  deluded  public  submits  to 
the  load  of  fiictitious  delay,  vexation,  and  ex- 
pense, out  of  which,  under  that  system,  his 
profit,  and  even  honour,  is  extracted. 

Having,  in  case  of  confusion,  certain  per- 
plexity to  suffer  from  it  in  the  first  instance, 
together  with  a  chance  of  disrepute  in  case 
of  misdecision — nothing  could  in  this  state 
of  things  be  more  natural,  than  that  so  ob- 
vious a  principle  of  distinctness  should  be  laid 
hold  of  by  the  ji^dge.  When  you  lay  before 
me  a  statement  of  the  points  which  I  am  to 
examine,  do  not  throw  them  altogether  into 
a  confused  maas,  but  break  them  down  into 
articles,  distinguishing  the  articles  by  num- 
bers. By  this  means,  I  shall  see  my  way  all 
along  as  I  go;  I  shall  see  the  progress  I  have 
made,  and,  as  fast  as  an  article  is  answered 
to,  I  shall  mark  it  off  as  answered,  and  go  on 
to  the  next. 

But  in  the  world  of  law,  as  in  other  world's, 
when  motion  has  once  got  into  any  track,  via 
inertut  keeps  it  in  the  same  track :  and  thus 
-—when,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ruling 
judge,  this  principle  of  fiunlity  had  taken  root 
-—  afterwards,  when  this  principal  part  of  a 
judge's  duty  came  to  be  turned  over  to  an 
underling,  the  benefit  of  the  accommodation 
fell,  along  with  the  duty,  to  the  underling's 
share. 

The  principle  of  distinctness,  the  division, 
thus  refused  to  the  parts  of  a  defendant's 
answer,  but  applied  to  interrogatories,  is 
also  applied  to  exceptions:  to  the  instruoieot 
composed  of  a  list  of  the  points  in  respect  of 
which  the  defendant's  answer  is  charged  on 
the  par^  of  the  plaintiff  with  being  defective. 


Why  to  these  exceptions,  as  wdl  as  to  i 
interrogatories?  For  a  like  reason.  Tbe  pa- 
per of  exceptions  being  given  in;  if,  by  ad- 
vice of  his  profesMonal  advisers,  the  dcfeadbut 
preferred  the  not  giving  in  a  farther  aaawvr, 
the  propriety  of  those  exceptions  was  matter 
of  argument  before  the  judge.  In  tiiia  caae, 
therefore,  as  in  the  other,  some  tort  aad  im- 
gree  of  distinctness — something  better  tbaa 
utter  diaos,  was  natter  of  personal  accp—o- 
dation  to  the  judge.  The  exeeptiooa,  tticr^ 
fore  (as  in  theformer  case  the  interrogatoiiaa,) 
were  to  be,  and  were  numbered.  la  the  first 
exception,  my  lord,  it  is  stated  tkat,  to  tbe 
question  to  this  effeet,  no  safideot  answer 
has  been  givea :  if  any  such  answer  be  to  be 
fomul,  the  learned  gentlemen  im  the  other 
side  will  produce  it. 

The  demand  on  the  part  of  the  jndge  for  the 
principle  of  distiaetness  ceasm^,  the  aeeom- 
modatioD  ceased  along  with  it.  If,  insfratf 
of  arguing  the  exoeptioas,  the  defoodant,  al- 
ways  un<kr  the  orders  of  his  profesaiooal  ad- 
visers, submitted  to  make  farther  answer, — 
in  SQ^  forth«r  answer  no  mention  was  nnde 
of  any  particular  exceptions.  It  was  for  tbe 
sake  of  the  judge,  that  the  principle  of  d»- 
tbctness  was  employed:  his  profit  was  aot 
diminished,  his  ease  was  served  by  it.  The 
juidge  being  here  out  of  the  question,  the  ase 
of  ihe  principle  ceased.  With  reference  to 
tbe  professional  lavryer,  the  defendant's  ad- 
vocate, it  was  useless:  what  was  there  for 
him  to  gain  by  breaking  this  second  answer 
into  numbered  parts  corresponding  to  the 
exceptions  which  gave  tirth  to  it  ?  Thefost 
was  not  thus  dassified:  to  what  use  should 
the  second  be  ?  In  this  case,  as  in  the  former, 
distinctness  would,  with  reference  to  the  o^ 
interests  which  had  anv  daim  to  be  consi- 
dered, be  worse  than  usdess.  From  the  aecoad 
answer,  if  kept  in  a  state  of  as  oooveiaeat 
confosion  as  the  first,  may  come  a  dcmaad 
for  a  second  set  of  exceptions :  to  whidk  s^ 
cond  set  of  exceptions  a  third  i 
come  to  be  made. 


CHAPTER  XL 

HELPS  TO  RECOLLBCnoir,  BOW  PAK  COlCPl- 
TIBLE  WITH  OBSTEUCTIOirS  TO  INTBimOir  ? 

CoEEBCTNESs  and  completenesa  are,  both  ef 
them,  qualities,  the  union  of  whidi  is  neees- 
sary  in  every  aggregate  raasB  of  evidaoee.  Of 
a  deficiency  in  respect  of  either,  deoepiioa 
and  ooBsequent  misdecision  may  be  the  result 

If,  on  the  part  of  the  witness,  the  testisseay 
be  the  product  of  the  imaginatioa,  instead  of 
the  memory,-.incorreotBess  is,  in  so  for,  the 
quality  given  to  it 

If,  for  want  of  such  helps  to  which  oa  the 
particular  occasion  it  may  happen  to  be  ae< 
cessary,  recollection  fidl  to  brmg  to  view  mj 
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sudi  real  facts  as  with  these  helps  might  and 
would  bare  been  brought  to  view, — incom- 
pletenets  in  the  mass  of  the  evidence  is  the 
result. 

But»  by  the  same  suggestions  by  which,  in 
case  of  veracity,  memory  alone  would  be  as- 
sisted and  fiertiliced,  it  may  also  happen,  md 
is  but  too  apt  to  happen,  that  moeatioa  (which, 
where  testimony  i^  in  question,  is  synonymous 
vntb  mendacity)  shall  also  be  set  to  work, 
and  rendered  productive.  To  administer  as- 
sistance to  recollection,  to  veracity — to  ad- 
minister, not  assistance,  but  obstruction,  to 
invention,  to  mendacity, — in  these  we  see 
two  opposite,  and,  to  a  first  view,  irrecondl- 
aUe,  pursuits.  How  then  to  reconcile  them  ? 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  do  what  is  possible  to  be 
d(»e  towards  it  ?  In  this  question  D»y  be 
seen  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  no 
less  conspicuous  for  its  difficulty  than  for  its 
importance. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  is,  the 
natural  opposition  between  the  two  ends.  In 
the  instance  of  any  arrangement  by  which 
recollection  is  assisted,  how  natural,  if  not 
necessary  and  unavoidable,  it  is,  that  men- 
dacious invention  should  receive  assistance 
likewise  ?  In  the  instance  of  any  arrange- 
ment by  which  mendacious  invention  is  ob- 
structed, how  natural,  if  not  necessary,  it  is, 
that  recollection  should  be  subjected  to  in- 
terruption likewise  ? 

From  the  observation  of  these  several  re- 
lations, results  the  following  practical  infe- 
rence :  — — > 

To  put  a  negative  upon  the  use  of  an  ar- 
rangement designed  for  the  assistance  of  ho- 
nest recollection,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say, 
**  Nay — for  so  it  may  happen,  that  menda- 
cious invention  shall  moreover  be  served  by 
it**    So  again  — 

To  put  a  negative  upon  the  use  of  an  ar- 
rangement designed  for  the  obstruction  of 
mendacious  invention,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
say,  •'  Nay—4for  so  it  may  happen,  that  honest 
recollection  shall  moreover  be  obstructed  by 
it- 
la  eadi  ease,  the  question  will  be,  on  what 
side  is  the  prepondenat  probability  in  regard 
to  deceptioa :  be  the  measure  a  measure  of 
assistance  or  a  measure  of  obstruction,  is  it 
by  the  adoption  or  the  rejection  of  it  that  de- 
ception is  most  in  danger  of  being  produced  ? 
For  (except  with  relation  to  that  effect), 
whether  recollection  be  or  be  not  obstructed, 
whether  invention  be  or  be  not  employed,  is, 
with  relation  to  the  individual  caase  in  hand, 
a  matter  of  indifference.  I  say,  with  relation 
to  the  individual  cause  in  hand :  for,  to  the 
S^<^  interests  of  morality,  whether  men- 
<laciotts  invention  be  or  be  not  practised,  can 
'icvcr  be  a  matter  of  indifference. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is,  how 
tar  the  nature  of  things  admits  of  the  throw- 


ing obstades  in  the  way  of  mendacious  in- 
vention. For,  wherever  things  are  bo  dr^ 
cumstanced  that  the  offering  of  any  effectual 
obstruction  to  mendadous  invention  is  dther 
of  itself  impossible,  or  not  possible  by  any 
means  that  will  not,  in  an  equal  or  superior 
degree,  have  the  effect  of  depriving  recollec- 
tion of  the  helps  necessary  to  the  complete- 
ness and  correctness  of  the  testimony, — then 
one  of  the  two  pursuits,  vis.  obstruction  of 
invention,  ought  dearly  to  be  abandoned. 

Antecedently  to  the  delivery  of  the  inter- 
rogatories to  the  proposed  deponent —  or  at 
least  (when  the  proposed  deponent  is  made 
a  defendant  in  the  cause,  and  the  cause  is 
sndi  as  to  warrant  his  commitment  to  pro- 
visional safe  custody)  —  antecedently  to  the 
moment  of  his  arrestation,  —  all  the  powers 
of  government  are  insuffirient  to  keep  from 
him  whatsoever  time  for  mendadous  inven- 
tion he  may  have  thought  proper  to  employ. 
In  the  case  of  the  mahfide  suitor,  whether 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  from  the  moment  of 
his  delinquency,  or  rather  from  the  moment 
of  his  beginning  to  form  the  plan  of  delin- 
quency — in  the.case  of  the  mold  fide  and  men- 
dadous witness,  firom  the  moment  in  which 
he  has  reason  to  expect  that  his  testimony 
will  be  called  for — his  thoughts  will  with 
more  or  less  assiduity  be  employed  in  the  task 
of  mendadous  invention. 

On  this  occasion,  among  the  tasks  given 
to  his  imagination  will  be  the  representing 
to  him  such  adverse  questions,  as,  when  the 
time  comes  for  the  delivery  of  his  testimony 
(willing  or  unwilling,)  may  be  expected  to  be 
propounded  to  him  on  the  part  of  his  adver- 
sary or  adversaries :  and  it  is  only  in  so  finr 
as  his  imagination  has  ftuled  of  executing  the 
task  to  perfection,  that  it  will  be  possible  for 
him  to  be  taken  unprepared — that  it  will  be 
possible  for  his  answer  to  have  been  unpre- 
meditated. 

The  only  interval,  therefore,  in  which  ob- 
struction to  mendadous  invention,  acting 
independently  of  all  assistance  by  suggestion 
from  without,  can  find  room  to  place  itself, 
is  (on  the  occasion  of  the  examination  of  the 
supposed  delinquent)  the  interval  between 
each  interrogatonr  and  the  response  returned 
to  it.  Of  the  obstruction  capable  of  being 
thus  applied,  the  influence  will,  however,  be 
seen  to  be  filr  from  inconsiderable. 

Howsoever  the  general  tendency  and  scope 
of  the  system  of  interrogation  may  be  anti- 
dpated,  —  it  will  seldom  happen,  espedally 
if  the  fiinction  of  interrogation  be  lodged  in 
able  hands,  that  the  separate  particular  im- 
port of  each  interrogatory  taken  separately 
can  be  exactly  divined.  So  far,  then,  as  in  any 
instance  the  purport  of  this  or  that  interro- 
gatory fails  of  having  been  foreseen,  and  a 
response  provided  for  it  —  a  response  which 
though  mendadous  shall  not  be  discovered 
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to  be  80, —  the  length  of  time  which  inYen- 
tion  has  for  the  performance  of  its  task,  has 
for  its  limit  the  length  of  the  interval  above 
described. 

In  the  case  where  the  process  of  interro- 
gation is  performed  in  the  epistolary  mode, 
the  length  of  this  interval  may,  to  the  parpose 
in  question,  be  considered  as  being  without 
limit  Under  the  oral  (or  say  coUoquud) 
mode,  its  limits  are  extremely  narrow :  and 
hence,  to  any  such  purposes  as  that  in  ques- 
tion, the  prodigious  advantage  of  the  collo- 
quial over  the  epistolary  mode.* 


*  Between  the  use  of  writing,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  an  interval  of  time  applicable  alike  to 
^e  purpose  of  veradous  recollection  and  men- 
dacious invention,  the  connexion  is  customary, 
and  altogether  natural,  but  not  strictly  necessary. 

What  is  altogether  natural,  exdusivelv  usual, 
and  in  general  reasonable,  is,  that,  as  between 
written  and  unwritten,  in  whichsoever  of  the  two 
forms  theinterrogationsarepresented,  inthe  same 
should  the  depositions  in  answer  be  presented. 
But  in  ^e  nature  of  things  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  this  more  obvious  arrangement  from  be- 
ing deviated  from  in  either  of  two  ways :  — 

1.  The  interrogations  may  have  been  presented 
to  the  deponent  in  the  ready-written  form ;  and, 
immediately  upon  his  receiving  them,  answers 
Arom  him,  to  be  delivered  viva  voce^  may  be  in- 
sisted uvNtm,  just  as  if  the  interrogations  nad  also 
been  delivered  vivd  voce. 

2.  The  interrogations  themselves  may  have 
been  delivered  to  the  deponent  in  the  vivd  voce 
form :  and  notwithstanding  their  having  been  so 
delivered,  answers  from  him  to  be  d^vered  in 
the  ready-written  form  may  be  insisted  upon,  — 
to  be  delivered  upon  the  spot,  just  as,  in  return 
to  questions  put  vivd  voce^  answers,  if  delivered 
vivd  voce,  would  naturally  be  delivered  on  the 
spot 

An  example  may  be  found  in  the  following 
extract  from  die  Memoires  de  Besenvaly  torn. 
liL  p.  125.  8va  Paris,  1806 :  — 

^^Lejour  de  TAscension  de  Tann^  1785,  toute 
la  cour  remplissant  le  cabinet  du  roi,  le  cardi- 
nal de  Rohan,  en  rochet,  et  en  camail,  att^dait 
sa  ma^etU  qui  alloit  passer  pour  la  messe,  oi!k  sa 
charge  de  grand  aum6nier  I'api^eloit  Le  roi 
le  fit  demander  dans  son  cabinet  interieur,  ou  il 
fut  un  jpeu  ^tonn^  de  trouver  la  reine  en  tiers. 
Le  roi  lui  demanda  ce  que  c^iftoit  qu'un  collier 
qu'il  devoit  avoir  procur6  k  la  reine  ?  *  Ah, 
sire,'  s*dcria  le  cardinal,  ^je  vois  trop  tard  que 
fai  Hi  trompiT-^^  Mais,*  lui  dit  la  reine,  *  ti 
vow  ave»  cru  si  lig^rementy  votu  n^auriez 
pat  du  V0U8  nUprendre  d  mon  ecriture^  que 
edrement  votu  connoiuex.*  Sans  lui  r^ponare, 
le  cardinal,  s'adressant  au  roi,  protesta  de  son 
innocence.  *  M.  le  cardinal,'  reprit  le  roi.  '  il 
est  tres-simple  que  vous  soyez  un  peu  trouble  de 
cette  explication;  remettez-vous;  et  pour  vous 
en  donner  le  moyen,  et  que  la  presence  de  la 
reine  ni  la  mienne  ne  nuisent  pas  au  calme  qui 
vous  est  n^cessaire,  passes  dans  la  pi^ce  k  c6t6; 
vous  y  serez  seuL  vous  y  trouverez  du  papier, 
une  plume  et  del*encre;  ^crivez-y  votre  d^po- 
sition,  que  vous  me  remettrez  ensuite;  prenes 
tout  le  temps  qui  vous  sera  ndcessaire.'  Le  car- 
dinalob6it,restaJ^peupr6sun  dcmi^uartd'heure, 
rentia,  et  remit  un  papier  au  roi."  In 


When  the  form  is  that  of  oral  cosTe 
tion,  the  time  allowed  for  recollection  is  ■»- 
turally  and  usually  extremely  short :  to  ipfk 
at  hazard,  seldom  so  long  as  a  minute. 

Nor  yet  is  it  necessary  that  the  ftculty  c£ 
veracious  and  honest  recoUectioD  should  im 
any  degree  recei  ve  obstruction  from  the  promp- 
titude thus  exacted  in  the  first  instance.  A 
veracious  deponent,  on  those  occasiona,  has 
nothing  to  fear — sees  no  cause  for  fear:  what- 
ever facts  his  recollection  presents  to  liia« 
he  utters  without  hesitation :  all  true  &cta 
being  consistent  with  eadi  other,  be  fears  but 
little  the  being  contradicted,  at  least  with 
effect,  by  others — he  fears  not  at  all  tke  be- 
ing contradicted  by  himself.  If^  for  the  par- 
pose  of  searching  in  the  store-room  of  Ida 
memory,  a  certain  interval  of  time  be  un- 
avoidably employed  by  hint, — having  nothing 
but  real  fects  to  search  fw,  having  no  other 
receptacle  than  memory  to  sear^  into  hr 
them,  he  fears  not  the  result:  it  is  in  the 
honest  and  unhazardous  task  of  recoUectioB 
that  he  employs  himself,  not  in  the  dishonest 
and  perilous  task  of  invention.  In  the  course 
of  his  exertions  to  hunt  out  the  truth,  should 
it  happen  to  him  to  have  taken  up  and  brought 
to  view  error  in  its  place,  and  thereupon  to 
have  discovered  his  mistake,  —  still  the  eon- 
tradiction,  which  he  perceives  himself  thus 
to  have  given  to  himself^  will  not  be  pro- 
ductive of  confusion :  no  sinister  views  be- 
ing harboured  by  him,  no  sinister  views  are 
disappointed  by  what  has  happened;  there 
being  nothing  dishonest  to  conceal,  nothing 
dishonest  has  been  betrayed  by  it.  A  misre- 
collection  on  his  part  has  mdeed  been  brought 
to  light :  but  in  this,  what  cause  is  there  for 
shame  or  apprehension?  The  failure  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  sort  of  feilure,  of  which 
every  man  of  the  purest  probity  lias,  in  his 
own  instance,  the  continually  repeated  oon- 
sciousness  —  which  is  continually  happening 
to  a  man  in  cases  where  his  dearest  interest, 
his  most  decided  wishes,  call  upon  him,  were 
it  possible,  to  avoid  it. 

Between  recollection  previous,  and  recol- 
lection subsequent  (both  having  respect  to  the 
time,  and  consequently  to  the  process,  of  in- 
terrogation,) the  distinction  hais  already  been 
brought  to  view,  f 

In  this  latter  case  it  is,  however,  manifest  that 
the  degree  of  unpremeditatednesa  cannot  be  so 
great,  uie  security  against  mendadous  invendon 
80  perfect,  as  in  the  former,  in  which  the  answers 
are  delivCTed  in  the  vim  voce  form :  since  writing 
in  a  form  that  shall  be  readily  and  generally  le- 
gible, necessarily  takes  up  a  considerably  greater 
len^h  of  time  than  a  disoourse  of  the  same  tenor 
delivered  vivd  voce;  and,  under  the  cloak  of  the 
real  necessity,  it  would  be  easy  for  mendadous 
fraud  to  possess  itself  of  a  considerablv  grester 
length  or  time,  without  exposing  itself  to  cen- 
sure, or  any  decidedly  prejudidaT  inference. 

t  Book  IL  Securi^;  Chap.  IV.  Jntcnui 
Securiiie$, 
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I£  mdequate  time  for  subsequent  recollec- 
tion be  but  allowed,  supposing  the  nature  of 
tbe  case  to  call  for  it  (understand  always  of 
t^e  individual  case  in  hand,)  the  time  allowed 
for  previous  recollection  can ''scarcely  be  too 
sbort.  Why  ?  Because,  in  case  of  mendacity, 
tbe  sbortness  <^  the  interval  applicable  to  the 
purpose  of  invention  is  a  capital  security,  and, 
in  tbe  first  instance  at  least,  the  only  one. 

But  what  (it  may  be  said) — what  if  the 
ansvrer  be  (and  a  more  natural  answer  there 
cannot  be,  whether  on  the  part  of  a  band  fide 
or  on  tbe  part  of  a  nuild  fide  witness,)  I  do 
not  as  yet  remember : — unless  time  be  given 
me  for  recollection,  I  cannot  speak  to  the  pur- 
pose ?  Certainly :  nothing  more  natural,  nor 
more  frequent :  but,  in  case  of  mendacity,  in 
case  of  an  actual  recollection  at  the  time, 
and  tbis  answer  given — an  answer  by  which 
tbe  act  of  recollection  is  denied,  —  the  pur- 
pose of  the  question  is  in  some  degree  ful- 
filled :  the  evidence,  presumptive  at  least,  of 
jnendacity,  is  obtained,  or  a  way  opened  for 
tbe  obtainment  of  it,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a 
decided  answer  denying  the  fact  spoken  of. 

Tou  say  you  have  forgotten  what  happened? 
How  can  tiiat  be,  the  transaction  bekig  of  a 
nature  so  unlikely  to  be  forgotten  ?  For  there 
are  incidents,  incidents  in  abundance,  such  as 
(supposing  a  man  to  have  been  a  percipient 
witness  of  them,  and  the  intervening  length 
of  time  not  extending  beyond  acertain  length, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case)  it  is  mo- 
raUy  impossible  that  a  man  should  fiiil  of  re- 
collecting :  such,  at  any  rate,  that,  if  oblivion 
in  relation  to  them  be  possible,  mendacity  will 
always  be  much  more  probable.  Nor  is  the 
comparative  estimate  any  other  than  what  a 
man,  to  whose  lot  it  falls  to  weigh  evidence 
against  evidence,  finds  himself  continually 
called  upon  to  make. 

Tou  say  yon  have  forgotten  what  happened. 
How  can  that  be,  on  this  occasion,  —  you 
baving,  on  other  occasions  not  very  remote, 
g:iven  an  account  of  it  to  other  persons  ?  How 
ran  that  be,  considering  the  account  that  has 
been.given  of  it  by  others,  whose  opportuni- 
ties dr  observation  were  not  better  than  your 
own  ?  How  can  that  be,  considering  what  you 
yourself  have  already  been  stating  relative  to 
tbat  same  transaction,  since  you  have  been 
called  upon  to  speak  to  it  ? 

It  is  with  non-recollection,  the  alleged  non- 
reooUection  of  the  moment,  as  with  evasion, 
indistinct  responsion,  and  silence.  If  none  of 
tbese  courses  of  action  were  capable  of  afford- 
ing any  indication,  mendacity  would  be  im- 
pregnable— interrogation  a  vain  resource. 

Observe,  that,  though  the  interval  of  time 
allowed  for  recollection  subsequently  to  the 
putting  of  the  question  be  thus  short,  perhaps 
not  a  minute,  perhaps  not  half  a  minute,  — 
tbe  time  previously  applicable  to  the  purpose 
of  recollection  is  not  thus  short.  Was  the 
Vol.  VI. 


fact,  upon  the  face  of  it,  of  a  nature  to  be 
likely  to  become  the  subject  of  deposition  in 
a  court  of  justice  ?  a  fact  exhibiting  itself  as 
evidentiary  of  a  crime,  of  an  atrocious  injury 
to  person,  to  property,  to  reputation  ?  The 
time  applicable,  and  which  naturally  would  be 
applied,  to  tbe  purpose  of  recollection,  dates 
£rom  the  very  moment  at  which  the  &ct  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  deponent's  cognizance. 
Was  the  fact,  upon  the  &ce  of  it,  ever  so  in- 
different,— the  time  applicable  to  the  purpose 
of  recollection  would  tEdce  its  commencepaent, 
at  any  rate,  &om  the  moment  at  which  infor- 
mation was  given  to  him  (with  or  without 
the  forms  of  law)  that  his  deposition  in  re- 
lation to  that  fact  would  be  called  for  to  a 
judicial  purpose. 

Mendacious  invention,  then,  having  been 
either  prevented,  or  encompassed  with  dan- 
gers, by  the  vivd  voce  questions  followed  im- 
mediately by  the  vivd  voce  answers,  —  should 
any  time  be  needed  by  honest  recollection, 
either  for  searching  out  what  could  not  be 
searched  out  at  so  short  a  warning,  or  for  recti- 
fying any  misrecoUections  fallen  into  through 
the  shortness  of  the  warning ;  then  comes  the 
occasion  for  the  judge,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  probity  (consideration  being  had  of 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  colour  and 
complexion  of  the  language,  countenance,  and 
deportment  of  the  witness,)  to  exercise  his 
discretion  (of  his  own  motion,  or  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  witness  himself  or  either  of  the 
parties)  in  the  allowance  or  refusal  of  a  further 
length  of  time  to  be  employed  in  the  forming 
of  ready-written  interrogatories  on  the  one 
part,  followed  by  ready-written  answers  on 
the  other :  the  minutes  of  the  vivd  voce  de- 
position, with  the  minutes  of  the  interroga- 
tories by  which  they  were  extracted,  serving 
as  a  standard  of  reference  and  comparison : 
the  interrogator,  at  anv  rate,  being  furnished 
with  the  document ;  tne  deponent  furnished 
or  not  furnished  with  that  source  of  instruc- 
tion, according  to  the  complexion  of  his  pre- 
ceding testimony,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judge. 

Meantime,  vivd  voce  interrogation  is  (as 
hath  already  been  seen)  the  only  remedy,  from 
the  application  of  which,  mendacious  inven- 
tion (the  mischief  to  whidi  the  interval  ne- 
cessary for  interrogation  and  deposition  in 
the  way  of  ready- written  correspondence  af- 
fords such  opportunities)  can  receive  adequate 
check.  For  obtaining  in  full  perfection  tbe 
testimony  of  a  bond  fide  deponent,  the  mode 
that  allows  full  time  for  recollection  is  not 
only  a  sufficient,  but  by  hr  the  best  adapted, 
mode.  But,  for  protecting  justice  against  the 
artifices  of  determined  mendacity,  the  mode 
that  allows  the  least  possible  time  to  the  pre- 
meditation necessary  to  that  criminal  purpose, 
is  tbe  only  mode  adequately  adapted  to  the 
purpose. 

Ff 
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When,  in  order  to  allow  the  necessary  time 
for  recollection,  and  perhaps  for  research  and 
methodization,  depositions  in  the  form  of 
ready-written  answers  have  been  allowed  to 
succeed  on  the  one  part  to  ready-written  in- 
terrogations  on  the  other, — the  Acuity  of  ex- 
amining the  deponent  de  novo,  in  the  way  of 
vivd  voce  interrogation,  must  still  be  reserved 
to  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  As  the  mi- 
nutes taken  of  the  vivd  voce  examination  served 
as  a  standard  of  reference  and  comparison  to 
the  examination  in  the  way  of  ready- written 
correspondence,  so  will  the  deposition  ob- 
tained in  this  latter  form  serve  as  a  standard 
of  reference  and  comparison  for  the  second 
vivA  voce  interrogation  of  the  same  deponent. 

So  much  for  invention.  Next,  as  to  men- 
dacity-serving suggeition. 

For  depriving  a  man  of  the  faculty  of  re- 
ceiving suggestions  from  without  —  sugges- 
tions to  all  purposes,  and  consequently  to  the 
purpose  of  assistance  to  mendacious  invention 
—  the  nature  of  things  offers  but  one  expe- 
dient :  and  that  is,  close  confinement. 

But,  of  close  confinement,  misdecision  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  individual  so  confined,  if 
in  the  character  of  defendant,  is,  unless  ob- 
viated by  due  conditions,  a  contingent  result; 
vexation,  and  that  in  an  intense  degree,  a 
certain  accompaniment. 

For  the  purpose  of  receiving  advice,  as  well 
as  collecting  evidence,  unlimited  communi- 
cation with  the  world  without  doors  will  in 
general  be  necessary :  therefore,  co-existently 
with  justice,  dose  confinement  can  never  be 
continued  to  the  time  of  the  trial  or  other 
definitive  hearing. 

But  (setting  aside  those  factitious  suspen- 
sions of  judicial  procedure,  so  conducive  to 
the  ends  of  judicature,  so  adverse  to  the  ends 
of  justice,)  —  in  the  instance  of  a  defendant 
whose  case  was  deemed  to  warrant  eventual 
confinement  for  the  purpose  of  forthcoming- 
ness  —  between  the  moment  of  arrestation 
and  the  moment  of  the  commencement  of  the 
process  of  his  interrogation,  no  other  interval 
would  (unless  by  accident)  be  necessary,  than 
what  was  employed  in  the  journey  to  the  seat 
of  the  judicatory.  In  the  event  of  any  such 
accident,  or  supposing  the  process  of  interro- 
gation too  long  to  be  completed  at  one  sitting, 
the  judge  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  fur- 
nished with  power  for  subjecting  the  defen- 
dant to  close  confinement,  in  sudi  manner  as 
to  exclude  him  completely  from  the  fiumlty 
of  receiving,  firom  without,  any  communica- 
tions, but  what  were  seen  and  allowed  of  by 
the  judge. 

The  testimony  of  the  individual  being  thus 
collected,  under  circumstances  by  which  men- 
dacious invention  stands  precluded  from  all 
assistance  from  without,  and  has  undergone 
all  the  obstructions  which  the  nature  of  things 
allows  to  be  opposed  to  it, — then  is  the  time  | 
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for  the  doors  of  the  place  of  eonfinemeat  to 
be  thrown  open  to  iH  commnmcation  froas 
without :  and  not  only  must  this  cooBOMBi- 
cation  be  allowed  of,  for  the  purpose  of  jost 
defence  in  case^of  innocence,  but  moceofg 
the  allowance  of  it  is  attended  with  less  ad- 
vantage to  delinquency  than  might  at  firil 
view  be  supposed.  The  statements  maAt 
under  these  circumstances  by  the  delnquent 
(for  let  delinquency  be  supposed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  argument)  b^ng  consigned  to 
writing,  it  will  rarely  happen,  that,  £or  t^ 
purpose  of  mendacious  invention,  any  i 
quent  information  can  be  of  use. 

On  receipt  of  the  informatkni,  the 
qnent,  pretending  that  in  this  or  that  , 
his  statement  had  by  roisrecoUection  been 
rendered  erroneous,  or  by  non-reeoDectioa 
incomplete,  demands  another  hearing  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  the  pretended  defect. 
With  a  demand  to  this  effect,  compliaiice  am 
scarcely  ever,  consistently  with  justice,  be 
refused.  But,  in  the  original  testimonj,  the 
judge  possesses  a  standard  of  oomparison, 
with  which  every  subsequent  testimony  from 
the  same  source  will  have  to  be  confronted 
and  compared:  and,  supposing  a  variance  and 
inconsistency,  it  will  rest  ¥rith  tiie  judge  to 
satisfy  himselif  which  of  the  two  presenu  the 
image  of  truth  in  the  strongest  characters, 
and  whether  it  be  to  honest  recollection,  or 
to  mendadty-servingsuggestion  from  withoA, 
that  the  change  is  to  be  ascribed. 

Thus  much  for  the  case  of  a  defemdamt^ 
considered  in  the  character  of  a  source  of  tes- 
timonial evidence.  The  case  of  an  extrancoos 
witness  stands,  in  relation  to  these  points, 
on  grounds  in  a  considerable  degree  different. 
Suppose  him  (whether  on  the  particular  oc- 
casion in  question  an  accomplice  or  not)  an 
habitual  confederate  or  intimate  of  the  de- 
fendant, and,  as  such,  ready  to  deliver  whs^ 
soever  testimony  (true  or  fiUse)  promises  to 
be  of  use  to  him.  By  the  close  confinement 
of  the  defendant,  the  witness  stands  as  cdiBe. 
tually  precluded  (so  far  as  the  defendant  alosK 
u  concerned)  from  the  faculty  of  receiving, 
as  from  that  of  communicating,  mendacity, 
serving  suggestions.  But,  supposing  menda- 
ciously-disposed witnesses  of  thia  d^cription 
more  than  one,  —  to  their  case,  be  they  ever 
so  numerous,  the  effect  of  the  obstrnctinsi 
does  not  extend. 

Here,  then,  suppose  the  collateral  ends  of 
justice  not  attended  to,  or  suppose  the  ease 
such,  that  the  mischief,  consisting  of  the  vex- 
ation necessary  to  be  inflicted  on  the  extra- 
neous  witness  in  question,  is  outweighed  by 
the  benefit  attadied  to  the  addition]  secu- 
rity obtained  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  direct 
and  positive  end  of  justice ;  here  the  same 
reason  which  has  been  seen  urging  the  appli- 
cation of  the  security  afforded  by  close  con- 
finement to  the  ease  of  the  defendant,  win 
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be  seen  applying,  and  with  equal  force,  to  the 
case  of  the  extraneous  witness. 

The  extraneous  witness  being,  by  the  sup- 
position, not  a  partaker  in  the  supposed  course 
of  delinquency  —  being  by  the  supposition 
not  guilty,  —  should  not  (it  may  be  said)  be 
treated  as  if  he  were  guilty.  True :  on  the 
score  of  punishment,  unquestionably  he  ought 
not.  But  on  this  score,  neither  ought  the 
defendant  hiooself,  in  this  incipient  stage  of 
the  cause.  If  it  be  fit  that  the  defendant 
should  be  thus  treated,  it  is  because  proba- 
bility appears  of  his  being  found  guilty :  if 
it  be  fit  that  the  extraneous  witness  be  thus 
treated,  it  is  because  a  probability  appears 
that  his  being  thus  treated  is  necessary  to  the 
removing  of  the  obstacles  that  might  other- 
wise be  opposed,  bv  mendacious  testimony, 
to  the  conviction  of  the  guilty  defendant.* 

What  is  manifest  is,  that  the  price  thus 
considered  as  capable  of  being  paid  for  an 
additional  security  against  the  liberation  of  a 
guilty  defendant  by  mendacious  testimony, 
is  not  a  small  one.  Whether  there  be  any, 
snd  ^if  any)  what,  cases,  in  which  a  practice 
of  this  kind  ought  to  be  considered  as  likely 
to  be  upon  the  whole  an  advantageous  one, 
are  questions  that  belong  not  to  this  place. 

Whatsoever  be  the  species  of  delinquency, 
of  the  vexation  in  question  the  magnitude 
will  be  the  same.  The  proportion  between 
the  two  mischiefs,  between  the  two  bene- 
fits, or  between  the  benefit  on  one  hand  and 
the  price  paid  for  it  in  the  shape  of  mischief 
<[vis.  vexation)  on  the  other  hand,  will  depend 
in  every  case  upon  the  magnitude,  that  is, 
apon  the  mischievousness  of  the  ofience. 

Against  undue  suggestions  from  bystanders 
while  the  witness  is  under  examination,  or 
wuting  for  iU  such  remedies  as  the  nature  of 
the  esse  admits  o^  are  on  the  one  hand  not 
▼ery  difficult  to  discover,  nor  on  the  other 
very  efficient.  They  are  of  a  purely  physical 
Mtore,  and  consist  of  the  temporary  exclu- 
sion of  the  individual  from  whom  any  such 
undue  suggestion  may  be  apprehended. 
Objects  capable  of  being  brought  to  view 


*  Cases  every  now  and  then  0ccur,  in  which  a 
prosecutor,  or  an  extraneous  witness,  even  where 
he  is  not  suspected  of  being  implicated  in  the 
offiroce  of  which  the  defsndant  is  accused,  is  sent 
to  prison  by  the  justice  to  ensure  his  forthcoming, 
nesi  at  the  trial,  or  to  prevent  his  being  tampered 
with  ;..fDr  instance,  when  the  prisoner  happens 
to  be  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  the  pro- 
>^tor  or  witness  a  child  in  a  state  of  poverty. 
The  necessity,  however,  for  this  extreme  measure 
of  precaution,  would  not  have  place  were  the 
*7item  proposed  by  the  author,  in  the  instance  of 
^^endant,  adopted  in  that  of  an  extraneous 
vitoen,  inasmuch  as  the  judicatory  in  which  the 
cvideDce  was  elicited  would  at  once  decide  upon 
we  case  unless,  as  he  observes  (p.  450)  by  acd- 
^tm,  or  supposmg  the  evidence  too  long  to  be 
ehdted  at  one  hearing,  it  became  necessary  to 
•^joomthecase.— £2 


by  such  suggestion  may  be  referred  to  the 
class  of  meant  or  that  of  motive$ :  means  of 
mendacity, — information  true  or  fidse :  mo- 
tives to  mendacity,  —  by  addresses  made  to 
the  hopes  of  the  witness,  or  to  his  fears. 

The  use  of  such  exclusion,  for  the  purpose 
of  guarding  the  mind  of  the  witness  from  the 
action  of  seductive  motives,  or  (to  use  the 
common  language)  firom  undue  influence,  may 
be  exemplified  by  the  case  of  a  non-adult  wit* 
ness, — a  parent,  or  other  person  under  whose 
direction  he  has  been  accustomed  to  act,  be- 
ing in  the  number  of  the  bystanders.  Of  undue 
partiality  on  the  part  of  the  superior,  menda- 
city on  the  part  of  the  inferior  will  naturally 
enough  in  these  circumstances  be  the  appre- 
hended consequence.  To  the  mischief  appre- 
hended firom  this  source,the  temporary  removal 
of  the  superior  will  in  this  case  bean  obvious, 
and  in  general  an  unobjectionable,  remedy. 

Other  relations  of  dependency  will  natu- 
rally present  themselves  as  affording  a  ground 
for  the  more  extended  application  of  the  same 
remedy. 

The  wife  being  about  to  depose,  the  hus- 
band may  in  like  manner  be  required  to 
withdraw:  the  apprentice,  —  the  master  of 
such  apprentice.  The  principle  thus  stated, 
the  discussion  of  the  particular  applications 
of  which  it  may  be  susceptible,  will  scarcely 
afford  payment  in  the  shape  of  utility  for  the 
place  it  MTould  fill  up.  A  discretionary  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  judge  presents  itself  as 
preferable,  in  every  such  instance,  to  an  un- 
bending rule. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

OF  RE-EXAMINATION,  REPETITION,  OR 
RECOLEUENT. 

§  1.  Re'examnation,  with  faculty  of  amend' 

ment,  how  and  in  what  cases  proper. 
Under  the  head  of  repetition,  in  French  re- 
colement,  we  have  to  speak  of  an  operation, 
the  nature  and  the  use  of  which  will  be  apt 
to  appear  strange  to  an  English  eye.  In  Eng- 
land, no  such  thing  was  ever  heard  of:  whence 
can  come  the  demand  for  it  an v where  else? 
Are  witnesses  a  different  set  of  people,  tes- 
timony a  different  sort  of  thing,  elsewhere, 
firom  what  they  are  in  England  ? 

Repetition,  however,  is  no  less  fiuniliar 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed,  than  it  is 
strange  on  the  south  side.  It  is  a  term  bor- 
rowed by  Scotch  from  Roman  law.  Recole- 
ment  b  exactly  the  same  thing  in  French  law. 
French  recolement,  though  in  point  of  signi- 
fication in  an  irregular  sort  of  vray,  is  a  con- 
jugate of  Roman  and  English  recollection.  A 
deponent  or  his  testimony  is  in  Scotch  said 
to  be  repeated,  in  French  recoled  (recoU  or 
recoUe),  when,  after  having  been  interrogated 
at  one  time,  he  is  at  another  time  brought 
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again  to  the  judgment-seat,  for  the  purpose 
of  its  being  put  to  him  whether  to  abide 
by  his  ailtecedently-delivered  testimony,  or 
amend  it. 

Not  that,  under  any  system  of  law,  oppor- 
tunities of  this  sort  can  be  altogether  want- 
ing. Under  English  law,  if  in  some  sorts  of 
causes  they  are  altogether  wanting,  in  other 
sorts  of  causes  (and  those  grounded  on  the 
same  facts)  they  present  themselves  in  abun- 
dance. But,  in  English  law,  they  present 
themselves  without  design — without  any 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  legislator  or  the 
judge.  .  Under  Roman  law,  the  faculty  in 
question  is  the  subject  of  anxious  care  and 
inflexible  regulation :  care,  that  is  t5  say,  as 
applied  to  a  certain  sort  of  causes,  and  as 
complete  neglect  in  all  the  others.  Problem 
for  an  academical  prize:  — Which  of  the  two 
sets  of  jurists,  the  Roman  and  the  English, 
has  on  this  occasion  shown  itself  blindest  to 
the  ends  of  justice? 

In  one  quarter  or  another,  three  distinguish- 
able object.8  appear  to  have  been  aimed  at  in 
the  institution  of  this  process: — 1.  Providing 
for  the  correctness  and  completeness  of  the 
testimony  taken  by  itself,  all  seductive  in- 
fluence out  of  the  question ;  2.  Preserving  the 
purity  of  it  from  being  violated  by  seductive 
influence,  whether  terrific  or  alluring,  on  the 
part  of  the  judge ;  3.  Guarding  against  incor- 
rectness and  incompleteness,  from  this  or  any 
other  cause,  such  minutes  as  may  happen  to 
have  been  taken  of  it. 

Of  these  three  objects,  the  first  is  the  only 
one  that  appears  to  have  met  with  any  consi- 
derable regard  under  the  original  and  gene- 
rally prevalent  system  of  Roman  procedure. 

In  regard  to  the  two  other  objects,  the  only 
system  in  which  any  indications  can  be  found 
of  their  bein^  looked  to  on  this  occasion,  is 
the  ecclesiastical  branch  of  Anglo- Roman  law. 
The  deponent,  after  having  been  examined  in 
the  first  instance  by  one  sort  of  judge  at  one 
time  and  place,  is,  for  the  purpose  of  a  sort 
of  repetition  (though  in  very  general  terms) 
brought  before  another  sort  of  judge,  a  judge 
of  superior  dignity,  at  another  time  and  place. 
The  object  of  this  change  is  made  no  secret 
of.  It  is  to  give  the  deponent,  in  case  of  mis- 
behaviour to  his  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the 
judge  below,  protection  and  redress  at  the 
tribunal  of  his  superior. 

No  such  advantage  could  have  been  looked 
to  by  the  framers  of  the  French  ordinance.  In 
France,  at  any  rate,  if  the  judge  before  whom 
the  re-examination  were  taken  were  a  dif- 
ferent person  from  him  by  whom  the  original 
examination  had  been  taken,  he  would  have 
been  a  judge  from  the  same  bench — a  Judge 
of  co-ordinate  rank,  not  superordinate.  But, 
if  any  such  change  took  place,  it  could  only 
be  by  aAident:  for  in  the  ordinance  it  is 
assumed,  or  at  least  presumed,  that,  on  the 


occasion  of  the  several  snceessiTe  opcratkn, 
the  learned  operator  is  the  same.  * 

To  the  prosecution  of  these  two  eoUateitl 
objects,  a  change  in  the  person  of  the  jndff 
is  an  arrangement,  the  necessity  of  which 
seems  obvious  and  indisputable.  On  the  part 
of  one  and  the  same  judge,  seduction,  if  d- 
fected  on  the  first  occasion,  would  be  perse- 
vered in  on  the  second :  if,  by  the  tenor  d 
the  minutes,  the  testimony  actually  delivered 
had  been  mbrepresented  at  the  one  time,  the 
misrepresentation  would  hardly  be  corrected 
at  any  other. 

On  any  such  second  occasion,  the  power  <^ 
the  check  would  of  course  be  rendered  DMire 
impressive  by  superordinate  power  on  tbe  pift 
of  the  judge :  but  (though  superiority  were 
oat  of  the  question)  the  check  afibrded  1^ 
the  intervention  of  another  person,  tboqgh  it 
were  only  in  the  charaeter  of  a  witneea,  mach 
more  if  in  character  of  a  co-ordinate  magis- 
trate, could  not  but  be  in  a  very  considerabk 
degree  impressive. 

An  objection  is,  —  the  information  gained 
by  the  first  judge,  indnding  the  whole  body 
of  drcumstantid  evidence  i^orded  bj  tbe  de- 
portment of  the  respondent,  would  be  lost  to 
the  second  judge.  The  objection  is  good  ia 
itself;  but,  by  the  legislators  in  questioo,  aei 
receivable.  For  under  their  system,  be  the 
number  of  judges  by  whom  the  evidenor  is 
decided  on  ever  so  great  (and,  were  it  ooi 
for  the  expense,  the  notion  there  is,  or  at  least 
was,  that  there  could  never  be  too  many.)  do 
more  than  one  of  them  is  ever  to  set  eyes  oa 
the  evidence,  or  any  species  or  part  of  k. 

Henceforward,  then,  in  speaking  of  this  ie> 
curity,  let  us  consider  it  in  its  applicatioo  to 
the  first  object  only;  vis.  the  maJmig  better 
provision  for  the  correctness  and  completeoeas 
of  the  testimony,  by  affording  opportunity  fcr 
the  delivery  of  amendments  on  the  groend  ol 
their  having  presented  themselves  sinee  the 
time  when  the  original  masa  to  which  they 
are  applied  was  deUvered. 

On  the  principle  of  utility,  the  eourse  which 
presented  itself  as  proper  to  be  taken  in  re- 
lation to  this  ppint,  has  been  already  broogfat 
to  view :  in  the  first  instance  —  (to  prevent, 
in  case  oinudafidei^  mendacity-senriiig  recol- 
lection, and  at  any  rate  to  save  unnecessary 
delay,  vexation,  and  expense)  —  interrogn- 
tion  on  all  sides  vivA  voce,  if  practicable:  then 
(if  by  the  j  udge  deemed  necessary  for  tbe  as- 
sistance of  recollection,  and  not  otherwise,) 


"  Predicated  of  the  recolements  only:  . 
probably  of  the  oonfVontations.  In  regard  to  tSbm 
recolement^  in  the  first  draught  the  meankf  wm 
pdntedly  insisted  upon :  ^  que  Is  mteie  mt 
commis  pour  faife  le  reookmenL*'  (An.  4.)  In 
conclusion  the  point  was  taken  off— ^  qne  w  r^ 
colement  se  fasse  par  devant  lui,** — piobably  ia 
contemplation  of  casual  impediments.— iVser* 
Verbal  dee  ConferenoeSy  pc  W^  edit.  Lovvain, 
1700. 
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interrogation  on  all  sides  ex  scripto:  then 
again,  interrogation  vivd  voce  ad  explicandum, 
i£  deemed  by  him  necessary  for  explanation 
of  the  scriptural  testimony  so  obtained  in  the 
second  instance,  and  its  reconcUiation  with 
the  original  or  first  extracted  mass  of  vivd  voce 
testimony,  according  to  the  minutes  taken  of 
it :  the  third  again,  if  deemed  by  the  judge 
necessary  for  the  clearing  up  any  doubts  or 
difierences  remaining,  according  to  his  con- 
ception, upon  the  hce  of  the  two  first, — and 
not  otherwise :  in  each  succeeding  instance, 
the  opportunity  afforded,  in  case  of  special 
and  adequate  reason,  but  in  no  instance,  of 
course. 

By  what  description  of  persons,  on  each  such 
occasion,  it  seemed  proper  that  the  process  of 
interrogation  should  be  performed,  has  also 
been  brought  to  view :  a  system  of  all-com- 
prehensive interrogation  having  on  that  occa- 
sion been  proposed,  as  alike  adapted  to  all 
sorts  of  causes :  to  all  parties  having  a  dis- 
tinct and  opposite  interest,  the  fiuiulty  to  be 
considered  as  belonging  de  jure :  as  likewise 
to  the  judge :  and  to  extraneous  witnesses, 
not  without  special  allowance  from  the  Judge, 
for  special  cause,  in  a  case  of  difficulty. 

If^  with  or  without  such  supplemental  and 
extraordinary  (though  regular  and  established) 
examinations,  a  suggestion  should  be  presented 
from  any  of  those  quarters,  urging  on  special 
gT€Rind  the  propriety  of  receiving  from  any 
sach  deponent  an  alleged  amendment  to  his 
already  delivered  testimony, — better  the  door 
should  (at  any  time  before  judgment,  or  even 
before  execution)  be  opened,  though  out  of 
time,  than  that  incorrect  or  incomplete  evi- 
dence should  prevail,  and  misdedsion  and  ul- 
timate injustice  be  the  consequence. 

On  these  conditions,  and  these  conditions 
onW,  does  any  operation  analogous  to  the  re- 
petition or  recolement  of  Roman  law  present 
itself  as  conducive  to  the  ends  of  justice. 

On  the  contrary,  if  no  such  special  demand 
for  re-interrogation  should  present  itself,  to 
what  end  have  recourse  to  any  such  process  ? 
-  the  deUy,  vexation,  and  expense  attached  to 
it,  would  be  so  much  inconvenience  in  waste. 
In  any  sort  of  cause,  so  to  order  matters  as 
that  the  performance  of  the  operation  shall 
be  matter  of  necessity,  is  entailing  upon  the 
public  a  certain  and  constant  inconvenience, 
for  the  sake  of  a  casual  advantage. 

And  if  one  sudi  re-examination  must  come 
of  course,  why  not  another  ?  and  so  on,  an- 
other and  another  without  end  ? 

In  the  three  forms  or  stages  of  examination 
above  proposed  (vivd  voce  once  for  all,  or  pri- 
nwry ;  ready- written ;  and  vivd  voce  explana- 
tory,) —  the  application  for  each  succeeding 
examination  has  been  supposed  to  originate 
'with  one  or  other  of  the  parties :  the  demand 
being  presented,  in  the  case  of  the  second 
ation  (the  object  of  which  is  to  afibrd 


the  necessary  time  and  opportunities  for  re- 
collection, and  opportunities  of  investigation 
and  arrangement)  by  the  nature  of  the  case ; 
in  the  instance  of  the  third  examination,  by 
some  casual  inconsistency,  real  or  apparent, 
between  the  two  precedmg  ones. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  object  to  be 
provided  for  is  thaf  of  a  casual  recollection, 
or  alleged  recollection,  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
ponent himself — operating  in  correction  o9 
completion  of  the  deposition  antecedently  de- 
livered. Supposing  such  alleged  recollection 
sincere  and  reial,  no  doubt  surely  can  be  enter- 
tained of  the  propriety  of  its  being  received  — 
no  reason  suggested  why  deception,  and  con- 
sequent misdedsion,  should  be  admitted,  for 
want  of  lights  attainable  from  this  quarter 
and  in  this  mode,  any  more  than  for  want  of  , 
lights  attainable  from  any  other  quarter  or  in 
any  other  mode. 

In  fruit,  it  is  from  this  quarter  and  in  this 
mode  alone,  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  Bo- 
man  institution  of  recolement  to  throw  lights 
upon  the  cause :  for  it  is  only  in  the  case 
where  the  application  proceeds  from  the  quon- 
dam deponent  himself,  that  any  addition  is  on 
this  occasion  made  to  his  evidence.  Do  you 
persist  in  your  former  evidence  ?  If  his  answer 
be  in  the  affirmative,  no  fresh  interrogatory 
is  put  to  him.  If  indeed  hb  answer  be.  Yes, 
but  my  wish  is,  that  an  addition  be  made  to 
such  or  such  an  effect,  or  that  an  alteration 
be  made  to  such  or  such  an  effect, — then  in- 
deed, if  in  what  he  says  on  that  occasion  there 
be  anything  which  in  the  conception  of  the 
judge  requires  duqdation,  nothing  can  be 
mqre  natural,  or  frequently  more  necessary, 
than  that  question  should  succeed  question, 
until  such  a  set  of  answers  as  shall  have  ap- 
peared productive  of  the  requisite  degree  of 
distinctness,  have  been  obtained.  This  being 
the  case,  a  recolement  exhibits,  as  it  may  hap- 
pen, the  characters  of  an  additional  examina- 
tion, or  those  of  a  pure  andsimple  confirmation 
of  the  testimony  delivered  on  a  preceding  one, 
according  to  circumstances. 

The  fixation  of  an  interview  on  purpose,  at 
a  more  or  less  distant  period  of  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  an  opportunity  for  alte- 
rations in  testimony,  whether  the  deponent 
applies  for  it  or  no,  and  whether  the  judge 
thinks  it  of  any  use  or  no,  forms  a  strange 
contrast  with  the  blind  confidence  reposed  in 
the  Roman  judge  in  so  many  other  respects, 
especially  in  that  of  the  total  absence  of  pub- 
lidty.  The  power  of  th^  judge  being  left 
without  controul  in  so  many  other  points,  the 
coerdon  imposed  upon  him  in  this  respect  may 
be  numbered  among  the  inconsistendes  of  this 
system,  as  well  as  among  the  incongruities. 

The  capital  feature,  the  radically  pernidous 
and  corruptive  feature,  of  close  secrecy,  being 
established,  partly  upon  avoidable  grounds, 
partly  upon  unavoidable  ones  —  partly  for  the 
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obstruction  it  afforded  to  mendacious  inven- 
tion, partly  for  the  facility  it  afforded  to  corrupt 
judges  for  doing  as  they  pleased ;  the  pretence 
it  afforded  for  a  regular  addition  to  the  mass 
of  ofi&dal  and  professional  profit  in  the  shape 
of  fees,  had  probably  at  least  as  large  a  share 
as  any  other  circumstance,  in  the  composition 
of  the  mass  of  psychologiod  and  final  causes.* 
For,  that  the  expenses  of  criminal  procedure 
were  considerable,  and  that,  by  the  particular 
operation  here  in  question,  a  considerable  ad- 
dition was  made  to  the  aggregate  mass,  are 
facts  sufficiently  established. 

Moreover,  if  in  any  one  sort  of  cause,  why 
not  in  every  sort  of  cause  ?  Is  there  any  one 
sort  of  cause  in  which  it  may  not  as  well 
happen  to  a  man  to  forget  a  fact  at  one  time, 
to  recollect  it  at  another  time,  as  in  any 
other  ?  The  principal  circumstances  on  which 
the  demand  for  recollection-time  is  apt  to 
depend,  are,  1.  Impressiveness  of  the  trans- 
action (i.e.  its  relative  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  percipient  witness ;)  2.  Complexity ; 
and  3.  Remoteness  or  staleness.  The  degree 
of  these  respective  qualities  being  given,  the 
natural  result  should  be,  that  the  transac- 
tion should  be  more  correctly  and  completely 
present  to  the  mind  at  any  antecedent  point 
of  time,  than  at  any  subsequent  one.  True : 
and  so  it  will  be  in  general :  on  the  other 
hand,  in  virtue  of  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion, so  it  will  now  and  then  happen,  —  so 
in  every  man*s  experience  it  does  happen, — 
that  a  circumstance  which  at  one  time  will 
not  present  itself,  notwithstanding  the  sin- 
cerest  and  most  anxious  search  that  can  be 
made  for  it,  shall,  by  means  of  some  train  of 
ideas  with  which  it  has  happened  to  it  to 
have  associated  itself,  be  brought  up,  as  it 
were,  by  accident,  at  some  subsequent  point 
of  time. 

At  any  rate,  —  on  whatever  it  may  be  that 
the  demand  for  opportunity  of  amendment 
may  happen  to  depend, — what  it  never  does 
depend  upon  is  the  nature  of  the  cause,  as 
characterized  by  any  such  terms  as  criminal 
and  dvil,  criminal  and  non-criminal.  If, 
therefore,  it  be  fit  that  the  opportunity  be 
afforded  in  all  criminal  cases,  so  is  it  in  all 
other  cases. 

No  (says  somebody :)  it  is  not  that  in  cri- 
minal causes  the  probability  of  a  demand  for 
recollection  is  greater  than  in  non-criminal 
ones ;  but  that,  should  the  mischief  of  mLi- 
decision  take  place  for  want  of  recollection, 
for  want  of  that  amendment  which  the  re- 
collection would  have  given  to  the  aggre- 
gate mass  of  evidence,  this  mischief  is  much 
greater  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  and 
consequently  creates  a  greater  demand  for  this 
88  well  as  all  other  securities  that  present  a 
chance  for  the  prevention  of  it. 


•  Sec  the  Ordinance,  iu  commentators,  and 
the  Cautet  Ceiibres—pasgim, 


True :  but,  in  the  first  place,  all  that  en 
be  admitted  in  regard  to  the  superior  iiD|wr. 
tance  of  criminal  causes,  as  compared  witfa 
non-criminal  ones,  resolves  itself  into  this, 
viz.  that,  upon  an  average  of  all  sorts  of  each 
description,  the  importance  of  a  crumnal  nh 
will  be  greater  than  that  of  a  non-cnoiBai 
one.  But,  this  being  admitted,  it  will  aot 
be  the  less  true  that  there  will  be  maoy  asd 
many  a  non-criminal  cause  superior  in  impor- 
tance to  many  and  many  a  criminal  one. 

In  the  next  place,  whatever  be  the 
rior  importance  of  an  average  criminal  < 
it  will  never  follow,  either  that,  in  a  i 
nal  cause»  recollection-time,  with  the  delay, 
vexation,  and  expense  attadied  to  it,  sfaonld 
be  given  where  it  is  not  wanted ;  or  that,, 
in  a  non-criminal  cause,  it  should  be  reliised 
where  it  is  wanted. 

It  certainly  is  not  in  every  instaoee,  m 
every  individual  instance,  that  the  need  of 
this  opportunity  presents  itselC  In  Rnglish 
law  it  is  not  granted,  eo  imtuilu,  in  any  in- 
stance. 

If  this  be  true,  it  might  surely  have  been 
sufficient  so  to  have  left  the  door  open  to  ic« 
as  to  have  rendered  it  obtainable  on  special 
order  of  the  judge,  either  of  his  own  omk 
tion,  or  at  the  application  of  the  deponot 
himself,  or  of  some  other  person  having  aa 
interest  in  the  correctneas  and  completeness 
of  his  testimony.-|- 


f  In  a  criminal  cause,  the  ground  of  the  ques- 
tion will  be  apt  to  admit  of  very  ooosidcnble 
variation,  according  to  the  deponent*^  station  in 
the  cause ;  the  station  of  a  defendant,  or  dnt  of 
an  extraneous  witness :  a  defendant,  exposed  ta 
punishment  (and  that  perhaps  capital,)  or  a  wit- 
ness, exposed  to  no  such  danger,  dot  anythiBg 
at  all  approaching  to  it. 

It  is  nrom  a  defendant  that,  in  case  of  his  be- 
ing guilty,  malafidei  is  next  to  certain.  Fnna 
an  extraneous  witness,  in  so  far  as  the  tendency 
of  his  testimony  is  to  criminate  the  defen^tnt, 
the  absence  of  maia  fide»  m*.j  be  presniDcd  to 
be  not  much  less  certain ;  cziccunative  peqmy,  ia 
capital  cases  at  least,  being  happily  aoKiag  the 
rarest  of  all  crimes. 

In  this  station,  at  any  rate,  the  penalties  Ibr 
blameable  falsehood,  espedallv  on  the  crimina- 
tive side,  being  everywhere  so  neavy,— -fsWhood 
on  that  side  is  not  to  be  presumed  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

The  distinction  is  materiaL  It  is  on  the  side 
of  the  extraneous  witness  only,  that  the  proba- 
bility, comparatively  speaking,  of  honest  recol- 
lection (viz.  oblivion  or  non-reooUection  at  one 
time,  and  deposition  accordingly,  followed  by 
true  and  corr^tive  recollection)  is  considefabic; 

On  the  part  of  a  defendant  who  is  guilty  (as, 
under  the  worst  svstem  of  criminal  procedure 
that  ever  was  established,  a  vast  m^jonty  of  the 
whole  number  of  persons  prosecuted  always  have 
been)— on  |he  part  of  a  guilty  defendant,  an  ap- 
plication for  liberty  to  amend  his  deposition  wtU 
commonly  have  this  origin :— Revolring  in  his 
mind*  the  testimony  he  has  been  delivering,  this 
or  that  fact  or  circumstance  will  present  mdf  to 
him  as  being  disproved  and  rendered  untenable 
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§  2.  Faculty  ofamendmentt  in  what  cases 
re/used  iJi  English  Equity  practice. 

If  the  practice  of  English  equity  courts  be 
tried  by  the  standard  which  we  have  now 
laid  down,  it  will  be  found  inconsistent  in  a 
most  extraordinary  degree. 

In  equity,  a  deposition  is  sometimes  called 
a  deposition,  sometimes  not.  I  shall  begin 
with  the  depositions  which  are  not  called 
depositions,  and  then  go  on  to  those  which 
are. 

I.  Depositions  called  answers,  containing 
the  testimony  of  a  party  on  one  side,  yiz.  the 
defendant. 

In  some  instances,  the  equity  courts  have 
allowed  a  defendant  to  amend  his  answer :  and 
in  all  those  instances  they  have  done  well. 

In  other  instances  they  have  refused  this 
liberty :  and  in  all  these  instances  they  have 
done  iU. 

In  the  tort  of  thing  called  an  answer,  two 
instruments  of  very  different  kinds  are  con- 
fimnded :  1.  Claims,  or  demands ;  viz.  on  the 
part  of  a  defendant  (for  a  plaintiff  in  equity 
never  makes  answers,)  counter-claims,  coun- 
ter-demands ;  and  2.  Responses,  in  the  way 
of  testimony,  extracted  by  the  interroga- 
tories. 

On  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others,  to 
refuse  to  a  man,  at  any  time,  the  £Eu:ulty  of 
preferring  any  such  claims  as  he  conceives 
himself  able  to  make  good  in  law,  is  manifest 
iniquity.  A  claim  may  indeed  be  ill-timed ; 
and,  on  that  ground,  the  reception  of  it  may 
with  propriety  be  refused  at  that  time.  But 
that  it  not  the  ground  of  refusal  here ;  for,  b 
a  variety  of  instances,  amendments  to  answers 
have  bc«n  permitted. 

Rational  cause,  none :  probable  historical, 
psychological,  final  cause,  desire  of  making 
bosiness.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  the 
coanter-daim,  be  it  what  it  may,  would  never 
be  entertained.  No  daim  can  be  framed  so 
nareasonable  as  not  to  be  received ;  but  there 
muft  be  another  suit  for  it.  File  your  bill, 
defendant ;  change  yourself  into  a  plaintiff, 
and  treat  the  court  with  a  fresh  suit :  that 
yoa  may  do,  and  welcome. 

To  refuse  to  a  man  whose  testimony  has 
been  incorrect  or  wcomplete,  the  liberty  of 
iB^dng  it  correct  and  complete,  is  iniquity 

by  oounter-evidence,  either  ab  intra  or  ab  ejrtra: 
by  its  inconsistency  with  tome  fkct,  true  or  false, 
or  his  own  advancing,  or  with  some  fact  suffi- 
ciently established  by  evidence  from  some  other 
sonite.  In  these  circumstances,  opportunity  of 
amendment  being  then  presented  to  him,  he  will 
be  apt  enough  to  embrace  it:  why  ?  Because 
tome  scheme  nas  occurred  to  him,  oy  means  of 
which  he  hopes  to  get  rid  of  the  inconsistency, 
and  make  up  his  statement  to  such  a  consistence, 
as  that,  thouffh  in  many  points  it  befklse,  it  may 
in  the  material  points  afford  him  a  chance  of 
being  believed. 


equally  gross,  and  something  worse:  it  is 
producing  the  effect  of  fidse  testimony,  with- 
out incurring  the  punishment. 

Oh,  but,  instead  of  adding  truth  to  fiilse- 
hood,  he  may  add  fiilsehood  to  truth. 

Answer  1.  The  objection,  if  good  in  any 
instance,  would  be  good  in  all  instances.  Yet 
still  your  cases  are  open  to  applications  for 
this  liberty. 

Answer  2.  What  if  that  which  he  now 
wishes  to  add  be  false,  —  are  you  under  any 
obligation  to  believe  it  ?  The  second  depo- 
sition, will  it  prove  inconsistent  with  the 
first  ?  Inconsistency  is  one  of  the  means  of 
detecting  fitlsebood. 

Answer  3.  On  an  indictment  in  the  Ring's 
Bench  for  an  assault,  the  same  deponent,  the 
prosecutor,  tells  hb  story  three  or  four  times 
over :  three  or  four  times,  on  the  occasion 
of  so  many  stated  inquiries,  besides  any  num- 
ber of  casual  times  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  of  those  three  or  four  inquiries. 

But  when,  in  order  to  make  the  amend- 
ment, a  part  of  the  answer  is  obliterated,  the 
inconsistency  does  not  appear.  It  is  only  in 
one  of  two  modes  of  amendment  that  this 
can  happen :  nor  in  that  can  it  happen,  but 
by  your  fiiult.  First  you  make  the  inconve- 
nience, and  then  you  plead  it. 

The  amendment  which  the  defendant  wishes 
to  make,  —  the  tendency  of  it  may  be  to  his 
advantage,  or  it  may  be  to  his  adversary's  ad- 
vantage. In  the  latter  case,  the  iniquity  is 
doubled  :  you  will  not  suffer  the  defendant  to 
speak  truth  — you  will  not  suffer  the  plaintiff 
to  have  justice. 

•*  An  answer,"  it  is  said,  •'  shall  not  be 
amended,  after  an  indictment  for  perjury, 
preferred  or  threatened,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
indictment"*  *'  Upon  a  motion  to  amend 
a  schedule  to  the  defendant's  answer,  an  in- 
dictment for  peijury  having  been  preferred, 
or  at  least  threatened,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
refused  to  interfere,  although  he  took  it  to 
be  clear  that  the  defendant  did  not  intend 
to  perjure  himself,  as  he  had  no  interest  in 
so  doing.  The  question  would  be  proper  be- 
fore the  Grand  Jury,  who,  if  they  thought 
the  defendant  did  not  intend  to  peijure  him- 
self, would  throw  out  the  indictment:  on 
the  other  hand,  if  there  were  ground  for  the 
indictment,  it  would  be  wrong  for  him  to 
interpose.*' 

*•  The  reporter**  (says  a  note)  "  has  been 
informed,  a  similar  application  had  been  re- 
jected a  few  days  before,  in  the  case  of  Vaux 
V.  LordWaltham,  where,  however,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  seemed  inclined  to  grant  the  mo- 
tion, if  the  affidavit  had  clearfy  shown  it  to 
be  a  mistake." 

The  amendment  not  made,  the  Grand  Jury 
would  have  found  the  bill  or  thrown  it  out : 
and  the  amendment  nuide,  what  should  have 
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bindered  them  from  doing  exactly  the 
thing?  If  those  to  whose  prejudice  the  re- 
fusal operated  had  not  been  thus  injured,  in 
what  way,  unless  by  positive  and  neeiUess 
institution,  would  the  authority  of  the  Grand 
Jury  have  been  obstructed  ? 

Observe  the  wavering :  a  natural  effect, 
where  reason  is  unknown,  and  precedents, 
as  usual,  opposite.  Observe  too  the  process : 
testimony  actualW  received,  to  know  whether 
testimony,  and  from  the  self-same  person  to 
the  sel£>same  point,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  re- 
ceived :  folios  upon  folios  written  and  received, 
to  know  whether  a  word  or  two  of  the  words 
contained  in  them  shall  be  received. 

On  this  footing  stands  the  business  of  repe- 
tition, or  of  making  amendments  to  answers, 
in  the  practice  of  English  equity.  By  what 
combination  of  power  and  industry  could  it 
have  been  placed  on  any  footing  more  fiivour- 
able  to  the  maintenance  of  profitable  uncer- 
tainty,— less  fiivourable  to  the  extraction  of 
truth  and  the  maintenance  of  justice  ?  **  Shall 
the  amendment  be  permitted?"  is  a  point  al- 
ways subjected  to  contestation.  But,  if  it  be 
received,  it  is  received  in  the  mode  in  which 
falsehood  receives  as  little  discouragement  as 
it  can  receive :  —  no  room  for  ulterior  inter- 
rogation — no  room  for  vivd  voce  scrutiny. 

Besides  whatever  number  of  unreported 


[BooKlH 

cases  that  may  remain  loct  to  the  worU,  t 
rent  quia  vote  sacro,  the  books  afford  1 1 
not  how  many  reported  ones :  in  tomeaiihtm 
the  liberty  was  granted,  in  some  refused:  and, 
upon  the  whole,  the  man  of  law  ntay  read  for 
his  encouragement,  and  the  suitor,  if  be  ha 
eyes  for  looking  into  such  books,  to  Us  dii- 
may,  that  "there  are  no  certain  rules  for 
amending  answers."  * 

Take  a  case  in  whidi  the  object  of  the  de- 
fendant in  his  amendment  was  to  speak,  act 
in  the  simple  character  of  a  deponoit,  recol- 
lecting himself,  correcting  himself;  snd  de- 
livering oonfessorial  testimony,  but  'm  the 
mixed  character  of  a  deponent  and  a  party 
defendant,  delivering  self-serving  testiaioav. 
asserting  a  &ct  for  the  purpose  of  grovadiag 
on  it  a  fresh  counterclaim.  At  a  time  s«bae> 
quent  to  that  of  the  putting  in  the  aasvcr, 
the  fact  wished  in  this  way  to  be  brought  to 
view  had  taken  place.  The  &ct  is  true:  b 
the  defisndant  to  be  suffered  to  aUc«e  it? 
The  claims  founded  on  it  are  just:  is  be  to 
be  suffered  to  take  the  benefit  of  them  ?  Kot 
he,  indeed.  And  why  is  he  not?  beoansc  he 
would  have  his  due  a  year  or  two  sooaer: 
because  the  man  of  law,  in  all  his  haadred 
shapes,  would  thus  be  defrauded  of  his  prey. 

**  To  order  the  cause  to  stand  over,  tili  a 
new  bill,  in  which  the  hct  can  be  potto  i 


*\g  Answer  not  to  be  mended  after  1 
issue  joined.  j 

2.  LibertT  given  to  defendant  to  a-' 

menu  her  answer,  she  being  sur- 
prised therein. 

3.  Defendant,  having  by  answer  con-' 

sented  that  an  award  made  by 
her  father  might  be  coofirmea, 
prayed  she  might  amend  her  an- 
swer,  she  having  made  oath  that 
she  never  read  the  award,  and 
that  her  answer  was  prepared  by 
her  father,  who  had  wronged  her 
intheaward.  Motion  denied  per 
Cur. 

4.  There  are  no  certain  rules  about* 

amendments  of  answers,  for  those 
amendments  are  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

5.  An  answer  may  be  amended  even 

afUr  a  prosecution  for  penury 
commenced  against thederendant 
for  what  he  luis  sworn  in  his  an- 
swer, where  it  plainly  appears  to 
be  a  mere  mistake.    lb. 

6.  Where  an  answer  not  allowed  to 

be  amended,  barely  upon  the  af- 
fidavit of  the  defendant 
7*  Liberty  given  to  amend  an  answer' 
so  as  to  explain  an  admission 
therein  of  assets. 

8.  Answer  allowed  to  be  amended  1 

by  adding  facts.  / 

9.  Liberty  given  to  defendant  to  a-i 

mend  his  answer  by  striking  out  i 
the  admission  of  tne  phdntiff's  { 
pedigree  after  publication.  J 
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be  brought  to  •  hearing  with  the  original 
suit," — this  is  what,  in  the  eyes  of  the  then 
learned,  and  since  by  such  learning  ennobled, 
treatise -writer,  **  seems  to  be  tiie  proper 
way.*'  Suitor,  would  you  grudge  your  hun- 
dr^  pounds,  or  your  two  hundred  pounds 
(supposing  you  to  have  it)  ?  Can  you  be  so 
unreasonable,  when  you  are  informed  that, 
in  tiie  eyes  of  the  same  supremely  learned 
penon,  a  bill  for  this  purpose  seems  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  plea  puis  darrein  continuance 
at  common  law? — so  that  equity,  it  seems, 
consists  in  catching  with  avidity  at  every  pre- 
tence for  the  manufacture  of  delay,  vexation, 
and  expense,  that  can  be  found  in  the  store- 
house of  the  special  pleader.  The  fiM:t  is  ready 
to  be  seen,  but  the  man  of  law  is  not  yet 
ready  to  see  it:  the  parties  must  first  have 
been  under  a  fresh  course  of  vexation  and 
pillage  for  a  few  months  or  years.  All  this 
while,  observe  that,  by  the  plea  puis  darrein 
cntinuance,  the  party  receives  the  benefit  of 
a  fresh  &ct  without  the  misery  of  a  fresh  suit: 
sod  the  proposal  here  is,  that  the  party  shall 
not  have  the  benefit  of  any  fresh  fact  without 
a  fresh  suit:  such  is  the  logic,  such  the  mo- 
rality, of  this  learning :  such  is  the  improve- 
ment made  upon  common  law  by  equity. 

Think  of  what  any  one  suit  in  equity  is ; 
think  of  what  an  additional  suit  must  be ;  and 
think  of  the  judge  who  would  force  men  into 
it  for  such  a  cause  I 

Objection Was  it  not  your'  own  plan, 

that  the  making  or  not  making  amendments 
to  testimony  should  be  committed  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judge? — Yes:  on  the  suppo- 
ntion  that  the  testimony  is  collected  in  the 
mode  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  good  one, 
rix.  by  interrogation  vivd  voce.  Why?  Be- 
cause this  mode,  though  so  much  more  trust- 
worthy than  every  other  with  reference  to 
the  direct  ends  of  justice,  involves  a  sacrifice 
in  the  way  of  delay,  vexation,  and  expense. 
But,  in  the  case  where  under  the  tedmical 
system  the  fiiculty  of  amendment  is  so  often 
refused, — in  the  case  of  the  answer  in  equitv, 
amendments  might  succeed  one  another  m 


any  number  without  addition  to  the  expense. 
The  amendment  not  being  to  be  subjected  in 
any  case  to  interrogation,  the  transmission  of 
the  few  lines,  or  few  words,  that  in  such  a 
case  would  be  necessary,  would  not  be  at- 
tended Mrith  any  expense  worth  regarding — 
(foctitious  expense  excepted,  to  which  of 
course  there  are  no  bounds.)  The  receiving 
it  quietly  without  argument,  would  not  be 
attended  with  any  expense.  What  creates 
the  expense,  is  the  dispute  whether  it  shall 
be  received,  after  it  has  been  received  already 
for  the  purpose  of  the  dispute. 

On  the  proposed  plan,  everything  turns 
upon  the  proportion  between  the  advantage 
in  respect  of  the  direct  ends  of  justice,  and 
the  inconvenience  in  respect  of  delay,  vexa- 
tion, and  expense:  to  take  measure  of  this 
proportion  is  what  the  judge  is  called  upon 
to  do  in  every  case,  and  the  only  thing  he 
has  to  do  in  any  case.  On  the  existing  plan, 
not  a  thought  is  ever  bestowed  on  the  deUy, 
vexation,  and  expense,  unless  it  be  in  the 
manner  that  has  been  seen,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  increase  to  them. 

XL  Depositions  called  depositions:  contain- 
ing the  testimony  of  extraneous  witnesses. 

This  case  is  less  complex  than  the  pre- 
ceding: claims  confounded  with  testimony 
are  here  out  of  the  question :  claims  are  the 
claims  of  parties  only :  witnesses,  as  suA, 
have  no  claim. 

Six  cases  relative  to  the  amendment  of 
depositions  are  afibrded  by  the  books  :*  in 
the  earliest  and  latest  th^flteulty  was  refusea ; 
in  the  four  others  it  was  allowed. 

In  the  4th  (Greills  and  Gansel)  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  King) 
is  so  consonant  to  the  ends  of  justice,  so  dis- 
sonant to  the  general  tenor  of  the  language 
of  law  and  equity,  that  I  cannot  refuse  my- 
self the  satisfaction  of  contemplating  it  in 
the  very  words : — "  When  it  appears  to  the 
Court  that  either  the  examiner  is  mistaken 
in  taking  the  deposition,  or  the  witness  in^ 
making  it,  I  think  it  for  the  advancement  of^ 
truth  and  justice,  that  the  mistake  should 


*  1.  No  amendment  of  a  deposition  1  Chamberlain  v.  ] 

after  publication.  j 

2.  A  witness  after  examination  sup-' 

plies  his  deposition  to  inform  the  - 

conscience  of  the  court  .  I 

3l  Upon  affidavit  of  a  witness  thati 

the  examiner  had  mistaken  him,       Penderill  v, 

his  deposition  amended,  on  ex-  '      PenderiU. 

mination  in  court 
4.  Petition  to  amend  a  deposition 

after  publication   granted,  the 

witness,  according  to  order,  hav- 
ing attended  in  court,  and  been 

there  examined. 


.  [5.  Depositions  ot  a  witness  amended.  | 

6-  Motion  to  amend  depositions  after  ? 
publication  refused.  ( 


Rowley  v, 

Ridley. 
Ingram  p. 
Mitchell 
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be  amended,  and  the  sooner  this  is  done  the 
better,  in  regard  the  witness  may  be  dead,  or 
in  remote  parts,  before  the  hearing :  it  will 
be  hard  and  unjust  to  pin  a  witness  down  to 
what  is  a  mistake,  by  denying  to  rectify  it : 
as  to  what  has  been  objected  of  the  incon- 
Tenience  of  amending  the  deposition  after 
publication,  it  was  impossible  to  know  it  un- 
til publication:  whereupon  let  the  deposition 
be  amended,  as  desired,  and  the  witness  swear 
it  over  again." 

This  was  the  language  of  a  man  of  sense 
and  honesty — a  spring  in  an  Arabian  desert: 
but  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to  run  long.  Anno 
1800,  the  digested  index  affords  this  note : 
<*  Motion  to  amend  depositions  after  publi- 
cation refused."  Ingram  v.  Mitchell,  March 
1800,  5  Yes.  jun.  297. 

Compare  what  Lord  King  says  about  amend* 
ing  depositions,  with  all  that  is  said  and  done, 
as  above,  about  amending  answers :  see  whe- 
ther there  be  anything  in  the  situation  of  a 
defendant,  that  should  render  the  interests  of 
truth  and  justice  less  worthy  of  the  regard  of 
a  Lord  Chancellor  than  in  the  situation  of  an 
extraneous  witness ;  or  anything  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  one  that  should  render  the  rec- 
tification of  a  mistake  in  it  less  conducive  than 
in  that  of  the  other,  to  the  advancement  of 
truth  and  justice. 

Compare  the  language  of  sense  and  honesty 
in  the  mouth  of  Lord  King,  on  the  subject  of 
amending  depositions,  with  the  language  of 
everybody  else  on  the  subject  of  amending 
answers :  but  of  tM.  things  forget  not  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  use  above  proposed  to  be 
made  of  the  plea  of  puts  darrein  continuance. 

A  not  the  least  curious  circumstance  in  this 
business  is  the  utter  want  of  reference  be- 
tween the  cases  relative  to  depositions  and 
the  cases  relative  to  answers.  Between  two 
objects,  in  themselves  so  nearly  approaching 
to  coincidence,  the  difference  of  denomination 
seems  to  have  raised  up  a  barrier  impenetrable 
to  every  learned  mind.  No  allusion  in  argu- 
ments— no  reference  in  books  of  practice,  or 
abridgments,  or  indexes.  The  light  of  reason 
had  shone  upon  the  expanse,  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  the  subject,  in  both  its  branches, 
from  the  mind  of  Lord  King :  but  it  was  not 
that  light  that  vras  suited  to  the  sensibility 
of  learned  eyes.  The  light  shone  in  darkness ; 
but  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not. 


CHAPTER  XIU. 

OP  SPONTANEOUS  OB  UNINTERR06ATED 
TESTIMONY. 

§  1.  /n  what  caset  ought  uninterrogated 
testimony  to  be  received? 
In  the  description  given  of  the  mode  of  bnng- 
ing  fiEu:t8,  or  supposed  facts,  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  judge,  a  supposition  all  along, 


though  tacitly,  made,  has  been,  that,  fivtk 
eliciting  of  the  &cts,  a  correspondent  quetdoD 
or  series  of  questions  has  be^  employed.  To 
the  best,  or  rather  only  proper  mode  of  eoD* 
ducting  the  business,  sadi  btrodoctorj  is- 
terrogations  are,  as  has  been  seen,  neeeMrj. 
For  what  reason  they  are  necesary,  bn  aho 
been  fully  shown.  But,  in  whatever  degree 
this  mode  is  preferaUe  in  general  to  tke  op- 
posite mode,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  ose 
in  use.  Hence  comes  the  necessity  of  saocber 
distinction  on  the  subject  of  erideooe:— I. 
Evidence  brought  out  in  answer  to  questioBi, 
or,  more  shortly,  evidence  by  exandiistioB; 
2.  Evidence  spontaneous,  issuing  6oa  the 
source  of  its  own  accord. 

Of  this  sort  is  that  species  of  testiaosj, 
the  expression  of  whidi  (so  much  of  it  m  k 
exhibited  by  one  and  the  same  deponent,  «m 
flatu,  in  one  and  the  same  instnunent)  farm 
the  tenor  of  what,  in  the  spurious  Istinitj  of 
English  law,  has  obtained  the  name  of  ta 
affidavit.  Say,  then  —  1.  Evidence  byenoi- 
nation ;  2.  Evidence  by  aflSdavit 

When  I  spoke  of  the  opposite  fona  as  in- 
ferable to  this,  I  subjoined  (what  im  neces- 
sary to  be  subjoined)  a  mark  of  limittfioB, 
expressed  by  the  words  in  general  Ohm 
there  certainly  are,  in  which  this  mode  d 
exhibiting  evidence  may  be  preferable  to  the 
other.  Abused  as  it  unll  be  found  to  be,  it 
is  by  no  means  without  its  use. 

As  a  mdde  of  coming  at  the  truth  of  the 
case,  where  the  extraction  of  the  truth  i« 
attended  with  any  considerable  difficult/,  no- 
thing can  be  more  palpably  incompetent  tbin 
the  use  of  this  irregular  shape,  wben  cos- 
fronted  in  this  point  of  view  with  tbe  regsiif 
shape  in  which  evidence  is  exhibited  m  ot^ 
nary  cases.  Yet  evidence  in  this  shape  ii  no- 
ployed  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  sod  w^ 
indisput^le  advantage.  It  is  so  in  Eogtak 
practice,  it  is  so  in  French  practice ;  »<*^^ 
conceive  how  the  use  of  it  can  well  besvoidefl 
in  the  practice  of  any  other  political  statfc 

Cases,  therefore,  being  to  be  found  in  wfciA 
it  is  employed  with  advantage,  wbst  sit  tko«e 
cases?  By  what  marks  are  they  to  be  recog- 
nised? 

The  regular  mode  of  extracting  evidence 
being  (wiUi  reference  to  the  main  end  of  pro- 
cedure,  vir.  rectitude  of  decision)  the  ool; 
tolerably  competent  mode  in  roost  caaei, «» 
not  inferior  to  this  irregular  mode  in  sny  case, 
—  if  in  any  case  it  can  be  proper  to  resort  to 
this  extraordinary  mode  m  preference— to 
depart  from  that  which  is  in  general  the  only 
eligible  mode  —  it  must  be  in  reH>ect  of  jaw 
special  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  de- 
parture. This  special  advantage,  if  the  *» 
of  the  several  subordinate  ends  of  P«>«^"JJ 
(viz.  avoidance  of  delay,  of  v«"*^^if 
expense)  is  rightly  made  up,  must  be  «fenj»'^ 
I  to  one  or  more  of  thoae  ends.  Tbusfir.theo, 
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we  are  arrived«  viz.  that  it  is  only  for  the  sake 
of  some  saWng  to  be  made  in  the  articles  of 
delay,  Texation,  and  expense  —  one  or  more 
of  Uiem  —  that  the  sort  of  evidence  called 
spontaneous,  evidence  by  affidavit,  ought  to 
he  received. 

What  cases  come  within  this  limitation  ? 
They  are  comprisable  under  the  following  de- 
scription :  viz.  cases  where  the  extraction  of 
the  truth  is  not  attended  with  any  consider- 
able difficulty.  How,  then,  to  search  out  these 
cases? 

To  quadrate  with  the  mass  of  &cts  requisite 
to  be  brought  to  view,  t<he  evidence  exhibited 
in  each  instance  must  in  the  first  place  be  cor- 
rect — conformable  to  the  fiicts  as  £u'as  it  goes ; 
in  the  next  place,  complete  —  corresponding 
in  its  extent  to  that  of  the  whole  mass. 

But  how  to  make  sure  of  its  covering  the 
whole  mass  ?    To  make  sure  of  it  in  eadi  in- 
stance, a  complete  description  of  the  whole 
mass  requisite  must  be  capable  of  being  given 
in  each  instance.   This  is  actually  done  in  all 
cases  where  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  fiicts 
sought  is  described  and  settled  by  pre-appoint- 
ed  forms.  A  form  of  this  sort,  has  it  been  pre- 
appointed by  the  legislator  ?    He  has  framed 
then  to  himself  a  conception  of  the  exact  pur- 
port and  description  of  the  mass  of  facts,  the 
existence  of  which  he  wishes,  for  the  purpose 
io  question,  to  see  ascertained :  he  has  given 
expression  to  it  in  and  by  that  form.     Being 
according  to  that  form,  it  cannot,  in  the  le- 
gislator's own  view  of  the  matter,  fail  of  being 
complete. 

In  the  drtlwing  up  of  a  form  of  this  sort,  two 
cautions  present  themselves  as  highly  material 
to  be  observed :  viz.  1.  That  the  description  of 
the  mass  of  focts  to  be  averred  shall,  if  pos- 
sible, be  of  such  a  description,  that  Uie  aver- 
ment of  it  (if  false)  cannot  be  made  without 
subjecting  the  deponent  to  the  imputation,  at 
least,  of  perjury ;  2.  In  the  next  place,  that, 
in  case  of  perjury,  the  fiicts  pitched  upon  in 
this  way  for  attestation  shall  be  such  (if  pos- 
able)  as  that,  of  the  perjury,  if  comoiitted, 
the  nature  of  the  case  shall  afibrd  a  probabi- 
lity of  a  mass  of  contrary  proof  sufficient  for 
conviction. 

An  example  sufficient  for  the  illustration 
of  the  above  rules  may  be  found  in  the  case 
of  an  affidavit  made  requisite  (suppose)  to 
entitle  a  man  to  receive  a  periodical  payment 
doe  upon  an  annuity  granted  for  the  term  of 
another  man's  life. 

I*  Suppose  the  form  of  the  deposition  to 
he  in  these  words: — Juratus  (the  deponent) 
"uketh  oath  and  saith,  that  the  said  Vivant 
Benom  (the  person  in  question)  was  living  at 
we  dty  of  Paris  on  the  first  day  of  this  in- 
•tant  January.  Affidavits  of  life,  of  a  tenor 
not  ou)re  precise  than  this,  have,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  been  received.  But  can  peijury  be 
'xs^aecf  (as  the  term  is)  upon  an  affidavit  thus 


worded  ?  I  should  much  doubt  it.  Vivant 
Denom  was  no  longer  living  at  that  day. 
Juratus,  on  being  prosecuted  as  for  peijury, 
produces  a  man  who  deposes,  and  that  truly, 
that  he,  the  deponent,  had,  previously  to  the 
taking  of  the  affidavit,  in  the  presence  of  Ju- 
ratus, mentioned  Vivant  Denom  as  a  person 
then  alive :  the  deposition  may  easily  enough 
have  been  true:  it  may  have  been  equally 
true,  whether  the  deponent  at  the  time  of  the 
above  conversation  believed  Denom  to  be  then 
alive,  or  believed,  or  was  even  certain,  by  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses,  to  the  contrary. 
Yet,  after  a  deposition  to  this  effect,  would 
Juratus  be  convicted  of  perjury  ? 

Instead  of  being  worded  as  above,  let  the 
form  run  thus :  —  Juratus  maketh  oath  and 
saith,  that  the  said  Vivant  Denom  was  living 
at  the  dty  of  Paris  on  the  first  day  of  this 
instant  January,  inasmuch  as  he  (this  depo- 
nent) did,  on  the  day  aforesaid,  of  the  month 
aforesaid,  at  the  place  aforesaid,  see  the  said 
Vivant  Denom,  he  the  said  Vivant  Denom 
being  then  alive.  In  this  case,  supposing  it 
established  by  suffident  evidence,  either  that 
Denom  veas  then  dead  (say,  to  put  the  matter 
out  of  doubt,  several  days  before,)  or  that 
Juratus  was  in  no  part  of  France  near  that 
time, — so  for  at  least  as  depends  upon  the 
wording  of  the  form,  no  doubt  could  exist  to 
prevent  a  conviction  as  for  peijury. 

Among  the  variety  of  steps  that  come  to  be 
taken  m  the  course  of  any  system  of  proce- 
dure, &cts  in  abundance  may  be  found  simple 
enough  in  their  nature  to  give  occasion  to 
affidavits,  printed  forms  for  which  might  be 
framed  by  the  appointment  even  of  a  legisla- 
tor. But,  over  and  above  the  cases  of  this 
description,  others  might,  from  time  to  time, 
present  themselves,  in  which,  at  the  instance 
of  the  party  calling  for  the  evidence,  a  form 
might  be  prepared,  in  conformity  to  the  above 
rules,  under  the  eye  and  with  the  allowance 
of  the  judge.  It  would  be  his  care  to  pro- 
vide that  the  indulgence  prayed  for,  on  the 
ground  of  a  saving  in  point  of  delay,  vexation, 
and  expense,  should  not  be  purchased  by  too 
great  a  sacrifice  (if  by  any  sacrifice  at  all,)  in 
respect  of  rectitude  of  decision,  the  main  end 
of  judicature. 

But,  how  commodious  and  eligible  soever 
it  may  be  that  evidence  should  (to  save  the 
trouble  of  personal  attendance  in  the  course 
or  on  the  occasion  of  a  suit,  or,  where  there 
is  no  suit,  to  prevent  a  suit)  be  received  in 
this  form  in  the  first  instance,  it  b^  no  means 
follows  that  the  evidence  thus  given  should 
not,  so  long  as  the  deponent  were  living  and 
forthcoming,  be  on  any  subsequent  occasion 
subjected  to  scrutiny  in  the  ordinary  mode. 
The  expectation  of  such  a  scrutiny  would,  at 
the  time  of  making  the  affidavit,  be  a  very 
powerful  check  to  incorrectness  as  well  as 
mendadty-^a  very  powerful  security  for  the 
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correctnef 8  as  well  as  Teracity  of  the  testi- 
mony contained  in  it. 

At  present,  under  the  English  law,  no  such 
check,  no  such  security,  exists — at  least  in 
any  sort  of  regularity.  In  the  case  of  a  non- 
litigant  witness,  the  having  made  an  affidavit 
in  regard  to  any  fact,  would  not  indeed  ex- 
empt him  from  being  called  upon  to  give  his 
evidence  vivd  voce^  in  the  ordinary  way,  in 
any  cause  in  which  he  might  have  been  odled 
upon  for  this  purpose  had  there  been  no  such 
affidavit  made.  But  as,  according  to  the  ge- 
neral rule,  no  defendant  can  be  examined  vivd 
voce  in  a  cause  of  either  kind,  penal  or  non- 
penal,  nor  any  plaintiff  in  a  non-penal  one, 
the  consequence  is,  that,  upon  the  whole,  it 
can  seldom  happen  that  a  person  who  has 
given  his  testimony  in  this  unscrutinized  shape, 
can  look  upon  hiftiself  as  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  speak  t({  the  same  points  under  the 
ch^k  of  the  reg^ular  vivd  voce  scrutiny. 

At  present,  the  only  security  there  is  for 
the  truth  of  testimony  taken  in  this  wa^,  is 
the  prospect  of  a  prosecution  as  for  perjury. 
Several  causes  concur  in  rendering  this  re- 
medy a  very  inadequate  succedaneum  to  the 
proposed  eventual *vti;d  voce  examination. 

1.  Where  the  side  of  the  prosecution  could 
produce  but  one  witness,  the  prospect  of  pro- 
ducing by  such  evidence  the  degree  of  persua- 
sion requisite  for  conviction,  would  at  best 
appear  extremely  precarious,  commonly  hope- 
less :  in  this  case,  the  common  phrase  is,  it 
is  but  oath  against  oath  :  and  though  it  is  in 
words  only  that  the  equality  is  constant,  in 
real  amount  accidental  and  even  rare,  yet 
the  simplicity  of  the  argument  gives  it  weight 
which  cannot  but  be  expected  to  be  in  gene- 
ral prevailing. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  how  fully  soever  the 
falsehood  of  a  statement  in  an  affidavit  may 
be  put  out  of  doubt,  there  cannot  be,  anymore 
than  there  ought  to  be,  any  expectation,  that, 
in  a  case  where  that  fiilsenood  is  regarded  as 
standing  clear  from  mendacity,  a  prosecution 
for  perjury  ^supposing  it  instituted)  would 
be  followed  oy  conviction. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  thb  remedy  (a  vexa- 
tious one  to  the  party  already  vexed,  as  well 
as  severely  penal  to  the  author  of  the  vexa- 
tion) cannot  be  administered  but  by  a  suit  on 
purpose. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  8atis£Eu:tion  to 
the  party  injured  is  not  either  immediate  or 
certain,  but  remote  and  even  precarious. 

On  Uie  other  hand, — suppose  the  expecta- 
tion of  an  eventual  vivd  voce  examination  and 
cross-examination  to  hang  over  a  man's  head, 
— an  expectation  to  this  effect  would  afford 
a  degree  of  security  for  correctness  as  well 
as  veracity,  much  beyond  what  hitherto  men 
have  been  accustomed  to  experience,  or  so 
much  as  conceive. 

The  expectation  of  this  scrutiny  will  in  no 


inconsiderable  degree  answer  the  pnrpoie  of 
the  actual  application  of  it — as  in  the  cMe  ^ 
the  declaration  of  property,  required  for  tke 
purpose  of  the  income  tax,  alloded  to  is  > 
former  place. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  admissioo  of  sfBdiT^ 
evidence  appears  to  stand  on  similar  grasid 
to  that  of  unsanctioned  and  thence  aoien* 
tinized  official  evidence.  In  both  iottmoef, 
evidence,  in  a  «hape  evidenUy  inferior,  u  re- 
ceived in  lieu  of  evidence  in  that  shape  wkicb, 
on  account  of  its  manifest  superiority,  is  Ik- 
come  the  ordinary  shape.  In  both  instincei, 
the  presumption  is,  that,  in  respect  totlie  s^ 
curity  for  veracity  and  correctness,  and  tbocf 
for  rectitude  of  decision,  the  evidesee  wlkk 
in  other  cases  would  be  manifestly  inferior,  is 
not  so,  practically  speaking  (at  loot,  a  mk 
a  degree  as  to  forbid  the  employment  of  it,) 
in  the  particular  circumstances  of  these  two 
cases.  In  both  instances,  the  reason  ftr  de 
parting  from  the  superior  and  regakt  mok, 
consists  in  the  saving  made  in  point  of  dehf. 
vexation,  and  expense,  or  at  any  rate  of  vexa- 
tion. In  both  instances,  therefore,  the  tubiO' 
tution  ought  to  be  no  more  than  prorinonl.- 
the  superior  and  regular  mode  being  babk  to 
be  recurred  to  after  it,  on  cither  of  two  loppo- 
sitions :  if  the  saving  in  point  of  delay,  res- 
tion,  and  expense,  together,  is  looked  upoc  » 
not  worth  regarding ;  or  if  on  any  particok 
account  the  danger  of  deception  ("whether  hj 
mendacity  or  simple  incorrectness,;  andtheaee 
of  undue  decision,  threatens  to  rise  to  «k*  • 
pitch  as  to  constitute  a  mass  of  disadviBtife 
more  than  equivalent  to  the  saving  in  poiit 
of  delay,  vexation,  and  expense. 

§  2.  How  to  lessen  the  impeifeetitms  of 
uninterrogated  teslimomf. 

How  eminentiy  ill-adapted  to  every  weJJ 
purpose  testimony  is  when  deprived  ofw 
security  afforded  by  interrogation,  has  already 
been  observed.  The  more  imperfect  it  ii » 
the  essential  part  of  its  nature,  the  omr  di- 
ligent should  the  legislator  be  in  doing  wkit 
depends  upon  him  towards  lessening  iti  »• 
perfections,  to  the  end  that,  where  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  testimony  in  question  in  any  «■ 
imperfect  form  is  either  physically  or  pr» 
dentially  impracticable,  it  may  in  this  m- 
voidably  imperfect  shape  make  its  appeanacr 
under  tiie  least  possible  disadvsntage.  ^ 

In  the  case  where  two  masses  of  testioony 
in  this  form  areopposedto  one  another,— <*f»» 
it  has  already  beon  observed,  by  the  op^^^ 
it  cannot  but  receive  in  case  crif  fclsity,  wrre 
as  a  sort  of  security  forthe  trustworthiness^* 
for  as  respects  correctness)  of  the  other.-  so- 
ing  in  thiiB  respect  as  a  sort  of  succedaneao* 
though  a  very  inadequate  one,  to  the  proce» 
of  interrogation.  . 

To  applyit  in  this  character  tonost  w«*»: 
tage,  all  that  can  be  done  for  it  in  respect  d 
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securities,  is  to  make  what  provision  can  be 
made  for  it  under  the  head  of  distmciness. 

Xhe  arrangements  which  presented  them- 
selTes  as  fiivourable  to  the  production  of  this 
quality*  have  already  been  brought  to  view, 
inrhen  considered  as  applicable  to  a  discourse 
of  the  same  nature  considered  as  subjected  to 
the  process  of  interrogation.*  The  application 
of  them  to  a  mass  of  uninterrogated  evidence 
'wiU  be  an  operation  little  more  than  mechani- 
cal. Jkfutatis  mutandis,  they  apply  of  course ; 
and  to  discover  what  the  mnUanda  are,  the 
alightest  glance  will  serve.  The  requisite 
changes  being  made,  the  description  of  the 
arrangements  will  stand  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  statements  should  be  divided  into 
articles,  distinct  and  numbered.  Though  the 
reaaons  which  render  such  distinctness  de- 
sirable are  the  same  in  this  case  as  in  that  of 
the  questions  and  answers  in  the  case  of  de- 
position taken  on  examination,  unfortunately 
the  fiucility  of  securing  it  is  fen  from  being  so. 
Questions  naturally  clothe  themselves  in  the 
lorm  of  distinct  and  short  and  simple  propo- 
sitions :  if,  instead  of  being  simple,  a  question 
happens  to  be  of  a  complex  nature,  it  is  easily 
seen  to  be  so,  and  in  what  respect  it  is  so : 
and  it  being  seen  that  it  is  complex,  and  in 
what  respect,  it  is  commonly  seen  in  what 
way  it  requires  to  be  decomposed,  in  order  to 
its  being  resolved  into  simple  ones.    Where 
the  framer  of  the  question  really  wishes  for 
a  dear  answer,  his  vnsh  will  dispose  him  to 
make  the  question  as  simple  and  distinct  as 
possible:  even  where  it  happens  not  to  be  his 
wish  to  obtain  a  clear  answer  (as  in  the  case 
of  a  party  wishing  to  involve  the  cause  in 
confusion  by  written  examinations  for  the  sake 
of  delay,  or  his  law-agent  for  the  sake  of  the 
profit  to  be  extracted  from  it,)  the  very  form 
of  the  interrogation,  by  betraying  the  com- 
plexity, serves  in  a  considerable  degree  to  be- 
tray the  mala  fides  that  gave  birth  to  it. 

In  the  case  of  an  examination,  whether 
vivd  voce  or  in  writing,  the  most  uninformed 
interrogator  knows  therefore  where  to  stop, 
and  does  stop  accordingly,  before  the  proposi- 
tion has  extended  to  any  unmeasurable  degree 
of  complexity.  In  the  case  of  spontaneous  de- 
position— a  species  of  discourse,  which,  not 
being  broken  into  by  questions,  presents  it- 
self in  the  form  of  one  continuous  narrative 
—the  above  principle  of  distinction  and  divi- 
sion has  no  place.  What,  then,  in  this  case, 
is  to  be  done  ?  Suppose  a  professional  agent 
employed,  the  difficulty  vnW.  not  be  insur- 
mountable, nor  very  considerable :  the  state- 
ment being  required  to  be  broken  down  into 
numbered  articles,  the  number  of  words  al- 
lowed to  be  put  into  each  article  may  be  li- 
mited. But,  in  many  cases,  it  is  only  because 


•  Vide  supra^  p.  388,  et  seq. ;  and  p.  437,  et 
seq. 


the  importance  of  the  suit  ¥nll  not  pay  for 
the  expense  of  the  superior  mode  of  exami- 
nation and  deposition,  that  the  inferior  mode 
is  here  proposed  to  be  admitted  of:  and  if  this 
costly  assistance  must  necessarily  be  caUed 
in,  the  cost  of  it  is  necessarily  (because  the 
labour  as  well  as  skill  is  necessarily)  much 
augmented  by  the  substitution  of  this  infe- 
rior mode.  To  inscribe  a  logical  proposition 
within  a  circle  of  given  extent,  is  a  sort  of 
geometry  to  which  tiie  suitor,  even  though  not 
altogether  a  stranger  to  the  art  of  writing, 
will  in  general  be  incompetent.  Supposing 
him  indeed  to  have  written  what  he  has  to 
write,  what  he  has  thus  written  will  at  any 
rate  be  divisible  (though  not  always  by  him- 
selO  into  grammatical  sentences.! 

The  laws  of  punctuation  are  not  so  univer- 
sally agreed  upon,  nor  so  thoroughly  settled, 
as  that  the  boundary  line  between  ef  ery  two 
sentences  shall  in  every  case  be  beyond  dis- 
pute or  doubt:  but  in  each  instance — so  it 
be  settled  (which  it  may  always  be)  so  long 
as  there  is  somebody  whose  duty  it  is  to  set- 
tle it — the  mode  in  which  it  is  settled,  and 
the  degree  of  simplicity  resulting  from  such 
mode,  will  comparatively  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. Supposing  the  statement,  in  its 
way  to  the  party  interested,  to  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the  judge,  or  a  scribe  acting  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  judge, — such  judge 
or  scribe  would  always  be  able  to  divide  it 
for  this  purpose  into  numbered  articles,  with 
scarce  any  more  time  and  trouble  than  would 
be  requisite  for  the  simple  reading  of  it. 

The  above,  however,  in  case  of  legal  in- 
tercourse by  written  correspondence,  is  fiir 
from  being  the  only  or  the  greatest  difficulty. 
In  the  production  of  an  imperfectly  instruct- 
ed mind,  the  great  difficulty  is,  not  to  know 
where  one  sentence  ends  and  another  begins, 
but  to  obviate  the  confusion  resulting  from 
incomplete,  inexplicit,  indistinct,  ambiguous, 
incoherent,  and  inconsistent  statements.  In 
the  case  of  vivd  voce  examination,  all  these 
defects  are  prevented,  or  all  material  aberra- 
tion corrected,  by  the  steady  line  traced  out 
by  the  questions  put,  and  the  immediate  veto 
opposed  to  aberrations  by  the  judge.  In  the 
case  of  examination  and  deposition  by  written 
correspondence,  this  present  guide  is  wanting: 
and,  unless  a  professional  assistant  be  called 
in,  many  will  be  the  instances  in  jvhich  a 
correspondence  thus  carried  on  will  be  too 
rambling  and  irrelevant  to  answer  the  in- 
tended purpose. 


f  Under  the  discipline  of  the  stamp  duties,  the 
number  of  words  lOlowed  to  be  put  into  a  pa^e 
is  limited,  in  many  (if  not  most)  instances,  m 
Britain,  France,  and  probably  other  countries. 

In  the  English  translation  of  the  Christian 
scriptures,  the  matter  is  broken  down  into  verses, 
and  it  is  not  alwa^rs  that  the  grammatical  sen. 
tence  is  concluded  in  the  verse. 
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The  danger  of  such  conjfusion,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  avoiding  or  remedying  it,  will  de- 
pend, in  a  great  degree,  on  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  complexity  in  the  case:  and,  though 
now  and  then  a  case  may  run  out  into  a  pro- 
digious degree  of  complexity,  happily,  in  by 
iar  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  degree 
of  complexity  will  not  be  such  as  to  oppose 
any  very  troublesome  bar  to  distinctness  of 
statement  or  narration. 

2.  The  deponent  should  speak  in  the  first 
person,  and  not  in  the  third. 

Reasons,  again,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
written  deposition  ex  interrogaio  ;  and  in  an 
equal  degree. 

3.  It  is  rarely  that  a  spontaneous  deponent 
can,  from  his  own  knowledge,  bear  testimony 
to  all  the  fiicts  which  he  may  have  occasion 
to  allege.  It  will  be  proper  therefore  to  re- 
quire, for  the  expression  of  his  persuasion, 
different  terms,  corresponding  to  so  many 
differences  in  the  source  from  whence  that 
persuasion  is  derived. 

Reason :  —  For  the  sake  of  comprehending 
them  all  alike  under  the  obligation  to  abstain 
from  mendacity  and  temerity.  A  persuasion 
grounded  on  the  relation  of  others,  or  on  in- 
ferences  drawn  by  a  man  from  the  relations 
of  others,  or  from  his  own  perceptions  (pre- 
sent or  past,)  cannot,  in  point  of  intensity, 
stand  altogether  upon  a  level  with  a  per- 
suasion grounded  either  on  his  own  present 
perceptions,  or  even  his  past  perceptions,  if 
presented  to  him  by  a  clear  and  lively  recol- 
lection. To  these  latter  the  term  knowledge 
is  regarded  as  applicable:  to  the  former,  not: 
no  term  expressive  of  any  more  intense  per- 
suasion than  what  is  expressed  by  the  term 
belief. 

In  the  use  of  vivk  voce  examination,  a  de- 
scription of  the  intensity  of  persuasion,  if  not 
drawn  forth  with  sufficient  precision  by  one 
question,  may  be  drawn  forth  with  greater 
precision  by  another  or  another.  In  the  case 
of  ready-written  testimony,  the  deponent, 
having  time  sufficient  before  him  to  choose 
his  words,  may  be  expected  and  called  upon 
to  choose  them  accordingly.* 

§  3.  Abusive  applications  made  of  uninterrO' 
gated  testimony  in  English  law. 

Of  the  narrow  description  of  cases  in  which 
the  use  made  of  this  comparatively  untrust- 
worthy species  of  testimony  may  be  recon- 
cilable to  the  ends  of  justice,  a  view  has  just 
been  given:  the  occasion  is  now  come  for  ob- 
serving the  use  that  actually  has  been  made 
of  it  in  judicial  practice. 

Neglecting  for  once  the  order  of  precedence 
as  between  the  Roman  and  the  English  mode, 
the  exemplifications  afforded  of  this  miserable 
species  of  evidence,  may,  for  the  sake  of  iUus- 
tration,  be  ranged  in  a  climax,  the  steps  of 
•  See  Book  L  Chap.  VL 


the  ladder  rising  one  above  ftnother  in  the 
scale  of  absurdity. 

1.  Reciprocal  affidavit  evidence,  affidavits 
and  counter-affidavits,  in  the  English  mode: 
averments  on  one  side  upon  oath,  liable  to  be 
encountered  by  averments  cm  the  other  adc^ 
also  upon  oath. 

2.  Reciprocal  allegations  without  oatk: 
averments  on  one  side  without  oath  liaUe  to 
be  encountered  by  averments  on  the  other 
side,  also  without  oath.  Allegatioiis  reladfe 
to  the  main  points  in  issue :  all^atloiis  cilkd 
pleadings,  and  in  use  as  well  in  English  as  b 
Roman  law. 

3.  Ex  parte  affidavit  evidence :  avermcBU 
upon  oath,  but  on  one  side  only  (and  witboot 
any  &culty  of  encountering  them  aUowed  oa 
the  other  side,)  rendered  dedsive :  a  pradke 
in  use  in  many  instances  under  the  EaghA 
system,  but  in  such  manner  as  to  eommani 
not  a  definitive  decision  relative  to  the  mna 
points  of  the  cause,  but  a  decision,  aetiuX  or 
virtual,  relative  to  some  incidental  point— 
a  decision  giving  effect  to  some  incideiitsl 
application. 

4.  Ex  parte  deposition  without  oath,  but 
not  without  particularization:  depodtioo  ren- 
dered conclusive  in  such  manner  as  to  com- 
mand the  decision  on  the  main  points  of  the 
cause:  exemplified  in  English  practice  in  the 
case  of  a  return  to  a  mandamus, 

5.  Ex  parte  deposition  upon  oaUi,  but  with- 
out particularization:  deposition  commanding 
the  decision  on  the  main  points  of  the  caose: 
exemplified  in  Roman  practice,  in  the  aver- 
ments called  respectively  Oaths  puigatory, 
suppletory,  &c.,  and  in  the  English  wager  if 
law.'\ 

To  prove  the  incongruity  of  these  seveni 
exemplifications  of  uninterrogated  evideooe, 
argument  will  not  here  be  necessary:  they 
are  condemned  when  ckssed.  Enumeratioa 
and  elucidation  are  the  tasks  to  which  the 
present  chapter  is  confined. 

On  the  historical  cause  of  such  of  them  as 
are  applicable  to  the  purpose  of  giving  com- 
mencement to  a  mold  fide  cause — a  cause  which, 
under  the  immediate  obligation  of  more  trust- 
worthy evidence,  would  not  have  been  cofli- 
mcnccMl, — or  continuance  to  atuf  cause, — of 
the  psychological  or  final  cause  of  these  ar- 
rangements, the  cause  which  gave  birth  to 
them  in  the  minds  of  the  inventors,  nothing 
need  here  be  said,  in  addition  to  what  has  beeo 
said  under  another  head.  The  more  writing, 
the  more  business:  the  more  business,  the 
more  profit  —  the  more  delay,  vexation,  and 
expense,  at  the  charge  of  those  whose  inte- 
rests are  not  regarded ;  but  the  more  profit 
to  those  whose  interests  alone  were  ever  the 
real  objects  of  regard. 

Of  such  of  them  as  establish,  for  the  ground 
of  the  ultimate  decision,  such  bad  evidence 


+  Wager  of  law  is  now  abolished.  ^j5dL 
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in  ooncurrence  with,  or  to  the  exdoiion  of, 
better  eWdence, —  the  psychological  cause  is 
not  equally  obvious :  imbecility  seems  to  daim 
a  share  equal  at  least  to  that  of  improbity  in 
the  composition  of  it. 

A  species  of  evidence  the  most  completely 
divested  of  all  intrinsic  securities  for  truth — 
a  species  of  evidence  standing  in  the  very 
low^est  point  of  the  scale  of  trustworthiness — 
a  speaes  of  evidence  not  fit,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  be  trusted  to  in  any  contested  case,  nor  so 
much  as  in  an  uncontested  one  without  being 
supported  by  the  eventual  fiuiulty  of  scruti- 
nizing the  same  testimony  in  a  better  mode: 
sQch  is  the  mode  to  whidi  an  exdusive  pre* 
ference  has  been  given  by  English  judges : 
such  is  the  sort  of  information,  the  only  sort, 
which,  for  their  own  use,  they  will  allow 
themselves  to  receive :  sudi  is  ibe  only  sort 
of  evidence  on  which  they  will  ground  any  of 
their  dedsions,  final  or  inddental,  of  wluch, 
without  the  clog  of  a  jury,  they  assume  to 
themselves  the  cognizance. 

When  performed  by  the  judge  alone,  with- 
out the  benefit  of  that  zeal  and  appropriate 
information  on  both  sides,  which  cannot  be 
expected  from  any  other  quarter  than  that  of 
the  parties,  —  so  sensible  is  the  judge  of  the 
comparative  imperfection  even  of  the  mode 
by  examination,  when  performed  in  this  way, 
that  —  as  often  as  the  importance  of  the  cause 
or  the  intricacy  of  the  question  presents  to 
his  mind  a  warrant  for  the  expense,  vexation, 
and  delay — he  dismisses  the  question  from 
his  own  tribunal,  and  sends  it  to  be  tried  at 
another,  before  a  very  different  and  less  expe- 
rienced judicature;  tor  the  benefit  of  adding 
examination  by  the  parties  to  the  examination 
by  the  judge.  Affidavit  work  has  not  the  be- 
nefit of  any  sort  of  examination — not  so  much 
as  of  that  loose  and  incurious  sort  of  exami- 
nation that  may  be  expected  firom  a  judge's 
deputy,  to  whom  the  function  of  dedding 
upon  it  does  not  belong :  affidavit  evidence 
is  altogether  exempt  from  scrutiny;  and  this 
is  the  only  sort  of  evidence  which  an  English 
common-law  judge  will  ever  suffer  to  come 
before  him  —  the  only  sort  of  evidence  on 
which  be  will  suffer  any  decision  of  his  to  be 
grounded! 

Here  follow,  for  illustration,  some  of  the 
priodpal  applications  of  it 

In  criminaH,  where  the  mode  of  prosecu- 
tion is  by  information,  the  cause  is  tried  upon 
this  improper  evidence,  to  know  whether  it 
shall  be  tried  upon  proper  evidence. 

In  crvmnaU,  —  whether  the  mode  of  pro- 
secution be  by  information  or  by  indictment, 
— after  a  trial  on  proper  evidence,  or  rather 
by  evidence  in  a  proper  shape,  before  a  jury, 
the  cause  is  tried  over  again  upon  this  bad 
evidence. 

If;  making  no  defence  before  the  jury,  the 
defendant  suffers  judgment  to  go  by  de&ult. 


— in  case  of  indictment  the  cause  is  tried  for 
the  first  time —  in  case  of  information  for  the 
second  time — upon  this  bad  evidence.* 

When  the  prosecution  is  by  attachment  (be 
it  really  a  criminal  suit,  be  it  a  non-criminal 
suit  in  the  form  of  a  criminal  one)  the  cause 
is  tried  upon  no  other  evidence. 

In  non-criminaH,  in  all  the  courts,  but  more 
especially  in  the  common  law  courts,  an  exten- 
sive  and  numerous  class  of  causes  hereinafter 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  motion  cauae$, 
are  never  tried  on  any  other  evidence. 

When  brought  before  the  Chancellor  in  the 
form  of  a  petition,  questions  rdative  to  the 
estates  of  bankrupts  (questions,  the  value  of 
which  may  rise  to  any  amount)  are  tried  on 
no  other  evidence.f 

In  every  regular  court,  whether  of  the 
common  law  or  equity  class,  where,  in  the 
course  of  a  cause  brought  on  in  any  of  the 
established  modes  (whether  indictment,  in- 
formation, action,  or  bill,)  any  inddental  ap- 
plication comes  to  be  made,  grounded,  as  in 
almost  every  case  it  must  be,  upon  some  spe- 
cially alleged  matter  of  fact, — the  fiict  is  tried 
upon  no  other  evidence. —  N,B,  Before  the 
prindpal  inquiry  comes  on  (if  destined  to 
come  on  at  all,")  the  fiite  of  the  cause  is  liable, 
perpetually  liaole,  to  be  disposed  of  by  this 
or  that  inddental  one. 


*  In  the  King's  Bench,  in  case  of  an  indict- 
ment, for  example,  for  an  assault,  if  the  defen- 
dant, having  witnesses  whose  partiality  is  in  his 
favour,  thinks  them  capable  of  standmg  cross- 
examination,  he  pleads  not  guUty.  and  stands 
trial:  if  not,  he  suffers  judgment  or  guiltv  to  go 
by  default ;  and,  in  mitigation  of  punishment, 
antecedently  to  his  receiving  judgment  (say  sen^ 
tenee.)  he  produces  their  testimony  in  the  shape 
of  affidavit  evidence. 

So  much  in  course  is  the  observance  of  this 
poUcy  (it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  by  whose 
advice,)  that  when  it  is  not  employed,  the  omis- 
sion is  pubUdy  made  a  merit  of.  *^  My  lord, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  we  produce  our  witness 
(you  see)  to  stand  cross-examination  :**  it  de- 
pended upon  us  to  have  preserved  him  from  it. 

This  is  but  one  out  of  a  swarm  of  abuses  that 
cling  to  the  trial  of  a  misdemeanour,  as  performed 
before  a  learned  judge  in  the  King's  Bench  or 
at  the  Assiies,  in  contradistinction  to  the  trial  for 
the  same  offence,  perfonned  before  a  company 
of  unlearned  men  at  the  Sessions. 

t  Unless  (what  does  not  happen  in  one  cause 
out  of  twenty)  the  Chancellor  thinks  fit  u>  direct 
an  issue ;«.  e.  a  suit  to  be  carried  on  in  a  common, 
law  court,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  question 
(it  being  a  question  of  fiu:t)  before  a  jury,  and 
consequentlv  by  evidence  presented  in  a  proper 
shape,  as  above.  But,  in  this  case,  so  far  Itom 
being  a  loser,  the  partnership  is  a  gainer  by  the 
admission  of  the  ip)per  evidence :  the  trial  of  the 
issue  bdng  a  suit  within  a  suit :  the  suit  with 
the  evidence  in  agood  shapebdngnotsubstituted, 
but  added  to  the  suit  with  the  same  evidence  in 
a  bad  shape.  The  same  observation  applies  for 
the  most  part  to  issues  sent  to  be  Cried  out  of  the 
equity  courts. 
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Why  80  ezdaiive  a  predilection  for  the 
worst  evidence  ?  —  why  this  inviolable  deter- 
mination never  to  decide  but  upon  the  worst 
grounds  ?  The  reason  (meaning  by  reason 
not  surely  the  justificative  cause,  of  which 
sort  of  reason  there  is  none — but  the  histo- 
rical and  psychological  cause) — the  reason  in 
this  sense  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  to  any 
one  who  is  not  determined  not  to  see  it. 

1.  Affidavit  work  brings  grist  to  the  offi- 
cial and  professional  mill :  vivA  voce  exami- 
nation brings  none. 

2.  Having  extracts  read  from  ready- written 
and  manufactured  testimony,  when  occasion- 
ally referred  to  in  argument  by  a  brother  of 
the  long  robe,  is  comparatively  an  easy  pro- 
cess :  watching  and  assisting  tiie  extraction 
of  testimony,  in  its  genuine  colours,  and  in 
all  its  plenitude,  from  willing  and  unwilling 
witnesses,  is  a  task  comparatively  laborious. 

Two  interests,  two  all-mighty  interests,  and 
both  sinister  ones,  have  therefore  concurred 
in  determining  the  arbiters  of  man's  fate  never 
to  judge  but  upon  bad  grounds :  the  interest 
of  their  purses,  and  the  interest  of  their  ease. 

When  evidence  was  to  be  received  by  them, 
by  them  who  had  all  possible  modes  at  their 
choice,  —  what  mode  of  all  modes  did  they 
choose  ?  The  mode  the  most  repugnant  to 
all  the  ends  of  justice — the  mode  Uie  most 
lucrative  and  most  easy  to  themselves,  their 
dependents,  and  their  friends. 

Nor  is  it  in  their  power  to  plead  in  self- 
defence,  that  this  bad  mode  of  extraction  is 
employed  by  them  to  save  the  delay,  vexa- 
tion, and  expense,  which  might  be  the  con- 
sequence of  requiring  the  testimony  to  be 
delivered  vivd  voce. 

He  whose  testimony  is  desired, — let  him 
be  all  the  time  within  view  of  the  great  hall, 
and  all  the  time  known  to  be  so ;  let  him  be 
the  whole  time  in  court,  as  the  several  at- 
torneys of  the  court,  for  example,  ^Iwajrs  are 
supposed  to  be,  and  sometimes  are ; — would 
any  judge  of  the  court  suffer  the  man  to  be 
examined  vivd  voce,  instead  of  receiving  the 
testimony  in  the  shape  of  affidavit  evidence? 
—  Not  he  indeed. 

One  of  their  rules  is  — You  must  give  the 
best  evidence  the  nature  of  the  thing  admits 
of.  Behold  in  this  example  one  specimen  of 
the  regard  paid  to  the  engagement  taken  by 
that  rule  1 

Cases  there  are,  and  happily  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, in  which  the  choice  in  question  —  the 
choice  of  the  form  to  be  given  to  evidence, 
was  not  open  to  them,  hi  these  instances, 
and  in  these  alone,  they  did  consent  to  re- 
ceive it —consent,  as  it  were  per  force,  to 
receive  it  in  some  less  improper  shape.  But 
in  every  instance  rone  excepted,  of  which 
presently,  in  which  choice  was  absolutely 
chained,)  they  took  effectual  care  not  to  be 
sufferers  from  the  exchange. 


A  rule,  not  (like  the  other)  [ 
but  observed,  and  with  a  degree  of  fidditf  I 
with  which  no  rule  ever  prodaiiDediteTer' 
observed,  is,  never  to  suffer  the  light  of  fvi* 
dence  to  find  its  way  directly  to  the  eje  if 
the  judge :  never  but  throu^  some  iiD|iire 
medium,  by  which  one  part  is  absorbed,  o- 
other  part  distorted  into  hhe  cokmrB:  wrk* 
ten  affidavits,  through  the  pen  of  ooe  tort 
of  lawyer  —  an  attorney ;  written  answcn 
through  the  pens  of  two  sorts  of  lawyen  (i 
barrister  being  forced  upon  the  partj  by  ■»• 
dem  regulation,  to  make  up  for  the  asnoied 
untrustworthiness  of  the  attorney:)  em 
vivd  voce  testimony  delivered  in  that  poe 
state  to  the  jury,  must  first  have  been  m- 
represented,  curtailed,  and  added  to,  by  tfe 
venal  eloquence  of  a  lawyer  hired  fivtk 
purpose,  whose  fiilsehoods  and  sophistry  it  a 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  judge  (if  be  bappee 
to  be  in  the  humour),  to  persuade  tben,  'i 
pos&ible,  to  blot  out  of  their  mindf. 

What  if  any  unlearned  judge  — whit  if 
any  court  of  conscience  —  what  if  tny  jas- 
tice  of  peace — were  to  take  it  upon  tbeots 
try  a  cause  upon  ^davit  evidence  ?  Em 
in  the  way  of  supposition,  the  idea  is  tattt 
endurable.  Absurdity  thus  palpable,  iniqiity 
thus  flagrant,  never  yet  found  its  way  into 
the  practice,  scarcely  into  the  imagioitiaiu 
of  any  unlearned  judge.  To  try  causes  witk- 
out  any  evidence  but  such  as  is  unfit  to  be 
received  in  any  cause,  is  among  the  uhwb- 
municable  (in  this  instance  the  happflyss* 
communicable)  privileges  of  learned  jsdge*. 

Decisions  of  unlearned  judges,  deasio»  ^ 
justice  of  the  peace,  are  quashed  witbotf 
mercy  —  quashed  for  no  reason,  quaibed  ot 
no  pretence,  except  that,  what  no  Uwbii 
ever  ordered  them  to  do,  they  had  ooiitt*^ 
to  do,  viz.  to  set  forth  the  evidence*  Srt 
forth  the  evidence  ?  —  to  what  end  ?  Unkss 
they  had  omitted  the  ceremony  of  an  oatb,irf 
usurped  the  privilege  of  granting  tbe  oiei- 
dacity-licence  so  regularly  granted  by  tbeir 
learned  superiors,  was  there  any  danger  n 
their  grounding  their  decisions  on  any  etv 
dence  so  bad  as  the  only  evidence  whid 
those  their  superiors  ever  suffer  themsd^B 
to  hear  ?  No :  nor  so  much  as  a  po«ibiKty 
of  it 

When  a  course  of  guilt  rendered  necesary 
by  ill-constructed  laws,  and  become  inTet^ 
rate  by  habit,  is  become  so  familiar  to  the 
eye  as  no  longer  to  be  productive  of  any  per- 
ceptible sensation  ;  men,  though  in  the  tbct- 
tre  of  justice  accustome<^to  taSt  nierBlity»tf 
a  poor  player  in  the  like  character  might  o/> 
upon  the  stage, — such  men  will,  like  tbe  poor 
player,  sometimes  forget  their  part.  Tbe  mo 
I  have  in  view  shall  not  be  named  bynw; 


•  By  3  Quo.  IV.  cad.  33,  a  gwicial  km  a 
given  for  the  record  of  cooviciiona.  It  reqan* 
the  evidence  to  be  set  forth.— £d 
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tbey  are  particular  men,  and  there  are  more 
than   one  of  them :  I  was  neyer  set  against 
them  by  any  the  least  cause  of  enmity ;  en- 
mity, had  Uiere  ever  been  any,  would  long 
since  have  been  extingnished  in  the  grave ; 
they  inrould  scarcely,  were  they  alive,  regard 
the  observation  so  much  as  a  token,  or  even 
as  a  cause  of  displeasure :  but  I  will  not,  on 
this  occasion,  refuse  to  mankind  the  benefit 
of  this  my  testimony.  Oftentimes  have  I  ob- 
served them,  while  affidavits  have  been  read- 
ing, looking  about  to  their  brethren  on  the 
bench,  or  across  the  court  to  their  quondam 
brethren  at  the  bar,  with  sympathetic  nods 
and  winks  and  smiles,  noting  perjury,  and 
treating  it  as  a  good  joke.  Su(£,  while  suitors 
are  men,  and  while  judges  are  men,  must  be 
the  consequences  of  affidavit  evidence.  These 
were  old  men — I  was  then  a  young  one :  youth, 
where  there  is  any  virtue,  is-  the  season  for 
it:    virtue,  at  a  distance  from  temptation, 
may  be  practised  without  difficulty.    What- 
ever be  the  cause,  well  do  I  remember  that 
no  su€h.  jokes,  especially  when  followed  by 
such  maurks  of  relish,  have  ever  met  my  eyes 
or  ears  without  exciting  a  mixed  sensation  of 
disgust  and  mdancholy. 

Are  judges  insensible  to  the  impropriety  of 
this  species  of  evidence  ?  No :  they  are  not 
insensible  of  it.  How  often  have  I  not  heard 
them  speaking  with  displeasure  of  the  task 
imposed  upon  them,  or  attempted  to  be  im- 
posed upon  them,  of  trying  a  cause  by  affida- 
vits! Why  then  submit  to  it  at  all  ?  Because, 
in  certain  cases,  like  so  many  other  unpleasant 
tasks  (unpleasant,  at  least,  in  proportitm  to  a 
'si         ■ 


love  of  justice,)  it  stands  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  inviolable  law  of  usage. 

When  the  decision  is  by  a  judge  without  a 
jury,  could  not  the  examination  be  carried  on 
without  a  jury  likewise,  at  the  same  time 
carried  on  in  other  respects  as  if  there  were 
a  junr  to  hear  it,  and  decide  upon  it  ?  Oh  no: 
not  ror  the  world.  Was  ever  proposition  so 
extravagant  ?  Littleton,  with  Coke  upon  his 
back,  would  rise  out  of  his  grave  to  protest 
against  it. 

Locke,  in  his  Essay,  speaks  of  a  student 
in  the  art  of  dancing,  who  could  not  practise 
unless  an  old  trunk  be  had  been  used  to  see 
in  the  rooms,  were  in  the  particuhir  place  he 
had  been  used  to  see  it  in.  An  English  judge 
would  not  know  how  to  lend  an  ear  to  the 
examination  of  a  witness,  unless  he  saw  a 
doxen  tradesmen  sitting  in  the  box  in  which 
on  these  occasions  ht  had  been  used  to  see 
them. 

So  mndi  for  affidavit  evidence.  Bad  as  it 
is,  this  species  of  evidence  roust  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  sort 
of  mformation  to  which,  in  all  incidental,  as 
well  as  initistive  applications,  the  effect  of 
evidence  was  at  that  time,  and  still  continues 
to  be,  given,  in  the  courts  established  on  the 
Vol.  VL 


Roman  model,  in  most  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  INCONGBUrriES  OP 
ENGLISH  LAW  IN  RESPECT  OF  THE  EX- 
TRACTION OF  EVIDENCE. 

Tahno  the  ends  of  justice,  and,  in  so  far  as 
any  contrariety  or  opposition  is  discernible 
on  the  part  of  any  one  as  compared  to  any 
other,  taking  the  aggregate  interest  of  justice, 
as  constituted  by  the  preference  due  to  this 
more  important  end,  —  the  above  rules,  are 
they  conformable  to  those  ends  ?  If  ves,  every 
arrangement  contrary  to  any  one  of  them,  is, 
pro  ianto,  contrary  to  the  ends  of  justice,  and 
(in  so  £u:  as  the  ends  of  justice  meet  with 
regard  on  the  part  of  those  on  whom  the 
state  of  the  law  depends)  will  not  be  suffered 
to  continue.  So  many  instances  of  departure 
from  the  above  rules,  so  many  instances  of 
incongruity  in  the  established  practice. 

To  any  one  to  whom  the  general  spirit  of 
the  established  systems  (which  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  the  existing  modifications  of  the 
technical  system)  is  known,  it  must  already 
be  pretty  apparent,  that  whichsoever  of  them 
be  taken,  and  subjected  to  this  test  of  pro- 
priety, will  be  found  altogether  incapable  of 
abiding  it. 

Referred  to  this  test,  the  incongruities  of 
the  Anglican  modification  of  that  system  will 
be  found  more  numerous  and  more  flagrant 
than  those  of  any  other.  Not  that  it  is  upon 
the  whole  more  adverse,  perhaps,  than  every 
other  to  the  ends  of  justice ;  but  that  the 
others,  or  at  least  its  grand  rival  the  Roman 
system,  being  in  its  deviation  from  the  rule 
of  right  more  uniform,  those  of  the  Anglican 
system  will  be  found  more  numerous,  mord 
diversified,  more  bconsistent,  and,  in  respect 
of  their  inconsistency,  upon  the  whole  more 
revolting  to  the  scrutinizing  eye. 

As  to  the  possible  modes  of  incongruity,  or 
deviation  from  the  track  marked  out  by  the 
ends  of  justice,  —  in  this  part  of  the  course, 
as  in  every  other,  they  are  of  course  innu- 
merable. Imagination  being  here  at  fault,  it 
is  to  observation  that  we  must  have  recourse 
for  examples.  Directed  to  the  field  of  English 
procedure,  observation  will  accordingly  afford 
us  but  too  ample  a  stock.  At  every  line  it 
will  become  more  and  more  evident,  that, 
taking  altogether  the  arrangements  which 
will  be  referred  to,  or  brought  to  view,  it  is 
scarce  possible  that,  in  the  framing  of  them, 
any  sincere  regard  should  ever  have  been  had 
to  the  ends  of  justice. 

The  standards  of  congruity,  and  thence  ihti 

tests  of  incongruity,  having  already  heeri 

established,  no  more  remains  to  be  done  ar 

present,  than,  upon  a  view  of  the  several 
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leading  arrangemeiits  of  Anglican  procedure 
(so  far  as  the  present  part  of  the  subject  is 
concerned,)  to  mark  out — in  the  first  place, 
the  severfd  incongruities, — in  the  second 
place,  the  several  institutions  in  which  they 
have  respectively  been  exemplified. 

The  following  are  the  heads  under  which  the 
principal  incongruities  belonging  to  this  part 
of  the  field  of  evidence  appear  reducible : — 

1.  Receiving  testimony  in  the  ready-writ- 
ten, that  is,  the  less  trustworthy,  form,  with- 
out any  regard  to  expense,  vexation,  and 
dela^ ;  and  thence,  in  instances  in  which  the 
sacrifice  of  the  direct  ends  of  justice  is  pure 
and  simple,  uncompensated  by  any  saving  or 
advantage,  having  respect  to  these  incidental 
or  collateral  ends. 

2.  Receiving  testimony  exempt  from  that 
security  whi(£  is  afforded  by  punishment 
against  mendacity  and  temerarious  fidsity; 
and  that  in  cases  in  which  punishment  is 
applicable  for  that  purpose,  with  no  less  pro- 
priety than  in  any  of  the  oUier  cases  in  which 
punishment  is  actually  thus  applied. 

3.  Receiving  testimony  exempt  from  that 
security  which  is  afforded  against  mendacity 
and  temerarious  fidsity  by  l£e  sanction  of  an 
oath ;  and  that  in  cases  in  which  that  sanction 
is  applicable  for  that  purpose  with  no  less 
propriety  than  in  anv  other  of  the  cases  in 
which  it  is  actually  thus  applied. 

4.  Receiving  testimonv,  whether  in  the 
vivd  voce  or  the  ready-written  form,  exempt 
from  that  security  which  is  afforded  as  well 
against  mendacity  and  temerarious  fidsity  as 
against  undesigned  incorrectness  and  incom- 
pleteness, by  the  fiiculty  of  special  interro- 
gation, especially  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  party 
adverse  to  him  by  whom  the  testimony  has 
been  called  in ;  and  this  too  not  on  any  audi 
score  as  that  of  a  regard  to  preponderant  in- 
convenience in  the  shape  of  expense,  vexation, 
and  delay. 

6.  Receiving  testimony  (vivd  voce  testi- 
mony) in  secret — t.  e.  without  the  benefit  of 
publicity,  m  cases  in  whidi  no  ground  of  de- 
mand for  secrecy  applies :  in  cases  in  which 
the  general  advantages  attached  to  publicity 
do  not  stand  counterweighed  by  any  of  the 
inconveniences  which,  in  the  shape  of  vexa- 
tion, are  apt  in  particular  cases  to  result  from 
the  emplojrment  of  that  security. 

6.  Receiving  testimony  (vivd  voce  testi- 
mony) in  public,  in  cases  in  which  either  no 
considerable  advantage  results  from  the  em- 
plojrment  of  that  security,  or  such  advantage 
(if  any)  is  outweighed  by  the  inconvenience 
resulting,  as  above,  from  the  employment  of 
that  security  in  particular  cases. 

7.  In  the  case  of  testimony  delivered  vivd 
voce,  neglecting  to  make  any  express  provi- 
sion, or  any  provision  at  all,  for  recordation : 
and  —  where,  without  any  such  provision, 
tudi  means  have  actually  been  brought  into 


existence  as  it  were  by  accident — i 
adequate  use  of  them*  but  aufieriag  evideaee 
of  a  less  trustworthy,  and  compantk^ 
Ydghly  untrustworthy,  complexion,  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  even  to  the  exduoiaQ  of  tbe  as* 
trustworthy  sort  above  mentioned. 

8.  Providing  to  cauaes  of  one  denominatiaB, 
vis.  crimiMal  causes,  one  nsode  or  plan  of  col- 
lection ;  to  oauaes  of  another  dciiowinstiwi, 
vis.  civil  causes,  another  mode  or  i^an  of  col- 
lection altogether  different :  aUowing,  at  the 
same  time,  the  same  individoal  case  to  he 
inquired  after  in  either  or  both  of  tlioae  widdy 
diffisrent  modes. 

9.  Afiplying  to  suits  of  the  aame  denooB- 
nation  (via.  cnmimal  eausea.)  modes  or  pisat 
of  collection  altogether  difiSMrent,  90toHia%m 
this  or  that  arbitrarily  allotted  enh  faesni 
nation  happens  te  have  been  given  to  thce^ 
such  as  indictment,  information,  attnehft: 
allowing,  at  the  saase  time,  tbe  saaae  imfiri- 
dual  case  to  be  inquired  after  in  any  one,  or 
in  several  together,  of  those  modes ;  wmoupi 
which,  as  compared  one  with  anathcr,  the 
difference  is  again  extremely  wide. 

10.  Applying  in  like  manner  to  £vers  wm% 
all  comprehended  under  the  same  general  ^ 
nomination  id  civil  suits,  modes  or  plam  ci 
collection  altogether  difiSBrent,  acieecding  as 
this  or  that  arbitrarily  allotted  snh-denoansi 
tion  happens  respectively  to  have  been  ipfcn 
to  them,  sudi  as  action,  bill  in  equity,  petition 
in  banlo'uptcy,  suit  in  ecdesifiBtieal  eoart: 
allowing  here  also  the  same  individoal  eMe 
to  be  inquired  after  in  any  one,  or  in  severtl 
together,  of  those  modes ;  amongst  which  the 
difference  is  sgain  extremely  wide. 

11.  Applying,  in  the  course  «f  tbe  ssne 
suit,  modes  and  plans  of  coUecCioB  altogether 
different,  according  as  the  fact  or  qurstioa 
forming  the  sulgect  of  inquiry  were  ue  pria- 
dpal,  or  an  incidental  one,  and  the  iaqnry 
thereupon  considered  as  definitive,  or  but 
preparatory :  and  this,  although  in  both  tke 
importance  be  exactly  the  same,  the  £rte  sf 
the  cause  being  as  efiectually  detetmiaed  bf 
a  decision  on  the  incidental  question,  as  by  s 
dedston  on  the  principal  question. 

12.  Rendering  it  necessary  that  one  sd4 
same  &ct  or  question  should  in  all  esse*  be 
inquired  into  several  times  over ;  and  this  sot 
in  respect  of  any  special  demand  which  ia  Ihii 
or  that  individual  instance  may  present  itself 
for  such  repetition,  bat  in  virtue  of  ageasnl 
unbending  rule,  grounded  on  the  Jemomimtlim 
under  wUch  the  species  of  oaose  or  deanarf 
happens  to  have  been  aggregated,  ^  aa  sp- 
pointment  altogether  arbitrary,  as  aSote. 

Should  it  enter  into  the  concepcien  of  any 
admirer  of  isehnical  procedure  to  fraey,  9t 
pretend,  that,  in  the  allotment  of  the  Modei 
of  eoUection  to  sack  caaa,  any  regard  bsi 
really  been  paid  to  the  diftrent  denMBds  pie- 
tented  by  difiannt  casts  for  doseasss  mi 
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elabonteoesi  of  scrutiny ;  or,  in  other  words, 
tbmt  any  symptoms  have  been  manifested  in 
it  of  any  consideration  had  of  the  interests  of 
iruth  and  justice,  unless  it  be  in  the  view  of 
mmking  the  more  complete  sacrifice  of  them 
oo  the  altar  of  professitHud  profit  i  let  him 
take  into  mind  the  following  example,  and 
tlien  answer,  if  he  has  courage  enough  for 


Lsesus,  having  (as  he  says)  sustained  a  per- 
sonal injury  firom  personal  violence  offered  to 
his  person  by  the  hand  of  Furius,  has  it  in 
contemplation  to  call  him  to  account  in  the 
way  of  law.  In  this,  one  of  the  most  simple 
and  common  of  all  cases,  the  following  are 
tha  options  he  has,  in  the  first  place,  of  the 
oourses  or  modes  of  procedure  which  he  will 
pursue,  and  thence  ii  the  modes  of  collection 
mrkich  will  be  pursued  in  relation  to  the  tes- 
timony by  which  the  fiict  of  the  ofienoe  is  ta 
be  estabUshed. 

L  In  the  first  place,  he  may  proceed  by 
meiiom — dvil  action :  and  in  thb  case  the  col- 
lection of  the  evidence  is  twice  performed, 
ea^  time  in  a  different  mode ;  vis.  1.  At  the 
outaet  of  the  cause,  by  the  declaration :  the 
inatrumeBt  so  called,  in  whidi  the  plaintiff, 
without  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and  with- 
out being  subject  to  examination,  is  made  to 
assert  in  general  terms  the  &ct  of  the  offence, 
Goopled  with  the  designatitm  of  the  person  of 
the  offender,  and  the  individual  person  who 
has  been  the  sul^ect  of  the  offence.  2.  At 
the  trial :  but  on  this  occasion,  so  €u  from 
being  deemed  necessary,  the  testimony  of  the 
plaintiff  is  universally  excluded.  Extraneous 
witnesses,  such,  if  any,  as  the  transaction 
bappens  to  have  frimished,  are  (unless  ex- 
duded  upon  some  other  pretence,  out  of  the 
legioB  of  pretences  whidi,  in  the  technical 
system,  men  of  law  have  started  upon  this 
ground)  heard  and  examined  vivd  voce,  in  the 
mode  in  that  behalf  already  indicated. 

IL  In  the  next  phM»,  be  may  proceed  by 
mtUdwutU,  with  or  without  previous  applica- 
tioo  to  a  justice  of  the  peace.  In  the  case  of 
ihm  indictment,  he  is  twice  heard,  if  he  thinks 
proper,  in  the  character  of  a  witness  in  his 
own  bdudf^  in  his  own  cause,  with  or  with- 
out extraneous  witnesses^  as  the  case  may  be 
(the  same  person  who,  had  he  proceeded  in 
the  mode  of  procedure  called  action,  would 
have  been  too  untrustworthy  to  be  heard  0 
both  times  deposing  vivd  voce,  and  suliject  to 
interrogation  on  the  part  of  the  judge — 1.  At 
the  inquiry  before  the  grand  jury,  without 
being  subject  to  cross-examination  by  or  in 
behalf  of  the  defendant;  2.  At  the  definitive 
trial,  before  the  petit  jury,  subject  to  that 
scrutiny. 

As  to  Uie  defendant,  Furius :  — at  the  in- 
quiry before  the  grand  jury,  he  cannot  depose, 
either  for  or  against  himself,  being  excluded 
from  both  iacukies  by  the  physiieal  hfn  of 


absence :  at  the  inquiry  before  the  petit  jury; 
he  stands  also  excluded  from  both,  but  by  the' 
legal  bar  of  positive  institution.  No  ques- 
tion can  be  put  to  him  by  the  advocate  on 
the  other  side ;  no  question  can  be  put  to  him 
by  his  own  advocate.  He  has  a  right,  if  he 
thinks  fit  to  exercise  it  (a  right  which,  if  he 
listens  to  the  advice  of  his  advocate,  he  will 
not  exercise,)  to  speak,  as  the  phrauBe  is,  in 
his  own  defence :  but  as  the  oath  cannot  be' 
tendered  to  him  on  his  own  application,  any 
more  than  at  the  instance  of  the  adversary,- 
what  he  says  is  not  considered  as  testimony. 
3.  Previously  to  the  application  to  the  grand 
jury  for  the  allowance,  on  their  part,  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  the  evidence  before 
the  petit  jurv,  Lsesus  has,  if  he  has  thought 
fit,  made  application  to  a  justice  of  the  peace: 
on  whidi  occasion,  Furius  having  also,  by 
summons  or  warrant  (t.  e.  without  or  with 
bodily  force,)  been  brought  before  the  ooagis- 
strate  in  the  presence  of  Lesus,  the  whole 
transaction  may  have  been  completely  brought 
to  light  by  a  mass  of  testimony  collected  in  a 
mode  not  differing  by  any  features  worth  ex- 
patiating upon,  from  the  mode  just  mentioned 
as  observed  on  the  occasion  of  the  definitive' 
inquiry,  the  trial  before  the  petit  jury. 

IIL  In  tiie  third  place,  he  ma^  proceed  id 
the  way  of  i^farmaiion :  in  which  case  are 
exhibited  the  two  or  the  three  courses  of 
inquiry  and  masses  of  testimony  above  stated 
under  that  head,  viz. 

1.  Affidavit  work,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
motion  made  by  the  advocate  of  Lesus  for 
the  TvXe  upon  Furius  to  show  cause  why  the 
information  proposed  to  be  exhibited  ag^iinst 
him  by  Lssus  should  not  he  filed ;  t.  e.  entered 
among  the  records*  to  form  a  groundwork 
for  the  definitive  inquiry  called  the  trial  On 
tUs  occasion,  Lcesus  exhibits  his  own  testi- 
mony, his  own  ready-written  and  uninterro^ 
gable  testimony,  in  the  shape  of  an  qffidavit, 
together  with  the  testimony  of  any  such  ex- 
traneous  witnesses  as  (the  transaction  having 
happened  to  furnish  them)  can  be  persuaded 
voluntarily  to  join  their  affidavits  to  his. 

2.  On  the  occasion  of  showing  cause,  U 
above,  comes,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant 
Furius,  his  own  testimony  in  his  own  behalf  r 
which,  being  in  the  ready- written  form,  and 
secure  against  the  scrutiny  of  adverse  inter- 
rogation, is  therefore  admitted  without  scru- 
ple. Of  course,  unless  subject  to  any  special 
objections,  so  are  the  affidavits  of  as  many 
extraneous  witnesses  as  he  can  prevail  upon 
to  take  part  with  him :  for  in  this  stage  the 
cause  affords  not,  on  either  side,  any  compul- 
sive process  for  the  obtainment  of  evidence : 
so  that,  on  this  stage,  upon  which  the  re- 
maining ones  are  buUt,  there  cannot  be  any 
other  witnesses  than  partial  ones. 

8.  At  the  time  of  the  trial,  the  evidence 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  collected  stand 
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on  &e  same  footing' here,  in  the  case  of  in- 
formation, as  above  in  the  case  of  indictment. 
But,  compared  with  the  views  of  reason  and 
justice  entertained  or  professed  to  be  enter- 
tained at  an  anterior  stage,  procedure  by  in- 
formation affords  a  contrast  not  exhibited  in 
the  procedure  by  indictment.  The  self-same 
person  who,  on  the  preliminary  inquiry,  dis- 
coursing in  the  way  of  ready- written  and  un- 
interrogable  testimony,  has  been  received  to 
depose  upon  oath,  is  now,  on  the  trial,  sub- 
jected to  the  same  disadvantage,  and  screened 
by  the  same  privilege,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
indictment.  He  can  neither  be  compelled  by 
questions,  with  or  without  the  sanction  of  an 
oaUi,  to  bring  forward  or  admit  such  truths 
as  make  against  him ;  nor  suffered,  under  the 
same  sanction  of  an  oath,  to  bring  forward 
such  truths  as  make  for  the  advantage  of  his 
cause.  The  oath  which,  in  the  same  case  and 
the  same  cause,  was  no  hardship,  is  now  be- 
come, on  a  sudden,  an  intolerable  one :  the 
same  individual,  upon  whose  credibility  the 
fiite  of  the  cause  has  been  depending,  now 
becomes  so  completely  incredible  as  to  be 
unreceivable. 

4.  In  case  of  conviction,  after  the  trial, 
comes  (though  not  necessarily  yet  frequently, 
perhaps  most  frequently)  the  fresh  batch  of 
affidavit  work,  as  above  described.  The  cre- 
dibility, the  trustworthiness,  now  remains  or 
is  revived  on  all  sides :  the  incredible  prose- 
cutor (incredible,  had  his  suit  been  called  an 
action)  is  now  encountered,  and  for  the  se- 
cond time,  by  the  lately  incredible,  and  now 
again  credible  and  trustworthy,  defendant. 
They  are  now  again  both  credible:  why? 
Because  it  is  in  the  least  trustworthy  of  all 
modes  of  testification  that  they  both  of  them 
make  application  to  be  heard. 

IV.  It  was  (suppose)  on  the  occasion  of  the 
serving  on  Furius  the  process  of  the  court 
(the  court  in  which  the  new  mode  of  proce- 
dure now  to  be  spoken  of  is  instituted,)  — 
that  is,  of  conveying  a  summons  issued  m>m 
the  court,  or  ministering  in  some  other  way 
to  the  power  and  authority  of  the  court, — 
that  LoRsus  received  from  him  the  injury  com- 
plained of.  It  is  a  case  that  happens  every 
now  and  then,  and  may  happen  at  any  time. 
In  this  case,  another  option  he  has,  is,  to  pro- 
ceed by  way  of  attachment. 

1.  Affidavit  work,  the  least  trustworthy  of 
all  modes  of  collection,  now  completely  su- 
persedes and  renders  unnecessary  every  other, 
that  is,  every  better,  mode.  Grand  jury  and 
petit  jury  are  now  found  to  be  mere  lumber, 
and,  as  such,  thrown  into  the  dust-hole.  Both 
fools*  baubles  being  thus  put  out  of  the  way, 
the  Chief  justice,  like  Cromwell  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  wields  the  rod  of  power  and  pu- 
nishment at  his  ease :  and  this  he  is  suffered  to 
do  by  the  worshippers  of  the  idol  with  twelve 
heads :  always  on  condition  of  his  acting  upon 


improper  evidence — upon  evidence  too  in- 
trustworthy  ever  to  be  offered  to  that  idi^ 

2.  When,  on  the  ground  of  the  mass  d 
evidence  thus  collected,  the  defendant  Foriaf 
has  been  convicted  and  consigned  to  pomrfi- 
ment  (to  imprisonment)  in  consequence  of  the 
attachment's  having  gone  against  him,  as  the 
phrase  is;  then  comes  the  fresh  inquiry  above 
mentioned  under  that  head — the  inquiry  by 
interrogatories.    This  mode,  beipgdiffmnt 
from  the  former,  can  therefore  scarody  avoid 
being  better.    Though  the  questions  be  pre^ 
meditated,  and  (unless  by  a  discretioiiarT 
latitude  assumed  by  the  subaltern  judge) 
incapable  of  being  accommodated,  ca^  too- 
ceeding  one,  to  the  preceding  answers,  the 
answers  at  any  rate  are  unpremeditated:  or 
at  least  may  be,  for  aught  that  Appears  to  the 
contrary,  if  the  judge  ad  hoe  (the  master) 
thinks  fit  to  insist  on  their  being  delivered 
on  the  spot.   But,  lest  the  mode  of  toqiiiry 
should  be  too  good,  it  is  now  carefiiUy  wrap- 
ped up  in  official  darkness :  and,  after  every- 
thing has  been  brought  to  light  that  was 
deemed  necessary  to  warrant  the  punidmieiit 
imposed,  a  deep  secret  coven  the  rest.  The 
party  injured,  too — the  prosecutor  Lsesos— 
from  whose  suggestions  further  questions  and 
further  lights  might  have  been  expected  witb 
more  reason  than  from  anybody  else,  had  any 
such  further  lights  been  necessary, — finds  tht 
door  of  this  secret  court  shut  agahist  him,  as 
against  everybody  else.     As  &  as  teal  if 
worth  looking  for  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
the  subaltern  of  the  great  judge,  agsinst 
whose  authority  the  contempt  has  militated, 
as  much  may  perhaps  be  not  unreasooaUr 
looked  for,  aife  may  in  general  be  suffideot  for 
the  purpose.    But  all  the  zeal  in  the  worid 
will  not  stand  in  the  place  of  infiormatioB: 
and,  if  the  case  were  of  a  sort  to  need  anr, 
the  only  person  on  whose  part  it  can  rattoo- 
ally  be  looked  for,  is  the  prosecutor;  on 
whose  hce^  for  anjrthing  that  appears,  tbe 
door  of  the  closet  is  shut,  as  well  as  agaioft 
every  other  but  the  examiner  and  examiocf, 
with  or  without  a  third  person  in  the  cbarif- 
ter  of  scribe. 

Meantime,  should  that  be  true  which  hit 
pretty  much  the  air  of  being  so,  vis.  that  tbe 
supplemental  inquiry  is  an  inquiry  withoot 
an  object,  unless  it  be  the  extracting  fnm 
the  examinee  the  fees  for  the  exercise  dnis 
given  to  his  patience, — any  delects  observ- 
able in  the  plan  of  operation  will  be  the  k» 
to  be  regretted.* 


*  If,  after  an  offender  has  been  convicted,  the 
process  of  snlijectinff  bun  to  an  examfaiatioB  of 
the  inauisitorial  kind, —  this  Is  the  appramte 
denomination,  I  use  it  not  in  the  diaiaoierot  a  vi- 
tuperative one.— if  thisprooessbe  a  ussAilprooetf 
in  any  case,  why  in  thii  case  to  die  exclusion  of 
all  others?  Why  not  in  many  other  cases  as  well 
as  this,  or  in  prdiocnce  to  this?   Why  doc,  (x 
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V.  Let  L«8U8  be  a  dergynum :  the  mis- 
fortime  it  of  the  number  of  thofe  to  which 
a  clergyman,  no  less  than  any  other  roan,  is 
exposed.  In  this  case  he  has  the  option  of  yet 
another  remedy, — a  remedy  by  suit  in  the 
ecclesiattical  court  The  badness  of  the  mode 
of  extraction  employed  in  courts  of  that  class 
urin  be  hereafter  seen. 

Amidst  all  these  remedies,  with  the  cor- 
responding manipulations  for  the  collection 
of  testimony — a  question  that  to  a  thinking 
reader  can  scarce  fail  to  present  itself,  is  — 
esui  they  all,  or  any,  and  which  of  them,  be 
efnployed  together  ?  To  meet  this  question 
by  an  all  comprehensive  and  at  the  same  time 
determinate  set  of  answers,  is  what  the  most 
experienced  lawyer  would  scarcely  take  upon 
bim. 

When,  for  an  injury  of  this  nature,  a  man 
hmB  prosecuted  the  wrong-doer  in  the  way  of 
indictment  and  (the  indictment  still  pend- 
iMig)  has  afterwards  sued  him  in  the  way  of 
sictioD ,  —  instances  have  been  known  where 
(m  application  made  in  the  way  of  motion) 
the  court  have  compelled  the  plaintiff  to  make 
his  election  between  the  two  remedies,  by 
staying,  or  threatening  to  stay,  the  acUon, 
tin  he  has  undertaken  not  to  go  on  with  the 
indictment. 

On  inquiry,  it  would  perhaps  turn  out  that 
tbe  restraint  thus  put  upon  multiplied  litiga- 
tioo,  for  the  same  cause,  may  have  been  mo- 
dified in  other  ways  besides  the  above.  But 
the  changes  that  might  be  rung  in  this  way 
would,  if  taken  in  hand  by  a  mathematician, 
be  found  in  no  small  degree  numerous;  and 
amongst  them  might  perhaps  be  found  as  many 
for  which,  for  want  of  precedents,  a  circum- 
spect lawyer  would  not  take  upon  him  to 
answer,  as  of  those  concerning  which  the 
orade  would  not  scruple  to  pronounce :  espe- 
cially as  ecclesiastical  law  would  require  to 
be  included  in  the  sphere  of  his  medita- 
tions; and,  the  law  (ignorance  of  which  is  not 
excused  in  any  man)  being,  for  the  general 
oonrenience  of  the  practitioners,  divided  into 
divers  branches,  some  of  them  having  little 
communication  with  their  rivals,  the  judge 
who  is  erudite  in  the  one,  confesses  himself, 


example,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  his  finances, 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  weight  of  the 
pecuniary  burthen  he  is  able  to  bear  in  the  cha- 
racter of  satisfaction  or  of  punishment  ?  Why 
not,  in  case  of  apprehended  insolvency,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  what  remains  for  the  benefit 
of  creditors,  in  just  proportions  ?  Why  not,  in 
the  case  of  criminality  in  the  way  of  depredation, 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  former  depreda- 
tions, and  restorinff  to  the  persons  ii\jurea  such 
fruits  as  may  be  to  be  recovered?  Why  not — but 
<^uestions  of  this  nature  proceed  on  the  supposi- 
tion—the perpetually-disproved  supposition,  that 
the  arrangements  of  technical  procedure  have  for 
their  objects  the  ends  of  justice. 
•  r<(tfstH/>a,Chap.XVIL 


with  habitual  modesty  and  reciprocally-re- 
quited candour,  less  them  a  tyro  in  the  other. 

For  example :  though,  in  the  order  above 
exemplified,  the  restriction  is  applicable,  it 
follows  not  that  it  would  be  so,  were  the  or- 
der, as  between  remedy  and  remedy,  reversed. 
By  an  action  for  the  injury,  a  man  recovers 
damages — obtains  money  under  the  name  of 
damages :  it  follows  not  by  any  means,  that  an 
Indictment  brought  afterwards  for  the  same 
offence  could  be  got  rid  ofon  that  ground.  In 
case  of  conviction,  in  considering  the  amount 
of  the  penalty  (if  pecuniary)  to  be  inflicted, 
the  court  might,  and  probably  enough  would, 
consider  the  prior  burthen  so  imposed :  but, 
though  the  penalty  should  be  reduced  to  a 
nominal  one,  the  costs  would  remain  without 
reduction ;  and,  in  comparison  with  that  part 
of  the  burthen  which  is  not  capable  of  bebg 
adjusted  to  merits  and  demerits,  the  part 
which  is  capable  of  such  adjustment  is  com- 
monly very  inconsiderable. 

Another  consideration  which  the  oracle 
would  know  better  than  to  bring  to  view,  is, 
that,  for  a  man  to  take  hb  chance  of  getting 
rid  of  one  such  burthen,'  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  begin  with  taking  upon  himself 
another.  For,  in  an  English  court  of  justice, 
nothing  is  done  out  of  the  wdy  without  mo- 
HoHf  nor  any  regard  paid  to  a  motion  unless 
supported  (and  in  general  with  the  foculty  of 
being  combated)  by  affidavit  work :  a  sort  of 
contest  which  is  in  fact  a  suit  of  itself,  in 
everything  but  the  name ;  being,  as  hath  al- 
ready been  seen,  that  sort  of  suit  in  which 
matters  of  any  degree  of  importance  may  be 
and  are  determined. 

One  point  on  which  a  man  may  venture  to 
pronounce  with  greater  confidence,  is,  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  dergyman  (for  example,)  the 
three  remedieSf  as  they  are  called,  each  with 
its  proportion  of  irreducible  and  previously 
unascertainable  costs,  must  each  of  them  be 
brought  into  action,  or  a  correspondent  end 
of  justice  (at  least  according  to  Blackstone's, 
which  is  tJie  technically  correct  conception 
of  the  ends  of  justice)  remain  unfulfilled. 
Reparation  of  the  breach  made  in  the  king's 
peace,  reparation  of  the  damage  sustained  by 
the  party  injured,  and  reparation  of  the  da- 
mage done  by  the  sin  to  the  sinner's  soul, — 
these  are  the  objects  to  be  provided  for ;  and, 
where  money  b  the  healing  matter,  it  requires 
for  each  a  different  sum  to  be  levied  by  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  hands.t  By  a  sum  of  ten  pounds, 
for  example,  conveyed  into  the  pockets  of  the 
individual  injured,  the  injury  sustained  by 
that  individual  (that  is  to  say,  to  the  extent 
of  the  sum,  and  in  consequence  of  its  repair- 
ing or  healing  property,)  is  repaired.  But  by 
this  ten  pounds  no  sort  of  repair  is  applied  to 
the  breach  that  had  been  msde  in  the  king's 
peace :  to  make  this  second  repair  requires  an* 
tBLCommTlV.  Chap.  16. 
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pther  sum,  suppose  a  like  sum  of  ten  pounds, 
]>y  which,  if  duly  conveyed  into  the  pocket 
of  the  king  — (what  in  law  is  said  of  the  king 
is  commonly  a  fiction,  but  here  it  is  plain 
truth)  — duly  conveyed  into  the  royal  pocket 
by  the  surveyor  of  the  green  wax  (there  is 
much  learning  in  that  green  wax,*)  may  be 
presumed  to  produce  that  salutary  effect. 

As  little,  although  put  into  the  pocket  of 
a  clergyman,  does  this  same  ten  pounds  con- 
tribute to  the  repair  of  the  damage  done  bv 
the  assault  to  the  sinner's  (the  assaulter's) 
soul :  the  soul  remains  as  siniul  and  as  sick  as 
ever,  unless  and  until  a  third  sum,  say  also  of 
ten  pounds  (according  to  Blackstone,  it  must 
be  a  round  one,)  has  found  its  way  into  the 
pockets  of  the  officers  of  the  court,  by  way 
pf  *'  commutation  of  penance.*'t  Thus  stands 
the  matter  according  to  Blackstone,  to  whose 
peering  eyes  depredation  is  an  object  of  scorn 
or  adoration,  according  to  the  power  of  the 
flepredator ;  and  by  whom  every  fee  that  finds 
its  way  into  the  pockets  of  those  by-practi- 
tioners is  regarded  as  so  much  stolen  from 
the  superior  college. 

If  Blackstone  were  to  be  trusted  to, "  these 
three  kinds  of  prosecution  may,  aU  of  them,'* 
(he  says  not,,  any  of  them,)  be  pursued  for 
pne  and  the  same  ofience.  Interrogated  about 
the  stop  that  might  be  put  to  the  action,  he 
inight  probably  enough  have  replied,  that  to 
pursue  is  one  thing,  to  pursue  with  efiect  is 
another.  But  he  who,  on  any  occasion,  trusts 
to  Blackstone,  leans  on  a  broken  reed :  and 
it  is  among  the  privileges  of  an  interpreter  of 
English  jurisprudence,  that  his  interpreta- 
tions may  always  be  deceitful,  without  erer 
being  false. 

On  the  subject  of  testimony,  the  following 
presents  itself  as  a  tolerably  correct  and  tole- 
rably complete  list  of  the  sources  from  whence 
the  distinctions  struck  out  by  the  sinister  in- 
dustry of  the  man  of  law  have  been  derived: 

1.  The  relation  borne  to  the  cause  by  the 
proposed  deponent:  that  of  an  extraneous 
witness,  with  or  without  interest — (not  that 
his  being  without  interest  is  a  point  that,  to 
the  purpose  of  its  sinister  effect  on  the  mind, 
ever  can  be  ascertained) — or  that  of  plaintiff, 
pr  that  of  defendant,  in  the  cause. 

2.  The  modification  given  to  the  coarse  of 
procedure,  as  distinguished  by  the  terms  cri- 
minal and  civil 

3.  The  sub-modifications  given  to  that 
course,  as  further  disting^shed  by  the  appel- 
lations of  Indictment,  information,  appeal, 
criminal  suit  in  the  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
court,  action,  mandamus,  prohibition,  UU  in 
equity,  petition,  civil  suit  in  the  spiritual  or 
ecclesiastical  court. 

*  See  23d  lU^rt  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee  on  Finance,  anno  1798. 
t  IV.  Comm.  Chap.  19. 


4.  The  stage  to  whidi,  ■ccordiiig  to  iht 
sub-modification  to  whidi  it  bis  bees  re- 
ferred, the  inquiry  by  which  the  evidence  ii 
question  is  called  for  faa|ipeiis  t6  belong :~ 
on  an  indictment  for  felony  or  brench  of  tk 
peace,  the  preparatory  ezamizmtkNi ;  tSw  ia- 
quiry  before  the  grand  jury ;  the  trial  (ezee^ 
in  case  of  felony;)  the  supplemental  aflMa> 
vit  work,  preparatory  to  the  pronovnd^g  of 
judgment  or  sentence :  —  in  an  iaibnuatiuB, 
the  preparatory  affidavit  work ;  tlw  trial ;  tfcc 
supplemental  affidavit  work  preparatory  to 
the  receiving  judgment  or  sentence :  md  » 
on. 

5.  The  station  of  the  demand  on  the  occa- 
sion of  which  the  testimony  ia  proposed  to 
be  received ;  vis.  whether  it  be  the  prumpsl 
demand,  which  gave  beginning  to  the  cmtt, 
or  some  incidental  demand,  made  (whctlwr 
by  the  plaintiff  or  by  the  defendant)  in  the 
course  of  the  cause. 

6.  The  person  at  whose  iBttance  the  tes- 
timony is  proposed  to  be  ezfaibtted;  whedw 
the  proposed  deponent  himaelf,  tbe  jodge,  a 
plaintiff,  a  defendant,  a  oo-witnesa,  or  an  ad- 
vocate, on  the  one  side  or  the  other:  and  ^ia 
each  case  except  the  two  first)  whether  tte 
party  on  whose  side  the  deponent  was  fint 
called  upon  to  depose,  or  any  ' 
calling  for  his  testimony  en  ikt 
the  opposite  side. 

7.  The  willingness  or  relnctanee,  wfaeCho' 
on  the  part  of  the  proposed  deponent  hinMel^ 
or  on  that  of  either  party  or  any  co-wkncas, 
in  respect  of  his  coming  to  act  m  that  cha- 
racter: according  to  whidi  modificadons,  Us 
testimony,  if  admitted,  is  admitted  ckhcr 
without  oompulaion  or  on  compulsion;  if  ei- 
duded,  is  exduded  either  on  the  score  of 
reluctance,  or  notwithstanding  wiUiugiwas. 

8.  The  condition  of  the  testimony  in  respect 
to  partictilarity :  whether  resting  ahogetho-  oa 
generab,  or  descending  more  or  lew  deep  into 
particulars,  through  the  fixation  of  limited  or 
individual  portions  of  time  and  place,  asi 
the  designation  of  the  things  and  persons  thst 
are  the  subjects  of  it,  by  classes,  detcnninate 
assemblages,  or  individaab. 

9.  The  occasion,  whether  jndidal  or  extia- 
judicial,  on  which  the  testimony  in  qoettioe 
is  propooed  to  be,  or  has  been*  delivered. 

10.  The  nature  of  the  signs  by  w^uch  it  bM 
been  or  is  proposed  to  be  expressed,  at  the 
moment  of  its  first  utterance,  or  after  wardt: 
t.  e,  whether  delivered  by  evanescent  agm, 
as  vivd  voce,  or  by  permanent  mgns,  as  in  tke 
state  of  a  ready- writ  ten  document;  and  if  by 
evanescent  s^^ns,  whether  fixed  or  not  fixed, 
during  its  utterance,  or  at  any  subseqaeot 
period  of  time,  as  byjrritten  notes  or  mi- 
nutes. 

11.  In  case  of  fidsehood  with  roendadtf, 
Of  falsehood  through  temerity  (thoogh  thu 
latter  spades,  roateri«llv  as  it  diom  ^w  thf 
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other,  it  Marcelydistinguisbed;)  tbe  anoez- 
Ation  or  non-annexation  of  punishment  to  a 
deviation  from  the  path  of  truth. 

12.  In  tbe  above  oases,  the  performance 
or  non-performance  of  the  ceremony  caUed 
swearing,  or  taking  an  oath — a  ceremony  in- 
atitnted  for  the  purpose  of  binding  witnesses 
the  more  effectually  to  an  adherence  to  the 
line  of  truth,  on  the  occasion  of  their  acting 
in  tbe  diaracter  of  deposing  witnesses. 

It  is  of  distinctions  like  tibese  that  nineteen 
parts  out  of  twenty  of  the  chaos  of  jurispru- 
dential law  are  composed.  It  is  from  effu- 
aions  like  these,  that  the  manu&cturer  of  that 
chaos  of  fraud  and  imbecility  derivea,  from 
his  accomplices  and  his  dupes,  the  praise  of 
ingenuity  and  science. 

To  the  eye  of  common  sense  and  common 
honesty,  looking  to  the  ends  of  justice,  all 
tiftese  distinctions  are  the  baseless  fiibric  of 
distorted  vision.  In  tbe  estimation  of  com- 
naon  sense  and  common  honesty,  it  matters 
not — 

i.  What  relation  the  individual  whose  tes- 
timony is  in  question,  bears  to  tbe  cause  — 
whether  that  of  extraneous  witness  ("interested 
or  not  interested,)  platntifT,  or  defendant. 

2.  Nor  whether  the  suit  be  called  crimiiial 
or  dvii 

8.  Nor,  in  dther  case,  by  what  eaprickms, 
or  accidental,  or  obsolete,  or  insidious  mo- 
difications, the  course  of  procedure  in  it  has 
been  diversified,  and  by  what  denominations 
tbose  modifications  have  been  distinguished. 
4.  Nor  in  what  stage  tbe  inquiry  is :  and 
•o  on,  as  the  reader  may  easily  pursue  for 
bimsclf,  through  the  twelve  sources  of  dis- 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MOBS  or  BXTRACnON  IN  BNGLIgR  COIfltON- 
LAW  PBOCBDVEB — ITS  INCONOROTTm. 

$  1.  Cm$e,pemal:  offence,  afdtmaf;  procedure 
by  indictwtent, 

Whvbx  the  punishment  rises  to  a  certain 
pitch,  the  offence  is  called  a  felony ;  below 
that  pitch,  it  b  called  a  misdemeanour.  With- 
out endless  details,  any  more  precise  account 
would  be  impossible. 

The  mode  of  collecting  the  evidence  is,  in 
these  difl(erent  cases,  distinguished  by  material 
AflRerences;  but  these  dtffin^nces  are  made  to 
depend,  not  upon  the  nature  of  the  case,  but 
upon  the  nature  of  the  punishment. 

In  the  case  of  a  felony,  the  eridence  is 
collected  ^the  whole  or  the  principal  part  of 
it)  three  times  over :  each  time  bv  a  diisierent 
tribunal,  and  according  to  a  diflerent  set  of 
arrangements.  Once,  by  an  inferior  and  non- 
professional sort  of  judge  called  a  justice  of 
peace,  without  a  jury:  in  this  case,  the  bear- 
ing or  hearings  are  called  the  cxaaMo/um.  A 


second  time,  by  a  sort  of  jury  without  a  judge, 
called  the  grand  jury.  And  a  third  time,  by, 
or  rather  with,  another  sort  of  jury  (directed 
by  a  judge,  inferior  or  superior,  non-profes- 
sional or  professional,)  called  a  petit  jury.  It 
is  on  the  last  occasion  only  that  the  hearing 
is  called  the  trial:  a  term  for  whidh  no  other 
language  affords  anjrthing  Uke  an  equivalent. 

So  in  the  case  of  a  misdemeanour,  regarded 
as  amounting  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

In  the  case  of  a  misdemeanour  not  so  re- 
garded, the  preliminary  examination  has  no 
place.  The  cause  comes,  in  the  first  instance, 
before  the  grand  jury;  unless  where  the  pro- 
ceeding is  by  ii^iormatum,  of  which  after- 
wards. 

We  shall  begin  with  tbe  case  of  fekmies. 

I.  Inquiry  bdbre  a  justice. 

Before  this  tribunal  there  are  commonly  at 
least  two  bearings.  At  the  first,  comes  a  per- 
son in  the  character  of  a  prosecutor,  to  state 
the  feet  of  the  supposed  ofienoe,  and  the 
person  of  the  supposed  offender,  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  thus  fbnmng  the  ground  of  his  appli- 
cation for  a  Mwrroal.*  A  warrant  is  an  order, 
to  be  direded  to  a  proper  officer  by  the  jus- 
tice, for  the  arrestation  of  the  defendant,  that 
he  may  be  brought  before  hinji  for  examina- 
tion, and,  in  the  meantime,  committed  to  a 
proper  prison,  to  secort  his  forthcomingness 
fi>rthat  purpose. 

At  this  first  hearing,  the  absence  of  the 
defendant  is  supposed  by  the  nature  of  the 
case.t  The  plaintiff,  or  (as  be  is  called)  the 
prosecutor,  being  first  put  on  his  oath,  states 
his  case  in  the  way  of  spontaneous  deposition: 
the  judge  on  his  part  interposes  what  ques- 
tions he  thinks  fit;  which  questions,  it  is  evi- 
dent, so  far  as  their  operation  or  tendency  is 
in  fevonr  of  the  defendant,  have  the  effect  ^ 
adverse  interrogittion. 

This  ex  parte  examination  is  either  alto- 
mtiMT  private,  or  more  or  less  public  in  any 
oegree,  according  to  accidental  circumstances, 
and  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  By  a  pro- 
vision of  statute  law,  minutes  of  sudi  exami- 
nation ought  to  be  taken  by  this  magistrate. 
Whetherthey  ever  are  taken,  does  not  appear 
in  print.  Wliat  does  appear  is,  that  there  are 
instances  in  whidi  this  statute  is  disobeyed; 


*  In  oonseqaence  of  the  effideocy  of  the  new 
police,  applications  to  the  magistrates  in  the  me- 
tropolis, for  warrants  to  apprehend  individuals 
charged  with  fdony.  are  now  veiy  rare.  When 
for  the  first  tiaoe  the  magistrates  hear  of  the 
matter,  the  pcnon  accused  u,  generally  spsiJdng, 
already  in  custody.— iStt 

•f*  Unless  where  the  delinouent,  being  caught 
in  the  commission  of  the  offence,  is  by  indivi- 
duals (with  or  without  the  assistance  A  a  con- 
stable) brought  to  the  magistrate  in  the  first 
instance,  befbre  any  warrant  granted  by  him  for 
the  purpose,  and  therefore  without  any  such 
warrant  In  this  case,  the  first  es  parte  inquiry 
is  of  course  wanting,  or  (what  comes  to  the  same 
thing)  converted  into  a  reciprocal  one; 
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in  which  ill  consequences  arise  from  this  dis- 
obedience; in  which  the  superior  judges  are 
apprized  of  the  disobedience,  see  the  Ul  con- 
sequences of  it,  and  take  no  notice  of  it.* 

Next  comes  the  reciprocal  hearing :  when, 
the  defendant  being  produced  in  the  character 
of  a  prisoner,  the  prosecutor  (being,  as  before, 
upon  oath)  tells  his  story  as  before.  He  is 
confronted  with  the  defendant ;  the  defen- 
dant puts  what  questions  to  him  he  thinks 
fit,  which  questions  have  of  course  the  effect 
of  an  adverse  examination :  to  the  one,  as 
well  as  to  the  other,  questions  such  as  the 
occasion  demands  are  put  of  course  by  the 
judge.  With  or  instead  of  the  above-men- 
tioned first  witness,  may  have  come  on  this 
occasion  any  number  of  other  witnesses,  ac- 
cording to  the  individual  circumstances  of 
the  case.  The  defendant,  on  this  occasion, 
is  not  upon  oath :  he  is  neither  required  nor 
permitted  to  subject  himself  to  the  ceremony. 
In  case  of  an  111^^  attack  made  upon  a  man's 
person  in  the  way  of  physical  force,  the  &- 
culty  of  stlf-defenee  is  allowed  to  hiin  for  his 
protection,  by  English  as  well  as  other  laws. 
In  England,  for  hu  protection  against  legal 
accusation,  the  fiiculty  of  mendacity,  with  its 
attendant,  non-responsion,  is  (on  this  occa- 
sion as  on  others)  carefully  reserved  to  him, 
as  a  branch  of  the  lawftil  fiiculty  of  self-de- 
fence. In  putting  questions  to  a  defendant 
thus  under  examination,  it  is  a  sort  of  feshion 
to  give  him  warning  that  he  is  at  liberty  to 
answer  them  or  not  as  he  thinks  fit;  for, 
though  whatever  a  supposed  delinquent  b 
supposed  to  have  said,  out  of  the  presence  of 
a  judge,  to  his  own  prejudice,  is  heard  with 
perfect  readiness, — yet,  whatever  evidence 
of  the  same  nature  it  might  have  happened 
to  him  thus  to  furnish  against  himself  in  the 
presence  of  a  judge,  is  carefully  prevented 
from  coming  into  existence.  The  criminal 
(for  to  a  criminal  alone  can  the  intimation 
be  of  any  use)  the  criminal,  if  the  case  admit 
of  his  availing  himself  of  this  fiiendly  warn- 
ing, avails  himself  of  it,  and  is  eventually 
turned  loose  again  into  society  to  afflict  it 
with  fresh  crimes.  The  judge  obtains  the 
praise  of  patriotism  and  humanity  and  legal 
science,  at  no  other  expense  than  that  of  the 
interests  of  truth,  justice,  and  public  security. 
A  deluded  public  pays  a  man  with  its  praise 
for  betraying  its  own  interests.  Sometimes 
it  may  happen  that  the  public,  besides  being 
duped  to  its  own  preju^ce,  is  duped  for  its 
own  advantage.  The  magistrate,  wishing  to 
reconcile,  if  possible,  the  merit  of  serving 
the  public  interest,  with  the  praise  of  having 
betrayed  it,  extracts  the  confessorial  testi- 
mony where  the  cause  stands  in  need  of  it, 
reserving  the  warning  for  the  cases  in  which 

*  I<each*s  Cases,  3d  edit 


he  perceives  the  inutility  of  it     BotalliUi 
is  matter  of  chance. 

The  number  of  these  ezaminatioDS  depeedi 
of  course  upon  the  exigency  of  the  iodividoil 
case :  upon  the  number  of  the  witoessea,  t^ 
remoteness  of  their  situation,  and  the  sevenJ 
other  possible  causes  of  unavoidable  coapE- 
cation  and  delay; 

Of  the  evidence  thus  obtained,  the  aggre- 
gate constitutes  what,  under  the  Roaaa  pro- 
oedure,  would  constitute  ground  anffiocat 
for  a  decision  in  the  first  instance — for  a  de- 
cision which,  supposing  no  appeal,  would  be 
definitive. 

In  English  procedure,  the  acts  of  this  tii- 
bunal  serve  but  as  a  passport  to  the  tm 
others.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  this 
dass  (perhaps  the  greater  number,)  the  truth 
is  as  effectually  brou^t  to  light  in  one  hear- 
ing (that  hearing  being  a  reciprocal  ooe,)  m 
it  could  be  in  fifty :  but,  because  ulterior  in- 
quiry is  in  some  few  cases  neeetsary,  it  ii 
employed  in  all ;  induding  those  in  which  it 
is  useless,  and  worse  than  useless. 

IL  Inquiry  before  the  grand  jury. 

Applied  to  the  dass  of  cases  still  in  ques- 
tion, the  operations  of  this  intermediate  tri- 
bunal may  be  set  down  as  purely  miachievous. 
They  had  once  an  object,  but  that  object  has 
been  done  away :  it  might  be  seen  to  be  so,  if 
bigotry  had  eyes ;  but  Ugotry  is  blind :  the  ia- 
cumbranoe  keeps  its  plaos ;  lawyers  and  their 
dupes  never  speak  of  it  but  with  rapture. 

The  object  was  to  preserve  an  innocent 
man  from  the  vexation  inddental  to  prose- 
cution :  and  innocent  he  might  well  be  pro- 
nounced, if,  even  upon  the  fece  of  the  evideoce 
produced  against  him  by  the  adversary,  d»> 
linquency  did  not  appear  probable. 

The  design  was  laudable :  and  to  this  de- 
sign, the  procedure,  whatsoever  mi^  be  tke 
inconveniences  attached  to  it  in  other  re- 
spects, was  naturally  enough  adapted. 

1.  Evidence  was  received  only  on  omeiidp 
— on  the  side  of  the  prosecutor :  on  the  side  of 
the  defendant,  not ;  for  to  call  upon  hia  kr 
his  evidence  would  be  to  subject  him  to  the 
very  vexation  from  which  it  was  intended  he 
should  be  preserved. 

2.  The  evidence  was  recdved  and  eoUecfteJ 
in  secret ;  that  is  to  say,  in  so  for  as  secrecy 
was  compatible  with  the  presence  and  parti- 
cipation of  a  number  of  persons  (the  pctsoof 
composing  the  grand  jury)  firom  twdve  to 
twenty-three.  In  the  same  intention,  these 
jurymen  were  sworn  to  secrecy.  \Vhy  ?  Be- 
cause, at  this  period,  the  defendant  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter.  The  bill  being  found 
by  this  jury  (i.  e.  the  accusation  prooouaced 
to  have  had  a  sufficient  ground  in  point  of 
evidence  to  warrant  the  ulterior  inquiry,) 
thereupon  went  an  order  for  his  arrestatioo. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  oath,  a  fiiendly  jv|<t 
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man  might  give  intimation,  and  the  defen- 
dant make  his  escape. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  institution  is 
Hielesa:  it  has  been  so  about  these  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.  The  defendant  has  been 
sJready  subjected  to  the  vexation  from  which 
be  was  thus  to  hare  been  preserved.  From 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  the  exa- 
minations above  described  have  taken  place. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  mischievous.  It  is 
•o  in  no  small  degree.  One  of  the  great 
boasta,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  merits, 
of  English  procedure,  is  its  publicity.  This 
accurity,  it  has  been  seen,  is  sacrificed :  sa- 
crificed, and  so  continues  to  be,  after  the  ob- 
ject for  which  the  sacrifice  was  made  is  gone. 
The  consequence  is,  an  unlimited  domination 
to  popular  prejudice;  to  party,  if  not  personal 
interest  and  affection ;  to  false  humanity  ;  to 
caprice  under  all  its  inscrutable  modifications. 
In  practice,  many  a  bill  which  ou^t  to  have 
been  found,  is  throvni  out  without  reason — 
many  a  mischievous  delinquent  turned  loose. 
In  the  abuse  of  this  useless  institution  may 
be  seen  the  sole  use  and  justification  of  the 
inquiry  by  information:  of  which  presently 
in  its  place. 

Under  the  auspices  of  publicity,  for  ex- 
ample— as  at  the  succeeding  inquiry  before 
the  petit  jury,  causes  in  other  respects  the 
same,  could  not  be  productive  of  equal  mis- 
chief. Whatsoever  became  of  the  legal  sanc- 
tion, the  moral  would  not  lose  its  hold.  Of 
a  guilty  roan,  who  is  seen  and  known  to  be 
guilty,  the  proof  of  his  guilt  is  itself  a  pu- 
nishment. 

Nor,  as  applied  to  the  judges  themselves, 
is  the  tutelary  genius  of  publicity  altogether 
without  its  influence.  In  the  way  of  legal 
punishment,  they  are  indeed  exempt  from 
responsibility  altogether.  In  the  way  of 
moral  reproach, — though,  by  the  want  of 
indiridual  responsibiHty,  the  security  by 
publicity  against  misdecision  is,  on  the  part 
of  these  ephemeral  judges,  sadly  diminished, 
— it  were  too  much  to  look  upon  it  as  alto- 
gether destroyed. 

III.  Inquiry  before  the  petit  jury,  called 
the  Iria^ 

The  doors  are  now  thrown  open :  under  the 
auspices  of  publicity,  collection  and  regis- 
tration of  the  eridence  are  performed,  each  in 
its  best  mode,  with  no  other  exceptions  than 
tbove  which  ^1  be  mentioned  as  we  proceed. 

At  this  stage,  the  defendant  is  necessarily 
present,  as  being  necessarily  in  custody :  on 
which  account  it  is  that  he  is  never  desig. 
nated  by  any  other  appellation  than  that  of 
the  prisoner :  if  he  were  not  present,  the  trial 
would  not  be  legal.* 

•  Why  not  le^  ?  Because,  if  not  present,  he 
stuids  bereft  of  two  essential  faculties,  both  ne- 
cessary to  his  defence— the  faculty  of  cross-exa- 
inining  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side,  and  the 


Being  present,  one  question,  and  but  one, 
b  put  to  him,  and  that  at  the  outset  of  the 
inquiry:  *' Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty?"  If 
his  answer  were  Guilty,  and  he  were  to  abide 
by  it,  the  trial. would  be  at  an  end:  Guilty 
would  of  course  be  the  decision — the  verdict 
(as  it  is  called)  of  the  jury.f 

That  this  species  of  confessorial  evidence 
ought  not  of  itself  to  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
to  warrant  conriction — that  it  ought  to  be 
followed  up  and  confirmed  by  a  detailed  nar- 
rative—is a  proposition  which  will  be  main- 
tained in  another  place.}  That  mendacity, 
and  subornation  of  mendacity,  is  no  more 
necessary  or  conducive  to  the  ends  of  justice 
on  this  than  on  any  other  occasion,  is  a  pro- 
position, the  truth  of  which  may  be  left  to 
rest  upon  its  own  evidence. 

Where  it  happens  to  a  prisoner  to  answer 
in  the  affirmative — in  appropriate  language, 
to  pUad  guUty — if  he  insists  on  it,  the  gene- 
ral understanding  seems  to  be  that  he  has  a 
right  to  have  sucd^  his  plea  recorded :  in  which 
case  there  is  a  necessary  end  of  the  trial,  and 
the  verdict  follows  of  course. 

In  practice,  it  is  grown  into  a  sort  of  fashion, 
when  a  prisoner  has  returned  this  answer,  for 
the  judge  to  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to 
withdraw  it,  and  substitute  the  opposite  plea, 
the  plea  of  not  guilty,  in  its  place.  The  wicked 
man,  repenting  of  his  wickedness,  ofiers  what 
atonement  is  in  his  power :  the  judge,  the 
chosen  minister  of  righteousness,  bids  him 
repent  of  his  repentance,  and  in  place  of  the 
truth,  substitute  a  barefaced  lie.  Such  is  the 
morality,  such  the  holiness,  of  an  English 
judge.| 


faculty  of  producing  evidence  on  his  own  side. 
To  preserve  him  from  this  disadvantage,  what 
is  the  course  taken  by  the  law  ?  In  case  of  his 
non-appearance,  he  is  outlawed — subjected  to  an 
unAubomable  mass  of  punishment,  of  which  the 
punishment  appropriated  to  the  particular  sort 
ot  offence  of  wnicn  he  stands  suspected,  consti- 
tutes but  a  part 

+  If  he  pleads  "  not  guilty,'*  in  a  case  of  felony, 
he  is  also  told  that  he  may  challenge  the  jury, 
by  objecting  to  any  of  the  jurymen  as  they  come 
to  be  sworn. — Ed, 

X  Book  V.  Cireumstaniial ;  Chap.  VL  Spon^ 
taneous  se^'irumlpaHve  Teitimony, 

|l  A  rule  which  in  itself  has  no  reason,  affords, 
so  Jong  as  it  i 
even  a 
Unless 
particular  1 
cannot  forsooth  be  brought  to  view.*    Why  not 

•  When  a  prisoner  pleads  ffuilty,  the  usual 
course  in  England,  is  for  the  judge  to  read  the  de- 
positions, and  examine  the  witnesses,  if  he  thinks 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  determine  what  degree 
of  punishment  should  be  inflicted.  In  Scotland, 
this  practice  is  not  adopted ;  but  in  that  part  of 
the  empire  it  is  not  customary  for  the  judge  to 
offer  any  recommendations  as  to  the  prisoner*! 
plea.-.£:d: 


\  is  suffered  to  exist,  a  reason,  and 
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It  would  be  some  extenuation,  tliough  by 
no  meant  a  justHlcation,  if  it  were  dear  that 
tbe  supplying  the  defectiveness  of  the  general 
proposition  by  a  detailed  narrative,  were  the 
sole  or  principal  object  of  this  unnecessary, 
and  (were  it  not  that  custom  is  a  cloak  for 
every  enormity)  unseemly,  subornation.  But, 
such  an  apology  would  be  but  a  surmise,  and 
that  (to  judge  by  analogy)  not  the  most  pro- 
bable one.  When  a  general  disregard  to  truth, 
or  (to  speak  more  correctly)  a  fondness  for 
falsehood,  coupled  with  a  general  propensity 
to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  justice  to  popular 
prejudice,  to  curry  favour  with  the  people  at 
the  expense  of  moral  duty,  pervades  the  whole 
system,  breaking  out  on  a  variety  of  occasions 
into  so  many  overt  acts ;  it  seems  much  more 
consistent  with  probability  to  ascribe  the  ef- 
fect to  this  known  actual  cause,  than  to  any 
other  purely  conjectural  one. 

When  the  witnesses  in  support  of  tbe  charge 
have  been  respectively  subjected  to  primary 
examination  performed  by  the  advocate  for 
the  prosecutor — or  by  the  judge,  in  the  few 
instances  in  which  it  has  happened  that  no 
advocate  has  been  employed, — the  prisoner, 
by  himself  and  advocate,  exercises,  in  so  fiu* 
as  he  thinks  fit,  the  right  of  cross-examina- 
tion :  the  ¥fitnesses,  of  course,  all  of  them 
upon  oath. 

When  the  evidence  on  that  side  has  been 
gone  through,  then  comes  the  time  for  the 
prisoner  to  make  what  is  called  his  defence. 
For  this  purpose  no  advocate  is  in  these  cases 
(cases  of  felony)  allowed  to  him  :*  in  private, 
the  advocate  may,  in  the  way  of  advice,  speak 
to  him ;  but,  in  the  address  to  the  judge  and 
jury,  roust  not  speak  for  him :  an  arrange- 
ment, the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  which 
belongs  not  to  this  place.  The  defence  there- 
fore consists  of  a  discourse,  shorter  or  longer, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the 


be  brought  to  view?  Whatsbould  hinder  them? 
Why  not  receive  his  confession  in  general  terms, 
and  at  the  same  time  receive  the  confirmation  or 
it  by  the  reUtion  of  all  the  particulars  ?  ThaL 
in  point  of  reason,  confessorial  evidence  conceived 
in  eeneral  terms  does  not  by  any  means  super, 
seoe  the  demand  for  the  statement  of  the  facts 
in  detail,  will  be  shown  in  another  place :  but, 
to  this  purpose,  mendacity  on  the  part  of  the 
crimioal — subornation  of  mendacity  on  the  part 
of  the  judge,  is  no  more  necessary,  or  so  much 
as  conducive,  than  it  is  to  any  other  useful  and 
commendable  purpose.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
the  plea  of  guilty  would  no  more  prove  an  oo- 
stade  to  the  continuance  of  the  inauiry,  than  the 
plea  of  not  guilty.  But  so  familiar  and  so  de- 
Ughtful  ii  fiUsehood  to  the  ear  and  the  lips  of  an 
English  lawyer,  that  without  it  he  would  be  per- 
petually at  a  stand :  it  is  the  oil,  with  which  the 
wheels  mutt  at  every  turn  be  gmsed,  or  the 
machine  would  stand  still. 

•  By  6  &  7  WiL  IV.  cap.  114,  counsel  fbrUie 
prisoner  may  now  address  die  jury  in  cases  of 
felony. -^dL 


rhetorical  powers  of  the  prisoner;  in  wUck, 
whatever  suggestions  promise  to  his  eooce^ 
tion  to  promote  his  canae,  arcbrosightfarwtrf 
without  distinction :  testimony  and  aigiaa^ 
fiMSts  (or  pretended  hets)  and  infefeoeesftom 
these  &cts,  all  produced  wttiiout  diitiBdio, 
all  uttered  in  the  same  breath. 

On  other  occasions,  and  on  the  oppsats 
side,  tbe  sanction  of  an  oath,  andtheoKof 
cross-examination,  are  magnified,  the  fbnscr 
fiir  beyond  the  extent  of  its  real  tKatj,  m 
the  most  indispensable  securities  for  tnitk  ui 
justice  I  on  this  occasion,  and  as  agsnit  tk 
defendant  on  behalf  of  the  public,  neitkr  ii 
permitted  to  be  employed. 

Out  of  court,  under  drcumstanosi  fcfov- 
able  to  every  species  of  abuse,  the  fiKoltf  of 
interrogating  the  defendant  has  been  opeate 
every  man  without  distinction,  and  witkst 
regard  to  fitness;  and  the  hearsay  accoeat of 
the  result  of  such  adverse  examisatioBi.  b 
any  number,  is  admitted  in  evidence  witkot 
scruple.  In  court,  under  the  eye  of  the  judfc 
in  drcomstances  in  which  the  posdbiUty  ti 
abuse  (unless  tbe  judge  himself  were  to  be 
supposed  a  party  to  it)  ia  excluded,  til  exer- 
cise of  that  fiuiulty  is  forbidden ;  nor  mo*  • 
single  question  be  put  to  a  defendant  ia  tbt 
view. 

§2.  Caie,pemal:  offmce,  amUdemenm: 
proeedwe  oy  indictwtent. 

Let  us  next  pass  to  the  case  of  miidesMS> 
nors  attended  with  breadi  of  the  peace. 

The  nomenclature  is  not  here  very  expr«- 
sive  or  determinate ;  but  it  is  such  at  Eagfisb 
jurisprudence  furnishes.  Offences  atteadei 
with  violence  to  person  or  property,  but  ■<< 
in  such  sort  as  to  be  punished  witk  tfce 
punishment  of  felony, — is  ^  descriptioa  tkl 
seems  to  come  as  near  the  mark  as  say  otkr 
that  could  be  given  without  limitatiooi,  ci> 
oeptions,  and  dissertations. f 

Here  too  oome  the  same  three  inquiiieiai 
before.  The  first,  however  (vii.  that  befiw 
a  justice  of  the  peace,)  ia  not  so  amfcra^ 
resorted  to  as  in  the  case  of  felonies.  Of  tiii 
inquiry,  the  principal  use  and  o^J^^^ 
spective — to  put  a  stop  to  a  course  of  intended 
or  apprehended  injuries.  It  is  for  this  parpff^ 
that  power  is  given  to  the  magistrate  to  oUi|e 
the  defendant,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  to 
find  sureties  for  abstaining  fircHn  such  tnof- 
gressions  in  future. 

Here,  as  above,  a  but  too  obvious  rwiA 
is,  that,  if  justice  had  been  the  object  in  pree- 
rence  to  plunder,  this  one  of  the  three  iaquino 


+  Peace  is  a  word  without  meaufaif,  »*« 
mind  ofan  English  lawyer.  The  peace  »bn«" 
by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  mve  carrencyto* 
forged  note  or  a  bad  shiUkg.  Adolter^twe^ 
committed  by  consent,  is  never  comnnWW  asf 
otherwise  thin  by  force  and  anns^ 
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ould  in  general  have  been  the  onlj  one.  To 

irrant,  in  point  of  natural  justice,  the  im- 
«ition  of  this  burthensome  obb'gation  upon 
be  defendant,  the  magistrate  cannot  but  have 
lieen  satisfied  of  hb  delinquency — satisfied  of 
it  with  that  degree  of  persuasion  which  war- 
nnts  him  in  passing  a  sentence  of  conviction 
to  other  purposes,  in  the.  cases  where  power 
to  that  effect  bas  been  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  law.  Satisfaction,  or  punishment,  or  botli 
(according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,)  might 
as  well  be  administered  at^he  end  of  this  first 
bquiry,  when  the  state  of  the  evidence  is  ripe 
for  it,  as  at  the  end  of  ever  so  many  more. 
But,  by  any  such  arrangement,  the  regularity 
of  the  procedure  would  have  been  destroyed : 
it  would  have  been  cut  down,  and  reduced  to 
summary ;  every  application  of  which  is  an 
injury  to  the  profession,  useful  only  to  the 
pubUc  and  the  suitors. 

In  this  case,  the  registration  of  the  evi- 
dence has  not  been  made  obligatory,  as  in  the 
case  where  the  subject-matter  of  the  inquiry 
belongs  to  the  class  of  felonies.  Being  un- 
performed where  commanded,  whether  it  be 
performed  where  unoommanded,  may  be  easily 
imagined. 

As  between  the  two  parties  to  the  quarrel, 
the  same  want  of  reciprocity  is  obserfmble  as 
in  those  other  cases.  That  one  of  them  who 
happens  to  have  come  forward  in  the  charac- 
ter of  plaintiff,  narrates  and  answers  upon  his 
oath ;  the  defendant,  not. 

In  virtue  of  the  established  principle,  here 
ts  there,  the  defendant  may  refuse  to  make 
answer  if  he  pleases :  but,  forasmuch  as  fitmi 
the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  in  general  more 
for  his  advantage  to  be  explicit  than  to  be 
silent,  the  efifect  of  the  privilege  is  scarce 
perceptible  in  practice:  and,  forasmndi  as 
the  praise  of  humanity  and  patriotism  is  not 
to  be  reaped  in  so  large  a  proportion  in  this 
case  as  in  that,  by  the  protection  of  guilt  and 
the  obstruction  of  justice,  the  practice  of 
cautioning  the  defendant  against  the  impru- 
dence of  speaking  truth  is  not  here  so  ftshion- 
able.  ««• 

This  (it  must  further  be  observed)  is  among 
the  cases  in  which  the  party  grieved  has  his 
option,  whether  he  will  consider  the  act  of 
delinquency  on  the  footing  of  a  crime,  or  of 
▼hat  is  called  a  dvil  injury.  In  the  first  case 
(to  speak  strictly  mther  than  correctly,)  he 
obtains  punishment  without  satisfiustion ;  in 
the  other  case,  satbfoction  without  punish- 
n>cnt.  In  this  latter  ease,  those  tiiree  stages 
of  hiqniry  are  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
inquiry  is  conducted  in  the  purely  non-penal 
"ode,  of  which  in  its  plaoe. 

Among  the  drcumstances  which  a  man  has 
to  take  into  account  for  the  purpose  of  this 
option,  one  is,  the  absence  or  presence  of  a 
•ufllcient  mass  of  extraneous  evidence.  If 
W  modf  of  procedure  be  of  the  non-penal. 


called  the  civil,  kind  (in  which  case  it  is 
called  an  mction,)  the  party  seeking  redress 
is  not  trustworthy,  and,  in  the  character  of  a 
self-serving  witness  in  his  own  behalf,  can- 
not be  heard.  If,  as  above,  it  be  of  the  penal 
kind  (in  which  case  it  is  called  an  indictwtent^) 
the  same  individual  is  trustworthy,  and  his 
testimony  in  his  own  behalf  is  accordingly 
admitted. 

The  reason  given  for  the  distinction  is,  that, 
in  the  case  of  an  action,  he  has  money  at  stake 
upon  his  testimony,  whereas,  in  the  case  of 
an  indictment,  he  has  nothing  at  stake  but 
revenge :  as  if,  in  the  eyes  of  the  bidder,  re- 
venge were  not  worth  to  a  man  the  money 
he  is  cont^t  to  pay  for  the  prospect  of  ob- 
taining it.  In  point  of  fact,  the  reason  is  no- 
toriously untrue  :*  but,  in  the  reasoning  of 
English  jurisprudence,  falsehood  is  a  virtue, 
truth  at  best  a  superfluity ;  nor  is  the  argu- 
ment weakened  by  the  want  of  it. 

For  injuries  of  the  self-same  description* 
there  is  yet  another  mode  of  procedure,  which 
is  called  an  information;  of  which  by  and  by 
in  its  place. 

In  this,  again,  the  node  of  inquiry  and 
the  rules  of  evidence  undergo  many  material 
dumges.  The  first  inquiry — that  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace — does  not  usually  take 
place.  The  second — that  before  a  grand  jury 
— never  can  take  place :  an  essential  oligect 
of  this  form  of  procedure  being  to  preserve 
justice  against  the  obstruction  apprehended 
from  that  secret,  and  consequently  artutrary, 
tribunal. 

Among  the  advantages  of  the  natural  form 
of  procedure,  is  that  of  its  fixing  the  eridence 
in  the  earliest  stage,  and  thus  saving  it  fi'om 
deperition.  The  first  of  the  three  above-men-> 
tioned  inquiries, — ^vis.  the  examination  before 
a  magistrate — the  inquiry  which,  if  it  were 
the  only  one,  would  denominate  the  proce- 
dure summaiy  instead  of  regular, — possesses 
this  great  advantage.  In  procedure  by  in- 
dictipent  without  such  previous  examination, 
and  in  procedure  by  action,  and  (as  it  should 
seem,)  in  procedure  by  information,  this  be- 
nefit has  no  place. 

English  lawyers  and  their  dupes  are  in 
raptures  at  the  thoughts  of  so  rich  a  variety 
of  remedies  (the  list  of  which  is  not  yet 
exhausted,!)  all  for  the  same  injury.  But,  as 
ti>ere  is  not  one  of  them  that  gives  more  than 
a  fragment,  a  scrap,  of  a  remedy,  the  plain 
fact  is,  the  greater  the  number  oif  them,  the 
more  inadequate  to  the  object : — understand 
here  the  jtrofeued  object— the  fulfilment  of 
the  ends  of  justice :  for  as  to  the  real  object^ 
there  is  no  want  either  of  contrivance  or  suc- 
cess. 

The  greater  the  number  of  these  forms  oC 

^  See  Book  IX.  Exfshttkn, 
t  Ecclesiaatieal  Court, 
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procedure,  and  the  greater  the  variety  of  the 
arrangements  they  present  in  respect  of  the 
rules  of  evidence,  the  more  impenetrable  is 
the  darkness,  which  has  for  so  long  a  time 
been  thicker  than  Egyptian,  and  without  a 
miracle. 

The  case  of  misdemeanor  not  attended 
with  breach  of  the  peace,  calls  not  for  any 
remarks,  over  and  above  those  which  have 
been  given  under  the  other  heads. 

In  these  cases,  the  preliminary  inquiry 
before  a  magistrate  has  no  place.  The  first 
inquiry  is  the  ex  parte  inquiry  before  the 
grind  jury.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  last 
stage,  the  same  observations  apply  to  this 
class  of  offences  as  to  the  two  others. 

§  3.  Case,  penal :  offence,  a  contempt  : 
procedure  by  attachment. 

Causes  determined  without  a  juiy:  the 
commencement  by  motion :  the  inquirjjr  car- 
ried on  by  or  before  the  professional  judge 
or  judges. 

Now  opens  a  scene  of  point-blank  con- 
tradiction. Every  rule  of  evidence,  every 
principle  held  sacred  where  the  species  of 
cause  gives  occasion  for  the  pronouncing  of 
the  magical  word  jury,  is  now  completely 
abandoned.  On  a  system  of  procedure  com- 
pletely opposite  to  the  former,  the  inquiry 
is  conducted ;  always  by  the  same  persons, 
always  with  the  same  self-satisfietction  and 
content 

In  the  species  of  procedure  here  b  ques- 
tion, the  court  is  one  of  the  superior  courts 
in  Westmmster  HalL  The  cause  commences 
by  motion — motion  for  a  rule  to  show  cause : 
an  application  made  to  the  court  by  the  plain- 
tiff's advocate,  praying  that  an  order  (a  rule, 
the  technical  word  is)  may  be  addressed  to 
the  intended  defendant,  commanding  him  to 
€how  cause  why  that  should  not  be  done 
(whatsoever  it  be)  which  at  his  charge  the 
plaintiff  wishes  to  see  done. 

The  evidence  in  this  case  is  composed 
wholly  of  affidavit  work. 

At  the  time  of  the  motion,  and  as  a  neces- 
sary ground  for  it,  an  affidavit  is  produced 
containing  the  discourse  of  the  plaintiff.  That 
affidavit  is  commonly  corroborated  by  other 
affidavits,  exhibiting  the  testimony  of  extra- 
neous  witnesses:  the  testimony  of  divers  wit- 
nesses being  sometimes  conjoined  in  a  single 
affidavit. 

The  plaintiff,  in  his  affidavit,  exhibits  his 
own  testimony  in  his  own  behalf:  the  sacred 
and  inviolable  rule,  nemo  debet  e$$e  te$ti$  in 
proprid  causA,  is  thus  regularly  violated. 

In  vain  would  it  be  said — **  The  cause  is 
not  his  own,  he  has  no  interest  in  it ;"  by 
which,  in  English  law  language,  is  meant  no 
pecuniary  interest.  In  the  first  place,  many 
are  the  cases  in  which  he  has  a  direct  and 
RUmifest  interest  of  the  strictly  pecuniary 


kind,  and  that  unlimited  in  respect  of  bh^ 
nitude.  In  all  cases  he  has  the  sort  and  de- 
gree of  pecuniary  interest  created  by  eotts — 
the  eventual  obligation  of  reimburaing  to  tb 
adversary  his  share,  in  case  of  miscain^e. 
Even  laying  out  of  the  case  svch  evestoal 
obligation,  which  may  or  may  not  be  imposF^ ; 
supposing  htm  not  to  have  any  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  the  cause,  he  has  at  any  rate  tome 
other  interest  of  stronger  quality — stnu^ter 
than  the  interest  created  by  the  money  which 
in  the  shape  of  costs  (his  own  coats)  he  aa- 
crifices  in  pursuit  of  the  service  whic^  be  tkos 
claims. 

Viv6  voce  deposition,  by  the  general  cod- 
fession,  or  rather  the  proclamation,  of  all 
English  lawyers,  is  the  only  completely  trait- 
worthy  form  of  testimony :  this  only  &t  grouad 
of  decision  is  here  abandoned. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  cansideratioDs  of 
convenience — convenience  in  respect  of  avoid- 
ance of  the  vexation  and  expense  attached  to 
personal  attendance,  had  any  the  amaDett 
share  in  giving  birth  to  this  aberration  torn 
the  line  of  universally-acknowledged  recti- 
tude. The  sort  of  case  in  which,  more  fre- 
quently than  in  any  other,  this  mode  of 
procedure  is  employed,  is  a  case  in  wfaick 
this  species  of  vexation  b  at  its  minimum,  if 
not  equal  to  0.  Among  the  cases  which  find 
most  employment  for  this  species  of  proce- 
dure, is  that  of  a  dispute  between  attorney 
and  attorney,  not  in  a  cause  of  their  own, 
but  on  the  occasion  of  the  cause  of  their  re- 
spective clients  —  a  dispute  having  fer  its 
subject,  on  one  part  or  the  other,  a  supposed 
deviation  firom  the  established  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. In  a  esse  of  this  sort,  both  deponents 
are,  in  supposition  al^'ays,  in  reality  com- 
monly, present  in  court — present  at  the  saoM 
time.  They  are  a  sort  of  officers  of  the  coart : 
it  is  by  belonging  to  the  court,  that  they  are 
what  they  are  styled,  attorneys  of  the  court 
Though  not  present  as  deponents,  they  sre 
all  the  while  present  as  attorneys.  It  is  com- 
monly in  the  hearing  of  the  deponent  him- 
self, that  the  studied  and  manufactored  vd^ide 
of  his  testimony  is  read. 

Along  with  vivd  voce  depontioo,  vanii&es 
cross-examination:  even  that  inadequate  and 
comparatively  inefficient  and  untrustworthy 
species  of  cross-examination,  whidi  we  shall 
see  not  banished  by  institution,  any  more 
than  by  the  nature  of  things,  from  examina- 
tbn  in  the  wav  of  written  correspondence. 

There  stands  the  plaintiff;  close  by  hisn 
the  defendant:  each  speaking — that  is,  hear- 
ing himself  speak,  by  borrowed  lipa,  in  the 
character  of  witnesses.  To  neither  of  them 
is  it  possible  to  put  a  single  question  to  the 
other :  the  court  would  never  suffer  it 

Of  the  utility  <i— in  some  measure  the  ne- 
cessity, of  the  practice  of  breaking  down  into 
numbered  artides  a  tnass  of  literary  matter 
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tbe  destination  of  which  (in  whateTer  shape) 
is  to  constitute  or  help  to  constitute  a  ground 
for  jadidal  decision, — mention  has  been  made 
already  in  its  place.     Further  on,  instances 
^will  be  brought  to  view,  in  which  so  impor- 
tant  a  help  to  comprehension  has  not  been 
refused  to  English  practice.    The  present  is 
not  of  the  number.    Of  an  affidavit,  though 
it  were  of  a  length  to  reach  from  one  side 
of  tbe  Hall  to  the  other,  the  whole  contents 
"w^ould  not  the  less  remain  in  one  shapeless 
undivided  mass.    On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff, 
—  bis  chance  of  success  depending  upon  the 
goodness  of  his  case  as  it  stands  impressed 
upon  the  fiice  of- his  narrative, — his  endea^ 
vour  ^that  is,  the  endeavour  of  his  attorney, 
in  so  rar  as,  in  respect  of  intelli^nce  as  well 
as  probity,  he  is  qualified  to  do  justice  to  his 
client,)  is  naturally  to  put  it  into  the  clearest 
order,  as  being  best  adapted  to  that  purpose. 
On  the  part  of  the  defendant,  if  so  it  happens 
that  in  his  own  view  of  the  matter  he  is  in 
the  right,  the  endeavour  to  speak  clearly  vnU. 
be  equally  strenuous ;  and  in  this  case  the 
order  pursued  by  the  one  will  naturallv  be 
adopted  and  followed  by  the  other.     If,  as 
is  most  likely  to  be  the  case  (for  the  proba- 
bility of  right  is  for  obvious  reasons  naturally 
on  the  pluntiff*8  side,)  he  is  conscious  of 
being  in  the  wrong, — so  surely  will  it  be  his 
study,  and  that  of  his  professional  assistant 
and  licensed  accomplice,  to  keep  clear  of  that 
order,  and  of  every  sort  of  order ;  in  a  word, 
to  render  as  thick  as  possible  that  confusion, 
in  which  alone  he  can  behold  a  probability  of 
escape. 

It  would  be  something — nay,  a  good  deal, 
if  this  unscrutinized  species  of  testimony  were, 
in  any  court,  on  any  future  occasion,  liable, 
and  known  to  be  liable,  to  be  subjected  to 
scrutiny,  by  being  extracted  over  again  in 
the  most  trustworthy  and  only  proper  mode. 
But  this  is  altogether  without  example.  The 
bare  idea  of  any  such  innovation  would  be 
enough  to  strike  horror  into  a  professional 
and  learned  mind. 

If  reason  had  any  the  smallest  concern  in 
the  business, — the  less  trustworthy  the  source 
of  the  testimony,  the  more  searching  and 
efficient  would  be  the  arrangements  taken  for 
counteracting  and  checking  the  propensity 
to  falsehood  on  the  part  of  the  witness — for 
guarding  against  deception  the  mind  of  the 
judge.  Throughout  the  system  of  English 
jurisprudence,  a  directly  contrary  policy  (if. 
a  term  so  clearly  expressive  of  thought  oe 
applicable)  has  been  pursued  When  a  man's 
testimony  is  receiveo  in  his  own  behalf,  it  is 
received  in  scarce  any  other  form  than  that  of 
an  affidavit — in  the  form  of  an  elaborate  and 
preconcerted  instrument  in  writing,  neither 
divided  into  parts,  nor  liable  to  be  ^sconcert- 
ed  by  questions.  As  often  as  the  least  trust- 
worthy species  of  evidence — evidence  from 


the  least  trustworthy  source — is  received,  it  is 
the  inviolable  rule  to  receive  it  in  the  least 
trustworthy  shape,  and  in  ^e  least  trust- 
worthy modification  of  that  shape. 

§  4.  Cafe,  penal :  procedure  by  information* 

Procedure  in  the  way  of  information — in- 
formation in  criminal  cases,  is  commenced  by 
motion  praying  a  rule  to  show  cause :  a  rule, 
or  order,  upon  the  defendant,  to  show  cause 
why  an  information,  a  species  of  accusation, 
should  not  be  exhibited  against  him. 

This  species  of  procedure,  like  the  oth%r 
species  of  procedure  in  which  a  jury  is  em- 
ployed, is  of  the  composite  kind.  It  contidns 
two  distinct  inquiries :  the  definitive  one,  in 
which  the  rules  of  evidence  are  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  an  indictment,  as  above 
mentioned ;  and  a  preliminary  one,  in  which, 
as  in  procedure  by  attachment  (of  which  al- 
ready,) the  evidence  is  exclusively  composed 
of  affidavit  work,  as  above. 

In  this  species  of  procedure,  the  previous 
examination — the  mode  of  inquiry  which, 
with  little  alteration,  might,  with  advantage, 
supersede  both  of  those  whidi  follow  it  —  the 
mode  of  inquiry  with  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  the  procedure  commences  in  the 
case  of  felony — is  not  admitted :  a  deficiency, 
the  effects  of  which,  in  respect  of  the  fitculty 
of  investigating  and  following  up  a  thread  of 
evidence,  are  but  too  sensible. 

The  inquiry  bjr  affidavit  work  is  here  a  suc- 
cedaneum  to  the  mquiry  before  the  grand  jury : 
like  that,  it  is  worse  than  useless,  though  ren- 
dered so  by  a  different  cause. 

In  the  inquiry  before  the  grand  jury  —  an 
inquiry  conducted  in  secret  by  a  tribunal  the 
decisions  of  which  are  altogether  arbitrary, 
the  members  being  neither  punishable  by  law, 
nor  so  much  as  subject  to  the  restraint  of 
shame, — the  principal  danger  consists  in  the 
grant  of  impunity  to  guilt. 

The  use  of  the  grand  jury  inquiry  is,  in 
the  event  of  the  non-delinquency  of  the  in- 
tended defendant,  to  save  him  from  judicial 
vexation — the  vexation  and  expense  attached 
to  the  obligation  of  defending  himself  against 
the  charge :  and  such(supposing  the  bill  thrown 
out)  is,  and  that  very  completely,  the  effect 
of  that  inquiry.  What  is  the  effect  of  the 
previous  inquiry  in  the  way  of  information  ? 
It  does  not  merely  fail  of  diminishing  the 
vexation :  it  does  more  than  double  it.  An 
inquiry  is  carried  on,  to  know  whether  an 
inquiry  shall  be  instituted:  an  inquiry  it 
carried  on  in  a  bad  mode,  to  know  whether 
an  inquiry  shall  be  carried  on  in  agood  mode : 
a  cause  is  tried  upon  bad  evidence,  to  know 
whether  the  same  cause  shall  be  tried  upon 
good  evidence. 

This  is  not  all.  If,  in  the  inquiry  cnlled 
the  trial,  the  defendant  is  convicted,  a  third 
inquiry  scarce  ever  fruls  of  taking  place :  aud 
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this,  like  the  first,  is  carried  on  by  affidavit 
work.  On  the  day  of  trial,  the  evidence  is 
exhibited  before  the  jury,  under  the  direction 
of  a  single  judge.  When  the  defendant  comes 
to  receive  judgment,  it  is  in  the  court  of 
King's  Bendi,  in  Westminster  Hall,  a  tribunal 
composed  of  four,  and  those  professional, 
judges.  On  this  occasion,  the  defendant,  on 
his  part,  is  admitted  to  state  (provided  always 
it  be  by  affidavit)  any  such  facts  as  may  be 
thought  to  operate  in  mitigation  of  his  pu- 
nishment :  the  prosecutor  is,  on  his  part,  at 
liberty  to  bring  forward,  always  in  the  same 
way,  any  fiicts,  the  tendency  of  which  may  be 
to  operate  in  aggravation  of  the  punishment : 
and  each  party  will,  in  general,  be  admitted 
to  contest,  by  counter-affidavits,  the  repre- 
sentations given  by  the  other. 

Among  the  &ct8  which  the  prosecutor  is 
thus  admitted  to  bring  forward,  are  any  ^cts 
constitutive  of  subsequent  bad  behaviour  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant — bad  behaviour 
subsequent  to  the  day  of  trial,  on  which  the 
conviction  took  place ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
anterior  period  intervening  between  that  day, 
and  the  oate  of  the  offence,  as  charged  in  the 
instrument  of  information.  Here,  then,  for 
the  hundredth  time,  we  have  the  bad  mode, 
the  acknowledged  bad  mode,  used  promiscu- 
ously with  the  good  mode — the  (by  lawyers) 
never  enough  to  be  admired  and  eulogized 
good  mode.  Nokes  offisrs  a  personal  insult  to 
Stiles.  Being  prosecuted  for  this  in  the  way 
of  information,  he  is  tried  in  the  first  place 
in  the  affidavit  mode ;  and,  if  found  guilty  in 
that  mode,  tried  over  again  in  the  ttivd  voce 
mode.  Being  thus  found  guilty  a  second  time, 
— after  his  conviction  he  offers  to  the  same 
person  (his  prosecutor)  a  second  insult,  ex- 
actly of  the  same  nature  with  the  first.  What 
is  the  consequence  ?  For  this  second  insult, 
he  is  tried  but  once,  and  that  by  affidavit 
work,  and,  if  upon  the  result  of  that  inquiry 
deemed  guilty,  punished  ^vithout  any  reference 
to  a  jury;  the  punishment  for  this  second 
offence  being  pronounced  at  the  same  time 
with  the  pumwment  for  the  first,  and  indis- 
tinguishably  confounded  with  it. 

When  sentence  (judgment  it  is  called  in  this 
case)  is  to  be  pronounced,  the  personal  at- 
tendance of  the  defendant  is  either  insisted 
upon  or  dispensed  with,  as  the  court  thinks 
fit.  But  when  he  does  appear,  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  merely,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  being  admitted  to  be  heard.  There 
ne  is ;  and,  with  him,  the  physical  fiiculty  of 
being  examined  in  the  best  mode.  No  —  it 
cannot— legally  speaking,  it  cannot  be.  Speak 
he  may,  if  he  pleases:  always  understood, 
that  whatever,  when  heard  in  this  best  mode, 
he  advances  in  the  way  of  &ct,  must  go  for 
nothing.  Go  for  nothing?  Why  so?  Only 
because  it  is  offered  in  tUs  best  mode.  The 
acknowledged  bad  mode  ^  the  mode  by  affi« 


davit,  in  which  ample  time  for  prepsrsfioBii 
allowed,  and  scrutiny  by  cross-fiiimnitai 
not  allowed,  is  the  only  mode  m  wbid  b 
testimony  in  the  character  of  a  witnai-i 
self-r^arding,  self-serving  witness,  is  adak* 
ted  to  be  heard.  To  the  subjecdng  him  to  tb 
vexation  of  personal  attendance,  there  is  lo 
reluctance.  The  only  thing  resisted,  ud  tbi 
most  inexorably,  is  the  emplojriog  for  the  a- 
traction  of  his  evidence  that  adknowkdged 
best  mode,  against  which  the  only  objecda 
ever  made,  or  capable  of  being  made  oo  t^ 
ground  of  reason  and  utility,  consisti  is  tk 
vexation  of  attendance — that  veryTeudoi 
to  which  the  party  is  so  readily  sul^jected,  os 
condition  of  its  being  of  no  use. 

As  to  the  vexation  and  the  expeme  tt- 
tached  to  this  so  ehiborately  complicsted  aad 
inconsistent  plan  of  procedure  {fiat  szim» 
which  is  the  unheeded  result,  and  theexpeost 
which,  in  the  shape  of  profit,  hss  heeo  so 
manifestly  the  filial  cause,) — these  are  t^pks, 
the  handUng  of  which  in  detail  must  be  rt> 
ferred  to  the  subject  of  procedure.  Of  ik 
vices  of  the  system,  the  only  ones  thst  bek^ 
directly  to  the  present  purpose  are  those  tk 
tendency  of  which  is  to  weaken  the  secarity 
for  truth  oo  the  part  of  the  witnes,  td 
thence  for  right  decisicm  on  the  pait  of  tb* 
judge. 

Elsewhere,  it  it  in  the  character  of  ss  es- 
gine  of  oppression,  —  here,  it  is  in  no  otka 
than  that  of  a  vast  manufactory  of  mendaotf 
and  deception,  —  that  our  business  b  \o  a- 
hibit  the  technical  system  of  procedore. 

The  composition  of  the  tribunal  is  aootbff 
point  which  requires  to  be  carefiillyshBtnd*^ 
from  the  present  investigation.  Procedore  by 
information,  and  procedure  by  attsdiii»»tj 
were  at  one  time  the  butU  of  popolir  iw 
party  damour.  Wherefore  ?  For  no  othff 
reason  than  as  being  rivals  and  succe^tMS 
to  the  indiscriminately-cherished  snd  rttw- 
enough-to-be-idolized  trial  by  jury.  Infi"* 
mation  leaves  work  but  for  one  out  of  t»o 
juries;  attachment,  none  for  any. 

As  to  this  matter,  thus  much  is  (si  I  pR* 
sume)  by  this  time  tolerablv  dear ;  vis.  M 
of  all  the  modifications  of  the  technics!  (««» 
regular)  mode  of  procedure,  that  in  wbidi » 
jury  is  employed  is  the  <mly  one  ^^^l 
well  adapted  to  the  pretended  purpoie  (a^ 
dUtion  of  the  truth.  Well  adapted:  wby. 
— Because  the  judges  are  unexperienced,  us- 
informed,  numerous,  unresponsible,  tbe  b** 
nority  or  inigority  of  them  regulsrly  fw^J 
by  torture  into  perjury?  No:  buthecsu«» 
is  only  when  ephemeral  judges  are  calte^* 
that  the  mode  of  inquiry,  acknowledged  to 
be  the  only  good  one,  is  suffered  to  be  tfj* 
ployed.  Against  the  professional,  theletm 
the  veteran  dass  of  judges,  my  conipliii>n^ 
so  many  instances)  is,  not  that  they  biv< 
taken  upon  themselves,  without  the  o^^' 
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ration  of  their  unlearned  colleagues,  to  exer- 
die  the  function  of  judicature,  —  but  that, 
with  their  eyes  open,  and  with  a  degree  of 
pertinacity  and  assurance  not  to  be  exceeded, 
they  have  made  it  an  inviolable  rule,  when 
leit  to  themselves,  never  to  conduct  an  in- 
quiry but  in  a  mode  which  they  know  to  be 
a  bad  one ;  uniformly  rejecting  the  very  mode 
the  superiority  of  which  they  are  continually 
recognising,  and  that  not  only  in  language, 
but  practice. 

§  5.  Cose,  non-penal:  procedure  by 
jury-triaL 

Compared  with  the  procedure  in  criminal* 
esses  (especially  those  which  stand,  or  are 
supposed  to  stand,  highest  in  the  scale  of 
mischievoaaneas,)  the  mode  of  procedure,  bk 
esses  non-penal,  presents,  under  the  head  of 
evidence,  several  important  differences. 

The  cause  of  these  differences  need  not  be 
a  secret,  to  any  eye  that  has  courage  enough 
to  look  it  in  the  fiice.  In  criminal  cases,  the 
law  had  the  more  pressing  exigencies  of  so- 
ciety for  its  object,  and,  for  the  subjects  of  its 
operation,  a  description  of  persons  in  whose 
purses  any  considerable  quantity  of  plunder- 
able  matter  was  seldom  to  be  found.  In  the 
aon-penal  branch,  the  demand  for  justice  was 
less  pressing,  and  the  quantity  of  plunderable 
matter  ample  enough  to  pay  for  the  detention 
of  the  parties  in  the  trammels  of  procedure. 
Accordingly,  in  the  construction  of  the 
criminal  branch  of  procedure,  the  interests  of 
justice  seem  to  have  taken  the  lead ;  views 
of  plunto  being  comparatively  inefficient  and 
subordinate.  In  the  formation  of  the  plan  of 
procedure  in  non-pemd  cases  —  in  cases  in 
which  the  title  to  rights  of  property  forms  the 
principal  object  of  dispute — plundier,  and  the 
means  of  extracting  it  from  both  parties  in 
the  greatest  possible  quantity,  would  be  the 
main  object;  justice,  the  collateral  result, 
having,  in  the  mind  and  intention  of  the 
founders  of  the  law,  afforded  little  more  than 
the  occasion  and  the  pretence. 

In  criminal  procedure  there  has  accordingly 
been  no  fear,  or  at  least  no  equal  fear,  of 
|>ringing  the  parties  together,  fi&ee  to  face, 
ui  the  first  instance,  in  the  presence  of  the 
judges ;  nor  in  general  has  any  apprehension 
'^^'i^ifested  itself  of  seeing  the  cause  pushed 
to  too  speedy  a  conclusion. 

It  is  in  the  non-penal  branch  alone  that  an 
vru^ement  thus  imperiously  prescribed  by 
the  most  obvious  dictates  of  natural  and  uni- 
versal justice,  has  been  so  systematically  and 
pertinaciously  excluded  by  men  of  law :  ex- 
cept on  the  few  occasions  on  which,  in  spite 
of  their  reluctance,  the  dictates  of  genuine 
justice  have,  under  the  spur  of  necessity,  been 
obeyed  by  legisUtors. 

Reciprocal  explanation  and  interrogation 
between  the  parties,  under  the  sanction  of  an 


oath,  with  the  fear  of  present  shame  as  well 
as  future  punishment  staring  in  the  hce  that 
one  of  the  parties  who,  being  in  the  wrong, 
is  conscious  of  being  so, — would  have  nipped 
in  the  bud  all  maid  fide  causes.  By  a  view 
jointly  taken  at  the  outset,  of  all  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  nature  of  the  cause, 
together  with  a  survey  of  all  other  causes  (if 
any)  natural  and  unavoidable,  of  delay  and 
complication,  which  happened  to  be  attached 
to  the  individual  matter  in  dispute,  —  causes 
of  both  descriptions,  malAfide  and  bond  fide 
causes  together,  would  receive  of  course  the 
speediest  termination  of  which  they  were  re« 
spectively  susceptible. 

To  prevent  wutidfid4  causes  from  being 
themselves  prevented — to  keep  the  doors  of 
justice  open  to  the  best  class  of  customers, — 
one  fundamental  rule  accordingly  was,  that 
an  unlimited  licence  for  mendacity  should  be 
granted  to  all  mankind  in  ih%  character  of 
plaintiffs. 

Another  vras,  —  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
neVer  to  admit  the  parties,  much  less  bring 
them  by  compulsion,  into  the  presence  of  the 
judge. 

To  the  joint  influence  of  these  rules, 
suitors  are  indebted  for  everything  which  in 
English  common  law  goes  by  the  name  of 
pleading. 

The  plaiatiff  has  a  demand  (suppose  for  a 
sum  of  money)  on  the  defendant.  Plaintiff 
and  defendant  live  (suppose)  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  one  another,  and  of  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice. In  the  summary  mode  of  procedure,  had 
that  mode  been  permitted  to  take  place,  the 
grounds  of  the  dispute  might  be  liquidated  — 
evidence,  such  as  the  case  affords,  beard — and 
a  dedaion  pronounced,  all  within  the  compass 
ofanhour.  The  ground  being  a  note  of  haad, 
—whether  the  sum  be  £2  or  £200,  makes,  in 
regard  to  the  proof,  and  the  time  necessary 
for  the  exhibiting  ci  it,  not  the  smallest  dif- 
ference. The  plaintiff,  in  this  case,  coming 
forward  spontaneously  with  the  etatements 
made  in  his  own  way  of  the  facts  relied  oa 
by  him  as  the  grounds  of  his  dain,  general 
allegations  and  partienlar  statements  might 
naturaUy  enough  in  this  way  come  mixed ; 
but  a  few  questions  from  the  judge  would  be 
sufficient  to  effect  the  decompositioi,  and 
place  each  under  its  proper  head. 

Under  the  tecbuical  system,  — instead  of 
appearing  before  the  jud^  and  there  stating 
the  grounds  of  his  demand,  subject  to  coun- 
ter-interrogation, and  under  those  securities 
for  veracity  whidi  have  place  in  the  instance 
of  ao  extraneous  witness,  —  the  plaintiff  (or, 
more  properly  speaking,  his  attorney)  pro- 
duces a  written  paper,  called  the  deelaraium^ 
from  idiich  almost  all  such  information  as 
could  be  of  use  for  aequaintiiig  the  judge  or 
the  defendant  with  the  nature  and  grounds  of 
the  claim,  is  ourefully  exduded ;  an  enormous 
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mass  of  surplusage,  garnisbed  witii  innume- 
rable lies,  being  substituted  in  its  place.  This 
paper  the  plaintiff's  attorney  deposits  in  an 
office,  whence  the  defendant's  attorney  ob- 
tains a  copy,  on  payment  of  a  fee.  If  the 
defendant  pleads  the  general  issue — that  is, 
contents  himself  with  a  general  denial  of  the 
justice  of  the  claim,  the  cause  then  goes  to 
trial.  If  the  defendant  pleads  any  special 
plea —  that  is,  makes  any  answer,  other  than 
such  general  denial,  the  matter  of  this  answer 
is  expressed  in  another  instrument  called  a 
plea,  which  is  also  filled  ¥fith  surplusage  and 
lies.  To  this  plea  the  plaintiff  may  answer 
by  a  third  instrument,  called  a  replication ; 
to  which  the  defendant  may  further  reply  by 
a  rejoinder;  and  so  on,  without  any  certain 
limit. 

No  security  whatever  being  taken  for  the 
veracity  of  all  this  testimony  (for  testimony 
it  is  in  the  eye  of  reason,  though  not  of  tech- 
nical law)  — neither  punishment,  oath,  inter- 
rogation, nor  any  other  check,  being  applied 
to  falsehood  in  this  shape, — the  consequence 
is,  that,  saving  just  so  far  as  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  party  who  gives  in  the  testimony  that 
it  should  be  true,  not  a  word  of  truth  does 
it  ever  contain. 

But  of  this  more  fully  hereafter.* 
At  length,  when  the  stock  of  reciprocal 
scrawls  is  exhausted,  when  the  quiver  of  use- 
less arrovra  is  on  both  sides  emptied,  the  first 
and  only  inquiry,  the  trial  before  a  petty  jury, 
takes  place.  On  this  occasion,  the  meeting 
of  the  parties  in  the  presence  of  the  judge — 
the  first  stage  in  every  system  of  procedure 
that  has  really  the  ends  of  justice  for  its  ends 
in  view — this  harbinger  of  reconciliation, 
and  condition  sine  qud  non  to  thorough  ex- 
planation, though  purely  accidental,  is  at  least 
not  impossible. 

On  this  occasion,  if  so  it  happens  that  both 
parties  are  in  a  state  of  bona  fides,  each  con- 
ceiving himself  to  be  in  the  right,  —  in  such 
case,  whether  both  or  either  of  them  are  or 
are  not  present,  a  scene  of  mutual  firankness 
and  expansion  of  heart  may  not  unfrequently 
be  observed.  A  spectator  who,  not  knowing 
or  not  adverting  to  the  stage  at  which  these 
amicable  demonstrations  present  themselves, 
should  be  witness  only  to  the  effect,  would 
be  apt  to  wonder  how  it  should  happen  that 
between  parties  so  well  meaning,  assisted  by 
agents  at  once  so  faithful  and  so  ingenuous, 
a  difference  capable  of  plunging  them  into 
litigation  should  ever  have  subsisted.  In  one 
consideration,  and  one  only,  can  any  cause  be 
found  adequate  to  the  production  of  so  re- 
markable an  effect.  The  cause  has,  at  this 
stage  of  it,  furnished  to  the  lawyers  of  all 
classes  whatever  pickings  are  to  be  had  out 
of  it.     The  stage  in  which  agreement  thus 


*  Book  VIII.  Technical  Procedure;  Chap. 
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takes  place,  if  it  takes  place  at  dl,  is  diat  if 
which,  if  ihe  cause  did  not  end  in  this  wij, 
it  would  alike  find  its  termination  in  anocbe. 
way.  The  stage  at  which  all  this  virtue  n». 
nifests  itself,  is  that  in  which  tiie  psrtki 
have  little  or  nothing  to  gain  by  it— their  law- 
yers little  or  nothing  to  lose  by  it. 

On  this  happy  occasion,  the  adyoato  oa 
both  sides  appear  s^dom  backward  in  coatzi- 
buting  their  parts  towards  so  salutary  i  re- 
sult. Why  should  they  ?  Before  tiiu^  tn 
come  to  this  pass,  the  learned  gentlemen  hifc 
had  their  fees. 

By  termination  in  the  ordinary  way— ra.  ^ 
a  verdict  in  fkvour  of  one  party  or  the  other- 
nothing  farther  would  be  to  be  got.  By  a  ter- 
mination in  some  extraordinary  way,  in  virtw 
of  an  agreement  for  that  purpose,  ulterior  fees 
may  be  to  be  got  in  more  ways  than  one; 
and  if  the  overture  be  made,  as  it  commonl/ 
is,  before  the  evidence  is  begun  to  be  hesnl, 
so  much  time  and  trouble  is  saved. 

By  agreement,  the  result  m^  eonie  to  k 
modified,  amongst  others,  in  either  of  tbe 
following  ways :  — 

1.  By  a  direct  compromise  upon  the  sptjt 

2.  By  reference  to  arbitration :  in  whiA 
case,  after  a  bad  mode  of  inquiry,  the  ^ 
is  subjected  to  the  only  good  one.  To  t  good 
mode  of  inquiry — even  to  the  verybetf— 
lawyers  have  no  objection,  wh«»  it  ii  aoi 
substituted  for,  but  given  in  addition  to,  their 
own,  the  bad  one. 

§  6.  Case,  non-penal :  procedure  witkostjifff- 
trial:  cause  originating  in  a  motien. 

In  the  criminal  class  of  suits,  we  hare  «» 
causes  that  take  tiieir  commencement  id  bio- 
tions :  of  this  description  are  infonnstioM. 
We  have  seen  others,  Uiat,  havuig  begaa  o 
motions,  end  there,  without  passing  into  tij 
other  mode  of  inquiry :  such,  unless  in  the 
accidental  and  comparatively  rare  esse  « 
supplemental  interrogation,  are  attadnDcnat 
Inquiry,  in  these  cases,  but  one,  and  thst  bf 
affidavit  work.  . 

The  non-penal  division  fiimishes,  ia  n« 
manner,  causes  (comparatively  spcakiiig)  «i 
the  like  simple  texture:  to  this  head  w- 
long  causes  arinng  out  of  awards,  and  causa 
arising  out  of  judgments  without  Pf*JJ!JJ 
litigation,  or  judgments  (as  theyare  csllcd;  V 
consent. 

Incidental  applications  of  all  kindi-^* 
plications  grounded  on  incidents  arising  •■» 
of  a  cause  already  commenced  in  8on»e  o«< 
or  other  of  the  above  regular  modes,  —^ 
introduced  by  motion,  and  carried  on  by  sB- 
davit  work.  ^j. 

The  class  of  causes  here  in  question,  tbwp 
in  substance  and  effect  original,  are  in  w"" 
and  appearance  incidental.  Judgment  M  »» 
debt,  entered  up  (as  the  phrase  is)  on  •  «"fj 
rant  of  attorney  to  confess  judgment,  i^  " 
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effect  and  labstance,  a  mere  contract  between 
the  creditor  and  the  debtor — the  supposed 
plftintiff  and  the  supposed  defendant ;  the 
judge,  whose  dedsion  the  enrolment  of  judg- 
ment professes  to  deliver,  never  having  ac- 
tually heard  anything  of  the  cause:  but, 
according  to  the  course  of  toendadty  estab- 
lished in  that  behalf,  the  judges  of  the  court 
in  question  are  said  to  have  taken  cognisance 
of  the  pretended  cause,  and  pronounced  judg- 
ment accordingly  ;  and  by  this  means  an  in- 
quiry, in  reality  original,  assumes  the  form 
of  an  incidental  one. 

The  like  observations  may  apply  to  the 
case  of  motions  grounded  on  awards,  without 
much  other  difference  than  this,  —  viz.  that 
the  jurisdiction  in  this  case,  instead  of  being 
woven  in  the  loom  of  jurisprudence  by  the 
shuttle  of  fiction,  was  feshioned  in  the  pro- 
per mannfectory,  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  judge  by  tiie  well-meant  providence  of 
the  legislature. 

The  award — a  decision  formed  by  arbitra- 
tors, a  sort  of  judges  chosen  by  the  parties  — 
is  made  a  rule  of  court ;  it  is  by  that  means 
placed  on  a  footing  with  the  judgment  by 
consent,  as  described  above.* 


*  In  the  minds  of  the  contrivers,  these  arbi- 
tration courts  (it  seems  not  impossible)  may  have 
originatad  in  the  honest  wish  of  duninishing 
litigation—of  extending  the  benefit  of  justice  to 
those  to  whom  it  might  otherwise  have  been  in- 
aocasBible.  and  saving  them,  at  the  same  time, 
tram  the  umgs  of  th«  men  or  law.  But  the  pro- 
jector, whoever  he  may  have  been,  if  not  a  lawyer, 
appeals  in  sreat  measure  to  have  been  either  de- 
cayed by  the  wiles,  or  overborne  by  the  power 
of  lawyers :  what  they  have  gained  by  the  institu- 
doo  is  rather  vaote  ascertainable  than  what  they 
have  lost;  that  is,  than  what  has  been  gained  to 
justice. 

1.  Parties  examinable^  and  of  coarse  examined : 
hut  no  oath,  consequently  no  punishment^  licence 
for  mendacity,  as  against  everything  that  goes  by 
the  name  of  punirimient — as  against  everything 
hut  shame,  tnat  punishment  to  which  those  only 
H^asm.  whom  toe  forms  of  judicature  are  least 
necessary,  are  sensible. 

1  No  such  tribunal  capable  of  being  instituted, 
hut  by  consent  of  both  parties.  Let  there  be  a 
■park  of  mala  fides  on  either  aide,  no  such  tri- 
bunal  will  be  mstituted,  unless  it  be  in  virtue  of 
M  expectation  on  one  part,  of  profiting  by  the 
^ona  fides  and  consequent  verad^  an  the  q>- 
POiite  side,  reserving  to  himself  the  benefit  of 
incndadty  on  his  own  side. 

S.  Care  has  been  taken,  as  above,  that  on  both 
tides  an  appeal  shall  be  open  to  the  learning  and 
probity  of  the  regular  tribunals,  sitting  by  tnem- 
Klves,  without  the  incumbrance  of  a  jury.  But, 
neither  on  these  nor  on  any  other  oecaaioos,  do 
these  masters  of  wisdom  ever  determine  a  ques- 
«K>ii  upon  any  other  than  that  which,  in  respea 
w  me  mode  of  collection,  is  the  woist  evidence— 
endence  delivered  in  that  form  in  virtue  of  which 
*  maldjide  suitor  and  a  fttalA  fide  deponent  act 
^  niost  advanta^ 

1  There  is  a  dass  of  causes,  nor  diat  a  scanty 
<>Qe,  tt>  the  cognizance  of  which,  as  Blackstone 
VoL.Vir 


In  this  case,  does  the  cause  originate  with 
the  party  who  is  satisfied  with  the  award? 
A  motion  is  made  for  an  attachment  against 
the  other  for  non-performance  of  the  award — 
for  not  rendering  that  service,  the  non-red- 
dition  of  which  has,  by  the  conversion  of  the 
award  into  the  equivalent  of  a  judgment,  be- 
come an  offence  against  the  authority  of  the 
court. 

Does  the  cause  originate  with  him  who  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  award?  It  comes  in  the 
shape  of  a  motion  made  by  him,  to  set  aside 
the  award :  the  virtual  judgment,  though  pro- 
nounced, is  one  the  execution  of  which  would 
not,  it  is  contended,  be  consistent  with  thd 
dictates  of  justice. 

In  the  case  of  the  judgment  by  consent, 
there  has  been  no  previous  inquiry  :  the  con- 
sent, the  confession  implied  in  that  consent, 
stands  in  Heu  of  inquiry,  and  supersedes  the 
use  of  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  award,  there  has  beeir 
a  previous  inquiry;  and  that  inquiry  con- 
dneted  in  the  best  mode — the  natural  mode: 
examination  ex  interrogatu  jndicU  et  partium 
(cross-examination  included),  by  vwd  toee 
answers  to  vivd  voce  questions. 

From  the  unlearned,  the  cause  is  brought 
before  the  learned,  j  U4^e :  and  in  what  mode 
is  it  now  conducted  ?  In  the  Very  worst  of 
modes.  How  so  ?  Because  it  is  a  rule  with 
them,  an  inflexible  rule,  when  assembled  four 
of  them  together,  and  without  a  jury,  never 
to'  receive  evidence  in  any  other  mode  thaii 
the  worst  in  use. 

Compared  with  the  general  run  of  causes, 
— motion  causes,  causes  originating  in  affida- 
vit work,  whether  they  end  there  or  not,  but 
more  especially  if  they  end  as  Well  as  begin 
there,  have  one  advantage :  they  bring  the 
kernel  of  the  cause  to  view  at  once,  without 
the  husk — the  evidence,  without  the  mass  of 
useless  and  mendacious  allegation  on  both 
sides,  which  neither  is  received,  nor  is  in- 
tended to  be  received,  as  evidence.  In  com- 
parison with  the  main  body,  they  are  a  sort 
of  summary  causes. 

confesses,*  a  tribunal  with  a  jury  in  it  is  physi- 
cally incompetent  \  and  which,  if  not  tried  by 
this  sort  of  voluntarily  amxjinted  tribunal,  would, 
as  he  also  intimates,  not  be  tried  at  aU— disputes 
having  for  their  sulyect-matter  long*winded  and 
intrica^  accounU  between  merchant  and  mer- 
chant, for  example.  In  respect  of  so  many  of 
these  disputes,  therefore,  as,  having  been  carried 
on  in  the  first  instance  before  the  irregukr  tri. 
bunals,  pass  from  them  to  the  regular,  the  insti- 
tution is  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  re«dar  ones : 
and  as  the  mode  of  trial  u  sudi  as  holds  out  everj. 
encouragement  to  mendacity  and  dishonesty,  if 
the  source  thus  opened  of  Ltigation  is  not  pro-' 
ductive,  it  is  no  uult  of  the  man  of  law. 

a  Book  III.  Chap.  L  ArbUraiiofh  V<d.  Uh 
p.lfi. 

tth 
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Compared  with  the  regular  causes,  these 
summary  ones  afford  this  instruction  to  the 
eye  that  is  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  look  at 
it ;  viz.  that,  hy  the  implicit,  but  not  less 
dear  and  undeniable,  confession  of  those  by 
whom  regular  and  summary  procedure  are 
administered  with  the  same  imperturbable 
complacency,  so  much  of  the  regular  as  con- 
sists in  the  sham  inquiry,  is  so  much  sheer 
abuse. 

What,  in  a  Word,  is  the  character  of  this 
species  of  procedure  ?  It  wants  nothing  of 
being  coincident  with  the  domestic,  the  na- 
tural, the  truly  and  solely  just  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, but  this  one  circumstance,  viz.  the 
conducting  the  inquiry  in  the  best  mode  in- 
stead of  ^e  worst. 

If  the  most  learned  persons  who  sit  in 
judgment  over  the  award,  did  but  receive  the 
evidence  in  the  same  mode  as  the  unlearned 
persons  who  pronounced  the  award,  **  every- 
thing would  be  as  it  should  be.*' 

Everything  would  be  as  it  should  be,  if 
those  who  sit  in  judgment  over  inferior  judg- 
ments would  allow  tiiemselves  the  possibility 
of  coming  at  the  truth,  instead  of  giving  the 
monopoly  of  it  to  inferior  hands. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

MODE  OP  EXTRACTION  IN  ENGLISH  EQUITT 
PROCEDURE — ITS  INCONGRUITIES. 

Equity  is  the  name  that  has  been  given  to 
law  (jurisprudential  law,)  when  the  inquiry 
into  the  matter  of  fact  and  other  proceedings 
are  carried  on  according  to  a  particular  mode. 

The  origin  and  history  of  Equity,  or  rather 
of  Equity  courts,  will  be  given  in  a  subse- 
quent book.* 

It  is  in  the  mode  of  procedure  pursued, 
and  in  nothing  else,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween common  law  and  equity  is  to  be  sought 
Law — common  law — is  that  sort  of  jurispru- 
dential law  (understand,  substantive  law,) 
the  arrangements  of  which  are  formed  and 
carried  into  effect  according  to  the  system  of 
procedure  pursued  in  the  courts  originally 
styled  simply  courts  of  law,  now  occasionally, 
by  way  of  distinction,  courts  of  common  law. 
Equity  is  that  sort  of  law  (jurisprudential 
substantive  law,)  pursued  in  the  courts  of 
more  modem  institution,  which  have  by  de- 
grees acquired  the  name  of  courts  of  equity. 
That  between  law  and  equity  there  is  any 
natural,  intrinsic,  original  distinction,  is  a 
shallow  conceit,  the  offspring  of  prejudice  and 
ignorance.  Equity  itself  is  a  mere  word ;  the 
thing^  of  which  it  is  tbe  name,  is  the  mere  cre- 
ation of  the  imagination.  The  arrangements 
of  substantive  law,  to  which  men  with  the 
word  equity  in  their  mouths  give  effect,  are. 


*  Book  VIIL  Technioai  Proeedure;  Chap. 
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in  many  instances,  different  from  t^smp* 
ments  to  which  men  with  oooubod  kw  s 
their  mouths  give  effect:  but,— &r<fatb- 
guishing  the  one  set  of  arraogeoieits  bm 
the  other,  or  the  cases  in  which  it  is  ptoftr, 
from  those  in  which  it  is  not  proper,  ^tk 
courts  of  equity  should  interpose,  mi  bf 
proceeding  acceding  to  their  sjttm,  on- 
blish  such  arrangements  as  theysre  intttt^ 
establish,  —  there  is  not  in  the  word  ef^ 
anything  from  which  any  the  stig^teit  dm- 
tion  can  be  obtained. 

In  the  courts  called  courts  of  eqsit;.  tk 
procedure  b  said  to  be  by  bill;  thst  is,  tk 
instrument  by  which  the  suit  it  eatmaai 
(understand,  the  first  instrament  after  tk 
mere  instrument  of  sunftnons— the  frit  ■• 
strument  in  and  by  which  either  party  is  (» 
sidered  as  speaking)  is  thus  dfnoam»A 
Not  but  that,  in  the  lexicogn^ihyof  EogU 
jurisprudence,  the  same  denominstioaiigina 
to  a  thousand  other  sorts  of  tfamgi. 

In  this  procedure,  both  modes  of  ddifemf 
and  extracting  testimony  are  emplojed—tk 
ready- written,  and  the  vivd  voce  laode:  tk 
one  of  them  employed  upon  the  one  ikitn^ 
tion  of  deponents,  the  other  apooaoodct; 
the  one  upon  parties  speaking  in  the  cbnc- 
ter  of  witnesses,  the  other  upon  exttiMW 
witnesses. 

In  this  mode,  aa  in  the  oommao4swi»^ 
—  lest  twid  fide  litiganU  shoold  sted  ei- 
dttded,  and  lest,  between  bcmAfidt  litigtftt. 
the  business  should  be  settled  too  nob,  ad 
at  too  small  an  expense  of  words  to  tbe  hv- 
yers  and  money  to  the  suitors,— the  door  s 
of  course  left  open  to  mendacity  "» *^*  ^ 
instance.  In  the  written  instnuneat,  tbe  b^ 
by  which  the  suit  commences,  the  pkatiC 
not  upon  oath,  enjoying  a  complete  li«w 
for  mendacity,  tells  whatever  story  ti??*'" 
itself  to  his  professional  &bncator  is  bat 
adapted  to  whatever  may  be  the  parpoie.  k 
this  bill  (the  length,  and  by  that  ^^ 
expense,  of  which,  is  whatever  he  is  pk»w 
to  make  it,)  he  possesses  an  eiigioe  o^de- 
struction,  by  the  use  of  whidi,  the 5totf« 
plunderable  matter  at  the  coaunaadottk 
defendant  being  given  ^not  exceedinf  *J^' 
tain  quantity,)  the  victun  may  be  coofigiw 
to  certain  ruin.  To  this  purpose,  it  m^ 
necessary  that,  from  the  beginning  to  tbeeij 
the  bill 'should  contain  a  single  fif^  * 
truth:  and  (that  the  licence  given  to  km  a 
this  respect  may  be  the  more  o»V^J^ 
uncontradicted)  besides  that  he  is  ^^^^ 
all  apprehension  on  the  score  of  puaisb"^ 
he  is  not,  even  in  this  comparatiTely  ijnj 
pressive  mode,  subjected  to  any  ""^  **^ 
as  that  of  cross-examination.  From  the  wj- 
then  of  costs,  it  is  true,  he  is  not  J^J^Ji^ 
exempted.  In  case  of  ultimate  fcihw.  ■ 
most,  though  not  in  all  cases,  he  is  Wile  » 
bcM-,  not  only  the  whole  burthen  of  ha  ofi 
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disbursements,  but  a  considerable  part  ^pro- 
bably in  general  the  greater  part)  of  tbose 
incurred  by  his  adversary.  But,  of  this  com- 
pensation on  the  one  part,  this  check  to  op- 
pression, on  the  other,  the  time  is  postponed 
to  the  eondusion  of  the  suit :  a  point  of  time 
which  it  depends  upon  the  author  of  the  suit 
to  postpone,  always  for  several  months,  and 
commonly  for  years — a  length  of  time,  pre- 
vious to  the  expiration  of  which,  the  ruin  of 
the  defendant,  and  by  that  means  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object  of  the  suit,  without  either 
right  or  shadow  of  right,  may  have  been  re- 
duced to  certainty. 

Thus  it  is  that,  by  the  essential  structure 
of  the  system,  mendacity,  in  the  character  of 
an  instrument  of  oj^tiression,  receives  ample 
licence  and  encouragement.  Truth,  at  the 
same  time,  aiid  on  the  part  of  the  same  person, 
enjoys  no  licence :  mendadty  is  not  simply 
permitted  —  it  is  in  large  quantities,  on  va- 
rious occasion!,  and  in  various  shapes,  com- 
pelled. A  plaintiff  whose  delicacy  should 
ibrink  from  it  would  be  punished  with  the 
loss  of  his  cause.  Not  that,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  his  delicacy  b  likely  to  be 
put  to  the  test.  The  answer  to  this  sort  of 
bill  must  be  the  defendant's  own,  and,  besides 
his  oath,  he  is  made  responsible  for  it  by  his 
signature.  The  bill  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
discourse,  not  of  the  plaintiff,  whose  discourse 
it  purports  to  be,  but  of  his  lawyers :  neither 
swearing  to  it  nor  signing  it,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  he  never  so  much  as  looks 
at  it. 

The  mendacity  thus  bespoken  by  autho- 
rity, forced  into  the  mouth  of  the  suitor  by 
iht  hand  of  power,  may  be  distinguished  into 
two  masses — the  unappropriate,  and  the  ap- 
propriate. 

By  the  unappropriate,  I  mean  that  which 
i*  of  the  same  tenor  or  purport  in  every  indi- 
vidual instance.  This  trash  (besides  that  the 
quantity  of  it  is,  in  comparison  with  the  other, 
oot  very  abundant,)  being  generally  known, 
at  least  by  lawyers,  for  what  it  is,  produces, 
in  the  diaracter  of  a  mass  of  folsehood,  a 
degree  of  mischief  comparatively  inconsider- 
able: no  other  than  what  consists  in  the  ex- 
poung  to  the  eye  of  the  world  the  spectacle 
of  intellectual  debility,  in  conjunction  with 
moral  insensibility,  occupying  the  seats  of 
judicature,  —  the  depraved  taste  which  can 
endure  the  eternal  repetition  of  so  much  use- 
less nonsense, — the  moral  insensibility  which, 
sbeltering  itself  behind  the  plea  of  usage,  is 
content  in  such  sort  to  abuse  its  power,  as  to 
force  one  party  to  write  falsehood,  that  both 
Pvties  may  be  forced  to  pay  for  it. 

By  the  appropriate  mass  of  fidsehood,  I 
loean  those  particular  fidse  allegations  which 
tbe  rules  of  the  court  compel  a  plaintiff  to 
employ  his  law  assistant  to  stuff  and  stain  his 
«ll  with|  on  pain  of  loabg  his  suit. 
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In  the  matter  of  every  bill,  as  before  ob- 
served, there  are  two  distinguishable  parts :  id 
the  one,  tbe  plaintiff  exhibits  his  own  testi- 
mony  in  his  own  behalf;  by  the  other,  he  en- 
deavours to  obtain,  to  extract,  the  testimony 
of  his  adversary  the  defendant.  Aiming  at  the' 
latter  object,  he  is  permitted  to  clothe^  and 
accordingly  does  clothe,  a  correspondent  por-. 
tion  of  the  matter  of  his  bill  in  the  form  of 
questions  or  mterrogations.  So  for,  so  good : 
but  if  this  were  aU,  the  quantity  of  trash 
manufactured  and  sold,  the  quantity  of  profit 
extractable  from  the  manufocture  smd  sale  of 
it,  would  not  be  sufficient.  To  supply  the  de- 
ficiency, a  rule  of  practice  has  been  established*- 
and  it  is  this :  every  uUerrogatory  must  have  d 
charge  to  eupport  it.  What  is  here  meant  by 
the  word  charge  9  An  assertion,  eonunonly 
fisdse,  whereby  the  plaintiff,  applying  to  the 
defendant  for  information  concerning  a  matter 
of  foct  of  which  he  (the  plaintiff)  frequently 
is  altogether  ignorant,  declares  his  knowledge 
of  it.  The  defendant,  for  example,  is  execu^ 
tor  of  the  will  of  a  deceased  testator,  by  which 
a  legacy  has  been  left  to  the  plaintiff.  The 
phuntifi^  knowing  nothing  of  the  state  of  the 
testator's  affiurs,  knows  not  whether,  after 
payment  of  debts,  there  will  be  any  and  what 
pecuniary  matter  left  for  the  payment  of  the 
legacy.  Simply  to  put  the  question  would  b^ 
exhibiting  an  mterrogatory  without  a  charge 
for  the  support  of  it.  To  steer  clear  of  this 
irregularity,  the  draughtsman  turns  td  his 
common-place  book  for  an  inventory  of  the. 
several  shapes  in  which  property  is  capable  of 
exhibiting  itself;  and  without  resorting  to  his 
employer  (a  recourse  which  would  be  alto- 
gether useless,)  speaking  always  in  tbe  per- 
son of  his  principal,  he  gives  a  list  of  all  tbesc( 
modifications,  and  without  more  ado  alleges 
and  asserts  that  the  testator  had  property  iif 
some,  or  if  he  thinks  fit  (for  it  mdces  no  sort 
of  difference)  in  every  one,  or  all,  of  thes^ 
shapes. 

The  same  rule  extends  itself  over  every 
part  of  the  case.  To  obtain  a  true  statement/ 
you  must  begin  with  giving  a  folse  one ;  and 
the  object  of  the  fidse  statement  being  to 
exhaust  the  whole  stock  of  modifications  of 
which  the  fiM:t  in  each  case  is  susceptible,  the 
mass  of  mendacious  matter  must  be  propor- 
tionally voluminous.  The  power  of  the  judge 
b  indefotigably  displayed  in  enforcing  the  ob^ 
servanoe  of  this  inamoral  rule.* 


*  As  everything  has  its  reason  (good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,)  so  has  this :  and  at  fint  glance  it  it 
rather  a  plausible  one.  If,  for  every  question,  a 
charge*-a  correspondent  allegation^  were  not  to 
be  required,  intenogation  miffht  run  riot :  there 
would  be  no  end  to  questiomng:  a  door  would 
remain  open,  and  that  a  boundlian  one,  to  imper- 
tinence. Plausible  thus  far :  but  where  is  the 
real  udlity  at  the  bottom  of  it  ?  What  is  requited/ 
is.  that  to  every  ^estioo  thereshould  beacoarger 
what  is  not  required  in  the  instance  of  any  ehaige^ 
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On  this  occufion  an  option  addresses  itself 
to  the  prudence  of  the  draughtsman — an  op- 
tion to  be  made  between  the  present  interest 
of  his  purse,  and  the  pernument  interest  of  his 
professional  £une.  Of  any  sort  of  deficiency 
in  the  charging  part,  a  natural  result  is  a  cor- 
responding deficiency  in  the  answer  of  the 
defendant — especially  if  the  hct  be  of  the 
number  of  those  which  are  material  to  the 
support  of  the  plaintiff's  claim,  in  which  case 
a  fiiithful  adviser  will  be  alert  in  the  discovery 
of  the  flaw,  and  in  enabling  his  client  to  take 
due  advantage  of  it.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  correspondent  interrogatory  remains  un- 
answered. This  produces  the  necessity  of  an 
amendment  to  tiie  bill;  which  accordingly 
comes  back  to  be  new  tinkered  up  by  the 
same  hand  by  which  the  hole  in  it  had  been 
left  Infirmity  is  the  general  lot  of  human 
nature ;  but  it  is  in  the  practice  of  the  law 
only  that  a  man  may  be  sure  to  gain  by  it. 
Designed  or  undesigned,  it  is  upon  the  head 
of  the  unlearned  that  the  transgressions  of  the 
man  of  learning  are  avenged. 

When,  in  t£is  system  of  procedure,  the 
individual  subjected  to  examination  is  not  a 
party  but  an  extraneous  witness,  we  shall  see 
the  mass  of  interrogative  matter  very  pro- 
perly broken  down  into  distinct  questions,  and 
these  questions  numbered.  Under  the  eyes  of 
the  same  court,  and  in  the  same  cause — hi 
this  initial  stage  of  the  same  individual  cause 
— this  source  of  distinctness,  this  principle  of 
order,  is  uniformly,  and  as  it  were  carefully, 
steered  clear  of:  the  interrogative  part  is  one 
undivided  mass,  the  charging  part  is  another 
undivided  mass,  placed  before  the  interroga- 
tive. If^  the  chaiging  part  being  divided  into 
articles,  the  interrogative  were  divided  into 
a  correspondent  number  of  articles,  a  defici- 
ency in  either  would  too  readily  be  observed ; 
the  licence  to  evasion  on  one  part,  the  demand 
for  amendment  on  the  other,  would  be  too 
unfrequent :  this  must  not  be. 

The  charging  part  is  accordingly  elaborated 
into  one  shapeless  mass,  agreeing  in  that  re- 
spect with  the  sort  of  composition  which  in 
common-law  procedure  we  have  been  viewing 
under  the  name  of  an  affidavit :  differing  only 


is«  that  that  dtarse  shall  be  a  true  one.  What 
follows  ?  That  we  apprdiended.  Impertinence, 
instead  of  being  checked,  Is  doubled.  To  con- 
stitate  a  legal  ground  foreach  question,  pertinent 
or  imperdnen^  it  is  prefaced  by  an  allegation, 
which  allegation,  as  often  as  It  is  false  (which  it 
is  perhaps  still  oftener  than  it  is  true.)  cannot 
possibly  be  of  any  use.  Thus  stands  the  matter 
on  the  ground  of  utQIty ;  particular  utility  with 
reference  to  the  partJciilar  olyect  in  view,  vii. 
^e  obtaininfp  a  just  mund  for  a  decision  to  a 
particular  enect,  by  rediscovery  of  a  particular 
mass  of  truth.  With  a  view  to  the  influence  of 
tills  practice  upon  genenl  probity,  upon  the 
public  disposition  to  veracity,  occaskn  will  occur 
for  noticing  it  in  another  place* 


in  respect  of  the  lio^aee  Ibr  i 
liberty  which,  in  the  case  of  a  bQl,  is  < 
dve  (as  hath  been  seen)  to  the  pn 
and  real  ends  of  judicature ;  in  the  case  of  i 
affidavit,  not  sa 

The  charging  part  is  worked  op  into 
such  mass,  the  interrogative  into  aood 
Not  that  the  nature  of  the  interrogativ«  i 
fers  its  elementary  parts  to  be  quite  so  bm 
tinguishable  as  in  the  other  < 


as,  if  not  a  complete  division,  a  sort  of /Mrf 
is  naturally  formed,  as  often  as  mnj  of  tke 
interrogative  parts  of  speech — the  Mi4ef,tfce 
when,  Uie  where,  the  whether — come  to  be 
repeated.  The  questions,  uid  conaeqaeBtly 
the  propositions  to  which  answers  are  to  ke 
adapted, — these  portions  of  the  < 
though  not  denominated,  though  aot 
bered,  are  in  some  sort  (thon^  thna  iaaufi- 
ciently)  distinguished. 

When  the  established  soorees  of  ddaj  have 
been  exhausted  (delay,  a  misdiief  wbic^  be- 
longs not  to  the  present  work,}  cornea  at 
length  the  defendant's  answer.  Tbe  estft> 
billed  licence  to  mendacity,  having  gives 
birth  to  the  suit — having,  if  the  wmt  be  a 
maid  fide  one,  thus  fulfilled  its  obvioody  in- 
tended purpose — is  now  vrithdrawn :  absi 
a  man  says  in  the  character  of  a  defindmt, 
he  is  made  to  deliver  upon  oath.* 


*  He  cannot,  however,  be  punlsfaed  Ibr  naea- 
dadty,  unless  upon  the  evidence  of  at  last  two 


^  No  decree,  it  Is  said,  can  be  made 
man*s  answer,  upon  the  proof  of  ooe 
(I  Vem.  140.  3  Chanc.  Us.  ISl   1  Yestx.  ^1 
lb  Parker's  Harrison  L  S24.) 

This  Is  as  mudi  as  to  say,  that  a  ooart  sf 
equity  cannot  or  will  not  form  that  sort  of  jadg:. 
ment  which  Is  exercised  every  day  by  a  jmy, 
and  to  which  the  meanest  jury  is  acknowledced 
to  be  in  every  sense  folly  competent ; — aiadf- 
ment  concerning  the  oompatative  truatwurthiaess 
of  the  opposite  testimonies  of  two  depooentL  ^ 
To  what  considerations  are  we  to  impote  da 
self-created  incompetence  on  Uie  pan  of  these 
great  and  learned  personages  ?  is  it  ~ 
theb  own  judgments,  the  mode  of 
are  content  to  jmrsue  Is  completely  ill 
to  the  ends  of  justice  ?— or  b  it.  tnat,  to 
own  consciousness  their  own  minds  are  so  vi. 
tiated  and  enfeebled  by  folse  sdence,  as  to  be 
unfit  for  a  task  for  which  no  unfitness  is  to  be 
found  in  a  oonmany  of  nnleaned  tisdssmiai  f 

Theeflfedaof  this disdahner  are  not 
of  observation. 

1.  In  the  diaracter  of  defendant,  the ^ 

of  one  man.  of  every  man — so  long  as  be  baa 
but  the  testimony  or  one  extraneous  witncsi  to 
oppose  him,  be  that  one  wltncM  who  be  mayr— 
is  absolutely  conclusive:  sodiat,  to  whomaecver 
has  but  one  such  opponent,  die  benefit  of  tii. 
umphant  pegury  Is  made  snrck 

2.  And  what  sort  of  evidence  Is  It.  In  osoya- 
rison  with  whldi  the  most  trustworuiy  evidence 
goes  for  nothing?  A  person  who  is  Interested  by 
the  amount  of  the  wliole  Interest  created  by  the 
whole  value  of  the  cause:  and  this  In  the  judg- 
ment of  those  sages  with  whom  it  Is  a  maxiBa 
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If  the  bill,  the  instrument  exhibited  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  were  broken  down 
into  numbered  articles, — in  that  case,  if  the 
matter  contained  in  the  defendant's  answer 
were  broken  down  in  like  manner,  the  defi- 
ciencies in  it  (if  any  such  were  left)  would  be 
too  clearly  apparent :  of  an  allegation  unan- 
swered, it  would  be  seen,  that  it  had  been  left 
unanswered,  and  thence  virtually  admitted  to 
be  true — of  a  question  unanswered,  it  would 
be  seen  that  it  had  been  left  unanswered,  and 
in  so  fitf  the  obligation  of  furnishing  the  re- 
quisite evidence  left  unfulfilled.  Thu  againis 
what  must  not  be :  for,  besides  that  on  every 
occasion  the  influence  of  light  is  unfavourable 
to  the  health  of  the  professional  sjrstem,  it 
would  not  be  so  easy  as  at  present,  when  the 
first  answer  is  called  in,  to  increase  the  bulk 
of  the  second  answer  by  groundless  excep- 
tiong  (exception  is  the  tedmical  appellative,) 
imputing  deficiencies  to  the  first.     If  charge 
artide  2,  or  interrogatory  article  2,  had,  in 
the  corresponding  article  of  the  answer,  re- 
ceived a  fair  and  mil  reply,  a  degree  of  salutary 
shame  might  be  felt  by  a  draughtsman,  who, 
in  drawing  up  a  paper  of  exceptions,  should  be 
disposed  to  accuse  the  answer  of  insufficiency 
b  relation  to  these  respective  articles.   But, 
when  the  charging  part  of  the  bill  has  been 
digested  into  one  sort  of  confusion,  the  inter- 
rogative part  into  another,  and  the  matter  of 
the  answer  into  a  third,  the  industry  and  in- 
genuity of  the  drawer  of  the  list  of  exceptions 
stands  happily  exempt  from  all  restramt.  Full 
or  scanty,  explicit  or  evasive,  the  answer  is 
(for  anything  that  can  be  seen  clearly  to  the 
contrary)  alike  open  to  exception.    BUI  and 
answer  together  compose  so  thidc  a  wood, 
that  a  band  fide  traveller  may  lose  his  way  in 
it,  and  a  mala  fide  traveller  may,  without  fear 
of  exposure,  make  as  if  he  had  lost  his  way  in 
it :  whatever  be  the  means,  the  professional 
purpose  is  equally  well  fulfilled. 

When  the  thread  of  examination  has  thus 
•t  length  been  spun  on  to  its  end  —  when 
PH>ers  of  exceptions  have  been  followed  by 
™h  answers,  these  answers  by  new  editions 
of  the  bill  with  amendments,  these  amend- 
ments again  by  fresh  answers,  these  answers 
by  fi^sh  exceptions,  these  exceptions  again  by 
fresh  answers,  and  so  on  to  an  end  (if  haply 
the  suit  be  destined  to  have  an  end  J — the  en- 
m  state  of  the  case,  so  fiur  as  depends  upon 
what  the  parties  themselves  know  of  it,  is 
frequently  but  half  exhibited.  To  complete 
^he  picture,  what  is  called  a  cross  bill  is  ne- 
^uvy.  In  the  cross  bill,  as  may  be  imagined 
fr<Mn  the  name,  the  parties  now  change  places: 
the  defendant  takes  upon  himself  the  charac- 
ter of  plaintiff,  and  the  obligation  of  answer- 
that  an  interest,  though  to  a  less  value  than  the 
"™««t  coin  in  currency,  is  sufficient  to  render 
»witnm  inadmissible. 
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ing  questions  is  exchanged  for  ihe  less  irksome 
task  of  putting  them. 

In  this  cross  cause,  as  it  is  called,  veracity 
is  now  required  from  him  upon  whom  in  the 
original  cause  mendacity  had  been  forced :  and 
the  same  judge,  by  whose  well  practised  hand 
mendacity  had  been  planted  in  the  heart  of 
the  suitor,  caUs  for  (can  it  be  said  expects  ?) 
sincerity  as  the  fruit  of  it. 

In  other  respects,  no  fresh  observations 
seem  necessary  on  the  occasion  of  this  sup- 
plemental half  of  a  mercilessly-protracted, 
yet  still  imperfect,  course  of  litigation :  with- 
out any  variation  worth  noticing,  whatever 
has  been  predicated  of  the  original  cause  may 
with  equ^  propriety  be  predicated  of  the  cross 
cause. 

All  this  while  no  other  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  cause  or  causes  (singtdar  or  />Af- 
ral,  which  you  please)  than  the  extraction 
of  the  self-regarding  testimony  on  both  sides. 
There  remains  to  be  collected  (not  to  speak 
of  evidence  of  the  real  or  written  kind)  the 
testimony  of  extraneous  witnesses — of  what- 
ever witnesses  of  this  description  the  indi- 
vidual nature  of  the  case  has  happened  to 
present. 

A  moment's  pause. — In  speaking  of  the  tes- 
timony of  the  self-regarding  kind — the  tes- 
timony of  the  parties  themselves,  as  having 
been  extracted  in  the  course  of  this  process, 
(meaning  the  whole  of  it  extracted,)  I  went 
too  fiir.  What  each  party  has  said  to  his 
own  prejudice  is  now  indeed  looked  upon  as 
proved ;  credit  is  understood  to  be  due  to  it : 
but  whatever,  in  the  character  of  plaintiff, 
either  party  may  have  said  to  his  own  advan- 
tage, is  (as  already  observed)  understood  to 
be  so  much  felsehood,  and  in  that  character 
goes  for  nothing.  If,  then,  of  what  facts  a 
party  happens  to  have  known  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage, any  part  be,  in  the  instance  of  either 
of  them,  capable  of  being  employed  to  the 
advantage  of  him  by  whose  ^course  it  is 
brought  to  view,  it  can  only  be  in  so  fiir  as 
it  is  in  the  character  of  defendant,  that  the 
ingenuity  of  the  draughtsman  has  contrived 
to  make  him  come  out  with  it.  Even  then, 
great  doubts  and  difficulties  seem  to  have  en- 
compassed the  question,  how  fiir  he,  of  whom 
it  is  certain  that  he  has  spoken  truth  in  one 
case,  ou^t  to  be  regarded  as  capable  of  speak* 
ing  truth  in  the  other  case :  and,  for  clearing 
up  these  doubts  and  difficulties,  recourse  has 
been  had,  on  this  as  on  every  other  part  of 
the  field  of  evidence— not  to  the  discern- 
ment  of  the  judge,  judging  from  the  parti- 
cular drcumstances  of  the  individual  case— ^ 
but  to  unbending  rules,  binding  the  judge  in 
each  individual  case  to  disregard  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  before  his  eyes,  in  order 
to  govern  himself  exclusively  by  the  drcum 
stances  of  some  other  case,  of  which  the  dr- 
cumitances  have  never  presented  themselvei^ 
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por  can  erer  be  made  to  present  themselves, 
^  his  view. 

'  Lest  the  road  of  mendacity  should  not  yet 
be  smooth  enough,  and  that  the  professional 
hand,  which  the  suitor  is  forced  to  hire,  may 
have  as  much  to  do  as  possible,— the  change 
of  persons  (that  species  of  fidsehood,  of  whidh, 
besides  the  falsity,  the  mischief  in  other  re- 
spects has  already  been  brought  to  view)  is 
imposed  upon  the  defendant  in  each  cause 
—  upon  him  who,  on  pain  of  punishment  as 
for  peijury,  is  commanded  to  speak  true — 
as  well  as  upon  the  plaintiff,  that  is,  upon 
}ava.  from  whom  (so  long  as  he  continues  to 
speak  in  that  character)  truth  is  neither  ex- 
pected, nor  so  much  as  tolerated.  In  the  case 
of  the  answer,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bill,  — 
the  discourse  ascribed  to  the  party,  having 
the  professional  assistant  for  its  penman — who 
again  speaks  in  his  own  person,  if  in  any 
determinate  person,  at  any  rate  not  in  the 
person  of  the  party, —  the  party  is  thereupon 
required  -to  swear  it,  and  to  sign  it.  In  a 
language  not  his  own — a  language  in  which, 
^om  beginning  to  end,  whatsoever  of  truth 
there  be,  is,  if  not  fiilsified,  at  least  disguised 
imd  travestied  —  in  a  language  not  his  own, 
by  a  person  he  knows  not  who  (for  between 
^e  party  and  the  draughtsman  there  is  never 
fuiy  sort  of  contact,  the  attorney  being  the 
piedium  of  communication,)  he  reads  or  does 
not  read,  hears  read  or  does  not  hear  read, 
hears  read  correctly  or  incorrectly,  intelli- 
^bly  or  not  intelligibly,  what  he  swears  and 
signs.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  bur- 
then of  legal  responsibility  is  too  conspicuous 
99d  too  rormidable  not  to  have  made  some 
impression -^not  to  have  produced  the  effect 
pf  a  check,  as  to  such  of  the  facts  to  which 
\a  the  nature  of  the  case  it  ma^  have  appeared 
applicable, — in  the  burthen  of  moral  responsi- 
bility, if  so  it  happens  that  he  has  any  feeling 
pf  it  at  all,  he  is  but  too  apt  to  feel,  not  so 
inuch  a  yoke  itself,  as  the  ihadow  of  a  yoke. 

We  come  now,  however,  to  the  mode  in 
use,  in  this  species  of  procedure,  for  obtaining 
the  testimony  of  extraneous  witnesses :  and 
now  the  mode  employed  is  as  different  as  if 
they  were  animals  of  another  species,  or  in- 
liabitants  of  another  world. 

Interested  allegation,  and  thence  sponta^ 
neous  exhibition,  being  now  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,— what  evidence  is  to  be  received  from 
this  source  fells  to  be  extracted:  and  the 
ei(traction  is  performed  in  the  mode  already 
brought  to  view  under  the  name  of  the  Ro- 
man (or  say  Romanigenous)  mode :  under^* 
stand  always  a  bad  modification  of  that  bad 
|node. 

Of  the  Roman  procedure  on  this  head,  con- 
sidered on  the  footing  on  which  it  stands  in 
general,  the  defective  points  in  this  respect 
have  been  already  brought  to  view :  —  cross- 
examination  by  the  adverse  party,  none ;  to 


the  gap  lef);  by  that  deficiency,  no  i 
supplement ;  on  each  side,  s<^  interrogiMr 
the  judge — on  whose  part,  not  so  much  ■•  m 
point  of  appropriate-  informatioiL,  mack  ks 
in  point  of  zeal,  can  way  degree  of  aptitade 
approaching  to  that  of  the  party  be  reasoe- 
ably  expected. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  tlie  operator 
on  this  occasion  is  at  any  rate  a  persoo  hev- 
ing  the  official  name,  the  power,  the  digak^, 
of  a  judge —  beholding  as  such  the  eyes  of  tke 
public  pointed  at  his  proceeding,  cnrioos  to 
spy  whatever  may  be  to  be  8|Hed  throag^  t^ 
crevices  of  his  doset  door ;  nor  does  tUs  door, 
against  whomsoever  else  it  ooay  be  ahnt,  re- 
fuse admittance  to  his  official  assistaBt  sad 
subordinate — his  secretary — by  wkataoenr 
name  denominated. 

In  the  English  mode  (rniderstand  almyi 
the  mode  whidi  claims  to  itself  the  exdasfe 
praise  of  having  equity  for  its  guide,)  ao  se- 
cretary— not  so  much  as  a  judge — do  person 
who  he^n  the  name,  the  dignity,  or  oa  say 
other  occasion  whatsoever  exercises  the  fine- 
tion,  of  a  judge.  On  this  important  oreasifle 
— the  only  sort  of  occasion  which,  were  the 
legislator  to  perform  his  part,  eould  ever 
occur  to  call  into  exercise  die  fiumlties  of  a 

1'udge, — his  function  is  exercised  by  nobody 
:now8  what  deputy,  clerk,  or  derk's-deputy 
— an  unknown  and  nameless  underbid  who 
neither  in  reputation  nor  in  any  other  respect 
has  anything  to  fun  by  good  desert — aaythinf 
to  lose  (corruption  or  other  such  palpable  oi- 
minality  excepted)  by  ill  desert ;  uid  who, 
on  each  occasion,  has  but  one  interest  in  the 
business,  which  is  to  get  through  it  in  ai 
speedy,  and  consequentiiy  in  as  imperftct,  a 
way  as  possible. 

The  person  who  on  this  oecasioB  fiDs  the 
place  that,  if  filled  by  anybody,  ought  to  be 
filled  by  a  judge, — this  person  being  coao- 
dered  as  an  automaton,  is  not  considered  as 
possessed  of  the  smallest  partide  of  disav- 
tionary  power;  but  redting,  as  a  parrot  anght 
redte,  such  questions  as  on  each  ade  have 
been  put  into  his  hands,  receives  soch  an- 
swers as  the  witness  Uiinks  fit  to  give  to  thcai : 
to  subtract  a  word,  to  add  a  word,  to  change 
a  word,  all  these  operations  are  alike  superior 
to  his  province.  One  opening  indeed  there  ■ 
to  further  information,  and  that  not  Attgt- 
able  (it  must  be  confessed)  with  any  d^ 
dency  in  point  of  amplitude :  the  mtsfivtoae 
is,  that  it  lies  aU  of  it  on  one  side.  Do  yoo 
know  anything  further  that  may  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  pkuntiff  ?  says  the  eondo&ig 
artide  in  the  paper  of  interrogatories  deh- 
vered  on  the  i»rt  of  the  plaintifil  Do  yoo 
know  anything  that  may  be  of  advantage  to 
the  defendant  ?  says  a  corresponding  article 
in  the  paper  delivered  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant.  Having  no  one  be^fore  him  that 
either  knows  a  syllable^  or  carts  a  strav^ 
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about  the  matter — seeing  no  one  before  him, 
of  whom  it  is  possible  for  him  to  stand  in 
any  ^nd  of  awe, — the  witness  remembers  on 
etuA.  side  as  much  or  as  tittle  as  he  pleases. 
Fear  of  consequences  may  prevent  him  frpm 
telling  any  falsehood  for  which  he  sees  rea- 
son to  apprehend  detection  and  punishment 
from  other  sources ;  but  for  the  utterance  of 
any  truth  which  in  his  view  may  appear  preg- 
nant with  anything  unfavourable  to  the  side 
-which  his  inclinations  have  espoused,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  whole  system  put  together 
that  can  afford  him  the  slightest  motive. 

In  the  situation  of  the  clerk  who  on  this 
occasion  acts  the  part  of  a  sort  of  shadow  of 
a  judge,  what  can  be  supposed  to  be  his  in- 
clinations or  endeavours  from  the  opening  of 
the  business  to  the  conclusion  of  it?  To  get 
it  out  of  his  hands,  and  put  an  end  to  his  la- 
hour — his  obscure  and  thankless  and  in  every 
shape  unpro6table  labour,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble ; — to  get  some  sort  of  answer  to  each  and 
every  interrogatory, — if  such  be  understood 
to  be  his  duty,  i.  e.  the  task,  for  a  failure  in 
which  he  might  he  in  danger  of  being  pu- 
lUBhed:  to  get  an  answer;  but  whether  true 
or  fidse,  complete  or  incomplete,  distmct  or 
indistinct,  intelligible  or  unintelligible,  why 
should  he  care? 

On  this  footing  is  this  principal  part  of 
the  judicial  function  exercised  in  that  court 
(the  Court  of  Chancery)  by  which  by  fiir  the 
greatest  part  of  the  business  called  equity 
business  is  performed ;  that  is  to  say,  when 
the  examination  is  perifbrmed  in  the  district 
of  the  metropolis,  being  that  district  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  this  sort  of  business  is 
performed.  This  accordingly  is  what  may  be 
termed  the  ordinary  mode. 

In  the  same  court,  what  may  be  termed 
the  extraordinary  mode,  the  mode  less  in  use, 
and  at  any  rate  employed  only  as  a  make- 
shift, may  be  pronounced  somewhat  less  im- 
perfect. Where  the  scene  of  the  examination 
lies  elsewhere  than  wHhin  the  district  of  the 
metropolis, — on  the  occasion  of  each  cause,  a 
commission  is  granted  to  four  persons,  com- 
monly attorneys,  two  of  them  recommended 
on  each  side.  The  court  of  justice  is  a  room 
in  some  public  house :  and  there  it  is,  that, 
under  the  obligation — the  anxiously  enforced 
obligation  of  secrecy,  the  witnesses  are 
brought  together.  Compared  with  the  open 
mode  by  examination  and  cross-examination 
in  a  pubUc  court  of  justice,  with  or  without 
a  jury,  this  mode  will  be  seen  to  be  imper- 
fect ;  though  what  particular  quarter  may  be 
the  seat  of  the  imperfiection  may  not  be  quite 
so  easy  to  pronounce.   These  commissioners, 

to  what  kno>vn  class  are  their  function  and 

their  station  to  be  referred?  Are  they  judges, 
mere  judges,  and  nothing  more?  Then  comes 
the  deficiency  in  respect  of  appropriate  in- 
formatknv  and  adequate  interest  and  stimulus 


to  exertion,  as  before.  Are  they  mere  agents 
of  the  parties  by  whom  they  are  respectively 
nominated  and  paid?  In  this  way  of  viewing 
the  matter,  we  behold  a  judicature  without 
a  judge.  The  official  experience,  the  habitual 
sense  of  dignity,  the  consequent  solicitude  in 
respect  of  reputation, — these  endowments, 
so  naturally  attached  to  the  station  of  the 
permanent  judge,  are  not  reasonably  to  be 
looked  for  on  the  part  of  these  ephemeral 
judges.  On  the  other  hand,  more  or  less  of 
partiality  towards  the  interests  of  the  parties 
to  whom  they  are  respectively  indebted  for 
their  appointment,  and  on  that  account  a  pro- 
portionable degree  of  zeal  and  acuteness  in 
the  conduct  of  the  examination  (which  by 
this  means  wears  in  a  certain  degree  the 
complexion  of  the  reciprocal  process  of  exa- 
mination and  cross-examination,)  may  not 
unreasonably  be  expected.  But  Uieir  zeal,  if 
any  such  emotion  he  felt,  has  not,  unless  by 
accident,  been  excited  or  sharpened  by  any 
personal  intercourse  with  the  immediate 
agents  of  the  parties,  much  less  with  the 
parties  themselves:  and,  as  to  information 
with  regard  to  fisicts,  if  the^  possess  any  be- 
yond what  the  interrogatories  themselves  in 
their  naked  and  unexplained  state  afford,  it 
is  again  a  matter  of  accident;  and,  if  the 
supposition  be  realized,  the  information  and 
function  of  the  agents,  the  attorneys,  of  the 
parties,  is  communicated  to  these  amphibious 
functionaries. 

The  only  source  of  information  they  are 
sure  to  posMss,  consists  of  the  above-men- 
tioned sets  of  interrogatories,  exhibited  one 
on  each,  or  perhaps  only  on  one,  side.  These 
interrogatories  must,  by  the  rules  of  the 
court,  have  received  the  signature  of  an  ad- 
vocate, having  been  drawn  up  either  by  the 
advocate  himself  from  a  paper  of  instructions 
given  to  him  by  his  dient  the  attorney,  or  by 
the  attorney  himsell  Drawn  by  whomsoever 
they  may,  they  are  necessarily  presented  uno 
fiatu  to  the  commissioners,  to  whom,  in  their 
character  of  judges  or  agents  of  the  parties, 
they  are  to  serve  in  the  character  of  instruc- 
tions. Comparing  the  situation  of  these  de- 
puties with  that  of  the  parties,  it  is  obvious 
how  indifferently  qualified  they  will  be  for 
the  putting  of  such  questions  as  neither  have 
been  nor  can  have  been  comprised  in  the 
paper  of  interrogatories, — fi'esh  questions 
arising  in  unUmited  number  and  variety  out 
of  the  unforeseeable  answers  to  immediately 
preceding  questions.  Thus,  in  the  respect  in 
question,  stands  this  modification  of  the  re- 
gular mode,  when  compared  with  the  sum- 
mary mode,  in  which  the  mutual  presence  of 
the  parties  forms  the  essential  and  charac- 
teristic feature.  Compared  indeed  with  the 
mode  observed  in  trial  by  jury,  in  which  the 
presence  of  advocates,  coupled  with  the  ab- 
sence or  at  least  the  inaction  of  the  parties^ 
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is  an  inseparable  drcumstance, — ^the  disparity 
in  this  respect  may  not  be  so  great.  If,  when 
transmitted  to  the  commissioners,  the  paper 
pf  interrogatories  be  accompanied  by  a  paper 
pf  instructions  as  full  as  that  which,  under 
the  name  of  a  brief,  has  on  the  occasion  of  a 
trial  by  jury  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
advocate, — it  follows  that  (excepting  the  oc- 
casional faculty  of  vit>d  voce  communication 
with  the  attorney  at  the  time  of  the  trial) 
between  the  situation  and  means  of  informa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  advocate  so  called, 
and  those  of  the  commissioner  thus  qualified 
for  exercising  the  function  of  an  advocate, 
there  is  no  very  striking  difference. 

What  might  seem  extraordinary  enough 
(if  in  the  practice  of  English  jurisdiction  any 
exemplification  of  inconsistency  or  of  esta- 
blished contempt  for  the  known  ends  of  jus- 
tice could  appear  extraordinary)  is,  that  the 
comparative  incongruity  of  this  equity  mode 
of  receiving  and  extracting  extraneous  testi- 
mony is  by  no  description  of  persons  so  ex- 
plicitly and  habitually  recognised  as  by  the 
very  persons  under  whose  authority  it  is  so 
regularly  pursued.  In  ordinary  cases  indeed, 
in  by  far  tbe  greater  number  of  causes,  this 
wretchedly  adapted  mode  of  investigation  is 
suffered  to  take  its  course.  Yet  sometimes 
it  does  happen,  that  the  least  defective  of  the 
existing  modes  of  extraction — the  jury-trial 
mode,  by  examination  and  cross-examination, 
is  looked  upon  as  worth  being  employed; 
and  in  this  case,  trial  by  jury  is  the  resource. 
The  Chancellor  knowing,  and,  by  expression 
stronger  than  any  words,  confessing  and  pro- 
claiming, that  the  only  mode  which  he  is  in 
the  constant  habit  of  employing  for  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  is  a  bad  one,  sends  the  cause 
(that  is  to  say,  this  part  of  it)  to  another  tri- 
bunal, the  habits  of  which  are  less  aberrant 
from  the  ends  of  justice.  The  practice  is  so 
familiar  as  to  have  acquired  an  appropriate 
technical  name:  it  is  called  directing  em  issue. 

The  whole  character  and  complexion  of 
English  judicature  would  be  belied,  if  on 
this  occasion  as  weU  as  so  many  others,  the 
professional  fondness  ibr  mendacity  were  not 
indulged  with  its  gratification.  The  opera- 
tion belonging  to  the  head  of  Procedure,  the 
details  of  it  belong  not  to  this  place.  How 
the  parties  are  forced,  or  one  of  them,  to  say 
a  wager  has  been  laid  between  them,  though 
it  is  no  such  thing — a  wager,  as  to  whether 
the  fact  in  question  happened  or  no;  how 
one  of  them  is  made  to  bring  an  action  for 
the  money  pretended  to  be  at  stake  on  the 
pretended  wager,  saying  that  it  has  been  won 
by  him,  for  that  the  &ct  happened  as  he 
said — whidi  the  other  on  his  part  denies; 
bow  the  connexion  is  made  put  between  the 
sham  demand  and  the  real  object  of  inquiry ; 
|iow  the  court,  in  consideration  of  its  self- 
preated  incapacity  of  conducting  the  inquiry 


in  any  tolerably  good  mode,  finds  itsrif  t 
the  manu&ctured  necessity  of  sending  tke 
cause  to  another  court,  which  has  not  pee- 
duded  itself  from  the  use  of  a  less  imperiect 
mode ;  how  and  in  what  proportioo  the  de- 
lay, vexation,  and  expense,  of  a  suit  mt  lav 
b  by  this  ingenious  husbandry  grafted  ufon 
the  stock  of  a  suit  in  equity; — these  are 
subjects,  the  exhibition  of  which  will  fiod  a 
more  apposite  plaee  under  the  head  o£  Pro- 
cedure. 

The  storehouse  of  inconnstency  is  not  jet 
exhausted.  The  oognixance  of  a  court  at 
equity,  how  ill-defined  soever  its  limits  any 
be  in  other  respects,  is  at  any  rate  confiaed 
to  questions  of  property.  Among  the  laigest 
masses  of  property  apt  to  come  thus  in  ques- 
tion— among  those  which  give  rise  to  the 
greatest  number  of  causes  cognizable  fay  a 
tribunal  thus  denominated — maybereduw- 
ed  the  estates  of  bankrupts.  Claims  to  tbe 
amount  of  a  million  or  more  have  come  that 
to  be  disposed  of  on  the  occasion  of  the  baak« 
ruptcy  of  a  single  house.*  In  cases  of  this 
sort,  though  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the 
claim  from  being  preferred  by  the  sort  of  suit 
above  described  under  the  nancie  of  a  bill,  it 
is  much  more  common  for  it  to  be  prelerred 
by  a  different  sort  of  suit,  called  a  petitiotLf 
In  this  case,  again,  the  mode  of  inquiry  is  al- 
together different.  To  avoid  the  only  natural, 
and  (when  practicable  virithout  preponderHrt 
collateral  inconvenience)  the  only  just  and 
rational  mode,  the  same  scrupulous  and  un- 
varying care  is  taken  in  thb  case  as  in  all 
others.  But  neither  is  the  mode  pursued  in 
all  other  cases  by  the  same  tribunal,  less  ooa»- 
pletely  relinquished.  The  mode  now  pursued 
is  exactly  the  mode  already  described  as  the 
worst  of  all  modes — as  the  one  exclusively 
pursued  by  the  conmion-law  courts  on  the 
occasion  of  every  inquiry  in  whidi  no  jury 
bears  a  part :  —  I  mean  the  affidavit  mode. 

Here,  as  at  common  law,  the  sub^itutioB 
of  a  less  searching  to  a  more  searching  mo4^ 


*  Gibson  and  Johnson. 

■f-  Petition  is  the  name  given  to  the  Inxtmmeat 
by  which,  in  cases  of  bankruptcy,  claims  tie 
preferred  to  the  Lord  Chancdlor  sitting  in  s 
judicial  capacity  superordinate  to  that  of  the 
commissioners  of  bankruptcy,  before  whan  the 
business  is  transacted  in  the  fint  instance.  To 
this  species  of  judicature^  in  scientific  strictocM 
the  term  equity  is  said  not  to  extoid  itidf :  it 
is  as  Lord  High  Chancellor  that  this  great  ma- 
gistrate sits,  and  not  as  judge  of  a  court  of  eqoi^. 
Accordingly,  in  this  branch  of  judicatuie,  the 
other  hien  court  of  equity,  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer, when  sitting  in  its  equitable  capacity,  dees 
not  participate.  —  [The  judicature  in  banboptcy 
has  experienced  considerable  alteration  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Bankruptcy  Gcmrt,  in  teraw  of 
Lord  Biouffham*s  Act.  1  &  2  WiL  IT.  cspi  tf. 
See  the  author's  remarks  on  the  measure^  m  the 
pamphlet  called  *'Lord  Brougham  Dispkyed,*^ 
VoLV.p.649.-i2rf.]       ^^ 
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of  acratiny,  is  sufficient  to  g:ive  admissibUity 
»nd  credit  to  the  most  decidedly  inadmissible 
and  incredible  species  of  testimony.  On  this 
occasion  as  on  that,  the  too-hastUy  adopted 
dictate  of  inconsiderate  caution,  nemo  debet 
esse  testis  in  proprid  causd,  is  adopted,  with 
no  other  change  than  that  of  a  single  word — 
the  change  of  nemo  into  oiram.  Call  yourself 
I^aintiff,  your  testimony  goes  for  nothing :  — 
call  yourself  petitioner,  it  is  as  good  as  any- 
body's,* 

Compared  with  procedure  by  bill,  proce- 
dure in  this  way  by  petition  may  be,  not  al- 
together without  propriety  (as  in  practice  it 
sometimes  is,)  styled  ntmmarp:  for  the  pace 
of  an  ox,  how  slow  soever  when  compared 
'With  that  of  a  greyhound,  is  swift  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  tortoise.  But  it  would 
bare  been  profimation,  as  well  as  confusion, 
to  have  degraded  the  only  mode  of  inquiry 
dictated  by  nature,  and  honestly  subservient 
to  the  ^nds  of  truth  and  justice,  by  confound- 
ing it  with  any  modification  of  that&ctitious 
mode,  which  has  so  evidently  had  an  end  of 
a  widely  different  description  for  its  result, 
not  to  speak  of  its  final  cause. 

The  Roman  mode  of  collecting  evidence 
famishes  a  source  of  complication  and  misde- 
ctsion  from  which  the  English  mode  is  happily 
exempt.  In  the  English  mode  there  is  no  me- 
ditim  between  existence  and  non-existence:  a 
proposed  witness  is  either  heard  or  not  heard ; 
his  testimony  is  either  delivered  or  not  de- 
livered: delivered,  it  exists,  and  it  has  its 
effect,  if  not  with  reference  to  all  persons  in 
general,  at  any  rate  with  reference  to  all  those 
who  are  parties  in  the  cause. 

In  the  Roman  mode,  the  same  testimony  is 
susceptible  of  as  many  modes  of  imperfect  ex- 
istence, as  the  cause  has  parties :  existing  as 
to  Titius,  it  may  be  non-existing  as  to  Sem- 
pronius,  and  so  on,  in  relation  to  as  many 
pmnts  as  there  may  happen  to  be  found  in  the 
juridical  eompass. 

A  mass  of  ready-written  evidence  is  con- 
structed, constructed  in  private,  in  the  secret 
workshop  of  the  patent  manu&cturer,  the 
judge. .  Thus  constructed,  it  becomes  an 
instrument  that  may  be  let  out  to  anybody, 
refused  to  anybodv :  it  may  be  applied  to  use 
at  the  instance  of  one  person,  refused  to  be 
applied  to  use  at  the  instance  of  another. 

Two  plaintiffs :  one  of  them  has  delivered 
assertions  concerning  the  existence  of  certain 


*  Some  years  ago,  in  the  House  of  Lords  (no 
matter  on  what  occasion)  an  advocate  (such 
being  the  exigency  of  his  case)  was  inveighing 
a^nst  the  monstrous  absurdity,  the  notorious 
iiyustice,  the  immoral  tendency,  of  allowing  a 
pHTty  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  bis  own  cause. 
The  answer  was  a  simple,  but  at  least,  in  the  cha- 
racter  of  an  arffumenium  ad  honMiem^  a  pretty 
decisive  one : — ^^  In  a  court  in  which  you  are 
rvery  day  sitting,  it  is  every  day*s  practice.** 


matters  of  fact — assertions  capable  in  their 
own  nature  of  being  employed  in  the  charac- 
ter of  evidence.  This  testimony  (so,  for  ar- 
gument's sake,  let  it  be  called,)  shall  it  be 
employed,  or  not  ?  admitted,  or  not  admitted  ? 
read  (to  employ  the  word  in  common  use,)  or 
not  read?  It  may  be  read  at  the  instance  of 
that  one  of  the  plaintifis  whose  testimony  it 
is  not — not  read  at  the  instance  of  the  other. 
Being  read,  no  matter  at  whose  instance,  it 
may  be  allowed  to  operate  in  &vour  of  (or, 
as  the  phrase  is,  for)  the  one,  not  allowed 
to  operate  in  fitvour  of  the  other :  operate  to 
the  prejudice  of  (or,  as  the  phrase  is,  against) 
the  one,  not  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
other. 

Add  now  a  defendant  (or,  for  dispatch,  say 
two  defendants,)  to  match  with  the  two  plain- 
tiffs. The  testimony  of  the  plaintiff  in  ques- 
tion may  be  read  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the 
two  defendants,  not  read  at  the  instance  of 
the  other :  it  may  be  admitted  to  operate  in 
fiivour  of  the  one,  not  operate  in  fiivour  of  the 
other :  operate  against  the  one,  not  operate 
against  the  other. 

Discard  now  the  two  plaintiffs :  and  let  the 
testimony  in  question  be  that  of  one  of  the 
two  defendants.  The  deposition  may  be  al- 
lowed to  be  read  at  the  mstance  of  the  de- 
ponent, not  allowed  to  be  read  at  the  instance 
of  the  non-deponent  :t  or  (what  will  be  apt 
to  appear  more  natural,  because  less  danger- 
ous) read  at  the  instance  of  the  non-deponent, 
not  read  at  the  instance  of  the  deponent. 
Being  read,  it  may  be  suffered  or  not  suffered 
to  operate  for  the  deponent,  suffered  or  not 
suffered  to  operate  against  him :  and  again, 
suffered  or  not  suffered  to  operate  for  the  non- 
deponent,  suffered  or  not  suffered  to  operate 
to  his  prejudice. 

To  reduce  to  its  minimum  the  burthen  of 
this  disastrous  arithmetic,  two  has  been  taken 
as  the  smallest  multiplier :  two,  the  number 
of  the  sides  of  a  cause,  increases  the  multi- 
plier to  four ;  those  other  points,  at  whose 
instance,  for  whonty  against  whom,  swell  it  to 
twelve.  But  the  number  of  parties  in  a  case 
may,  on  either,  or  each  side,  be  half-a-dozen 
— it  may  be  half  a  score  —  an  entire  dozen, 
or  an  entire  score — a  hundred,  any  number 
of  hundreds  :  a  number  amounting  to  divers 
hundreds  may  not  improbably  have  been  ex- 
emplified in  practice.  Take  a  parcel  of  cre- 
ditors on  one  side,  a  parcel  of  legatees  on  the 


f  Exemplified  at  common  law,  tn  ermdnaU,*^ 

•  The  deposition  of  a  prisoner  may  also  be 
read  at  the  mstance  of  a  prosecutor,  though  the 
contents  of  the  deposition  will  not  be  evidence 
against  a  co-prisoner,  but  only  against  the  pri- 
soner who  made  the  deposition.  1  PhiL  £v. 
108.  In  Scotland,  where  the  prisoner*s  declara- 
tion is  almost  invariably  evidence  against  him 
(see  above,  p.  404,  note)  the  same  distinction  i^ 
adopted.— £<t 
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other,  it  will  be  evident  that  on  neither  side 
has  the  number  any  certab  limits.  Thus  it 
is  that  the  number  of  changes  that  are  capable 
of  being  rung,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
read^  or  not  read?  is  plainly  infinite.  The 
number  of  folio  volumes  capable  of  being 
filled  with  discussions  on  the  subject  of  these 
changes,  is  alike  infinite. 

The  courts  which  have  given  admission  to 
the  distinctions  pregnant  with  these  changes 
and  these  discussions — the  courts  which  have 
sowed  the  seeds  of  all  this  science  —  are  the 
courts,  which  by  the  courtesy  of  England, 
have  been  complimented  with  the  title  of 
courts  of  equity. 

Of  all  these  possible  distinctions,  the  num- 
ber of  those  which  have  actually  presented 
themselves  to  notice,  and  called  forth  deci- 
sions, and  those  decisions  ripened  into  rules, 
is  as  yet  extremely  small :  but,  as  yet,  equity 
is  but  in  her  cradle. 

Will  reason  be  referred  to,  as  the  power  by 
which  the  number  of  these  distinctions  either 
has  been,  or  is  capable  of  being,  limited? 
Reason  rejects  them  in  the  lump.  If  that 
power  by  which  the  existing  ones  have  been 
fixed  (supposing  any  to  have  been  fixed)  be 
reason,  no  other  number  but  may  equally  be 
fixed  by  the  virtue  of  the  same  cause. 

That  the  testimony  of  one  defendant,  whe- 
ther it  be  in  the  shape  of  an  answer  or  in  the 
shape  of  a  deposition,  cannot  be  read  for  or 
against  another  defendant  without  special 
order,  seems  tolerably  well  fixed.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  the  words  special  order,  a  mystery 
is  inclosed.  The  application  by  whidi  the 
special  order  is  called  forth,  —  is  it  acceded 
to,  as  the  phrase  is,  of  course — that  is,  with- 
out being  subject  to  contestation  ?  In  some 
of  the  instances  where  evidence  is  not  ad- 
mitted but  upon  special  order,  the  affirmative 
is  the  case  in  every  day's  practice.  Special 
order,  in  that  case,  means  nothing  but  a  pre- 
tence for  that  for  which,  to  a  hand  clothed 
with  adequate  power,  any  pretence  serves ; 
viz.  extracting  fees.  In  this  case,  if  the  order 
be  understood  to  be  preceded  by  reflection, 
the  money  extracted  on  the  occasion  is  ex- 
tracted on  fiidse  pretences;  for  wherever  the 
application  (whether  called  motion  or  petition) 
is  acceded  to  of  course,  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  are  never  so  much  as  presented  to 
the  conception  of  the  judge.  Excepting  al- 
ways  the  part  that  consists  in  the  eating  of 
the  fees,  a  wooden  judge  would  be  as  com- 
petent to  the  business  as  the  living  one. 

In  the  particular  case  in  question,  do  the 
words  special  order  imply  fiunilty  of  contesta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  adversary,  and  conse- 
quently the  exercise  of  the  fiiculties  of  hear- 
ing and  reflection  on  the  part  of  the  judge  ? 
If  yes,  the  special  order  may  in  each  instance 
be  governed  and  modified  by  the  speciid  dr- 
cujnstances  of  the  case :  and  then,  at  the  door 


thrown  open  by  these  special  csrcnnMtaiiai, 
in  comes  the  goddess  of  Equity,  witb  her  ta- 
finity,  her  inoomprehenstliility,  and  all  Wr 
other  attributes,  and  with  a  pile  composed  of 
an  infinite  number  of  volumes  for  ber  tkroae. 

From  anything  that  has  been  said  it  i 
not  be  concluded  that  the  ears  of  tke  [ 
pal  judges  in  the  equity  courts  are  inezionbiy 
shut  against  all  vivd  voce  evidence.  They 
are  still  open  to  receive  it,  in  certain  cases; 
and  these  cases  are  those  in  which  it  is  of  aa 
use. 

Proof  of  the  authenticity  of  a  deed  Is  oa 
one  supposition,  tad  one  suppositioa  only,  of 
any  use ;  viz.  that  it  may  have  been  fishrU 
cated  or  fidsified  in  the  way  of  forgery.  Is 
forgery  suspected  ?  In  this  case,  indeed,  tiM 
proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  deed  is  of  real 
use ;  provided  always  that  cross  fTamiBatioa 
and  counter-evidence  be  allowed.  On  every 
other  supposition,  and  setting  aside  this  coa- 
dition,  it  is  a  vain  formulary —  an  oprratioa 
without  use. 

In  how  many  instances  out  of  ten  IlioiisaBd 
is  any  suspicion,  real  or  pretended,  of  fiorgcry, 
manifested  ?  If  in  ten,  the  proportion  secsa 
a  large  one. 

In  every  other  case  —  at  least  every  odMr 
contested  case  —  the  probabiUty  seems  to  be, 
that,  on  one  account  or  another,  ond  vaer 
examination  will  be  of  use. 

The  result  is,  that  this  roost  efficient  mode 
of  scrutiny  is,  among  the  votaries  of  equity, 
reserved,  as  it  were,  with  care,  for  the  only 
dass  of  cases  in  which  it  u  of  no  use. 

Of  the  myriads  of  instances  in  whidi  it  km 
been  employed,  perhaps  not  a  single  one  is  to 
be  found  in  which  it  ever  was  of  use.  In  the 
chancellor's  court  of  equity,  does  a  i 
of  this  kind  present  itself?  Whatever  x 
testation  may  arise,  it  is  not  the  rhancelkr 
that  will  hear  it :  no ;  he  will  send  it  to  be 
tried  before  a  jury — he  will  direct  an  isscK. 

The  collection  of  this  part  of  the  evidenoe 
in  a  mode  thus  comparatively  undilatory,  an- 
expensive,  un  vexatious — does  it  then  beloag 
to  the  list  of  grievances?  No,  surely:  oo 
otherwise  than  in  as  fiir  as  it  stands  pared  of 
the  processes  of  that  immense  manufactory  of 
expense,  vexation,  and  delay,  of  which  the 
existence  is  one  continued  and  prodigiooi 
grievance.  The  fiuilt  belongs  not  to  the  bead 
of  absolute  Biults,  but  to  the  head  of  incoo- 
sistendes — not  in  the  giving  this  best  mode 
of  scrutiny  to  these  cases,  but  in  the  refusal 
put  upon  it  in  all  other  cases.  * 

*  In  one  other  case  I  find  an  instance  of  so 
examination  viv  voce  in  court,  vis.  that  befiore 
the  prindpal  equity  judge.  It  is  where  tvo  or 
more  affidavits,  chaii^^  with  being  contradic- 
tory, have  been  exhibited  by  the  same  person.— 
Wvat*s  Practical  Register,  p.  10. 

What  seems  evident  enough  is,  that  had  dit 
two  supposed  contradictory  ^tepositioas  been  the 
depositions  of  diflfbrent  penoos,  the  denumd  Ck 
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i  If,  following  the  trmck  of  hit  predecessors, 

\  it  'were  possible  (which  it  is  not)  for  an  Eng. 
Ush  jadge  to  do  wrong,  the  narrow  set  of 
instances  in  which  they  have  done  right 
would  only  serve  to  render  their  conduct  the 
more  inexcusable.  The  result  of  it  is,  that 
they  hare  known  what  is  right — that  they 
hmve  had  power  to  do  what  is  right  —  but 
that  they  hare  not  thought  fit  to  exercise  H. 
In  the  accounts  which  are  giren  by  prac- 
tical writers,  of  the  mode  of  collecting  the 
evidence,  as  practised  under  the  authority  of 
a  court  of  equity,  the  word  ero$»-examinatio* 
every  now  and  then  presents  itself.  But,  be- 
tween the  operation  here  spoken  of,  and  the 
operation  spoken  of  under  the  same  name  on 
the  occasion  of  the  inquiry  called  a  trial,  as 
carried  on  in  a  court  of  law,  there  is  a  very 
material  difference.  In  the  common-law  ope- 
ration thus  denominated,  the  examination  is 
performed  by  the  advocate  of  the  party,  t.  e. 
of  the  party  opposite  to  him  by  whom  the 
witness  has  been  examined  in  the  first  in- 
stance :  and,  the  answers  given  on  that  oc- 
casion being  already  known,  the  questions 
put  in  the  way  of  cross-examination  have  the 
laculty  of  grounding  themselves  on  any  of 
those  answers;  as  well  as  each  successive 
cross-question  (if  so  it  may  be  called,)  on  the 
answers  given  to  the  several  cross-questions 
that  have  preceded  it.  Under  the  cross-exa- 
noinaCion  of  the  Romanists,*  no  such  fiunilty 
is  possessed.  The  exhibition  of  that  set  of 
interrogatories  which  is  furnished  to  the  ex- 
aminer by  the  party  by  whom  alone,  or  by 
whom  in  the  first  place,  the  testimony  of  the 
examinee  was  called  for,  is  called  simply  the 


auch  explanation  would  have  been  at  least  as 
great :  so  also  in  case  of  the  like  contradiction 
between  two  extraneous  witnesses,  both  denosing 
In  whispers  to  an  examining  clerk :  so  auo  be- 
tween one  such  witness,  and  defendant,  in  and  by 
his  answer  t  so.  in  a  word,  in  case  of  any  other 
contradiction  wnatsoever. 

But  in  the  particular  case  in  question,  bv  some 
strange  accident,  in  a  fit  of  insanity  or  inebriety, 
a  diancellor  happened  to  be  in  a  humour  to  find 
out  the  truth—to  find  out  the  truth  by  the  force 
of  his  own  faculties,  without  sending  it  to  be 
found  out  by  a  ju^,  in  the  course  and  by  means 
of  a  suit  instituted  on  purpose. 

One  other  instance  is  upon  record,  of  a  person 
examined  in  court  upon  a  different  ground :  but 
the  case  is  too  extraordinary  to  be  worth  insisting 
on.— 8.  Chancery  Cases,  68,  09,  70,  in  Fowler^ 
Exchequer  (Edit.  ]796,)ii  99.  After  hearing  the 
depositions  of  other  witnesses,  one  of  a  set  of  per- 
sons employed  as  commissioners  to  take  de|X)si- 
tions  had  himself  deposed.  A  groundof  suspicion, 
which  in  common-law  practice  is  continually  pre- 
sented, and  almost  as  continually  disregiuraed, 
was  here  considered  as  fatal  s  and  in  this,  at  that 
time,  and  almost  still,  unprecedented  mode,  the 
witness  was  re-examined.  Profit  to  the  lawyers, 
one  motion  and  two  hearings :  what,  if  anything. 
the  party  in  the  right  got  by  this  sort  of  judicial 
fkohc  does  not  appear. 

«  ^lowne,  I  478;  ii.  431. 


examination,  and  answers  to  the  examination 
in  chief  of  the  common  lawyers.  The  exhi- 
bition of  that  set  of  interrogatories  which  is 
furnished  to  the  examiner  by  that  one  of  the 
parties  by  whom  the  testimony  of  the  exa- 
minee was  either  not  called  for  at  all,  or  not 
called  for  till  after  it  had  been  called  for  by 
the  other,  is  what  the  Romanists  mean  when 
they  spef^  of  the  cross-examination. 

That  this  cross-examination  of  the  Ro- 
manists does  not  afford  any  security  equal  to 
that  which  is  afforded  by  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  the  Anglicans,  will  appear  evident 
enough.  To  the  lawyer  by  whom  the  set  of 
interrogatories  furnished  by  the  party  oppo- 
site to  the  invoking  party  are  drawn  up,  it 
is  not  possible  in  every  instance  to  foresee 
the  interrogatories  that  will  be  exhibited  on 
the  other  side :  it  is  still  forther  from  being 
possible  to  him  to  foresee  each  answer  that 
Mdll  be  drawn  forth  by  each  such  question : 
it  is.  therefore,  on  a  double  account  impos- 
sible for  him  to  ground  on  every  such  answer, 
such  question  as  in  case  of  incorrectness  or 
incompleteness  (from  whatever  cause,  men- 
dacity, temerity,  or  negligence)  might  be  con- 
ducive and  necessary  to  the  full  and  correct 
disclosure  of  the  focts  on  which  the  merits  of 
the  cause  depend. 

To  form  the  best  conception  that  can  be 
formed  of  the  course  pursued  in  this  part  of 
English  judicature,  a  Frenchman  can  do  no 
better  than  to  think  of  the  course  pursued  in 
his  own  country  in  legislative  oratory.  From 
pulpit  No.  1,  orator  No.  1  having  read  a  pre- 
viously-written decLunation,  from  putpit  No. 
2,  orator  No.  2  reads  another  prepared  de- 
clamation, in  which  (though  the  thesis  is  the 
same)  no  notice  is  or  can  be  taken  of  a  single 
syllable  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  decla- 
mation that  preceded. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  examina- 
tion being  conducted  in  the  same  manner,  the 
insuflBciency  of  this  spurious  sort  of  cross  and 
adverse  examination,  in  comparison  with  the 
natural  and  genuine  (the  Anglican  mode,)  is 
of  course  felt  in  equal  force. 

What  is  curious  enough  is,  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  not  only  the  ef- 
fects of  it  are  felt  by  the  parties — felt  to  the 
prejudice  of  that  one  of  them  who  has  right 
on  his  side,  but  recognised  and  confessed  by 
the  institutionalists  themselves.! 

Speaking  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, — 
**  Imperfect  and  wretched"  (said  his  Majesty's 
attorney-general,  addressing  himself  to  the 
House  of  Lords.})  "  imperfect  and  wretched" 
is  the  "  manner,  in  which  cross-examination 
is  managed  upon  paper,  and  in  these  courts.*' 
Hearing  this  in  their  judicial  capacities, — to 


+  Ouehton. 

X  DuctitM  of  Kingston's  Trial  for  Bigamy, 
anno  1776,  Hargrave^s  State  Trials,  vol  xL  p, 
239. 
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how  many  of  tbeir  lordships,  in  their  legitla> 
tive  capacities,  in  the  course  of  the  fifty  years 
that  have  elapsed,  has  it  ever  occurred  that 
it  might  be  matter  of  duty  to  endeavour  to 
substitute  in  those  courts  a  suitable  mode  of 
doing  the  business,  to  an  unsuitable  one?  Not 
to  a  single  one.  What  was  said,  was  said  in 
the  presence  of  at  least  three  law  lords:  Earl 
Bathurst,  lord  chancellor;  Lord  Mansfield, 
lord  chief-justice  of  the  King's  Bench ;  and 
Lor^  Camden,  lord  chief-justiee  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas.  The  same  gentleman  to  whom, 
in  the  station  of  attorney-general  and  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  form  of 
extracting  evidence  in  these  courts  had  with 
so  much  reason  presented  itself  as  wretched 
and  imperfect,  became  afterwards  lord  high 
chancellor,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords :  nor  in  the  one  station  any  more  than 
in  the  other,  does  it  appear  ever  to  have  oc- 
curred to  him  that  the  difference  between  the 
bad  mode  of  administering  justice  and  the 
good  one  was  worth  trying  to  do  away.  Whe- 
ther what  is  established  answers  its  purpose 
well  or  ill,  is  not  worth  inquiring  about,  so 
long  as  it  is  established. 

Wretched  and  imperfect,  however,  as  is 
the  manner  in  which  cross-examination  is  ma- 
naged upon  paper  and  in  those  courts,  it 
cannot  in  any  respect  have  been  worse,  or 
materially  different,  from  the  only  one  which 
is  in  use,  was  then,  is  now,  and  perhaps  ever 
shall  be  in  use,  in  those  other  courts  of  ten- 
fold greater  business  and  importance,  in  which 
this  successful  votary  of  the  law  was  then 
practising  at  the  head  of  the  fiundty  of  advo- 
cates, and  afterwards  for  so  many  years  pre- 
siding in  the  character  of  sole  judge. 

For  profiting  by  the  wretchednesses  and 
imperfections  of  the  law,  the  reward  is  rich 
and  ample :  for  endeavouring  to  remove  them, 
there  is  none.  To  carry  on  the  existing  bad 
course  of  procedure,  according  to  the  existing 
system  of  inconsistent  and  ever-fluctuating 
rules,  is  at  once  a  matter  of  obligation,  and 
a  source  of  honour  and  veneration.  To  en- 
deavour to  make  it  less  bad,  is  neither  matter 
of  obligation  to  anybody,  nor  source  of  any- 
thing but  jealousy,  hatred,  and  contempt. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

MODE  OP  EXTRACTION  IN  ENGLISH  ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL AND  ADMIRALTY  COURTS — ITS 
INCONGRUITIES. 

In  the  courts,  called  in  English  Ecdesiasti- 
cal  courts,  as  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of 
most  other  countries  in  Europe,  the  old  Ro- 
man system  forms  (as  everybody  knows)  the 
ground- work  of  the  procedure.  Hence  (as 
hath  so  often  been  observed)  a  regular,  but 
a  pretty  uniform  and  consistent,  deviation 
f'om  the  natural  mode,  the  only  mode  that 


could  have  been  suggested  by  a  real  regard 
to  the  ends  of  justice.  Hence  at  the  saaic 
time  a  degree  of  uniformity,  as  between  the 
procedure  in  penal  and  the  procedure  in  noo- 
penal  cases :  such  a  degree  as  indicated  the 
convenience  of  bringing  to  view  both  bcaodiet 
under  one  bead;  especially  on  GOBiideriiig 
within  what  comparatively  narrow,  ihoagh 
still  too  ample,  limits,  the  jurisdiction  of  thoe 
courts  is,  under  the  domineering  controal  of 
the  original  Anglican  courts,  confined. 

With  the  exception  of  a  aligfat  regard  ta 
general  utility,  seconded  by  here  and  there  a 
ray  of  the  light  of  human  reason  let  in  in  very 
modem  times,*  the  state  of  existing  juria£e- 
tions  is  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  but  more 
particularly  in  England,  the  result  of  the  uni- 
versal scramble,  between  violenoe  and  fiaad 
on  thepartof  eadi  casual  occupant  of  a  brsach 
of  judicial  power,  and  the  like  violenoe  and 
fraud  on  the  part  of  every  other. 

For  putting  in,  each  for  his  share  (the 
greatest  of  course  that  could  be  obtained)  of 
the  common  stock  of  plunderable  matter,  each 
set  of  learned  depredators  formed,  in  a  difier- 
ent  word  or  combination  of  words,  a  pretence. 
To  the  original  gang,  the  original  and  pri- 
meval words  law  and  justice  were  suflkieBt. 
These  words  having  by  hard  wear  been  worn 
down  into  a  certain  d^ree  of  disrepute  caaie 
another  troop  bearing  another  standard — the 
word  Equity.  All  this  while,  in  another  quar- 
ter the  attack  was  carried  on  by  a  third  set> 
who  were  continually  pronouncing  the  words 
Church,  Soul's  health.  Good  of  Souls. 

That  the  chance  for  the  attainment  of  troth 
will  depend  upon  the  mode  emfdoj^  in  the 
extraction  of  it,  and  not  upon  the  pronoun- 
cing this  or  that  one  out  of  the  above,  or  any 
other,  collection  of  words,  will  be  evident 
enough  to  any  man  who  is  not  determined 
not  to  see  it.  Yet  in  this  third,  aa  in  the 
two  former  instances,  the  change  of  the  word, 
thus  affording  a  pretence  for  the  exerdse  d 

*  Compared  with  the  pure  An^caoa  (die 
common  and  equity  lay-lawyers,)  the  ccclwiM. 
tical  and  other  itomanist  lawyers  (the  dviUaas 
as  they  are  called)  exhibit  a  perceptible  disdn^^ 
don.  Acting  under  the  yoke  of  a  predominating 
power,  the  latter  refer  every  now  and  then  to  the 
princnde  of  utility,  as  an  oracle  from  which  they 
look  for  popularity  and  for  defence  against  mt 
hand,  the  weight  of  which  is  constantly lelt  press- 
ing on  their  shoulders.  For  such  and  such  a 
reason  (meaning  in  respect  of  such  or  such  so 
article  of  neroeptible  convenience  or  ineooreni- 
enoe,)  such  or  such  a  feature  of  Romanistic  is 
preferable  to  the  correspondent  feature  in  Angli- 
can practice. — Such  was  the  language  of  Ough- 
ton,  twenty  years  before  Blacktune  noade  his 
appearance:  such  was  the  language  of  Oagfatoo, 
at  a  time  when  no  lay-lawyer,  no  oommon  lawyer 
or  equity  lawyer^  had  ever  deigned  to  make  any 
the  loosest  reference  of  the  consecrated  esta- 
blished arr«ngemeoti  of  procedure  to  the  ends 
of  justice^ 
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judicial  power,  was  accompanied  by  a  change 
more  or  less  considerable  in  the  mode  of  in- 
quiry pursued  or  allowed  of^  under  the  notion 
of  coming  at  the  truth. 

Of  penal  procedure,  three  modes  of  primary 
distinction,  with  so  many  appropriate  names: 
acHnisation,  denunciation  (or  say  presentment) 
and  inquisition.  Accusation,  where  an  indi> 
vidual  appears  in  the  character  of  plaintiff  or 
prosecutor :  denunciation,  where  that  func- 
tion is  undertaken  by  an  official  person  or  a 
set  of  official  persons,  a  churchwarden  or  the 
diurchwardens  of  a  parish:  inquisition  (other- 
^NFiae  styled  procedure  ex  mero  qffieiOf)  where 
the  function  of  prosecutor  is  exercised,  for  a 
time  at  least,  by  the  judge. 

The  accusatorial  mode  is  the  mode  that 
seems  the  properest  to  be  taken  for  a  stan- 
dmrd ;  that  of  denunciation  being  only  an 
inconudderable  modification  of  it,  and  the  in- 
quisitorial (how  much  soever  in  use  in  other 
countries)  a  sort  of  irregular  and  as  it  were 
incomplete  mode,  in  which  (as  in  an  enthy- 
meme  when  compared  to  a  complete  syllo- 
g^ism  of  three  terms)  one  of  the  members 
naturally  looked  for  is  in  appearance  wanting, 
being  consolidated  with  another. 

1.  First  lot  of  eyidenoe  or  deposition :  — 
mrtides  spontaneously  ejJubited  by  the  ac- 
cuser. 

In  these  articles  is  included  the  statement 
given  of  the  supposed  offence  by  the  accuser, 
be  not  being  upon  oath.  Except  that,  from 
its  division  into  articles  (probably  numbered 
sTtides,)  H  may  be  expected  to  be  more  par- 
ticular,— the  place  it  occupies  in  the  cause 
seems  to  correspond  to  that  of  the  indictment 
or  information  in  the  penal  branch  of  the  in- 
digenous system  of  procedure,  to  the  declara- 
tion in  the  dvil  or  non-penal  branch,  and  to 
the  bill  in  equity.* 

As  to  the  imperfection  attached  to  the 
evidence  exhibited  in  this  mode,  it  consists, 
here  as  elsewhere,  in  its  being  exhibited  with- 
out the  check  of  interrogation,  and  without 
the  sanction  of  an  oath.  It  is  the  same  im- 
perfection which  (as  if  by  an  original  con- 
tract) lawyers  of  all  nations  and  all  times 
have  agreed  in  planting  in  the  system,  as  the 
necessary  means  for  rendering  it  well  adapted 
to  their  own  professional  ends,  and  propor- 
tionably  ill  adapted  and  hostile  to  the  ends 
of  justice. 

In  other  respects,  we  see  already  how  much 
superior  thb  sort  of  instrument  is  to  those 
instruments  of  indigenous  law,  to  whidi,  in 
respect  of  its  station  in  the  cause,  it  cor- 
responds. IMgested  into  artides,  and  these 
articles  numbered,  a  source  of  perspic!iity  is 
seen,  the  utility  of  which  has  alresdy  been 
pretty  fully  brought  to  view. 

None  of  the  technical  nonsense — none  of 
the  gratuitous,  and  frequently  injurious  and 
•  Ougbioii,  ii^  2I87224. 


insulting,  falsehoods,  of  which  those  instru- 
ments  of  indigenous  law  are  in  so  large  a 
proportion  composed.  Of  misplaced  rheto- 
ric, placed  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  scribe, 
probably  a  pretty  ample  stock.  But  simple 
depredation  is  one  sort  of  abuse — depreda- 
tion stained  bymendadty,  and  bedaubed  with 
nonsense,  is  a  more  aggravated  spedes  of 
abuse. 

2.  Examination  of  the  defendant,  in  an- 
swer to  the  above  artides. 

This  examination,  —  bdng  conducted,  in 
the  usual  secrecy  of  the  Roman  mode,  by  the 
judge  alone,  or  his  representative,  without 
the  presence  of  the  adverse  (the  accusing) 
party,  or  the  advocate  of  dther, — is  there- 
fore performed  in  the  same  way  as  the  exa- 
mination is  performed  (as  above)  by  and 
before  the  master  in  the  king's  Bench :  with 
this  difference,  that  the  ecclesiastical  exa- 
mination has  an  object,  viz.  the  finding  out 
whether  the  defendant  be  guilty  or  no; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  lay-examination, 
bdng  performed  after  he  has  been  deemed 
guilty,  no  object  is  discernible. 

In  the  countenance  of  the  initiative  arti- 
des, there  is  one  feature  very  particular,  and 
which  affords  a  curious  enough  spedmen  of 
ecclesiastical  justice.  Over  and  above  the 
statement  made,  in  a  manner  more  or  less 
detailed,  of  the  supposed  fiscts  and  drcum- 
stances  of  the  supposed  offence,  —  a  distinct 
fikct  is  stated,  viz.  that  a  general  report  or 
rumour  of  it  prevails  in  the  neighbourhood : 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  it  is  affirmed 
extrajudicially,  by  hearsay  witnesses  in  un- 
known numbers,  and  whose  statements  re- 
spectivdy  were  removed  by  an  unknown 
number  of  degrees,  from  the  original  source 
of  evidence. 

By  the  artides,  the  defendant  is  called  upon 
to  answer, — or  at  least,  in  consequence  of 
'  them,  he  is  obliged  (and  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication as  for  contumacy)  to  answer — as 
to  what  ?  As  to  the  truth  of  criminative  fitcts 
contained  in  the  accusation?  No:  but  only 
as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  report,  true  or 
&lse. 

Why  not  as  to  the  only  material  pdnt, 
the  &ct  of  the  offence  ?  For  this  very  good 
reason, — that  in  an  express  statute  it  is  de- 
clared, that,  by  the  sort  of  court  in  question, 
no  sudi  obligation  shall  be  enforced.  Driven 
from  this  hdd,  fit>m  this  mode  of  coming  at 
material  truth,  they  betake  themsdves  thus 
to  a  lawyer's  shift: — Well  then,  we  must 
not  ask  you  what  it  was  you  did,  but  what  is 
it  that  people  say  of  you  ?  To  common  sense 
and  common  honesty,  nothing  could  be  more 
idle  than  this  question.  Why  are  you  in  any 
event  to  be  punished  for  what  people  say  of 
you,  unless  what  they  say  of  you  is  true  ?  In 
such  a  case,  if  punishment  is  due  anywhere, 
the  authors  of  the  de&mation,  not  the  per- 
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sons  labouring  under  it,  are  the  persons  to 
whom  it  is  due. 

Not  so,  in  the  opinion  of  these  ecclesias- 
tics. In  their  opinion,  or  at  least  by  their 
laws,  it  is  on  the  party  defamed  that  the  pu- 
nishment ought  and  is  to  be  made  to  fidl — at 
least  if  costs  imposed  under  the  name  of 
punishment  be  a  punishment.  Though  not 
guilty  of  the  fiict;  —  if  to  your  knowledge 
there  be  such  a  report  to  your  prejudice, 
being  (or,  if  you  are  a  true  man,  although 
not  being)  upon  your  oath,  you  can  do  no 
less  than  confess  the  existence  of  it :  in  this 
case  it  is  expressly  declared,  that  you  are  to 
be  subjected  to  costs.*  Confess  or  not,  if 
it  be  proved  that  there  has  been  such  a  re- 
port, guilty  or  not  guilty,  you  are  equally  to 
be  condemned  to  costs.  Si  fama  amfeuata 
vel  probata  fueritf  par$  rea  condemnabitur  in 
expentis. 

What  is  again  curious  is,  that,  —  though 
without  a  rumour  the  defendant  could  not 
have  been  obliged  to  make  answer  to  ques- 
tions concerning  the  truth  of  the  charge, — 
yet,  the  existence  of  a  rumour  being  esta- 
biidied,  as  above,  whether  by  his  own  con- 
fession, or  by  extraneous  testimony,  the  pro- 
tection meant  by  the  legislature  to  be  given 
him  against  these  relevant  questions  is  now 
taken  off  by  these  ecclesiastical  judges ;  and 
(according  to  Oughton  at  least)  he  is  obliged 
to  make  answer  to  all  such  questions,  just  as 
if  no  such  law  had  been  enacted.  Obliged  ? 
How?  By  a  mode  which  (it  must  be  confe^ed) 
is  not  only  a  proper,  but  the  only  proper  mode : 
by  his  being  adjudged  guilt v — to  wit,  on  the 
ground  of  his  st'/eiice,  considered  in  the  cha- 
racter of  circumstantial  evidence. 

Here  then,  we  see,  ecclesiastical  ingenuity 
has  afforded  a  pretty  effectual  contrivance  for 
getting  rid  of  the  manacles  imposed  upon 
these  holy  hands.  Spread  a  lying  report, 
and  then  with  the  fruits  of  your  own  lie 
nullify  the  act  of  the  legislature.! 


•  Oughton,  L  221,  226, 

•f-  The  contrivance,— would  it  hold  water?  — 
Apply  in  the  regular  way  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  then  you  will  know.  In  the  year 
1738,  Oughton  SDMks  of  it  as  the  then  existing 
mactice :  m  176/,  twenty-nine  yean  after,  Bum 
drops  aU  mention  of  it.  The  contrivance  is  a 
trick ;  but  on  this  ground,  not  to  speak  of  others, 
tricks  are  established  practice.  If, —a  man  hav. 
ing  been  excommunicated  for  an  offence  of  this 
description,— the  spiritual  court,  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  pecuniary  satisfaction  to  be  made  to 
the  parties  injured,  offer,  on  that  condition,  to 
take  off  the  punishment,  their  proceedings  will 
be  annulled.*  But  i^,  instead  of  making  any 
such  offer,  they  begin  with  imposing  penance, 
and  then,  on  the  same  condition,  and  for  the 
same  purpose,  offer  to  take  off  the  penance,  so 
ha  so  good.  By  a  statute  still  in  force,**  in  the 
case  of  this  very  offence,  it  is  ordained,  that,  if 

•  Gibson,  9,  in  Bum,  iii.  185. 
^9£d.ILc.3.   [Repealed  by  9  Oea  IV.c. 

dh-^Ed,] 


[Bootnt 

If,  either  by  the  con^esnoD  of  the  defendsit 
or  by  extraneous  wttneases,  the  eustcace  d 
the  rumour  be  proved^ — a  final  remedf  to 
which  (always  accordhig  to  Oughton)  it  ii 
competent  to  the  spiritual  practitiooertokirc 
recourse,  is  to  propose  to  him  (on  pais  of 
the  ultimate  punishment,  excommunicatioB) 
to  declare  upoa  oath,  and  in  terms  of  coave- 
nient  generality,  without  the  incooveaieBee 
of  adverse  or  particular  examination,  dwt  he 
is  not  guilty  of  the  offence  charged.  Giviif 
a  man  this  invitation  to  commit  perjury,  if, 
in  the  technical  hmgnage  of  Romanigeaoa, 
canonical,  and  spiritual  pharmacy,  calledginif 
him  a  purge  (pwrgatio,  pmrpaiionia  i»dkb»:) 
perjury  bong,  it  seems,  no  less  oondudw  this 
the  evacuation  of  the  pone,  to  the  heahk  d 
souls. 

The  administration  of  this  cathartic  staaii 
prohibited  in  explicit  terms  in  the  Wesonis- 
ster  Dispensary.^  Oughton,  though  be  re- 
commends a  reference  to  the  statute,  to 
not  on  that  account  think  it  necesmry  to  n- 
present  this  branch  of  practice  as  bong  tbe 
less  in  force.| 

To  the  eye  of  reason,  stan^ng  npoo  ei- 
perience,  the  pertinacity  of  a  man  refunsg  to 
answer  questions  ^when  they  are  permi^ 
to  be  put)  in  relation  to  his  supposed  lUa- 
quency,  is  a  more  satisfisctory  proof  of  las 
being  guilty,  than  any  that  can  be  afibrM 
by  any  extraneous  testimony.  It  is  afterhsriag 
given  this  proof  of  his  guiltiness,  tfai^  tW 
spiritual  judge  is  allowed  by  the  praetiee  el 
the  court  to  urge  the  defiendant,  on  psu  a 
conviction  and  the  severe  punishment  cf  es- 
communlcation,  to  this  protestattoo  of  In 
innocence. 

Without  any  such  rumour,  coniiessed  «r 
proved, — in  the  administration  of  this  a* 
thartic,  the  spiritual  judge  is  equally  wh- 
ranted  by  circumstantial  evidence;  provided 
that  it  merit  the  appeUadon  of  "  vehement, 


the  offender  wUl  redeem  it  (the  penance)  of  ha 
own  good  will,  by  giving  money  to  thejpra*^ 
or  to  the  party  grieved,  it  shall  be  w?*""^ 
fore  the  prelate*  and  the  king*s  prohibition  •Wi 
not  lie.  Thetrick,then,isonthepsrtoftheisf 
judges;  who,— when  the  spiritual  judge,  town 
to  the  delinquent  the  expense,  vexation,  sot 


took  advantage  of  this  regard  lor  pahlic  na^ 
on  his  part>  to  nullify  his  proceedings,  sod  ksTO 

the  injury  without  redress.  _, 

Tenable  or  untenable,  the  mode  ofW*°*5 
on  this  ground,  as  it  stands  in  Ougntos,  «ui 
serve  equally  well  for  illustratioo.  lU  w  !f 
character  of  a  description  of  what  can  U»W 
be  done  by  these  spiritual  judges,  it  be  nJJ^ 
—in  the  character  of  a  descnptioo  of  wW  " 
that  way  they  have  done,  or  wooU  do,  ^^^ 
have  done  n  they  oould^  it  ia  not  the  KS  "^ 
struct!  ve. 
4:  Stat.  13.  C  II.  c  12,  §4* 
llOughmn,  L223. 
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mrhich  is  as  much  as  to  say,  provided  it  be  of 
tfant  degree  of  strength  which,  under  the  in- 
digenous practice,  is  held  of  itself  sufficient 
for  conviction  in  the  most  highly  penal  cases : 
another  reason  for  suspecting  that,  if  admi- 
nistered at  all,  this  dose  is  scarce  ever  swal- 
lowed without  carrying  down  with  it  at  least 
WL  gnantum  tufficU  of  perjury. 

One  good  thing  is,  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear there  is  any  obligation  upon  the  judge 
to  make  application  of  this  drastic  remedy : 
wrfaat  I  should  expect  to  find,  if  there  were 
any  means  of  knowing,  is,  that  within  the 
mefnory  of  man  it  has  scarce  ever  been  ap- 
plied. 

Instead  of  being  put  to  his  oath,  as  in  the 
Anglican  mode,  —  at  the  very  instant  of  his 
delivering  his  testimony  in  the  Romanigenous 
mode,  an  examinee  is  made  to  swear  on  one 
day  before  one  person,  that  he  will  deliver 
bis  testimony  another  day  before  another  :* 
on  which  other  day  it  appears  not  that  any 
Ireah  oath  is  taken.  In  the  promissory  oath, 
does  it  expressly  stand  as  part  of  the  promise 
that  the  testimony  when  so  given  shall  be 
true  ?t  If  not,  the  testimony  can  hardly  be 
smid  to  be  delivered  upon  oath,  according  to 
the  import  annexed  to  that  phrase  by. com- 
mon use.  The  professed  object  of  the  oath 
•o  tendered  is  to  secure  submission  in  this 
behalf  to  the  authority  of  the  judge :  and  this 
object  is  attained  by  the  mere  act  of  submit- 
ting to  examination :  howsoever  the  matter 
of  deposition  may  stand  in  respect  of  truth 
and  fiilsehood. 

In  the  practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
(if  the  conception  entertained  by  a  modem 
institutionalist  be  correct)  much  inconve- 
nience has  arisen  from  the  practice  of  taking 
the  examining  judges  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  parties ;  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the 
practice  in  the  case  of  country  causes  in  the 
lay  equity  courts.  Each  one  of  these  epheme- 
ral judges  espouses  (it  is  said^  too  warmly 
the  cause  of  the  party  to  whom  ne  is  indebted 
for  his  appointment :  the  temper  they  bring 
into  the  busbess  is  that  of  the  agent  or  the 
advocate,  rather  than  that  of  the  judge. 

Since  Ou^hton's  time,  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice for  the  judge  himself — the  principal  and 
permanent  judge — to  take  upon  himself  the 
Doaiination  of  these  occasional  judges :  not 
referring  the  recommendation  to  the  parties, 
but  choosing  some  person — some  offioal  per- 
son for  example,  some  co-practitioner  in  the 
same  branch  of  ecclesiastical  law,  to  whom 
the  interests  of  both  are  supposed  to  be  alike 
indifferent.  The  situation  of  the  person  who 
officiates  in  that  character,  is  by  this  means 
analogous  to  that  of  the  examiner's  clerk,  by 
whom,  in  the  lay  equity  courts,  the  business 
is  conducted  in  toum  causes. 

•  Oughton,  L  217,  S1& 

t  JM.  i.  217,  Tit.  141,  §1,2. 


This  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  prodigious 
and  clear  improvement. 

It  ma^  be  too  much  to  affirm,  vrith  absolute 
persuasion,  that  the  change  is  for  the  worse : 
but  whether  on  the  whole  it  be  advantageous, 
is  at  any  rate  extremely  questionable. 

Leave  the  nomination  to  the  parties,  you 
leave  a  danger  of  partiality,  and  ex  parte  zeal. 
But  the  danger  is  alike  on  both  sides ;  and 
excess  on  either  side  finds  its  check  and  coun- 
terpoise in  a  similar  excess  on  the  other. 

Give  the  nomination  to  the  permanent 
judge ;  he  being  in  the  habit  of  choosing  tho 
judge  or  judges  ad  hoc  among  his  fellow- 
practitioners ,  the  danger  to  which  the  arrange- 
ment is  exposed,  is  that  of  carelessness  and 
negligence.  But  to  this  inconvenience  there 
is  no  check  whatever.  From  the  secrecy  so 
carefully  preserved,  it  derives  every  &cility 
and  encouragement  which  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  it  to  receive. 

The  only  indispensable  advantage  resulting 
fi'om  the  change,  is  that  which  is  reaped  by 
the  judge,  and  consists  in  the  patronage  he 
has  contrived  to  create  for  himself  by  means 
of  it.  It  affords  him  the  means  of.  throMring 
business  into  the  hands  of  some  personal 
fiiend  and  dependent. 

This  circumstance  is  of  the  class  of  those 
considerations  which  politicians  in  their  mu- 
tual altercations  are  never  backward  to  bring 
to  view,  but  of  which  not  the  smallest  hint 
is  ever  to  be  found  in  any  book  whidi  has  a 
lawyer  of  any  class  for  its  author. 

For  the  conducting  of  the  business  in  the 
best  manner,  two  opposite  endowments  (it 
has  been  seen)  are  wanting ;  such  as  cannot 
with  reason  be  expected  to  be  found  habi- 
tually united  in  one  person  or  set  of  persons : 
— the  zeal  and  appropriate  information  pe- 
culiar to  the  situation  of  party ;  and  the  mo- 
deration and  skill  derived  fiK>m  exercise  — 
endowments  which  are  naturally  looked  for 
on  the  part  of  the  judge. 

Of  two  systems,  one  of  which  affords  the 
first  of  these  qualifications  without  the  se- 
cond, the  other  the  second  without  the  first, 
nothing  better  can  be  said,  than  that  they  are 
both  deficient.  But,  if  the  question  be,  which 
of  the  two,  upon  the  ground  of  general  prin- 
ciples, presents  itself  as  most  deficient  and 
ineligible, — the  answer  seems  to  be,  that 
whidi  threatens  the  interests  of  truth  and 
justice  with  irremediable  negligence. 

In  the  lay  equity  courts,  both  these  defec- 
tive and  opposite  courses  have  from  the  begin- 
ning of  things  been  pursued  with  equal  and 
eqtudly  imperturbable  composure.  A  circle  of 
ten  m&es*  radius  is  drsMm  round  some  central 
point  In  the  metropolis  of  England — suppose 
the  cathedral  of  St  Paul's.  In  all  places  an 
inch  without  that  circle,  the  danger  of  defi- 
ciency of  zeal  predominates,  and  the  exami- 
nations are  taken  by  penoni  nominated  by 
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the  parties.  In  all  places  an  incb  within  that 
same  circle,  the  danger  of  excess  of  zeal  pre- 
dominates, and  the  business  affords  a  little 
mine  of  patronage  for  the  benefit  of  some 
great  dignitary  in  the  law. 

The  only  indisputable  disadvantage  atten- 
dant  on  that  arrangement  which  gives  the 
nomination  to  the  parties,  consists  in  the  ex- 
pense. Four  functionaries,  or  at  least  two, 
require  on  this  plan  to  be  paid,  instead  of 
one.  A  single  person,  were  it  made  his  duty 
to  do  all  the  business  of  this  land  that  comes 
within  the  compass  of  a  certain  district,  might, 
in  consideration  of  the  constancy  of  his  em- 
ployment, afford  to  do  it  upon  cheaper  terms 
than  those  others  to  whom  it  afibrds  but  a 
casual  resource.  These  ephemeral  judges  have 
moreover  a  manifest  interest  in  prolonging 
their  existence,  for  the  sake  of  prolonging 
their  pay.  A  permanent  judge  would  not  be 
exposed  to  any  sinister  interest  of  this  kind ; 
to  whatsoever  other  sinister  interests  he 
might  stand  exposed.* 

In  the  institution  of  the  examiner's  office, 
the  geographical  limits  set  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  it  were  evidently  suggested  by  considera- 
tions of  utility  and  convenience.  Within  the 
space  in  question,  less  vexation  and  expense 
would  be  produced  by  sending  the  witnesses 
to  a  fixed  tribunal,  than  by  providing  occa- 
sional tribunals  all  over  the  country,  within  an 
equally  short  distance  of  their  several  abodes : 
without  that  space,  the  economy  of  the  ar- 
rangement would  no  longer  hold.  Not  that 
the  difference  between  ten  miles  exactly  and 
ten  miles  and  a  foot,  would  be  worth  taking 
into  account ;  but  that  aH  lines  of  demarcation 
must  be  drawn  somewhere. 

Making  amendments  of  this  nature  in  the 
equity  or  any  other  branch  of  the  technical 
system,  would  be  like  laying  new  boards  on  a 
floor  eat  up  by  the  dry-rot.  But,  inasmuch  as, 
at  the  time  when  the  radius  of  ten  miles  was 
marked  out,  the  means  of  local  communica- 
tion were  much  less  expeditious,  and  travel- 
ling much  less  frequent,  than  at  the  present 
day, — if  (all  circumstances  taken  into  account) 
the  examination  at  the  examiner's  office  were 
preferable  upon  the  whole  to  examination  by 
commissioners,  a  twenty-miles  radius  might 
seem  better  adapted  than  one  of  no  more  than 
ten  miles,  to  the  present  state  of  thing^. 

But  every  observation  thus  pointing  to  im- 
mediate practice  stands  exposed  to  this  gene- 
ral objection,  viz.  that  it  supposes,  on  the  part 


*  On  a  system  ladicaUy  bad^  observations 
pointing  out,  as  here,  this  or  that  particular  de- 
fect, together  with  tnis  or  that  partial  remedy, 
answer  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  illustra- 
tion. When,  instoid  of  beine  carved  out  into  fair 
slices  by  a  geographical  knite  alone,  jurisdiction 
is  divided  or  rather  torn  into  shapeless  scraps  by 
meuphysical  instruments,  the  esublishment  may 
be  oppnessivelv  expensive,  and  at  the  same  time 
inadequate  ana  insufficient. 


[Boos  nt 

of  those  dignitaries  on  whom  the  itate  of  titf 
laws  depends,  the  existence  of  aome  one  per- 
son at  least,  to  whom  their  degree  of  apdtBde 
with  reference  to  the  ends  of  justice  is  not  a 
matter  of  complete  and  incurable  indiffierener. 

In  the  Anglican  ecclesiastical  courts,  the 
practice  in  respect  of  the  mode  of  etdkctnig 
the  evidence  of  extraneous  witnesses  differt 
not  materially  from  that  of  the  equity  eourtsL 
The  leading  features — examination  perjudi- 
cem  solum,  and  that  conducted  under  the  seal 
of  inviolable  secrecy — are  in  both  cMes  the 
same. 

What  differences  there  are,  consist  dneiy 
in  an  arrangement  or  two  peculiar  to  the  Bo- 
manistic  courts ;  which,  in  so  &r  as  they  ut 
to  be  considered  as  having  any  of  the  ends  of 
justice  for  their  object,  may  be  considered  as 
so  many  sacrifices  made  to  the  direct  ends,  at 
the  expense  of  the  collateral  ends. 

After  the  deposition  given  by  the  eTamiwfif 
has  been  taken  down  by  the  examiner,  it  is 
read  over  to  him  article  by  article ;  whes»- 
upon  liberty  is  given  to  him  to  make  what 
amendment  he  Uiinks  fitf 

The  authenticity  of  the  deposition  heiaf 
thus  established, — ^for  further  oonfirmatioo  i 
it,  he.  is  on  another  occasion  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  judge;  on  vHudi  ooa 
the  opportunity  of  making  alterations  is  i 
afforded  him.} 

Other  ceremonies  there  are,  whidi  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts  appear  to  be  added  to  those 
which  have  place  in  the  lay  equity  courts. 
What  they  do  towards  making  the  hill  of 
costs,  is  evident  enough ;  but,  as  what  they 
do  towards  increasing  the  security  i^gsiiist 
fidsehood  seems  to  amount  to  noUiing,  they 
present  no  title  to  adndasion  in  this  pbee.f 

The  mode  of  collecting  evidence  in  the  ad- 
miralty courts  differs  not  materially  frtwn  that 
which  is  in  use  (as  above  described)  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.§ 

A  pamphlet  was  written  a  few  yean  sgo 
under  the  title  of  **Warm  Disguise,** — a  psas- 
phlet  of  considerable  celebrity  (proeeediog 
from  a  name,  which,  though  not  announced, 
was  not  disguised,)  having  for  ita  object  the 
making  it  appear  that,  in  the  dispute  between 
the  British  government  and  that  of  the  Ane- 
rican  United  States  on  a  point  of  interna- 
tional law,  the  American  government  was  io 
the  wrong ;  and,  moreover,  that,  for  eludtag 
the  authority  of  those  British  judicatories  to 
whose  cognizance  the  point  in  question  ap- 
pertains, perjury  was  an  instrument  habitually 
and  regularly  employed  by  the  subjects  k 
those  states. 

That,  in  the  charge  thus  made,  there  wss  a 
considerable  degree  of  truth,  there  seems  but 


t  Browne,  ii.  431.    Admiralty  Practice. 
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too  much  reason  for  believing ;  the  misfortune 
is,  that,  if  so  it  be  that  it  is  the  truth,  it  is  far, 
^tty  fiur,  from  being  the  whole  truth. 

In  speaking  of  what  in  his  language  was 
"  war  in  disguise,''  it  seemed  io  the  gentle- 
man that,  in  bringing  to  view  the  cause  of 
the  war,  he  had  completely  stripped  it  of  all 
disguise.  Unfortunately, — if,  to  the  cause 
brought  to  view  by  him  in  the  character  of 
the  immediate  cause  (or  at  least  an  immediate 
cause,}  that  character  does  appertain  with  too 
much  justice, — a  still  higher  cause,  the  cause 
of  that  cause,  remains  still  in  disguise ;  in  a 
disguise  which  the  gentleman  was  not  quite 
so  willing,  as  he  was  able,  to  divest  it  of. 

In  the  case  of  perjury,  as  of  any  other  crime, 
—  if  the  station  of  the  suborners  be  not  too 
high  to  leave  them  within  the  reach  of  pu- 
nishment,— in  looking  for  the  perjurers,  it  is 
customary  not  to  stop  there,  but  to  look  out 
also  for  the  suborners.  Unfortunately,  in  this 
as  in  so  many  instances,  the  station  of  the 
suborners  is  too  high  to  leave  them  within 
the  reach  of  j  ustice.  Of  j  ustice  ?  of  penal  in- 
fliction ?  Aye,  or  so  much  as  of  shame.  - 

These  suborners  are  those  (need  it  be  men- 
tioned?) by  whom,  with  full  and  complete 
consciousness  of  such  its  character,  a  system 
of  procedure  thus  fruitful  in  perjuries,  having 
been  found  created,  is  preserved — preserved 
with  full  and  complete  consciousness  of  such 
its  character ;  and,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
profit,  yet  surely  not  without  pretty  effectual 
knowleidge  of  the  profit,  which,  in  so  many 
shapes — money,  power,  and  ease — in  such 
abundance  flows  from  it. 

By  what  is  thepeijury  supported?  By  the 
generally  experienced  efficacy  of  it  in  the 
courts  to  which  it  is  presented.  And  what  is 
the  cause  of  this  efficacy  ?  What  but  a  mode 
for  coUection  of  the  evidence  —  a  mode  by 
which,  whether  obtainable  or  not  obtainable 
in  the  universally-acknowledged  best  shape, 
an  exclusion  is  put  upon  it  in  that  best  shape, 
while  the  door  is  kept  open  to  evidence  in 
the  worst  shapes  from  the  same  source :  a 
inode  than  which,  were  the  object  (as  perhaps 
it  was)  to  encourage,  to  propagate  perjury, 
none  more  promising,  none  more  effectud, 
could  have  been  devised. 

For  so  many  hundreds  of  years  past,  in 
niore  courts  than  one,  and,  in  each  court,  in 
80  long  and  illustrious  a  line  of  judges,  by 
whom  evidence  in  these  perjury-begetting 
shapes  has  exclusively  been  received, — has 
there  been  one  to  whom  the  efficacy  of  this 
roode  for  the  generation  of  perjury,  its  in- 
eflicacy  for  the  support  of  justice,  has  been  a 
^cret,  or  could  have  been  a  matter  of  doubt  ? 
lias  there  been  any  one  of  them  to  whom  trial 
by  viv6  voce  evidence  with  questions  arising 
out  of  answers,  and  with  cross-examination 
oy  parties,  has  been  unknown  ?  Have  there 
been  many  of  them  to  whom,  when  changes 
Vol.  VL 


agreeable  to  them  have  been  to  be  made,  the 
road  to  Parliament  has  been  unknown  ? 

Now  then,  on  the  score  of  perjury,  how 
stands  the  account  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom?  In  the  United 
States,  the  system  of  procedure  known  on 
both  sides  to  be  thus  rich  in  perjury,  has  been 
abolished  —  long  abolished.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  having  been  sometimes  attacked, 
it  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  strenuously 
defended  and  kept  up.  In  these  as  in  other 
cases,  in  regard  to  this  abomination,  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  has  done  what 
was  in  the  power  of  government  to  do  to- 
wards the  extirpation  of  it :  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  government  has  done,  and  conti- 
nues to  do,  what  is  in  the  power  of  govern- 
ment for  the  preservation  of  it. 

In  the  United  States,  the  transgressors 
are,  not  the  rulers  —  (they  have  done  what- 
ever was  in  their  power  to  purge  themselves 
of  the  transgression)  —  but  individuals.  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  main  transgressors 
— those  to  whom  belongs  the  >fo  denounced 
against  those  from  whom  evil  comes — are  the 
rulers.  As  to  individuals,  members  of  those 
states,  — if  so  it  be  that,  in  defending  them- 
selves against  force  whidi  in  their  eyes  is  in- 
jurious, they  abstain  not  firom  defiling  their 
lips  with  perjury,  —  whence  is  it  that  they 
do  so  ?  It  is  from  the  facility  and  encourage- 
ment which,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  above, 
they  receive  from  its  rulers. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  Browne, 
professor  of  civil  (V.  e.  Roman)  law  in  the 
university  of  Dublin,  and  representative  m 
three  parliaments  for  the  same,  the  practice 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  (to  which  may  be 
added  that  of  the  admiralty  courts)  has  the 
advantage  (he  wishes  us  of  course  to  under- 
stand in  respect  of  condudveness  to  the  ends 
of  justice)  over  the  practice  of  the  equity 
courts.* 

Two  main  reasons  are  assigned  by  him : — 

1.  In  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  in  Uie  course 
of  one  and  the  same  suit,  each  party  has  it 
in  his  power  to  obtain  the  testimony  (the 
testinu>ny  upon  oath)  of  the  opposite  party 
(this  supposes  only  one  of  a  side  :)  whereas 
in  the  equity  courts,  for  the  defendant  to  ob- 
tain in  this  way  the  testimony  of  the  plain- 
tiff, requires  an  additional  suit,  viz.  a  cross 
biU.* 

If,  in  the  one  ecclesiastical  or  admiralty 
suit,  the  quantity  of  vexation,  expense,  and 
delay  is  (upon  the  average  of  the  number  of 
cases  in  each  respective  court  presenting  an 
equal  demand  for  vexation,  expense,  and  de- 
lay) less  than  in  the  equity  courts, — in  so  &r, 
the  practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty 
courts  has  the  advantage  over  the  practice  of 
those  its  rivals,  in  respect  of  condudveness 
to  the  ends  of  justice.     How,  in  these  re- 

•  Browne,  ViT2. 
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spects,  tbe  account  stands  between  them,  it 
is  impossible  for  an  individual  to  pretend  to 
say :  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  rulers  of  the 
people  to  know,  should  it  ever  occur  to  them 
that  these  matters  belong  to  the  list  of  '*  se- 
crets worth  knowing." 

In  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  "  I  scarcely 
ever  knew,"  says  he,  *  *'  even  the  most  com- 
plicated last  two  years.  How  few  equity 
suits,"  adds  he,  "  are  so  soon  over."  But 
the  suits  which  come  before  the  equity  courts, 
are  they  not  upon  an  average  of  a  nature  con- 
siderably more  complicated  than  those  which 
come  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts  ? 

2.  The  other  alleged  advantage  is,  that,  in 
the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts,  **  the 
personal  answer  of  the  party  is  demanded  to 
the  assertions  and  charges  of  his  adversary, 
without  putting  them  into  the  form  of  inter- 
rogation."! This  he  calls  **  superfluous  tau- 
tology:"! repeating  the  same  story  twice, 
first  in  the  shape  of  assertion,  **  and  then  in 
the  form  of  interrogation."}  And  this  **  su- 
perfluous tautology"  (he  informs  us)  has  been 
*<  corrected,"  as  he  calls  it,  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  and  not  in  the  courts  of  equity ; 
which  he  observes  is  very  remarkable.  |[ 

That  there  is  tautology  enough,  and  to 
spare,  might  perhaps,  in  the  instance  of  which 
of  these  courts  he  pleased,  be  conceded  to 
him  without  much  danger :  but  how  it  should 
have  happened  to  him  to  conceive  that  there 
is  tautology  in  putting  questions  after  having 
stated  supposed  facts,  remains  to  be  explain- 
ed. True  it  is,  that,  what  a  man  knows,  or 
chooses  to  profess  to  know,  he  may  express 
in  the  form  of  an  assertion :  but  suppose  a 
point,  concerning  which  he  really  knows  not 
anything,  nor  conceives  nor  professes  himsell 
to  know  anything,  but  wishes  for  informa- 
tion, and  to  obtain  such  information  addresses 
himself  to  the  adverse  party,  who  he  sup- 
poses may  have  it  in  his  power  to  aflford  it. 
Where  in  this  case  is  the  tautology  7  So  far 
as  a  man  is  really  ignorant,  to  obtain  infor- 
mation, there  is  but  one  way,  which  is  to  ask 
for  it :  to  obtain  answers,  there  is  but  one 
way,  which  is  to  put  questions:  to  obtain 
information  in  relation  to  such  and  such  par- 
ticular points,  there  is  but  one  way,  which 
is  to  name  those  points. 

That  in  a  bill  in  equity  there  is  commonly 
no  want  of  superfluity,  may  safely  enough 
be  conceded  :  but  so  tar  as  regards  the  paral- 
lel drawn  by  the  learned  professor,  wherein 
does  it  consist?  Not  in  the  interrogative 
part,  but  in  the  assertive  part — not  in  the 
endeavours  used  to  obtain  the  information 
which  a  man  does  not  possess,  and  has  occa- 
sion for,  but  in  the  ^se  pretensions  in  which, 
by  weak  or  >vicked  judges  it  has  been  made 
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necessary  to  a  plaintiff  to  lay  that  be  pos- 
sesses it,  when  the  sole  cause  and  reason  of  hit 
asking  for  it  is,  that  he  does  not  possess  it. 

The  courts  of  equity  have  split  each  suit 
into  two  suits ;  making  a  separate  suit  ne- 
cessary to  enable  the  defendant  of  the  first 
suit  to  obtain  the  confessorial  testimony  of 
his  adversary,  in  return  for  that  which  has 
been  already  furnished  to  him.  The  source 
of  vexation,  expense,  and  delay,  thus  opeaed, 
is  an  improvement  made  by  English  equity 
upon  the  original  Roman  practice  retained  in 
the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts,  as  w«fl 
as  in  the  whole  system  of  procedure  pursued 
in  several  other  nations  of  Europe,  in  to  &r 
as  they  have  taken  the  Roman  system  (as  bt 
the  roost  part  they  have  done)  for  the  founda- 
tion of  their  own.  But,  fit>m  another  source 
of  vexation,  expense,  and  delay,  from  whid 
the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts  (ac- 
cording to  the  information  of  the  same  learned 
professor)  have  made  copious  draughts,  the 
equity  courts  have  made  no  such  draughts. 
To  Uie  sort  of  inquiry,  on  the  occasion  of 
which  no  licence  is  given  to  mendacity  (til 
that  on  which  each  party,  at  the  requisitioa 
of  the  other,  deposes  upon  oath,  and  which 
consists  of  the  effect  of  the  equity  bill  reo- 
procalized,  and  in  that  way  doubled,)  tbe  ec- 
clesiasticalists  have  contrived  to  prefix  the 
sort  of  inquiry  by  which  the  requisite  lirence 
is  given  to  mendacity — by  which  the  requiiiti! 
profit  is  furnished  to  the  men  of  law  — by 
which  no  information  consequently  ii  fur- 
nished to  anybody,  nor  (excepting  the  vexa- 
tion, expense,  and  delay,  to  the  parties)  any- 
thing  else  but  the  profit  to  the  men  of  bw. 
In  a  word,  before  it  suffers  any  informatioa 
that  can  be  depended  upon  to  be  obtained  oa 
either  side,  it  makes  it  necessary  that  the  men 
of  law  should  occupy  themselves  in  giviag 
sham  information  on  both  sides :  it  mounts  the 
common-law  abuse  of  special  pleading  upoa 
the  more  useful  part  of  equity  practice. 

That,  after  everything  that  has  thus  beeo 
done  by  the  ecdesiasticidiats  to  augment  tbe 
profitable  mass  of  vexation,  expense,  and  de- 
la^,  still  more  has  been  done  in  the  same  line 
or  industry  by  the  dispensers  of  equity,  is 
maintained  by  the  learned  professor,  and  may 
perhaps  be  true  enough.  If  so  it  be,  then  it 
follows  that  there  are  grievances  stUl  worse 
than  the  system  which  he  stood  engaged  to 
explain,  was  accustomed  to  draw  upon  for 
honour  and  for  profit,  and  became  thus  dis- 
posed to  eulogise.  To  compare  one  branch 
of  the  system  with  another,  when  a  tempting 
opportunity  offers  in  this  or  that  particular 
to  display  the  superiority  of  his  own  over  a 
rival  branch,  —  this  is  what  a  professor  of 
any  one  of  them,  and  each  of  them,  may  do 
without  much  difficult  v.  But  to  compare 
his  own  branch  with  the  ends  of  justice  — 
the  professor  who  has  courage  to  make  any 
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sacb  comparison,  is  still  to  seek,  and  ever 
will  be. 

As  to  the  supposed  improvement  in  whicli 
the  learned  professor  prides  himself,  it  con- 
sists, we  may  see,  so  fiv  as  it  takes  place,  in 
neither  more  nor  less  than  cutting  down  ex- 
aminations, and  reducing  them  to  affidavit 
work.  Whether  it  be  in  the  nature  of  this 
difference  to  add  to  the  chance  in  &vour  of 
a  full  discovery  of  the  truth,  is  a  question 
that  has  already  been  considered. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

INCONGRUITIES  OF   ROMAN  LAW  IN   RESPECT 
OF  THE  EXTRACTION  OF  EVIDENCE. 

For  the  extraction  and  receipt  of  testimony, 
the  Roman  system  admits  of  but  one  of  the 
two  modes  —  the  vivd  voce  mode :  the  mode 
by  written  correspondence  has  no  place  in  it. 
'  Except  in  one  case,  and  that  a  narrow  one, 
yiz.  the  case  of  confrontaiion,  as  between  a 
prisoner  defendant  and  the  witnesses  on  the 
other  side  (of  which  presently,)  the  practice 
of  cross-examination  is  unknown  to  it.  Cross- 
examination,  a  term  of  English  jurisprudence 
—  a  term  for  which  rlike  the  terms  witness, 
testimony,  right,  obligation,  and  other  terms 
of  natural  jurisprudence)  one  should  have 
expected  to  have  found  an  equivalent  in  every 
language  —  has  actually  out  of  Britain  no 
single-worded  equivalent  in  any  European 
language. 

Hence  the  door  is  left  wide  open  to  menda- 
city, fiilsehood,  and  partiality,  whether  from 
unblameable  incorrectness,  from  temerity,  or 
from  mendacity :  against  mendacity,  in  very 
gross  cases,  some  &int  and  inadequate  pro- 
spect, perhaps,  of  punishment  at  some  future 
contingent  period ;  but  for  prevention,  cross- 
examination  being  unknown,  nothing  can  he 
done  immediately,  and  upon  the  spot. 

In  the  perusal  of  the  Causes  CeUhreSf  an 
observation  that  presented  itself  almost  in 
every  cause,  was  the  extraordinary  frequency 
of  the  cases  of  repugnant  testimony,  in  com- 
parison with  anything  which  is  presented  by 
the  ordinary  run  of  causes  on  the  occasion  of 
the  trials  conducted  in  the  English  mode  — 
a  repugnancy  which,  for  want  of  cross-exa- 
mination, remains  uncleared  up ;  and  that  in 
cases  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  fact,  it 
appears  evident,  that  by  a  few  questions  put 
in  the  way  of  cross-examination,  or  (in  Ro- 
mano-Gallic language)  by  confrontation,  if 
confrontation  were  extended  to  these  causes, 
the  contra^ction  would  be  naturally,  and  in 
all  probability  satisfactorily,  cleared  up. 

In  looking  for  the  cause  of  this  repugnancy, 
and  of  the  superior  frequency  of  it  in  the 
Romano- Grallic  practice  in  comparison  with 
the  English,  a  more  candid  and  consolatory 
mode  of  accounting  for  it  presents  itself  than 


would  be  presented  by  any  supposed  difference 
on  the  ground  of  morality  between  the  two 
nations.  False  testimony  is  so  much  more 
frequent  in  France  than  in  England — why? 
Because  the  witness,  though  examined  vivd 
voce  and  extemporaneously  in  France  as  in 
England,  had  in  France  no  apprehension  of 
seeing  questions  put  to  him  in  that  same  way, 
and  on  that  same  occasion,  by  the  experienced 
sagacity  of  the  legal  assistant  on  the  other 
side. 

Whatever  be  the  nature  and  rank  of  the 
cause  —  higher  penal,  lower  penal,  or  non- 
penal,  — the  person,  the  only  person  by  whom 
testimony  could  he  either  received  or  ex- 
tracted, was  the  judge.  But,  unless  by  mere 
accident,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
the  judge  should  of  himself  know  anything 
about  the  facts  on  either  side.  In  the  way 
of  extraction — that  is,  of  interrogation,  exa- 
mination, putting  questions,  — whatever  can 
be  done  from  that  commanding  station  cannot 
have  any  other  ground  to  proceed  upon,  any 
other  lights  for  guidance,  than  such  &cts  or 
supposed  facts  as  are  furnished  by  one  of  the 
parties.  The  judge  is,  or  ought  to  be,  — 
the  judge  is  supposed  to  be  (and  let  him  be 
supposed  to  be)  impartial;  but,  in  the  in- 
stance of  each  witness  whom  he  examines, 
the  instructions,  the  only  instructions  he  acts 
or  can  act  from,  are  partial  instructions,  fur- 
nished by  one  alone  of  the  contending  parties, 
viz.  that  one  by  whom  the  testimony  of  the 
witness  is  invoked. 

When  each  witness  is  examined  by  the 
parties  —  examined  by  both  parties  —  exa- 
mined primarily  by  the  party  by  whom  bis 
testimony  was  called  for  (if  called  for  by 
both,*  by  the  plaintiff,)  cross-examined  by 
the  adverse  party;  be  is  examined  by  two 
persons,  who,  taken  together,  have  every  in- 
terest which  the  matter  at  stake  in  the  cause 
can  give  them,  to  draw  from  him  the  whole 
truth :  each  having  every  interest  which  the 
value  of  the  matter  in  dispute  to  himself  can 
give  him,  in  drawing  forth  so  much  of  the 
truth  as  makes  in  favour  of  his  side.  So  fiir 
as  the  extraction  of  the  truth  is  concerned, 
justice,  under  this  system,  has  nothing  to  fear 
but  such  casual  deficiency  as  may  happen  to 
take  place  in  respect  of  the  intellectual  suf- 
ficiency of  the  parties  and  their  agents  in  re- 
lation to  this  task. 

Deficiency  of  zeal,  the  result  of  deficiency 
of  interest,  is  not  to  be  apprehended  on  either 
side.  Excess  of  zeal,  the  result  of  excessive 
sensibility  to  the  sinister  action  of  interest, 
may  naturally  be  apprehended  on  both  sides ; 
but  its  operation  on  each  side  is  checked  and 
compensated  by  its  operation  on  the  other. 


*  It  is  very  eridently  possible,  but  from  vari- 
ous causes  not  a  frequent  case,  that  the  testimony 
of  one  and  the  same  witness  shall  have  been  in- 
voked on  both  sides. 
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When  the  business,  the  proper  business,  of 
both  parties,  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  both 
parties,  and  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  judge, 

—  so  far  as  depends  upon  the  state  of  the 
affections,  of  motives  and  interests,  the  bu- 
siness is  as  badly  arranged  as  possible.  Gene- 
ral deficiency  of  zeal,  variegated  by  occasional 
excess  of  zeal,  and  that  on  one  side  only  — 
general  carelessness,  variegated  by  occasional 
partiality,  both  of  them  almost  without  con- 
troul, — such  is  the  natural  result  of  so  incon- 
gruous a  state  of  things.  Are  the  parties, 
both  of  them,  unknown  —  the  interests  of 
them  alike  indifferent  —  to  the  judge?  His 
interest  is  to  get  rid  of  them  and  their  dispute 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  points  he  cannot 
help  examining  the  witnesses  to,  he  examines 
them  to :  the  points  he  can  help  examining 
them  to,  he  suffers  to  pass  without  notice. 
Attentive  onlv  to  his  own  ease^  inattentive 
alike  to  the  interests  of  both  parties,  the 
merit  of  impartiality  cannot  be  denied  to  be 
his  due.  On  the  other  hand,  does  it  happen 
to  him,  from  amity,  enmity,  or  self-regarding 
interest,  to  have  any  leaning  on  either  side  ? 
All  facts  operating  on  that  &voured  side  find 
him  eager  to  draw  them  forth ;  all  fi&cts  ope- 
rating in  fiivour  of  the  opposite  side,  find  him 
as  determined  as  the  care  of  his  reputation 
suffers  him  to  be,  not  to  think  of  them.  Un- 
der the  eye  of  a  scrutinizing  public,  such 
studied  blindness  would  not  at  all  times  be 
equally  safe.  But,  in  the  Roman  system, 
whatever  is  done  in  this  way  is  done  under 
the  veil  of  secrecy :  besides  the  judge  and  the 
person  under  examination,  no  one  is  present 
but  the  judge's  subordinate,  the  recording 
scribe.  If  the  object  were  to  push  careless- 
ness and  corruption  to  their  maximum — to 
render,  in  one  or  other  way,  misdedsion  as 
frequent  as  possible, — no  means  could  be 
better  adapted  to  that  end. 

Under  this  system,  the  arrangements  re- 
commended (as  above)  as  subservient  to  the 
purpose  of  cross-examination,  are  indeed  ad- 
mitted ;  the  testimony  delivered  in  the  shape 
of  answers  to  questions ;  each  answer  extem- 
poraneous, following  immediatelv  upon  the 
question  which  called  for  it,  and  m  so  fiir  un- 
premeditated ;  the  questions  put  separately 

—  not  uno  flatUj  in  a  simultaneous  string ; 
each  question  having  the  whole  string  of  pre- 
ceding answers,  and  in  particular  the  last  pre- 
ceding answer,  for  a  ground  to  work  upon, 
for  a  light  to  work  by.  True :  but  of  these 
subordinate  arrangements,  useful  as  they  are, 
what  is  the  chief  use  ?  Answer  —  to  give  ef- 
fect to  cross-examination :  but,  in  the  system 
which  thus  employs  them,  cross-examination 
has  no  place. 

The  notes  of  the  evidence  are  taken  down, 
not  by  the  judge  himself,  but  by  a  scribe  who 
attends  him  for  that  purpose.  Of  what  passes, 
or  of  what  does  not  pass,  more  or  less  is  set 


down,  as  the  superior  and  hia  subordinate  eu 
agree.  To  the  account  there  given  of  what 
has  passed,  or  is  supposed  to  have  passed,  the 
person  examined  is  indeed  made  to  annex  bit 
signature ;  but  the  words,  even  of  Uie  answen, 
are  not  so  much  as  supposed  to  be  given  ~ 
much  less,  of  the  questions.  Of  the  answers, 
no  more  than  the  substance,  or  supposed  sab- 
stance  ;  of  the  questions,  not  so  much  as  the 
substance,  except  such  part  as  is,  as  it  were, 
seen  through  the  answers — such  part  without 
which  the  answers  would  not  be  intelligible. 
Negligence,  violence,  subornatioo  effected  or 
attempted  by  threats  or  proonses,  with  or 
without  the  intention  of  fulfilling  them  ~ 
misbehaviour  in  every  imaginable  shape,  may 
on  the  part  of  the  judge  have  been  oomnutled. 
yet  not  the  slightest  trace  of  it  need,  or  is  at 
all  likelj,  to  appear  upon  the  face  of  aay  of 
these  minutes. 

Had  it  been  really  an  object  to  guard  iadn 
viduals  against  a  species  of  injustice,  which 
in  capital  cases  would  amount  to  legal  murder 
aggravated  by  torture,  —  arrangements  sooh- 
vious  as  those  which  in  this  view  might  be 
imagined,  would  hardly  have  been  so  umver- 
sally  omitted. 

Without  being  stationed  so  near  the  pri- 
soner as  to  be  capable  of  prompting  him  with- 
out  the  observance  of  the  judge,  —  a  friend 
and  nominee  of  the  prisoner  might  be  m  the 
same  apartment,  effectually  present  to  the 
purpose  of  hearing  everything  that  passed. 

If,  for  fear  of  prompting  by  signs,  it  were 
not  thought  fit  tiiat  this  assistant  diould  be 
present  during  any  part  of  the  examinatioo, 
he  might  at  any  rate  be  present  at  the  final 
reading  of  the  minutes.  In  case  of  their  beiof? 
in  every  respect  correct,  and  acknowledged 
to  be  so,  he  might  be  present  at  the  time 
when  the  prisoner,  being  finaUy  interrogated 
concerning  their  correctness,  confessed  then 
to  be  correct,  either  by  positive  assent,  or 
(what  would  be  equivalent)  by  silence :  — 
present  to  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  testi- 
fying his  assent,  observing  and  testifying  Ids 
silence.  In  case  of  the  prisoner's  objectiBg 
to  any  part  of  the  minutes  as  incorrect  or  ia- 
complete,  he  might  be  present  to  the  purpoie 
of  hearing,  seeing,  and  attesting  the  discuMun 
produced  inconsequence ;  he  imght  be  present 
to  the  purpose  of  doing,  what  in  most  eases 
he  woidd  naturally  have  to  do,  and  think  fit 
to  do —  viz.  to  confirm  by  his  subscriptioB  tbe 
statement  drawn  up  on  that  occasion  by  tbe 
official  scribe,  or  ^in  the  extraordinary  bvt 
still  possible  case  otan  irreconcilable  disagree- 
ment) enteriug  upon  the  minutes  his  dissent, 
toother  with  whatever  observations  he  migbt 
thmk  fit  to  add  to  it. 

This  assistant  would  naturally  hare  been  s 
professional  assistant,  of  the  attorney  or  ad- 
vocate class,  as  most  competent  to  the  busi- 
ness :  it  might  have  been  a  non-profi»siooti 
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friend.  The  prisoner  (for  no  possible  case 
ougbt  eTer  to  pass  unprovided  for)  is  too  poor 
to  purchase  assistance — be  is  too  friendless  to 
obtain  it  gratis.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Shall 
it  rest  with  the  judge  to  provide  him  with  an 
assistant  ?  An  assistant  so  named  would  af- 
ford but  slender  security  against  any  possible 
mal-practice  on  the  part  of  the  functionary  by 
-vrhom  he  had  been  named. 

But  wherever  the  Roman  system  of  juris- 
prudence has  been  prevalent,  other  function- 
aries have  never  been  wanting,  whose  function, 
-vehile  it  has  made  the  exercise  of  such  charity 
a  duty,  has  secured  to  them  the  requisite  por- 
tion of  public  confidence.  The  confessor,  for 
example,  by  whom  the  prisoner,  if  capitally 
convicted,  would  have  been  attended  and  sup- 
ported in  his  last  moments, — he,  or  some  one 
of  his  doth,  would  be  the  person  to  guard 
Urn  (as  above)  from  such  oppression  as  might 
ixiTolve  him  in  any  such  tuffering  without  its 
having  been  his  due. 

Thus  hostile  is  the  Roman  system  of  pro- 
cedure to  every  end  of  justice — thus  subser- 
▼ient  to  the  sinister  interests  by  which  it  has 
been  created  and  preserved. 

By  the  several  governments  of  the  Ame- 
rican states — by  those  republican  legislators, 
though  bred  in  the  sink  of  English  corruption, 
this  abomination  has  for  these  many  years 
oeen  extirpated. 

Even  by  Napoleon,  the  most  absolute  of  all 
despots  that  the  world  ever  saw,  it  has  been 
extirpated. 

In  this,  as  in  its  other  shapes,  republi- 
cans abhor  corruption  —  despots  have  no  need 
of  it. 

In  England  alone  is  it  an  object  of  worship ; 
rulers  protesting,  and  people  sottish  enough 
to  believe,  that  the  very  life  of  the  govern- 
ment depends  upon  it,  and  that  without  it 
everything  would  fall  to  pieces. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  CONFRONTATION  UNDER  THE  ROMAN  LAW. 

Confrontation,  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  nomenclature  of  judicial  procedure,  is  a 
term  peculiar  to  Roman  law.  Ex  vi  termini, 
it  denotes  the  bringing  of  one  person  into 
the  presence  of  another :  by  institution,  it 
denotes  the  bringing  into  the  presence  of  a 
defendant,  a  person  who,  whether  in  the 
character  of  a  co-defendant  or  that  of  an  ex- 
traneous witness,  has  delivered  testimony 
tending  to  the  crimination  of  such  defendant. 
Under  the  head  of  confrontation  may  be 
found  whatever  advances  (scanty  indeed  they 
win  be  seen  to  be)  have  been,  made  in  Roman 
procedure  towards  the  introduction  of  that 
universal  and  equal  system  of  interrogation 
above  delineated  and  proposed :  consequently 
whatever  part  has  been  covered  by  Roman 
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law.  of  the  ground  covered  by  the  operation 
called  crots-examination  in  English  law. 

The  operation  has  two  professed  objects : 
one  is,  the  establishing  the  identity  of  the 
defendant,  viz.  that  the  person  thus  produced 
to  the  deponent  is  the  person  of  whom  he 
has  been  speaking ;  the  other  is,  that  an  op- 
portunity may  be  afforded  to  the  defendant, 
in  addition  to  whatever  testimony  may  have 
been  delivered  to  his  disadvantage,  to  obtain 
the  extraction  of  such  other  part  (if  any)  of 
the  facts  vnthin  the  knowledge  of  the  de- 
ponent, as  may  operate  in  his  fisvour.  At 
the  instance  of  the  defendant,  interrogatories 
suggested  by  him  are  accordingly  permitted 
by  the  le^slator  (but  subject  to  the  discretion 
of  the  judge)  to  be  propounded;  thereby 
enabling  the  operation,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to 
contribute  towards  the  trustworthiness  and 
probative  force  of  the  testimony,  as  well  in 
respect  of  correctness  as  completeness.* 

This  security  has  already  been  spoken  ot 
as  being  in  its  application  confined  far  within 
the  amplitude*  demanded  for  it  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  justice:  the  more  closely  it  is 
examined,  the  more  thoroughly  will  this  con- 
ception of  it  be  confirmed.  It  is  narrowed 
and  curtailed  in  a  variety  of  directions :  the 
quality  of  the  cause ;  the  description  of  the 
interrogators  and  respondents ;  the  plenitude 
of  the  right. 

1.  QuaUty  of  the  cause.  It  is  confined  ab- 
solutely to  criminid  causes ;  and,  in  general 
practice,  to  such  criminal  eases  as  may  sub- 
ject the  defendant  to  corporally-afflictive  pu- 
nishment— peine  afflictive. 

The  defendant  having  already  been  inter- 
rogated by  the  judge  in  the  darkness  of  his 
closet ;  the  witnesses  in  support  of  the  pro- 
secution cited  by  the  judge,  where  there  is 
no  prosecutor,  or  by  the  prosecutor  (public 
or  private)  where  there  is  one,  having  been 
examined  ^n  the  same  manner  a  first  time, 
having  under  the  name  of  repetition  or  recok" 
ment^  been  examined  in  the  same  manner  a 
second  time  (the  defendant  not  present  at 
their  examination  either  time;)  a  third  exa- 
mination takes  place,  as  secret  as  before,  ex- 
cept that  the  defendant,  and  the  witnesses, 
one  by  one,  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  intro- 
duced into  each  other's  presence. 

Considering  confirontation  in  the  character 


*  Another  purpose  mentioned,  and  much  dwelt 
upon,*  is  that  en  the  allowance  given  to  a  defen- 
dant to  exhibit  against  a  witness  (an  extraneous 
witness)  objections  tending  to  weaken  the  credit, 
or  bar  the  admission,  of  htt  testimony.  Of  this 
I  take  no  further  notice;  partly  because,  to  that 
particular  purpose,  presence  is  not  particulariy 
necessary ;  partly  because  the  subiect  will  reodve 
ample  consideration  in 'another  place.^ 

t  Chap.  XIL  Repetition, 

•  Ordonnance  de  1670,  tit  xv. 
t>  I^fra,  Book  IX.  EsdumiK 
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of  an  instrument  for  the  correction  and  cbm- 
pletion  of  a  lot  of  testimony, — an  observa- 
tion almost  too  obvious  to  be  repeated  is,  that 
the  demand  for  the  use  of  it  (that  is,  for  one 
alUcomprehensive  system  of  interrogation,  and 
for  this  operation  as  being  among  the  branches 
of  Uiat  system)  has  no  respect  whatsoever  to 
the  general  nature, — to  the  penality  or  non- 
peniUity, — of  the  suit.  The  more  highly  penal 
the  cause,  the  greater  is  the  mischief  of  in- 
justice, supposing  it  to  take  place ;  but  as  to 
the  probabUity  of  its  taking  place  for  want 
of  the  sort  of  security  in  question,  it  stands 
exactly  upon  a  par  in  both  cases. 

In  the  cases  in  which  it  is  not  afforded,  as 
well  OS  in  the  cases  in  which  it  is  afforded, 
the  importance  of  it  has  been  not  altogether 
a  secret  to  the  technicalists  by  whom  it  has 
been  refused.  To  obtain  the  benefit  of  it,  a 
defendant  that  has  been  proceeded  against  in 
the  non-criminal  (called  the  civil)  mode,  has 
begged  to  be  treated  as  a  criminaL  *  Prayers 
to  this  effect  have  not  been  rejected ;  but 
tlie  adverse  party  is  permitted  to  oppose  the 
grant  of  the  prayer,  on  the  ground  that  the 
importance  of  the  cause  is  not  considerable 
enough  to  warrant  the  expense.  It  seems, 
upon  the  whole,  that  where  the  defendant  is 
able  and  willing  to  pay  the  expense  of  being 
treated  as  a  criminal,  the  grace  has  not  been 
refused. 

On  the  first-mentioned  ground,  that  of  es- 
tablishing the  identity  of  the  defendant,  the 
appropriation  thus  made  of  the  operation  to 
criminal  cases  is  in  a  double  way  incon- 
gruous. 

Cases  occur,  and  without  number,  in  which 
the  witness,  though  against  the  defendant  a 
very  material  witness,  has  never  been  in  his 
presence.  Goods,  for  example,  stolen  in  the 
absence  of  the  owner,  are  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  thief:  the  owner  knows  his 
own  goods ;  but  what  knows  he  of  the  thief? 

Cases  occur  also  in  abundance,  in  which, 
though  the  cause  has  nothing  criminal  in  it, 
the  pdnt  in  dispute  (and  a  point  not  to  be 
settled  without  a  judicial  interview')  may  be, 
whether  the  person  of  whom  the  witness  has 
spoken  under  a  name  the  same  as  that  of  the 
plaintiff  or  that  of  the  defendant,  was  in  truth 
the  person  thus  in  question,  or  another.  He 
saw  a  person,  called  by  a  name  the  same  as 
that  of  the  defendant,  execute  a  deed :  but 
was  it  really  the  defendant,  or  anoth^  per- 
son, who,  perhaps  for  the  occasion  only,  was 
called  by  that  same  name  ? — He  saw  a  person 
called  by  a  name  the  same  as  that  of  the  plain- 
tiff, living  with  an  older  person  of  that  same 
name,  in  the  character  of  his  son :  the  like 
question  again  in  this  case. 

So^  fiir  as  the  use  and  application  of  the 
principle  of  confrontation  is  concerned,  in  non- 
criminal and  slightly  criminal  causes,  English 
law  (it  is  true)  is  no  less  lame  than  Roman 
law.    In  a  cause  of  another  description,  on  a 


trial  by  jury,  in  the  diaracter  of  an  extn- 
neous  witness,  the  attendance  of  any  nu 
may  be  enforced :  in  the  character  of  a  party, 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  no  man's  attenidaaee 
can  be  enforced:  wtaia  fides  in  every  shape 
finds  a  veil  in  absence.  Happily,  to  the  pv- 
pose  here  in  question,  the  demand  for  ooa- 
firontation  does  not  frequently  present  ttsdf. 

2.  Description  of  the  interroffotors  asd  rw- 
spondents.  Subject  to  the  restrictioiis  that 
will  be  mentioned,  ihe  fiurulty  of  interrogatiaB 
is  allowed  to  the  defendant,  against  the  de- 
ponents, of  whatever  description,  that  have 
been  testifying  on  the  side  adverse  to  Urn, 
whether  in  the  situation  of  extraneous  wit- 
nesses or  co-defendanta:  for  the  caprice  which 
in  England  prevents  one  defendant  from  being 
examined  touching  the  conduct  of  aoother, 
extends  not  beyond  English  ground. 

But  the  judge,  it  seems,  on  this  third 
examination,  is  not  allowed  to  interpose — is 
expressly  interdicted  from  interposing,  aay 
question  on  his  part ;  —  that  is  to  say,  aay 
question,  which,  by  the  particularity  of  the 
responses  called  for  by  it,  can  contribate  to 
the  elidtation  of  fresh  lights.  He  may  call 
upon,  and  is  to  call  upon,  each  deponent,  to 
declare  over  again — to  declare,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  ordinance,  in  general  temts, 
whether  the  testimony  delivered  by  him  oa 
each  former  occasion  was  true:  but,  as  to  aay 
question  that  in  case  of  mistatement  can  bdp 
to  rectify  it,  interposition  for  the  purpose  is 
forbidden  in  express  words.  On  the  two  for- 
mer occasions,  the  judge  firames  as  well  as 
puts  all  the  questions ;  on  this  third  occsimhi, 
he  is  not  suffered  to  frame  one :  put  questions 
he  may — but  such  only  as  are  framed  by  the 
defendants  or  witnesses,  and  by  them  desired 
to  be  put.    But  of  this  presently. 

The  defendant — the  individual  defondaat 
whose  confrontation  is  performing, — this 
defendant  havmg  put  his  questions  to  the  co- 
defendant  who  is  confronted  with  him,  or  ta 
the  extraneous  witness  who  is  confronted 
with  him, — are  they  respectively  at  liberty  to 
put  questions  back  to  him  on  their  parts?  On 
this  head  nothing  said  in  the  ordinance :  oa 
this  point  as  on  so  many  others,  the  natural 
result  is  that  the  judge  does  as  he  pleases — 
each  judge  differently,  if  he  thinks  fit. 

What  is  clear  is,  that,  when  vritnesses  called 
for  the  defendant  come  to  be  examined,  they 
are  not  suliject  to  any  interrogation  ex  ad- 
verso — to  anything  that  in  the  language  of 
English  common  law  goes  by  the  name  of 
cross-examination,  either  on  the  part  of  a  pro- 
secutor, or  on  the  part  of  a  co-defondant: 
not  on  the  part  of  a  prosecutor;  because,  the 
examination  being  performed  by  the  judge 
alone,  and  in  his  0¥m  cupboard,  no  prosecu- 
tor, no  advocate,  is  let  in :  not  on  the  part 
of  a  co-defendant ;  because  at  this  time,  if  we 
may  believe  the  commentators,  the  tide  is 
turned,  and  mercv  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
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JL  drcumstance  that  may  help  to  reconcile 
justice  to  the  sacrifice  is,  that  by  this  time 
tbe  defendant  may  have  lain  in  prison  any 
number  of  years,  by  which  time  any  witness 
thmt  he  coiUd  have  called  may  have  died,  or 
been  otherwise  disposed  of:  for  it  is  a  rule, 
that,  till  the  proof  on  the  side  of  the  prose- 
cutaon  has  beien  completed  (and  the  time  of 
its  completion  depends  upon  the  pleasure  of 
tbe  judge,)  no  witness  at  the  instance  of  the 
defendant  can  be  heard. 

3.  Plenitude  of  the  right.  Cut  down  as  we 
have  seen  it  to  be  in  tbe  confused  application 
left  to  it  by  the  preceding  restrictions,  a  se- 
curity thus  essential  to  justice  is  put  into  the 
bands  of  fortune — si  besoin  est,*  if  need  be: 
and  in  each  case,  whether  such  need  exist,  b 
left,  without  eontroul,  without  a  word  either 
of  obligation  or  instruction,  to  the  good  plea- 
sure of  the  ju4g:e — of  the  very  person  on  whose 
conduct  it  is  designed  (or  at  least  ought  to 
have  been  designed)  to  operate  as  a  check.t 

•  Ordonn.  de  1670,  Tit  xv.  Art  L  and  ix. 
-f  The  sul^ect  remains  indeed,  as  usual,  in- 
volved in  thick  confusion ;  the  result  of  which 
is,  as  usual,  that  the  judge  might,  in  most  cases 
at  lease  proceed  as  he  found  most  agreeable  to 
himself 

In  the  Otdonnance,  in  this  first  article  (tit. 
XV.)  after  leave  has  been  given  to  the  judge  to 
msKe  the  order  as  to  the  recolement  absolute 
and  peremptory,  leave  is  then  added  for  making 
the  order  as  to  the  confirontation  conditional  and 
discretionary,  as  above.  Si  Taccusation  m^rite 
d*etre  instruite,  lehtge  ordonnera  queles  t6nois 
....  seront  r^cola  en  leurs  depositions,  et,  si 
beaoin  est,  confronts  h  Taccus^. . . . 

In  art  xL  a  supposition  is  started,  that  at  a 
point  of  time  not  specified,  recolement  and  coiu 
fnmtatwn  taken  together  have  not  been  per- 
foimed  :  and  in  that  case,  leave  is  given  to  the 
judges  {lesjuffes  in  the  plural— before,  it  was  le 
juge  in  the  smgular)  to  order  these  operations, 
so  mentioned  m  coi^unction,  to  be  then  per- 
ibnned. 

In  the  article  imipediately  preceding  (art  viii.) 
it  bad  been  provided,  that  ir  an  order  has  been 
made  (it  does  not  say  by  whom)  that  the  wit- 
nesses  be  recoled  and  confronted,  the  deposition 
of  those  who  have  not  been  confronted  shall  not 
be  reeeived  as  proof,  except  in  case  of  their  re- 
spective deaths  during  the  (defendant's)  contu- 
macy. By  this  article,  confronution  is  thus  ren- 
dered indispensable,  vix.  in  case  of  an  order  for 
that  purpose ;  but  as  to  the  making  of  such  order, 
it  is  not  rendered  indispensable :  and  the  article 
inmiediately  following  assumes  that  recolement 
and  confrontation,  one  or  both,  have  somehow  or 
other  failed  of  being  performed. 

As  to  ^  juffe  in  art  i.,  and  lee  jugee  in  art 
ix.,  the  expressions  may  naturally  enough^  be 
imagined  to  be  synonymous.  No  such  thing. 
For  the  performance  of  all  these  several  opera- 
tiona,  ~  examinadons,  recolements,  confronta- 
tioDs, — a  single  judge  is  in  every  case  sufficient: 
more  than  one  are  scarce  ever  employed.  For 
pronouncing  the  bare  order  for  these  respective 
purposes  (a  matter,  of  oooise,  that  requires  much 
less  reflection)  a  multitude  of  judges,  I  pretend 
not  to  say  how  many,  was  in  numy  cases  indis- 
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Nor  yet  is  the  defendant  permitted  (at  least 
by  the  tenor  of  the  ordinance)  to  put  any  one 
question  of  himself :  his  right  is  confined  to 
the  petitioning  the  judge  to  put  it  for  him. 
The  judge,  as  we  have  seen,  is  forbidden  to 


pensable.  Accordingly,  when,  as  in  art  i.,  the 
ordonnance  itself  speaks  of  but  one  judge, — ac- 
cording to  Jousse,  the  commentator,  three  or 
seven  are  necessary :  three,  if  in  a  court  appeal- 
able ham ;  seven,  if  in  a  court  appealed  to :  re- 
ferring,  as  to  Uie  three,  to  another  tide  of  the 
same  Ordonnance  (tit  xxv.  art  x.)  the  provi- 
sion  of  which,  in  this  behalf,  appears  to  be  such 
as  he  represents  it 

Another  reference  he  makes*  is  to  an  arr^  of 
theToumelle,  by  which  it  is  adjudged  and  thence 
ordained,  that  no  punishment  eiUier  of  an  af- 
flictive or  infamous  nature  shall  be  pronounced, 
unless  when  recolement  and  confrontation  have 
been  both  performed  i— adjudged  (I  say)  and 
thence  ordained;  for  in  France  it  was  in  this 
way  the  custom  amon^  judges  to  make  laws 
avowedly  in  the  prospective  way,  like  legislators, 
instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the  making 
them  in  an  unavowed  and  at  poet  facto  way,  as 
in  England.  But  of  this  Toumelle  court,  the 
jurisdiction  was  limited  by  that  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris :  so  that,  in  other  parts  of  France, 
a  judge  (or  the  judges)  did  not  find  their  liberty 
incommoded  by  this  rule. 

As  mal-practice  is  but  a  casualty,  especially 
among  judges,  there  seems  but  little  douot  that, 
in  pracdoe,  conviction  seldom  took  place  without 
previous  confrontadon.  A  circumstance  that  will 
hardly  be  thought  to  weaken  the  probability  on 
that  side  is,  that,  by  the  application  of  these  sub- 
sidiary securides,  the  expense  of  the  procedure, 
and  with  it  of  course  the  profit,  never  failed  to 
receive  a  considerable  auffmentation. 

As  to  the  original  legislator,  the  penner  of  the 
ordinance, — an  expression  he  has  let  drop  may 
afford  at  one  view  a  proof  of  the  value  set  by  him 
on  this  security,  and  a  sample  of  a  technically- 
learned  mind.  In  the  case  of  non.fDrthcoming- 
nesB  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  >—  recolement, 
the  opportunity  given  to  him  and  the  other  de- 
ponents to  amend  their  respective  answers, — 
recolement,  a  possible  re-examinadon. — is  de- 
clared to  be  equivalent  to  itself  and  conirontation 
put  together :  recolement  vaudra  confrontadon, 
not,  recolement  tiendra  lieu  de  confrontadon. 
The  logic  of  this  jurisprudence,  and  the  arith- 
metic  are  worthy  of  each  other :  if  both  be  cor- 
rect, 0  must  be  the  exact  value  of  this  security ; 
a  security  which  among  English  lawyers  is  re- 
garded as  so  indispensable  as  to  be  without  equi- 
valent and  without  price. 

Not  but  that  in  English  law,  the  treatment 
given  in  this  same  case  to  a  defendant  is  much 
worsen  the  contravention  of  the  ends  of  jusdce 
much  more  fiagrant  Absence,  which  though  a 
circumstandal  evidence  with  reference  to  guilt, 
is  evidendy  a  mostuntrustworthv  and  precarious 
one,  receives  amongEn^ish  judges  the  effect  of 
a  conclusive  one.  The  Koman  judge,  complete 
evidence  not  being  to  be  had^  grounds  his  deci- 
sion on  what,  of  an/  that  he  is  acquainted  with, 
is  the  next  best  evidence :  the  English  lawyer, 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  convicting  a  man  on  im- 
perfect evidence,  convicts  him  without  any  evi- 
dence.   But  of  this  more  fully  in  its  place. 

•  P.  281 ;  Art.  i.  Note  1. 
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put  a  question  that  has  not  been  proposed  by 
the  defendant;*  —  the  defendant  is  not  al- 
lowed to  put  a  question  that  has  not  been 
sanctioned  by  the  judge. 

That  to  the  judge  should  be  reserved  a 
power  to  prohibit  or  exempt  a  respondent  from 
making  answer  to  this  or  that  question  (the 
question  being  noted  down  and  recorded)  is 
no  more  than  necessary :  otherwise  the  door 
would  lie  wide  open  to  irrelevant  and  pas- 
sionate matter  without  end.  But  the  diffe- 
rence is  considerable  between  making  the 
right  to  put  the  question  depend  in  the  first 
instance  on  an  express  sanction  given  to  it 
by  the  judge,  and  the  allowing  it  to  be  put 
of  course,  subject  only  to  stoppage  for  spe- 
cial reason. 

On  this  as  on  so  many  other  occasions,  the 
real  mischief,  the  root  of  all  the  evil,  consists 
in  the  want  of  publicity.  Under  that  regimen 
of  darkness,  a  question,  though  ever  so  per- 
tinent and  important,  may  be  stopped :  an 
answer  that  would  have  saved  the  life  of  an 
innocent  person  may  thus  be  suppressed,  and 
no  trace  of  the  iniquity  appear  anywhere. 
Under  the  safeguard  of  publicity — adequate 
and  appropriate  publicity — no  danger  on  the 
score  of  misdecision,  capable  of  outweighing 
the  inconvenience  in  the  shape  of  delay  and 
vexation  on  the  Other  side,  can  present  any 
adequate  objection  to  so  necessary  a  check. 

The  German  edition  of  Romanistic  proce- 
dure is,  on  this  head,  more  explicit  than  the 
Galilean ;  and,  by  being  so,  more  flagitiously 
and  palpably  tyrannical  and  iniquitous— more 
resolutely  and  openly  bent  upon  the  scarcely 
dissembled  object  of  enabling  the  judge  to 
sacrifice  the  innocent  as  often  as  he  pleases 
to  the  sinister  interests  and  passions  of  men 
in  power;  among  which  his  own  are  not  much 
in  danger  of  being  forgotten. 

In  English  law,  in  the  case  of  an  extraneous 
witness,  cross-examination  is  in  principle  re- 
garded as  the  indefeasible  right  of  each  party; 
in  all  sorts  of  causes,  penal  as  well  as  non- 
penal,  the  examination  of  a  witness  is  never 
regarded  as  complete  without  it.  Confronta- 
tion, in  German  as  well  as  Gallic  law,  is  a 
distinct  operation,  to  be  performed  or  not, 
according  to  circumstances ;  and  at  any  rate 
not  to  be  performed  but  at  a  difl^erent  hearing, 
after  the  examination  of  the  witness  has  been 
performed  tunce  over,  both  times  without  the 
application  of  a  check  so  obviously  necessary 
to  truth  and  justice. 

In  Germano- Austrian  law,  whether  the 
imperfect  modification  of  cross-examination 
called  confrontation  shall  be  performed  or  no, 
is  in  every  case  left  in  express  terms  to  the 
arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  of  the  judge. f 
On  the  one  hand,  in  no  case  is  the  use  of  it 

•  Jousse.  p.  286;  Tit  xv.  Art.  1.  Note  7- 
f  Branniza,  ii.  219.  6  460,  referring  to  Code 
TUcrese,  Art.  xxxv.  §  2. 


made  obligatory  upon  the  judge:  on  tbe  otker 
hand,  partly  by  implication,  partly  in  expm* 
terms,  cases  are  specified  in  which  it  ought 
not  to  be  employed.  In  one  sort  o£  caae^  h 
is  in  express  terms  declared  to  be  saperfloovi: 
and  what,  would  an  Englishman  suppose,  ii 
that  case  ?  Where  the  diefendant  has  already 
been  **  convicted  by  two  eiossica/ witneasea."} 
And  who  is  a  ehusical  witness  ?  Any  aiaa 
against  whom  no  particular  cause  of  objectioa 
can  be  produced.)  Two  witnesses,  not  the 
less  false  by  being  classical  ones,  cbarft  in 
innocent  man  with  a  crime  supposed  to  bt 
committed  by  him  at  Vienna :  two  hundred 
unbribed  witnesses  agree  in  deposing  that  at 
the  same  day,  hour,  and  minute,  be  was  scea 
by  them  at  Prague.  Under  these  drcuai- 
stances,  b  the  defendant  allowed  to  cro»- 
examine  these  two  classical  peijorers  ?  Not 
he  indeed :  the  operation  would  be  **  super- 
fluous"— too  evidently  **  twperfluoms"  to  be 
admissible.  The  authors  of  the  Genan 
Theresian  code,  and  their  Latin  interpreter 
Bannisa,  are  altogether  clear  about  it. 

After  this  specimen,  to  bunt  oat  minor 
absurdities  and  atrocities,  of  which  there  are 
a  most  abundant  breed,  is  an  operation  that 
may  be  spared. 

In  Romano- German  as  in  Romano-Gallic 
law,  where  confrontation  ends,  there  ends 
adverse  interrogation — there  ends  cross-exa- 
mination even  in  that  fiiint  shadow  of  it.  In 
the  minor  penal  branch,  and  in  the  whole  of 
the  non-penal  branch,  it  is  not  only  not  made 
necessary,  but  not  so  much  as  suflfoed  to  be 
employed.  Not  that  it  is  forbidden ;  bat  that, 
under  any  other  name  than  that  of  caufivm- 
tation,  no  such  thing  was  ever  heard  of;  and. 
without  the  idea  of  a  criminal  prosecutioa  to 
hitch  it  upon,  the  idea  of  confrontation  Itts 
never  l^n  able  to  find  a  place  in  any  T 
law-bred  mind. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

BECAPITULATION. 

From  the  view  that  has  above  been  taken  of 
the  practice  of  English  and  Roman  lav  m 
relation  to  the  collection  of  evidence,  the 
following  propositions  seem  deducible :  — 

1.  That  there  is  but  one  perfectly  good 
and  fit  mode  of  collecting  testimony. 

2.  That  this  is  no  other  than  what  common 
sense  suggests :  and,  as  &r  as  power  and  op- 
portunity admit,  and  the  importance  of  the 
occasion  appears  to  demand,  u  naturally  and 
commonly  practised  in  the  bosom  of  every 
private  fiumly. 

3.  That,  to  give  precision  and  peraianenee 
to  the  information  thus  collected,  so  as  to 

t  Branniza,  ii.  p.  223,  §  46&   Code  Tberese, 
Art.  xxxiL  §  15. 
II  Ibid  ii  193,  §  409,  412,  41d. 
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adapt  it  to  the  use  of  all  times  and  all  places, 
nothing  more  or  less  is  necessary  than  the 
committing  the  testimony  to  writing  in  pro- 
portion as  it  issues  from  the  lips  of  the  per- 
son deposing  or  examined. 

4.  That,  so  &r  as  writing  is  concerned, 
there  is  but  one  cause  that  can  in  any  case 
i^arrant  any  departure  from  this  most  perfect 
mode;  and  that  is,  the  expense,  vexation,  and 
delay  inseparably  attached  to  that  invaluable 
mode  of  fixation  and  perpetuation. 

5.  That  the  mode  of  collecting  evidence 
by  means  of  its  delivery  vivd  voce,  and  sub- 
sequent though  immediate  consignment  to 
writing,  is  essentially  preferable  to  the  mode 
which  operates  by  the  delivery  of  the  testi- 
mony in  writing  in  the  first  instance. 

6.*  That  there  are  but  two  justificative 
causes  that  can  warrant  the  use  of  the  infe- 
rior mode,  in  contradistinction  to  the  supe- 
rior mode;  viz.  physical  impracticability,  and 
prudential  impracticability — prudential  im- 
practicability, in  respect  of  preponderant  in- 
convenience in  the  shape  of  expense,  vexation, 
and  delay. 

7.  That,  on  the  part  of  the  superior  mode, 
physical  impracticability  may  for  an  indefinite 
.ength  of  time  be  constituted  by  local  dis- 
tance, for  ever  by  eJtpatriation,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  exprovinciation ; — prudential 
impracticability,  for  a  time,  or  for  ever,  by 
preponderant  expense,  vexation,  and  delay, 
the  result  of  local  distance. 

8.  That  English  hiwyers,  recognising  the 
incontrovertible  superiority,  not  to  say  the 
exclusive  fitness  (where  practicable,)  of  the 
above-described  superior  mode, — yet,  so  fu 
from  employing  it  exclusively  on  every  oc- 
casion in  which  the  emplojrment  of  it  is  not 
impracticable,  depart  ^om  it  in  all  manner 
of  ways,  employing  inferior  and  bad  modes 
before  it,  after  it,  and  instead  of  it :  in  cases, 
too,  in  none  of  which  can  any  warrant  for 
such  deperture  be  found  under  the  head  of 
impracticability,  either  physical  or  pruden- 
tial, as  above  explained. 

9.  That,  on  these  occasions,  so  fiff  is  the 
prudential  impracticability  (viz.  in  respect  of 
expense,  vexation,  and  delay)  from  b^g  the 
cause  of  the  departure  from  the  most  trust- 
worthy mode,  that,  when  the  less  trustworthy 
modes  are  attended  with  a  superior  share  of 
that  triple  inconvenience,  it  is  then  that  they 
are  employed  —  employed  to  the  exclusion 
of  that  superior  mode  which,  besides  its  su- 
periority of  trustworthiness,  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  comparatively  free  from  that 
collateral  inconvenience. 

10.  That,  taking  together  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  procedure  of  which  the  collection  of 
eridence  forms  a  part, — the  inferiority  of  the 
technical  mode,  in  the  English  form  more 
especially,  in  comparison  with  the  natural 
modx;  herein-above  recommended,  is,  in  re- 


spect of  expense,  vexation,  and  delay,  too 
flagrant  and  notorious  not  to  be  recognised 
by  everybody  —  men  of  law  themselves  not 
excepted :  but  that,  as  often  as  this  disad- 
vantage is  brought  to  view,  if  the  system  be 
defended  notwithstanding,  it  is  always  on 
this  ground,  viz.  that  the  mass  of  inconve- 
nience attached  to  it  in  this  form  is  (if  not 
wholly  and  absolutely  unavoidable)  at  any 
rate  compensated  for,  absolutely  compensa- 
ted, by  a  preponderant  mass  of  advantage  in 
respect  of  superior  security  against  ultimate 
injustice,  whether  by  misdecision  or  by  failure 
of  justice:  against  ultimate  injustice,  from 
whatever  causes  derivable  —  whether  from 
improprieties  in  respect  of  the  mode  of  col- 
lecting the  evidence,  or  fi>om  any  other 
causes :  and  that,  accordingly,  it  is  its  sup- 
posed superiority  in  respect  of  the  mode  of 
collecting  the  evidence,  that  consitutes  either 
the  source  or  at  least  one  of  the  sources  of  that 
compensation,  that  ample  compensation  which 
it  is  supposed  to  afford  on  the  score  of  su- 
periorly good  ultimate  justice,  for  whatever 
inferiority  may  be  observable  in  it  in  respect 
of  the  provision  made  by  it  against  collateral 
inconveniences,  viz.  against  delay,  vexation, 
and  expense. 

11.  That  so  fitf  is  this  supposed  compensa- 
tion fit>m  being  in  any  degree  real,  that  in 
truth  its  deficiency  in  respect  of  security 
against  delay,  vexation,  and  expense,  remains 
altogether  unaccompanied  by  any  compensa- 
tion in  any  other  shape :  and  that,  in  respect 
of  security  against  misdecision  and  fidlure  of 
justice  (so  fitf  at  least  as  the  system  em- 
ployed for  the  collection  of  evidence  is  con- 
cerned,) its  defects  are  such  as  to  constitute 
an  enormous  addition  and  heavy  aggravation 
to  the  load  of  imperfection  attached  to  it  in 
all  those  other  shapes. 

12.  That  it  b  not  in  human  nature,  that, 
in  the  forming  a  system,  in  which,  in  the  pre- 
tended pursuit  of  the  same  ends,  so  many 
discordant  and  inconsistent  courses  are  em- 
ployed (discordant  as  well  with  one  another, 
as,  all  of  them,  with  the  modes  actually  and 
from  the  beginning  employed  in  pursuit  of 
the  same  ends  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  pri- 
vate life,)  the  ends  professed  and  pretended  to 
have  been  pursued,  viz.  the  real  and  genuine 
ends  of  justice,  should  have  been  the  ends  and 
objects  really,  steadily,  and  exclusively  (not 
to  say  ever,  and  in  any  degree)  pursued. 

13.  That,  under  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  existing  system  took  its  rise, — as 
it  is  not  natural  that  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  detaU  the  faculties  of  observation  and  in- 
vention should  have  been,  so  neither  in  fiict 
do  they  appear  to  have  been,  steadily  and 
anxiously  occupied  in  any  other  endeavour 
than  that  of  adding  to  the  load  of  inconve- 
nience and  mischief  in  all  imaginable  shapes, 
in  so  for  as  profit  and  advantage  in  all  shapes* 
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to  be  reaped  by  the  authors  and  contrivers 
of  the  system,  could  be  made  to  spring  out 
of  it. 

14.  That,  in  like  manner,  in  regard  to  the 
real  ends  of  justice, — as  it  was  not  natural 
that  in  the  construction  of  that  system  they 
should  have  been  taken  (at  least  any  other- 
wise than  incidentally  and  occasionally,  and 
in  subordination  to  those  sinister  ends)  for 
the  objects  aimed  at,  —  so  neither  does  it 
appear  that  in  fact  they  have,  if  at  all,  been 
pursued  in  any  other  character:  insomuch 
that  the  attainment  of  them,  in  so  far  as  in 
fiict  they  have  taken  place,  is  to  be  regarded 
no  otherwise  than  in  general  as  the  accidental 
result,  and  at  best  no  otherwise  than  as  the 
occasional  object,  of  the  exertions  actually 
made  on  this  ground. 

15.  That,  for  ages  together,  the  object  of 
the  contrivers  and  conductors  of  the  existing 
system  (in  so  far  as  anything  that  can  be 
called  an  object  appears  to  have  been  kept 
by  them  with  anything  like  constancy  and 
consistency  before  their  eyes)  will  appear  to 
have  been  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  em- 
ploying the  powers  and  privileges  attached 
to  their  respective  offices,  and  professions  in 
the  character  of  an  instrument  of  depreda- 
tion— ^licensed  and  unpunishable  depredation : 
the  ends  of  justice,  as  before,  being,  if  ever, 
only  occasionally,  an  object,  and  then  a  sub- 
ordinate one,  though  constantly  and  invari- 
ably a  pretence. 

16.  That,  as  to  the  existing  race  of  lawyers, 
taken  at  any  given  point  of  time,  —  pupils 
and  successors  of  these  learned  depredators, 

—  regarding,  or  pretending  to  regard,  as  per- 
fect in  its  kind  (if  not  in  every  minute  point 
of  detail,  at  least  in  respect  of  its  leading 
features)  the  work  of  such  their  predecessors ; 

—  not  only  their  endeavours  and  wishes,  but 
their  very  pretensions  and  professions,  are 
confined  to  the  keeping  it,  as  near  as  maybe, 
to  its  present  state  of  assumed  and  pretended 
excellence. 

17.  That,  of  the  modifications  of  the  plan 
in  use  for  the  collection  of  evidence,  the  im- 
propriety is  fully  and  unequivocally  recog- 
nised by  those  under  whose  direction  it  is 
pursued :  but  that  from  this  recognition  no 
symptoms  are  anywhere  observable  of  so 
much  as  a  wish,  much  less  an  endeavour,  to 
substitute,  in  the  room  of  those  which  they 
regard  as  comparatively  uncondudve,  those 
which  are  regarded  by  everybody  (themselves 
in  particular  not  excepted)  as  in  a  superior 
degree  conducive,  to  the  ends  of  justice. 

The  best  possible  mode  of  extracting  tes- 
timony— the  mode  which  a  considerate  mas- 
ter of  a  family  would  employ  when  sitting  in 
judgment  on  the  conduct  of  a  servant  or  a 
child — in  a  word,  the  mode  by  oral  inter- 
rogation and  counter- interrogation,  —  is  a 
production  of  English  growth.    If,  on  a  mi- 


[BooKlIL 

croscopical  observation,  the  germ  of  it  be 
found  discoverable  in  the  Roman  prooeas  of 
confrontation,  the  same  scrutiny  will  show 
how  confined  was  the  use  made  of  it  in  that 
its  primeval  state,  and  with  how  macfa  pro- 
priety the  appellation  of  a  discovery  may  be 
applied  to  the  vast  edifice  that  in  Engkad 
has  been  built,  or  might  be  built^  upon  a 
foundation  so  narrow. 

If  the  application  made  of  this  discovery 
has  been  found  neither  all-comprefaeBsive, 
nor  comparatively  very  extensive,  the  woo- 
der  need  not  be  great.  To  England  the  glory 
of  it,  or  at  any  rate  (so  &r  as  it  extends)  the 
advantage  of  it,  belongs  without  dispute :  but 
whether,  in  the  establishment  of  the  practice, 
wisdom  or  fortune  had  the  greatest  share,  Mosf 
not  be  easy  to  decide.  Had  wisdom  plinned 
it,  wisdom  would  have  carried  it  as  &r  as  it 
would  go,  would  not  have  sufiTered  it  to  be 
arrested  in  its  progress ;  but  the  same  systaa 
which  employs  it  in  one  instance,  neglects 
it  in  another,  to  which  not  only  with  equal 
propriety,  but  with  equally  obvious  propri^, 
it  would  have  been  applicable. 

A  circumstance  which  contributes  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree  to  weaken  the  claims  of 
wisdom,  is,  that  the  value  which  appears  to 
have  been  implicitly  set  upon  this  feature  in 
the  S3rstem,  has  never  been  explicitly  set  upon 
the  right  ground.  All  mouths  are  open  in 
praise  of  the  trial  by  jury ;  and  tbis  is  the 
mode  of  extraction  employed  on  a  trial  by 
jury.  But  its  connexion  with  the  species  oif 
procedure  in  which  the  intervention  oif  a  court 
so  constituted  is  employed,  is  altogether  ac- 
cidental :  the  same  mode  of  extraction  might 
be  employed,  and  is  employed,  witii  equal 
facility  and  equal  propriety,  in  a  court  eoB- 
posed  of  a  number  of  permanent  and  pro- 
ifessional  judges,  or  in  a  court  consisting  of  a 
single  j  udge.  It  had  been  observed  that  some- 
how or  other  the  ends  of  justice  were  more 
effectually  accomplished  in  that  sort  of  court 
of  which  the  tribunal  called  a  jury  was  one 
feature,  and  the  use  of  this  mode  of  extracting 
evidence  another,  than  in  other  courts  of  a 
different  appearance  in  respect  of  both  these 
features :  but  to  which  of  them  the  effect  was 
principally  to  be  ascribed,  is  a  question  that 
seems  never  to  have  presented  itself.  As 
water  was  considered  tiU  of  late  years  as  a 
simple  substance,  so  vras  the  trial  by  jury  ooo- 
sidered  as  a  simple  institution :  the  sagacity 
by  which  confusied  perceptions  are  rendered 
clear,  and  composite  objects  are  reaolved  into 
their  constituent  elements,  had  never  exer- 
cised itself  (for  when  has  it  ever  exercised 
itself?)  upon  the  field  of  jurisprudence.  The 
feature  which  consists  in  the  composition  of 
the  court,  being  the  feature  which  on  many 
accounts  would  strike  with  peculiar  force  the 
eyes  of  the  herd  of  politidana, — thb  feature, 
while  it  has  given  denomination  to  the  con- 
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plex  system,  seems  to  bave  engrossed  all  the 
praise  of  it.  Trial  by  jury  I  ever  blessed  and 
sacred  trial  by  jury!  juries  for  ever  I  is  the 
cry:  not  trial  by  oral  and  cross-examined 
evidence.* 

It  is,  however,  to  this  comparatively  ne- 
glected feature,  that  that  most  popular  of  all 
J  udidal  institutions  would  be  found  to  be  in- 
<lebted  for  the  least  questionable  and  most 
extensively  efficient,  if  not  the  most  impor- 
tant, of  its  real  merits.  Against  the  advantages 
attending  the  mode  of  extraction  practised, 
no  objection  can  be  urged,  no  inconvenience 
opposed ;  while  the  advantages  purchased  by 
the  peculiar  composition  of  the  tribunal  are 
not  purchased  but  by  great  sacrifices  in  other 
shapes :  the  popularity,  the  unsuspectedness, 
is  not  purchased,  but  at  the  expense  of  ap- 
propriate experience ;  the  superiority  in  pro- 
bity, by  the  sacrifice  of  superiority  of  wisdom, 
and  of  the  security  which  individual  respon- 
sibility alone  can  afford  either  for  probity  or 
lor  wisdom.  I  speak  of  the  really  useful  fea- 
tures, in  which  whatever  there  is  of  excel- 

•  While  coupled  with  trial  by  jury,  lawyers 
oould  join  and  even  lead  the  popular  cr^,  because 
trial  by  jury  b  trial  with  lawyers :  by  itself  thcj 
could  not  recommend  it  without  sacrifice  of  theur 
professional  interest:  recommendation  of  this 
principle  purely  and  simply,  would  involve  a 
reoommendatioo  of  the  natural  system  (viz.  per- 
•ooal  attendance  of  the  parties,  with  mutual  cross- 
examination,)  to  the  exclusion  of  all  technical 


lence  in  the  institution  is  enshrined :  not  to 
speak  of  the  errors  and  abuses  that  have  been 
worked  up  with  it  by  the  hand  of  undistin- 
guishing  barbarity;  the  ethnico- theological 
and  apostolic  number ;  the  mendacious  una- 
nimity, proclaimed  by  perjury,  after  having 
been  proiduced  by  torture :  not  to  mention  a 
variety  of  other  ingredients,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  which  might  be  modified  for  the 
better  or  the  worse,  without  destroyingor  very 
materially  changing  the  general  effect. 

With  Uiese  advantages  in  point  of  practical 
efficiency  and  indisputable  innocence,  no  po- 
litical institution  of  real  worth  was  ever  kept 
more  completely  hidden  from  general  obser- 
vation. Among  those  who  in  its  native  coun- 
try are  so  cordial  in  their  admiration  of  this 
mode  of  trial,  there  are  not  twenty  perhaps 
who  at  this  moment  are  aware  that,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Ronoan  jurisprudence,  the 
mode  of  extracting  the  evidence  on  this  oc- 
casion is  as  peculiar  to  English  procedure  as 
the  constitution  of  the  court.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  practice  called  in  England  cross-exami- 
nation—  the  complete  absence  of  it  in  every 
system  of  procedure  grounded  on  the  Roman, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  partial  and 
narrow  use  made  of  it  in  the  case  of  confi*on- 
tation,  —  is  a  fiict  unnoticed  till  now  in  any 
printed  book,  but  which  will  be  as  conclu- 
sively as  concisely  ascertained  at  any  time,  by 
the  impossibility  of  finding  a  word  to  render 
it  by,  in  any  other  language. 
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CHAPTER  L 

or  PREAPPOINTED  ETIDENCK  IN  GENEEAL. 

§  1.  Preappointed  evidenee,  what  f  —  Topics 

for  di$cussum  enuwterated. 
We  come  now  to  the  tubject  of  premppobted 
evidence :  a  subject  new  in  denomination,  and 
thence,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  even  in  idea : 
for,  without  names  to  fix  them,  ideas,  like 
douds,  change  and  Tanish  as  speedily  as  they 
are  produced. 

In  every  case  in  which  the  creation  or  pre- 
aerration  of  an  article  of  evidence  has  been, 
either  to  public  or  piivate  minds,  an  object 
of  solicitude,  and  thence  a  final  cause  of  ar- 
rangement  taken  in  consequence  (viz.  in  the 
view  of  its  serving  to  give  effect  to  a  right, 
or  enforce  an  obligation,  on  some  future  con- 
tingent occasion,)  — the  evidence  so  created 
and  preserved  comes  under  the  notion  of  pre- 
appointed  evidence. 

The  sort  of  facts  which  such  evidence  is 
employed  to  prove,  are  mostly  fiurts  constitu- 
tive or  evidentiary  otright.  Facts  constitutive 
or  evidentiary  of  wrong,  will  not  readily  find 
persons  able,  and  at  the  same  time  willing, 
*  to  make  mention  or  join  in  making  mention 
of  them  in  writing,  or  any  other  way  in  which 
the  memory  of  them  will  be  preserved. 

The  rights  of  which  the  evidence  is  in  this 
way  endeavoured  to  be  preserved,  are  mostly 
either  rights  to  property  in  some  shape  or 
other,  or  rights  to  condition  in  life. 

Preappointed  evidence  may  be  distinguished 
into  original  and  transcriptitious. 

Examples  of  articles  of  original  preappoint- 
ed evidence  are  — 

1.  Registers  of  deaths,  births,  marriages: 
these  have  been  more  particularly  the  objects 
of  public  care. 

2.  Instruments  expressive  of  the  different 
sorts  of  contract,  in  the  most  extensive  sense 
of  the  word ;  including  not  only  those  ex- 
pressive of  obligatory  agreements,  but  those 
expressive  of  conveyance,  whether  by  deed  at 
large,  or  by  the  sort  of  deed  called  a  will  or 
testament — a  particular  sort  of  unilateral  con- 
veyance, which  is  not  to  take  place  till  after 
the  death  of  the  conveyer,  and  in  the  mean- 
time is  destructible  or  alterable  at  his  plea- 
sure :  as  also  all  other  sorts  of  contract  by 
which  a  contract  of  the  sort  first  mentioned 
is,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  either  destroyed 
or  altered. 


Examples  of  the  CmaciiptbCmtf  spedes  flf 
preappointed  evidence  are  aflbrded  by  the  re- 
gister oflkes  ettaUished  id  and  lor  MhidlfSfx 
and  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  offices  far  oi- 
rolment  belonging  to  some  of  the  joAcatones 
in  Westminster  UalL 

In  the  course  of  this  book,  tlie  ibOoviiv 
are  the  to|ncs  proposed  for  ooocideratioa : — 

1.  Ends  or  objecU  that  are  or  ought  to  be 
aimed  at  (vii.  on  the  part  of  tlie  legislator,/ 
in  relation  to  preappointed  evidenee. 

2.  FiM  of  preappointed  evidence;  ue, 
subjects  of  proof  by  preappointed  evidoMe, 
considered  in  an  aggregate  view,  and  uaiei 
subordinate  divisions. 

3.  Advantages  proper  to  be  aimed  at,  aad 
inconveniences  to  be  avoided,  in  relation  to 
preappointed  evidence. 

4.  Description  of  persons  to  whom,  and 
occasions  on  which,  the  institution  of  the  same 
mass  of  preappointed  evidence  may  be  advan- 
tageous. 

5.  Means  by  which,  in  relation  to  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  of  proof  (as  above,)  the  ge- 
neral object  in  view  may  most  eSkdtaaJlj  nd 
conveniently  be  attained. 

§  2.  Objects  or  ends  of  preappointed  evidemee: 

Cases  to  which  it  is  prindpalbf  appUeabk. 

Not  judicature  only,  but  all  human  tctioa, 
depends  upon  evidence  for  its  oondodvenesi 
to  its  end :  evidence,  knowledge  of  the  wtm. 
proper  means,  being  itself  among  the  mens 
necessary  to  Uie  attainment  of  that  end. 

Be  the  occasion  what  it  may  (it  being  one 
that  calls  for  action,)  —  to  possess  a  stock  of 
evidence  suitable  to  the  occasion,  is  to  possess 
correct  and  complete  knowledge  of  all  such 
matters  of  fiict,  the  knowledge  of  fHkich  is 
necessary  to  right  conduct  —  to  a  course  of 
action  suitable  to  that  same  occasion,  wbst- 
soever  be  the  nature  of  it. 

But,  be  the  occasion  (the  sort  of  occtsioB 
and  the  individual  occasion)  what  it  may,  the 
demand  for  such  suitable  evidence  will  be  the 
same.  So  fiff  as,  without  any  special  ctre 
taken  in  any  part  of  the  field  on  the  part  of 
the  legislator,  it  be  sure  to  spring  up  of  itself, 
so  far  there  is  no  need  of  preappointed  evi- 
dence, or  at  least  of  anything  to  be  done  oa 
his  part  towards  securing  either  the  exuteoce 
or  the  aptitude  of  such  preappointed  evidence. 
If  anywhere  there  be  an  actual  defidencj,  or 
a  risk  of  a  deficiency,  it  is  then  and  there 
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xnatter  for  his  consideration,  whether,  by  any 
exertions  of  his — by  any  prorision  made  for 
'that  purpose,  the  filling  up  of  such  deficiency 
\}e  at  the  same  time  practicable  and  eligible. 

But,  on  a  judicial  occasion,  as  on  every 
other,  evidence  in  almost  every  instance  is 
liable  to  prove  deceptitious. 

Hence  two  problems  looking  throughout 
fi>r  solution  at  the  hands  of  the  legislator's 
^uide :  —  1.  How  to  secure  the  existence  of 
tme  evidence ;  2.  How  to  guard  the  judge 
•gainst  deception,  considered  as  liable  to  be 
produced  hyfdte,  or  in  any  other  way /alia- 
eunt$,  evidence. 

Evidence  being  a  standing  object  of  re- 
search in  every  line  of  human  action,  and  in 
particular  in  every  department  of  government ; 
it  follows  that,  in  proportion  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  government,  the  endeavours  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  provide  itself,  in 
every  part  of  the  line,  with  an  apposite  stock 
of  evidence,  will  be  comprehensive  and  un- 
remitted. So  far  at  least  as  desire  and  endea- 
vour are  concerned,  the  sphere  of  operation, 
in  respect  of  the  securing  the  requisite  provi- 
sion  of  preappointed  evidence,  has  no  other 
limits  than  those  of  the  entire  field  of  evi- 
dence. Setting  aside  particular  limitation,  the 
general  rule  of  practice  would  accordingly 
be,  to  lay  in  beforehand  a  stock  of  evidence 
applicable  to  all  purposes,  and  producible  on 
all  occasions :  in  a  word,  to  leave  nothing  to 
chance,  to  trust  no  operation  to  so  slippery  a 
ground  as  that  of  casual  evidence — to  cover 
the  whole  field  of  political  action,  as  it  were, 
with  magazines  of  preappointed  evidence. 

Two  considerations,  and  two  only,  serve 
to  limit  the  exertions  of  government  in  this 
line, — impracticability,  and  expense. 

1 .  In  one  class  of  cases,  the  nature  of  things 
(it  will  be  seen)  renders  the  success  of  such 
exertions  hopeless.  This  is  the  case  of  de- 
linquency in  generaL  When  you  have  said, 
whosoever  does  so  and  so  shall  be  punished, 
—  for  the  proof  of  the  fact  by  which  such  pu- 
nishment has  been  incurred,  casual  evidence 
is  evidently  the  sole  resource.  The  nature  of 
man  forbids  us  to  expect  that  the  child  that 
has  done  amiss  should,  as  soon  as  it  has  done 
amiss,  come  in  of  its  own  accord,  and  present 
its  back  to  the  chastising  rod. 

2.  Expense  is  another  consideration,  which 
on  this  as  on  every  other  ground,  sets  limits 
to  the  operations  of  every  prudent  govern- 
ment. By  expense,  on  this  as  on  other  occa- 
sions, I  do  not  mean  mere  pecuniary  expense, 
but  evil,  inconvenience,  vexation,  labour,  in 
whatever  other  shape  it  presents  itself.  Gold 
itself  may  be  bought  too  dear,  is  a  considera- 
tion which,  on  this  ground  as  on  every  other, 
is  never  out  of  the  eye  of  a  well  ordered  go- 
vernment. 

Such  are  the  two  topics  from  which  will 
be  drawn  whatever  limitations  present  them- 


selves as  applying  to  the  demand  for  preap- 
pointed evidence. 

Looking  over  the  field  of  evidence  at  large 
for  objects  admitting  and  requiring  preap- 
pointed evidence,  we  shall  find  them  reducible 
to  three  classes,  viz. 

1.  Laws  ;  viz.  laws  in  the  common  accep- 
tation of  the  word :  rules  of  action  which  derive 
their  tenor  or  their  purport,  as  well  as  their 
binding  force,  from  the  legislator  alone,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  any,  individual  hands. 

2.  Contracts  ;  viz.  the  word  being  taken 
in  the  largest  sense,  in  which  it  comprises 
not  only  agreements,  legally  obligatory  agree- 
ments, but  conveyances,  or  instruments  ex- 
pressive of  transference  of  legal  rights,  and 
among  conveyances,  testaments. 

These  are  in  fiict  so  many  laws,  obligatory 
rules  of  action,  in  the  enactment  of  which 
the  legislator  and  the  individual  concur ;  the 
individual  fumbhing  the  act  of  volition,  and 
the  expression  given  to  it — the  legislator  fur- 
nishing the  binding  force,  and  (in  quality  of 
necessary  conditions  and  concomitants  to  bind- 
ing force)  limits,  and  interpretation. 

3.  Facts  ;  t.  e.  legally  operative,  legally  im- 
portant facts :  facts  to  which  the  body  of  the 
laws,  whether  general  or  private  contractual 
(as  above,)  have  given  the  quality  of  pro- 
ducing or  destroying  rights  or  obligations: 
events  or  other  facts  collative  (or  say  investi^ 
tive,)  ablative  (or  divestitive:)  say,  in  either 
case,  facts  dispositive :  these  in  the  non-penal 
(called  the  civil)  branch  of  law ;  add  to  which, 
in  the  penal  branch,  on  the  one  hand,  acts, 
events,  and  other  facts,  inculpative  and  aggra- 
votive  ;  on  the  other  hand,  facts  exculpative^ 
extenuative,  and  (with  a  view  to  punishment 
independently  of  the  consideration  of  delin- 
quency or  innocence)  exemptive,* 

Laws,  whether  of  the  purely  public  or  of 
the  private  (or  contractual)  class,  as  above, 
have  no  other  object,  effect,  or  use,  than  in  as 
fu  as  they  give  birth  or  termination  to  rights 
or  obligations  :  to  rights  purposely,  as  being 
the  only  beneficial  products  of  law -^  to  obit- 
gations  necessarily,  inasmuch  as  no  right  can 
be  conferred  or  created  without  the  creation 
and  imposition  of  a  train  of  correspondent  ob- 
ligations. But,  throughout  a  large  portion  of 
the  field  of  law,  it  is  only  through  the  medium 
of  facts  to  which,  in  this  view,  the  law  has 
imparted  those  prolific  and  distinctive  powers, 
that  the  law  has  it  in  its  power  to  give  birth 
or  termination  to  rights  and  obligations.! 

*  Note,  that  the  formation  of  an  obligatory 
rule  of  action,  whether  law  or  le^ixed  contract^ 
is  itielf  a  matter  of  fact  requuring  to  be  esta- 
blished by  evidence,  as  well  as  the  existence  of 
any  of  those  legally  operative  facts  which  derive 
their  operation  from  laws  or  legalized  contracts. 

t  If,  for  three  pounds,  the  price  agreed  on, 
payable  the  first  day  of  next  year,  a  taik>r  makes 
for  a  customer  a  coat  of  a  certain  description. 
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Of  a  yery  extensive  and  diversified  mass  of 
facts,  the  existence  is  habitually  declared,  and 

and  detivers  it  to  him ;  here  may  be  seen  a  con- 
veyanoe^  coupled  with  an  agreement  obligatory. 
The  whole  contract,  if  such  were  the  usage  and 
it  were  worth  while,  might  stand  (as  it  would 
stand,  if,  instead  or  a  coat,  the  sutnect-matter 
were  a  house)  expressed  in  and  by  an  instrument 
of  contract,  an  article  of  concurrent  preappointed 
evidence,  framed  by  one  of  the  two  contracting 
parties,  and  recognised  by  both  of  Uiem.  What 
%t  the  usage  is,  that  a  memorandum  of  the  con- 
tract should  be  entered  in  one  or  more  of  the 
tailor^s  account-books,  forming  an  artide  of  ex 
parte  preappointed  evidence,  admitted  directly 
and  constantly  in  French  law,  not  unless  indi- 
rectly  and  precariously  in  English. 

Here  is  a  contractual  law,  framed  by  the  con- 
tracting parties,  the  tailor  and  his  customer^  one 
or  both  of  them — the  tenor  or  purport  furnished 
by  the  individual  contracting  parties,  the  bind- 
ing force  by  the  legislator ;  which  binding  force 
is  really  furnished,  and  seen  to  be  ^mished,  by 
the  legislator,  if  there  be  in  the  general  body  of 
statute  law  an  article  of  a  general  cast,  to  the 
effect  of  giving  a  binding  force  to  such  contracts ; 
imagined  and  feigned  to  be  furnished  by  the 
legislator,  if  it  be  by  jurisprudential  law  (so  im- 
properly termed  unwritten)  that  eventual  obliga- 
tions oi  the  nature  here  in  question  are  imposed. 

But, — without  a  set  of  facts,  correspondent 
legally  important  facts,  to  which  the  laws  in  this 
case,  general  and  contractual  together,  were  in- 
tended  to  apply,  and  which,  when  they  take 
place,  apply  on  tndr  part  to  the  law, — no  such 
conveyance  could  have  taken  place,  no  such  ob- 
li^tion  have  been  produced,  no  such  obligation 
discharged. 

1.  Delivery  of  the  coat: — here  we  have  one 
legally  operative,  important,  or  material  fact^ — 
possessing,  in  virtue  of,  and  conjunction  with, 
the  law  above  mentioned,  the  effeaof  a  ooUative 
event,  conferring  on  one  party  a  title  to  the  coat, 
— all  rights  in  relation  to  the  coat,  including  the 
right  to  make  every  lawful  use  that  can  be  made 
of  a  coat. 

2.  Delivery  of  the  coat  once  more.  In  this  fact 
or  event  may  be  seen  operating  also,  in  coryunc- 
tion  with  the  law,  as  above  mentioned,  a  fisct 
legally  operative  in  another  way,  viz.  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  impositive  event,  imposing  upon  the 
same  partv  the  obligation  of  delivering  to  the 
tailor,  at  the  time  spedfied,  a  sum  of  money. 

3.  Pa)rment  of  the  money  b^  the  same  party 
to  the  tailor  at  the  day.  In  tms  fact  we  see,— 
besides  the  act  of  conveyance,  conferrins  on  the 
tailor  the  title  to  the  metal  or  paper  of  which  the 
money  is  composed,— another  legally  operative 
event — an  event  operating  in  the  character  of 
an  exonerative  event,  exonerating  the  customer 
from  the  obligation  imposed  as  above. 

4.  Writing,  and  (by  the  tailor  in  sign  of  re- 
cognition) signature,  of  a  stamped  instrument 
of  receipt,  declarative  of  the  ddivery  of  the  coat 
on  one  part,  and  the  money  on  the  other :  in  the 
declaration  of  which  legally  operative  facts,  the 
mutual  declaration  and  acknowledgment  of  thdr 
legal  consequences  (as  above)  is  considered  as 
implied.  In  this  instrument  we  see  an  article 
of  preappointed  evidence -.-preappointed  written 
contractual  evidence. 

The  coat,  thus  purchased  and  received,  is  car- 
ried offafterwards  by  a  thief.   In  the  act  of  carry- 


the  remembrance  preserved,  by  portions  of 
written  discourse  committed  to  paper  on  the 
occasion  of  the  acts  performed  in  the  exercise 
of  the  functions  attached  to  the  severd  es- 
tablished public  offices,  in  books  kept  onder 
the  direction  of  the  governing  funcUonsries 
belonging  to  those  several  offices. 

Of  the  several  facu  thus  recorded,  there  n 
not  one  to  which,  in  some  way  or  other,  it 
may  not  happen  to  have  a  legal  operstion,  in 
manner  above  mentioned.  So  many  offices, 
so  many  sources  of  evidence  which  without 
impropriety  may  be  termed  preappomted  eri- 
dence. 

The  object  to  which  the  labour  thus  em- 
ployed is  prindpaUy,  if  not  exdusively,  di- 
rected, is  very  different  from  that  of  sffordiof 
evidence  on  the  occasion  of  a  suit  at  law.  Bat, 
be  the  object  to  which  they  are  directed  whst 
it  may,  this  is  not  the  less  among  the  objects 
to  which  these  documents  are  capable  of  be- 
ing, and  in  practice  actually  are,  occaiionslly, 
if  not  habitually,  applied. 

§  3.  Advantages  and  inconvemeneei  tsoiot 
to  preappointed  evidence. 

Considered  in  a  general  pomt  of  riew,  snd 
without  reference  to  one  more  than  another 
of  the  several  modifications  of  preappointed 
evidence  as  already  indicated, — the  sdran- 
tages  dedudble  from  it  may  be  distinguished 
into  those  which  are  direct^  and  thoie  which 
are  collateral  or  indirect. 

The  direct,  considering  these  modificalioos 
in  the  same  general  point  of  view,  coosiit  in 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  effcctustioB  of 
the  objects  already  indicated  imder  the  cha- 
racter of  ends  in  view— contributing  on  each 
occasion  to  give  effect  in  practice  to  whsterer 
rights  and  obligations  the  law  has  undertakes 
to  constitute  and  esUblish.  For,  be  the  bw 
as  to  its  other  parts  what  it  may,  the  effect 
of  it  depends  upon  that  part  of  it  whidi  con- 
cems  the  subject  of  evidence. 


^ 


off  (physical  fact  or  series  of  ^scts,)  coupled 
ith  the  consdousness  of  want  of  ri^t  UPfJ' 
chological  fiwt,)  may  be  seen  two  mcolpsine 
facts,  the  concurrence  of  which  was  necemry  « 
compose  the  crime.  It  was  carried  off  by  the 
thief  in  the  night  ume,  he  having  for  that  pw- 
pose  broken  into  the  house  by  night :  here  m*!^ 
seen  an  aggravative  fact  or  drcunistanoe.  Bat 
the  thief  was  of  a  very  tender  age:  here  we  •» 
an  extenuative  fact  or  circumstance.  S"**  JJr 
commission  of  the  crime,  he  has  rooreoTcr  iflrt 
his  senses,  having  become  a  perfect  P^y*^*' 
here  we  see  an  exemptive  fisct  or  drcmmtwo, 
leaving  guilt  in  every  respect  as  it  stood  at  nut, 
and  applying  itself  soldy  to  the  demand  fiw  pa- 
nishment;  but  afyplying  to  it  so  effectusDyss » 
point  it  out  as  being  unnecessary  and  «»»*•• 

Here  we  see  so  many  legally  operstiTe  fse^ 
in  so  many  different  ways,  ^'P*™'*"^*"  ■fIJlJl 
a  nenal  nature :  always  supJMMing  the  exMtence 
of^  a  Uw,  or  assemblage  of  laws,  confiffnnf « 
the  several  species  of  facts  in  question  those  se- 
veral chaiacten  and  effects. 
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Rules  of  action,  expressions  of  will,  whether 
of  the  nature  of  laws  or  legalized  contracts, 
are  capable  of  receiving,  from  the  operation 
of  apposite  and  preappointed  evidence,  ad- 
vantages of  a  special  nature,  such  as  have  no 
application  to  legally  operative  &cts  taken  at 
lai^. 

As  between  laws  and  contracts, — of  those 
which  apply  to  contracts,  the  catalogue,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  the  most  ample. 

Non-notoriety — viz.  with  relation  to  the 
persons  whose  rights  and  obligations  are  re- 
spectively affected  by  them  —  non-notoriety 
(including  ohtivion^  which  is  but  non-notoriety 
at  times  subsequent  to  that  in  question ;)  tm- 
certainty  in  respect  of  their  import ;  tpuriout" 
nes9,  whether  in  toto  (the  result  of  forgery  in 
the  way  oijahrication,)  or  partial  (the  result 
of  forgery  in  the  way  of  alteration  ;•)  inca- 
pacity, or  unfiiir  procurement  in  respect  of 
their  source  (i,  e.  the  condition  and  situation 
of  the  indiviaual  of  whose  will  they  contain 
the  expression  ;)  injvry  to  third  persons  con- 
sidered as  producible  by  secrecy  or  privacy  on 
the  part  of  the  contract,  —  i,  e.  by  its  non- 
notoriety  with  reference  to  such  third  per- 
sons as  are  concerned  in  point  of  interest  to 
have  knowledge  of  its  existence : — such  are 
the  mischiefs  to  which  contracts  are  exposed. 
Sach  accordingly  are  the  mischiefs,  in  the 
prevention  of  which,  the  direct  advantages 
deducible  from  the  institution  of  preappoint- 
ed evidence  are  to  be  looked  for,  in  so  far  as 
contracts  are  concerned. 

But,  under  the  head  of  preappointed  con* 
tractual  evidence  (preappointed  evidence  as 
applied  to  the  case  of  contracts),  these  se- 
veral mischiefs,  in  conjunction  with  their  re- 
spective remedies  (the  application  of  which, 
as  £u>  as  practicable — to  wit,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  formalities  of  which  the  es- 
sence of  preappointed  evidence  is  composed — 
constitutes  the  advantages  derivable  from  the 
institution  of  the  sort  of  evidence  so  deno- 
minated,) will  be  brought  to  view  in  detail. 

The  descriptions  of  persons  to  whose  use 
or  convenience  the  institution  of  preappointed 
evidence  may  on  one  occasion  or  another  be 
found  subservient,  may  be  thus  distinguished 
and  designated :  — 

1.  Individuals,  considered  in  the  character 
of  persons  invested  or  in  a  way  to  be  invest- 
ed with  the  rights,  bound  or  in  a  way  to  be 
bound  by  the  obligations,  to  the  effectuation 
of  which  the  article  of  evidence  in  question 

•  The  subject  to  which  this  distinction  between 
total  and  nartial  spuriousness  has  its  application, 
is  rather  the  collection  of  signs  of  which  the  in- 
strument is  composed,  than  the  practical  effect : 
since,  by  the  alteration  or  insertion  of  a  single 
word  in  a  genuine  instrument,  an  effect  as  com. 
pletely  and  extensively  ii\junous  is  capable  of 
being  produced,  as  by  the  making  of  one  which 
shall  be  altogether  spurious. 


is  calculated  to  be  subservient :  eventual  par- 
ties in  the  suits  which  the  institution  is  cal- 
culated  to  prevent;  actual  parties  in  those 
suits,  if,  notwithstanding  the  means  of  preven- 
tion thus  employed,  they  take  place ;  privies, 
t.  e.  persons  re^ctively  connected  in  point 
of  interest,  in  some  shape  or  other,  with,  and 
eventual  representatives  of,  such  parties; 
persons  liable  eventually  to  become  parties  in 
future  suits,  on  the  occasion  of  which  it  may 
happen  to  the  same  article  of  preappointed  evi- 
dence to  be  found  applicable ;  and  the  like. 

2.  Tlie  judge,  considered  as  such,  and  in 
respect  to  the  decision  which  he  will  have  to 
pronounce  on  the  occasion  of  such  suits  as 
above,  when  instituted. 

It  is  in  so  far  as  persons  oP  these  descrip- 
tions, and  standing  in  these  situations,  are 
concerned,  that  the  uses  derivable  from  the 
institution  of  the  preappointed  evidence  in 
question  may  be  termed  direct, 

3.  The  legislator.  The  manner  in  which 
preappointed  evidence  may  be  rendered  con- 
ducive to  the  due  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
the  functionary  thus  denominated,  will  pre- 
sent itself  in  a  particularly  conspicuous  point 
of  view,  in  the  case  where  the  facts,  the  re- 
membrance of  which  is  in  this  way  preserved, 
are  produced  by,  or  composed  of,  the  trans- 
actions of  the  several  public  offices;  and,  still 
more  particularly,  of  the  transactions  of  ju- 
dicial offices. 

The  uses  thus  capable  of  being  made  by 
the  legislator  of  preappointed  evidence,  are 
those  which  have,  as  above,  been  brought  to 
view  under  the  denomination  of  the  collateral 
or  indirect  uses ;  and  consist  in  the  furnish- 
ing him  with  data,  with  experience,  by  the 
consideration  of  which  he  may  be  enabled  to 
render  his  operations  in  every  department  of 
the  field  of  government,  and  more  especially 
in  the  judicial,  more  and  more  conducive 
to  what  are  or  ought  to  be  their  respective 
ends. 

Under  the  name  of  the  statistics  of  the 
several  departments  (and  in  particular  the 
department  here  more  particularly  concerned 
— viz.  the  judicial),  may  the  branch  of  politi- 
cal science  to  which  belongs  the  knowledge 
of  &ct8  of  this  description,  tendency,  and  use, 
be  with  propriety  designated. 

Of  the  inconveniences  incident  to  the  in- 
stitution of  preappointed  evidence,  some  will 
be  found  inseparably  attached,  in  a  degree 
more  or  less  considerable,  to  the  principle  of 
the  institution ;  others  will  depend  more  or 
less  upon  the  particular  mode  or  expedient 
by  which  the  principle  is  pursued  —  the  par- 
ticular purposes  endeavoured  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

Delay,  vexation,  and  expense  —  the  incon- 
veniences which  (in  a  quantity  varying  from 
next  to  nothing,  to  a  magnitude  beyond  en. 
durance)  follow  in  the  train  of  every  step 
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taken  by  or  under  the  authority  of  law — 
may  be  stated  as  the  only  disadvanta^s  in- 
herent in  the  institution  under  all  its  forms, 
in  whatever  mode  the  purposes  of  it  are  en- 
deavoured to  be  accomplished,  though  in  de- 
grees dependent  more  or  less  upon  the  nature 
of  the  mode. 

These  may  be  ranked  together  under  the 
head  of  general  inconveniences :  thie  particular 
inconveniences  will  stand  in  a  clearer  point 
of  view,  after  the  several  modes  or  particular 
institutions^  to  which  they  seem  respectively 
attached,  shall  have  been  considered. 

§  4.  Means  employed — formalities. 

The  operations  and  instruments  employed 
in  the  design  (real  or  pretended)  of  securing, 
in  relation  to  contracts  and  other  expressions 
of  will,  the  advantages  derivable,  as  above, 
from  the  institution  of  preappointed  evidence, 
seem  to  be  comprehended  under  the  gene- 
ral and  generally-employed  appellation  ofybr- 
malities. 

The  particular  operations  employed  under 
this  name  seem  comprisable  under  the  follow- 
ing denominations,  viz. 

1.  ScriptioH  (original  scription :)  viz ex- 
pressing the  meaning  of  the  party  or  parties 
by  a  determinate  assemblage  of  words,  and 
those  words  made  to  receive  permanence  — 
permanence  for  any  length  of  time  that  may 
be  required :  to  wit,  by  means  of  the  visible 
characters  now  for  so  many  ages  in  general 
use  for  that  purpose  among  civilized  nations. 
For  the  importance  of  this  operation,  as  ap- 
plied to  evidence,  see  above,  under  the  head 
of  Securities.* 

2.  Authenticationf  (t.  e.  declaration  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  script  in  question)  ab  in- 
tr^  Under  this  head  may  be  included  what- 
ever  acts  are  done  by  a  party  of  whose  will 
the  script  purports  to  be  the  expression — done 
in  the  view  of  causing  it  to  be  known,  that 
the  will  or  conception  of  which  it  purports 
to  be  the  expression  is  really  his.  % 

3.  Authentication  (i.  e.  declaration  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  script)  ab  extr^  Under 
this  head  may  be  included  whatever  acts  are, 
immediately  upon  the  performance  of  some 
act  of  authentication  ab  intrit,  done  by  some 
other  person  or  persons,  in  the  view  of  causing 
it  to  be  known  —  not  only  that  the  will  or 
conception  of  which  the  script  in  question 
purports  to  be  the  expression,  is  the  virill  of 
the  person  of  whose  will  it  purports  to  be  the 

•  Book  II.  Chap.  VIIL 

+  Authentication^  viz,  extrajudicial:  such 
bcm^  the  occasion  on  which  the  operation  is  here 
considered  as  being  performed.  Judicial  authen- 
tication forms  the  subject  of  another  Book. 

X  Modes  of  authenticaUon  ab  intrd :  _  I.  Ho- 
lography ;  2.  Si|fnature  (onomastic  or  symbolic;) 
3.  Ond  recognition  ;  4.  Recognition  by  deport- 
ment.   Sec  Chap.  II. 


expression  —  but  also  that  such  act  of  au- 
thentication has  really  been  performed* 

4.  Examination  into  the  eompetenee  of  the 
party  or  parties  as  to  the  entering  into  the 
contract :  the  ezaminadoo  considered  as  per- 
formable  by  the  individuals  by  whom  the  act 
of  authentication  ab  intra  is  itself  authenti- 
cated, as  above.  This  is  mentioned  rather  as 
a  formality  that  might  be  used  in  some  cases 
with  advantage,  than  as  one  which  actually 
has  been  introduced  into  practice. 

5.  Multiplicate  scription,  or  trantaiptioo, 
— penning  many  scripts  of  exactly  the  same 
tenor  —  an  operation  which,  as  well  in  He 
way  of  writing  with  a  pen  as  in  the  way  of 
printing,  has,  by  the  exertions  of  modem  in- 
genuity, been  rendered  practicable,  as  well  at 
the  same  time  as  at  different  times.  Wbence 
the  distinction,  transcription  simultaneous  or 
subsequentiaL 

6.  Registration.  This,  considered  as  das- 
tinct  from  scription,  means  nothing  more  thn 
conservation  of  the  script  or  transcripc,  the 
original  or  the  copy,  in  the  custody  and  under 
the  care  of  some  determinate  person  or  per- 
sons, in  some  appropriate  repository  allotted 
to  that  purpose. 

7.  Notification,  competent  and  efiectoal ; 
viz.  communication  of  the  script  in  qaestioD, 
including  sufficient  information  of  its  tenor, 
as  well  as  of  its  existence,  to  all  persons  eon- 
cemed  in  point  of  interest  so  to  be  informed. 

Such  are  the  formalities  applicable,  and 
with  little  exception  commonly  employed,  ia 
relation  to  legalized  contracts.  Siirh,  for 
the  most  part,  are  the  formalities  not  in  tlie 
nature  of  the  subject  incapable  of  being  ea- 
ployed  in  relation  to  laws. 

Laws,  however,  the  direct  work  of  a  set 
of  functionaries,  all  whose  operations  are 
habitually  exposed  to  public  view,  are  in  ge- 
neral so  circumstanced,  that  the  operations 
above  mentioned  either  have  no  appticatioa, 
or,  if  they  have,  take  place  and  produce  their 
intended  effect  as  it  were  of  course.  Bat. 
in  respect  of  three  of  these  operations, — viz. 
scription,  transcription,  and  notification, — 
practice  will  be  seen  to  exhibit  defidendet 
too  considerable  to  be  brought  frilly  to  view 
in  a  work  on  evidence,  and  at  the  same  time 
too  important  to  be  passed  over  altogether 
without  notice.! 

As  to  facts,  —  the  class  of  fiurts  already 
brought  to  view  under  the  denomination  of 
legalhf  operative  facts :  of  the  seven  distin- 
guishable operations  above  spoken  ol^  under 


*  Were  it  not  for  this,  the  signature  of  an 
attesting  witness  might  be  applied  to  the  in> 
struroent  at  any  posterior  point  of  time. 

Modes  of  authentication  ab  ertrd^  in  point  of 
possibility  the  same  as  in  case  of  authendcatioo 
ab  intrd :  in  point  of  practice,  signature ;  osnaDy 
onomastic ;  only  in  case  of  necessity  symbolic. 

t  rufetn/r^,Chap.VL 
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tbe  name  of  /ormalUie$t  as  applicable,  and 
with  adirantage,  to  contracts,  four  only — viz. 
scription,  transcription,  registration,  and  no- 
tification— are  applicable  to  tBe  purpose  of 
presenring  the  memory  of  fieusts  thus  taken  at 
laige.* 

Among  I^ally  apfdicable  facts,  a  distinction 
has  already  been  made,  distinguishing  those 
which  have  come  under  review  of  official 
persons,  occupants  of  the  several  established 
offices,  private  as  well  as  public ;  inasmuch 
as  they  consist  of  acts  done  by  or  under  the 
direction  of  those  persons,  or  of  fiicts  which, 
on  the  occasion  of  such  acts,  were  taken  by 
them  into  contemphition.  Scription,  tran- 
scription, and  registration,  are  operations 
which,  in  relation  to  facts  of  this  description, 
have  by  the  vexr  supposition  been  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  performed.  But,  in  relation  to 
every  such  office,  whatsoever  other  more  di- 
rect purposes  have  been  provided  for  by  the 
extent  which  has  happened  to  have  been  given 
to  the  mass  so  registered,  it  may  still  be  mat- 
ter of  consideration,  whether  Tto  adapt  it  to 
the  purpose  of  preappointed  evidence)  an  ul- 
terior extent,  and  in  a  suitable  shape,  might 
not  in  this  or  that  instance  be  given  to  the 
mass,  in  such  manner  as  to  add  to  the  services 
at  present  derived  from  it. 

The  &ct8  and  other  transactions  that  are 
or  ought  to  be  preserved  in  remembrance 
under  the  direction  of  persons  invested  with 
judicial  offices, — these  judicial  facts,  together 
with  the  advantage  which  in  various  shapes 
might  by  the  legislator  be  derived  from  the 
contemplation  of  them,  are  among  the  ob- 
jects to  which  the  above  observation  will  be 
seen  applying  itself  with  a  peculiar  degree  of 
fbrce.f 

Snch  being  the  operations  capable  of  be- 
ing applied  with  more  or  less  advantage  to 
the  purpose  of  communicating,  by  means  of 
preappointed  evidence,  the  existence  of  the 
objects  respectively  in  question, — by  what 
"COM  shall  the  performance  of  those  several 
operations,  in  so  &r  as  they/espectively  pro- 
fuse to  be  subservient  to  that  purpose,  be 
endeavoured  to  be  secured? 

In  each  respective  case,  shall  the  perform- 
ance of  these  several  formalities  be  endea- 
voured to  be  rendered  obligatory,  according 
to  present  usage,  by  what  is  called  pain  of 
**Oity,  or  by  punishment  in  anjr  other  (and 
what)  shape  ?  Or,  after  indication  given  of 
such  formalities  as,  in  the  case  in  question, 
P'oooise,  in  the  character  of  evidence,  to  be 


•  Authentication,  whether  ab  mtrd  or  ab  ex- 
"«i  and  exandnation  Into  competence,  are  opc- 
tttions  which  have  no  application  but  on  the 
foppotition  of  the  existence  of  a  person  occupied 
»n  the  production  of  expressions  of  will,  of  the 
jmnbCT  of  those  from  which  facts  of  the  class 
flere  in  question  derive  their  effect  and  essence. 

f«At»/ni,  Chap.  VIII. 
V0L.VL 


of  use,  and  the  doubts  that  will  naturally  be 
produced  by  the  non-employment  of  them, 
shall  observance  be,  in  any  and  in  what  cases, 
left  to  the  option  of  the  parties  interested  ? 

To  these  questions,  answers  will  be  en- 
deavoured to  be  provided,  in  so  far  as  they 
have  application  to  any  of  the  several  divi- 
sions that  have  here  been  made  of  the  subjects 
of  preappointed  evidence.  The  subject  of 
contracts  is  the  only  one  to  which  they  wiU 
be  found  to  apply  in  such  manner  as  to  ope- 
rate with  practiod  importance. 


CHAPTER  IL 

or  INBTE17MBNTS  07  CONTRACT  IN  OENSEAL. 

§  1.  Uses  of  preappointed  evidence  as  applied 
to  contracts. 

Of  the  advantages  or  uses  derivable  fit)m  a 
due  appBcation  of  the  principle  of  preap- 
pointed evidence  to  the  case  of  contracts,  a 
sort  of  anticipated  and  general  view  has  been 
given  already,  t  It  remains  now  to  bring  them 
to  view  one  by  one. 

These  uses  seem  comprehendible  under  the 
following  heads — the  description  of  the  use 
being  in  each  instance  taken,  as  above,  from 
the  description  of  the  mischief,  in  the  pre- 
vention of  which  it  consists :  — 

1.  "Prevention  of  non-notoriety  dud  oblivion; 
viz.  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  the  con- 
tract. A  contract  can  no  otherwise  be  of  use, 
than  in  as  fiir  as  the  existence  of  it  is  known. 
Were  it  not  for  the  art  of  writing,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  contract  might,  after  having  been 
known  one  day,  cease  to  be  known  the  next. 

2.  Prevention  of  uncertainty  in  respect  of 
the  import  of  it.  Writing  is  litUe  less  ne- 
cessary to  this  purpose  than  to  the  former. 
Without  a  determinate  set  of  words  allotted 
to  the  expression  of  it,  the  import  can  never 
be  other  than  indeterminate :  and  it  is  only 
by  writing  that  the  words  can  be  rendered 
determinate,  and  secured  as  well  against  total 
oblivion  as  against  changes. 

9.  Prevention  of  spurious  contracts,  and  of 
spuriousness  in  contracts.  When  the  whole 
contract  is  spurious,  it  is  the  product  of  for- 
gery in  the  way  of  fobrication ;  when  spuri- 
ous in  this  or  that  part,  through  any  other 
cause  than  unintentional  error  on  the  part  of 
the  scribe,  it  is  the  product  of  forgery  in  the 
way  of  alteration :  and  by  obliteration,  the 
import  may  be  rendered  spurious,  even  where 
there  are  no  spurious  words. 

4.  Prevention  of  unfairly  obtained,  or  in 
other  respects  im/Ziu',  or  say  vitious,  contracts. 
Of  the  different  cases  in  which  the  epithets 
unfair  or  unfairfy  obtained,  may  be  applied  to 
a  contract,  mention  will  be  made  presently. 

*Chap.  I.  §3. 
K  k 
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5.  Prevention  of  injury  to  third  persons; 
viz.  such  injury  as  might  be  the  result  of  non- 
notoriety  of  the  contract  with  reference  to 
such  third  persons :  for  instance,  a  contract 
whereby  the  property  of  a  debtor  is  disposed 
of  in  favour  of  a  non-creditor,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  creditors ;  or  of  one  creditor,  to  the 
prejudice  of  co-creditors.  This  use  may  per- 
haps be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  class 
of  direct  uses :  a  contract  of  this  description 
being  referable  to  the  head  of  unfair  contracts, 
— unfair,  viz.  with  reference  to  third  persons 
thus  exposed  by  it  to  injury. 

6.  Production  of  revenue  to  government. 
In  this,  the  last  upon  the  list  of  purposes, 

we  see  an  advantage  altogether  void  of  all 
natural  connexion  with  the  five  preceding 
ones,  and  with  the  general  object  and  use  of 
evidence.  But,  when  the  connexion  is  once 
formed,  it  contributes  a  material  assistance 
to  those  other  original  and  direct  purposes ; 
inasmuch  as  the  advantage  derived  from  the 
institution  in  this  point  of  view  is  carried  to 
account,  and  serves  to  be  set  in  the  scale 
against  whatever  articles  are  chargeable  upon 
it  on  the  side  of  disadvantage.* 

As  to  unfaimen :  various  are  the  ways  in 
which  it  may  happen  to  a  contract  to  have 
been  unfairly  obtained,  or  to  be  in  other  re- 
spects unfair  or  vitious:  the  mode  of  the 
vitiousness  being  determined  or  indicated, 
either  by  the  efficient  cause  of  the  contrapt, 
or  by  its  effects  or  tendency. 

The  following  are  the  cases  in  which  its 
unfairness  or  vitiousness  re8i4t8  from  the 
nature  of  its  efficient  cause :  — 

1.  Undue  coercion — whether  physical,  by 
bodily  force  applied,  or  psychological^  bv  fear 
of  undue  suffering  (present  or  future)  im- 
pressed. 

2.  Erroneous  supposition  of  obligation;  viz. 
legal,  or  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  even  though 
purely  moral.  This  is  in  fiict  a  case  of  undue 
coercion,  though  no  person,  other  than  the 
party  himself,  be  instrumental  in  the  appli- 
cation of  it 

3.  Fraud — positive  fraud — on  the  part  of 
another  party  to  the  contract  (or  of  some 
other  person  acting,  with  or  without  his  com- 
mission or  privity,  in  his  behalf,)  operating 
by  false  representations,  assertive  of  the  even- 
tual existence  of  some  benefit,  by  which,  sup- 
posing it  to  accrue,  the  contract  would  in  so 
&r  have  been  rendered  a  fair  one. 

4.  Fraud — negative  or  passive  (nnd — ope- 
rating by  silence,  or  say  reticence,  a  negative 
act,  —  by  non-disclosure  of  this  or  that  cir- 

*  This  last  might  perhaps  without  impropriety 
be  struck  out  of  the  list  of  uses ;  since  a  Ux  on 
contracts,  in  whatever  manner  laid  on,  is  either 
a  law-ux— that  is,  a  tax  upon  justice,  which  is 
perhaps  the  worn  of  all  taxes,— .or  a  tax  upon  the 
transfer  of  property,  which  it  one  of  the  worst, 
or  both  together. -.£(^or. 


cumstance  of  disadvantage,    in  req»eci  «f 
which  disclosure  was  due.f 

5.  Erroneous  sopposition  in  regard  to  wm- 
lue;  viz.  an  over- value  being,  in  the  mind  of 
the  party  in  question,  ascribed  to  tiie  thi^g 
acquired  to  him  by  the  contract,  or  an  ai- 
der value  to  the  tlung  parted  with.  Tbomk 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  resdsaoa 
of  a  contract  in  this  respect  unfiur  nDdgbt  not 
be  eligible,  there  are  none  in  wiiidi  t^  pre- 
vention of  it  would  not  be  useful ;  vis.  o« 
the  supposition  that,  supposiDg  the  real  vafaie 
known,  the  contract  woiuld  not  have  bees  es- 
tered  into. 

6.  Insanity;  including  ntm-age,  eadaeitf, 
and  tii/o:rtcat»oii,  in  so  far  as  imMloctive  of 
the  same  effects.  It  is  only  in  so  &r  as  these 
circumstances  are  respectively  prodnctiTe  of 
unfiumess  in  one  or  other  of  the  modes  above 
mentioned,  that  the  eontraet  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  rendered  unfiur  by  tbesD. 

7.  Injuriousness  to  third  persons,  the  pdiie 
at  large  included;  injuriousness,  oertuB,  or 
more  or  less  probable  ;  provided  tlie  •muwii 
of  such  injury,  all  circumstances  considered, 
be  preponderant  over  the  amount  of  the  ag- 
gregate benefit  to  the  parties. 

8.  Subornation ;  the  prospect  of  a  benefit 
considered  as  derivable  from  the  contract  be- 
ing employed  by  one  party  as  an  instnuDeat 
of  subornation,  for  the  purpose  of  engagiag 
another  in  the  commission  of  some  injurious 
act.  In  this  case,  the  injurious  tendency  is 
considered  as  being  in  contemplation :  in  the 
last  preceding  case,  it  may  be  in  contempla- 
tion or  not. 

It  is  natural  to  all  contracts  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  all  parties  to  them.  A  contract  neither 
ought  to  be,  nor  commonly  is,  intended  bj 
the  legislator  to  be  legalized,  but  on  one  or 
other  of  two  suppositions, — viz.  that,  at  the 
time  of  its  being  entered  into,  it  is  (at  least 
in  its  apparent  tendency  and  promise)  bene- 
ficial to  all  parties,  and  not  injurious  to  any ; 
or  in  a  greater  degree  beneficial  to  one  party, 
at  least,  than  i^is  injurious  to  all  others  pot 
together. 

In  the  cases  above  brought  to  view,  as 
cases  of  unfairness  or  vitiousness,  the  suppo- 
sition is,  that,  if  beneficial  to  one  or  more 
individuals,  it  is  not  to  him  or  them  bene- 
ficial in  a  degree  equal  to  that  in  whidi  it 
b  hurtful  to  some  other  individual,  or  other 
individuals,  or  the  public  at  large,  put  toge> 
ther. 

In  cases  1,  3,  4,  and  8,  blame  on  the  part 
of  some  individual  or  other,  naturally  but 
not  necessarily  a  party  to  the  contract,  is 
ascribed :  and  it  b  in  the  wrongful  condnet 
of  such  individual  that  the  unfidrness  of  the 

*{•  As  when,  for  a  horse  known  to  be  unsound, 
and  no  questions  asked,  the  price  of  a  sonnd  one 
b  received. 
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contract  has  its  source.  In  the  other  four 
cases,  no  such  blame  forms  any  necessary 
part  of  the  case. 

§  2.  FktrmaUHes  in  use  in  the  case  of 
contracts. 

We  have  seen  the  evil  qualities,  which,  in 
the  matance  of  contracts  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate, are  liable  to  have  place — non-notoriety, 
uncertainty,  spurionsness^  unfairness:  we  have 
seen  the  different  shapes  in  which  it  may 
happen  to  unfiumess  to  present  itself 

We  have  seen  the  expedients  which,  under 
the  name  of  formalities,  are  in  use,  for  the 
apparent  purpose  of  affording  to  the  parties 
a  protection  to  a  certain  extent  against  these 
evils;  viz.  scription,  authentication  ah  intrtk, 
authentication  ab  extr^,  multiplicate  scrip- 
tion or  transcription,  registration,  and  notifi- 
cation. 

Against  non-notoriety  and  uncertainty,  scrip- 
tion, of  itself,  and  without  any  expense  of 
thought  bestowed  upon  the  adaptation  of  it  to 
those  ends,  affords,  in  a  considerable  (though 
fiyr  from  a  complete)  degree,  a  remedy.  Spu- 
riousness,  in  the  character  of  an  evil, — au- 
thentication ah  intrii,  and  ah  extrd,  in  the 
character  of  remedies, — in  these  may  be  seen 
the  objects  on  which  the  greatest  expense  of 
thought  appears  to  have  been  bestowed. 

Of  authentication  ah  intrii,  practice  pre- 
sents five  distinguishable  modes:  1.  Auto- 
graphy or  holography;*  2.  Onomastic  signa- 
ture ;  3.  Symbolic  signature ;  4.  Sigillation;  5. 
Recognition, — vix.  oral,  or  by  deportment. 

1.  In  comparison  with  the  three  next  men- 
tioned to  it,  aic/(>^apAjforAo/o^apAy(  which- 
ever be  the  word  employed)  presents,  as  against 
spuriousness,  by  fiir  the  best  security.    Men 

Siy  the  English  hiw  books)  are  distinguished 
their  handwriting,  as  by  their  faces.  Who- 
soever be  the  penman,  his  handwriting  pre- 
sents (as  long  as  the  paper  or  other  substance, 
and  the  colour  or  other  marks  imprinted  on 
it,  last)  a  sort  of  real  evidence,  a  species  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  of  his  identity;  and, 
so  &r,  of  the  genuineness  of  the  script.  Spu- 
riousness in  toto  is  the  only  modification  of 
spuriousness  to  which  the  security  afforded 
by  any  of  the  three  other  modes  of  authenti- 
<3ty  applies :  against  spuriousness  pro  parte, 
this  alone  presents  a  remedy;  except  that,  in 
€sse  of  fidaification  by  simple  erasure,  holo- 

^i^^  l*ngn*ge  of  French  Uw,  a  will  wriu 
^  ™n  beginning  to  end  by  the  testator's  own 
^nd  is  disUngnished  by  the  appellation  of  tes- 
t«m^  hoioffraphe, — [A  similar  phraseology  is 
jnplored  in  Scotland,  where  a  deed  written  and 
5«nca  by  the  gnnter  is  termed  **  holograph.'* 
Deeds  of  this  kind  are  **  privileged,"  and  as  such 
•jre  v^  without  attestation ;  but  if  not  attested, 
w^  do  not  prove  their  own  dates,  against  the 
^*«n  of  anv  one  whose  interest  it  is  to  hold  them 
••executed  of  a  different  date  from  that  which 
they  bear.— ifd] 


graphy  taken  by  itself  has  but  little  applica- 
tion,  inasmuch  as,  in  case  of  cancelUtion  or 
abrasion,  hands  are  not  distinguishable. 

But  in  some  cases  this  most  effectual  mode 
of  authentication  is  physically,  in  others 
deemed  prudentiaUy,  impracticable:  physic 
caOy,  as  where,  in  case  of  a  single  contracting 
party  (as  in  case  of  a  last  will,)  the  party  ia 
by  want  of  skill,  or  by  debility,  rendered  un- 
able  to  write ;  and  moreover,  wherever  there 
are  contracting  parties  more  than  one un- 
less the  task  were  divided,  each  for  example 
writing  those  clauses  and  those  alone,  in  and 
b^  which  himself  were  bound :  prudentiaUy^ 
VIZ.  the  vexation  (the  trouble  ofwriting)  be- 
ing more  than  the  party  in  question  chpse  to 
submit  to. 

2.  In  the  onomastic  mode  of  signature  may 
be  seen  the  succedaneum  so  naturally  re- 
sorted to,  where —  ability,  sufficient  at  least 
to  the  writing  of  the  words  that  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  man's  name,  not  be- 
ing wanting — holography  has,  in  any  of  the 
ways  just  mentioned,  been  rendered  imprac- 
ticable. 

3.  In  the  symbolic  mode  of  signature  may 
be  seen  the  succedaneum  resorted  to,  where 
even  the  degree  of  ability  necessary  to  the 
use  of  the  onomastic  mode  is  deficient. 

But  in  this  mode,  whatever  security  is  af- 
forded by  the  two  other  modes  (viz.  against 
spuriousness  pro  parte  as  well  as  t»  toto  by 
the  holographic,  against  spuriousness  m  toto 
by  the  onomastic)  b  manifestly  wanting :  a 
cross  (the  usual  mark)  a  cross  made  by  one 
man  not  being  distinguishable  from  a  cross 
made  by  another,  the  real  part  of  evidence 
has  no  place.  Recognition,  viz.  by  deport- 
ment, is  the  only  way  in  which  this  mode  of 
authentication  can  be  said  to  operate. 

4.  SigiUation,  a  succedaneum  to  (or  rather 
mode  of)  onomastic  signature,  was  the  mode 
in  use  in  those  times  of  barbarism,  when,  even 
among  persons  of  rank,  skill  adequate  to  so 
much  as  onomastic  signature  was  rare  :  and 
so  much  less  attainable  for  any  forbidden  pur- 
pose was  the  art  of  the  engraver  than  the  art 
of  the  ordinary  scribe,  that  the  mode  thus 
substituted  was,  in  the  character  of  a  secu- 
rity against  spuriousness  m  toto,  but  little 
inferior  to  the  mode  to  which  it  was  sul^ti- 
tuted. 

At  present,  and  since  the  art  ofwriting  has 
become  comparatively  common,  sigillation,  in 
the  character  of  a  source  of  real  evidence, 
has  gone  completely  out  of  use.  The  coat  of 
arms — that  substitute  for  a  name,  invented 
for  the  use  of  those  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write  —  might  in  this  way  be  not  alto- 
gether without  its  use.  But  even  this  is  not 
employed,  except  by  accident. 

SigilUtion,  at  one  time  an  efficient  and  al- 
most the  sole  security  against  fraud,  has  for 
this  long  time  past  degenerated  into  an  idle 
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and  mifchievous  ceremony;  *  answering  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  recognition,  for 
which  the  oral  mode  might  and  does  serve 
equally  well  without  it. 

5.  Recognition, — viz.  oral,  or  by  deport- 
ment. 

When  the  modes  (or  any  of  the  modes)  of 
authentication  already  enumerated  have  been 
employed,  little  good,  it  should  seem,  could 
be  done  by  superaidding  this  operation.  They 
all  of  them  suppose  and  include  in  themselves 
an  act  of  recognition. 

That,  in  the  instance  of  an  instrument 
purporting  to  contain  an  expression  of  my 
will,  it  should  be  put  out  of  doubt  that  my 
will  ^as  been  completely  and  determinately 
formed,  is  a  result  unquestionably  to  be  de- 
sired :  but  when  an  operation  performed  bv 
permanent  signs  has  been  already  performed, 
and  applied  to  that  use,  how  an  operation  not 
performed  by  other  than  evanescent  signs  is 
capable  of  affording  any  additional  security, 
does  not  seem  easily  perceptible.  In  the  case 
of  onomastic  signature,  the  act  of  writing  the 
name  serves  not  only  the  purpose  of  recog- 
nition by  deportment,  but  that  of  real  evi- 
dence— permanent  circumstantial  evidence; 
and  as  to  symbolic  signature,  though,  as  above, 
it  is  scarcely  capable  of  serving  the  purpose 
of  real  evidence,  yet  either  it  answers,  and 
of  itself,  the  purpose  of  recognition  (viz.  re- 
cognition by  deportment,)  or  it  means  no- 
thing, and  answers  not  any  purposcf  • 


*  In  English  practice,  seriously  mischievous. 
Under  the  fee-gathering  system,  judges,  ever 
upon  the  watch  for  occasions  of  oonomitting  safe 
ii^ustice.  have  extracted  out  of  the  absence  of 
tms  usdess  ceremony,  a  pretence  for  applying 
die  principle  of  nuUincation.  Some  instruments 
must  have  a  seal— others  will  serve  without  it : 
more  complication,  more  uncertainty ;  more  dis- 
appdntment  and  diMress  on  the  one  part,  more 
arbitary  power  and  predatory  opulence  oo  the 
other. 

•f-  It  would  be  in  the  instance  of  a  last  will^  if 
in  the  instance  of  any  species  of  contract  (aiid 
that  only  in  one  particular  case,  viz.  that  of  ho- 
lograpkjfy)  that  the  requisition  of  an  act  of  xe- 
cogmtion,  as  distinct  fVom  soWp^lon,  whether  in 
the  way  ci  holograjAp^  or  in  the  way  of  onom- 
oiHo  signature,  would  be  of  use.  For,  of  a  last 
will,  as  contradistingiiished  from  a  contract  of 
every  other  description,  it  is  a  disthictive  diaiae- 
ter,  that  the  dispositions  made  by  it  are  designed 
by  law  to  remam  to  the  last  moment  subject  to 
the  power  of  him  by  whom  they  were  made.  But 
of  an  instrument  written  in  form  of  a  will,  and 
written  by  the  testator  himself,  it  may  be  said, 
that  it  appears  not  as  yet  whether  what  has  been 
so  written  had  received  his  ultimate  determina- 
tion; since,  having  written  it  to  serve  as  a  sub- 
ject of  oonsidaratioo.  it  may  have  happened  to 
nhn  to  have  kept  it  by  him  in  that  view  for  any 
length  of  time.  Some  other  act  (it  may  be  said) 
•—some  other  act  distinct  from  the  mere  act  or 
writing  it,  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  his 
mind  is  fixed. 

This  reasoning,  however,  does  not  seem  ooo- 


Recognition,  if  performed  by  oral  diaeowscv 
or  by  two  out  of  the  four  modes  of  aiit]ie&- 
tication  which  have  been  enumerated  (sym- 
bolic signature  and  sigillatioo,)  re<iuires  the 
presence  of  at  least  one  other  person  is  the 
character  of  a  percipient  witness,  to  see  or 
hear  it,  so  that  eventually,  on  a  judidal  in- 
quiry, in  the  character  of  a  dsposiMg  witness^ 
he  may  narrate  it. 

Authentication  ab/xtr^ — viz.  byattcstn^ 
witnesses,  is  therefore  the  only  noode  in  which 
the  authenticity  of  an  instrument  of  contract 
can  be  proved  by  direct  evidence.  Withoat 
such  additional  proof,  the  &ct  of  the  aotheit- 
tidty  will  have  no  other  basis  to  rest  on  than 
what,  as  above,  is  constituted  by  the  circns- 
stantial,  the  real  evidence. 

But,  since  $ign^cant  onomastie  seals  have 
ceased  to  be  in  use,  it  is  only  in  die  case  at 
those  who  are  able  to  write  that  this  reo/ proof 
of  authenticity  can  have  place :  and  even 
while  significant  seals  were  in  use,  forgery  by 
fabrication  of  that  species  of  evidence,  thoo^ 
but  few  were  capable  of  so  much  as  attempt- 
ing it,  might  with  less  danger  of  detection  be 
executed  by  any  of  those  few,  than  wnj  imi- 
tation by  one  person  of  the  handwritu^  of 
another. 

A  person  in  whose  presence  a  party,  while 
performing  in  relation  to  any  sudi  instmmeat 
an  act  of  recognition  (oral  or  by  deportmeat, 
as  above),  is  seen  or  heard  to  do  so,  acts 
thereby,  whether  so  required  or  not,  in  rda- 
tion  to  such  act  of  recognition,  in  the  ^a- 
racter  of  a  percipient  witness :  and,  so  kH^ 
as  he  is  in  existence,  in  a  state  of  sanity,  and 
forthcoming,  so  long  there  exists  a  person  by 
means  of  whose  testimony  the  intrinsic  aa- 
thentication  of  the  instrument  in  quertiai  it 
capable  of  being  proved  by  direct  evidence. 

By  the  simple  perception  thus  obtained, 
an  additional  security  is  unqnestaonshly  sf> 
forded:  but,  if  the  process  of  authenticstioa 
be  moreover  performed  by  audi  perdpiest 
witness,  the  security  receives  thmby  a  sss- 
nifest  increase. 

1.  Although  the  signature  be  but  symbo- 
lic,— yet,  if  sufficient  measores  be  employed 
(as  they  always  might  be  and  ought  to  be) 
for  securing  a  mode  of  intercourse  with  socb 
attesting  witness,  for  the  purpose  of  his  eres- 


dusive.  I^  at  the  time  of  his  writmff,  he  up, 
I  nve  such  a  thin^ tosoch  a  person,  ttisasin, 
and  seems  a  sufficiently  sure  osie,  that  at  Ast 
time  (i  «.  down  to  the  mouMnt  which  gsss  a 
flhish  to  the  last  word)  such  waa  his  dettnnissit 
intentkm.  That  intention,  true  it  is,  may  han 
changed.  But  so  may  it,  and  with  equal  pnhs- 
bility,  although  in  the  presence  of  witnews  he 
had  performed  an  express  act  of  ircognitina,  by 
pronouncing  a  form  of  words :  and  whsMoevs 
the  change  may  have  taken  plaes,  then  is  as 
more  difficulty  m  hb  expccss&ig  it  in  ibe  body 
of  the  instrument,  without  any  such  fomsl  art 
of  recognition,  than  after  it. 
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tvMl  forthcomingneM  in  the  cbaracter  of  a 
^foporing  witness,  it  will  thereby  secure  to 
"the  parties  and  their  representatives  the  be- 
nefit of  his  direct  evidence  (the  accidents  of 
expatriation  and  exprovindation  and  insanity 
Apart)  daring  his  lifetime. 

2.  If  the  signature  be  onomasti<i, — in  that 
case,  to  the  benefit  of  his  direct  testimony  is 
mdded  that  of  the  circumstantial  real  evidence 
afforded  by  his  handwriting ;  and  that  neither 
defieasible  by  death,  nor  by  any  of  the  acci- 
dents just  mentioned.* 


CHAPTER  ni. 

OF  TBI  ENTOECBMENT  OF  F0RMALITU8  IN 
THS  CA8B  OF  CONTRACTS. 

$  1.  Ab§ohtie  KuiUty  ta  general  an  improper 
meant  of  eitforcemmU, 

Thb  benefit  derivable  from  preappointed 
evidenoe  depends  upon  the  observance  of  the 
JbrwuiUtieM,  of  which  its  essential  character, 
m»  contradistinguished  firom  casual  evidence, 
it  composed:  which  formalities  are  all  com- 

*  What  one  should  scarce  have  imagined  d 
priori — what  would  scarcely  have  been  worth 
mentioning  had  it  not  been  for  the  experienced 
blindness  of  judges  and  le^slators, — in  the  case 
of  attestation  and  registrtuon,  a  task  altogether 
Bcceasary  to  perfimn  is  that  of  subjecting  to  a 
close  scrutiny,  and  distinguishing  from  every 
other  fiict.  the  fact  which  is  the  true  and  proper 
sut^ea  or  the  testimony  thus  given —the  fact 
whicb,  upon  the  strenfftn  of  such  testimony,  may 
with  reason  be  taken  for  proved. 

1.  In  the  case  of  a  deed,  it  is  the  mere  fact  of 
recognition,  and  nothing  more.  Venditor  ac- 
knowkdcea  the  instrument  in  question  to  be  his 
act  and  deed— to  contain  the  expression  of  his 
wdition  in  that  behalf,  that  expression  emitted 
at  a  certain  time.  Thus  much  -.if  the  attesting 
(and.  in  acknowledgment  of  attestation,  sub- 
•eribtnff)  witnesses,  do  by  such  attestation  say 
tme— Is  proved  by  the  attestation :  this,  but  not 
mnj  other  &ct  whatever.  The  deed  is  full  of 
ledtals ;  and  not  one  of  these  recitals,  perhaps, 
but  is  iSUse.  Of  the  truth  of  any  one  of  these 
ledtals,  what  proof,  what  ground  of  persuasion, 
is  ffiven  by  the  subscription  ?  Not  the  smallest 

8o,agam,inthecaseof  awill.  A  man  leaves 
•0  nmch  nxmr  to  one  friend,  so  much  to  another, 
and  so  on.  The  will  is  attested  and  subscribed 
in  the  most  regular  manner,  by  the  fullest  com- 
plement  of  the  most  unexceptionable  witnesses. 
What  is  it  that  the  subscription  proves  ?  That 
lie  declared  the  writing  in  question  to  be  the 
expreHbn  of  his  last  wiU  and  testament :  thus 
nmdi,  and  nochinff  more.  Does  it  prove  him  to 
have  left  behind  hnn  all  those  sums,  or  so  much 
as  a  single  fiffthing  of  them  ?  No  such  thinff. 
At  his  death  he  was,  perhaps,  insolvent  AmpSe 
bequests,  supported  by  scanty  assets,  is  no  very 
uncommon  case.  It  is  nomore  than  what  is  lia- 
ble to  happen  to  all  wills,  whether  the  testators 
are  aware  of  it  or  no,  from  change  of  dreum- 
iCaneess  but  men  have  sometimes  been  seen,  who 
appear  to  have  made  a  sort  of  sport  to  themselves 
out  of  the  anticipated  prospect  of  the  disappoint- 
ment of  their  expectant  nuatives. 


prisable  under  two  heads, — viz.  writing^  and 
authentication.  In  proportion  to  the  magni- 
tude of  that  benefit,  considered  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  several  classes  of  legally  operative 
facte  to  which  that  application  extends,  it  is 
therefore  desirable  that,  in  so  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable (prudentially  as  well  as  physically 
practicable,)  these  formalities  should  on  each 
individual  occasion  be  employed. 

By  what  aieanj,  then,  shall  the  employment 
of  them  be  secured?  In  other  words,  by  what 
means  shall  the  non-employment  of  them  be 
prevented  ? 

Consider  the  non-employment  of  them  m 
the  lightof  an  ofience — an  ofience  for  which 
the  public,  in  the  persons  of  the  parties,  any 
of  them,  or  any  other  person,  is  exposed  to 
receive  injury, — punishment  would,  in  this 
as  in  other  cases,  afford  the  natural  and  ob- 
vious remedy. 

But  delinquency  is  here  altogether  out  of 
the  question :  the  evil  of  punidiment  is  an 
evil,  the  application  of  which  would,  in  this 
case,  be  altogether  without  use.  In  the  case 
of  a  contract,  be  it  of  what  kind  it  may,  there 
is  always  some  one  person  at  least,  whose 
interest  and  whose  wish  it  is  that  it  may  be 
followed  by  the  effect  it  professes  to  aim  at : 
its  not  b^g  followed  by  that  effect  is,  in  his 
eyes,  an  evU:  such  he  cannot  but  understand 
will  be  the  result,  if  the  memory  of  it  should 
perish,  or  the  import  of  it  be  in  such  or  such 
a  way  misconceived.  But,  to  the  prevention 
of  that  undesirable  result,  the  formalities  in 
question  (viz.  writing  in  apt  terms  and  suf- 
ficient authentication)  are,  if  not  in  every 
case  absolutely  necessary,  at  any  rate  in  every 
case  highly  and  obviously  and  indubitably 
conducive.  WHl,  therefore  Tto  give  birth  to 
which  is  the  fiinction  and  sole  use  of  punish- 
ment,) cannot  here,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
be  ever  wanting.  Of  the  conditions  requisite 
to  t)ie  production  of  the  desirable  result,  the 
only  one  liable  to  be  deficient  is  power,  and 
in  particular  that  branch  oi  power  which  con- 
sists of  knowledge. 

On  these  occasions,  for  jecuring  the  ob- 
servance of  these  formalities,  the  principle  of 
nullity,  pain  of  nullity,  as  in  the  languajge  of 
French  lannrers  it  is  styled,t  is  the  moving 
power  that  by  legislators,  under  the  guidance 
of  professional  lawyers,  has  been  commonly, 
not  to  say  universaUy,  employed :  pain  of 
nullity,  applied  in  the  character  of  an  induce- 
ment, a  motive,  to  the  will:  to  the  will, 
a  fiiculty  which  requires  no  such  factitious 
moving  power ;  a  moving  power  abundantly 
sufficient,  so  fiir  as  mere  wUl  is  concerned, 
operating  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case. 


•f-  The  same  expression  is  employed  in  Soot- 
land.  There  are  several  old  statutes  still  in  force, 
ovjoining  certain  solemnities  to  be  used  in  the 
execution  of  all  deeds  not  ^*  in  re  mercatorioy** 
under  ^  p^  of  nullity.*'— £dL 
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Considered  in  the  character  of  a  meane 
directed  to  an  end,  and  that  end  the  giving 
effect  to  genuine  and  iair  contracts,  and  those 
such  as  it  has  been  the  declared  intention 
of  the  legislator  to  adopt  and  give  effect  to 
by  his  coerdve  power,  nothing  can  be  more 
uncondudve  and  inconsistent,  not  to  say  trea- 
cherous, than  the  expedient  of  nullity,  em- 
ployed as  hitherto  it  has  been  employed.  The 
mischief,  the  prevention  of  which  is  professed 
to  be  in  view, — the  mischief,  one  great  branch 
of  it  at  least,  is  iiheJiruMtratwH  to  which,  for 
want  of  the  securities  in  question  (or  some 
of  them,)  fair  and  genuine  contracts  are  ex- 
posed :  the  destruction  of  all  benefit  expected 
from  such  contracts,  the  substitution  of  the 
pangs  of  disappointment  to  the  exultation  of 
success.  To  prevent  this  mbchief,  is  one  at 
least  of  the  professed  ends  in  view:  and  what, 
in  the  case  in  question,  are  the  means  em- 
ployed ?  The  giving  birth  to  the  mischief  in 
cases  in  whidi  it  would  not  otherwise  have 
had  place. 

Should  any  one  be  dbposed  to  justify  this, 
it  is  only  in  one  or  other  of  two  charactera 
that  he  can  think  of  justifying  it. 

Is  it  in  the  character  of  a  penalty,  designed 
to  prevent  the  evil  in  question,  viz.  frustra- 
tion of  fiur  and  genuine  contracts? — But  the 
penalty  involves  (as  already  observed)  the 
production  of  this  part  at  least  of  the  very 
evil  which  it  professes  to  prevent. 

Is  it  in  the  character  of  a  conclusion,  an 
inference,  drawn  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  case ;  the  non-observance  of  the  forma- 
lities in  question  being  considered  as  drcum- 
stantial  evidence  (and  that  condusive)  of  the 
existence  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  vices 
inddent  to  supposed  contracts,  viz.  spurious- 
ness  or  unfiiimess? 

But,  to  take  the  case  of  tpuriousness,  and 
to  consider  the  non-observance  of  these  for- 
malities as  circumstantial  evidence  of  this 
vice,  and  this  evidence  conclusive — condu- 
sive not  only  without  any  support  from  di- 
rect evidence,  but  against  and  in  despite  of 
any  how  large  soever  a  body  of  direct  evi- 
d^oe; — no  inference  can  be  more  unwar- 
ranted, more  directly  in  the  teeth  of  a  most 
extensive  and  notorious  body  of  experience. 
Of  contracts  in  any  way  spurious,  experience 
affords,  in  comparison,  but  few  examples; 
while  of  genuine  contracts,  which  are  nei- 
ther committed  to  writing  nor  authenticated, 
but  which  are  nevertheless  frur,  and  fiurly 
fulfilled,  on  all  sides,  the  number  is  beyond 
comparison  greater  (taking  together  those  of 
small  and  great  importance)  than  the  number 
of  those  which,  being  committed  tx>  writing, 
are  at  the  same  time  duly  authenticated  in 
form  of  law. 

Not  that  nullitjT  is  in  its  own  nature  inca- 
pable  of  being  rationally  and  beneficially  em- 
ployed ;  for,  though  it  cannot  in  any  case  fta\ 


of  being  mis-seated  and  inoonstateiit 
considered  in  the  character  of  a  penalty,  then 
are  cases  in  which — there  are  coaditm—  oa 

which it  may' be  just  and  reasonable,  aad 

thence  benefidal,  in  the  character  of  aa  ia- 
ference.  But  everywh^^,  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  technical,  the  fee-gathering  sys- 
tem of  judicature,  these  conditiona,  so  i 
sary  to  general  utility  and  jostioe,  i 
naturally  they  could  not  bat 
filled. 

The  conditions  thus  spoken  of  are  as  Ibl- 
lows,  viz — 

1.  That  knowledge  of  the  fonnalities  k 
question,  and  of  the  necessity  of  tlie  obser- 
vance of  them  to  the  validity  of  the  oootrMt, 
should  be  present  to  the  mind  of  every  ta£. 
vidual  to  whom  it  can  happen  to  be  desiroas 
of  entering  (he  at  the  same  time  having  powcr 
and  right  to  enter)  into  such  contract; 

2.  That  observance  o£  these  formalities  be 
in  his  power ;  and 

3.  That  observance  be  not  too  borthca- 
some ;  t.  e.-the  burthen  so  great  as  that,  takiag 
all  the  instances  of  observance  together,  the 
aggregate  of  the  burthen  attadied  to  thea 
shall  outweigh  the  aggregate  of  vi^atever 
benefit  in  any  shape  results  from  the  ob«r- 
vance. 

Of  these  three  several  conditions,  let  the 
two  first  be  fulfilled,  the  nullity  of  the  eoa- 
tract  is,  in  case  of  the  non-observance  of  the 
formalities,  a  rational  result,  in  the  character 
of  an  inference.  The  character  of  them  it 
sudi,  that,  unless  it  be  in  the  way  of  pre- 
ponderant delay,  vexation,  and  expense,  an 
honest  man,  in  the  diaracter  of  a  eoBtrartiaf 
party,  cannot  be  hurt  by  them ;  he  cannot 
but  be  benefited  by  them :  while,  to  the  cos- 
triver  of  a  spurious  contract,  observance  will 
be,  at  any  rate,  difficult,  and,  without  detec- 
tion and  frustration,  it  is  hoped,  imprMti- 
cable. 

Of  these  same  two  conditions,  let  either 
fidl  to  have  place, — nullity,  L  e.  spurioasi 
or  unfiiimess,  as  an  inference,  will  be  i 
festly  groundless.  With  what  colour  of  r 
can  you  expect  a  man  to  pay  observance  to 
formalities,  to  perform  a  variety  of  acts  more 
or  less  burthensome,  when  neither  the  in- 
ducement for  performing  them,  nor  so  much 
as  the  idea  of  diem,  was  present  to  his  mind  ? 
What  inference  to  the  prejudice  dther  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  alleged  contract,  or  of  the 
fidmess  of  it,  can  in  siueh  a  case  be  groaadcd 
on  non-observance  ? 

So,  again,  in  regard  to  power.  With  wbst 
colour  of  reason  can  you  call  upon  a  man  to 
do  what  he  has  not  power  to  do?  With  whst 
colour  of  justice  can  you  ground  any  infe- 
rence whatsoever  on  his  not  doing  it? 

But,  let  both  of  these  conditioDs  be  fid- 
filled,  the  spuriousness  or  unfiumess  of  the 
contract  may  not  unreasonably  be  inferred 
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from  Don-obsenrBnce  of  the  formalities.  A 
rational  man  will  not  enter  into  a  contract  of 
the  terms  of  which  he  stands  assured  that,  of 
whichever  of  them  are  regarded  by  him  as 
beneficial  to  himself,  the  benefit  will  not  take 
place :  an  honest  man  will  not  enter  into  a 
contract,  of  the  terms  of  whidi  he  stands  as- 
sured that,  of  whichever  of  them  are  benefi- 
dal  to  whatever  other  persons  are  concerned 
in  point  of  interest,  the  benefit  will  not  take 
place.  Therefore  the  alleged  contract  is  either 
no  contract  at  all,  or  it  is  an  unfair  one:  the 
will  alleged  to  have  been  expressed  never  was 
expressed,  or  it  is  such  a  wiHl  as  (the  conse- 
qoenoes  of  giving  effect  to  it  being  prepon- 
derantly or  purely  mischievous)  ought  not  to 
be  suffered  to  take  effect 

As  to  the  remaining  condition, — viz.  that 
the  burthen  of  observance  of  such  formalities 
as  are  prescribed  be  not  too  great,  —  on  the 
part  of  the  legislator,  the  non-fulfilment  of 
this  condition  amounts  in  effect  to  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  disallowance  of  every 
contract,  in  the  instance  of  which  the  ob- 
servance of  the  formalities  in  question  comes 
to  be  regarded  as  too  burthensome.  To  pre- 
scribe tUs  condition  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  to  give  a  warning  to  the  legislator,  that, 
in  the  observing  of  his  formalities,  he  pitch 
not  upon  such  by  the  adoption  of  which  any 
such  contract  as  he  meant  to  allow  should  in 
effect  be  disallowed. 

Unhappily  for  legislators  as  well  as  sub- 
jects, the  prostrate  negligence  with  which 
all  these  important  duties,  and  in  particular 
the  indispensable  one  of  promulgation,  have 
been  universally  violated  by  the  possessors  of 
sovereign  power,  is  hitherto  the  only  matter 
of  iici  that  is  notorious  in  the  case. 

As  with  other  parts  of  the  law  by  which 
the  fate  of  every  man  is  disposed  of,  so  it  is 
with  this.  They  tell  him  he  ought  to  know 
it ;  they  say  of  him  that  he  does  know  it ; 
they  give  him  no  means  of  knowing  it ;  they 
see  he  does  not  know  it ;  they  do  nothing  to 
make  him  know  it ;  they  do  every  thing  to 
keep  him  from  knowing  it;  they  have  brought 
it  into  a  state  in  which  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  know  it ;  they  say  it  is ;  they  insist 
that  it  is ;  they  say  bis  ignorance  of  it  is  no 
excuse;  and,  in  all  imaginable  ways,  they 
punish  him  for  not  knowing  it. 

By  no  military  commander  was  it  ever  sup- 
posed, so  much  as  for  a  moment,  that,  by 
keeping  his  orders  in  his  pocket,  or  mum- 
bling them  to  himself,  or  laying  them  up  with 
a  houseful  of  other  orders  upon  a  shelf,  where 
any  man  that  chose  to  pay  for  them  might 
have  them,  he  could  hope  either  to  gain  an 
advantage  over,  or  so  much  as  defend  himself 
against,  the  enemy. 

By  no  master  of  a  fiunily,  by  no  old  woman, 
mistress,  or  housekeeper  of  a  fimiily,  was  it 
ever  so  much  as  supposed,  that,  by  any  such 


mode  of  promulgation  (if  promulgation  it 
could  be  called,)  the  daily  and  hourly  busi- 
ness of  any  the  most  inconsiderable  private 
family  could  ever  be  carried  on. 

Conceits  to  any  such  effect  —  chimeras, 
supposable  for  illustration's  sake,  like  any 
other  chimeras,  but  never  yet  realized  in 
practice — would,  if  they  came  to  be  realized, 
be  regarded  as  marks,  not  of  unskilfulness, 
but  idiocy. 

Every  law  requiring  a  man,  under  a  pe- 
nalty, to  do  that  which  is  not  in  his  power, 
—  every  sudi  law,  come  it  from  whence  it 
wiU,  is  an  act  of  tyranny.  Pure  suffering — 
suffering  without  benefit — pure  evil — is  the 
fruit  of  it. 

Every  law  unpromulgated  is,  moreover,  an 
act  of  tyranny.  For  as  well  might  it  be  out 
of  a  man's  power  to  do  an  act,  as  out  of  his 
knowledge  that  he  is  called  upon  to  do  it. 
To  every  human  act,  motives,  as  well  as 
means,  are  necessary :  as  well  might  a  man 
be  witiiout  the  means  as  without  a  motive. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  no  less  than  in  the 
other,  pure  suffering — suffering  without  bene- 
fit— pure  evil — is  the  result  of  sudi  a  law. 

Every  law  insuffidentiy  promulgated,  is 
an  act  of  tyranny  as  towards  all  those  in 
whose  conception  and  remembrance,  by  rea- 
son of  such  insufficiency,  it  fiiils  to  have  im- 
planted itself. 

Nebuchadnezzar  dreamed  a  dream:  he  told 
it  to  his  wise  men,  and  said  to  them,  tell  me 
what  it  was,  and  what  it  signified.  Those 
whose  interpretation  did  not  satisfy  him  were 
put  to  death.  A  specimen  this,  sufficiently 
strong,  one  should  have  thought,  of  orientid 
tyranny.  But  the  men  thus  called  upon  to 
interpret  mystery,  were  select  men  —  men 
selected  for  their  wisdom.  The  Nebuchad- 
nezzars  of  modem  times  impose  a  still  more 
difficult  task — and  upon  whom?  Upon  all 
mankind  without  distinction:  and,  in  this 
case  as  in  that,  not  the  meaning  of  the  dream, 
but  the  very  dream  itself,  is  the  mystery  they 
are  called  upon  to  divine. 

Legislation — genuine  legislation — has  her 
trumpet :  instead  of  a  trumpet,  the  law  of 
jurisprudence  employs  a  sword  —  a  sword, 
or  a  rod :  such,  and  such  alone,  are  the  in- 
struments of  promulgation  that  ever  are  or 
can  be  employed  by  what  is  called  common 
law. 

Punishment  instead  of  instruction — punish- 
ment without  instruction,  without  warning ; 
— such  is  the  form  in  which  the  law  of  juris- 
prudence gives  all  its  lessons. 

When  a  man  has  a  dog  to  teach,  he  fidls 
upon  him  and  beats  him :  the  animal  takes 
note  in  his  own  mind  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  has  been  beaten,  and  the  intima- 
tion thus  received  becomes,  in  the  mind  of 
the  dog,  a  rule  of  common  law. 

Such  is  the  law— such  the  unpunidiable. 
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and  eveo  inevitable,  yet  not  the  len  grieTOus 
and  deplorable,  tyranny,  to  which,  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  law  of  jurisprudence, 
the  legislator  abandons  the  community  en- 
trusted to  his  charge.  Men  are  treated  like 
dogs — they  are  beaten  without  respite,  and 
without  mercy ;  and  out  of  one  man's  beat- 
ing, another  man  is  left  to  derive  instruction 
as  he  can. 

The  injustice  which,  in  every  case  of  an 
unobservable  or  unpromulgated  law,  stains 
the  conduct  of  the  legislator,  is,  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  particular  sort  of  law  with 
which  we  are  at  present  concerned,  aggra- 
vated by  a  sort  of  treachery — by  the  breach 
of  an  engagement,  which,  though  not  de- 
clared in  express  words  by  the  legislator,  is 
not  the  less  dearly  understood  and  acted 
upon  by  the  subject. 

Unless  things  be  so  ordered  that  every  one 
shall  know  what  formalities  are  requireid,  — 
every  law,  or  rule  of  law,  imposing,  on  pain 
of  nullity,  the  necessity  of  complying  with 
any  such  formality,^  is  a  breach  of  iiuth  on 
the  part  of  the  riUing  power.  The  mischief 
produced  by  it  is  of  the  same  sort  as  that 
produced  by  breach  of  £uth  on  the  part  of 
any  individual :  and,  supposing  the  amount 
of  the  loss  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  mis- 
chief is  the  same  in  magnitude.  The  differ- 
ence is,  that,  in  ordinary  cases  of  breach  of 
feith,  the  man  of  power  is  prepared  to  ad- 
minister satisfaction  for  the  injury;  whereas 
in  this  case  it  is  the  man  of  power  himsdf 
who  is  the  prime  author  of  the  injury :  the 
individual  who,  by  the  invitation  of  the  man 
of  law,  comes  in  and  reaps  the  profit,  is  but 
the  accomplice. 

By  a  general  rule,  the  power  of  the  law  is 
declared  to  hold  itself  at  all  times  in  readi- 
ness to  lend  a  binding  force  to  the  engage- 
ments and  proprietary  dispositions  made  by 
individuals.  This  rule  or  maxim,  taken  in 
the  form  of  generality  and  simplicity  in  which 
(as  above)  it  stands  expressed,  may,  without 
much  violence  to  fiict,  without  much  danger 
of  incorrectness,  be  said  to  be  known  to  every 
adult  individual  of  sound  mind :  for  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  such  individual,  to  whom  the 
knowledge  of  a  rule  of  law  to  that  effect  has 
not  been  repeatedly  presented  by  his  own 
particular  observation  or  experience.  This 
law,  however,  neither  is  actually  enforced, 
nor  consistently  with  general  utility  could 
be  enforced,  till  after  having  been  narrowed 
in  its  extent  bv  a  variety  of  exceptions  and 
limitations.  Ofthe  particular  rules  establii^- 
ing  these  several  exceptions — of  the  several 
particular  laws  annulling  pro  taniOf  and  re- 
pealing (as  it  were^  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
force  of  the  general  law,  -.  some  will  be  rea- 
sonable, t.  e,  conformable  to  the  principle  of 
utility;  others,  under  the  hitherto  imperfect 
state  of  the  science,  under  the  hitherto  im- 


perfect application  of  thai  soverdgn  principle, 
will  be  unreasonable.  But  of  those  of  whick 
the  abstract  reascmableness  is  most  indif. 
potable,  the  practicable  reasooableiiew  isd 
actual  utility  will  depend,  if  not  altogether,  it 
least  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  &ci  of  their 
being  actually  known  actually  present  iotke 
mind  of  him  on  whose  lot  they  take  vpoo 
them  to  decide.  For,  as  hath  already  beeaob> 
served,  the  general  rule,  though  (sudi  hitherto 
has  been  the  negligence  or  incapacity  of  legis. 
lators)  perhaps  in  no  code  of  laws  oonsigDed  to 
any  express  form  of  words,  is  actually  and  at 
aU  times  present  to  the  mind  of  everybody: 
I  mean  so  &r  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  thiiip 
that  a  proposition  floating  as  it  were  in  tlie 
air,  without  any  determinate  aasembhye  of 
words  to  anchor  it  to,  should  maintain  its 
hold  upon  the  public  mind.  Here,  then,  ii  a 
general  promise,  understood  by  everykdy 
to  be  noade  to  everybody  by  the  law.  If 
in  any  case  there  exists,  in  virtue  of  a  ptf- 
ticular  exceptive  law,  a  known  exeeptioa  to 
that  general  law — a  dispositioD  made  hj  the 
law  in  conformity  to  that  exception,  adther 
does  involve,  nor,  by  anybody  to  whoa  the 
existence  of  the  exceptive  law  n  knowa,  if 
supposed  to  involve,  a  breach  of  proonie. 
But  to  any  one  to  whom  the  existeaee  of  tiie 
general  rule  is  known,  and  the  ezistenee  of 
the  exceptive  law  unknown,  every  dedaioo 
contrary  to  the  general  rule  and  firanded  npoa 
the  exceptive  law,  does  involve  a  breacfa  of 
the  implied  promise  made  by  the  genenl  rale: 
just  as  mudi  as  a  similar  decision  would  do, 
if  the  exceptive  law  had  no  existence. 

The  non-promulgation  of  the  rule  of  adioB, 
by  which  the  indiniduals  composing  the  ees- 
munity  are  all  of  them  commanded  to  regnkte 
their  conduct,  is  the  grand  device  of  thefte> 
fed  legislating  lawyer,  for  the  increase  of  lav- 
yers*  profit  by  increase  of  transgresMOi. 

Over  and  over  again  I  have  had  occasioato 
state  it  as  a  standing  and  natural  and  n»- 
versal  object  with  the  legislator,  acting  aadcr 
the  guidance  of  the  fee-fed  lawyer,  or  nther 
with  the  fee-fed  lawyer  under  iriiose  gm- 
dance  the  legislator  is  in  the  habit  of  setiog 
without  thought, — so  to  order  matters,  that, 
for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  consideiitioos 
which  call  for  compUanoe,  tran^grenicvi  of 
all  sorts  may,  on  the  part  of  the  sefeial  oeo- 
bers  of  the  community,  be  as  nomeroos  ts 
possible :  to  the  end  that,  by  the  handf  of  fee- 
fed  advocates  and  attorneys,  sads&ctioa  or 
puniahment  for  transgressioDS  real  or  pre- 
tended, may,  in  as  many  instances  as  pooible, 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  hare  where- 
withal to  defray  the  expense,  be  deBaodedit 
the  hands  of  fee-fed  judges. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  general  and  aD-es- 
bracing  object,  is  implied  the  pursnit  of  at 
many  specific  or  less  general  objects  as  tn 
comprised  in  it. 
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1.  That, — as  to  any  reallf  existent  rule 
of  action  and  measure  of  obedience, —  there 
should,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  be 
no  such  thing;  but,  under  the  notion  of  a 
transgression  against  a  rule  of  what  is  called 
common  law  (a  mere  nonentity,)  men  should 
in  as  many  instances  as  possible,  under  the 
name  of  punishment,  or  satis&ction,  or  com- 
pensation, or  damages,  be  plagued  as  if  a  por- 
tion of  law  to  that  effect  had  been  enacted 
and  made  notorious. 

2.  That,  in  so  £Eur  as  portions  of  real  law 
were  really  enacted,  they  should  be  kept  as 
e£fectually  concealed  as  possible  from  those 
mrhose  lot  was  made  to  depend  on  the  obser- 
▼ance  of  them,  and  who,  in  manner  above 
mentioned,  and  to  the  ends  above  mentioned, 
were  to  be  plagued  for  non-observance. 

8.  That,  in  regard  to  contracts  legalized, 
or  professed  to  be  legalized,  the  following 
^ould  be  the  measures  taken  for  rendering 
tnuiflgressions  of  the  real  or  supposed  rule  of 
law  as  numerous  as  possible :  — 

That,  in  respect  of  quantity  and  quality  of 
matter,  the  language  should  be  as  effectually 
adapted  as  possible  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  correct  conceptions,  and  to  give  rise  to  in- 
correct ones: 

That  if,  upon  the  footing  of  the  instrument 
of  contract  taken  by  itself,  the  conceptions 
fDrmed  in  relation  to  it  were  clear  and  correct, 
audi  conceptions  shouldbe  rendered  ultimately 
erroneous,  by  concealed  rules  of  law,  real  or 
pretended,  requiring  a  different  interpretation 
to  be  put  by  the  judge  upon  the  words  irom 
which  such  dear  and  correct  conceptions  shall 
h&fe  been  deduced : 

That,  by  sometimes  confirming  and  allow- 
ing and  giving  effect  to,  sometimes  disallowing 
and  frustrating,  an  engagement  endeavourea 
to  be  taken  or  a  disposition  endeavoured  to 
be  made  by  a  contract  to  /luch  and  such  an 
eSect — (or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
sometimes  assigning  to  it  the  meaning  sup- 
posed to  be  meant  by  the  parties  to  be  assigned 
to  it — sometimes  assigning  to  it  some  other 
meaning — any  other  meaning  at  pleasure — 
not  so  much  as  pretended  io  be  assigned  to  it 
by  the  parties,  or  any  one  of  them ;)  the  judges 
should  establish  themselves  in  the  habit,  and 
thence,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  in  the 
power,  of  determining  the  matter  in  dispute 
In  &vour  of  the  plamtiff's  or  the  defendant's 
side  of  the  cause  at  pleasure : 

And  that,  the  existence  of  a  rule  to  this  or 
that  effect  being  throughout  supposed,  and 
punishment  or  vexation,  under  the  name  of 
muliity,  being  predetermined  in  case  of  the 
noD-o^MCTvance  of  it, — and  the  supposed  rule 
beinff  (as  above)  either  not  so  much  as  made, 
or  if  made,  kept  in  a  state  of  concealment, 
—  sudi  operations,  and  such  alone,  should  be 
directed  and  employed  under  the  notion  of 
giving  notice  of  the  rule  (i.  e,  causing  it  to  be 


made  present  to  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
to  be  punished  or  otherwise  vexed  for  non- 
observance  of  it,)  as  would  in  as  many  in- 
stances as  possible  fail  of  being  productive  of 
the  effect  so  professed  to  be  aimed  at. 

§  2.  Means  of  ensuring  the  notoriety  of  the 
formalities,  and  of  the  consequences  of  their 
non-observance. 

Such  being  the  conditions  proper  to  be 
observed  by  the  legislator  —  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  reasonableness  and  utility  of 
whatever  formalities  he  prescribes, — and  the 
fidfilment  of  those  conditions  being  in  each 
instance  within  the  power  of  the  legisktor, 
—  it  remains  to  be  shown  by  what  means  the 
observance  of  those  conditions  may  most  ad- 
vantageously be  accomplished.* 

Were  any  other  than  improbity  —  general 
improbity  (the  necessary  result  of  sinister  in- 
terest,) the  ruling  prindple  that  presided  over 
that  part  of  the  rule  of  action  which  concerns 
contracts — had  common  honesty,  under  the 
direction  of  common  sense,  been  the  ruling 
prindple, — the  arrangements  which  now  wait 
to  be  brought  to  view  could  never  have  waited 
to  this  time. 

When,  on  the  part  of  the  governing  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  upon  whose  will  the 
fiite  of  the  rest  depends,  there  exists  any  real 
desire  that  the  Imowledge  of,  and  with  it 
the  possibility  of  bestowing  observance  upon, 
those  rules  for  the  non-observance  of  which 
the  community  are  in  such  a  variety  of  ways 
tormented,  should  have  place,:— they  never 
are,  nor  ever  can  be,  at  a  loss  for  effectual 


As  often  as  the  statesman  to  whose  office 
it  belongs  to  devise  taxes,  has  devised  and 
obtained  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax,  know- 
ledge of  this  obligation  is  never  wanting  to 
those  on  whose  knowledge  of  it  the  fulfilment 
of  it  depends.  Why  ?  Because,  of  him  by 
whom  taxes  are  thus  devised,  it  is  the  real 
desire  that  the  payment  of  the  taxes,  and  con- 
sequently the  knowledge  of  thdr  enactment, 
should  be  as  universal  as  possible. 

Under  the  presidence  of  the  lawyer,  on 
whom  the  state  of  that  part  of  the  law  which 
concerns  contracts  (not  to  speak  of  other 
parts)  depends,  Ibiowledge  of  all  obligations 
established  by  that  branch  of  the  law  has  all 
along  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  as  scanty 
and  deficient  as  it  can  be  made  to  be.  Why  ? 
Because,  of  this  lawyer,  as  of  all  others,  it 

*  In  the  caseof  a  last  will,  the  means  adapted 
to  this  purpose  will  in  some  respects  be  seen  to 
differ  from  the  means  adapted  to  every  other 
species  of  contract  Those  which  will  here  be 
brought  to  view  in  the  first  place,  must  there- 
fore be  understood  as  not  meant  to  apply  in  every 
particular  to  last  wills.  Those  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  this  particular  spedes  of  contract,  will 
be  brought  arterwards  to  view  under  a  separate 
head. 
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e^er  has  been,  and  (so  long  as  Uie  fee-gather- 
ing system  continues)  will  oontinae  to  be,  the 
interest,  that,  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the 
field  as  well  as  every  other,  the  state  of  the 
law  shall,  as  long  as  possible,  continue  to  be 
as  adverse  as  possible  to  every  end  of  justice. 

1.  Let  each  species  of  contract  which  on 
pain  of  invab'dity  is  required  to  be  committed 
to  writing,  be,  on  the  same  pain,  required  to 
be  written  on  a  particular  species  of  paper, 
which,  in  consideration  of  its  destined  use, 
may  be  termed  (by  a  general  appeUative)  con- 
tract paper,  or  contract  promulgation  paper. 

2.  For  each  distinct  species  of  contract,  let 
a  distinct  species  of  paper  be  provided,  deno- 
minated according  to  the  species  of  contract 
for  which  it  is  intended  to  serve ;  as  for  in- 
stance, marriage -contract  paper,  agreement 
paper,  farm -lease  paper,  house -lease  paper, 
lodging- lease  paper,  house -purchase  paper, 
money-loan-bond  paper,*  and  so  forth. 

3.  Let  a  complete  printed  list  be  made  by 
authority,  of  the  several  species  of  contracts 
for  which  such  promulgation  paper  is  required 
to  be  employed :  and  let  this  list,  accompanied 
by  a  notice  of  the  obligation  of  emplojdng  for 
every  such  species  of  contract  the  species  of 
promulgation  paper  appropriated  to  it,  be  hung 
up  in  some  conspicuous  part  (such  as  the  in- 
side of  a  window  looking  to  the  public  street) 
of  every  government  office  throughout  the 
country:  for  example,  in  England,  every  post- 
office,  excise-office,  and  house  where  stamped 
paper  is  sold :  to  which  might  be  added,  some 
conspicuous  part  of  every  place  of  divine  wor- 
ship, as  in  the  case  of  the  table  exhibiting  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  marriage. 

In  the  form  of  a  border  to  the  sheet  of 
paper,  or  at  the  back  of  it,  or  in  both  places, 
and  (according  to  the  quantity  of  matter) 
either  at  length,  or  in  the  way  of  reference  to 
a  separate  printed  sheet  or  number  of  sheets, 
—  let  an  indication  be  given  of  so  much  of 
the  law,  as  concerns  the  species  of  contract, 
to  the  expression  of  which  the  paper  is  adapt- 
ed.! 

Such  matter  of  law  as  seems  applicable  to 
every  species  of  contract,  seems  comprisable 
under  the  following  heads,  viz.  — 

1.  Modes  of  authentication  allowed,  and 
either  prescribed  or  recommended,  for  the 
prevention  of  spuriousness,  whether  total  or 
partial. 

2.  Indication  of  the  different  circumstances 
by  any  of  which  the  contract  in  question 
would  be  rendered  unfiEdr:  coinciding  with,  or 
including,  those  by  which  any  contract  what- 
ever would  be  rendered  unfiur,  as  above.  A 
circumstance  by  which,  in  the  instance  of  each 


.  §?  ^•o  guardian-appointment  paper,  appren- 
ttce-binding  paper,  partnership-contract  paper, 
nre-iMurance  paper,  ship-insurance  paper. 
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particular  species  of  contract,  the  cDtcnag 
into  it  is  rendered  unfiur,  is,  the  oontractiaf 
parties  being,  any  one  of  them,  incapacitated 
by  law  from  entering  into  a  contract  of  that 
description. 

3.  Obligations  and  rights  incidental  and  ad- 
jectitious  to  the  species  of  oontraet  in  ques- 
tion :  obligations  and  rights  whidi  the  law 
has  thought  fit  to  annex  to  those  which  are 
in  their  nature  inseparable  from  the  spedei 
of  contract  designated  by  that  name ;  dbtin- 
guishing  between  those  which  take  plaee  of 
themselves,  without  the  happening  of  aay 
fresh  incident  over  and  above  that  of  the  en- 
trance into  the  contract,  and  those  which  are 
made  to  take  place  respectively  upon  the  hap- 
pening of  such  and  such  incident :  and  in  both 
instances  specifying  those  obligations  (if  any) 
from  which  the  law  permits  not  one  ooatract- 
ing  party  to  be  released  by  another. 

4.  Circumstances  by  whidi  the  oUigatioes 
and  rights,  as  well  principal  and  easentkl  as 
adjectitious,  established  by  the  species  of  con- 
tract in  question,  are  respectively  made  to 


5.  Where  the  contract  is  in  its  nature  to 
such  a  degree  simple  as  not  to  admit  of  any 
diversifications  other  than  such  as  are  capable 
of  being  expressed  by  the  filling  up  of  a  few 
blanks,  let  a  form  for  the  contract  be  given  la 
terminiM,  leaving  only  blanks,  sudi  blanks  as 
are  requisite  for  the  expression  of  the  vuHvi- 
dualizing  circumstances^  peculiar  to  the  indi- 
vidual contract  in  each  instance. 

6.  When  the  contract  is  no<  in  its  nature  to 
such  a  degree  simple,  let  an  expository  or  in- 
terpretative view  be  given  of  such  terms  as 
are  most  apt  to  be  employed  in  the  expressioa 
of  a  contract  of  the  description  in  question. 

7.  Let  an  intimation  be  given  that  the  con- 
tract, as  expressed  on  the  fiice  of  the  written 
instrument,  cannot,  either  in  the  way  of  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  or  substitution,  receive  any 
amendment  by  oral  discourse :  but  that  any 
such  amendment  may  at  any  time  be  made  l^ 
the  same  party  or  parties  (provided  their  re- 
spective rights  in  that  behalf  have  not  been 
extinguished  by  any  intervening  incident,) 
viz.  either  in  a  different  instrument,  or,  so 
the  process  of  authentication  be  reiterated,  in 
the  same. 

What  a  blessing  to  the  subject,  if^  upon  bis 
entrance  into  each  condition  in  life,  the  law 
would  thus  condescend  to  render  it  possible 
for  him  to  be  acquainted  with  the  benefits  and 
burthens  she  has  annexed  to  it  I  If,  on  re- 
ceiving their  mutual  vows  at  the  altar,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  were  to  be  preMoted 
by  the  priest  with  the  code  of  laws  indicstire 
of  the  rights  they  had  been  respectively  sc* 


X  Sudi  as  names  of  the  parties  and  other  per- 
sons, as  well  as  individual  things  spoken  of;  de» 
signation  of  times  and  places;  wheve  money  ii 
in  qnestkm,  dcsignatkMi  of  the  sum  or  sumSi 
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quiring,  the  duties,  actual  and  contingent,  they 
had  b^  taking  upon  them  1  If,  upon  the  en- 
triLnce  of  a  guardian  upon  his  guardianship,  the 
protector,  and  the  infant  committed  to  his  pro- 
tection, were  at  the  same  time,  by  the  hand 
of  some  proper  magistrate,  put  into  posses- 
sion of  the  list  of  ^eir  reciprocal  rights  and 
duties  I  If^  on  the  binding  of  the  apprentice, 
the  three  parties  to  the  contract —  the  master, 
the  apprentice,  and  the  &ther,  or  the  person 
occupying  his  place  —  were  to  find,  each  of 
them,  at  the  back  of  his  copy  of  the  instrument 
of  indenture,  the  authentic  indication  of  the 
powers,  rights,  and  duties,  attached  to  the 
character  he  had  just  been  putting  on ! 

Always  understand,  that,  the  object  being 
to  prevent  and  not  produce  surprise,  though 
the  formal  delivery  of  the  code  might  follow 
upon  the  signature  expressive  of  the  entrance 
into  the  engagement,  the  reading  of  the  code 
to  or  by  the  parties  interested  should  pre- 
cede it. 

Extend  the  same  observation  to  the  case  of 
partnership — the  law  of  insurance — especially 
maritime  insurance.  How  light  would  be  the 
taak  of  putting  together  the  provisions  of  the 
law  as  they  stand  at  present  (with  or  without 
improvements^  relative  to  any  or  all  these  sub- 
jects, in  comparison  with  the  labour  bestowed 
upon  this  single  work !  Ordinary  talents — I 
had  almost  said  talents  not  superior  to  those 
of  the  worst  informed  compiler  of  the  law- 
compilations  with  which  the  science  is  pro- 
vided—  ordinary  talents  at  any  rate,  would, 
if  invested  with  the  powers  of  the  sceptre,  do 
more  towards  the  rendering  the  substance  of 
the  law  fixed  and  known,  Uian  could  be  done 
by  the  most  perfect  talents  unfurnished  with 
these  powers. 

Happily,  ndther  models  for  imitation  nor 
marks  for  avoidance,  each  in  perfection,  would 
be  wanting  to  the  hand  to  whom  this  bene- 
ficent office  should  be  committed.  The  digest 
made  by  Lord  Chief  Baron  Comyns  may  be 
mentioned  in  the  first  of  these  characters — an 
act  of  parliament  constructed  according  to  the 
present  form,  in  the  latter.  In  the  former, 
not  a  syllable  of  surplusage :  in  the  latter, 
the  major  part  of  the  text  composed  of  sur- 
plusage ;  and  the  greater  the  profusion  of  sur- 
plusage, the  greater  the  quantity  of  surfiice 
exposed  to  flaws  and  defects. 

§  8.  Note  of  suspicion,  a  proper  substitute 
to  nullity. 

By  the  above  expedients,  or  others  (ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
in  question)  selected  in  the  same  view,  one 
of  the  three  conditions  above  mentioned,  viz. 
communication  of  the  necessary  information, 
may  effectually  be  provided  for. 

This  being  supposed,  whether  the  non-ob- 
servance of  this  or  that  formality  shall  be  made 
obligatory^  in  such  sort  that  from  the  non-ob- 
servance of  it  the  invalidity,  the  nullity,  of  the 


contract,  ought  to  be  inferred,  vnU.  in  every 
case  depend  upon  this  question — viz.  whether, 
in  the  instance  of  the  party  or  parties  in  ques- 
tion, observance  was  in  their  power. 

Before  he  can  come  to  a  just  determination 
on  this  question,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
legislator,  in  the  instance  of  each  species  of 
contract,  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  species 
of  contract,  the  nature  of  the  formalities  pro- 
posed to  be  rendered  in  this  way  obligatory, 
and  the  condition  of  the  place  (the  portion  of 
territory)  in  question,  at  the  time  in  question, 
with  a  view  to  the  fiidlities  the  place  affords 
at  that  time  for  the  observance  of  those  for- 
malities. 

Formalities  which  it  will  not  in  general  be 
in  the  power  of  the  parties  to  observe,  a  to- 
lerably provident  legislator  will  not  choose. 
But  what  may  happen  is,  that  formalities 
which  in  general  are  capable,  may  in  this  or 
that  particular  instance  be  by  accident  ren- 
dered incapable,  of  being  observed.* 

On  the  supposition  that  the  formalities  pre- 
scribed are  such  as  no  accident  can  prevent 
the  parties  from  having  it  in  their  power  to 
comply  with,  and  in  time,  —  viz.  within  the 
length  of  time  after  which  either  the  entrance 
into  the  contract  would  be  impracticable,  or 
the  benefits  that  might  have  resulted  from  it 
no  longer  attainable ;  —  on  that  supposition, 
and  that  alone,  nullity  may  be  established  in 
the  character  of  an  article  of  circumstantial 
evidence,  and  that  conclusive,  of  spuriousness 
or  unfairness. 

On  the  supposition  that  these  same  forma- 
lities are  such  as  will  in  general  be  capable  of 
being  observed,  but  of  which  the  observance 
may  by  this  or  that  rare  accident,  in  this  or 
that  particular  case,  be  rendered  impractica- 
ble;—  on  that  supposition,  non-observance 
may  still  be  established  in  the  character  of 
an  article  of  circumstantial  evidence  of  spu- 
riousness or  unfiiirness,  but  not  conclusive : 
—  probabihzing  either  spuriousness  or  un- 
fiumess,  but  not  probative  with  respect  to 
either  vice. 

In  each  case,  it  ought  to  be  stated,  as  what 
will  naturally  be  expected  of  any  one  by  whom 
the  genuineness  and  fiiimess  of  the  contract 
is  contended  for,  that  he  shall  make  it  appear, 
by  the  irresistible  power  or  influence  of  what 


*  Suppose  (for  instance)  that,  to  the  validity 
of  a  contract  of  the  description  in  question,  the 
presence  of  a  professional  assistant  (such  as  a 
notary.)  in  the  character  of  an  attesting  witness, 
be  renoered  necessary.  It  may  be,  that  one  or 
the  parties  is  in  a  precarious  sute  of.  health,  or 
on  tne  point  of  embarking  for  a  long  voyage  on 
board  a  ship  which  cannot  be  detained.  Three 
notaries,  and  no  more,  are  so  situated  as  to  be 
within  reach  widiin  the  time :  and  of  these,  one 
is  too  sick  to  act,  another  is  absent  on  a  long 
journey,  and  the  third,  under  the  ffovemance  m 
some  sinister  interest,  withholds  his  assistance. 
Meantime  one  of  the  parties  dies,  or,  as  above, 
expatriates. 
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drcumttance  the  observance  of  the  fbnnality 
or  formalities  was  prevented.  But,  consider- 
ing Uiat,  by  length  of  time  or  accident,  the 
memory  of  the  circumstances  that  accompa- 
nied the  transaction  may  have  been  oblite- 
rated (especially  when  the  contracting  parties 
are  any  of  them  dead,  or  otherwise  not  forth- 
coming,) such  explanation  ought  not  to  be 
insist^  on  as  a  condition  universally  and  per- 
emptorily indbpensable. 

But  in  no  case  ought  the  drcnmstantial 
evidence  of  spuriousness  or  unfidmess  to  be 
deemed  conclusive,  in  such  sort  as  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  ground  of  nullity,  unless,  —  by 
him  who,  on  the  ground  of  spuriousness  or 
unfairness,  demands  the  nullity  of  it  to  be 
pronounced,  —  a  persuasion,  or  at  the  least  a 
suspicion,  ot  its  spuriousness  or  unfrimess  be 
asserted;  the  veracity  of  such  declaration 
oeing  provided  for  by  tiie  ordinary  securities : 
—  except  when  injury  to  third  persons  is  the 
cause  of  un&imess  and  ground  of  nullity. 

By  the  declaration  thus  proposed  to  be  re- 
quired, many  a  fiur  and  genuine  contract,  and 
in  particular  many  a  fair  moII,  would  be  pre- 
served, which  now,  under  the  encouragement 
given  by  lawyers  to  the  species  of  improbity 
in  question,  is  defeated.  Many  a  man,  who, 
now  that  the  advantage  tendered  to  him  by  the 
improbity  of  lawyers  b  to  be  had  as  it  were 
gratuitously,  embraces  it  without  scruple, 
would  never  have  sacrificed  his  reputation 
for  veracity  and  sincerity  for  the  purchase 
of  it. 

Of  the  application  thus  made  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  nullification  to  contracts,  the  sole  ob- 
ject, when  that  object  is  an  honest  one,  is  to 
preserve  men  fi-om  being  injured  by  unfiur  or 
spurious  contracts.  Whether  the  formalities 
have  or  have  not  been  observed,  —  if  the  fsur- 
ness  as  well  as  the  genuineness  of  the  contract 
in  question  is  out  of  doubt,  even  with  him 
whose  interest,  were  it  either  unfair  or  spu- 
rious, would  be  injured  by  it,  — the  only  rea- 
son that  oould  have  called  for  Uie  defeating 
of  it  has  no  application :  the  reasons  which 
called  for  the  effectuation  of  it  remain  in  full 
force. 

By  the  mere  circumstance  of  indicating  the 
want  of  the  prescribed  securities  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  ground  of  suspicion — of  an  article 
of  circumstantial  evidence  having  the  effect 
of  rendering  spuriousness  or  unfiumess  more 
or  less  probable,  —  such  an  inducement  for 
observance  will  be  afforded,  as  will,  — in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  and  (in  a  word) 
whenever^he  observance  of  the  fonnalities  in 
question  u  not  physically  or  prudentially  im- 
practicable, —  be  sufiBcient  (adequate  motive, 
as  above,  always  supposed;  to  secure  their 
observance :  especially  if,  the  assistance  of 
a  professional  adviser  being  called  in,  non- 
observance  is  on  his  part  rendered  matter  of 
delinquency. 


An  expectation  to  this  effect  seeois  tobsw 
received  the  confirmation  not  only  of  generd 
reason,  but  of  particular  experience.  In  no 
instance  has  the  non-observance  of  the  lor- 
malities  framed  by  Dr.  Bum,  and  annexed  to 
his  work  on  the  office  of  a  Justice  of  the  pesee, 
been  prescribed  on  pain  of  nullity.  Yet,  bow 
general  the  recurrence  to  these  fonaa  has 
been,  experience  testifies.* 

By  placing  the  non-observance  of  the  for- 
malities in  question  in  the  light  of  an  artide 
of  circumstantial  evidence,  probabilizing,  wmd 
not  proving,  spuriousness  or  unfiumen, — tbe 
prescription  of  these  formalities  seems  to  be 
placed  on  its  only  rational  and  honest  groond  : 
no  such  spectacle  is  presented  as  that  of  the 
legislator,  in  the  character  of  an  arbitrary 
and  perfidious  despot,  violating  in  detaH,  and 
as  it  were  by  stealth,  the  engagements  be  baa 
entered  into  publicly  and  in  the  gross;  or, 
what  is  worse, — where  the  engagements  thos 
taken  have  been  taken  by  the  legislator  him- 
self, as  in  the  case  of  statute  law, — the  judge 
presuming  thus  to  break  the  faith  piloted 
by  the  legislator,  and  the  legislator  regnrdtng 
with  an  eye  of  connivance,  perfidy  thus  aggra- 
vated by  anti-consritutional  insubordination 
and  usurpation. 

When,  availing  himself  of  the  non-obser- 
vance of  any  of  these  arbitrarily  instttuted 


*  English  legislation  has  of  Ute  years  exhi- 
bited a  practice  which  accords  exacu^r  with  die 
principle  recommended  in  the  text ;  vis.  on  the 
occasion  oi/ormalUies^  the  substitution  of  in- 
struction, to  r^[ulation  on  pafai  of  nuHity.  By 
a  fresh  statute,  fireah  offences  being  created,  eog- 
nixance  of  these  offences  is  given  to  jostioea  of 
the  peace,  one  or  more,  judging  in  the  way  of 
natural  procedure.  For  the  expression  of  tbe 
judgment,  in  case  of  oonricdon.  a  fbnnalaxx  is 
provided ;  the  use  of  it  is  authonaed,  but  not  oa 
pain  of  nullity  necessitated. 

Thej[>racticethus  recently  observed  bysupveme 
autbonty,  forms  a  pleasing  and  instmctiTe  ooo. 
trast  with  the  practice  begun  in  barbarous  a^es, 
and  still  pursued  by  an  authority  which  oo^t  lo 
be,  though  in  effect  it  can  scarce  be  said  as  jret  to 
be,  subordinate.  The  course  taken  in  diis  bebalf 
applies  alike  to  contracts,  and  to  operatkms  or 
instruments  of  procedure, 

A  contract  is  produced :  the  judge  proooonces 
it  null  and  void.  Why  null  and  v^  ?  Because 
in  the  tenor  of  it,  or  in  the  modeof  entering  into 
it,  the  parties  have  faUed  to  conform  diemwlves 
to  such  rule,  never  yet  made  known— no^  nor  to 
much  as  made.  First  comes  the  arbitniily- 
imputed  and  ineviuble  transgressioa :  then,  ttm 
the  nndivulgated  description  of  the  case  in  which 
transgression  was  thus  calumnioosly  imputed, 
and  the  party  dealt  with  as  if  he  had  traaagreved, 
distil  off  and  catch  up  who  can  the  imaginazr 
rule. 

As  of  a  conqueror,  so,  under  jurisprudenual 
law,  ruin  thus  marks  the  footsteps  of  tbe  judge. 

RegtUation  improperly  substituted  to  iaifncc- 
iion — will  addressing  itself  to  unU^  whov  ttf». 
derstanding  should  have  addressed  itself  to  tm. 
derttanding—U^  in  government,  one  of  tbe  marks 
of  primeval  barbaram. 
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formalities,  a  man  derives  to  himself  a  benefit 
by  invalidating  a  contract  entered  into  by 
himself — a  deficiency  in  moral  honesty  on  his 
part  is  generally  and  justly  regarded  as  un- 
questionable. Even  where  the  contract  thus 
invalidated  by  him,  is  a  contract  to  which  be 
is  not  a  party,  no  objection  being  to  be  made 
to  it  but  that  his  interest  is  without  any  in- 
jury disserved  by  it,  as  in  the  case  of  a  last 
will, — probity  on  his  part  is  at  any  rate  re- 
gwded  as  somewhat  lax.  Bv  the  legislator 
who  sets  up,  though  in  the  legitimate  form 
of  statute  law,  such  grounds  of  nullity, — 
much  more  by  the  judge,  who,  without  au- 
thority from  the  legislator,  institutes  them 
in  the  way  of  ex  poit  faeto  law, — premiums 
are  offered  for  improbity:  the  taint  of  cor- 
ruption is  diffused  into  the  mass  of  the  public 
morals. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

rOlMALITIBS,   WHAT  PROPER,   AND  IN  WHAT 
CASES  ? 

§  1.  /m  what  coni^actt  ought  acription  to  be 
required  f 

In  the  instance  of  what  contracts  shall  scrip- 
tion  be  made  requisite  ? 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  answer,  divers 
circumstances  will  require  to  be  considered : 

L  The  importance  of  the  contract; — vis. 
taking  for  the  measure  of  the  importance, 
generally  speaking,  the  amount  of  the  damage 
(estimated  in  money)  that  might  result  from 
the  non-fulfilment  of  it. 

Some  sorts,  however,  there  are,  to  which 
this  measure  could  not  apply.  Such  are  those 
by  which  domestic  condition  in  life  is  made 
to  begin  or  cease:  such  are,  for  example, — 

1.  The  marriage-contract ; 

2.  Contract  by  which  an  apprentice  is 
bound  to  a  master  or  mistress ; 

3.  Contract  by  which  a  guardian  is  ap- 
pointed to  a  minor. 

li  The  natural  complexity  of  the  contract, 
•8  estimated  bv  the  variety  of  the  obligations 
«nd  rights  of  which  it  is  productive, — 
whether  absolutely  and  in  the  first  instance, 
or  eventually  on  Uie  happening  of  such  and 
•nch  events. 

The  above  may  serve  as  examples  of  con- 
tracts to  whidi  a  considerable  degree  of  com- 
plication naturally  attaches. 

III.  The  state  of  the  place  in  question,  in 
'e«pect  of  the  proportional  number  of  the  in- 
luibitants  skilled  in  the  art  of  writing,  and 
the  facility  of  obtainmg  the  materials  neoes- 
*ffy  for  writing :  in  particular,  the  promulga- 
tion paper,  if  any  such  paper,  appointed  by 
wthority  for  the  species  of  contract  in  ques- 
tion, exists. 

Suppose  a  number  of  persons  out  upon  a 
long  journey  by  land  or  water,  and  either 


none  of  them  able  to  write,  or  none  of  them 
provided  with  materials  for  writing.  It  would 
be  an  unnecessary  and  improper  hardship  to 
say,  that,  amongst  a  number  of  persons  so 
circumstanced,  let  the  journey  last  for  ever  so 
great  a  length  of  time,  no  binding  contract 
of  any  kind  should  take  place.* 

§  2.   Use  ofattetHng  witnesses, — A  notary 
should  he  one. 

Three  distinguishable  advantages  seem  to 
result  fit>m  the  practice  of  having  recourse 
to  the  assistance  of  attesting  witnesses : — 


*  A  regulation  applicable  to  many  useful  pur- 
poses is  this, — vis.  that  on  every  instrument  of 
contract^  the  name,  together  with  a  sufficient 
description,  of  the  writer, — the  very  individual 
by  whose  hand  the  characters  are  traced— be  ex- 
pressed. 

1.  In  die  case  of  an  autograph  last  will,  the 
scribe  is  by  the  supposition  the  party,  the  teita- 
tor,  himself. 

2.  In  the  case  of  an  unilateral  deed,  the  scribe 
may  be  the  party  himself;  but  (except  in  a  few 
cases  of  the  nonost  simnlidty,  as  well  as  fre- 
quency of  occurrence,  such  as  bills  of  exchange, 
promissory-notes, drafts  on  bankers,  and  receipts) 
IS  not  commonly  so  in  English  practice. 

3.  In  the  case  of  a  biDueral  or  multilateral 
deed, — vis.  to  which  there  are  parties  more  than 
one,-— the  instrument  cannot  be  written,  the  whole 
of  it,  by  the  party  (and  him  only)  of  whose  will 
it  is  the  expression. 

4.  In  this  case  the  scribe  will  naturally  be  a 
non-party :  in  Enffliih  practice  most  commonly 
either  the  notary  Qui  attorney)  by  whom  the  in- 
strument is  prepared,  or  a  clerk  of  his  (free  or 
articled,)  or  (in  the  metropolis  in  particular,  and 
perhaps  some  other  large  towns)  a  professional 
writer,  either  in  a  state  of  independence,  or  as 
clerk  or  journeyman  to  a  stationer. 

In  the  noury  and  the  stationer  may  be  seen 
two  responsible  and  almost  official  persons,  both 
having  a  fixed  place  of  settlement.  To  them 
respectively,  in  the  desoiption  given  of  himself 
by  any  subordinate  scribe,  reference  ought  to  be 
made. 

But,  as  between  the  notary  and  the  stationer, 
it  is  the  notary  who  is  the  principal — his  being 
the  scientific  part  of  the  business,  that  of  the 
stationer  only  the  mechanicaL  What  the  sta. 
tiooer  does,  except  in  the  rare  case  of  his  being 
employed  directly  by  a  party,  it  is  by  commissioo 
from  the  notary  (the  attorney)  that  he  does  it. 

By  the  designation  in  question,  two  distinct 
services  wiU  be  rendered :—  1.  In  the  case  of  a 
genuine  and  fiur  contract,  a  source  of  intelli« 
gence  will  be  afforded,  giving  additional  facility 
to  the  operation  of  judicuil  authentication,  and  as 
it  might  be  ordered  (if  it  were  worth  while)  to 
the  end  of  any  length  of  time.  2.  Against  unfair 
and  spurious  contracts,  especially  against  con- 
tracts spurious  in  toto^  it  would  affora  additional 
security.  If,  ip  the  instance  of  the  scribe,  name 
and  reference  be  omitted,  the  penalty  (whatever 
it  be)  will  be  incurred,  and  at  anv  rate  suspicion 
of  spuriousness  or  unraimess :  ii  fidsely  stated, 
danger  of  punishment  and  miscarriage :  if  truly 
statei,  here  then  will  be  a  due^  by  which,  for 
the  purpose  of  interrogation  and  justiciability  in 
other  respects,  forthcomingncss  will  be  secured. 
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One  is,  the  additional  security  thos  afforded 
for  the  fidrness  of  the  contract. 

But  for  this  security,  persons  whose  men- 
tal frame  is  weak,  whether  rendered  so  hy 
age  or  bodily  infirmity,  would  remain  exposed 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  danger  of 
being  brought  to  enter  into  contracts  to  any 
degree  disadTantageous,  by  physical  force  or 
intimidation. 

2.  So,  again,  for  the  genuineness  of  the  in- 
stniment  of  contract — at  any  rate  as  against 
fabrication  in  toto.  But  the  chief  use  of  it 
in  this  respect  is  confined  to  the  case  where 
the  instrument  is  not  in  the  handwriting  of 
him  who  is  bound  by  the  obligation  consti- 
tuted by  it:  the  security  afforded  by  that 
circumstance  being  of  itself  so  very  consider- 
able. 

The  uses  of  authentication  ab  extrA  (viz. 
by  attesting  witnesses)  being  to  support  the 
contract,  —  while  the  witnesses  are  alive  and 
producible,  by  direct  testimony — when  they 
are  dead,  or  otherwise  unprodudble,  by  the 
circumstantial  evidence  of  their  handwriting: 
in  these  uses  maybe  seen  the  objects  by  whidi 
the  choice  of  witnesses  ought  to  be  guided. 

If  it  be  required  that  witnesses  more  than 
one  be  employed  in  the  character  of  attesting 
{i.  e,  percipient  and  signing)  witnesses, — one 
of  them  at  least  ought  to  be  that  sort  of  per- 
son, who,  as  long  as  he  lives,  is  likely  to  be 
forUicoming,  and  whose  handwriting  is  likely 
to  be  extensively  known.  And,  be  he  who  he 
may,  care  should  be  taken  on  the  fiice  of  the 
instrument  to  give  a  description  of  him,  so 
formed,  that,  so  long  as  he  is  in  being,  there 
may  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  him  out — that, 
when  deceased,  his  decease  may  be  notorious, 
or  easily  ascertainable — and  that,  for  both 
purposes,  the  individual  may  be  easily  and 
certainly  distinguishable  from  every  other. 

These  circumstances  either  concur  of  them- 
selves, or  might  easily  be  made  to  concur,  in 
the  person  of  a  notary :  which,  in  England 
(where,  except  in  the  limited  case  of  the  no- 
tary-public, no  persons  but  attorneys  act  in 
the  character  of  notaries,)  is  as  much  to  say, 
in  the  person  of  an  attorney.* 

For  reasons  already  given,  it  were  too  much 
for  the  law  to  say,  that,  by  non-attestation 
by  a  notary,  a  contract  shall  be  invalidated; 
since,  in  some  contracts  more  especially,  cases 
may  happen,  in  which  the  assistance  of  any 
person  in  the  character  of.  a  notary  may  not 

•  It  is  in  the  character  and  by  the  description 
of  notaries,  that  attorneys  should  on  these  occa- 
Mpns  be  spoken  of.  It  is  not  in  the  character 
of  attomevs,  assistants  in  litigation,  that  their 
assistance  is  on  these  occasions  required:  on  the 
contrary,  to  save  the  parties  from  the  misfortune 
of  bemj;  eventually  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
a  man  m  the  character  of  an  attorney,  is  the 
very  use  and  purpose  of  calling  in  his  assistance 
m  the  character  of  a  notary. 


be  to  be  had  in  time,  or  not  without  i 
derant  inconvenience  in  the  shape  of  d^^, 
vexation,  and  expense.f 

But,  what  the  legislator  may  very  weSl  do^ 
is  (at  any  rate  in  the  case  c^  all  contracta 
that  have  any  intricacy  in  their  oatore)  to 
recommend  that  the  assistance  of  a  notarj 
be  called  in; — directing,  moreover,  that  the 
absence  of  such  assistance  be  regarded  sts  m 
ground  of  suspicion  by  the  judge. 

And  what  in  this  same  view  the  legtalator 
may  do  without  difficulty,  is,  to  ordam,  aad 
that  under  a  penalty,  that  wherever  a  noCuy 
is  employed  in  any  way  in  the  preparatioa  ot 
an  instrument  of  contract,  be  shall  write 
his  name  and  description,  according  to  m  pre- 
appointed  form,  in  some  appointed  part  of 


By  an  arrangement  thus  simple,  i 
important  advantages  would  be  derived: — 

1.  Here  would  be  an  attesting  witness, 
always  producible  during  his  lifetime  in  the 
character  of  a  deponng  witness ;  his  deceaw 
always  easily  ascertainable ;  his  handwritiiig 
generally  cognizable ;  his  identity  essQy  and 
certainly  determinable. 

2.  Here  would  be  a  person  of  a  responsible 
condition  in  life,  answerable  fi[>r  any  drcum- 
stanoe  of  improbity  apparent  on  the  &ce  of 
the  contract  itself,  or  otherwise  known  to, 
or  discoverable  by  him. 

3.  So  likewise  for  any  improbity  in  his  own 
conduct  in  relation  to  the  business. 

4.  So  likewise  for  any  injury  that  might 
be&l  either  parties  or  third  persons,  by  reason 
of  unskilfulness  or  negligence  on  hu  part. 

§  3.  Use  of  a  notary  for  $eeuring  the 
propriety  of  the  contract. 

Be  the  contract  what  it  may,  four  things 
are  desirable  in  respect  to  it:  — 

1.  That  no  such  contract  be  entered  into 
by  any  individual  by  whom  in  the  judgment 
of  the  legislator  it  is  not  fit  that  such  coo- 
tract  should  be  entered  into,  and  whom  the 
law  has  accordingly  declared  incapabk  ot  en- 
tering into  it. 

2.  That  it  be  not  entered  into  by  any  per- 
son to  whose  interests  it  is  to  be  presumed 
injurious; — fraud  or  undue  coercion  having 
been  employed  to  engage  him  to  enter  into  it. 

3.  That,  — lest,  to  his  disappointment,  it 
should  prove  injurious  to  his  interest,— be- 
fore he  enters  into  it,  he  should  be  sufficiently 


t  Bv  vay  of  an  example  of  a  sort  of  oontTBCl 
to  which  such  professional  intervention  ooold 
not  without  great  inconvenience  be  requiitd,  I 
wiU  give  the  common  bill  of  exchange,  mUad  w 
well  as  foreign,  hi  use  among  oomnooHdal  handL 
The  delay  and  vexation  of  which  an  obligaaay 
regulation  to  any  such  effect  could  not  but  be 
productive  (not  to  speak  of  expense,)  oonstitates 
an  objection  so  obvious  and  so  peranptoiy,  that 
the  barest  hint  of  it  may  suffice. 
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apprized,  not  only  of  tbe  rights  which  he  will 
acquire  by  it,  but  of  the  several  obligations, 
certain  or  contingent,  to  which  he  will,  or 
eventually  may,  be  subjected  by  it. 

4.  That  the  contract  be  not  of  the  number 
of  those  which  are  contrary  to  law, — t.  e.  in 
the  opinion  of  the  legislator  productive  of 
preponderant  mbchief  to  third  persons,  and, 
in  contemplation  of  such  mischief,  the  fulfil- 
ment of,  and  consequently  the  entrance  into, 
a  contract  to  any  such  effect,  prohibited. 

Wheresoever  the  assistance  of  a  notary  is 
called  in,  it  depends  upon  the  legislator  to 
render  it  subservient  to  all  these  desirable 
purposes. 

The  operations  by  which  it  may  be  ren- 
dered so,  may  be  comprised  under  three 
heads,  viz 

1.  Reception  and  attestation  of  declara- 
tions (uninterrogated  declarations)  made  by 
tbe  party  or  parties,  according  to  preappointed 
forms  prescribed  and  provided  by  the  kw, — 
viz.  in  such  cases  in  which  sudi  spontaneous 
declarations  are  of  themselves,  and  without 
the  assistance  of  interrogation,  regarded  as 
sufficient. 

2.  Interrogation  of  the  party  or  parties, 
when  deemed  necessary  for  the  more  correct 
and  complete  extraction  of  the  &cts  marked 
out  for  the  subjects  of  declaration.   ' 

3.  Notification  of  the  state  and  disposition 
of  the  law ;  —  viz.  of  the  law  by  which  the 
several  rights  and  obligations,  resulting  or 
liable  to  result  firom  the  contract  in  question, 
have  been  determined. 

I,  &  2.  As  between  requisition  and  receipt 
of  uninterrogated  dedarations  on  the  one  hand, 
and  interrogation  on  the  other, — which  shall 
be  the  species  of  security  employed,  will  de> 
pend  upon  the  nature  of  the  contract,  and  other 
circumstances  in  the  case.  Either,  or  both, 
niay  be  prescribed  absolutely ;  or,  declaration, 
as  to  certain  points  being  required  of  course, 
power,  discretionary  power,  of  interrogation, 
may  be  given  to  the  notary,  without  imposing 
on  him  the  obligation  of  exercising  it. 

Interrogation  requiring  on  the  part  of  the 
proposed  interrogator  (here,  the  notary)  the 
union  of  intelligence  and  skill  with  probity, 
to  render  it  productive  of  its  intended  effect, 
and  being  never  wholly  unattended  with  vexa- 
tion, — whatsoever  can  be  done  without  it  (t.  e. 
by  means  of  declarations  alone)  ought  there- 
fore to  be  done :  and  accordingly,  whatsoever 
security  can  be  afforded  by  declarations  alone, 
ought  to  be  carried  to  the  utmost  length  that 
can  be  given  to  it.  But,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
80  in  iJiis,  —  wheresoever  mala  fides,  self- 
conscious  improbity,  has  place,  the  utmost 
security  that  can  be  afforded  by  naked  decla- 
ntions,  exempt  from  the  scrutiny  of  interro- 
gation, will  frequently  prove  insufficient. 

Where,  for  instance,  either  fraud  or  undue 
coercion  have  been  employed  by  any  party. 


to  engage  any  other  to  enter  into  the  pro- 
posed contract;  —  so  various  are  the  fiicts 
which,  for  detection  of  the  projected  iniquity, 
will  require  to  be  brought  to  light — so  inca- 
pable of  being  comprehended  by  any  of  those 
general  expressions,  to  the  use  of  which  pre- 
appointed forms  are  necessarily  confined,  that 
the  necessity  oi  providing  powers  of  interro- 
gation for  supplying  the  deficiency  seems  to 
be  out  of  doubt. 

But  fraud  and  undue  coercion  are  extraor- 
dinary incidents  —  not  having  place,  perhaps 
in  one  out  of  many  hundred  instances.  Here, 
then,  we  see  an  instance  in  which,  for  the 
prevention  of  the  possible  mischief,  power 
for  applying  the  remedy  (viz.  interrogation) 
is  sufficient,  without  the  obligation  of  apply- 
ing it.* 

3.  For  the  notification  of  the  state  of  the 
law,  provision  has  already  been  proposed  to 
be  made  by  the  proposed  requisition,  of  pro^ 
mulgatioH  paper. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  possess  a  faculty  or 
possible  means  of  doing  a  thing,  and  another 
to  have  actually  exercised  it.  The  state  of 
the  law  relative  to  the  species  of  contract  in 
question  being  (either  at  large,  or  in  the  way 
of  abridgment  and  reference)  presented  by 
the  promulgation  paper, — t.  e,  by  the  species 
of  contract  paper  applying  to  the  species  of 
contract  in  question, — there  it  is  for  each 
party  to  read,  if  he  be  at  the  same  time  able 
and  willing  to  go  through  the  task :  but  an 
illiterate  man  will  not  be  able,  and  an  idle 
or  careless  man  may  not  be  willing,  so  much 
as  to  engage  in  it. 

Shall  the  notary  himself  be  bound  to  read 
over  to  his  client  the  contents  of  the  mar- 
gin of  the  contract  paper  ?  or  shall  it  be  suf- 
ficient for  him  to  receive  from  the  client, 
among  the  list  of  declarations  (properly  sanc- 
tioned declarations,)  a  declaration  of  having 
read  it,  or  heard  it  read  over  by  an  individual 
(naming  him,)  as  the  case  may  be? 

The  option  proper  to  be  made  between  the 
two  courses  will  depend  partly  upon  the  im- 
portance of  the  contract,  partly  upon  the 
quantity  of  matter  to  be  read.  The  time  of 
the  notary  must  not  be  occupied  in  reading 

*  Take  for  instance  the  case  of  marriage.  Prior 
marriage  undissolved, — relationship  too  near, — 
age  absolutely  immature, — age  immature  for 
want  of  consent  of  guardians  :~of  all  these  four 
causes  of  Incapacity  to  the  contract,  the  non- 
existence  may  perhaps  be  suffidentlv  established 
by  appositely  wordea  and  sufficiently  sanctioned 
declarations.  But  in  the  case  of  three  others — viz. 
undue  coercion,  fraud,  and  insanity— the  insuffi* 
dency  of  dedarations  is  obvious.  Of  any  of  these 
causes  of  incapadtadon,  should  any  suspidon  in 
this  or  that  individual  instance  arise,  it  is  only 
by  particular  interrogatories  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Individual  case,  that  such 
suspidon  will  be  capable  of  being  confirmed  or 
done  away. 
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that,  or  anything  else,  without  his  receiving, 
at  the  expense  of  the  client,  an  adequate  re- 
muneration for  it. 

In  English  practice,  it  is  pretty  much  in 
course  for  the  client,  in  the  presence  of  the 
notary,  to  read  over,  or  hear  read  over,  the 
instrument  of  contract,  before  he  signs  it. 
To  what  end  receive  this  information  of  the 
contents  of  it  ?  That  he  may  be  assured  that 
no  oUier  obligation  will  on  ^e  occasion  in 
question  be  imposed  upon  him,  than  what  he 
is  willing  to  take  upon  himself. 

But,  under  English  jurisprudence,  as  in- 
struments of  contract  are  penned  on  the  one 
hand,  and  as  the  rule  of  action  in  relation  to 
them  stands,  or  rather  wavers,  on  the  other, 
—  the  obligations  which,  by  reading  the  in- 
strument of  contract,  the  party  is  apprixed 
of,  are  never  any  more  than  a  part  (it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  part,  frequently  the 
least  considerable  part^  of  the  obligations 
which,  on  his  joining  m  the  contract,  are 
imposed  upon  him. 

The  proposed  contents  of  the  proposed 
printed  margin  of  the  proposed  promulgation 
contract  paper,  will  therefore  consist  of  that 
sort  of  matter  which  there  will  be  no  less 
reason  for  the  party's  reading  or  having  read, 
than  for  the  reading  or  hearing  the  contents 
of  the  manuscript  in  the  body  of  it. 

Of  the  contents  of  an  instrument  of  con- 
tract, as  prepared  by  an  English  lawyer,  by 
fiur  the  greater  part  is  regularly  composed  of 
a  quantity  of  excrementitious  matter,  having 
for  its  object  and  effect,  partly  the  exaction 
of  a  correspondently  superfluous  quantity  of 
the  matter  of  remuneration  in  the  shape  of 
fees — partly  the  production  of  uncertainty, 
with  the  litigation  which  is  the  expected  firuit 
of  it — partly  the  iropressbg  the  non-lawyer 
with  the  persuasion  of  his  inability  to  give 
expression,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  to  his  own 
will,  without  calling  in  the  assistance  and 
submitting  himself  to  the  guidance  of  an  ad- 
viser, whose  interest  is  thus  opposite  to  his 
own.  If  tlus  surplusage — this  noxious  mat- 
ter— were  left  out,  a  vacancy  would  be  left, 
such  as  might  in  general  fidl  little,  if  at  all, 
short  of  bcSng  sufficient  to  contain  as  large  a 
portion  of  the  text  of  the  law  (supposing  the 
law  to  have  a  text)  as  would  be  sufficient  to 
furnish  the  parties  with  the  information  re- 
quisite for  t^eir  guidance. 

Not  unfrequently,  among  the  rights  and 
obligations  which  the  parties  suppose  them- 
selves to  have  established  by  their  contract, 
are  many,  and  those  to  any  amount  in  respect 
of  importance,  which,  by  the  disposition  of 
the  law  in  that  behalf  (law  distilled  by  writers 
from  decisions  pronounced  by  judges,)  have 
been  changed  or  omitted.  So  far  as  this  plan 
of  treachery  has  been  carried  into  effect,  the 
text  of  the  contract,  instead  of  affording  the 
information,  the  true  information,  which  it 
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pretends  to  afford,  produces  the  deeeptioa 
which  is  intended. 

If  the  reading  or  hearing  the  proposed  is- 
strument  of  contract  be  deferred  till  the  tiac 
appointed  for  authentication,  time  safideot 
for  reflection  will,  in  many  instances,  not  bsve 
been  allowed :  and,  in  case  of  any  cfaaqge  of 
intention  produced  by  the  infotmatioa  tlm 
conveyed,  time,  which  must  be  paid  for,  wffl 
have  been  unnecessarily  coosmned. 

An  operation  wfaidi  ought  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  doty  of  the  notvy, 
is,  the  putting  into  the  hands  of  tiie  deat  a 
blank  instrument  of  promulgatioo  paper,  ae- 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  proposed  oontrKl: 
and  the  acceptance  of  such  Uank  instmnest 
will  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  act  of  eng^gisf 
the  assistance  of  the  notary,  and  will  fix  the 
point  of  time  from  which  ibt  service  ii  to  ke 
computed. 

Then  will  be  the  time  and  the  oceuin 
for  the  notary  to  point  out  to  his  dient  tbe 
dedaratioHS  which  it  is  bcnmbent  oo  Um  to 
make,  and  the  interrogatUnUy  if  any,  to  triedi 
it  is,  or  may  be,  incumbent  on  hun  to  aiake 
answer. 

Here,  then,  will  be  no  surprise,  no  borry, 
no  dearly.paid  time  unnecessarily  amumtA. 

For  illustration,  the  following  may  be  niea- 
tioned  as  so  many  instances  of  oootracti 
which,  while  by  their  importance  they  will 
compensate  for  the  time  and  labour  oeoeiavjr 
to  produce  the  moat  eflfectual  notificatiai,  lo 
by  the  nature  of  them  they  will,  \ttfwAf 
to  final  agreement,  admit,  withoat  ioooeTe- 
nience,  of  an  interval  of  reflection  sofidat 
to  the  purpose : — 

1.  Instruments  expressive  of  the  r^ 
and  obligations  established  by  the  Damage- 
contract. 

2.  Instruments  expressive  of  die  coiitnct 
constitutive  of  the  correspondent  relatiooi of 
master  and  apprentice.  ^  ^ ^ 

8.  Instruments  serving  for  the  appoiotaeit 

of  an  individual  to  act  as  putrdiam  toagivea 
minor,  who  is  thereby  constituted  bis  or  ber 
ward, 

4.  Instruments  expressive  of  the  «**"|2 
constitutive  of  the  relation  of  maiter  and 
servant  ~:  hired  servant  . 

N.B.  Instruments  with  marginal  Uwiiof 
different  tenor  will  here  be  requisite,  acoorf- 
ing  to  the  different  lines  of  service:  domes- 
tic service,  under  its  various  modificadoos; 
service  in  husbandry,  in  navigatJon,  mmngi 

&c  Itc  _«*,^ 

5.  Instruments  expressive  of  the  cowsR 

constitutive  of  the  relation  between  landw* 
and  tenant. 

Here  also  instruments  with  warpm»^ 
of  different  tenor  will  be  required,  ^^ffWP?*' 
ding  to  the  different  modifications  of  wft 
the  subject-matter  and  the  quantity  of  in- 
terest in  it  are  susceptible ;  accordug  •• » 
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consists  of  land  without  buildings,  buildings 
without  iaiid,  buildings  used  for  habitation, 
buildings  used  not  for  habitation,  but  for 
other  purposes;  the  whole  of  a  dwelling- 
house,  or  only  an  apartment  in  the  house, 
and  BO  forth. 

The  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  dbtribu- 
tion  is  this, — viz.  that  no  person  shall,  either 
in  the  shape  of  expense  or  in  the  shape  of 
labour  of  mind,  be  charged  with  any  portion 
of  the  matter  of  law,  other  than  what,  for 
the  guidance  either  of  his  conduct  or  his  ex- 
pectations, he  is  concerned  in  point  of  inte- 
rest to  be  acquainted  with :  for  example,  that, 
though  both  come  under  the  general  denomi- 
nation of  tenants,  the  occupiers  of  a  weekly 
lodging  in  a  house  situated  in  a  town,  shaU 
not  be  obliged  either  to  buy,  read,  or  hear 
read,  a  string  oi  regulations  whidi  apply  to 
the  occupier  of  an  agricultural  establishment. 
The  cases  themselTCs  are  not  to  such  a 
degree  distinct  aft  to  render  it  possible  in 
eyery  case  to  exonerate  each  individual  from 
every  particle  of  legislative  matter  that  does 
not  apply  to  his  case.    The  only  use  of  the 
principle,  nor  is  it  an  inconsiderable  one,  is, 
that  the  separation,  so  fiu*  as  the  nature  of 
the  law  and  the  circumstances  of  the  indivi- 
dual case  admit  of  it,  shall  be  made.* 

*  The  principle  of  distribution  here  proposed, 
in  which  regulation  and  nodtication  are  virtually 
included,  is  but  an  application  of  the  more  com- 
prehensive principle,— vis.  that  all  judicature 
should  have  previons  regulation  ft>r  its  basis, 
and  that  regulation  effectually  notified:  In  other 
wotds,  that  regulation  and  notification  should 
everywhere  proDede  judicature:  that  no  man 
should,  on  the  score  of  punishment,  or  on  any 
other  score,  be  made  to  sufi^er  for  not  having 
conformed  to  a  regulation  or  rule  of  law,  real  or 
imaginary,  of  the  existence  of  which,  supposinff 
it  to  exist,  no  means  of  informing  himself  had 
ever  been  presented  to  his  notice. 

It  the  keeping  of  the  rule  of  action  (so  tar  as 
it  exisu  in  what  is  calleda  tm/ton  sute,  that  is, 
so  iar  as  it  has  an^  real  existence)  in  one  im- 
mense and  unorganic  mass,  undistributed,  and 
consequently  unnotified,  is  a  contravention  of  the 
above  principle,— a  beyond  comparison  more  fla- 
Ipant  and  mischievous  contravention,  is  the  prac- 
tice of  disposing  of  men's  fate  by  the  exercise  of 
ludida]  power,  grounding  itself  on  no  other  basis 
than  that  of  a  rule  of  a^on  purely  imaginary, 
composed  of  the  fictitious  matter  of  that  fictitious 
cnti^  styled  by  lawyers imtm/ten  law:  through- 
out  the  whole  course  of  which  (there  being  in 
truth  no  real  law  on  the  subject — the  legisUtor, 
the  only  real  and  acknowledged  legislator,  having 
never  applied  his  mind  to  the  subject,  nor  ex- 
Passed  any  will  in  relation  to  it,)— the  judge,  to 
nooncfle  men  to  the  acts  of  power  he  is  exer- 
cising at  their  expense,  feigns  on  each  occasion  a 
general  proposition  of  law,  to  sudi  an  effect,  as, 
ff  it  had  been  really  delivered  by  the  legislator 
m  snd  for  the  expression  of  his  will,  would,  in 
his  view  of  the  matter,  have  Ibrmed  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  act  of  power  so  exercised. 
S^^ore  that  general  and  habitual  course  of 


§  4.  Honorary  notaries  proposed. 

Some  persons  there  will  always  be,  who/ 
to  purposes  such  as  the  above,  having  occa- 
sion for  the  assistance  of  a  notary,  will  be 
unable  to  pay  the  price  for  it.  Some  per-' 
sons: — and,  in  England  for  example,  in  this 
predicament  stand  the  labouring  classes  in 
general ;  in  a  word,  the  great  majority  of  th^ 
people. 

To  almost  any  person  in  such  parts  of  the 
coimtry  as  have  no  considendile  town  in  their 


submission,  whidi  is  necessary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  legislative  authority,  had  taken  root, 
this  arbitrary  mode  of  judicature,  preposterous 
and  oppressive  as  it  is,  was  unavoidable.  But 
no  sooner  is  the  habit  of  uninterrupted  legisla- 
tion established,  as  well  as  the  power  recognised, 
and  regularly  submitted  to,  tnan  the  existence 
of  a  mass  of  fictitious  law,  under  the  name  of 
unwritten  law,  becomes  an  absolute  nuisance,  a 
reproach  to  the  legislator  by  whom  so  vast  a  por- 
tion of  his  authority  is  suffered  to  be  exercised 
in  a  manner  in  which  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  be  exercised  well,  and  to  the  nation  by 
which  so  afflictive  a  remnant  of  primeval  bar- 
barism is  submitted  to  without  remonstrance. 

In  relation  to  any  part  of  the  field  of  law  thus- 
usurped  (usurped  by  the  judicial  power  upon  the 
legislative.)  propose  that  the  lecrislator— thelegi- 
timate  and  acknowledged  legislator,  should  form 
a  will  (^  his  own,  should  give  expression  to  that 
will,  and  now  for  the  first  time  roida  it  possible 
for  bis  will  in  that  behalf  to  be  known  and  acted 
upon:  —  propose  this  to  a  lawyer,  he  wiU  laush 
you  to  Rcom,  assuring  you  in  the  same  breath, 
that  what  you  propose  is  both  needless  and  im- 
practicable: needless^  because  the  common  Uw 
is  already  known  to  everybody — imprscticable, 
because  it  is  incapable  of  being  written  down  by 
anybody  i  for  that,  if  ten  thousand  lawyers,  with- 
out  communication  with  each  other,  were  at  the 
same  time  set  down  to  give  an  account  of  the 
common  or  unwritten  law,  no  two  of  them  would 
give  the  same. 

To  what  end  inculcate  tiius  anxiously  the  no- 
tion of  its  being  impracticable?  Because,  con- 
vinced of  iu  Ming  practicable,  their  fear  is  to 
see  it  carried  into  practice. 

For  the  truth  is,  it  is  as  far  from  being  imprac- 
ticable as  from  being  needless.  Take  the  code 
belonging  to  any  one  of  the  various  sets  of  per.< 
sons :  set  the  thousand  lawyers  each  to  give  his 
view  of  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present:  converted 
into  the  form  of  real  law,  sanctioned  (as  all  real 
law  is)  by  the  legitimate  legislator,  the  worst 
framed  and  least  warranted  account  that  could  be 
given  of  it,  would,  in  comparison  iHth  the  present 
mass  of  conjectural  law  on  the  same  subject,  be 
a  blessing.  A  standard  of  conformity  and  obe- 
dience, a  really  existing  standard^  would  then  be 
visible  and  accessible:  and  whatever  imperfec- 
tions, whether  in  point  of  substance  or  in  point 
of  expression,  were  discernible  in  it,  would  pre« 
sent  themselves  to  the  eye^  and  from  the  amend'< 
Ing  hand  be  ready  to  rective  a  remedy. 

Yes :  converted  by  the  touch  of  the  sca>tre  inttf 
really  exitting  and  authoritative  laws,  the  worst 
penned  abridgment  that  ever  was  compiled  would 
be  a  blcMsing,  in  comparison  of  the  unauthoriltt« 
tive<:hao6  out  of  which  it  is  compiled. 
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near  vicinity,  it  may  on  various  occamons 
happen  to  have  need  to  enter  into  a  contract, 
especially  to  make  a  disposition  of  his  pro- 
perty by  his  last  will,  and  for  this  purpose  to 
have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  a  notary, 
at  a  time  when  no  such  assistance  is  vrithin 
reach. 

But  a  neighbourhood,  many  a  neighbour- 
hood, which  does  not  afford  a  professional 
notary  (t.  e,  in  England,  an  attorney,)  or  does 
not  adSbrd  a  notary  who  at  the  moment  of 
exigence  is  within  reach,  may  afford  a  person 
or  persons  whose  education  and  habits  of  Hfe 
would  enable  him  (at  least  in  respect  of  sudi 
contracts  as  are  not  embarrassed  with  any 
considerable  degree  of  complication)  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  a  notary,  if  ^rnished 
with  proper  instructions  by  the  legislator,  in 
a  manner  no  less  effectual  than  if  engaged  by 
profession  in  that  line  of  service. 

Britain  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  more 
descriptions  of  men  than  one,  of  whom,  on 
an  occasion  of  either  of  the  above  descrip- 
tions, service  of  this  nature,  if  placed  on  a 
suitable  footing,  might,  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
perience, be  expected :  justices  of  the  peace, 
for  example,  and  ministers  of  religion  ;*  to 
whom  to  some  purpose  might  perhaps  be 
added  schoolmasters. 

To  accept  of  a  pecuniary  recompense  would 
in  the  two  first  instances  be  to  enter  upon 
a  profession  which  would  not  be  genertdly 
regarded  as  being  with  propriety  capable  of 
being  added  to  their  own :  and,  where  it  is 
by  the  indigence  of  the  client  that  the  need 
of  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  the  patron  is 
produced,  the  acceptance  of  such  recompense 
would  be  repugnant  to  the  end  in  view.  In 
the  adjunct  honorary,  the  exclusion  of  such 
recompense  would  be  implied. 

In  the  case  of  the  indigent  client,  the  fee, 
whatsoever  it  might  be,  that  might  be  deemed 
suitable  to  the  service,  if  rendered  by  the  pro- 
fessional notary,  would,  by  the  honorary  no- 
tary, not  be  received. 

In  the  case  of  the  client  driven  to  request 
the  assistance  of  the  honorary  notary,  by  the 
inability  of  obtaining  within  the  necessary 
time  the  assistance  of  the  professional  notary, 
— the  considerations  of  delicacy  which  would 
prevent  the  honorary  notary  from  receiving 
the  fee  to  his  own  use,  would  not  prevent 
him  from  receiving  it  to  the  use  of  some 
charity,  such  as  the  poor  of  the  parish,  or  to 
the  use  of  some  professional  notary  of  his 
own  choice. 

Of  a  general  and  habitual  readiness  to  ren- 
der such  service  upon  such  terms,  there  seems 
not  in  either  inst^mce  any  room  for  doubt. 

In  the  case  of  judicature,  by  fiu*  the  great- 
est part  of  the  business  of  this  nature  that 
the  country  affords  is  done  by  unfee'd  judges. 

*  In  Scotland,  a  parochial  clergyman  may  act 
as  a  notary  in  executing  a  wil].--J?d 


Applied  to  this  branch  of  l^al  fervioe,  thert 
seems  no  reason  to  apprehend  tiist  Ihe  suie 
principle  should  be  leas  efficMsons  thm  it  ii 
seen  to  be  in  its  application  to  the  ot^er. 

The  abode  of  the  patron  wiU  c^  course  be 
the  spot  to  which,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  joA- 
dal  business  above  alluded  to,  whoerer  las 
need  of  the  service  will  repair  for  the  pwpote 
of  requesting  it.  Under  ihtae  dremniifnces, 
the  service  rendered,  the  obligation  conferred, 
will  be  considerable ;  the  labour  of  reoderiag 
it  will  not  be  great. 

As  to  the  readiness  and  frequency  wit^ 
which  service  of  this  nature  will  be  rendered, 
several  drcmnstanoes  may  be  racntioBed,  on 
the  joint  influence  of  which  it  will  dependl 

1.  Upon  the  simplicity  and  clearness  of 
the  instructions  given  by  the  legislator,  m 
proposed,  on  the  margin  of  the  propoacd 
authoritative  contract  paper. 

2.  Upon  the  comparative  l%htneis  of  the 
burthen  attached  in  the  shape  of  rcjpoan- 
bility  to  assistance  thus  bestowed.  In  the 
case  of  the  man  of  diarity,  wboae  lerriee  b 
bestowed  without  anything  that  is  generaBy 
understood  under  the  name  of  reoompensei 
the  responsibility  cannot  be  in  every  point  as 
strict  as  in  the  case  of  him  who  serves  foe 
recompense.  The  principle,  alike  recom- 
mended by  Justice  and  p<^cy,  has  noChng 
new  in  it.  It  has  received  its  appficatioo  ia 
the  instance  of  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace.  As  to  schoolmasters,  those  of  the 
lower  order  have  every  now  and  then  been 
known  to  be  employed,  among  the  lower 
dasses  of  dients,  in  the  character  of  notaries, 
prindpally  for  the  purpose  of  making  wills. 

With  sarcastic  exultation,  professional  lav- 
yers  have  been  heard  to  speak  of  men  of  this 
description  as  bdonging  to  the  number  of 
thdr  friends — more  useful  to  them  by  the 
lawsuits  thrown  by  these  usurpers  into  the 
hands  of  the  regular  practitioners,  than  hurt- 
ful by  the  notarial  business  taken  out  of  the 
same  learned  hands. 

The  exidtation  may  perhaps  have  not  been 
ill-grounded :  but  it  may  be  accused  as  csrry- 
ing  ingratitude  in  its  company,  if  doe  remem- 
brance be  not  had  of  the  governing  members 
of  the  partnership,  from  whose  providence 
the  rule  of  action  has  received  that  well  ela- 
borated form  by  which  it  has  been  rendered 
incapable  of  bdng  learnt  by  those  whose  pro- 
vince it  is  to  teadi  others. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  WILLS,  A8  DI8T1N0UISHBD  FROM  OTHSl 
C0NTEACT8. 

§  1.  Utiiity  ofwilU,  deathbed  wiJU  imdmded, 

Thb  demand,  in  point  of  use  and  reason,  for 
the  power  of  giving  validity  to  a  hst  will, 
differs  in  several  points  from  the  power  of 
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giving  vi^dity  to  a  contract  of  any  other  de- 
scription, whether  obligatory  promise  or  con- 
veyance: and,  from  the  difiSarence  as  to  these 
points,  follows  a  corresponding  difference  in 
respect  of  the  formalities  proper  to  be  re- 
quired, and  the  means  proper  to  be  employed 
in  the  view  of  enforcing  observance. 

1.  A  disposition  of  a  man's  property,  des- 
tined  to  take  effect  not  till  after  death,  and 
m  the  meantime,  as  it  ought  in  general  to  be, 
revocable,  itnd  subject  to  indefinite  alteration, 
is  a  species  of  conveyance,  which,  to  answer 
its  purpose,  must  be  susceptible  of,  and,  if 
there  be  power,  will  frequently  in  fact  be 
subjected  to,  indefinitely  frequent  changes. 

It  is  liable  to  change,  as  it  were,  at  both 
ends.  On  the  one  hand,  by  death,  by  increase 
or  decrease  of  need,  by  increase  of  age,  by 
change  in  condition  of  life,  the  claims  of  those 
whom  a  testator  would  naturally  choose  for 
the  objects  of  his  bounty,  are  liable  to  con- 
tinual change.  On  the  etiier  hand,  the  sub- 
ject^natter,  the  property  to  be  disposed  of, 
is,  in  shape  or  quality  as  well  as  quantity, 
alike  exposed  to  change. 

2.  A  last  will  requires  to  be  made,  in  or- 
cumstances  in  whidi  neither  the  necessity  nor 
the  expediency  of  entering  into  a  contract  of 
any  other  kind,  to  any  considerable  amount 
in  point  of  peouniary  importance,  will  in  ge- 
neral be  apt  to  have  place :  vis.  on  a  death- 
bed, at  a  time  when  professional  assistance 
may  not  be  within  reach;  or  in  some  place  in 
which,  or  on  some  occasion  on  which,  neither 
professional  assistance  nor  promulgation  paper 
(supposing  any  such  implement  to  be  required 
to  be  em^oyed)  would  be  obtainable. 

By  the  laws  of  some  countries,*  a  will 
Buide  on  a  deathbed  is  disallowed. 

By  such  a  disallowance,  spurious  and  un- 
fair wills  may  perhaps  be  in  a  degree  more  or 
less  prevented ;  but  the  value  of  the  power  in 
question  is  to  every  purpose  in  a  very  consi- 
derable degree  diminished. 

Without  the  power  of  siaking  dispositions 
of  property  to  take  effect  after  desth,  the 
provision  made  by  the  legislator  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  heads  of  ftmilies,  and  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  membera,  would  be  in  an  eminent 
degree  deficient. 

1.  This  power  is  of  use  to  a  man  in  the 
character  of  an  article  of  property.  In  this 
"Way,  value  is  created,  as  it  were,  out  of  no- 
thing; the  value  of  the  property  of  the  coun- 
try  increased  in  a  vast  proportion,  not  to  say 
doubled. 

2.  In  the  hands  of  the  aged,  it  serves  as  a 
compensation  for  the  various  disgusts  which 


•  At  any  rate,  by  the  law  of  Scotland.  [By 
the  law  of  Scotland,  a  will,  technically  speaking, 
im  be  made  on  deathbed.  An  alienation  of  the 
heritable  or  real  property^  however  (which  can- 
pot  be  disposed  of  oy  will,)  is  reducible  at  the 
insunce  of  the  heir-auUw,  if  made  on  deathbed. 
8ec»boTe,p.66.— £:d] 


that  time  of  life  is  so  liable  to  inspire  ;  and 
as  a  security  agiainst  that  neglect  and  con- 
tempt to  which,  on  that  account,  as  well  as 
on  account  of  the  weaknesses  incident  to  it^ 
they  would  othervrise  stand  exposed. 

3.  fa  the  hands  of  a  person  rendered  help- 
less by  disease,  and  dependent  for  his  life  on 
the  services  of  othen,  this  power  is  a  security 
for  life — an  instrument  of  self-preservation. 

4.  It  is  useful  in  the  character  of  an  instru- 
ment of  government,  having  for  its  object  the 
welfere.of  individuals  other  than  the  proprie- 
tor himself.  At  an  early  age,  it  is  necessary 
to  the  very  being  of  man  that  he  should  be 
subject  to  the  government-^ and  for  a  long 
while  after,  conducive  to  his  well-being  that 
he  be  subject  to  the  influence  of  his  superiora 
in  age.  If  the  power  of  bequest  were  with- 
holden,  the  force  of  this  instrument  would 
be  in  a  great  degree  weakened. 

5.  As  between  equals  in  age,  without  need 
of  government  or  docility  on  either  side,  the 
prospect  of  posthumous  bounty  forms  a  bond 
of  reciprocal  attachment,  and  a  security  for 
reciprocal  good  behaviour,  kindness,  and  self- 
denial,  in  the  minor  but  continually-repeated 
concerns  of  life.  It  enables  one  man  to  ob-, 
tain  the  convenient  or  necessary  services  of 
another,  for  whom,  out  of  his  income,  and  in 
his  life-time,  he  could  not  spare  a  sufficient 
reward. 

6.  In  the  case  of  those  who  have  no  near' 
relations,  endeared  to  them  by  the  ties  of  na- 
ture or  long  habit,  —  and  in  the  case  of  those 
whose  natural  relations  have,  in  their  eyes, 
rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  their  fa- 
vour,— it  contributes  to  substitute  frugality 
to  that  dissipation,  which  would  be  the  na- 
tural course  of  him  who  should  behold  what- 
ever were  left  unexpended  by  himself  entailed 
on  a  successor  or  set  of  successora  who  were 
either  odious  or  at  best  indifferent  in  his 
eyes ;  and  thus  (in  so  fiir  as  it  checks  dissi- 
pation from  that  source)  it  promotes  that 
slow  but  constant  and  general  accumulation 
of  the  matter  of  wealth,  in  the  shape  of  ca- 
pital, upon  which  the  welfare  and  comfort  of 
the  individual,  and  the  increase  of  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  comfort  by  the  multiplication  of 
the  species,  depends. 

If  a  deathbed  will  —  a  will  made  during  a 
last  illness — be  utterly  disallowed,  a  man  is 
divested  of  the  power  of  rewarding  services 
on  which  his  life  depends,  or  of  punishing 
neglects  (whether  wilful  or  for  want  of  at- 
tention) by  which  death,  preceded  by  suffer- 
ing to  an  indefinite  amount,  may  be  produced. 
On  a  person  rendered  helpless,  and  perhaps 
speechless,  by  a  dangerous  disease — in  a  case 
in  which  an  apparently  trivial  service,  ne- 
glected or  even  ill  performed,  may  be  fetal, 
— homicide,  murder  ^viz.  so  committed,)  is 
scarcely  an  object  of  legal  punishment.  If, 
therefore,  there  be  a  single  moment  of  sanity- 
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during  which  this  power  is  withheld,  and 
known  to  be  so,  a  man's  life  will  lie  alto- 
gether at  the  mercy  of  the  attendants  of  a 
sick-bed,  —  that  is,  of  dispositions  of  all 
shades,  from  the  best  to  the  worst,  too  many 
of  whom  may  not  be  proof  against  the  temp- 
tation thus  thrown  into  their  hands.  Ex- 
posed to  injury  from  enemies,  a  man  would 
feel  himself  divested  of  the  power  of  pur- 
chasing assistance  from  neutrals,  or  animating 
in  the  same  way  the  exertions  of  the  well- 
disposed.  In  conversation  with  the  devoted 
victim,  so  long  as  no  third  persons  capable 
of  serving  as  witnesses  were  at  hand,  the 
fatal  purpose  might  even  be  avowed:  and 
the  cup  of  inhumanity  might  thus  have  insult 
to  embitter  it. 

These  things  being  considered,  the  pro- 
priety of  allowing  or  disallowing  deathbed 
wills,  will,  in  each  country,  depend  in  no  in- 
considerable degree  on  the  state  of  morality 
among  the  people.  But,  even  in  the  roost 
virtuous  state  of  society,  the  legislator  should 
.  never  repose  on  popular*virtue  any  confidence 
which  can  be  withholden  without  preponde- 
rant inconvenience;  he  should  never  hold  out, 
to  all,  a  temptation,  under  the  force  of  which 
it  may  happen  to  the  virtue  of  any  one  to 
sink.  Be  the  quantity  of  virtue  among  the 
people  ever  so  great,  necessity  alone  should 
engage  him  to  do  anything  that  can  tend  to 
lessen  it. 

§  2.  By  requisition  offormaKtieSf  i/peremp^ 

tory,  more  mischief  is  produced  than  pre- 

vented. 

In  speaking  of  contracts  in  general ;  for- 
malities,  calculated  to  throw  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  spurious  and  unfrur  ones,  being  pro- 
posed to  be  by  authority  instituted,  and  the 
observance  of  them  recommended, — pointed 
suspicion,  not  nullification,  was  spoken  of  as 
being  in  general  the  proper  and  sufficient  in- 
strument for  securing  observance :  nullifica- 
tion^ disallowance,  not  being  reconcilable  to 
general  utility  on  the  part  of  the  legislator, 
nor  to  good  faith  on  that  of  the  judge,  on  any 
other  condition  than  that  of  a  full  assurance 
of  its  being  in  a  man*s  power  to  comply  with 
the  formalities,  as  well  as  of  his  being  actually 
apprized  of  the  existence  of  the  obligation  by 
which  he  is'odled  upon  for  compliance. 

Of  contracts  of  all  sorts,  taken  in  the  ag- 
gregate, so  vast  and  diversified  is  the  field,  thi^ 
wiUiout  some  determinate  species  brought 
forward  for  illustration,  and  as  an  example  by 
means  of  which  a  determinate  shape  might 
be  given  to  the  ideas  belonging  to  such  ge- 
neral propositions  as  should  be  advanced  con- 
cerning it,  and  the  truth  of  those  the  more 
readily  brought  to  the  test,  our  conceptions 
on  the  subject  might  be  apt  to  be  bewildered. 
On  this  consideration  it  was,  that  the  species 
of  contract  called  a  last  will  was  fixed  upon, 


to  officiate,  as  it  were,  on  this  occanon,  is 
the  character  of  a  representatiye  of  the  reA. 

On  the  occasion  of  this,  as  of  other  cos- 
tracts,  the  legislator,  if  he  be  at  oooe  bo- 
nest  and  enlightened,  neither  corrupted  aor 
misled,  will  naturally  direct  his  eadernvmn 
to  two  main  objects :  to  fiidlitate  the  fyrmm- 
tion,  and  secure  the  effect,  of  genuioe  and 
frdr  ones ;  to  prevent  the  fionnation,  and  at 
any  rate  the  success,  of  such  as  are  vahar  or 
spurious. 

If  pain  of  nullity  be  imposed,  and  that  ar- 
bitrarily and  inexorably,  witlioat  regard  to 
the  necessary  conditions,  viz.  power  of  ob- 
servance, and  knowledge  of  the  necessity  for 
observance,  as  above  specified,  —  the  first  of 
the  above  objects,  yis.  the  giving  exiateace 
and  effect  to  fiiir  ones,  is,  so  far  as  the  appli- 
cation of  the  proposed  remedy  exteads,  sa- 
crificed, certainly  as  well  as  completely.  Bat, 
bv  the  certain  sacrifice  thus  made  of  the  oae 
oDJect,  no  more  than  a  diance  of  eompani^ 
the  other  is  purchased ;  for,  where  the  kr- 
malities,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  to  all 
appearance,  or  even  in  reality,  observed,  still 
it  may  and  does  happen  to  the  pretended  ia- 
strument  exhibited  in  the  diankcter  of  a  kst 
will,  to  be  discovered  to  be  either  vnhk  or 
spurious. 

Force  and  firaod,  the  causes  of  uDfiur  wills 
(vis.  of  such  as  are  so  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
testator  and  his  natural  successors)-- force 
and  fi^ud  are  no  less  capable  of  bdog  eoi- 
ployed  in  the  prevention  of  fiur  wills. 

A  set  of  persons — enga^  io  a  mal-prsc* 
tice  of  this  sort  by  sinister  uteresty  whether 
as  standing  next  in  suceessioD,  or  as  bei«g  or 
supposing  themselves  to  be  fiivoored  by  a  will 
already  made — beset  a  man's  deathbed,  r»> 
frise  their  assistance  to  the  making  of  a  will, 
shutting  the  door  at  the  same  time  agaiast 
assistance  from  every  other  quarter.  Hoe  we 
see  a  fiur  and  genuine  will  (t.e.  one  which, 
had  it  been  suffered  to  have  been  noade,  wooU 
have  been  so)  prevented  by  force. 

Suppose  three  attesting  witnenes  neees- 
sary :  two  on  the  spot,  roMly  and  willing  to 
officiate  in  that  character,  but  all  others  kept 
off",  as  above,  avowedly,  and  even  by  forcr. 
Under  the  inexorable  system  of  nollity,  tb« 
Mrickedness  would  be  triumphant :  no  relief 
could  be  obtainable. 

In  league  with  the  persons  interested  (ai 
above)  against  the  allowance  of  a  fresh  wOl, 
a  notary  fidsely  declares  to  the  testator  that 
such  and  such  fi>rmalides  are  not  neccsmry, 
or  that,  being  necessary,  they  have  been  ob- 
served,  when  in  fiu;t  his  care  has  been  thai 
they  shdl  not  have  been  observed.  Wicfced- 
ness  again  triumphant :  no  relief. 

Of  the  two  objects, — the  one  parmed  at  the 
expense  of  the  other — the  one  openly  sacri* 
ficed  to  the  other,  —  suppose  the  importaace 
equal :  how  would  the  proHfit  or  lots  resulting 
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from  the  expedient  be  to  be  taken  account 
of?  It  is  onljr  upon  one  suppoaition  that  there 
would  be  a  net  profit, — viz.  if  the  number  of 
unfiur  or  sparioua  wills  thus  prevented  from 
taking  effect  or  coming  into  existence,  was 
greater  than  the  number  of  fair  and  genuine 
wills  prevented  from  taking  effect  or  coming 
into  existence.  Not  (be  it  observed)  the 
total  number  of  unfiur  or  spurious  ones  pre* 
vented  from  taking  eff^  or  coming  into  ex- 
istence  by  any  means,  but  only  the  number 
prevented  from  taking  effect  or  coming  into 
existence  by  this  means. 

Suppose,  then,  a  country,  in  which  two 
species  of  property  are  to  this  purpose  dis- 
tinguished :  one,  to  tiie  disposal  of  which  by 
last  willy  certain  formalities  have  been  made 
necessary ;  the  other,  to  the  disposal  of  which 
in  that  same  way,  no  such  formalities  are 
made  necessary. 

To  any  person  unapprized  of  the  state  of 
the  English  law  in  this  respect,  the  supposi- 
tion wiU  be  apt  to  appear  an  extravagant  one. 
A  little  further  on,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  rea- 
lised.* 

1^  in  this  state  of  things,  an  account  were 
taken  of  the  wills  of  both  sorts,  call  »them 
formal  and  imfor.nal^  contested  within  a  given 
period,  say  ten  years — distinguishing,  in  each 
rase,  such  as  were  allowed  from  8U(£  as  were 
disallowed,' — by  such  an  account,  conclusions 
in  no  small  degree  instructive  might  be  af- 
forded.t. 

Suppose  that  the  number  oi formal  wills, 


*  Reference  is  made  in  this  and  in  subsequent 
pago.  to  the  state  of  the  law  of  Engbaid  with 
Rgara  to  wills  at  the  time  when  the  work  was 
published.  The  distinction  between  real  and 
pcTKmal  property,  with  regard  to  testamentary 
Attestation,  has  beien,  since  that  thne.  abolished 
br  7  WiL  IV.  &  1  Vict  c.  36  (8d  July  1837.) 
By  that  act,  all  wills  must  be  m  wridng,  and 
**  signed  at  the  foot  or  end  thereof  by  the  testa- 
{OT»  or  by  some  other  person  in  his  presence,  and 
by  his  direction ;  ana  snch  signature  shall  be 
nude  or  acknowledged  by  the  testator,  in  the 
pK*enoe  of  two  or  more  witnesses  present  at  the 
nme  time,  and  such  witnesses  shall  attest  and 
>oaU  subscribe  the  will  in  the  presence  of  the 
testator,  but  no  form  of  attestadon  shsll  be  ne- 
owMnr.''  The  act  does  not  extend  to  the  wills 
of  adoiers,  nor  to  those  of  sailors  and  marines 
in  the  navy,  which  are  regulated  by  II  Oea  IV. 

t  Two  items,  it  is  true,  would  still  remain  out 
of  the  reach  of  observation ;  vix.  i.  The  number 
y  unfair  or  spurious  wills  prevented  by  the 
lormafides  from  coming  into  execution;  2.  The 
number  of  fair  and  genuine  wills  prevented  by 
we  same  means  ftam  taking  effect :  tor,  by  means 
of  me  formalities,  fair  and  genuine  wiDs  actuaUy 
Jjjde,  may,  in  any  number,  have  been  prevented 
"roni  making  their  appearance;  since,  when  a 
^[ul  is  seen  and  understood  to  be  unprovided 
jnui  the  formalides,  the  observance  of  which  has 
been  rendered  necewary  to  its  validity,  it  is  given 
upof  course,  and  never  can  make  its  appearance 
">  the  character  of  a  suhjea  of  contestation. 


to  which  spuriousness  or  unfiiimess  is  in  this 
authentic  and  deliberate  way  imputed,  and 
which,  on  one  or  other  groimd,  are  accord- 
ingly contested,  is  found  to  be  just  as  great 
as  the  number  of  informal  wiljis  contested  on 
the  same  grounds :  this  will  surely  amount 
to  a  satisfactory  proof,  that,  by  the  forma- 
lities, no  effect  at  all,  in  respect  of  the  pre- 
vention of  spurious  and  unfair  wills,  has  been 
produced;  and  that,  consequently,  the  sacri- 
fice made  of  so  many  fair  and  genuine  wills 
as,  having  been  made,  have  been  prevented 
from  making  their  appearance,  has  been  a 
sacrifice  purely  gratuitous :  none  of  that  good 
which  the  requisition  of  the  formalities  had 
for  its  object  or  professed  object, —  nothing, 
in  a  word,  but  so  much  pure  evil  (as  above) — 
having  been  produced.  % 

Whatever  be  the  number  of  spurious  or 
unfair  wills  defeated, — prevented,  either  from 
taking  effect,  or  from  coming  into  existence 
— in  the  case  of  the  species  of  property  sub- 
ject to  formalities, -A- the  mass  of  good  thus 
produced  under  the  sjrstem  of  formalities  sanc- 
tioned by  nullification,  is  not  all  of  it  to  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  that  system ;  since  a 
part  of  that  same  good,  if  not  the  whole,  might 
equally  have  been  produced  by  the  same  for- 
malities,  if  barely  recommended :  suspicion  of 
unfairness  or  spuriousness,  not  nullification, 
being  indicated  as  the  consequence  of  non- 
observance. 

Under  English  law,  an  account  of  the  sort 


X  Nor  is  this  the  whole  of  the  evil :  for,  in  the 
account  of  fair  and  ffenuine  wills  prevented  from 
takinff  effect,  must  be  included  the  number  pre- 
vented from  coming  into  existence.  In  other 
words,  to  the  number  of  wills  of  this  descriptioa 
prevented  from  taking  effect  by  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  necessity  of  the  formalides,  must 
be  added  the  number  prevented  from  coming 
into  existence  by  want  of  power  to  comply  with 
those  formalides.  Th6  number  of  those  which, 
not  having  been  prevented  from  coming  into  ex- 
istence, have  been  prevented  from  takuiff  effect, 
are  those  that  have  been  thus  frustrated  for  want 
of  knowledges  the  number  of  those  that  have 
been  prevented  by  the  same  formalities  from 
coming  into  existence,  has  been  the  number  of 
those  Uiat  have  been  thus  frustrated  for  want  of 
potoer  to  comply  with  the  formalides.  A  man 
who,  knowing  that  wridng  is  necessary  to  a  will, 
is  neither  in  a  condidon  to  write  one  himself  nor 
can,  at  the  exigence,  obtain  the  assistance  or  any 
other  person  who  is  able  to  write,  will  not  at- 
tempt to  make  a  wilL  A  man  who,  knowing 
that  three  witnessess  are  necessary  to  attestation, 
cannot  obtain  the  assistance  of  three  persons  in 
diat  diaracter,  and  three  competent  ones,  will 
not  attempt  to  make  a  will.  In  the  house  in 
which  I  am  wridng  this,  some  y^ears  ago,  an  only 
daughter,  an  heirass,  being  minded  to  add  by 
her  will  to  a  scanty  provision  that  had  been  made 
for  her  mother  by  the  marriage  setUement,  a 
lawyer  was  sent,  and  a  will  drawn  accordingly. 
Just  as  the  pen  was  put  for  signature  into  the 
hand  of  the  testatrix,  she  expired ;  and,  with  her, 
the  intended  provision. 
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hereinabove  indicated,  might,  without  diffi- 
jculty,  if  the  force  of  authority  were  applied 
to  the  subject,  be  obtained  —  if  not  for  a  past 
period,  at  any  rate  for  a  period  to  come.  But 
.even  for  a  past  period,  say  ten  or  twenty 
years,  there  need  be  little  doubt.  The  official 
books,  notwithstanding  the  defectiveness  and 
inappositeness  of  the  plan  on  which  official 
books  are  kept,  would  afford  considerable  in- 
formation ;  inquiry  among  individual  practi- 
sers  would  complete  it :  work  for  a  committee 
of  either  house  of  parliament. 

In  a  cause  of  great  celebrity,  the  number  of 
formal  wills  contested,  and  even  disallowed, 
was,  by  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  English 
judges,  asserted  to  be  greater  than  the  num- 
ber of  informal  ones  in  the  same  case.  "  The 
legislature,'*  says  Lord  Mansfield  (speaking 
of  the  clauses  relative  to  wills,  in  the  statute 
called  the  Statute  of  Frauds  and  Perjuries,) 
*^  the  legislature  meant  only  to  guard  against 
fraud  by  a  solemn  attestation :  which  ihty 
thought  would  soon  be  universally  known, 
and  might  very  easily  be  complied  with.  In 
theory,  this  attestation  might  seem  a  strong 
guard :  it  may  be  some  guard  in  practice ; 
but  I  am  persuaded  many  more  fair  wills  have 
been  overturned  for  want  of  the  form,  than 
fraudulent  have  been  prevented  by  intro- 
ducing it.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  expe- 
rience at  the  Court  of  Delegates,  and  hardly 
recollect  a  case  of  a  forged  or  fraudulent  wiU, 
>vhere  it  has  not  been  solemnly  attested.  I 
have  heard  eminent  civilians  who  are  dead, 
and  some  now  living,  make  the  same  obser- 
vation."* 

Hitherto  we  have  supposed  that  the  two 
jBvils — frustration  of  a  genuine  will,  and  suc- 
cessful imposition  of  a  spurious  one — are  of 
.equal  magnitude :  and  even  upon  this  suppo- 
sition it  has  appeared,  that  to  incur  the  first 
of  the  two  evils  for  a  chance  of  preventing 
the  second  (by  pieremptory  requisition  of  for- 
malities,) is  a  bad  calculation ;  the  number  of 
iair  wills  disallowed  in  consequence,  having. 


*  Lord  Camden,  whose  mlinff  pasidon  was 
enmity  to  Lord  Mansfield,  and  who  with  unpre- 
cedented acrimony  diq>uted  everything^  that  in 
the  above-quoted  argument  presented  itself  as 
disputable, —even  Lmd  Camden  does  not  dispute 
the  matter  of  fact  exhibited  by  that  instructive 
experience.  "The  desisn  of  the  statute,"  he 
says,  ^'  was  to  prevent  wills  that  ought  not  to  be 
made,  and  it  always  operates  silently  by  intes- 
tacy. I  have  no  doubt,'*  continues  he,  C^  for 
this  assertion,**  says  he,  "  cannot  be  proved,)  but 
that  a  thousand  estates  have  been  saved  bv  this 
excellent  provision.  It  is  called  a  guard  in  theory 
only,  whereas  almost  every  delirious  paralytic 
that  is  8ufl!*ered  to  die  intestate  is  preserved  by 
this  law,  and  gives  testimony  of  it*  utility.**  So 
far  the  nohle  and  learned  lawyer.  Delirious  para- 
lytics, a  thousand  in  number,  preserved  from  im- 
position  by  this  law !  So  far  as  it  goes,  a  happy 
result  indeed,  if  it  be  true.  Happy,  1  mean,  for 
the  delirous  paralytics  whose  property  has  nap- 


in  the  opinion  of  a  competent  jndlgev  practi. 
cally  exceeded  the  number  of -spurious  or  on- 
fiur  ones  prevented.  But,  even  in  tins  way  ti 
stating  the  case,  we  have  notavuled  euneKes 
of  all  the  arguments  within  our  reach. 

Might  it  not  with  considerable  skow  of 
reason  be  contended,  that  (valve  at  stake, 
and  all  other  drcamstancea,  as  nearly  m  pos- 
sible the  same)  aecitring  of  &ir  wUk  fvoa 
frustration  is  a  more  important  object  thai 
preventing  unfiur  or  sporioos  ones  from  takiag 
effect? — that,  of  two  misdiievoiis  resuHs, 
frustration  of  an  intended  fiur  will  is  i 
mischievous  than  effectuation  of  an  i 
spurious  one  ? 

1.  Take  first  the  case  of  a  fothcr  of  a  is- 
mily. 

The  legislator  being  unacqannted  with  the 
exigencies  of  individual  fiunilies,  the  disposi- 
tion he  makes  of  the  property  after  death  is 
but  a  random  guess,  a  nuikesbilt:  against  its 
being  the  best  adapted  that  can  be  made, 
there  are  many  chances  to  one.  Unreasoaable 
wills  may,  it  is  true,  be  made,  and  every  now 
and  then  are  made.  But  the  case  of  aa 
unreasonable  will  b  an  extraor^narj  case, 
similar  to  that  of  prodigality :  and,  as  it  sap- 
poses  reflection,  the  absence  of  which  rather 
than  the  presence  is  indicated  by  prodigality, 
probably  still  more  rare. 

On  the  part  of  parent,  as  well  as  duld,  »- 
qfficiosity^  as  the  Romanists  call  it,  is  indeed 
always  Uable  to  have  place.  But  on  the  part 
of  the  parent  it  seems  least  so.  In  dcseeat, 
love  has  been  observed  to  be  stronger  than  in 
ascent.  In  the  superior,  sympady  has  the 
pleasure  of  power  to  strengthen  it :  in  the 
inferior,  it  lus  the  painful  sense  of  restraint 
to  weaken  it. 

Prodigality  is  more  naturally  the  weakness 
of  youth  than  of  mature  age.  Against  prodi- 
gality on  the  part  of  a  chUd,  the  dispontion 
made  of  the  property  of  the  parent,  after  hb 
death,  by  the  law,  provides  no  remedy  :  by 
the  forecast  and  sympathy  of  the  parent,  a 
remedy  will  natorally  be  provided. 

pened  to  be  in  the  shape  of  what  is  called  m/ 
property — in  that  particular  sort  of  shape  for  the 
designation  of  which  the  lawyers  who  have  fai. 
vented  it  have  nev^et  employed  ^invented  any 
distinctive  name,  mtwhat  becomes  of  so  many 
other  delirious  paralytics  in  much  greater  abanl 
dance,  whose  property  is  in  any  other  shape  than 
this  indescribable  one ;  whose  property  is  in  the 
shape  of  moveables,  or  of  that  sort  of  piuyeity 
which,  being  as 'immoveable  as  it  is  possible  for 
property  to  be,  is  spoken  of  and  treaM  by  law- 
yers as  if  it  were  moveable  ?  In  a  woid — of 
three  delirious  paralytics,  worth  £10,000  a-picoe, 
the  first  in  freehold  nouses,  the  second  in  lease- 
hold houses,  and  the  third  in  stock  in  trade, — 
what  is  there  about  the  two  hot  that  should  ex- 
clude them  fVom  the  protection,  whatever  it  may 
be,  that  is  afforded  by  what  his  Lordahfp  caUi 
'*  this  famous  law,  every  line  whereof,  aeooed* 
ing  to  Lord  Nottingham*s  opinfcm,  was  worth  a 
subsidy  ?**— Camim,  p.  25. 
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When  a  fidr  will  is  prevented,  the  wont 
that  happens  (it  may  be  said)  is  that  the  es- 
tate fialls  into  the  natural  course  of  succes- 
sion,  Tix.  that  which  in  the  eye  of  the  law  is 
the  best :  whereas,  by  an  unnir  will,  it  may 
be  made  to  take  a  course  as  foreign  to  the 
nataral  €M>ur8e  as  it  would  by  theft.  But, 
uader  diflferent  systems  of  established  law, 
courses  of  succession  differing  widely  from 
each  other  are  to  be  found:  and  among  them 
all  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  one  to  which 
the  epithet  of  a  natural  one  could  with  pro- 
priety be  applied :  and  even  tiie  best  natural 
one,  supposing  it  adopted,  would,  as  already 
observed,  frequently  be  but  ill  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  individual  case. 

A  will,  leaving  everything  away  from  chil- 
dren to  strangers,  or  more  distant  relatives, 
is  always  possible.  But,  even  taking  fair  and 
unfidr,  genuine  and  spurious,  together,  such 
a  case  is  very  rare:  much  more  so  if  £ftir  and 
genuine  ones  are  left  out  of  the  account. 

What  applies,  as  above,  to  the  cases  of 
parent  and  child,  applies,  though  of  course 
with  less  and  less  force,  to  their  respective 
more  remote  representatives — grand-parent 
and  grand-child,  uncle  or  aunt  and  nephew  or 
niece,  ana  so  forth. 

In  every  case  of  hfirH  will,  the  operation, 
if  it  has  any,  is  to  the  disadvantage,  if  not  of 
all  natural  relatives  taken  in  the  aggregate, 
at  any  rate  of  some,  as  compared  with  others. 
But  when  once  a  will  has  been  made,  the 
operation  of  any  subsequent  will  may  as  na- 
turally be  to  the  advantage  of  natural  rela- 
tives, as  to  their  disadvantage. 

2.  Take  next  the  case  of  a  man  without  a 
fiunily  —  a  man  who  has  no  blood  relations 
near  enough  to  produce  from  that  source  the 
sentiment  6f«ympathy.  Wills  (whether  £ur 
or  unfair,  genuine  or  spurious)  made  to  the 
prejudice  of  blood  relations,  are  supposed  to 
belong  mostly  to  this  dass. 

To  this  case  applies  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  mischief  of  the  first  order,  and 
the  mischief  of  the  second  order:*  in  com- 
parison with  which  last,  where  it  has  place, 
the  mischief  of  the  first  order  is  generaUy  very 
inconsiderable. 

As  often  as  an  intended  fair  will  is,  by 
non-observance  of  formalities,  prevented  from 
taking  effect,  the  existence  of  the  mischief 
is  almost  always  known — the  knowledge  of 
it  spread  over  a  circle  more  or  less  extensive. 
The  more  extensive  the  circle,  the  wider  the 
•larm,  the  apprehension,  produced  of  similar 
mischances  in  the  breasts  of  other  persons, 
in  the  character  of  intended  testators. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  an  unfair  or  spu- 
rious will  takes  effect,  the  instances  are  rare 


*  For  the  explanation  of  these  terms,  lee  Du- 
mont— ''  Traui»  de  LeffiikUiotiy**  and  Ben- 
tham_*^  Introduction  to  Morals  and  Legith' 
tion;"  Vol  I.  of  this  cdlection. 


indeed,  in  which,  the  existence  of  the  mis- 
chief being  known,  or  at  least  suspected,  any 
alarm  can  have  been  spread  by  it.  If  sus- 
pected, contestation  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence. And  if  wiUs  of  this  description — 
wills,  the  object  of  suspicion  and  contesta- 
tion, are  rare, — wills  which,  being  so  sus- 
pected and  contested,  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  judge,  and,  notwithstanding  such  con- 
firmation, are  generally  believed  to  be  either 
unfair  or  spurious,  cannot  but  be  much  more 
rare. 

The  conclusion  is,  that,  of  the  two  mis- 
chiefs—  effectuation  of  un&ir  or  spurious 
wills  on  the  one  hand,  and  frustration  of  fair 
ones  (which  being  fair  cannot  but  be  genuine) 
on  the  other — magnitude  and  certainty  both 
taken  into  the  account,  the  latter  is  consider- 
ably the  greatest.  But  it  is  this  latter,  which, 
under  the  system  of  nullification,  the  legis- 
lator produces  to  a  certainty,  and  as  it  were 
without  a  thought  about  the  consequences, 
for  the  purpose  (real  or  pretended)  of  pro- 
moting, not  the  certainty,  but  a  chance  only 
of  the  other.  For,  without  evidence  of  some 
sort  or  other,  an  un£ur  or  spurious  one  will 
no  more  obtain  credence  than  a  fair  one ;  and, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  evidence  is  fidse, 
there  is  surely  some  probability,  if  not  a  pre- 
ponderant one,  that  it  will  not  be  believed 

§  3.  Use  of  autography  in  wills,   Recom-' 
mendatioHS  in  relation  to  it. 

So  efficient,  in  the  case  of  last  vriUs,  is  the 
security  afforded  by  autography,  against  firaud 
in  almost  every  shape — against  spuriousness 
pro  parte,  as  well  as  spuriousness  tit  toto — 
against  unfairness  as  well  as  spuriousness — 
that,  in  point  of  trustworthiness,  even  with- 
out any  attestation,  a  will  thus  authenticated 
seems  to  stand  at  least  upon  a  par  with  a 
supposed  last  will,  written  in  a  hand  other 
than  that  of  the  testator,  although  authenti- 
cated by  his  onomastic  signature. 

1.  The  more  words  a  mass  of  writing  con- 
tains, the  more  precarious  veill  be  the  success, 
and  thence  the  greater  the  labour,  of  an  at-  « 
tempt  to  fabricate  it.  Where  the  only  mode 
employed  for  authentication  ab  intrd  is  that 
which  consists  of  onomastic  signature,  the 
quantity  of  writing  to  be  &bricated  is  con- 
fined to  the  two  or  three  words  (in  England 
most  commonly  no  more  than  two)  of  which 

a  man's  name  is  composed :  in  the  case  of 
autography,  the  number  has  no  limits. 

2.  An  autograph  instrument  is  less  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  and  suspicion  of  having 
been  the  result  of  undue  coercion,  whether 
by  physical  force  or  fear,  than  a  will,  in  the 
instance  of  which  the  operation  of  authenti- 
cation has  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  the 
writing  of  two  or  three  words.  Signature, 
though  it  be  of  the  onomastic  kind,  is  the 
work  of  a  minute :  the  terror  or  uneasiness 
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of  the  minute  suffices  for  the  accomplishment 
of  it.  The  greater  the  number  of  the  words, 
the  ^eater  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  mind 
of  the  patient  in  the  state  of  coercion  requi- 
site to  the  production  of  the  effect. 

3.  It  is  even  in  some  degree  less  exposed 
to  the  danger  and  suspicion  of  having  been 
the  result  of  fraud  in  either  of  its  shapes,  vix. 
positive  ^sehood,  and  undue  reticence ;  or 
even  erroneous  supposition  of  inducement, 
unaccompanied  by  fraud.  Why?  Because, 
the  greater  the  number  of  words  written,  the 
longer  the  operation  lasts,  and  thence  the 
longer  the  mind  of  the  writer  is  necessarily 
applied  to  the  subject. 

4.  So  likewise  to  the  danger  and  suspicion 
of  unsoundness  of  mind.  If  the  testator  calls 
in  the  assistance  of  a  scribe,  more  especially 
if  of  a  professional  scribe,  whatever  words  he 
employs  in  conveying  the  expression  of  his 
meaning  to  the  scribe,  the  words  written  will 
be  those  of  the  scribe :  expressions  which,  in 
case  of  want  of  sanity,  might  have  betrayed 
the  defect,  will  of  course  be  rejected.  For 
the  scribe  to  reject  them,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  any  persuasion,  or  so  much  as  a  suspi- 
cion, of  the  insanity,  should  have  ente^d 
into  his  mind :  they  will  be  rejected  as  bdng, 
in  comparison  with  those  which  to  his  mind 
present  themselves  in  the  same  view,  inap- 
posite. The  inappouteness  —  the  effect — 
will  present  itself  much  more  promptly  than 
the  imaanity,  the  cause :  and  the  effect  will 
have  been  perceived  in  many  a  case,  where 
the  cause  has  never  presented  itself  at  alL 

5.  When  the  requisite  soundness  of  mind 
Is  wanting, — the  longer  the  instrument,  the 
longer  the  course  during  every  part  of  which 
the  mind  will  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
taking  its  flight  into  the  regions  of  absurdity 
or  nonsense. 

6.  When  the  test  and  proof  of  genuineness 
and  fidmess  is  thus  afforded,  amendment  in 
every  shape  may  be  allowed  to  take  a  freer 
course  than  without  this  security  can  with 
equal  safety  be  permitted. 

V  7.  Of  this  contract  it  has  already  been  men- 
tioned  as  an  effectual  and  peculiar  feature,  the 
being  susceptible  of  requiring  frequent  and 
indefinitely  numerous  changes ;  and  these,  in 
point  of  importance,  to  any  amount  conai- 
derable  or  inconsiderable. 

In  this  way,  many  a  change  will  present 
itself,  which  a  man  will  readily  and  gladly 
make,  when  he  can  do  it  by  a  few  lines  or  a 
few  strokes  of  his  own  hand,  and  without 
witnesses,  but  which  he  would  not  make, 
if  upon  each  occasion  it  were  necessary  to 
have  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  calling  in 
witnesses.  To  employ  always  the  same  wit- 
nesses, he  would  excite  speculation,  and  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  imputation  of  fickleness 
or  capriciousness:  different  sets  of  witnesses, 
po  whom  it  would  be  agreeable  thus  to  open 


himself,  it  might  not  always  be  et^  for  Ua 
to  find ;  and  the  more  there  were  of  thta, 
the  greater  the  danger  of  their  compsrini 
notes,  and  thence  of  the  imputation  of  fickle- 
ness or  capridoosness,  as  befixe. 

On  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  it  isooifooofth 
that  the  testator  and  the  intended  objerti  of 
his  bounty  be  guarded  against  nmna^  in. 
justice :  another  object  to  be  attended  to,  is 
the  guarding  the  circle  of  wfaidi  he  ii  tb« 
centre  from  being  exposed  to  umfiaim  of 
having  been  guilty  of  injustice. 

For  both  tiiese  purposes  taken  together, 
the  following  present  themselres  at  beiag  of 
the  number  of  the  recommendstioos  wbidi  it 
might  be  of  use  for  the  legislator  to  addres 
to  testators  in  general ;  and  io  ptrticubr  to 
such  as,  for  the  expression  of  such  their  wilk, 
make  use  of  none  but  their  own  hands:— 

Let  numbers  be  written  in  words,  ntkr 
than  figures :  or  (to  unite  distioctneM  «itk 
security  against  frdsification  and  miscoBeep- 
tion)  in  both  ways ;  as  is  the  pradioe  ii 
draughts  made  on  bankers.  To  forge  aa  ca- 
tire  name  with  any  prospect  of  sucoea,  re- 
quires a  degree  of  sldll  mudi  beyoad  what  is 
common :  but  there  is  scarce  any  toleraUf 
good  writer  by  whom  one  figure  oosld  aot 
be  converted  into  anoUier,  without  leariaii 
possibility  of  guessing  by  what  hand  the  tl* 
teration  was  made.  In  some  ioitaoGes  (wch 
as  the  conversion  of  an  0  into  a  9)  the  ait^ 
ration  may  even  be  made  without  induciBf  t 
suspicion  that  any  alteration  has  heeo  oiade 
by  the  original  writer  (the  testator,)  or  »jr 
one  else. 

The  following^  recommendatioBi  rebte 
exclusively  to  amendments,  considered  u  a- 
ddent  to  last  wills :  viz.  in  the  case  of  aito- 
graphy,  as  above :  — 

Amendments  may  be  made  either  u  tlie 
informal  or  in  the  /onao/ mode:  riz.  oo  tbe 
hce  of  that  part  of  the  paper  oo  which  tbe 
will  was  written  io  its  origmal  state  (n  i> 
the  writing  of  an  ordinary  letter  or  memofia- 
dum ;)  or  on  a  separate  part  of  the  paper,  or 
on  a  separate  sheet :  in  either  of  which  Uit 
two  cases,  it  is  said  to  be  made  by  codiaL 

Recommendations  concerning  the  inforwl 
mode :  — 

1.  Of  amendment  or  alteration  there  ire 
three  modes:  subtraction,  addition,  and  sub- 
stitution.  Substitution  is  subtracUoa  and 
addition  both  in  one. 

2.  Whatever  amendment  you  make  la  my 
line,  write  in  continuation  of  that  li»e  (m  • 
margin  left  for  that  purpose)  yournaiDe,- 
viz.  either  at  length,  or  by  the  initial  letters 
of  the  several  words  of  whirh  your  na^ 
composed:  if  the  alteration  be  ao  Jaiport*» 
one,  better  your  name  at  length.  ^^^^^^ 
posing  any  other  person  disposed  ^^^ 
your  will, — so  far  as  subtraction  is  toSaff^ 
It  is  wh^t  may  be  performed  by  any  pernw 
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(viz.  by  cuioelling  or  obliteration,  by  draw- 
ing Hnes  across,  or  scratching  the  word  out,) 
without  it6  being  postibte  for  any  one  to  per- 
ceive that  it  w»s  not  by  yourself  that  the 
alteration  was  noade. 

3.  For  subtraction  (unless  it  be  an  object 
with  you  that  the  prior  disposition  should 
not  appear,) — cancelling  in  such  manner  as 
to  leave  the  original  word  still  visible,  seems 
preferable  to  obliteration:  for  obliteration 
will  be  apt  to  excite  doubts  and  suspicions, 
which  the  leaving  of  the  original  word  still 
visible  will  obviate. 

4.  So,  for  Bubetitution, — cancelling  (as 
above)  the  original  word,  and  then,  with  a 
mark  to  indicate  the  proper  place  for  inser- 
tion, writing  the  added  word  above,  is  prefer- 
able to  alteration  of  this  or  that  letter  in  the 
original  word:  because,  if  done  by  another 
hand  than  your  own,  the  difference  between 
one  hand  and  another  is  more  perceptible  in 
an  unaltered  than  in  an  altered  word. 

5.  K  (whether  by  cancelling,  or  oblitera- 
tion, or  interlineation)  you  subtract,  or  sub- 
stitute, or  add,  one  more  word  than  in  the 
same  line,  especially  if  it  be  in  distinct  parts 
of  the  same  line, — it  may  be  of  use  to  in- 
sert the  initials  of  your  name,  not  only  in 
the  margin  of  that  line,  but  over  every  word 
so  cancdled  or  obliterated:  otherwise,  under 
Csvoor  of  the  acknowledgment  which  you 
have  given  that  one  such  iteration  has  been 
made  by  you,  another  person  may,  without 
possibility  of  discovery,  make  more  altera- 
tions, at  least  in  the  way  of  cancelling  or  ob- 
literation. 

6.  It  will  be  an  additional  security,  if,  at 
the  end  of  your  altered  will,  after  any  altera- 
tions which  it  has  undergone,  you  were  (after 
writing  the  dety  of  the  month  and  year  of  the 
date)  to  sum  up  the  number  of  the  alterations 
made  up  to  that  date:  for  which  purpose, 
the  lines  of  which  your  will  is  composed 
would  require  to  be  numbered, — for  example, 
by  a  numerical  figure  subjoined  to  every  fifth 
line  in  the  margin :  as  thus, — 


Line*  (Containing 

Alterations. 

Line  6 

7 

10 

13 


Number  of  Alterations 
In  the  several  lines. 
1 
1 
2 
3 


4  7 

7.  If  the  alterations  be  to  a  certain  degree 
numerous,  you  will  find  it  advisable,  for  a- 
Toidance  of  perplexity  oi  uncertainty,  to  write 
your  will  afresh.  But,  n  many  instances,  as 
where  a  sum  or  a  person  is  concerned,  an 
alteration  of  any  the  greatest  degree  of  im- 
portance may  be  effected,  by  subtraction,  ad- 
dition, or  substitution  of  a  single  word. 

Unless  where  the  alteration  consists  of 
new  matter,  intelligible  without  reference  to 
iht  old,  the  informal  mode  will  frequently  be 


clearer  than  the  formal;  t. «.  the  change  in 
disposition  will  be  more  clearly  made  by  al- 
teration of  a  few  words  in  the  original  text, 
than  by  an  additional  paragraph  or  number  of 
paragraphs  forming  a  codicil :  for  in  this  case, 
the  effect  of  the  codicil  at  length  will  only 
be  to  give  directions  for  the  doing  that  which, 
by  alterations  made  in  the  informal  way,  is 
done  at  once.* 

§  4.  On  the  attestation  ofwilh. 

The  advantages  attached  to  autography 
have  just  been  brought  to  view.  But  in  some 
cases  autography  is  not  practicable ;  in  others, 
a  man  will  naturally  be  disinclined  to  prac- 
tise it. 

1.  The  cases  in  which  it  is  not  practicable, 
are  those  in  which  either  the  necessary  skill 
or  strength  are  wanting. 

2.  Where  professional  assistance  is  called 
in,  autography  will  not  in  general  be  in  use. 
The  words  employed  by  the  man  of  science 
will  naturally  be  his  own.  It  is  by  his  hand 
that  they  will  be  committed  to  writing.  To 
the  testator,  the  labour  of  writing  being  thus 
performed  by  another  hand,  labour  of  copy- 
ing employed  by  his  own  hand  will  be  apt  to 
appear  superfluous.  If  a  transcript  is  wished 
for,  the  labour  of  making  it  will  naturally  de- 
volve upon  the  professional  man's  clerk ;  the 
profit  constituting  a  natural  perquisite  to  the 
master. 

If,  among  the  dispositions  to  be  made, 
there  be  any  of  a  complicated  nature,  as  is 
apt  to  be  the  case  where  landed  property  is 
among  the  subjects  to  be  disposed  of, — then, 
especially  if  the  scene  lies  in  England,  comes 
in  a  mass  of  technical  jargon,  to  the  non- 
lawyer  an  object  of  terror  and  disgust  or 
both,  from  which  his  pen  will  be  repelled  by 
a  sort  of  instinctive  repugnance. 

When  thus  the  assistance  of  a  foreign  hand 
is  called  in,  that  of  the  testator  himself  not 
being  applied  to  any  purpose  other  than  that 
of  authentication,  onomastic,  or,  according  to 
the  state  of  his  powers,  only  symbolic, — then 
comes  naturally  the  demand  for  authentica- 
tion ab  extrd:  and,  along  with  it,  the  ques- 
tions, by  what  and  how  many  hands  shall  it 
be  performed. 


*  Apply  this  to  statutes  as  well  as  to  wills. 
By  a  simple  erratum^  a  clear  expression  might 
have  been  given  to  many  an  amendment,  to 
which  an  always  obscure  and  sometimes  ambi- 

Sious  repression  has  been  given  by  a  statute  at 
rge,  Tne  obscure  and  ambiguous  has  however 
been  preferred  to  the  clear.  Why  ?  Because, 
from  the  obscure  and  ambiguous  form,  more 
emolument  in  Ae  shape  of  fees  is  extracted,  than 
could  with  equal  ease  be  extracted  from  the  clear 
and  familiar  form,  by  those  on  whom  the  choice 
of  forms  has  depended.* 

•  See  '^  Ncmqgraphy^  or  the  art  <^  Mitina 
Lairf,"VoLIILp.23l. 
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One  will  nataraliy  be  that  of  the  assistant, 
professional  or  non-professional,  who  has  of- 
ficiated in  the  character  of  scribe:  and  then 
comes  in  the  other  question,  —  Shall  any, 
and,  if  any,  how  many,  other  persons,  be 
called  in  to  officiate  as  attesting  witnesses? 

1.  In  contradistinction  to  a  single  witness, 
the  chief  use  of  two  attesting  witnesses  is 
constituted  by  the  increased  security  it  af- 
fords agunst  spuriousness ;  yiE.  spuriousness 
tfi  toto,  the  result  of  forgery  in  the  way  of 
fabrication** 

Whatsoever  may  be  the  obstacles  to  success 
in  the  case  of  a  single  attesting  witness, — add 
another  attesting  witness  ^t.  e.  a  requisition 
recommending  the  calling  in  of  another  at- 
testing witness,)  these  obstacles  will  be  not 
merely  doubled,  but  more  than  doubled. 

To  form  the  more  distinct  conception  of 
the  use  o(  two  attesting  witnesses,  in  the 
character  of  a  security  against  forgery  in  the 
way  of  febrication, — let  it  be  considered  what 
the  expedients  are,  which  under  different  cir- 
cumstances would  be  apt  to  present  them- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  a  man  who  had 
it  in  contemplation  to  commit  a  fraud  of  this 
nature. 

For  the  reason  already  mentioned,  a  will 
purporting  to  be  an  autograph  will  scarcely 
be  chosen  by  the  fiibricator  for  the  subject 
of  the  fabrication :  it  will  be  the  less  likely, 
the  greater  the  number  of  the  words  that 


*  In  the  case  of  spuriousness  pro  pariSy  the 
dancer  is  narrowed  by  the  impracticability  of 
the  fraud  to  all  persons  other  than  the  one  or  few 
who,  in  the  interval  between  connexion  and  ex- 
hibition, in  the  individual  case  in  question,  can 
have  had  access  to  the  will,  with  kngth  of  time 
and  other  fiidlities  adequate  to  the  puipose. 

For  this  same  reason,  a  codicil  may  oe  admit- 
ted without  fresh  attestation.  By  the  attestation 
provided  for  the  will  itself,  a  security  is  provided 
against  forgery  in  tolo,— such  securi^  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  seems  to  admit  ofy—a  security 
that  presents  itself  as  superior,  upon  the  whole, 
to  any  that  has  been  as  yet  exemplified.  But 
forgery  t»  toto  is  the  species  of  forgery  most  to 
be  apprehended.  Forgery  in  the  way  of  alteration 
presupposes  a  genuine  will,  and  access  to  that 
will  on  the  part  of  the  actor  or  actors  in  the 
fraud.  But  in  this  case  the  possibility  of  the  at- 
tempt is  limited  to  a  very  few  persons,  and  a  very 
few  occasions. 

Were  it  not  for  these  ooB8identions,an  obvious 
objection  to  the  indulgence  would  be, — On  what 
principle,  with  what  consistency,  rerase  to  a  tes- 
tamentary disposition  under  one  name,  that  of  a 
codidl,  a  safeguard  you  look  upon  as  necessary 
to  it  under  the  name  of  a  will  ?  But,  by  the  above 
consideiations,  when  duly  attended  to,  the  ob- 
jectbn  seems  to  be  obviated.  Under  the  drcum- 
stances  in  question,  the  safeguard  given  to  the 
preceding  will  extends  itself  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  subsequent  codicil :  the  genuineness  of  the 
paper,  as  bemg  a  paper  actually  made  use  of  by 
t^c  testator  for  the  purpose  of  his  will,  is  esta. 
blisbed  in  this  case,  with  as  little  room  for  doubt 
fs  in  any  other  that  can  be  mentioned. 


appear  necessary  to  answer  the  frmudnleat 
purpose. 

But,  if  a  supposed  autograph  be  rejeeted  as 
impracticable,  then  oomes  the  neoeasity  of  aa 
apparent  authentication  ab  extri,  to  be  per- 
formed by  one  or  more  attesting  winifwi, 

The  author  of  the  fraud  must  eitker  write 
the  supposed  spurious  will  himaelf,  or  proenre 
some  other  person  to  write  it.  Of  anotker 
person  the  assistance  could  scarcely  be  madp 
effectual  to  this  purpose,  vritkout  his  being 
let  into  the  secret ;  t.  e.  engaged  to  Xietvme 
an  accomplice  in  the  fraud.  8uch  accoopiiee 
the  author  will  not  naturally  engage,  Bor 
attempt  to  engage,  if  he  osn  help  it :  the 
accomplice  must  have  his  reward,  wkkk 
carries  off  more  or  less  of  the  profit :  paid  ca 
pretenti^  it  requires  confidence  on  one  side  i 
made  pa^le  in  Jutvro,  eventually  (for  ex- 
ample) m  case  of  success,  it  requires  confi- 
dence on  the  other  side :  putting  hinaself  in 
the  power  of  another,  who  by  the  suppositien 
cannot  but  be  dishonest,  he  thus  incvs  an 
additional  risk  of  fiiilure,  betides  exposing 
himself  to  the  risk  of  punishment  and  infooy: 
and  to  the  danger  of  infamy  he  cannot  bat 
expose  himself  by  the  very  proposal,  and 
before  he  is  sure  of  consent. 

The  accomplice,  unless  his  timely  death  he 
assured,  must  moreover  be  such  a  person,  as, 
upon  receipt  of  such  instructions  as  the  author 
of  the  fraud  has  it  in  his  power  to  give,  most 
be  able  to  stand  the  scrutiny  of  counter-in- 
terrogation. 

In  this  state  of  things,  suppose  the  law  to 
have  rendered  the  attestation  of  one  attest- 
mg  witness  necessary,  but  at  the  same  time 
sufficient. 

First,  then,  let  the  supposed  testator  be  a 
person  of  whom  it  is  known  that  he  is  unable 
to  write  his  name.  Here  the  task  of  the  for- 
gerer  is  comparatively  an  easy  one.  With  his 
own  hand  he  writes  the  spurious  will — with 
his  own  hand  he  subjoins  his  own  name  ia 
the  character  of  that  of  an  attesting  witness ; 
then  adding,  in  the  character  of  a  symbolic 
signature  performed  by  the  testator,  a  mark; 
for  which  (a^9X>ss,  the  usual  mark,  having  no- 
thing in  it  that  is  characteristic  of  the  lund) 
the  forgerer's  hand  may  serve  as  well  as  any 
other. 

Next,  let  the  supposed  testator  be  a  person 
whose  capacity  of  writing  is  out  of  doubt 
Here,  then,  the  signature  must  be  of  the  ooo- 
mastic  kind.  Accordingly,  upon  a  paper  on 
which  he  has  previously  succeeded  in  writing 
what  to  him  appears  a  sufficiently  good  ii&i- 
tation,  the  author  writes  in  his  own  hand  the 
spurious  will,  together  with  a  declaration  of 
attestation  signed  by  his  own  name  in  hi* 
own  natural  hand. 
'  How  much  more  difficult  the  task  of  tiie 
forgerer  would  be  rendered,  by  requiring  two 
witnesses  instead  of  one,  has  been  Men. 
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Even  i£  the  difficultjr  of  finding  persons  at 
tbe  same  time  able  and  willing  to  engage  in 
«  scheme  of  iniquity  of  this  description  were 
tbe  only  difiieulty, — by  doubling  Uie  number 
of  the  persons  whose  engaging  in  it  were 
necessary  to  success,  the  ^fficulty  would  be 
increased  cent,  per  cent.* 

Bat  to  this  difficulty,  with  its  attendant 
dangers,  are  added  the  se?eral  other  dangers 
that  bare  just  above  been  brought  to  view. 
By  calling'  for  two  attesting  witnesses  in  con- 
tradisiinction  to  one,  the  difficulty,  the  im- 
probability of  success,  is  therefore  much  more 
than  doubled.  How  tmich  more,  depends,  in 
each  individual  instance,  upon  the  individual 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  cannot,  in 
any  one  individual  case,  be  brought  within 
tbe  reacb  of  calculation. 

More  than  two  attesting  witnesses,  it  ap- 
pears unnecessary  either  to  require  or  to 
reconnnend  ;  since  it  does  not  seem  that  tbe 
absence  of  a  greater  number  of  attestations 
constitutes  in  itself  a  valid  ground  for  sus- 
picion eitber  of  spuriousness  or  unfairness. 
Tbere  is  no  need,  however,  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  attesting  witnesses :  every  additional 
attestation  adds  an  additional  security.  Still 
less  should  attestation,  as  in  English  law,  ex- 
clude recoiuse  to  non-attesting  witnesses. 

Tbe  exclusion  put  upon  non-attesting  wit- 
nesses on  no  better  nor  other  ground  than 
that  of  the  existence  of  attesting  ones,  claims, 
by  the  word  exclusion,  to  be  posted  off  to 
that  title.  But,  as  the  case  in  which  the  door 
of  the  judgment-seat  is  thus  shut  against  the 
lig^t  of  evidence  bears  no  reference  to  any- 
tiung  in  the  character  or  situation  of  the  wit- 
ness, or  to  any  peculiar  effect  resulting  from 
the  evidence,  it  seems  difficult,  under  the  ge- 
neral bead  of  exclusion,  to  find  any  particular 
head  under  which  to  place  it. 

Never  surely  was  iniquity  more  completely 
destitute  of  all  support  on  the  ground  of  rea- 
son. What  passed,  or  is  said  to  have  passed, 
was  seen  by  the  two  or  the  three  persons 
whose  names  stand  upon  the  &ce  of  the  in- 
strument in  the  character  of  attesting  wit- 
nesses ;  therefore  it  was  not  seen  by  anybody 
else :  such  is  the  least  absurd  plea  that  could 
be  urged  in  fiivour  of  the  exclusion ;  supposing 
any  man  to  have  courage  to  haxard  anything 
in  that  view.  But  what  does  it  amount  to  ? 
To  a  last  will,  being  a  will  disposing  of  an 
estate  called  real,  three  witness  at  the  least 
being  required, — ^three  witnesses  at  the  least, 
but  three  witnesses  also  at  the  most,  are  in 
common  usage  called  in  and  made  to  sign  their 

*  In  fact,  it  would  even  then  be  increased  more 
than  cent  per  cent  The  greater  the  number  of 
pcnons  in  whose  power  the  supposed  accomplice 
must  put  himself,  by  joining  with  them  in  the 
commiMion  of  the  offence,  the  greater  will  evi- 
dently  be  his  danger,  and  therefore  the  greater 
|be  (ufiicalty  of  engaging  him  in  the  conspiracy. 


names.  Besides  these  three,  were  thirty  more 
present,  no  lawyer  would  T  without  some  very 
particular  reason,  producea  by  some  very  par- 
ticular state  of  things)  think  of  desiring  any 
more  of  the  persons  present  to  add  their  su« 
perfluous  names  to  the  three  necessary  ones.f 

But,  supposing  it  really  to  happen,  that,  in 
the  number  of  persons  present,  in  addition  to 
these  three  attestors,  thirty  non-attesting  but 
equally  percipient  witnesses  were  included; 
neither  any  one  of  the  thirty,  nor  all  of  them 
pat  together,  could,  under  the  rule,  be  able 
to  obtain  credence  fbr  what  they  saw. 

Of  good,  not  a  particle  can  on  any  suppo- 
sition be  the  result  of  this  lawyer-made  rule. 
Of  the  misehievousness  of  its  tendency,  the 
enormity  is  such  as  to  baffle  calculation. 

1.  The  attesting  witnesses  being  all  gained 
by  corruption,  and  disappearing, — the  thirty, 
if  admitted,  might,  any  one  of  them',  defeat 
the  wicked  purpose.  No :  they  shall  not ;  nor 
all  of  them  put  together.  Why  not?  Lest 
the  wicked  purpose  should  be  defeated,  and 
iniquity,  the  offspring  of  lawyer-craft,  lose  its 
triumph. 

2.  The  attesting  witnesses  being  all  of  them 
dead,  remainsas  the  sole  obtainable  proof  (un- 
less the  other  direct  testimony  which  the  ease 
happens  to  have  afforded  be  called  in)  the 
circumstantial  evidence  composed  of  the  si- 
militude of  hands.  The  hand  suggests  doubt : 
shall  the  doubt  be  cleared  up  ?  Oh  no :  for 
to  involve  everything  in  doubt,  is  among  the 
objects  of  the  men  of  law. 

3.  Of  the  three  attesting  witnesses,  one  or 
more  exist ;  and,  at  one  time  or  other,  their 
testimony  may  perhaps  be  obtained  ;  but  at 
any  rate  not  without  ruinous  delay,  as  well 
as  a  most  oppressive  load  of  vexation  and 
expense.  Shall  mischief  in  this  shape  be 
avoided  ?  Oh  no :  to  accumulate  it  in  this 
shape,  is  another  of  the  objects  to  which  the 
desires  and  exertions  of  the  law  are  invari- 
ably directed. 

Whatever  be  the  number  of  attesting  wit- 
nesses required  or  recommended  for  a  contract 
in  general,  for  which  authentication  by  wit- 
nesses is  recommended, — the  number  of  such 
witnesses  required  or  recommended  for  last 
wills  in  particular  should  be  the  same.  Why  ? 
For  thik  reason  :  that  it  may  be  in  a  man*s 
power  to  make  a  will,  without  its  being  known 
to  the  attesting  witnesses  that  he  has  done  so. 

The  persecution  and  coercion  to  which,  at 
the  approach  of  death,  a  man  is  apt  to  be  ex- 
posed at  the  hands  of  those  in  whose  power 
accident  or  sinister  design  has  placed  him  in 
so  critical  a  conjuncture,  has  been  already 
brought  to  view.  In  some  instances,  their 
interest  will  prompt  them  to  engage  him  fs 
make  a  will;  in  other  cases,  to  prevent  his 
making  one.     If  the  number  of  witnesses 


t  Vide  suprth  p.  633,  note  •. 
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required  in  the  case  of  a  will  were  different 
from  the  number  required  in  the  case  of  every 
other  sort  of  contract;  and  if,  by  mmnl- 
taneous  presence,  or  view  of  the  attesting 
signature,  it  were  manifest  to  each  or  to  any 
one  of  the  witnesses  that  the  instrument  he 
was  executing  was  a  will ;  the  choice  of  the 
persons  permitted  to  approach  him  for  that 
or  any  other  purpose,  being  in  tiie  power  of 
those  in  whose  power,  in  these  moments  of 
absolute  subjection,  his  person  happened  to 
be ;  in  such  case,  his  purpose  being  thus  ren> 
dered  incapable  of  being  concealed,  theiniquity 
would  thus  be  in  possession  of  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  its  purpose. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if,  the  same  number 
serving  for  both  purposes,  a  pretence  could 
be  found  by  the  dying  man  himself,  or  by  any 
faithful  friend  or  friends  to  whom  it  might 
happen  io  be  placed  in  company  with  his  un- 
faithful  ones, — an  additional  diance  would 
thus  be  given  him  for  escape  from  such  ini- 
quitous restraint. 

That  it  would  be  no  better  than  a  chance, 
is  but  too  apparent;  because  the  spirit  of 
rapacity,  which  by  the  supposition  u  on  the 
alert,  understanding  him  to  be  desirous  of 
executing  an  instrument  of  contract,  would 
naturally  be  suspicious  of  its  being  a  will ; 
and,  on  that  supposition,  would  endeavour 
to  prevent  it. 

But  what  might  also  happen  is,  that,  at 
that  same  conjuncture,  an  instrument  or  in- 
struments of  contract  of  some  other  nature 
might  require  to  be  executed  by  the  sick  per- 
son :  contracts  which,  being  in  the  view  of 
the  supposed  intended  oppressor  beneficial  or 
necessary  to  the  interest  of  the  sick  person, 
in  respect  of  the  property  on  which  the  eye 
of  concupiscence  had  &stened  itself,  it  might, 
n  the  view  of  the  intending  oppressor,  be  for 
his  advantage  upon  the  whole  to  suffer  the 
execution  of  the  instrument,  notwithstanding 
the  risk  attending  it.  And,  in  a  case  like  this, 
no  chance,  however  small,  that  can  contribute 
to  preserve  the  helpless  against  the  machina- 
tions of  power  at  that  time  despotic,  ought 
to  be  neglected. 

The  witnesses  (supposing  two  at  least,)  — 
should  it  be  required  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
attestation,  they  be  present  to  each*  other, 
as  well  as  to  the  party  of  whose  act  of  au- 
thentication their  signature  is  understood  to 
declare  their  perception, — or  should  that  cir- 
cumstance be  passed  by  without  notice? 

By  their  being  present  to  each  other,  un- 
derstand in  the  character  of  attesting  and 
subscribing  witnesses ;  the  act  of  attestation 
and  subscription  being  performed  at  the  same 
time  by  both,  and  each  of  them  being  ap- 
prized of  the  part  borne  in  the  transaction 
by  the  other. 

Of  a  requisition  to  this  effect,  the  advan- 
tageous tendency  is  indubitable:  but  neither 


is  it  altogether  free  from  tendencies  of  «■ 
opposite  nature. 

1.  The  advantage  consists  in  the  additional 
difficulty  it  opposes  to  forgery  in  the  way  of 
fabrication.  If  the  person  to  whose  profit  the 
counterfeit  disposition  of  property  is  deu^ned 
to  operate,  be  not  capable  hin»elf  of  pen- 
ning the  instrument,  and  at  the  same  time  an- 
nexing his  signature  in  the  character  of  an 
attesting  witness, — then  (unless  the  peimer  of 
the  instrument,  making  his  own  signature  in 
the  character  of  an  attesting  witness,  is  able 
to  counterfeit  with  sufficient  skill  the  band. 
writing  of  another  person,  representing  that 
other  person  as  acting  in  thie  character  of 
another  attesting  witness,)  the  fiUiricatioD 
cannot  be  effected  or  attempted  unless  two 
persons,  acting  at  the  same  time  in  that  cfi- 
minal  and  dangerous  character,  have  been 
engaged. 

The  first  falsely  attesting  and  subscribing 
witness  being  procured  at  one  time — the  se- 
cond (it  may  happen,)  with  his  signature,  was 
procured  at  another :  the  instrument  (to  com- 
ply with  the  supposed  requisition  of  the  law) 
bearing  on  the  face  of  it  a  statement,  de- 
claring (though  fislsely)  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  attestation,  both  the  individuals,  whose 
names,  written  by  themselves,  appear  toge- 
ther in  the  character  of  names  of  attesting 
and  subscribing  witnesses,  wrote  their  re- 
spective names  at  the  same  time.  But,  by 
the  supposition,  this  asserted  simultaneity  is 
false :  the  first  was  never  seen,  perhaps,  by 
the  second.  Here,  then,  b  a  story,  wl^di, 
though  &lse,  they  will  each  of  them,  in  case 
of  counter-interrogation,  have  to  support  as 
true.  In  these  circumstances,  though  neither 
should  quarrel  ^ith  the  penner  or  with  each 
other,  the  difficulty  they  will  labour  nnder 
in  their  endeavours  to  give  credibility  to  the 
fiilse  story  under  the  scrutiny  of  cross-exami- 
nation, will  apply  to  their  imposture  soch  a 
check  as  would  not  have  applied  to  it  had  the 
requisition  of  simultaneity  been  omitted. 

2.  The  disadvantage  consists  in  the  diffi- 
culty thrown  in  the  way  of  making  a  &ir  and 
genuine  will,  in  the  case  in  whidi  the  inte- 
rest of  the  person  or  persons  in  whose  power 
the  dying  testator  is  placed  by  the  weakness 
incident  to  his  condition,  has  engaged  them 
to  use  their  endeavours  to  prevent  it.  Sup- 
pose him  to  succeed  in  engaging  the  aaaistanee 
of  one  faithful  friend — that  friend,  taking 
advantage  of  a  momentary  opportunity,  sub- 
scribes his  name,  before  there  can  be  a  cer- 
tainty of  his  engaging  another.  Some  time 
after,  accident,  or  the  industry  of  the  firrt 
faithful  friend,  sends  in  another  to  repeat  the 
office  and  complete  the  attestation:  no  other 
opportunity,  no  other  assistance,  presents  it- 
selfl  Under  these  circumstances,  had  simul- 
taneity been  rendered  necessary  on  pain  of 
nullity,  nullity  must  have  been  the  rerolt. 
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The  two  objects  being  thus  in  a  state  of 
conflict, — to  which  shall  the  legislator  give 
the  preference  ? 

Answer :  To  guard  against  the  prevention 
of  fidr  wills,  is  the  preponderant  object. 

How  important,  in  the  character  of  a  se- 
curity for  life  against  wickedness  or  careless- 
ness, the  continuance  of  the  right  and  &culty 
of  making  a  last  will  to  the  latest  moment 
is,  has  been  already  brought  to  view.  By  the 
requisition  of  tbe  formality  in  question  (if  on 
pain  of  nullity,)  the  exercise  of  this  impor- 
tant rig^t  is  rendered  more  dependent  than  it 
would  be  in  the  contrary  case,  on  the  will  of 
those  in  whose  power  the  sick  man  happens  to 
be  placed.  Being  better  pleased  with  the  dis- 
position which  (whether  by  the  general  rule 
of  law,  or  by  a  will  already  made  and  still  in 
existence)  Uiey  consider  as  having  been  made 
of  his  effects, — it  is,  in  this  state  of  things, 
more  easy  to  them,  than  in  the  opposite  state 
of  things  it  would  be,  to  prevent,  for  this 
time,  his  making  any  different  disposition  of 
his  effects ;  and  (to  make  sure  of  his  not  do- 
ing so  at  any  other  time)  to  prevent  his  con- 
tinuing any  longer  in  life. 

Against  that  species  of  iniquity  which  con- 
osts  in  giving  a  man's  property  a  disposition 
which  it  was  not  his  wish  to  make  of  it,  the 
obstacles  that  not  only  may  be,  but  in  practice 
actually  are,  opposed,  are  forcible  and  abun- 
dant: punishment,  in  most  countries  capital, 
and  everywhere  very  severe.  To  the  opposite 
species  of  iniquity,  though  in  respect  of  mis- 
dkief  differing  by  so  slight  a  shade,  no  sueh 
punishment,  scarcely  anything  in  the  name  of 
punishment,  has  anywhere  been  opposed. 

To  be  engaged  in  a  scheme  of  forgery,  is 
what  few  persons  are  competent  to,  even  if 
disposed:  to  engage  others  in  the  like  scheme, 
and  with  success,  still  fewer.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  keep  out  of  a  sick  room  those  who 
have  no  right  to  enter  it,  is  no  more  tlum  al- 
most any  man  is  competent  to,  who,  being  in 
the  room,  is  in  possession  of  it. 

Such  is  the  difficulty,  such  the  dilemma, 
where,  for  securing  observance  of  the  forma- 
lities regarded  as  conducive  to  the  prevention 
of  mal-practice  in  this  field,  pain  oif  nullity  is 
employed.  Obstruct  in  the  way  in  question 
(viz.  by  requiring  simultaneity  of  presence 
on  the  part  of  the  attesting  and  subscribing 
vritnesses)  the  procuring  of  unfiiir,  or  £Eibri- 
cation  of  spurious  wills, — you  obstruct  in  a 
still  greater  degree  the  making  of  £ur  and 
genuine  ones. 

To  the  inflexible  pain  of  nullity,  substitute 
the  natural  and  ever  proportionate  pain  of 
suspicion,  and  the  difBculty  vanishes — the  di- 
lemma has  no  place. 

§  5.  Distinction  between  regular  wills  and 
wills  of  necessity. 

Taking  into  consideration,  on  the  one  hand. 


the  danger  of  spuriousness  or  unfairness  for 
want  of  formalities  (whatsoever  may  be  the 
operations  thought  fit  to  be  prescribed  or  re- 
commended in  that  view,)  —  on  the  other 
hand,  the  possible,  and  not  altogether  im- 
probable case,  of  the  existence  of  the  need, 
coupled  with  the  desire  of  making  a  will,  at 
a  time  when  the  observance  of  these  forma- 
lities in  the  whole  or  in  part  is  impracticable, 
— a  distinction  seems  to  be  called  for,  such 
as  may  be  expressed  by  the  terms  regular  will, 
and  will  of  necessity. 

By  the  term  a  regular  will,  may  be  desig- 
nated a  will,  in  the  expression  of  which,  what- 
ever formalities  have  by  the  legislator  been 
prescribed  or  recommended,  have  been  (that 
is,  upon  the  £ace  of  the  will  appear  to  have 
been)  observed ;  and  which,  therefore,  on  the 
face  of  it,  and  setting  aside  all  extraneous 
indications,  is  pure  firom  all  suspicion. 

By  a  will  of  necessity,  may  be  designated 
any  will,  in  the  expression  of  which  these 
formalities  have  all  or  any  of  them  fidled  of 
having  been  observed:  from  which 4leficiency 
a  ground  of  suspicion  will  naturally  be  at- 
tached to  it ;  and  a  warning  will  be  given  to 
the  judge  to  inquire  and  consider,  whether 
the  observance  of  those  formalities  which 
(forasmuch  as  regularly  they  ought  to  have 
been)  naturally  in  case  of  a  fidr  and  genuine 
will  would  have  been  observed,  was  prevent- 
ed by  any  necessity. 

The  supposed  will  (fox  example)  is  not 
committed  to  wrifing,  but  orally  delivered ; 
or,  being  committed  to  writing,  is  written 
not  on  wiU  pa^er  but  ordinary  paper :  and, 
in  either  case,  m  a  handwriting  not  purport- 
ing or  appearing  to  be  that  of  the  testator ;  or 
without  signature  of  the  testator ;  or  with- 
out the  signature  of  any  attesting  witness ; 
or  with  the  signature  of  no  more  than  one 
attesting  witness. 

It  being  supposed  that  the  law  by  which 
the  observance  of  these  several  formalities 
has  been  recommended,  has  been  sufficiently 
notified,  in  the  manner  already  explamed,* — 
then  comes  the  question,  how — supposing 
the  will  to  be  a  fiur  and  genuine  one  —  how 
can  it  have  happened  that  the  formality  or 
formalities  not  observed,  foiled  of  having  been 
observed  ? 

Exaihples  of  states  of  things  in  and  by 
which  the  observance  of  formalities  may, 
without  prejudice  to  the  genuineness  or  fair- 
ness of  the  will,  have  been  prevented :  — 

L  Omission  to  be  accounted  for,  —the  will 
not  committed  to  writing,  but  addressed  to 
some  person  or  persons,  separately  or  in  pre- 
sence of  each  other,  by  word  of  mouth  : 

1.  Scene,  a  private  ship  at  sea^  The  tes- 
tator a  passenger,  or  one  of  the  crew.  The 
master,  —  able  of  course  to  write,  but  the 

■  Chap.  IIL  §  2. 
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t  iAtator  and  he  not  upon  tefme  of  amity,  — 
is  engaged  by  interest  to  oppose  the  making 
of  the  will  now  in  question.  This  interest 
may  arise  out  of  the  disposition  made  by  the 
law  in  case  of  intestacy ;  or  out  of  a  will  al- 
ready made,  and  now  proposed  to  be  revoked 
or  altered. 

2.  Scene,  an  uninhabited  or  thinly  inha- 
bited country,  such  as  the  wilds  of  America; 
or  a  country  inhabited  by  a  people  alien  in 
language  and  manners  to  the  testator;  for 
example,  a  place  such  as  Asiatic  Turkey,  or 
Arabia :  the  testator  an  European  traveller, 
without  any  European  servant,  master,  or 
other  companion,  able,  and  at  the  same  time 
willing,  to  render  the  service  of  penmanship. 

3.  Scene,  a  prison,  or  other  place  of  con- 
finement, domestic  or  foreign,  lawful  or  un- 
lawful ;  a  mad-house,  or  other  secluded  spot, 
into  which  the  testator  has  been  conveyed 
by  fraud  or  force,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing his  making  a  will,  which  he  was  supposed 
to  have  it  in  contemplation  to  make. 

II.  Omission  to  be  accounted  for,  —  non- 
use  of  will  paper :  — The  will  made  in  a  place 
(such  as  a  foreign  country)  where  no  will 
paper  was  to  be  had. 

III.  Omission  to  be  accounted  for, — non- 
employment  of  a  notary : — No  notary  at  hand, 
or  none  obtainable  within  the  time :  —  the 
testator  not  able  to  purchase  the  assistance 
of  such  a  person :  — the  only  persons  of  that 
description  within  reach,  in  a  state  of  enmity 
with  the  testator,  or  on  some  other  account 
(such  as  connexion  with  a  party  meant  to 
be  disserved  by  the  will)  regarded  as  incom- 
petent:— Or,  the  dispositions  in  the  will  too 
simple  to  present  a  demand  for  professional 
assistance. 

IV.  Omissions  to  be  accounted  for, — body 
of  the  will  not  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
testator ;  onomastic  authentication  not  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  testator: — The  testator 
a  person  rendered  (by  want  of  skill,  or  by 
infirmity)  unable  to  write.* 

Of  the  formalities  brought  to  view,  the 
observance  will,  in  the  case  of  a  regular  will, 
be  at  any  rate,  at  the  hands  of  the  legislator, 
the  subject  of  recommendation.  In  what  in- 
stances (if  in  any)  the  several  recommenda- 
tions should,  by  pain  of  nullity,  be  converted 
into  re^tfutttoju— indispensable  requisitions 
• — will  depend,  partly  on  the  state  of  society 
in  the  country  m  question  (for  example,  in 
respect  of  obtaining  at  a  short  warning  the 
requisite  assistances ;)  partly  on  the  provi- 
sion made  for  notification  (viz.  of  the  requisi- 
tion thus  proposed  to  be  made  obligatory.) 


*  If  no  symbolic  attestation  be  visible  on  the 
face  of  the  will,  and  this  (in  case  of  inability  to 
write)  be  among  the  fbimalities  required;  in  this 
case  toe  omiisioa  cannot  be  accounted  tat  with- 
out  calling  in  the  supposition  of  ignorance  with 
regard  to  the  recommendation  of  the  formalities. 


Supposing,  in  the  case  of  a  regular  will, 
the  recommendations  thus  converted  into  re- 
quisitions, — then  will  come  for  oonndeiation 
'^e  question,  whether  to  extend  the  reqviai- 
tion  to  the  cases  above  indicated  as  capaUe 
of  presenting  a  demand  tor  the  allowance  of 
a  will  of  necessity.  If  here,  too,  it  be  thought 
fit  that  the  reoommeiidirtioDs  be  rendered 
peremptory,  on  that  supposition  the  distinc- 
tion is  of  no  use.  If —  in  the  case  of  the  rs- 
ffular  will  the  recommendations  being  ren- 
dered peremptory — in  Ae  case  of  the  will 
of  necessity  they  be  left  on  the  Ibotiiig  of  re> 
commendations, — the  use  of  the  distinctian  is 
apparent.  But  even  supposing  them  in  both 
instances  left  upon  the  footing  of  i 


dations,  the  distinction  will  not  be  without 
its  use :  for  if,  in  circumstances  wfaidi  preseitt 
no  demand  for  the  allowance  of  the  will  of 
necessity,  the  formalities  remain  any  of  then 
unobserved,  sudi  non-observance  wiD,  in  the 
character  of  an  article  of  circumstantia]  evi- 
dence  tending  to  probabilize  spuriousness  or 
unfairness,  operate  with  much  stronger  force 
than  in  the  contrary  case. 

§  6.  Aberrations  of  English  law  in  regcrd  to 
the  authentication  of  wills — Examinmtiom, 
of  the  Statute  ofFreutds,  in  so  far  as  rr- 
lates  to  wills. 


If  the  above  principles  are  right,  the  c 
pursued  in  relation  to  this  subject  by  the 
English  law  must  be  allowed  to  be  improper 
and  inconsistent  in  a  very  extraordinary  de» 
gree. 

In  the  case  of  deeds  inter  trivos — a  case 
in  which  the  nature  of  the  transactioo  aduuts 
not  only  of  the  employing  writing,  but  of  the 
calling  in  the  assistance  of  attesting  wit- 
nesses,— writing  is  indeed  rendered  obliga- 
tory, but  the  assistance  of  attesting  witnesses 
is  not  rendered  obligatory. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  vrills — 
a  case  in  whidi  it  must  not  unfrequently 
happen,  not  only  that  the  means  of  giving  to 
the  disposition  in  question  the  written  form, 
but  also  the  probability  of  obtaining  the  as- 
sistance of  attesting  witnesses,  may  be  want- 
ing, —  in  one  case,  and  that  a  case  which  is 
looked  upon  as  the  case  of  principal  import- 
ance, not  only  a  written  form  for  the  tes- 
tamentary discourse,  but  the  assistance  of 
attesting  witnesses,  and  that  to  the  number 
of  three,  is  inexorably  required — required  oa 
pain  of  nullity. 

In  the  case  of  last  wills,  a  set  of  formali- 
ties are  prescribed,  and  of  course  on  pain  of 
nullity,  by  a  statute  commonly  and  not  inap- 
positely  termed  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (29 
C.  IL  c8.)t 

So  far  as  this  species  of  contract  is  coo- 


t  By  the  act  7  W.  IV.  &  1  Vict.  c.  26,  no- 
ticed above,  p.  533,  the  29  C.  IL  c.  3,  so  far  as  it 
has  reference  to  wlUs,  is  repealed.— £d 
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cernedy  three  points  in  relation  to  thb  statute 
are  beyond  dispute :  the  misdiievousness  of 
It — ^the  uselessness  of  it — and  the  corruption 
in  which  it  was  begotten,  and  has  been  pre- 
served. 

The  mischievousness  of  it  is  legible  in 
glaring  colours,  in  the  multitude  of  £ur  and 
genuine  wills  of  which  it  has  been  destruc- 
tive, and  the  enormous  mass  of  litigation  and 
lawyers'  profit  of  which  it  has  been  the  fruit- 
ful parent. 

The  uselessness  of  it  has  been  displayed 
by  a  course  of  experiment  that  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  All 
tUs  time,  one  half  the  property  of  the  king- 
dom, by  much  the  larger  half,*  has  been  left 
without  any  such  security;  and  no  incon- 
venience for  the  want  of  it  has  ever  been  so 
much  as  suspected. 

The  corruption  is  manifested  (if  it  be  pos- 
sible for  corruption  when  enveloped  in  long 
robes  to  be  made  manifest)  by  the  enormity 
of  the  profit  to  lawyers,  coupled  with  the 
enormity  of  the  misery  to  non-lawyers,  of 
which  it  has  been  the  efficient  cause. 

Is  it  in  the  nature  of  it  to  defeat  more  £ur 
and  genuine  wills,  than  it  prevents  or  exposes 
unfair  or  spurious  ones?  Then  why  apply  it 
to  property  in  any  shape? 

Is  it  in  the  nature  of  it  to  prevent  or  ex- 
pose more  un&ir  or  spurious  wills,  'than  it 
defeats  fair  and  genuine  ones?  Then  why 
refuse  the  benefit  of  it  to  property  in  the 
shape  to  whidi  it  is  not  applied  ?t 


*  See  the  estimates  which  by  different  writers 
have  of  Imte  years,  on  the  occasion  of  the  pro- 
perty  taxes,  been  made,  of  the  value  of  the  masses 
of  property  in  different  shapes :  taking  into  ac- 
count this  circumstance,  viz.  the  large  proportion 
of  immoveable  property,  which,  in  the  sum  of 
what  is  called  real  property,  stands  exempted 
(viz.  by  marriage  and  other  settlement  J  nom 
me  oporation  of  latt  wills. 
,  '\  To  a  man  whose  reason  is  in  his  own  keeping. 
It  IS  scarce  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  demand 
for  formalities  cannot  be  varied  by  the  considera- 
tioQ  of  the  shape  in  whidi  the  property  happens 
to  be  invested:  whether,  for  example,  it  consists 
principally  of  immoveableproperty,  lands,  leases, 
and  so  forth:  or  principally  of  moveable  property, 
such  as  stock  in  trade;  or  of  propertv  called  in- 
corporeal, such  as  an  annuity,  which  is  neither 
immoveable  nor  moveable,  but  something  be- 
tween both.  Still  less,  whether,  having  an  fan- 
nioreable  mass  fbr  its  subject-matter,  the  interest 
he  has  in  it.  being  the  same  in  substance,  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  the  law  by  one  form 
of  words  or  another.  And,  moreover,  that,  if 
VowtT  be  given  to  a  man  to  dispose  in  this  way 
of  a  portion  of  his  property  without  the  regulwr 
formalities,  that  portion  should  be,  notanxed 
and  absolute  one,  out  a  relative  one,  proportioned 
*s  near  as  may  be  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
parties. 

Under  the  provision  made  on  thii  subject  by 
toe  bw  of  England,  everything,  however,  turns 
upon  these  irrelevant  points.  For  the  share  be- 
longing to  one  of  ten  children  in  a  quarter  of  an 


From  the  non-observance  of  the  formalities 
in  question,  prescribed  as  by  it  they  stand  pre- 
scribed, can  any  rational  conclusion  be  formed 
in  relation  to  the  fiiimess  or  unfairness,  the 
genuineness  or  spuriousness,  of  a  iast  will? 
then  is  the  same  last  will  fair  and  unfair, 
genuine  and  spurious. 

Let  the  testator  leave  property  to  the  value 
of  £20,000— whereof  £10,000in  one  of  the 
two  shapes,  £10,000  in  the  other.  The  same 
last  will,  authenticated  by  one  and  the  same 
act  or  acts  of  authentication,  is  fair  and  ge- 
nuine vrith  respect  to  the  one  sum,  unfiur  or 
spurious  with  regard  to  the  other. 

Oh  I  but  immoveables,  being  a  species  of 
property  of  more  importance,  require  better 
protection  than  moveables :  a  sophism  from 
the  crude  conceptions  of  feudal  times,  care- 
fully preserved,  like  so  many  others  from  the 
same  stock,  by  the  cunning  hand  of  lawyer- 
craft.  Ten  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  land, 
how  much  more  is  it  worth  than  ten  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  money? 

But  even  that  sophism,  shallow  as  it  is, 
has  no  place  here.  For  the  self-same  piece 
of  Umd,  the  £10,000  worth  of  land,  accord- 
ing  as  the  lawyer  has  scribbled  one  sort  of 
jargon  or  another  on  the  occasion  of  it,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  formalities,  or  stand  ex- 
empt from  them :  and  vice  vertd,  money,  the 
£10,000  worth  of  money,  by  the  effect  of 
another  jargon,  may  have  been  subjected  to 
the  same  rules  as  land. 

The  difference  between  what  is  called  real 
and  what  is  called  personal  property,  turns 
frequently  upon  a  word,  or  a  phrase.  Let  the 
words  be,  I  give  to  A.  my  house  in  D.  for 
ninety-nine  years,  if  he  shall  so  long  live : — 
these  words,  in  the  testator's  own  writing, 


acre  of  unproductive  sround,  nothing  less  will 
serve  than  writing,  wim  three  witnesses:  for  the 
rents  receivable  for  the  space  of  ninety-nine  years 
for  a  street  of  a  hundred  houses,  a  will  without 
any  witness,  so  it  be  in  the  hana  of  the  testator, 
or  even  a  will  said  to  be  delivered  vivd  voce,  so 
there  be  a  certain  number  of  wimesses  to  it,  and 
so  forth,  will  in  this  case  serve.  So  likewise  if 
the  property  be  in  a  moveable  shape — floating  for 
example,  or  capable  of  being  floated ;  roUing,  or 
capable  of  being  roUed — no  matter  to  the  amount 
of  how  many  millions.  Address  yourself  to  a 
lawyer,  and  ask  him  for  die  reason  of  these  dis- 
tinctions,— he  begins  teUing  you  a  tale  of  other 
times,  the  only  sort  of  reason  he  ever  heard  of, 
or  ever  wished  to  hear  of.  If  there  ever  was  or 
might  have  been  a  time  to  which  the  provision 
might  have  been  well  suited,  no  matter  how  ill 
suited  to  the  time  in  which  we  live:  if  there  ever 
was  a  sort  of  people  to  whom  it  might  have  been 
benefldal,  no  matter  how  inconvenient  to  our- 
selves. 

Ask  him  what  proportion  of  a  dying  man's 
propertjr  should  be  exempted  from  formalities  ? 
Proportion  is  theorv,  a  sort  of  a  thins  he  never 
desires  to  hear  of:  out  what  is  better,  ne  can  tell 
you  the  proper  sum  to  a  farthing;— exactly  thirty 
pounds. 
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are  sufficient — no  witness  is  necessary.  Let 
the  words  be,  I  give  to  A.  my  house  in  B. 
for  his  life  : — witnesses  no  fewer  than  three 
are  necessary.  In  the  same  page,  with  his 
own  hand,  let  a  man  give  to  A.  one  of  his 
houses  in  the  one  way,  and  to  B.  the  next 
house  in  the  other  way, — ^then  is  this  will  of 
his  half  genuine,  half  spurious :  it  is  his  will 
for  the  one  purpose,  it  is  not  his  will  for  the 
other. 

Where  is  the  absurdity  which  the  lawyer 
will  not  utter  ?-^  where,  is  the  mischief  to 
which,  so  long  as  it  can  be  done  with  profit 
and  with  safety,  he  will  not  continue  to  lend 
his  hand? — where  is  the  absurdity,  which, 
so  it  come  from  the  mouth  of  the  lawyer, 
the  non-lawyer  will  not  worship  ? — where  is 
the  oppression  under  which,  so  long  as  he 
sees  the  hand  of  the  lawyer  having  a  part  in 
the  production  of  it,  he  will  not  submit  with 
patience? 

Whichever  of  the  two  systems  of  policy 
above  spoken  of— the  strict  or  the  lax  system 
— be  the  most  reasonable  one,  it  makes  no 
difference  with  regard  to  the  vrisdom  of  this 
law.  Mischievous  by  the  whole  extent  of  it, 
or  else  too  scanty  by  a  space  greater  than  the 
whole  extent  of  it :  sudi  is  de  altemiitive. 

Who  the  authors  were — what  their  views 
and  intentions,  are  points  that  make  no  sort 
of  difference.  vA  consideration  somewhat 
more  material,  is  the  poisonous  influence  of 
it  upon  the  public  morals.  By  what  it  neglects 
to  do,  it  leaves  the  door  open  to  wills  in  mul- 
titudes, which,  though  unprovided  with  the 
prescribed  formalities,  everybody  sees  to  be 
^r  and  genuine;  and  which,  as  such  (the 
formalities  not  extending  to  them)  are  per- 
mitted to  take  effect.  By  what  it  does,  it 
shuts  the  door  against  other  wills,  the  fidmess 
of  which  is  equally  indisputable ;  but  which, 
notwithstanding  that  acknowledged  £umess 
(the  formalities  not  being  observed)  it  crushes 
without  mercy.  But,  so  many  wills,  not  frau- 
dulent or  spurious  upon  the  face  of  them,  as 
it  invalidates,  so  many  acts  of  palpable  and 
notorious  injustice  does  it  invite  ahd  encou- 
rage men  to  commit.  In  the  author  of  this 
law,  supposing  him  a  lawyer  (and  who  but  a 
lawyer  could  be  the  author  of  such  a  law?) 
an  eye  unstained  by  professional  prejudices 
may  behold  as  clearly  as  in  the  author  of  any 
sort  of  other  corrupt  or  corruptive  law,  the 
legislator  of  whom  the  poet  speaks,  when  he 
says,  leges  fixit  pretio  atque  refixit.  In  his  ca- 
pacity of  legislator,  he  invites  men  to  possess 
themselves  of  property  which  they  are  con- 
scious was  not  Intended  for  them  by  the  lawful 
owner:  he  invites  them  to  enrich  themselves 
by  notorious  injustice,  that  he  or  his  brethren 
may  come  in  for  their  portion  of  the  spoil. 

Had  the  inconsistency  been  avoided — had 
the  requisition  of  the  formalities  been  ex- 
tended to  property  in  every  shape,  -^the  real 


temptation  to  injustice  would  have  bera  b 
great,  but  the  contempt  shown  for  ^e  known 
laws  of  justice  would  not  have  been  so  open 
and  scandalous.  The  legislator  might  tks 
have  been  understood  to  say, — Whererer 
these  necessary  formalities  are  not  obwrred, 
my  opinion  is  that  the  will  is  either  fianda- 
lent  or  spurious.  The  party  interested  (what- 
ever might  have  been  his  real  opinioD)iDigltt 
with  some  degree  of  plaosibility  at  least,  have 
been  allowed  to  say, — Such  bi»ng  the  opinioB 
of  the  legislator,  a  person  of  cdnrnmowte 
wisdom  and  untempted  probity,  can  anyhodj, 
consistently  with  reason  and  candour,  pro- 
fess to  disbelieve  me  when  I  declare  titit  his 
opinion  is  also  mine?  With  this  plea  m  hit 
mouth,  sincere  or  insincere,  a  man  at  uy 
rate  could  not  be  publicly  convicted  of  in- 
sincerity and  injustice.  But  when,  to  jintifjr 
the  law  in  point  of  prudence  and  codidoo 
sense,  the  same  will,  made  by  the  telf-aae 
person  under  the  self-same  drcumstaoen, 
must  be  pronounced  fiur  and  fraudulent,  ge- 
nuine and  spurious  — genuine  as  to  property 
in  one  shape,  spurious  as  to  projperty  in  an- 
other shape — when  the  same  thing  moit  be 
pronounced,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  to 
be  and  not  to  be,— all  pretence  of  honeity 
must  be  at  end.  What  everybody  mast  lee, 
is,  that  by  no  man,  either  in  or  out  of  hii 
senses, 'was  any  such  opinion  ever  really  a- 
tertained. 

No  man  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  besotted 
enough  to  say,  either  that  a  will  of  land  to 
a  given  amount  is  in  itself  more  apt  to  be  aa- 
fisur  than  a  will  of  goods  totiie  same  amomrt, 
—or  that,  in  the  case  of  the  will  of  land,  the 
preventive  efficacy  of  a  given  set  of  foraa- 
lities  as  against  unfifiimess,  will  be  grestw 
than  in.  the  case  of  a  will  of  goods  to  the 
same  amount. 

Whence,  then,  came  the  distinction?  En- 
dently  from  the  narrow  views  and  ielii« 
prejudices  of  two  different  sets  of  ^^]^ 
The  common  lawyers  had  possession  of  the 
cognizance  of  wills,  so  fiar  as  «>"^™^^!"®j 
meaning  always  rfor  such  is  the  absurd  tfd 
for  ever  inexplicable  and  inconceiraWe  d* 
tinction)  where  the  quantity  and  Vf^^JJ^ 
interest  denominated  the  estate  BreaieiUn, 
The  civilians— a  tolerated  remnant  ofi 
foreign  breed  of  lawyers,  the  eccle«i««ticai 
Romanists,- had  possession  of  the  cofBi- 
zance  of  the  same  instrument,  so  fcr  as  ew- 
cerned  every  other  species  <>^P^®P*"[7*J. 
the  adjustment  of  the  business  under  w 
new  invented  rule  of  evidence,  eadi,  ^ 
serving  his  own  share  in  the  diviaon  ™  j^*^' 
was  to  retain  the  privilege  of  fi^-^^ 
own  prejudices.  The  same  feet  which  w 
to  become  false  in  Westminster  Hall,  ww^ 
contmue  true  in  Doctors'  Commons,  i 
same  will,  the  same  sentence,  written  by 
self-same  hand,  attested  by  the  self  sitae  p^^ 
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of  witnesses,  was  to  be  spurious  or  genuine, 
according  as  a  man  with  fur  upon  his  gown, 
or  a  man  in  a  gown  without  fur,  were  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  it.  So  monstrous  were  the 
absurdities  which  the  penners  of  the  Statute 
of  Frauds,  having  been  fed  with  in  their  re- 
spective schools,  scrupled  not  to  cram  down 
the  throats  of  their  fellow-subjects  by  the 
power  of  the  sceptre. 

Where,  amidst  all  these  lawyers,  guides  blind 
and  mercenary,  was  the  legislator?  —  where 
was  the  man  who,  regardless  of  professional 
prejudices,  possessed  probity  and  intelligence 
to  look  to  the  security  of  property  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  people?  Alas!  nowhere. 
Neither  in  those  days,  nor  down  to  the  pre- 
sent, has  any  such  character  ever  appeared. 
The  true  shepherd  of  the  people  is  a  com- 
forter not  yet  bom.  Look  to  his  place, — you 
find  in  it  none  but  hirelings. 

Under  the  English,  as  under  other  sys- 
tems, on  the  subject  of  wills  and  other  con- 
tracts, as  on  so  large  a  portion  besides  of  the 
field  of  law,  the  rule  of  action,  such  as  it  is, 
has  had  for  its  authors,  not  legislators,  but 
judges.  In  the  making  of  it,  the  interest  the 
promotion  of  which  has  been  all  along  aimed 
at —  to  which  it  has  all  along  been  maide  sub- 
flervient,  has  been,  not  the  interest  of  the 
community  at  large,  but  the  private  interest 
of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  made :  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  this  private  interest  there  is 
no  degree  of  vexation  and  misery,  which,  on 
this  part  of  the  field  as  on  every  other,  tbey 
have  not  been  ready  and  satisfied  to  pro- 
duce. 

If  it  were  possible  that  a  state  of  things  so 
manifest  and  undeniable  could  be  matter  of 
doubt  to  any  one  who  has  courage  to  look  it 
in  the  fiice,  this  one  example  should  suffice 
for  the  removal  of  the  doubt. 

Right  and  wrong,  wisdom  and  folly,  feli- 
city and  misery,  must  all  be  the  same  thing, 
ere  the  conduct  of  the  English  legislator, 
under  the  guidance  of  English  judges,  on 
this  part  of  the  field  of  law,  can  find  so  much 
as  an  excuse. 

Hold  up  to  the  view  of  the  man  of  law 
any  one  of  these  abuses, — if  not  so  much 
ss  the  shadow  of  a  pretence  can  be  found  for 
the  justification  of  it,  he  solemnizes  his  tone, 
he  knits  bis  brow,  and  beholds  in  the  air  a 
host  of  difficulties.  But  these  difficulties,— 
what  are  they  ?  None  but  of  his  own  making : 
the  only  difficulties  he  can  find  to  plead,  are 
the  difficulties  which  he  makes. 

The  course  that  presented  itself  as  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose  has  been  brought  to 
view  above :  were  it  ever  so  well  adapted, 
the  putting  it  in  practice  would  not  be  alto- 
gether exempt  from  difficulties.  But  a  course 
by  which  a  great  part  of  the  abuse  would  "b^ 
removed,  would  not  be  attended  with  any  the 
*<Qalle8t  difficulty.  Do  away  at  one  stroke 
Vol.  VL 


the  distinction  between  a  will  of  realty  and  a 
will  of  personalty:  whatsoever  formalities 
suffice  for  a  will  of  personalty,  let  them  suf- 
fice for  a  will  of  realty:  repeal  pro  tanto  the 
Statute  of  Frauds. 

The  real  difficulties  lie  in  removing  the  film 
of  prejudice  from  the  eyes  of  non-lawyers — in 
giving  them  the  courage  to  look  their  own 
interest  in  the  face. 

As  to  the  man  of  kw,  to  cause  him  to  lend 
a  willing  hand  to  the  removal  of  imperfection 
or  abuse  in  this  shape  or  any  other,  is  matter, 
not  of  difficulty,  but  of  moral  impossibility. 
Call  upon  a  body  of  men,  and  such  a  body, 
to  sacrifice  each  of  them  his  own  most  im- 
portant interest  to  the  public  interest!  —  as 
well  might  you  call  upon  each  and  every  one 
of  them  to  jump  down  his  own  throat. 

Word-of-mouth  wills  are,  in  certain  cases, 
allowed  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  In  the 
description  of  these  cases,  the  penman  had 
evidently  the  case  of  neceuUy  in  view.  But 
in  the  description,  or  ratiier  the  exemplifica- 
tion, which  he  gives  of  that  case,  he  is  far 
indeed  from  covering  it  with  exactness.  The 
case  of  last  sickness,  and  that  too  disfigured 
by  obscure  and  indistinct  modifications,  is 
the  case  he  employs  for  that  purpose.  But 
the  case  of  last  sickness  is  hr  indeed  from 
being  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  goes 
beyond  the  mark:  it  falls  short  of  it.  There 
may  be  sickness — sickness  terminating  in 
death,  and  yet  no  necessity:  no  impediment 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  forinaUties  in  their 
utmost  latitude.  There  may  be  necessity 
without  sickness.  A  man  in  health  is  about 
to  embark  in  a  perilous  adventure — no  will 
made,  and  the  means  of  making  a  regular 
will  not  at  hand:  to  embark  in  an  open 
boat  on  a  high  sea:  to  attack  a  robber:  to 
plunge  into  a  torrent  to  save  a  person  from 
drowning:  to  plunge  into  a  deep  well  to  save 
a  person  firom  sufifocation. 

Among  the  provisions  made  by  the  Statute 
of  Frauds,  under  the  notion  of  preventiujg; 
spurious  or  incorrect  last  wills,  when  deli- 
vered, or  supposed  to  have  been  delivered,  by 
word  of  mouth,  one  (sect.  20)  is  in  these 
words :  —  "  After  six  months  passed  after 
the  speaking  of  the  pretended  "  (mstead  of 
saying  supposed)  "  testamentary  words,  no 
testimony  shall  be  received  to  prove  a^y  will 
nuncupative"  (meaning  by  word  of  mouth,) 
"  except  the  said  testimony,  or  the  substance 
thereof,  were  committed  to  writing  within  six 
days  after  the  making  of  the  said  will." 

No  person  being  here  specially  designated 
as  the  person,  or  as  a  person,  by  whom  it  is 
required  that  the  recordation  or  supposed 
recordation  shall  have  been  made,  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  it  may  have  been  made  in 
any  manner,  and  by  any  person,  so  that  it 
have  been  made  within  the  time.  But  of  this 
latitude  another  consequence  is,  that,  sup- 
JU  m 
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Boang  such  reoordaiaon  to  bave  bera  made 
by  any  one  person,  and  (as  is  natural  enoof^) 
by  bim  alone,  the  validity  of  tbe  will  remains 
thereby  in  bis  power ;  and  be  may  either, 
under  tbe  influence  of  ill-will,  suppress  the 
testament  altogether,  or,  under  tbe  influence 
of  rapacity,  sell  his  testimony  or  the  sup- 
pression of  his  texdmonj  (and  all  this  witiiout 
exposing  himself  to  pumsbment  as  for  per- 
jury) to  whichsoever  of  the  parties  interested 
will  give  him  tbe  best  price. 

As  to  tbe  impropriety  of  firustrating  the 
known  will  of  the  testator,  and  the  honest 
expectations  of  any  number  of  persons,  for 
want  of  compliance  with  a  requisition  which 
nothing  is  done  to  make  them  acquainted 
with,  and  which  there  is  an  abundantly  pre- 
ponderant probability  that  they  have  not  been 
acquainted  with  in  time,  —  it  beUrngs  not  to 
the  present  purpose. 

What  does  belong  to  tbe  present  purpose 
is,  that,  —  if,  instead  of  a  requisition  on  pain 
of  nullity,  a  recommendation  were  given  on 
pain  of  suspicion,  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
a  notary  honorary,  or  even  professional,*  in 
the  manner  above  proposed, — the  two  anta- 
gonizing objects — prevention  of  spurious  and 
nnfiiir  wills,  prevention  of  the  frustration  of 
such  as  are  genuine  and  fair — would  be  much 
better  secured  and  provided  for  than  under 
that  absurd  or  treacherous  statute. 

The  matter  being  thus  not  only  committed 
to  writing,  but  lodged  in  safe  custody,  ^e  door 
would  therefore  be  effectually  shut  against 
the  corrupt  practice  above  indicated.  Thus 
far  against  suppression  of  genuine  wills :  and 
moreover,  against  unfidr  ^nUs — against  wills 
rendered  unfiiir,  for  example,  by  undue  coer- 
cion, or  by  mental  infirmity,  —  there  would 
always  be  a  chance,  more  or  less  consider- 
able, of  the  clearing  up  doubts,  one  way  or 
other,  or  at  least  of  the  preservation  of  other- 
wise perishable  evidence,  by  such  interroga- 
tories as  it  might  happen  to  the  notary  to 
collect  answers  to,  in  pursuance  of  the  m- 
BtrucHotiM  provided  by  the  law. 

In  the  same  statute,  on  the  same  subject 
of  oral  wills,  are  regulations  in  abundance, 
professing  to  have  for  their  object  tbe  frus- 
tration of  spurious  wills  of  that  description, 
but  having  for  their  effect,  probably  to  a 
greater  extent,  the  frustration  of  £ur  and 
genuine  ones,  and  for  their  object  (as  usual) 
mcrease  of  uncertainty,  and  of  litigation,  wi^ 
the  sweet  attendants  for  the  sake  of  which 
it  is  promoted. 

Three  witnesses,  at  the  least,  required  not 
only  to  have  been  present  at  tiie  writing  of 
the  will,  but  tbe  same  three  witnesses  re- 
quired to  concur  in  proving  it  by  their  oaths : 
whatever  be  the  distance  of  time  to  which  it 
may  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  dishonest 

•SeeCbap.IV.  §S&4. 


person  whose  endeavour  it  is  to  frustrate  a 
fair  and  genuine  wiD,  to  delajr  the  posBbOky 
of  proving  it.  Keep  on  foemg  us  till  oae 
c£  the  witnesses  is  dead,  and  the  proper^  ia 
yours.* 


*  If  theobgectof  theaudiorofdHss 
been  to  create  oonfusiiin,  be  could  aeaicclv  ban 
pitdied  upon  any  more  eflectoal  meana  nmm  be 
has  done.  He  foresees  notbinc:  he  sees  noAam^ 
but  tbioogb  a  cloud.  In  §  19,  fai  yaklng  of  « 
word-of-mouth  win,  be  be^  with  me  lasflmi 
there  has  been  no  written  will  aheady  in  eziss- 
eooe:  and  on  that  occasion  be  deacribed  tbe  csb* 
ditioos  on  which  he  will  aDow  it  m  stand  goods 
the  subject-matter  being  property  in  aey  dupe 
but  real  In  §  23  he  takes  up  tbe  oraostte  case, 
that  of  tbe  existence  of  a  wrttten  wifl.  In  this 
ease,  shall  a  word-of-moutb  will  be  good,  oraof 
That,  says  be,  depends  upon  the  cbciinisMcsfc 
Ask  him  what  those  cfacamstaneesaM, — the  fiat 
and  principal  one  is,  that  it  shall  not  be  a  wwd. 
of-moutb  will,  but  a  will  in  writingt  it  nnai  be 
^*  hi  the  life  of  the  testator  committed  to  writDg^ 
and  aAer  the  writing  thereof  read  unto  the  tes- 
tator, Mid  allowed  by  bim,  and  proved  to  be  se 
done  by  three  witnesses  at  ^b»  least**  AlkMod 
by  him!  But  bow?  faiwhatmaBoer?  iBtbeaBBse 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  land,  eg  tnnwmfnis.Jkcf 
in  the  shape  <tf  real  property,  as  under  Sjl  JtC? 
or  in  any  and  what  diflerent  manner?  Betwe« 
the  wofoing  of  tbe  two  daoses  of  tbe  act — woeds 
employed  to  make  provision  for  tbe  same  case-, 
there  is  not  tbe  smallest  connexion  or  analogy. 
That  they  should  bave  been  the  work  of  ^  same 
band,  however  unskilfbl,  is  motaU^  jmw—'hlfx 
they  must  bave  been  the  work  of  two  aiflEereBC. 
though  alike  careless  and  dioushtlesB.  handsi  If 
bi  the  one  case  it  be  required  (as  fai  |6)diatdie 
will  expressed  in  writing  be  snbaciibed  by  tiie 
three  witnesses,  why  not  require,  in  §  2SL  tiie 
same  proof  of  privi^  in  tbe  other  caae?  If  tbe 
provision  requiring  the  wiU  to  be  read  over  lo 
the  testator  in  tiie  case  of  the  non-ieal  catatt  be  a 
necessary  precaution,  why  not  extend  the  benefit 
of  it  to  real  estates  ?  why,  in  the  case  of  tbe 
real  estate  (6  5,)  insist  unm  three  witnesses  to 
attest  the  wuf,  without  saying  bow  many  of  (hem 
there  shall  be  to  prove  it;  and  at  tbe  same  time, 
in  the  case  of  tbe  non-rcal  estate,  insist  opoa 
three  witnesses  to  prove  the  will  (I. «.  in  oas  ef 
contestation,  to  depose  to  the  hinem  of  it)  wtib- 
ont  saying  whether  there  shall  be  any,  and  how 
many,  to  attest  it? 

A  net  which  seems  to  bave  been  a  secret  to 
tbe  penner  of  this  clause,  but  which  one  mwr 
venture  to  assert  without  hesitation,  is,  that  aO 


men  are  mortaL  Qusre,  what  is  the  number  ef 
attesting  witnesses  that  a  man  must  pcocnre  (sad 
that  at  a  ptncb,  in  drcumstanoes  in  which  a  re- 
gulariy  written  wiD  cannot  be  made,)  in  order  to 
make  sure  that,  at  any  given  distance  of  tiaie, 
three  of  diem  sball  be  anve  to  prove  the  wiD  in 
the  chuacter  of  deposing  witnesses?  Tdenaow- 
rate  the  things  necessary  to  be  known,  which  oar 
l^lator  did  not  know,  would  be  an  endkai  tadc 
One  of  them  is,  the  difference  between  an  at- 
testing wimess  and  a  deposing  witness^betvccn 
writii^f,  at  the  time  when  an  instrument  is  la- 
tfaenticated.  and  speaking,  at  another  time,  vImi 
jbat  ssme  instrument  has  become  die  aubjesU 
matter  of  dispute  in  a  suit  at  law. 
Through  such  a  thicket  of  < 
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In  cases  of  all  sorts  without  distinction, 
the  Daischie&  resulting  from  exclusion  of  tes- 
timony, and  in  particular  from  exclusion  on 


shall  be  the  course  ?  Shall  £edr  wills  be  overturned 
hy  wholesale  ? — or,  to  prevent  such  subversion, 
shall  the  acts  of  the  legislative  power  be  over- 
turned by  the  judicial,  on  the  pietence  of  inter- 
pretation ?  I  know  not :  but,  what  everybody 
knows  is,  that,  in  the  century  and  a  half  that  has 
lapsed,  the  legislator  is  not  to  be  found  to  whom 
it  has  appeared  worth  while  to  pass  an  act  for  re- 
conciling on  this  ground  the  interests  of  consti- 
tutional obedience  with  the  dictates  of  oonunon 
sense  and  justice. 

More  caprice,  more  incongruity,  more  per. 
idexity,  the  consec^uence.  Rdative  to  wiUs  of 
penonal  estate,  this  statute  found  the  rules  of 
evidence  determined  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
Sovemed  by  the  Roman  law.  Under  that  law,  a 
vrin  in  the  nand  writing  of  the  testator  is  a  good 
will,  even  without  anv  attesting  witnesses.  Under 
the  same  law,  the  will,  though  not  written  by  the 
testator,  yet,  if  (to  use  the  words  of  the  statute) 
^*  read  unto  the  testator  and  allowed  by  him,**  or 
indeed  if  allowed  by  him,  whether  read  to  him  or 
no,  would  then  have  been,  as  it  still  is,  good; 
suoi  allowance  being  proved  by  two  witnesses. 
The  testimony  of  two  wimesses,  therefore,  being 
sufficient  to  inove  the  making  of  a  wiU,  having 
pgoperty  in  this  shape  for  its  subject-matter,  why 
should  not  the  same  quantity  of  testimony  be  sur- 
lident  to  prove  the  annulling  or  altering  of  it? 
Or  if,  in  the  case  of  prcmertv  m  this  shape,  three 
are  so  necessary  to  render  the  annulment  or  al- 
teration of  a  will  a  probable  event,  why  should 
that  same  number  be  less  necessary,  even  in  the 
eaae  of  property  in  this  same  neglected  shape,  to 
move  the  maktng  of  a  will  in  the  first  instance? 
But  this  would  have  put  property  penonal  upon 
die  same  footing  in  this  reqpect  with  property 
t€$1  :  it  would  have  rendered  the  law,  if  not  rea- 
sonable, nor  favourable  to  tranquillity  nor  to  pro- 
bity, yet,  in  its  unreasonableness,  consistent  and 
simple,  at  least:  which  was  not  to  be  endured. 
It  was  necessary  that,  like  the  law  of  succession 
to  intestates^  the  law  of  testaments  should  be  in 
s  shape  which  no  mortal  conception  could  lay 
hold  of,  and  which,  if  laid  hM  of,  no  mortal 
memory  would  be  able  to  retain. 

Nor  IS  this  alL  Though  wimesses  are  so  littie 
liable  to  die,  testators,  it  seems,  are  not  only  liable 
to  die,  but  apt  to  allow  wills  after  they  are  dead. 
To  make  provirion  (as  it  should  seem)  for  this 
aeddent,  it  is,  that  beibre  he  comes  to  require  that 
the  sort  of  will  in  question  (the  word-of-mouth 
wiU)  shall  be  in  writing,  and  allowed  by  the  tes- 
tator, he  takes  care  to  stipulate  that  the  opera- 
tion of  putting  it  into  writmg  shall  be  performed 
^  in  the  life  of  the  testator.*'  for  fear  or  his  being 
pot  to  the  trouble  of  allowmg  it  after  he  is  douL 
The  oonftiaion  would  not  have  been  thick  enou£^ 
without  the  insertion  of  this  siujdusage. 

By  the  last  of  the  two  provisions  contained  in 
§  31,  **  DO  nuncupative  will  shall  be  at  any  time 
received  to  be  proved,  unless  process  have  first 
iMued  to  call  on  the  widow,  or  next  of  kindred 
to  the  deceased,  to  the  end  they  may  contest  the 
aame  if  they  please.** 

1.  The  object,  probably,  which  the  penner  of 
this  clause  had  in  view,  was,  the  making  business 
for  Judge  and  Co.  in  the  ecclesiastical  court :  and. 
for  this  objecu  the  provision  made  is  effectual 
and  tecure.  What  is  requiredis,  that  the  process 


the  score  of  interest,  will  be  fully  stated 
hereafter.  *  In  the  case  of  testaments,  the 
misduefo  had  been  so  severely  felt,  and  so 

shall  have  issued:  what  is  not  required  is,  that 
it  shall  have  been  received.  If  it  has  not  been 
received,  the  ostensible  purpose  has  not  been  an- 
swered; but  the  real  purpose,  viz.  the  receipt  of 
the  fees,  being  answereo,  in  this  case  as  in  the 
othcars,  such  accordii^ly  is  the  requisition  made. 
An  incident  altogether  natund  and  frequent  was 
and  is,  that  the  widow  or  the  next  of  kmdred  (if 
there  be  but  one)  is,  for  an  indefi^te  time,  and 
without  any  imputation  upon  his  or  her  probity, 
out  of  the  reach  of  this  process,  whatsoever  it  be. 
To  a  man  who  had  yui/ioe  in  view,  this  accident 
would  afford  no  reason  why  the  required  proof; 
and  the  will  alon^  with  it,  should  pmsh:  but,  as 
on  all  other  occasions  so  on  this,  what  the  learned 
drauffhtsman  had  in  view  was  fees. 

'^  The  next  of  kindred  :**  it  may  happen  to 
him  to  be  one,  or  it  may  happen  to  Aem  to  be  m 
any  ffieater  number.  All  are  known,  or  some  are 
not  known :  whatsoever  be  to  be  understood  by 
immeu^  and  whatsoever  be  to  be  understood  by 
undng.  process  is  issued  as  to  some,  not  issued 
as  to  others.  In  this  case,  is  the  wiU,  or  is  it  not. 
"  at  any  time  to  be  received,  to  be  proved  ?*• 
Address  yourself  in  a  proper  manner  to  Judge 
and  Co.,  and  it  is  possible  that,  some  day  or  other, 
you  may  know:  but  it  will  not  the  len  remain  a 
secret  to  all  who  have  not  paid  for  iu 

The  supposed  will  being  in  favour  of  the  wi. 
dow,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  next  of  kindred ;  the 
process,  at  any  rate,  bdn^  issued,  and  addressed 
or  not  addressed  to  the  widow,  is  received  or  not 
received  by  her. 

The  supposed  will  being  in  fovour  of  the  one 
next  of  kindred,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  widow,-- 
the  process  beinff  at  any  rate  issued,  and  ad. 
dressed  or  not  addressed  to  that  one  next  of  kin. 
dred,  is  received  or  not  received  by  that  one  next 
of  kindred. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  die  words  of  the  act  are 
satisfied.  Will  die  judge  be  satisfied?  Ask  him 
in  the  proper  manner,  and  it  is  possible  that  one 
day  you  may  know. 

A  former  will  has  been  made,  and  the  persons 
in  whose  fovour  it  was  made  are  ^1  of  them 
strangers,  none  of  them  either  widow  or  next  of 
kindled :  this  will  subsisting,  a  subsequent  wiU 
finds  neither  widow  nor  next  of  kin  possessed  of 
any  interest  to  contest  it  Process  having  been 
dulv  and  regularly  issued,  if  either  widow  or  next 
of  kin  have  received  it,  so  much  the  worse  for 
them  I  but  those  things  of  which  it  was  intended 
that  the^  should  be  received  have  been  received, 
viz.  therees. — But(saysthelearnedscribe,orsome 
one  for  him,)  It  is  no  intention  of  yours,  that,  af- 
ter one  will.has  been  made,  another  in  the  word. 
of.mouth  form,  by  us  called  nuncupative,  should 
be  made :  and  to  that  effect  is  our  very  next  see. 
tion. — Answer :  if  not,  so  much  the  worse.  What 
jour  next  section  ^tends  to,  however,  is  only  the 
disallowance  of  a  succeeding  nuncupative  will 
afters  preceding  written  one:  but  to  a  preceding 
it  may  nappen  to  have  been  also  nuncupative: 
and  thus  it  u  that  the  effect  takes  place,  which 
to  yon  was  either  an  object  of  desire,  or  at  bests 
matter  of  indifferencey^that  the  only  persons  by 
whom  the  pretended  notice  is  received  (if  by  any 
it  be  received)  are  of  the  number  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  not  of  any  use. 

•  Book  IX.  Esclution. 
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fully  recognised,  that  about  eighty  years  ago 
they  attracted  the  notice  of  the  legislature. 
To  do  away  this  ground  of  exclusion  altoge- 
ther, either  in  regard  to  transactions  of  the 
sort  in  question,  or  in  short  in  regard  to  any 
case  whatsoever,  would  have  been  too  great 
a  sacrifice  of  professional  prejudice  to  public 
utility — an  exertion  £eur  beyond  the  wisdom 
of  the  time.  Recourse  was  had  to  a  sort  of 
half  measure  —  an  expedient  which,  though 
not  equal  to  the  cure  of  the  mischief,  yet,  in 
the  character  of  a  palliative,  was  not  alto- 
gether without  its  use.  To  do  away  the  nul- 
lity altogether,  would  have  been  too  wide  a 
stretch — too  bold  a  measure :  instead  of  that, 
they  transferred  it  from  the  whole  will  taken 
together,  to  each  particular  bequest.  A  legacy 
being  given  to  a  subscribing  vdtness,  the 
bequest  of  this  particular  legacy  was  declared 
void,  and,  at  that  price,  the  attestation  and 
deposition  of  the  legatee,  in  the  character  of 
a  witness,  were  to  be  held  good. 

The  persons  by  whom  it  is  most  Aatural 
that  a  man's  deathbed  should  be  surrounded, 
are  the  persons  who,  in  case  of  his  making 
a  will,  are,  in  consequence  of  his  kindness 
towards  them,  most  likely  to  find  themselves 
in  that  sort  of  situatibn  which  will  give  them 
an  interest  in  the  support  of  it :  near  rela- 
tions —  old  friends. —  old  servants.  But  in- 
terest (it  was  said)  is  a  sort  of  taint,  the  effect 
of  which  b  to  give  a  legal  foulness  to  a  man's 
evidence.  To  dear  away  this  foulness,  re- 
quires a  legal  purge.  There  are  three  purges 
applicable  to  this  case :  receipt  of  the  legacy, 
refusal  to  receive  it,  refusal  to  pay  it :  three 
diaphoretics  these,  any  one  of  which  has  vir- 
tue enough  to  carry  off  the  peccant  matter.* 

Such  is  the  prescription.  In  point  of  form, 
nothing  can  be  fairer.  But  how  stands  it  in 
point  of  effect  and  substance? 

The  will  is  either  fidr  or  unfair.  Is  it  a 
fiiir  one?  there  is  no  mischief  to  prevent: 
injustice  is  the  fi-uit  of  the  law,  and  the  only 


•  This  act  is  the  25th  Gea  II.  c.  6.*  In  the 
preamble  to  it  may  be  seen  an  example  of  the 
sort  of  varnish  with  which,  in  English  law  more 
espedally,  the  works  of  legislatora,  and  in  par- 
ticular tne  works  of  lawyers  in  the  way  of  legis- 
lation, are  so  constantly  and  diligently  covered. 
From  lawgivers  so  wise,  what  laws  ever  proceed 
but  wise  ones  ?  But.  of  all  marks  of  wisdom, 
what  (according  to  tne  Spanish  proverb)  more 
abundant  or  eenuine  than  doubts  ?  As  wisdom 
increases,  doubts  accordingly  multiply.  But,  as 
there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  so  is  there  even  for 
the  removal  of  doubts :  even  of  lawyers*  doubts. 
Beards  are  idso  marks  of  wisdom :  yet  ndther  is 
shaving  without  its  use.  Too  good  ever  to  be  al- 
tered, neither  this  law  nor  any  other  can  ever  be 
too  good  to  be  explained,  A  wise  and  good  pro- 
vision is  the  provision  now  in  liand ;  the  provision 
which,  for  the  validity  of  this  and  that  sort  of 

a  This  act  is  repealed,  except  as  to  the  co- 
lonies, by  7  W.  IV.  and  1  Vict  c  26.— fTdl 


fruit  of  it.  To  invalidate  the  entire  will 
would  have  been  one  injustice:  to  invaltdste 
the  legacy,  is  another  injustice.  Thus  imick 
may  indeed  be  said,  —  but  it  is  the  best  thst 
can  be  said, — ^the  injustice  introduced  ia  \em 
than  the  injustice  done  away. 

If  imposition  be  at  work,  what  is  there 
in  the  security  afforded  against  it  by  this 
arrangement,  that  can  be  relied  upon  for  pre- 
venting it?  The  reward  for  dishonesty,  »> 
stead  of  beuig  held  up  to  view  upon  the  hux 
of  the  will,  must  be  covered  up:  as,  in  this 
like  all  other  cases,  it  is  most  natural  it 
should  be.  Confidence — a  certain  measure  of 
it — is  necessary  to  all  conspiradea.  In  the 
case  of  murder,  where  the  contrivii^  head 
engages  an  executing  hand,  the  stroke,  if 
struck,  must  be  strudc  either  before  pay- 
ment,  or  not  till  afterwards:  in  the  first  case, 
the  assassin  trusts  the  suborner;  in  the  other, 
the  suborner  trusts  the  assassin.  Suppose  no 
confidence,  an  unfair  will  can  no  more  be  sec 
up  for  hire,  than  a  murder  can  be  committed 
from  the  same  motive:  suppose  confidence, 
an  unfair  wiU  may  be  set  up  as  well  when 
the  legacy  is  made  void,  as  when  it  is  made 
payable. 

By  the  act  which  this  act  takes  upon  it- 
self  to  amend,  three  subscribing  witnesses 
are  made  necessary.  Under  these  circum- 
stances (forgery  out  of  the  case,)  no  onfiur 
will  can  have  been  brought  into  existence, 
without  a  conspiracy  between  that  number 
of  subscribing  witnesses.  But,  in  case  of  a 
set  of  persons  thus  linked  together  by  in- 
terest  and  guilt,  what  difference  can  it  make 
to  them  whether  a  legacy  left  to  a  tnibscrib- 
ing  witness  is  exigible  or  not  exigible?  Sodi 
as  are  the  shares  agreed  upon,  such,  in  to 
far  as  the  conspirators  are  true  to  one  another, 
will  be  the  shares  respectively  received.  I^ 
when  the  time  comes,  the  executor  or  other 
paymaster  feels  himself  disposed  to  be  &Ise 
to  his  confederates,  the  drcumstance  of  thdr 
wages  being  spedfied  in  the  form  of  a  legacy. 


will,  requires  ^'  three  or  four  credible  witnesses  :** 
but  doubts  have  arisen  under  it  what  witnesses 
are  to  be  deemed  leptU  witnesses:  the  olHect  of 
the  new  act  is  theietore  to  '*  avoid**  those  doubts; 
or,  in  o^er  words,  to  remove  them.  Such,  dim, 
was  the  pretended  function  of  the  act:  not  alte- 
ration, but  pure  interpretation.  What  is  its  real 
function?  Notioterpreution.butalteratioo.  Mis- 
chief, flagrant  mischief,  baa  been  experienced: 
the  cause  of  it  was,  partly  the  work  or  the  l^is* 
later,  the  act  itself,  hj  which  (without  any  notice 
to  testators)  witnesses  in  such  a  number  were  ren- 
dered necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  will ;  partly 
the  work  of  the  judge,  by  which  the  testimony  m 
the  description  of  persons  most  likdy  to  be  cslled 
in  to  subscribe,  had  so  rashly  been  excluded. 
What,  then,  does  the  act?  It  pots  an  end  to  what 
the  iudges  used  to  do,  and  does  what  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  do:  it  recdvea  the  testimony 
of  the  so  appointed  witness,  but  deprives  hun  or 
his  legacy. 
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mrill  not  prevent  his  being  false  to  them :  if 
he  is  disposed  to  be  true  to  them,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  wages  not  being  specified 
in  tbat  form,  will  not  prevent  his  being  true 
to  t;hem.  The  agreement  made,  and  the  exe- 
cutor pitched  upon,  of  what  use  can  it  be  to 
hi  ID,'  or  to  his  accomplices,  that  the  wages  of 
their  iniquity  should  be  posted  up  on  the  face 
of  the  will?  What  security,  what  advantage 
can  it  be  in  any  shape  to  any  of  the  conspira- 
tors ?  The  effect  would  be  —  what  ?  Not 
to  give  security  to  the  scheme,  but  to  draw 
suspicion  upon  it,  and  endanger  the  success 
of  it. 

Put  any  case  of  un&irness — forgery,  ob- 
tainment  by  compulsion,  obtainment  by  mis- 
representation and  fraud;  in  either  case, 
sanity  or  insanity :  —  the  argument  applies 
still  with  equal  force. 

The  utility  of  the  provision  is,  upon  this 
▼iew  of  it,  greater  in  appearance  than  in 
reality :  the  mischievousness  of  it  will  be 
found  greater  in  reality  than  in  appearance. 
The  law  of  evidence,  founded  as  it  has 
heen  upon  the  principles  that  have  been  dis- 
played, may  be  considered  as  a  great  school 
of  injustice,  in  which  nothing  but  injustice  is 
to  be  learned,  and  in  which  every  rule  and 
maxim  it  gives  birth  to,  imbibes  the  original 
taint,  and  comes  out  a  lesson  of  injustice. 

Distribution  of  the  bulk  of  the  property — 
donation  of  minor  legacies.  Such  is  the  dis- 
tinction, which  though  nowhere  announced 
in  words,  nor  even  capable  of  being  marked 
out  by  any  precise  boundary  lines,  is  not  the 
less  perceptible  upon  the  face  of  the  gene- 
rality of  wills.  By  the  former,  the  bulk  of 
the  property  is  distributed  among  the  nearest 
relatives :  by  the  latter,  tokens  of  remem- 
brance are  given  to  persons  situated  without 
the  pale  of  near  relationship  —  to  particular 
friends,  to  old  and  fiiithfiil  servants.  In  the 
eyes  of  unsuspecting  probity  and  uncorrupted 
common  sense,  how  natural  the  association, 
how  amiable  the  reciprocity,  that  the  persons 
pitched  upon  to  receive  the  token  of  affection 
should  be  the  persons  called  upon  to  accept 
on  their  parts  the  honourable  charge — ^to  ren- 
der on  their  parts  the  honourable  service. 

After  making  provision  for  the  domestic 
circle  —  after  taking  care  of  hb  natural  and 
necessary  dependents,  and  mentioning  in  his 
will,  not  so  much  for  provision  as  for  honour, 
the  most  intimate  of  his  friends  without  the 
circle,  and  the  most  confidential  of  his  ser- 
vants,—  this,  says  he  to  them,  addressing 
himself  to  them  m  language  suited  to  their 
respective  stations  —  this,  sap  he,  is  my  will, 
and  be  you  my  witnesses  to  it.  The  testator 
departed,  and  the  will  opened,  up  stands  the 
legislator,  and  says  to  the  family  —  You  see 
the  legacies  that  were  intended ;  do  not  pay 
them :  you  need  not,  unless  you  choose.  Do 
Englishmen  in  general  accept  of  the  offer  thus 


made  them  by  their  rulers  ?  I  think  better 
of  them  than  to  suppose  it.  The  wages  of 
iniquity  are  held  out  without  ceasing,  to  cor- 
rupt the  people ;  but  I  believe  it  is  but  here 
and  there  that  in  this  instance  they  are  ac- 
cepted. 

On  this  occasion,  as  on  so  many  others,  the 
iniquity  of  the  law  depends  in  no  small  degree 
upon  the  care  taken  to  conceal  the  knowledge 
of  it  from  the  body  of  the  people.  Suppose 
the  law  in  this  behalf  universally  known,  the 
effect  of  it  would  be  simply'to  oblige  testa- 
tors to  provide  themselves  with  persoits  that 
are  indifferent  to  their  affections,  to  serve 
them  for  attesting  witnesses :  but  in  fiict  it 
is  generally  unknown ;  and  thence  comes  the 
immoral  tendency  of  the  provision,  as  above 
held  up  to  view. 

Persons  who  set  about  the  fiibrication  of 
false  wills  —  these  are  the  persons  who  will 
be  sure  to  make  themselves  masters,  as  far  as 
is  in  their  power,  of  whatever  has  been  done 
upon  the  subject  by  the  law.  Illiterate  they 
cannot  be :  persons  professionally  acquainted 
with  the  law  they  will  (some  of  them,  the 
head  manager  at  least,  wul)  probably  be :  the 
suspicion  and  anxiety  inseparably  attached  to 
guilt,  especially  to  guilt  in  this  insidious  shape, 
will  be  almost  sure  to  put  them  upon  this  in- 
quiry in  the  first  instance.  These,  then — ^the 
only  description  of  persons  against  whose  dis- 
honesty the  expedient  is  intended  as  a  guard 
—  are  the  very  persons  on  whom  it  will  not 
operate.  They  know,  they  knew  well  enough 
before  the  act,  that  a  legacy  given  to  any  one 
of  them  would  be  enough,  if  not  to  destroy, 
at  any  rate  to  endanger,  the  whole  will.  By 
them,  care  will  be  taken  not  to  insert  any 
such  legacy.  The  persons,  the  only  persons, 
by  whom  any  such  legacy  woa  ever  likely  to 
have  been  inserted,  were  real  fiiir  testators  — 
testators  meaning  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
hearts  to  bestow  these  manifestations  of  kind- 
ness upon  their  firiends,  little  suspecting  that 
the  same  law  which  openly  professes  to  give 
effect  to  a  man's  will,  defeats  it  by  counter- 
determinations,  which  it  suffers  to  remain  se- 
cret ones. 

So  much  for  the  practical  enactments  of 
English  law.  The  nomenclature  used  by  law- 
yers on  the  subject  of  deeds  and  wills,  is,  in 
many  instances,  remarkably  unhappy:  the 
effect  of  it  will  naturally  be  to  present  erro- 
neous conceptions — at  least  to  all  men  but 
themselves. 

1.  Deliver  us^d  instead  of  declare  or  re- 
cognise, I  deliver  this  as  my  act  and  deed.  To 
this  belongs  the  conjugate  delivery :  the  de- 
livery of  a  deed.  But,  in  common  speech, 
a  thing  that  is  said  to  be  delivered  is  un- 
derstood to  pass  out  of  the  possession  of  the 
person  by  whom  it  is  delivered,  into  the  pos- 
session of  some  other  person  —  the  person  (if 
there  be  any  determinate  person,  which  ia 
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what  the  word  seems  to  imply)  to  whom  it 
is  delirered.  And  such  is  the  import  giTen 
to  it  by  lawyers  themselves,  in  other  cases : 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  an  action  for  goods 
sold  and  delivered.  But,  in  the  case  of  a  deed, 
the  instrmnent  does  not  necessarily  pass  out 
of  the  possession  of  him  whose  deed  it  is,  and 
by  whbm  it  is  said  to  be  delivered:  it  is  only 
by  accident,  if  it  happens  on  that  occasion  to 
be  delivered  to  anybody  else ;  in  particular, 
if  at  that  same  time  it  happens  to  be  delivered 
to  any  of  the  other  contracting  parties.  Of 
the  word  declare,  the  import  is  alike  known 
to  every  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
language.  It  conveys  the  idea  meant  to  be 
conveyed :  it  conveys  not  to  any  mind  any 
idea  that  is  not  on  this  occasion  intended  to 
be  conveyed. 

In  the  case  of  a  will,  the  term  is  particu- 
larly improper.  It  is  among  the  characteristic 
properties  of  this  species  of  instrument,  that 
no  man  has  a  right  to  have  it  delivered  to 
him.  The  most  natural  and  customary,  and 
in  most  instances  the  most  proper  person  to 
have  the  custody  of  it,  is  the  testator  him- 
self. 

True  it  is  that  the  word  declaration  will 
not  by  itself  serve  to  convey  the  whole  of  the 
signification  whidi  lawyers  have  contrived  to 
include  in  the  word  delivery.  This  conjugate 
of  the  word  declare,  cannot  of  itself  be  made 
use  of  in  this  sense.  In  the  phrase  I  declare 
this  to  be  my  act  and  deed,  the  sense  is  indeed 
as  complete  as  in  the  phrase  /  deliver  this  as 
my  act  and  deed.  But,  though  the  phrase  de- 
livery of  a  deed  or  will  has  a  known  meaning, 
the  phrase  declaration  of  a  deed  or  trill  has  no 
Budi  meaning. 

2.  Pubkcation,  used  as  synonymous  to  re- 
cognition :  publication,  instead  of  authentica- 
tion. In  a  case  where  concealment  as  against 
the  public  in  general,  and,  in  many  instances, 
secrecy  as  towards  every  individual  without 
exception,  is  a  lawful  and  rational  as  well  as 
a  very  common  object,  — publication,  a  word 
in  general  use  to  denote  the  opposite  of  con- 
cealment, to  put  a  direct  negative  on  every 
such  idea  as  that  of  secrecy  and  conceal- 
ment, is  particularly  incongruous.  An  ob- 
ject which  (as  above  mentioned)  calls  for  the 
legislator's  care,  is  the  making  provision  for 
rendering  it  practicable  to  a  testator  to  give 
a  sufficient  authentication  to  his  wil],  at  the 
same  time  that  even  the  fact  of  his  having 
made  a  will  remains  a  secret  to  all  the  world. 
Secret  authentication  is  a  term  I  can,  on  this 
occasion,  make  use  of  without  impropriety 
and  without  scruple.  But  eecret  publication? 
Who  could  be  idlowed  to  speak  of  secret 
publication?  By  whom  would  any  such  ex- 
pression be  endured? 

The  word  authentication,  correct  and  ex- 
pressive as  it  is,  I  would  nevertheless  have 
avoided,  could  I  have  found  a  more  fiuniUar 


[BooKtV. 

one  that  were  equally  exprenive,  to  take  its 
place.  Why?  For  this  reason,  thai  it  is  Bot 
so  fimiiliar  as  could  be  wished.  By  die  balk 
of  the  people  it  would  scarce  be  understood 
without  inquiry  and  explanation.  But  a  word 
wbldi,  untU  explained,  may  chance  to  eoavey 
no  idea,  is  better  beyond  comparison  tbaa  a 
word  which,  to  every  one  who  hears  it,  pre- 
sents a  £ilse  one — produces  a  degree  of  ais- 
conception  sudi  as  nothing  but  long  practiee 
in  the  use  of  an  incongruouB  laa^giiage  v3l 
enable  a  man  effectually  to  get  the  beOter  ot 
For  my  own  part,  &miUarized  as  I  am  with  a 
system  of  nomenclature  which  seems  to  have 
had  confiision  and  uncertainty  ibr  its  olQect. 
in  the  present  instance  I  can  never  get  rid  of 
the  impression  without  pain  and  diffienltj. 
How  mudi  more  difficult  the  task  to  the 
unlettered  peasant,  the  handicraft^  the  petlj 
shopkeeper  I 

This  caution  will  be  apt  to  appear  ineoa- 
oeivable  to  a  lawyer.  But,  to  a  man  to  wboaa 
it  would  be  matter  of  regret  and  even  o< 
shame  not  to  be  understood,  and  above  all  ia 
matters  of  law,  nomenclature  is  no  li^t  nafc- 
ter.  On  a  man  who  cares  not  vrfaether  the 
law  be  understood  or  no,  or  vrho,  if  he  saw  to 
the  bottom  of  his  own  mind,  would  acknow- 
ledge (as  some  have  done)  that  it  should  be 
either  not  understood  or  misunderstood  hj 
the  generality  of  his  fellow-subjects,  matten 
of  this  sort  sit  light  and  easy. 

3.  Execution^  instead  of  recognitiom,  Ai»> 
biguity  and  uncertainty,  one  would  ttdalE, 
were  the  very  ends  in  view  of  jurispnidence. 
She  has  certainly  no  dislike  to  them,  nor  any 
the  smallest  desire  to  get  rid  of  them.  Speak- 
ing of  a  testator,  they  say  he  executes  his  wilL 
What  then  ?  Is  he  the  executor  of  his  <»wii 
will  ?  Not  he,  any  more  than  the  exeeotMner 
of  it.*  The  executor  is  another  person,  fiat 
the  executor  of  the  will, — of  him  is  it  not  alao 
said  sometimes  that  he  executes  it? 

Connected  with  the  verb  to  exeemte,  ia  tti 
conjugate  the  substantive  execution.  Whose 
act,  then,  is  it,  that  b  expressed  by'the  tena 
execution?  May  it  not  be  the  act  of  the  tes- 
tator? May  it  not  alike  be  the  act  of  the  ex^ 
cutor,  whose  act  it  can  never  be  in  the  other 
sense? 

So,  again,  in  the  case  of  a  contract.  One 
mode  of  executing  it  is  to  authenticate  the 
instrument  by  wUch  the  obUgatioas  are  ex- 


*  The  executioner  of  it,  without  much  impro- 

Siety,  might  be  termed  the  lawyer,  and  his  uape 
e  legislator;  who,  satisfied  in  his  own  ooa* 
science  of  the  fidmess  of  it,  puts  it  to  death,  be- 
cause  the  testater  neglicted  to  oomfdv  with  this 
or  that  requisition,  the  existence  of  wnich  it  had 
been  rendered  impossible  fbt  him  to  be  apprised 
of  .-the  knowledge  of  whidi  had  never  traveled 
beyond  the  breast  that  hatched  it:  made,  as  the 
requisitions  of  jurisprudence  are  so  oihtn  made, 
after  the  man  who  is  punudied  for  the  non-ob- 
servance of  them  waft  no  kmgcr  in  exittenoe^ 
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preyed ;  snotto  way  ii  to  Ailfil  tliose  obli- 
gstknis.  What  a  noflaendatiire,  in  which  the 
awne  ^prord  is  emplored  to  ezprast  the  creation 
«C  wok  oUigalioii  and  the  annihilatioa  of  itl 


CHAPTER  VL 

OY  rmBAPPOINTBD  ETIDBNCV,  C0N8IDEKED 
AS  APPLIBI)  TO  LAWS. 

P&BjkPPOiNTBD  evidence  haying  been  consi-. 
dered  (aa  above)  in  iti  i^lication  to  legaliaed 
oontmcts — to  thoie  private  sorts  of  laws,  in 
the  establishment  of  which  the  legislator  and 
tbe  individuals  empowered  by  him  operate  in 
oo^jiinetion,  —  we  come  now  to  speak  of  the 
aame  principle  considered  in  its  application  to 
tamfm  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word; 
▼is.  those  rules  of  acti<m,  in  the  establishment 
of  nvhich  the  legislator  operates  alone. 

Naturally,  the  consideration  of  the  simple 
object  should  have  preceded  that  of  the  com- 
plex. But,  by  bringing  to  view  the  subject 
of  legalised  contracts  in  the  first  instance,  an 
ol9^  of  reference  and  comparison  was  set 
up,  by  which,  now  that  the  api^cation  of  the 
principle  to  Unoa  is  brought  upon  the  carpet, 
suggestions  not  uninstructive  may  be  afforded. 
Of  tiie  four  evils,  to  the  prevention  of 
wldeh  the  application  of  the  principle  has 
been  seen  to  be  capable  of  being  directed  in 
the  case  of  legalized  contracts,  tinere  are  two 
— Tis.  spuriomsness  and  im^i^iiesf — to  the 
preventiein  of  which,  in  the  case  of  ieips,  it 
ia  in  the  practice  of  nations  so  generally  and 
Inbitually  directed,  that  the  api^cation  of  it 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  olject  of 
inquiry  belonging  to  the  present  work. 

There  renmin  two  other  evils;  vis.  non- 
notoriety  with  respect  to  existence,  and  un- 
certainty with  respect  to  import.  Happy  the 
lot  of  nwnktnd — much  hap|4er  than,  in  Eng- 
land more  especially,  it  is  in  a  way  speedily 
to  be  —  if ,  for  the  defence  of  the  community 
against  these  crying  mischiefc,  the  principle 
0?  preappointed  evidence  had  received  the 
aU-embrocing  application  it  is  capable  of,  or 
even  a  degree  of  application  equal  in  extent 
to  that  which  it  has  received  in  the  case  of 
contract. 

In  the  case  of  a  contract,  scription,  consi- 
dered in  the  character  of  a  security  against 
non-notoriety  in  respect  to  the  existence  of 
the  contract  and  uncertainty  as  to  its  import, 
suggests  itself  naturally  to  individual  reason ; 
and  vrould,  by  individual  reason,  be,  in  an 
extensive  degree,  even  without  the  interven- 
tion of  legislative  authority,  adopted. 

When  the  practice  of  the  art  of  writing  had 
begun  to  be  to  a  certain  degree  general,  in 
sudi  sort  that  any  foetitious  dgmtmd  for  ser- 
vice in  this  line  seemed  no  longer  in  danger 
of  not  being  followed  by  supply, — the  legi»- 
lator  was,  with  fow orno  exceptkms,  among 


the  civilised  or  civilising  nations  of  Europe, 
seen  to  interpose  his  authority :  converting 
into  a  legal  obligation  a  precaution  to  which, 
till  then,  had  bebnged  no  other  origin  than 
individual  prudence. 

In  the  instance  of  individuals,  this  precau- 
tion, in  so  fitf  as  freely  adopted,  had  for  its 
maidfest  and  indisputable  final  cause,  the  pre- 
vention of  those  evils.  But  on  the  part  of  the 
legislator,— at  any  rate  on  the  part  of  those 
by  whose  counsds  the  hand  of  the  legid^ 
tor  vras  on  this  occasion  put  in  motion  and 
guided*  —  this  precautaon  had  no  sudi  final 


The  class  of  persons  by  vrhose  counsels  the 
hand  of  the  legator  was  at  that  time,  and 
in  general,  throughout  the  civilized  part  of 
the  world,  continues  to  be,  guided,  were  and 
are  professiottal  lawyers:  men  who,  whether 
in  their  original  character  of  advocates,  or  in 
their  subsequential  and  superior  character  of 
judges,  were  and  are,  under  the  influence  of 
the  fee-gathering  principle,  knit  together  into 
a  compact  body  by  the  strongest  and  most 
indissoluble  ties — by  one  common  interest, 
impelling  them  in  a  direction  in  almost  every 
turn  opposite  to  the  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity over  which  they  rule,  and  which  they 
profess  to  serve. 

Individuals,  in  the  use  spontaneously  made 
of  writing,  had  of  course  (as  above  mentioned) 
for  their  oliject  and  final  cause,  the  preven- 
tion of  the  evils  above  mentioned ;  viz.  lum^ 
notoriety  (including  obhvum)  in  regard  to  the 
existence  of  the  contract,  and  vncerttdnty  in 
regard  to  the  import  and  eflfect  of  it. 

Lawyers,  the  persons  by  whose  counsels 
the  hand  of  the  legislator  was  guided,  IumI 
not,  — in  the  nature  of  man  they  could  not 
have  had, — any  sudi  object  Their  object 
was,  the  making  of  power,  influence,  and  pro- 
fit for themsdves;  he. the makuuf  o/busuteu 
— in  their  case  the  natural,  and  naturally 
the  sole,  parent  of  that  amiable  progeny.  So 
accordingly  they  ordered  matters,  &it  what 
they  had  ordained  to  be  written,  none  but  a 
la^er  could  be  supposed  to  be,  indeed  scarce 
any  could  be,  competent  to  write. 

Had  the  prevention  of  those  evils — or  of 
any  evils  olher  than  the  only  one  to  which, 
in  their  situation,  it  was  in  the  nature  of  man 
that  their  sensitive  fiiculty  should  be  sen- 
sible, viz.  wit^fficienejf  of  bu$meM$ — been  in 
their  vrishes  and  endeavours, — the  anxiety 
thus  manifested  by  them  to  see  those  same 
evils  prevented,  in  so  fer  as  liable  to  have 
place  in  the  case  of  those  expressions  of  will 
m  the  formation  of  which  the  individud  and 
the  legislator  were  acting  in  conjunction, 
would  have  api^ed  itself,  and  with  equd 
force,  to  all  those  expressions  of  the  will,  in 
the  formation  of  whidi  the  legislator  (by  him- 
self^ or  his  subordinates  and  substitutes  the 
judges)  acts  alone. 
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But,  in  regard  to  the  rule  of  action,  by 
whomsoever  framed,  the  real  object  has  ever 
been  (what,  under  such  circumstances,  it  ne- 
ver can  cease  to  be)  not  the  prevention  of 
uncertainty,  but  the  increase  of  it.  Hence 
it  is,  that,  throughout  the  sphere  of  their  in- 
fluence, but  nowhere  with  so  much  zeal  and 
success  as  under  the  British  constitution  (un- 
der  which  their  influence  has  by  a  concur- 
rence of  causes  been  rendered  in  a  peculiar 
degree  extensive  and  irresistible,)  —  it  has 
been  a  rule  of  conduct  with  the  legislature 
to  leave  the  rule  of  other  men's  action  in  a 
state  of  as  complete  uncertainty,  or  rather 
inscrutability  and  non-existence,  as  possible. 

Instead  of  declaring,  himself,  what,  on  each 
part  of  the  field  of  his  authority,  his  will  is, 
the  course  which,  under  the  direction  of  these 
his  treacherous  guides,  he  has  so  assiduously 
pursued,  has  b^n  to  abstain  from  making 
known  his  will,  or  so  much  as  forming  one. 

Everywhere  (but  nowhere  among  civilized 
men  so  completely  as  in  Great  Britain,)  he 
has  given  up  his  subjects  to  the  tormentors : 
he  has  given  them  up  to  be  tormented  with- 
out mercy,  and  in  all  imaginable  ways,  for 
non-compliance  with  a  will  which  it  has  been 
the  care  of  the  tormentors  should  never  be 
declared,  nor  so  much  as  formed:  tormented 
for  non-compliance,  where  compliance  was 
and  is  (having  been  studiously  and  effectually 
caused  to  be  so)  impossible. 

Not  but  that  there  has  all  along  been  a 
pretended  rule  of  action — a  pretence  for  vex- 
aition  and  pillage  never  wanting.  But  this  pre- 
tended rule  of  action,  what  has  it  been — what 
is  it  ?  A  mere  phantom — a  figment  of  the  im- 
agination ;  in  the  composition  of  which  the 
legislator  himself,  whose  will  it  is  pretended 
to  be,  has  never  had  any  the  smallest  share. 

Dragged  under  the  rod  (though,  where  any- 
thing is  to  be  got  by  exduding  him,  neither 
compelled  nor  suffered  to  come  into  the  pre- 
sence) of  one  of  these  lawyers  or  companies 
of  lawyers,;—. a  man  b  in  one  or  other  way 
vexed,  and  always  by  them  and  for  their 
benefit,  on  pretence  of  his  not  having  done 
something  which  he  was  never  commanded 
to  do,  or  having  done  something  which  he 
never  was  commanded  not  to  do.  Under  the 
name  of  punishment,  or  under  some  other 
name,  he  is  thus  vexed :  and,  from  such  ob- 
servation as  men  cannot  be  prevented  from 
taking  of  the  individual  case  in  which  the  man 
is  thus  vexed,  other  men  are  leit  to  frame  to 
themselves,  as  they  can,  the  conception  of  a 
law  or  rule  of  law :  a  rule  or  law  completely 
imaginary,  not  framed  by  the  legislator,  nor 
so  much  as  by  the  immediate  author  of  the 
vexation,  the  judge :  an  imaginary  law,  such 
as,  had  it  been  real,  might  have  warranted 
the  decision  under  and  by  virtue  of  which  he 
is  thus  vexed. 

Where  the  rule  of  action  is  in  the  form  of 
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common  law,  there  is  no  such  thiQg,  |«opeil| 
speaking,  as  a  law,  a  general  law:  there  is  no 
such  tlung  as  any  act  of  the  legisiatcH',  aay 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  legMdator,  in  thie 
case.  The  judge,  to  warrant  his  prooee£a^ 
is  forced  to  have  recourse  to  fiction — to  fieign 
the  existence  of  a  law,  and,  upon  the  groamd 
of  this  imaginary  law,  to  proceed  as  if  it  were 
a  real  one.  He  takes  a  survey  of  the  case* 
that  present  themselves  as  bearug  the  doseii 
analogy  to  the  particular  case  in  band ;  he 
observes  the  deciaions  that  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  judges,  by  himaelC  his  ooUeagacs, 
or  their  predecessors,  on  the  occasion  of  those 
cAses ;  he  considers  with  himsdf  what  the 
tenor  or  purport  of  a  law  would  have  been, 
supp98ing  a  law,  a  real  law,  made  in  tcraa 
such  as  would  have  warranted  the  dedaaana 
that  (as  above)  he  finds  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced, together  with  the  decision  wlu^ 
in  the  case  in  question,  he  proposes  to  him- 
self (on  the  presumption  of  its  conformity  to 
the  general  complexion  of  those  decisions)  to 
pronounce ;  and,  upon  this  feigned  law,  the 
work  of  his  own  imagination,  he  passes  judg- 
ment as  if  it  were  a  real  one. 

Ask  them  in  what  words  this  pretended 
will  stands  expressed : — no  answer ;  for  an- 
swer is  impossible. 

Ask  them  at  what  time,  in  what  place^  it 
was  formed  and  expressed : — still  the  same 
necessary  silence. 

Ask  them  by  whom  made  or  by  whom  ex- 
pressed : — either  silence  or  stark  folsdiood. 
Wasitbythem,oranyofthem?  GodforfaidI 
they  know  their  duty  better :  their  boondea 
dutv,  their  only  right,  is,  not  to  moke  law,  but 
declare  it.  Dedare  what  ?  Dedare  thnt  to 
have  been  made,  which  to  their  own  peHect 
knowledge  never  was  made?  Give  tlieir  own 
fictions,  their  own  interest-begotten  fidae- 
hoods,  for  realities  ? 

IhJUi  let  qgrWg,  d  mMo^  mmtKH,  Hmmquam, 
Law,  In  no  words— by  no  ono- iieT«r — msdo. 

Such  if  the  phantom,  the  god  of  their  own 
making,  to  which,  under  the  eye  of  a  con- 
niving legislator,  they  compel  obedience,  or 
rather  submission,  on  the  part  of  his  subjects ; 
and  in  the  name  of  which  those  too-patient 
subjects  suffer  themselves  to  be  tormented, 
as  if  it  were  of  flesh  and  blood.  This  is  that 
idol,  so  indefiitigably  bedaubed  with  praiae.  in 
comparison  with  whidi  all  other  praise  b  coM : 
— the  wisdom  of  ages — the  perfection  of  rea- 
son — that  of  which  reaaon  is  the  lifo. 

Well  might  they  cause  it  to  be  ordained, 
that  contracts  (those  declarations  of  individual 
will  to  which  they  profess  to  give  binding 
force)  should  be  in  writing,  and  thence  pro- 
vided mth  determinate  assemblages  of  words 
for  the  expression  of  them:  since,  whatever 
degree  of  certainty  might  have  been  pro- 
duced by  those  portions  of  written  law,  is 
obliterated  by  the  patches  of  this  spedes  of 
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un-vraritten  unformed  law,  with  which  they  are 
everywhere  overlaid.  The  contract,  which 
forms  the  apparent  and  pretended  role  of 
action,  is  visible :  but  the  practice,  or  con- 
jectural rule  of  law,  by  which  it  will  be  found 
'to  have  been  annulled,  or  misinterpreted,  or 
int<erpreted  away,  is  not  visible ;  nor  can  the 
effect  of  it  be  known,  till,  after  the  substance 
of  the  parties  has  been  consumed  in  litigation, 
^be  existence  of  this  rule  is  declared,  thai  is 
'to  say,  the  rule  is  made,  by  the  judge. 

Thus  it  is,  that,  by  requiring  contracts  to 
be  in  writing,  they  have  thrown  profit  into 
'their  own  hands.  Had  certainty  been  pro- 
duced, their  mass  of  profit  would  have  been 
diniinished.  If,  under  such  strong  induce- 
ment to  the  contrary,  certainty  had  been 
g:iven  by  one  branch  of  the  partnership  to  the 
contract  as  it  stood  upon  the  hce  of  its  own 
iMTords,  that  certainty  would  by  another,  the 
liigher  banch  of  that  same  partnership,  be 
overruled  and  done  away :  by  dint  of  nulli- 
ties, seconded  by  a  set  of  mutually  conflicting 
and  universally  flexible  rules  of  interpretation 
or  construction,  as  they  are  called,  and  other 
unpromulgated,  and  unenacted,  and  spurious 
laws,  of  the  same  fimtastic  fitbric :  laws,  which 
are  neither  laws  of  nullification  nor  laws  of 
interpretation. 

By  notification  of  contracts  themselves,  no- 
thing effectual  is  done — no  security  afforded, 
any  further  than  as  the  effect  which  those 
contracts  will  have,  is  made  known.  But 
the  effect  of  those  contracts  can  no  further 
be  made  known,  than  in  so  hr  as,  in  effect, 
and  (to  that  end)  in  tenor,  those  rules  are 
made  known,  by  which  the  effect  of  the  con- 
tracts is  obliterated  or  transmuted. 

But,  by  causing  the  tenor  of  these  rules 
(that  is  to  say,  of  any  rules  that  have  been 
or  could  be  firaiiled  and  settled  in  relation  to 
the  subject)  to  be  consigned  to  determinate 
assemblages  of  words, — and  thus,  in  manner 
as  above  proposed,  or  in  any  other  manner, 
brought  home,  on  the  occasions  which  call 
for  their  being  acted  under,  to  the  mind  of 
those  whose  lot  in  life  is  made  to  rest  upon 
them  ;  by  any  such  course,  the  real  object 
of  the  whole  system  would,  to  so  wide  an 
extent,  be  counteracted  and  defeated:  and 
hence  it  is,  that  as  well  those  as  any  other 
arrangements,  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
to  render  knowledge  possible,  where  igno- 
rance has  been  made  fatal,  will,  till  they  are 
accomplished  (should  it  be  their  lot  ever  to 
be  accomplished,)  be  reprobated,  and  pro- 
nounced (as  everything  that  is  good  ever  has 
been,  and  ever  wiU  be,  by  those  to  whose 
sinister  interests,  and  interest-begotten  pre- 
judices, its  aspect  is  unfavourable)  to  be 
theoretical,  and  speculative,  and  visionary,  and 
mischievous,  and  impracticable. 

When,  by  proper  authority  (by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  legislator,)  a  law  is  abrogated,  — 


the  fact  of  its  abrogation  is  no  more  exposed 
to  doubt  than  the  fact  of  its  enactment :  the 
same  evidence,  the  same  preappointed  evi- 
dence, that  serves  for  the  establishment  of 
the  one  £ict,  serves  for  the  establishment  of 
the  other. 

When,  by  improper,  by  usurped  authority 
— Ity  the  authority  of  the  sworn  servant  of 
the  legislator,  the  judge,  overruling  and  con- 
temning the  authority  of  his  master — any 
such  power  is  exercised,  —  confusion,  confu- 
sion ever  delightful  and  profitable  to  the  au- 
thors of  it,  is  the  consequence. 

By  some  compiler  or  copyist  of  statutes, 
the  date  of  whose  labour  stands  antecedent 
to  the  invention  of  printing,  laws  anterior  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  were  (at  whose,  if  at 
any  one's,  suggestion,  or  by  what  authority, 
b  now  undiscoverable)  omitted.  By  this  man, 
whoever  he  was,  all  those  ancient  laws  were 
abrogated  in  the  lump  —  abrogated,  to  use 
the  language  of  Scotch  law,  by  desuetude. 

But  desuetude  is  not  a  person^  a  legislator 
by  whom  laws  can  be  abrogated :  abrogated 
on  pretence  of  desuetude,  a  law  cannot  but 
have  been  abrogated  by  the  judge. 

In  Scotland,  the  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  legitimate  legislator  is  thus  abrogated  — 
abrogated  ad  libitum^  by  the  judge,  the  Court 
of  Session:  abrogated,  in  virtue  (it  should 
seem)  of  what  in  lAtin  they  call  their  nolile 
officium,  —  in  English,  the  right,  the  avowed 
right,  of  doing  what  they  please. 

If  in  England  this  right  has  been  no  less 
constantly,  and  to  a  stiU  greater  extent,  ex- 
ercised, and  by  corresponding,  authority,  it 
has  never  been  avowed ;  it  hi»  as  constantly 
been  all  the  while  disavowed  and  disclaimed. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Of  PUBUC  OFFICES  AT  LAEGE,  CONSIDERED 
▲8  RSP08ITORIS8  AND  80URCB8  OF  PREAP- 
POINTED EVIDENCE.* 

§  1.  Official  evidence,  what '•^Topics  for 
discussion. 
In  respect  of  the  operation  performed  in  exe- 
cution of  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties, 
for  the  execution  of  which  the  ofiice  was  es- 
tablished, or  is  kept  on  foot,  and  the  facts, 
or  alleged  facts,  on  which  tiiese  operations 
are  grounded, — every  oflKce  (be  its  functions, 
powers,  and  duties,  what  they  may)  may  be 
considered  as  a  repository  or  source  of  pre- 
appointed evidence ;  it  being  among  the  ob- 
jects in  view  in  the  institution  of  the  oflBce, 
that,  as  the  facts  come  into  existence  or  un- 
der review,  the  remembrance  of  them  should 
be  preserved. 

Such  was  the  advantage  derivable  and  de- 


*  See  the  author's  further  remarks  on  this 
sulked  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Rationale  qf 
Evidence,  Chap.  XVI.  supra,  p.  72, 
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rived  to  justice,  in  some  measure,  from  official 
situations ;  even  in  those  times  dfinteHectoal 
darkness,  in  which,  even  among  persons  con- 
stituted in  authority,  the  practice  of  the  art 
of  writing  was  not  in  uniyersal  use.* 

But,  by  the  extension  which  that  .master 
art  has  acquired,  especially  after  the  aid  it 
has  received  from  the  operations  of  the  press, 
whatever  use  may  in  this  shape  be  derivable 
from  the  several  public  offices,  has  received 
in  point  of  extent  a  prodigious  increase. 

In  respect  of  the  several  legally-operative, 
or  in  any  other  point  of  view  useful  and  im- 
portant, frtcts,  in  this  manner  (whether  with 
or  without  design)  more  or  less  effectually 
secured  against  oblivion,  against  concealment, 
and  misrepresentation,  —  so  fiu*  as  these  de- 
sirable effects  are  actually  produced,  so  &t 
all  is  well :  that  which  is  done  coincides  pro 
tanto  with  that  which  ought  to  be  done ;  and, 
on  this  part  of  the  field  of  legislation,  nothing 
remains  to  be  done  by  the  legislator  himself, 
or  heard  by  him  from  any  other  quarter  in 
the  way  of  suggestion  or  advice. 

But,  in  whatever  degree,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  each  country,  it  may  happen  to  those 
several  important  objects  to  be  actually  and 
habitually  accomplished,  some  considerations 
may  be  brought  to  view,  which  as  yet  will 
not  be  found  altogether  undeserving  of  notice, 
and  which  may  be  ranged  under  the  following 
heads;  viz. — 

1.  Uses  derived  or  derivable  from  the 
masses  of  pre-appointed  evidence,  of  which 
the  several  public  offices  are,  or  might  con- 
veniently be/rendered  the  repositories  or  the 
sources. 

2.  By  what  considerations  a  just  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  the  degree  of  verity  or 
trust  worthmess  of  the  evidence  thus  afforded. 

3.  By  what  means  the  verity  of  the  state- 


*  In  the  official  establishment  of  the  dty  of 
London  there  exists  still  one  officer,  the  rtmenu 
brancer,  whose  principal  if  not  sole  function  on- 
flinally  consfsted  in  the  preserving  in  his  memory 
the  remembranoe  of  such  facts  as  it  might  hap- 
pen to  the  dty,  in  its  corporate  capadty,  to  have 
a  special  interest  hi  bringhig  to  view,  especially 
in  presenting  to  the  oo^iisance  of  the  superior 
authorities. 

When  the  practice  of  the  actof  writing,  though 
not  unknown,  was  sdll  comparatively  rare,  print- 
ing not  as  yet  invented,  such  was  the  hnportanoe 
attributed  to  that  branch  of  learned  industry,  that 
the  bare  custody  of  the  fruits  of  it  constituted  an 
office,  to  which  the  judidal  constituted  but  an 
appendage.  In  proof  of  this,  note  the  name  of 
recorder^  by  which  the  principal  local  and  per. 
manent  judge  is  designated  in  some  of  the  prin- 
dpal  towns  in  Enghmd,  the  metropolis  faiduded; 
and  the  name  of  nuuter  (otirtaaujolerkj  <tf  the 
rdls,  the  sole  anpdlation  id  the  Equi^-Coun- 
judge,  whosemrisdiction,  though  snboidinate  to, 
wants  little  of  being  co-extensive  with,  the  judi- 
cial  authority  of  the  Loid  High  Chancelkv,  the 
highest  amongst  the  EngUsb  judges. 


ments  or  narrations  thus  deliTerod,  may  nosi 
effectually  be  secured. 

4.  By  what  means  the  quantity  of  tnie  and 
instructive  evidence  obtainable  fron  these 
repositories  or  sources,  may,  upon  tame  of 
the  greatest,  and  that  prepondcrait^  advas- 
tage,  be  increased:  with  prepondenBfc  ai> 
vantage,  reference  being  made  to  the  aeversl 
ends  of  justice,  as  well  as  to  the  ■ouroea  de- 
rivable frtHn  the  several  departmenta  of  go- 
vernment, to  whidi  the  offices  in  qmestMn 
respectively  belong. 

§  2.  Usu  derivable  from  official  emdemee, 

Conadered  in  the  most  general  point  of 
view,  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  sevefil 
public  offices,  and  (in  virtue  of  the  evideace 
so  furnished)  the  institution  of  thoee  oAees 
themselves,  may  be  seen  at  firit  glanoe  to  ha, 
in  two  distinguishable  ways,  conducive  to  dw 
ends  of  justice,  and  in  particular  to  the  sap- 
port  of  the  rights  and  obligations  ewtaMiahed 
or  meant  to  be  established  by  the  law. 

1.  By  means  of  evidence  of  thai  descriptioa, 
a  multitude  of  fisicta,  of  whidi,  on  diffiercrt 
.accounts,  men  are  concerned  to  be  inlorBed, 
and,  in  particular,  fiicts  of  the  l^paUy  opeia- 
tive  dan,  are  preserved  from  oblivion  sad 
concealment: — &ct8  of  whidi  the  leflMSi- 
brance  would  not  other¥ri8e  be  preserved. 

2.  The  statements  or  narrationa  of  which 
the  matter  of  this  offidal  body  of  evidence  is 
composed,  present,  under  certain  cooditieasi 
in  virtue  of  the  situation  fitmi  which  thcnr 
issue,  or  into  which  they  have  been  recdveiC 
a  degree  of  trustworthiness  —  a  title  to  cre- 
dence— beyond  what  could  reasoiwUy  he 
looked  for  on  the  part  of  so  maay  stateawnti 
or  narrations  to  tiie  same  effect,  if  iasaiBg 
from  so  many  individuals  taken  at  large. 

More  evidence,  and  thalsbetter:  —  sack, 
in  Are  words,  are  the  advanti^es  or  uses 
derived  from  official  situatiooa,  considered,  in 
the  most  general  point  of  view,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  soarces  or  rcrposttories  of  evideaea. 

Contemphiting  now  in  a  nearer  poiot  of 
view  the  uses  derivable  from  preappointed 
evidence  of  this  description,  we  shsll  fiad 
one  and  the  same  article  or  mass  of  evidence 
useful  in  that  dwracter  to  diffiwent  persoa^ 
in  as  many  different  ways. 

In  the  carrying  on  of  the  various  operations 
induded  in  the  aggregate  term  govemmeat^ 
it  will  frequently  happen  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  same  event  or  state  of  things  ahaU  bs 
necessary  to  different  functionaries,  actiag  ia 
so  man^  difierent  departments  of  govenaneat. 
Thus  It  is  that  the  same  artide  or  mass  of 
official  evidence  is  app^cable  to  divers  inss, 
correspondent  to  the  different  departments  to 
the  business  of  whidi  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  evidenced  by  it  is  subservient. 

Take,  then,  any  govemmest  office  what- 
soever: the  writtcQ  evidence  of  which  that 
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office  is  the  repository,  and  even  the  testi- 
mcmial  evidence  of  which  it  may  eventually 
be  the  source,  — that  is,  eadi  or  any  article, 
or  eompetent  mass  of  it,  —  wiU  be  found  sus- 
ceptible of  a  variety  of  appropriate  uses,  some 
direct  and  constant,  others  collateral,  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  indirect. 

By  the  term  direct  uses,  may  be  understood 
such  Bses  and  purposes  to  which  the  receipt 
mnd  <;oDservation  of  the  evidence  in  question 
cannot  but  have  been  directed:  the  know- 
ledge of  the  &cts  thus  evidenced  being  neces- 
sary to  the  due  performance  of  thcoperations, 
for  the  performance  of  which  the  office  in 
question  was  instituted  and  established. 

What  follows  concerns  the  collateral  uses, 
to  -which  it  may  happen  to  one  and  the  same 
article  of  evidence  —  official  evidence — to  be 
sipplicable. 

Suppose,  on  the  occasion  of  a  suit  (non- 
penal  or  penal)  instituted,  or  in  a  way  to  be 
instituted,  between  any  two  or  more  parties, 
this  or  that  matter  of  fact  requiring  to  be 
proved  or  disproved,  whether  in  the  dbaracter 
of  a  principal  fiu;t,  or  in  that  of  an  eviden- 
tiary fiu!t.  Evidence  of  this  fiict  is  afforded 
by  tiie  books  kept  in  and  for  the  purposes  of 
the  office ;  or  by  the  testimony  of  some  per- 
son to  whose  knowledge,  in  virtue  of  the  si- 
tuation occupied  by  him  in  that  office,  the 
liact  in  question  happened  to  present  itself. 
Here  we  have  one  sort  of  collateral  use  de- 
rivable from  the  body  of  preappointed  evi- 
dence, of  which  the  particular  office  in  question 
tt  the  repository  or  the  source. 

The  sort  of  collateral  use  thus  capable  of 
being  derived  from  any  article  of  offidal  evi- 
dence, may  be  termed  its  judicial  use. 

The  books  of  the  English  office  (for  ex- 
ample) called  the  Navy  Office  or  Navy  Board, 
have  for  thdr  direct  object  tiie  recordation 
of  such  £BeU  to  which  it  may  happen  to  re- 
qmre  to  be  present  to  the  mind  of  this  or 
tiiat  official  person  employed  in  giving  ex- 
istence and  direction  to  tiiat  part  of  the 
national  force,  in  all  its  several  shapes,  which 
faastheseafor  its  field  of  action.  Bul^inthe 
discharge  of  this  function,  it  has  happened 
to  the  persons  under  whose  charge  some  of 
the  books  belonging  to  that  office  have  been 
placed,  to  make  entry  of  the  deaths  of  persons 
of  certain  descriptions,  who,  while  livii^, 
entered  into  the  composition  of  that  force. 
^  Again ;  in  official  situations,  as  in  all  other 
satoations,  men  are  liable  to  misconduct  them- 
selves. Suppose  in  any  f  uch  office  —  in  a 
word,  in  any  office  whatsoever — an  act  of 
transgression  committed,  or  supposed  to  be 
committed,  by  any  officer  belonging  to  it : — 
on  the  question,  whether  the  act  in  question 
has  been  committed  by  the  official  person  in 
question ;  or  on  the  question,  whether  such 
act,  if  committed,  is  an  act  of  transgression ; 
recourse  is  had  to  the  evidence  funushed  by 


the  books  kept,  or  papers  received  and  pre- 
served, for  the  purpose  of  the  direct  business 
of  the  office.  Evidence  thus  applied,  having 
evidently  a  double  use,  presents  itself  under  a 
sort  of  mixed  diaracter.  If  the  transgression, 
or  supposed  misconduct,  is  such  as,  for  the 
prevention  of  it  in  future,  and  for  the  ren- 
dering due  satisfiiction  for  the  past,  requires 
not  the  interference  of  any  public  functionary 
other  than  the  chief  of  the  department  to 
which  the  office  in  question  belongs, — the  use 
then  made  of  it  may  be  considered  as  coming 
under  the  description  of  the  direct  use :  and 
the  functionary  to  whom  it  is  of  use,  and  to 
the  discharge  of  whose  functions  it  is  subser- 
vient, is  no  other  than  the  administrator — 
t.  e.  the  chief  of  the  department  for  the  use 
of  which  the  article  in  question  has  been  pro- 
duced, or  received  and  preserved.* 

In  this  same  case,  suppose  the  gravity  of  the 
transgression,  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom 
it  belongs  to  pronounce,  to  be  such  as  to  call 
for  a  prosecution  —  non-penal,  for  the  mere 
recovery  of  the  money  so  diverted  into  an 
improper  channel  —  or  penal,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  him  by  whose  transgression  it  was 
thus  diverted :  — the  evidence,  which  before 
was  evidence  for  the  use  of  the  administrator 
only,  is  now  become  evidence  for  the  use  of 
the  judge. 

Suppose  that,  in  consideration  of  some  such 
instances  of  tnmsgression  already  committed 
(as  above  supposed,)  or  in  contemplation  of 
any  such  instances  of  transgression  as  being 
liable  to  happen  for  want  of  proper  chedu 
and  safeguards,  it  occurs  to  the  legislator  to 
call  for  the  production  of  the  books  of  the  de- 
partment in  question,  in  the  view  of  observ- 
ing upon  what  principle,  and  in  what  mode, 
the  operations  of  that  department  are  carried 
on  and  recorded : — here,  in  the  person  of  the 
legisUtor,  we  have  another  functionary — ^tbe 
l^ialator,  to  whose  use,  in  such  his  character, 
the  same  article  or  mass  of  evidence  may 
happen  to  be  found  subservient. 

The  sort  of  collateral  use  thus  capable  of 
being  derived  from  any  article  of  official  evi- 
dence, may  be  termed  the  statistic  uscf 


*  Thus,  smipoBe  an  office  belonging  to  the  de- 
partment of  finance.  An  officer  causes  or  permits 
the  money  lyin^  at  the  disposal  of  the  office  to 
be  applied  to  his  own  use,  or  to  some  other  use 
not  comprised  in  the  number  of  the  uses  to  which 
it  was  destined.  From  the  same  books,  by  which, 
had  the  application  made  of  the  money  been  pro- 
per, evidence  of  such  proper  application  would 
have  been  presented, — evidence  of  the  improper 
application  in  question  may  be  dedudble. 

t  Of  the  official  evidence  of  which  the  several 
public  offices  are  the  repositories  or  sources,  the 
sutistic  use,  as  above  described,  is  every  now  and 
then  made,  under  the  British  constitution  (though 
not  to  a  degree  of  extent  or  constancy  nearly  suf- 
ficient,) by  committees  of  one  or  other  House  of 
Parliament.  Of  this  use,  the  operations  of  the 
House  of  Commons  finance  committee,  of  the 
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§  3.  Sources  of  tnutworthiness  and  untrust- 
'.  wgrthine8$  in  the  case  qf  official  evidence. 

In  point  of  trustworthiness,  whatever  su- 
periority can  be  possessed  by  ofllda.  evidence 
considered  as  such,  presents  itself  as  stand- 
ing upon  one  or  other  of  two  distinguishable 
foundations :  — 

1.  Pre-eminent  responsibility:  a  degree  of 
responsibility  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in 
the  situation  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  comnnmity  taken  at  large.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  office — of  what- 
soever elements  that  value  may  be  composed 
--  emolument,  power,  and  dignity  (the  effi- 
cient cause  of  the  respect  habitually  paid  to 
the  possessor  of  the  office,  as  such,  by  the 
community  at  large ;)  —  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  that  value,  in  all  those  ^apes 
taken  together,  the  man  in  office  has  so  much 
more  to  lose  (i.  e.  that  he  is  capable  of  losing) 
than  the  man  not  in  office :  so  much,  by  the 
loss  of  which  he  is  capable  of  being  subjected 
to  a  species  and  quantity  of  punishment,  to 
which  an  individual  at  large  cannot  be  sub- 
jected. 

2.  Presumable  impartiality : — of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  a  man  is  placed  by  the  posses- 
sion of  the  office,  the  effect  (it  is  supposed) 
being  such  as  to  place  him  out  of  the  reach  of 
those  self-regarding  and  other  interests,  to  the 
sinister  influence  of  which,  the  testimony  of 
an  individual  taken  at  large  stands  exposed. 
Of  responsibility,  in  the  sense  above  ex- 
plained, the  influence,  in  the  character  of  an 
efficient  cause  of,  or  security  for,  trustwor- 
thiness in  testimony,  and  in  particular  in  case 
of  official,  testimony,  seems  out  of  dispute. 

But,  from  the  efficiency  of  that  influence  in 
the  character.in  question,  the  same  situation 
affords  drawbacks,  and  those  of  no  mean  ac- 
count, the  neglect  of  which  would  be  produc- 
tive of  much  error  in  practice. 

1.  Employed  in  the  sense  above  explained, 

responsibility — the  term  responsibility may 

be  said  to  be  understood  in  its  beneficial  sense  : 
in  the  sense  in  which,  so  fiir  as  it  has  place, 
its  operation  is  purely  beneficial  to  the  indi- 
vidual in  whom  the  quality  of  responsibility 
is  considered  as  inhering.  But  in  this  sense 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  any  person  is  no 
otherwise  contributory  to  the  trustworthiness 
of  his  testimony,  than  in  as  ^r  as  he  is  also 
responsible  in  what  may  be  termed  its  bur- 
thensome  sense :  a  sense  extremely  different 
from  the  other,  though  so  habitually  con- 
founded with  it  under  the  same  appellative. 
It  is  only  in  so  far  as  in  case  of  trarugression 
he  is  liable  to  lose  —  actually  liable,  and 
eventually  subject,  to  the  burthen  of  loss,  or 
to  the  bearing  of  a  burthen  iiv  some  other 


shape, — that  a  man's  having  more,  bjr  tbe 
loss  of  which,  if  lost,  he  woidd  be  a  suiTerer, 
affords  any  reason  for  regarding  his  testimoo j 
as  superior  in  point  of  trustworthiness  to  that 
df  one  who  has  not  so  much  to  lose. 

In  point  of  magnitude  (i.  e.  possible  magni- 
tude,) the  value  of  the  eventual  suflferiug,  of 
which  the  responsibility  and  consequent  se- 
curity is  composed,  is  increased :  but,  in  point 
of  probability,  it  may  be  diminished. 

The  existence  of  responsibility  in  this  its 
burthensoine  sense  being  a  causa  sine  qud  mo» 
to  the  efficiency  and  utility  of  its  influence, 
in  the  respect  in  question,  in  its  beoefidal 
sense, — the  causes  by  which  a  deficieocy  of  it 
in  its  burthensome  sense  is  liable  to  be  pro- 
duced, present  a  claim  to  notice. 

1.  Superior  and  unamenable  power.  If,  ia 
the  case  of  incorrectness  or  prejudicial  in- 
completeness on  the  part  of  his  testimony, 
the  situation  of  the  official  person  in  questioa 
be  such  as  to  place  him  out  of  the  reach  of 
punishment  in  any  shape,  —  the  security  af- 
forded by  his  responsibility,  in  the  beneficiai 
sense  of  the  word,  amounts  to  nothing.  In- 
stead of  being  less,  he  is  more  apt  to  tnas- 
gress  in  this  way,  than  an  individual  taken  at 
large.  Examples  are  too  prominent  to  need 
mentioning.* 

In  this  case,  the  beneficial  influence  of 
eventual  punishment  is  done  away,  because, 
even  supposing  detection  performed,  and 
transgression  manifest,  punishment  wiU  not 
follow. 

But,  in  a  situation  of  the  kind  in  question, 
whether  the  application  of  punishment  in  ease 
of  detection  be  or  be  not  obstructed,  detectioo 
itself  is  apt  to  be  prevented  or  o^ructed. 


years  1797  and  1798,  affords  the  most  extensive 
and  efficient  exemplification  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  the  British  or  anv  other  nation. 


*  Hence,  in  a  constitution  su'di  as  the  British, 
the  danger  attendant  <m  placmg  in  any  situation 
of  extensive  power  a  person  too  neailv  aUied  to 
the  crown :  the  jus  nocendi,  which,  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  oneroushr  responsible  oo-opemtooL  has 
been  taken  away  from  tbe  monarch  him^^if^  b 
thus  conferred  upon  his  relative. 

In  the  reign  or  Queen  Anne,  the  hnsband  of 
the  monarch  was  conunander-in-^ef  of  the  na. 
val  force :  in  the  burthensome  sense,  tbe  domeacic 
superior  of  the  irresponsible  monarch  coold  not, 
practically  speaking,  be  considered  as  responsible. 
But  to  his  office  a  council  was  attached ;  in  such 
sort  that  the  power  exercised  by  him  was  in  fact 
exercised  in  and  by  a  board— a  board,  of  which 
the  members  were  not  in  the  onerous  sense  irre- 
sponsible, their  responsibility  being  in  this  board 
not  destroved,  nor  otherwise  weakened  than  in 
as  far  as,  in  every  board  acting  on  the  ordinary 
terms,  responsibility  is  weakened. 

Other  circumstances  contributed,  moreover,  in 
this  instance,  to  lessen  the  inconvenience.  Behig 
a  foreigner.  litUe  acouahited  with  the  state  of  per- 
sons  and  things  in  England,  the  Danidi  pmoe 
was  in  that  respect  the  less  disposed  to  apply  to 
the  business  with  an  independent  and  peremptory 
will;  while  the  mildness  of  his  temper,  as  well 
as  of  that  of  his  august  consort,  concurred  in  pro- 
moting the  same  salutary  result. 
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When  the  operation  is  thus  exempt  from 
danger,  lies  are  a  sort  of  article,  which  who- 
soever, having  power,  conceives  it  worth  his 
while  to  bespeak,  ma^  command  in  any  quan- 
tity, as  well  as  (subject  to  the  condition  of 
security  against  detection,  as  above)  of  any 
qualitv,  be  can  desire.  Be  the  proposition 
what  It  will,  so  that  in  a  competent  propor- 
tion  the  matter  of  reward  be  attached  to  the 
act  of  signing  it,  it  can  never  want  for  signa- 
tures. And,  in  such  case,  what  is  really  the 
fact  of  which  the  signature  affords  the  proof? 
Not  that  the  subscriber  really  believes  the 
supposed  fact  which  by  his  signature  he  de- 
iJares  himself  to  believe;  but  that  in  some 
shape  or  other  he  has  been  paid,  or  expects 
to  be  paid,  for  writing  it. 

In  this  case,  —  so  far  as  the  retponnhility^ 
m  the  beneficial  sense  of  the  word,  is  the 
result  of  the  emolument,  power,  or  dignity 
attached  to  the  office, — the  higher  the  degree 
of  the  responsibility,  the  more  completely  is 
it  destructive  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
office,  in  regard  to  the  statement  or  declara- 
tion thus  made !  since  the  more  a  man  has  to 
gain  by  falsehood  (the  force  of  the  tutelary, 
the  mendacity-restraining  motives,  being  the 
same  in  both  cases,)  the  more  likely  he  is  to 
commit  it. 

Take  any  given  mass  of  absurdity,  how- 
soever palpable: — a  man  who  would  not  by 
his  signature  declare  his  belief  in  it  for  £14 
a-year,  would  with  great  readiness  do  so  for 
£14,000,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
abundance  of  good  which  it  would  be  in  his 
power  to  do  with  it. 

2.  If,  in  the  particular  instance  in  question, 
in  case  of  incorrectness  or  incompleteness  on 
the  part  of  the  statement,  the  existence  of 
such  cause  of  deception  be  unknown  —  un- 
known to  every  one  but  him  whose  statement 
it  is,  — the  influence  of  his  situation,  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  in  the  character  of  a 
cause  of  trustworthiness,  may  be  set  down  as 
equal  to  0. 

In  this  case  are  all  statements  conoeming 
any  of  those  self-regarding  psychological  facts, 
in  regard  to  which,  in  case  of  felsehood,  the 
falsehood  finds  no  physical  fact  so  connected 
with  it  as  to  contradict  and  disprove  it.  Take, 
for  example,  a  declaration  of  opinion  or  belief. 
No  absurdity  can  imagination  itself  figure  to 
itself  greater  than  many  a  one  in  which  many 
a  man  has  declared  his  belief,  and  (so  far  as 
can  be  inferred  from  his  actions)  even  with 
sincerity  and  truth.  The  absurdity  of  the 
fiict,  or  rather  of  the  proposition,  not  being 
capable  of  affording  any  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  mendacity  of  the  assertion  whereby  a 
man  declares  his  belief  of  it;  hence  it  is,  that, 
80  far  as  the  absurdity  of  the  prejudice  is  a 
proof  of  the  fiilsity  of  the  proposition  whereby 
a  belief  in  it  is  asserted,  there  is  no  propo- 
sition so  absurd,  no  proposition  so  palpably 


false,  in  which — in  office  as  well  as  out  of 
office  —  in  the  highest,  and  in  the  beneficial 
sense  the  most  responsible  offices,  as  well  as 

in  the  lowest  and  least  responsible  ones 

the  legislator  may  not  make  sure  of  causing 
belief  to  be  declared,  by  any  number  of  per- 
sons from  whom  the  extraction  of  declarations 
of  this  sort  b  regarded  by  him  as  conducive 
to  the  ends  which  he  has  in  view. 

The  words  by  which  the  deckuntion  itself 
is  expressed — and,  moreover,  the  fiict  that 
it  IS  by  the  individual  in  question  that  such 
declaration  has  been  made  —  may  be  in  any 
degree  notorious,  known  to  every  member  of 
the  community  without  exception ;  yet  still 
the  abstrutenesa  of  the  subject,  howsoever  pro- 
duced, whether  by  the  nature  of  the  subject 
or  by  human  artifice,  may,  in  case  of  fidsity, 
afford  such  a  degree  of  security  against  de- 
tection, and  thence  against  responsibility  in 
the  burthensome  sense,  as  shall  be  sufficient 
to  do  away  in  a  great  proportion,  if  not  alto- 
gether, whatever  degree  of  security  for  trust- 
worthiness may  stand  attached  to  the  office 
on  the  score  of  responsibility  in  the  beneficial 
sense. 

Scarce  a  day  passes  in  which,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business — that  is,  of  the  fee- 
gathering  husbandry — an  English  judge,  of 
the  learned  and  superior  class  on  which  that 
official  title  is  in  a  manner  exclusively  be- 
stowed, does  not,  by  bis  signature  or  by  his 
connivance,  give  utterance  and  currency  to 
falsehoods  in  abundance :  but,  except  to  those 
who  are  either  in  the  habit  or  the  expecta- 
tion of  deriving  profit  from  the  same  source, 
either  the  fact  of  the  falsity  is  unknown,  or, 
in  consequence  of  the  deception  that  has  been 
practised  upon  them,  men  have  been  taught 
to  look  upon  such  falsehood  as  being  either 
necessary,  or  in  some  unknown  way  or  other 
conducive,  to  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of 
justice. 

3.  Aggregation  of  a  number  of  colleagues 
in  office  in  such  manner  as  to  constitute  a 
body  corporate,  or  bota-d. 

Superiority  of  power,  and  non-notoriety  of 
the  falsity  of  the  statement  made,  or  (what 
comes  to  the  same  thing)  of  the  part  taken  by 
the  official  person  in  question  in  the  making 
of  such  fiilse  statement,  have  already  been 
mentioned  as  two  circumstances,  each  of  them 
having  its  separate  operation  in  the  character 
of  a  drawback  on  that  degree  of  superordinary 
trustworthiness  which  has  the  official  situa- 
tion for  its  source  or  efficient  cause. 

By  the  junction  made  of  the  individual  in 
question  with  others  in  a  board,  both  these 
drawbacks  are  made  to  centre  in  the  same 
person.  To  the  power  derived  from  his  own 
situation,  each  member  of  the  corporate  body 
or  board  sdds  the  power  derived  from  the 
situation  and  connexions  of  his  several  col- 
leagues. A  board  is  thus  a  rampart  of  defence. 
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behind  which  each  of  iti  members  finds  a  place 
of  security  against  all  attacks  of  the  natare 
of  those  of  which  responsibility  in  the  bur- 
thensome  sense  is  the  result.  Bandied  to  and 
fro  amongst  a  number  of  individuals,  on  no 
one  of  whom  it  can  fasten  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  rest,  the  disrepute  (whatever  it  be)  which 
in  the  case  in  qaestion,  were  it  the  case  of  a 
single  individual,  would  attach  itself  to  the 
£dsity,  remains  in  the  present  case  in  a  state 
of  suspense,  not  being  able  to  find  any  one  of 
them  to  fix  upon.  To  each  of  the  members 
which  compose  it,  it  is  the  nature  of  a  board 
to  serve  as  a  screen  from  responsibiUty  in  the 
burthensome  sense — a  screen  from  whatever 
punishment  or  disrepute  is,  in  the  case  in 
question,  meant,  or  pretended  to  be  meant, 
to  be  attributed  to  transgression :  to  trans- 
gression, as  in  other  shapes  at  large,  so  in  the 
shape  of  fidsehood — the  only  shape  in  which 
it  comes  in  questicm  here. 

By  the  want  of  responsibility  in  the  bur- 
thensome  sense,  attached  to  the  essence  of  a 
board,  inferiorityinsteadof  superiority  in  point 
of  trustworthiness  may  be  attached,  not  only 
to  such  statements  in  the  delivery  of  which 
the  members  of  the  board  speak  m  the  cha- 
racter of  percipient  witnesses,  but  to  state- 
ments whidi,  having  been  delivered  in  the 
like  character  by  officers  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  board,  receive  from  the  board 
an  attestation  of  verity,  express  or  virtual,  in 
the  way  of  discourse  or  in  the  way  of  deport- 
ment; viz.  by  being  acted  upon  by  the  board 
as  if  believed  to  be  true. 

In  any  such  subordinate  situation,  fidsehood 
and  misrepresentation  may  be  produced  by 
sinister  interest,  not  only  in  a  pecuniary  shape, 
but  in  the  shape  of  indolence  or  love  of  ease : 
and  not  only,  as  above,  by  a  vicious  state  of 
the  will,  but  by  a  weak  or  vicious  state  of 
the  intellectual  fiunilties :  particularly  where 
the  business  of  the  office  is  of  such  a  nature, 
that  the  statements  and  representations  made 
by  such  subordinates  are  such  as  come  under 
the  denomination  of  tcient^  evidenc$. 

In  political  administration,  a  board,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  individual  management,  is  an 
invention  which,  throughout  the  sphere  of  its 
authority,  has  for  its  properties  and  effects  the 
securing  transgression  against  punishment,  the 
depriving  merit  of  its  reward,  the  extinction 
of  emulation  and  consequent  exertion,  the 
perpetuation  of  incapacity,  indolence,  and  ne- 
gligence— in  a  word,  of  misconduct  in  every 
shape  imaginable :  and  this  not  so  much  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  board  itself, 
which  by  the  prominence  of  its  situation  en- 
gages in  some  measure  the  public  eye,  as  on 
the  part  of  the  subordinate  functionaries; 
whose  functions,  while  they  have  little  to 
attract  the  eye  of  the  public,  have  mudi  to 
repel  it,  and  who  are  the  less lookedafter  by 
the  public,  in  proportion  as  they  are  supposed 


to  be  well  looked  after  by  thetr  superiors  at 
the  board. 

The  tendency  of  the  sort  of  institadon  in 
question  to  produce  miscoodnct  in  any  other 
shape  than  that  of  fiUsehood  and  misrepreaen- 
tation,  belongs  not  to  the  present  purpose. 
But,  this  chapter  having  among  its  object*  tbe 
showing  how  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  ot&dtl  evidence,  and  iiow 
to  render  it  more  trustworthy  than  it  baa  beea 
found  to  be  in  practice,  it  became  a  neoeaaary 
task  to  inquire  by  what  causes  its  experieneed 
deficiency  in  point  of  trustworthiness  ia  pto- 
duced :  and  among  these  causes,  one  oi  the 
most  efficient  was  found  to  be,  the  srtifida] 
union  thuseflfected  among  thehi^ies*  stationed 
of  the  hands  by  which  the  bunness  of  oAoe 
is  performed ;  vix.  in  respect  of  the  defirieticy 
thence  resulting  in  point  of  retpamtibiHtf, 
taken  in  the  htrthensome  sense.* 

So  much  for  the  drawbacks  from  the  sape- 
nor  trustworthiness  supposed  to  be  i 
to  official  evidence  on  the  ground  of  r 
bility.  Remains  to  be  estimated  the  i 
of  the  superior  trustworthiness  supposed  to 
be  attached  to  it  on  the  ground  of  presoaBaUe 
unportui/tty. 

Supposing  the  impartiality  perfect,  and  the 
existence  of  this  important  though  negative 
quality  out  of  doubt,  the  trustworthiness  of 
tiie  evidence,  in  so  fiir  as  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  moral  fiu:ulties  of  him  whose 
statement  it  exhibits,  is  beyond  dispute. 

In  the  case  of  official  evidence,  it  is  no  on- 
common  case  for  the  testimony,  so  &r  as  de- 
pends upon  impartiality,  to  be  in  this  perfect 
state.  In  the  case  where  the  purpose  to  which 
the  evidence  b  applied  is  a  judicial  purpose, 
be  the  office  what  it  may,  this  impartttUty 
may,  it  should  seem,  be  stated  as  the  natural 
state  of  things.  In  an  official  book  an  entry 
is  supposed  to  have  been  made  of  the  birth  ck 
the  plidntiff,  or  the  marriage  or  death  of  one 
under  whom  he  claims.  It  can  only  be  in 
consequence  of  some  comparatively  rare  ac- 
cident, if  the  keeper  of  the  official  book  was, 
at  the  time  in  question,  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  any  interest  by  v/fdcb.  he  could  have 
been  so  much  as  excited  to  suppress  an  entry 


*  It  would  be  an  error,  if,  from  what  ia  said 
above,  a  conclosion  were  rormed  that  there  exists 
not  any  case  in  which  government  by  bodies  cor- 
porate or  boards  can  be  ooodadve  to  the  Icciti. 
mate  ends  of  government.  Where,  in  the  conduct 
of  the  business  of  the  department,  nei^er  extra- 
ordinary talent  nor  extraordinary  exertion  are  ne- 
cessary,—as  where  money  is  to  be  received,  knt, 
and  given  out,  according  to  directioos  given  by 
other  hands, — at  the  same  time  that  misapplica- 
tion of  the  money,  if  attempted,  would  be  muri- 
testy  or  easily^  detected,  —  there  the  force  of  the 
objections  which  apply  to  it  in  other  cases  is  cither 
done  away  altogetner,  or  much  diminished;  and 
in  so  far  as  division  of  power  is  necessary  lo  good 
govemmentj  the  institution  is  indiirfnisblr. 
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to  the  effect  in  <iue8tiofi — to  insert  an  entry 
totally  &lse — or,  in  the  description  given  of 
the  fiict  in  question,  to  insert  a  circumstance 
known  by  him  who  inserts  it  to  be  fidse :  and 
so  in  regard  to  an  entry  supposed  to  hare  been 
made  in  this  or  that  book  belonging  to  this 
or  that  judicial  office ;  an  entry,  for  exam- 
ple, of  a  judicial  incidental  order  supposed  to 
have  been  noade,  or  final  judgment  supposed 
to  have  been  pronounced.  Impartiality  is,  in 
a  case  of  tbia  sort,  the  ordimry  and  probable 
state  of  the  mind  of  the  official  narrating  wit- 
ness. Why?  For  this,  amongst  other  reasons, 
▼is.  that,  at  the  time  at  which  the  entry  is 
or  ought  to  be  made,  the  applicatioo  which 
eventually  comes  to  be  made  of  the  evidence 
to  the  judicial  purpose  in  question  (whether 
it  bears,  when  it  does  take  place,  any  relation 
or  not  to  his  interest)  cannot  be  so  much  as 
present  to  his  mind. 

But  this  quality,  though  a  natural  accom- 
paniment of  officttl  evidence,  is  not  a  neces- 
saryone:  and  it  would  be  a  mischievous  error, 
if,  because  in  ninety-nine  instances  out  of  one 
hundred,  the  apf^cation  of  the  securities  for 
correctness  and  completeness  is  unnecessary, 
in  the  hundredth  in  which  it  is  necessary  it 
should,  by  any  such  general  conception  of 
superior  trustworthiness,  be  prevented  from 
being  made. 

In  judging  of  the  degree  of  credit  due  to 
the  testimony  of  a  witness  taken  at  large,  a 
question  that  can  never  cease  to  be  relevant 
is.  Had  he  any  interest  in  misrepresenting 
the  iact  in  any  respect? — and,  in  judging 
of  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  the  statement 
of  the  oflfnal  testimony  expressed  in  writing 
or  otherwise  by  one  official  person,  the  same 
question  can  never  cease,  in  this  particular 
case,  to  be  as  pertinent  and  proper  as  in  the 
general  case. 

Among  the  uses  above  stated  as  derivable 
from  official  evidence,  is  the  use  adapted  to 
that  accidental  and  comparatively  unfrequent, 
but  never  to  be  neglected,  class  of  cases,  in 
which,  on  the  occasioD  of  some  transgression 
imputed  to  Hm  or  that  official  person  belong- 
ing to  the  office,  the  same  article  of  official 
endenee  which  in  the  ordinary  state  of  things 
is  of  use  only  to  the  adminittrator  (L  e.  to  some 
one  or  more  of  the  officers  belonging  to  the 
department  in  question,  or  other  officers  or 
individuals  holding  correspondence  with  it,) 
becomes  evidence  to,  and  to  the  use  of,  the 
judge.  But  in  this  dass  of  cases,  and  it  is  not 
e  narrow  one,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious 
or  undeniable,  than  that,  so  fv  as  depends 
upon  presumable  impartiality  and  nothing 
pBore,  official  evidence — the  official  evidence 
in  question,  so  £u- from  being  a  point  of  tnist- 
^^orthiness  above  the  level,  will  stand  bebw 
^  level,  of  evidence  taken  at  hvge. 


§  4.  Rules  for  estimating  and  teeuring  trust" 
worthiness  in  the  case  of  official  evidence. 

Principles  being  laid  down,  a  few  observa- 
tions, bringing  to  view  (in  principle  at  least) 
the  arrangements  that  nave  presented  them- 
selves as  conducive  to  the  forming,  in  the 
case  of  official  evidence,  a  just  estimate  of  its 
trustworthiness,  may  perhaps  be  not  vdthout 
their  use.  And  the  same  rules  which  serve 
for  showing  in  what  degree  such  evidenoe  of 
that  description  as  is  found  in  existence  is 
possessed  of  that  desirable  quality,  will  serve 
n>r  indicating  in  some  measure  such  arrange- 
ments as  promise  to  be  conducive  to  the  giv- 
ing of  that  same  desirable  quality  to  evidence 
of  the  like  description  as  it  may  be  destined 
to  come  into  existence  in  future. 

Rule  1.  To  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  an  article  of  official  evi- 
dence, look  out  for  the  several  causes  of  in- 
feriority that  are  liable  to  have  place  in  regard 
to  evidence  at  large; — vix.  l.That  which  has 
place  in  the  case  of  circumstantial  evidence ; 
the  fiict  spoken  to  not  the  very  fact  in  ques- 
tion, but  a  £M:t  considered  as  evidentiaqr  of 
it ; — 2.  That  which  has  place  in  the  case  of 
unoriginal  evidence;  where,  between  the  in- 
formation supposed  to  have  been  given  by  the 
percipient  witness,  and  the  ear  or  the  eye  of 
him  to  whom  it  belongs  to  judge,  one  or  more 
media  of  transmission  are  supposed  to  have 
intervened ; — 3.  That  which  has  place  in  the 
case  of  free  and  uninterrogated  statements, 
where  the  information  in  question,  as  above 
(whether  any  such  media  of  transmission  have 
intervened  or  no,)  has  been  made  without 
bdng  subjected  to  the  influence  of  interroga- 
tion, or  eventual  punishment,  in  the  character 
of  securities  for  correctness  and  complete- 
ness;— 4.  That  whidi,  on  the  part  of  a  witness 
of  any  description  (viz.  extrajudicially  perci- 
pient and  narrating,  extngudidally  reporting, 
or  judicially  reporting  and  deposing  witness,) 
has  place  in  the  case  of  diminished  trust- 
worthiness ;  howsoever  the  diminution  be  pro- 
duced— vis.  whether  by  inferiority  in  point  of 
intellectual  aptitude,  by  exposure  to  the  ac- 
tion of  interest  acting  in  a  sinister  direction, 
or  by  improbity  of  disposition,  considered  as 
rendering  his  effectual  resistance  to  that  si- 
nister force  by  so  much  the  less  probable. 

The  hid  in  question,  the  feet  spoken  to  by 
the  official  document,  or  the  statement  made 
by  the  official  person,_is  it  of  the  number  of 
those  fects  by  which,  according  as  they  are 
credited  or  not — according  to  the  opinions 
entertained  concerning  them — his  own  repu- 
tation, or  that  of  any  other  person  specially 
connected  with  him  1^  any  tie  of  self-regard- 
ing interest  or  sympathy,  may,  either  in  a  fe- 
Yourable  or  an  nnfevourable  way,  be  affected? 
Is  it,  for  example,  an  act  of  his  own,  or  any 
matter  of  feet  or  supposed  feet,  on  the  belief 
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or  disbelief  of  which  his  own  act  was  grounded, 
or  on  which  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
his  own  conduct  may  be  found  to  depend?  If 
yes,  there  is  an  end  of  that  ground  of  trust- 
worthiness which  is  composed  ofimpartiality : 
exemption  from  the  action  of  sinister  interest. 

Rule  2.  For  a  judicial  purpose,  in  the  case 
where,  for  the  purpose  of  the  offidal  business, 
the  evidence  in  question,  having  been  already 
committed  to  writing,  exists  in  the  shape  of 
ready- written  evidence, — in  that  same  shape, 
though  unsanctioned  and  uniQterrogated,  it 
may  in  general  be  presented  to  the  cognizance 
of  the  judge ,  viz.  for  avoidance  of  delay,  vex- 
ation, and  expense,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
perfection and  comparative  untrustworthiness 
incident  to  it  in  that  shape. 

Rule  3.  But  if,  on  any  of  the  grounds  men- 
tioned as  above,  the  trustworthiness  of  it  be 
regarded  as  diminished,  all  such  operations 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  performed,  as,  sup- 
posing the  information  to  have  issued  from 
any  ordinary  and  non-official  source,  would 
be  regarded  as  necessary  to  place  the  trust- 
worthiness of  it  (viz.  its  correctness  and 
completeness)  upon  the  strongest  and  surest 
ground:  to  wit,  by  tracing  out  direct  evidence 
of  the  fact  in  question  through  the  medium 
of  the  circumstantial,  or  by  tracing  out  perci- 
pient witnesses  through  the  medium  of  judi- 
cially or  extra-judicially  reporting  witnesses, 
and  by  applying  to  the  testimony  of  the  re- 
spective witnesses  the  ordinary  securities  for 
trustworthiness,  viz.  interrogation,  publicity, 
denunciation  of  eventual  punishment,  Sec  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Rule  4.  Note,  that,  without  any  imputa- 
tion upon  the  trustworthiness  of  the  witness 
(the  author  or  reporter  of  the  narrative  or 
statement  exhibited  by  the  article  of  official 
evidence,)  the  application  of  the  process  of 
interrogation  may,  to  the  purposes  of  correct- 
ness and  completeness  taken  together,  but 
more  particularly  completeness,  be  indispen- 
sable. For  a  mass  of  testimony,  though  cor- 
rect and  sincere,  may  to  one  purpose  be  com- 
plete, to  another  incomplete:  incomplete,  and 
not  capable  of  being  rendered  complete  by 
any  other  means  than  an  interrogatory  or  se- 
ries of  interrogatories  adapted  to  the  indivi- 
dual purpose  actually  in  hand. 

A  distinction  requires  here  to  be  noted, 
between  the  information  sought,  and  the  do- 
cument in  and  by  which  it  is  supposed  to  be 
contained  and  presented.  To  either  of  these 
objects,  where  an  office  of  this  or  that  de- 
scription is  the  source  or  repository  of  the  in- 
formation sought  or  the  document  consulted, 
the  term  official  evidence  may  without  impro- 
priety be  applied.  Bui  a  case  that  may  very 
easily  happen  is,  that —  where  the  matter  of 
the  document  is  more  or  less  false,  and  would 
(if  trusted  to)  be  deceptitious — true  and  use- 
ful information,  information  such  as  to  the 


purpose  in  question  shall  be  complete,  md  in 
every  part  correct,  shall  be  obtainable  and 
obtained  by  means  of  it,  viz.  by  a  due  and 
skilful  application  of  the  instruments  for  the 
extraction  of  truth  —the  instruments  already 
mentioned.  But,  to  the  ends  of  justice,  the 
material  object  is,  that  the  information  ob- 
tained shall  be  complete  and  correct.  Whe- 
ther the  document  by  means  of  which  it  was 
obtained,  was  or  was  not  possessed  of  those 
same  qualities,  is  to  this  purpose  a  matter  of 
indifference. 

Were  this  distinction  to  pass  unobserved, 
official  evidence  firom  this  source  might  be  in 
a  high  degree  over-valued  or  under- valued ; 
and  from  either  error,  much  practical  mischief 
to  justice  might  be  the  result.  The  official 
documents  of  which  this  or  that  particular 
office  is  the  repository  or  the  source — t.  e.  the 
information  already  contained  and  presented 
by  them — is  very  apt  to  be  folse :  but  if  the 
condusion  were  to  be,  Receive  not,  credit 
not,  any  information  that  comes  through  that 
office,  and  this  conclusion  were  acted  upon, 
here  would  be  a  great  mass  of  Ught  extin- 
guished— of  light  indispensably  necesnry  to 
the  purposes  of  justice.  From  the  office  in 
question,  true  and  instructive  evidence  might, 
by  a  suitable  application  of  the  instruments 
for  the  extraction  of  truth,  at  any  time,  and 
for  any  of  a  variety  of  purposes,  be  obtained: 
but  if  the  conclusion  were  to  be.  Receive  as 
true  whatever  information  may  be  presented 
by  any  of  the  documents  of  which  that  office 
is  the  repository,  and  this  conclusion  acted 
upon,  an  habitual  course  of  error,  deceptioa, 
and  injustice,  would  here  again  be  the  result. 

Rule  5.  The  same  rul^  which,  in  the 
several  cases  individually  taken,  serve  for 
estimating  the  trustwortluness  of  an  artide 
or  mass  of  evidence — in  the  present  instaiice» 
a  mass  of  i^fficial  evidence — will  serve  for 
securing  the  possession  of  this  desirable  pro- 
perty to  the  whole  mass  of  official  evidence 
taken  in  the  aggregate.  The  instruments  of 
security  in  question  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
are — 1.  The  arrangements  and  operations  so 
often  mentioned  under  the  name  of  securities 
for  trustworthiness;  2.  The  applicatioa  of 
these  securities  to  the  purpose  of  investiga- 
torial  procedure :  tracing  out,  in  relation  to 
each  article  of  information,  the  perd{»ent 
witness  (if  any  such  there  were)  through  the 
medium  of  the  reporting  witness  or  witnesses. 
In  each  individual  case,  to  employ  Uiese  in- 
struments in  so  fiu>  as  requisite,  or  permit 
them  to  be  employed  in  so  &r  as  requisite,  is 
the  function  of  the  judge ;  and  it  is  by  per- 
forming it  that  he  enables  himself  to  estimmie 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  evidence,  and  the 
verity  of  the  facts  probalnlized  by  it.  To 
allow  or  prescribe,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
employment  of  these  same  instruments  in 
future,  is  the  function  of  the  l^islator:  and 
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It  is  by  performing  it  that  he  does  what  de- 
pends upon  him  towards  securing  this  desirable 
result  in  all  future  instances. 

Of  the  several  purposes,  as  above  distin- 
guished, to  which  it  may  happen  to  official 
evidence  to  be  found  applicable, —  the  colla- 
teral and  incidental,  the  judicial,  is  the  only 
one  that,  in  the  observations  just  delivered, 
has  hitherto  been  in  view.  But  if,  when  ap- 
plied to  that  purpose,  any  of  them  be  found 
applicable  with  advantage,  they  will  scarcely 
be  found  applicable  with  less  advantage  to 
the  direct  purpose  of  the  several  masses  of 
official  evidence,  of  which  the  several  offices 
are  respectively  the  repositories  or  the  sources. 
If,  in  any  such  office,  in  the  instance  of  this 
or  that  species  of  document,  the  matter  be 
regularly  replete  with  falsehood,  arrangements 
and  operations  have  above  been  pointed  out, 
by  means  of  which  that  felsehood  may,  on  any 
occasion,  be  converted  into  a  source  of  useful 
truth. 

Here,  then,  are  two  other  functionaries — 
the  administrator  and  the  legislator,  to  whom 
the  above  suggestions  (if  useful  to  the  judge) 
may  also  be  of  use :  to  the  administrator  (i.  e. 
to  that  branch  of  the  executive  authority  to 
whom,  under  the  legislator,  the  conduct  of 
the  business  in  each  several  office  depends,) 
that  he  may  take  such  measures  as  lie  within 
his  competence  for  the  substitution  of  true 
documents  to  Mse  ones:  to  the  legislator, 
that,  in  default  of  his  subordinate  the  admi- 
nistrator,  he  may  apply  his  own  superordinate 
authority  to  the  same  salutary  purpose. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  OFFICIAL  EVIDENCE,  AS  7UBNISHED  BY 
JUDICIAL  OFFICES. 

§  1.  Uses  of  tlie  official  evidence  furnished  by 
judicial  offices. 

Applying  to  all  offices  without  exception, 
the  matter  of  the  last  preceding  chapter  will 
be  found  to  apply  with  no  less  propriety  or 
advantage  to  j udidal  offices  in  particular.  But, 
in  that  mass  of  evidence  of  which  an  office  of 
the  judicial  kind  is  either  the  source,  or  the 
receptacle  and  repository,  circumstances  may 
be  observed,  by  which,  considered  as  the 
basis  of  judicial  decision,  official  evidence  will 
be  seen  to  stand  in  the  scale  of  importance 
upon  a  higher  level  than  official  evidence 
taken  at  large. 

In  the  character  of  evidence  to  the  judge, 
the  application  of  official  evidence  taken  at 
large  is  but  collateral  and  incidental.  The 
application  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  a  ju- 
dicial office  is  direct  and  constant :  and  this 
as  well  in  the  instance  of  that  part  of  the 
mass  of  which  the  office  (in  this  case  the  ju- 
dicial office)  is  but  the  repository,  as  in  the 
bstance  of  that  of  which  it  is  the  source. 
Voi.  VI. 


The  information,  which,  under  the  deno^ 
mination  of  evidence,  is  received  or  extracted 
by  the  judge,  belongs  not  to  this  head  :  the 
character  in  which  it  comes  under  considera- 
tion is  that  of  ordinary,  not  preappointed, 
evidence. 

In  respect  of  evidence  of  this  description, 
the  office  is  the  receptacle,  and,  in  so  far  as 
such  is  the  usage  of  the  office,  the  repository  f 
but  is  not  the  source. 

Of  the  evidence  furnished,  or  capable  of 
being  furnished,  by  the  judicial  office,  that 
which  comes  under  the  notion  and  denomi^ 
nation  of  preappointed  evidence,  is  that  by 
which  the  operations  performed  by  the  seve- 
ral dramatis  persona  in  the  theatre  of  judi- 
cature, are,  or  may  be,  brought  to  view,  and 
consigned  to  remembrance. 

Among  the  operations  in  question,  the 
principal  class  consists  in  the  delivery  of  the' 
various  ready-written  instruments  which  in 
the  course  of  the  cause  come  to  be  delivered ; 
and  where  the  delivery  of  an  instrument  ta 
a  certain  effect  is  performed  and  commemo- 
rated, a  natural  course  is,  that  the  instrument 
itself,  or  a  transcript  of  it,  be  preserved. 

Instruments,  in  so  far  as  received  into  the 
office,  and  kept  there,  record  themselves: 
operations,  if  the  remembrance  of  them  is  ta 
be  preserved  in  the  office,  require  an  official 
hand  to  record  them.  The  instrument  will 
show  its  own  existence,  but  will  not  show  of^ 
itself  the  performance  of  any  operation  per- 
formed in  relation  to  it;  for  example,  the 
time  when,  or  the  persons  by  whom,  it  was 
delivered  or  received. 

The  different  uses  to  which  it  may  happen 
to  the  same  lot  or  article  of  judicial  official 
evidence  (t.  e.  of  preappointed  official  evi- 
dence, having  for  its  source  an  office  of  the 
judicial  kind)  to  be  applicable, — these  diffe- 
rent uses,  as  characterized  by  the  different 
descriptions  of  persons  by  whom  the  use  may 
be  made — the  service,  the  benefit,  received — 
may  be  thus  distinguished: — 

1.  Uses  to  the  parties  or  their  representa- 
tives ;  viz.  in  respect  of  their  respective  inte- 
rests in  the  suit  supposed  to  be  in  hand,  the 
suit  which  gave  occasion  to  the  reception  or 
recordation  of  the  article  of  evidence  in  ques- 
tion,— or,  if  an  instrument,  the  framing  of  it 
in  the  office,  or  the  reception  of  it  from  with- 
out« — if  an  operation f  the  recordation  of  it. 
Here  the  judicial  uses  coincide  with  those 
which,  in  the  case  of  an  office  other  than  ju- 
dicial, have  been  designated  under  the  deno- 
mination of  the  administrative  uses. 

2.  Uses  which  respect  the  interests  of  the 
same  or  other  parties  in  respect  of  future 
contingent  suits,  in  which,  if  instituted,  the 
evidence  in  question  may  eventually  be  found 
applicable.* 


"  These  uses  may,  both  of  them,  in  a  certain 
sense,  be  termed  uses  to  the  judge,  the  adminiiM' 
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3.  Uses  to  the  sovereign  and  legislator: 
consisting  in  the  furnishing  such  information 
as  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  any  such  ulterior 
regulations  as  from  time  to  time  may  serve 
to  render  the  proceedings  of  the  several  ju- 
dicatories, as  well  as  the  several  portions  of 
substantive  law  to  which  it  is  their  duty  to 
give  execution  and  effect,  more  and  more  ef- 
fectually subservient  to  the  several  ends  of 
justice :  these  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
term  statistic  uses. 

I.  Uses  to  the  parties  in  respect  of  the 
suit  in  hand :  — 

Each  operation  requires  to  be  consigned  to 
remembrance  for  three  purposes — 1.  That  it 
may  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  next  operation 
which  it  may  render  necessary  or  advisable 
to  be  performed,  whether  on  the  same  side 
of  the  cause  or  on  the  opposite  side  ;*  2.  That 
it  may  be  seen  whether  the  operation  thus 
performed  was  proper  in  itself,  and  performed 
in  a  proper  manner ;  3.  That,  in  case  of  any 
impropriety,  it  may  serve  as  a  ground  for  sa- 
tisfaction to  be  rendered  for  any  such  wrong 
as  may  have  been  produced  by  the  impro- 
priety —  satisfaction,  or  even  punishment,  if 
the  wrong  be  of  such  nature  as  to  create  a 
proper  demand  for  punishment. 

Under  a  system  of  which  justice  is  the 
object,  the  operation  which,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  will  naturally  come  to  be 
registered  at  or  near  the  outset  of  the  cause, 
wUl  be  the  appearance  of  both  the  parties  in 
the  hce  of  each  other  and  the  judge :  the 
next,  saving  such  memoranda  as  it  may  have 
occurred  to  the  legislator  to  prescribe  to  be 
made  and  preserved  for  his  own  use  (of  which 
presently,)  will  be  either  the  decision  pro- 
nounced by  the  judge,  or  the  existence  of 
some  circumstance  which,  creating  a  natural 
and  just'demand  for  delay,  would  have  ren- 
dered such  immediate  decision  repugnant  to 
one  or  other  of  the  direct  ends  of  justice. 

Under  a  system  of  which  the  object  is  in- 
justice, in  the  shape  of  fictitious  delay,  vexa- 
tion, and  expense,  for  the  sake  of  the  profit 
extracted  to  the  use  of  Judge  and  Co.  out  of 
the  expense, — the  operations  that  come  to  be 
registered  will  be  those  needless  and  useless 
operations  which  serve  as  pretences  for  en- 
hancement of  the  expense,  or  for  the  creation 

trator  of  the  department  to  which  these  offices 
belong :  but,  in  this  instance,  the  uses  derived 
from  them  bv  the  administrator  do  not  come  al- 
together 80  close  to  him  as  in  other  instances. 

*  Thus,  where  the  altercation  is  carried  on  in 
writing,  the  delivery  of  an  instrument  of  demand 
on  the  plaintiff's  side  will  naturally  have  the  ef- 
fect of  imposing  on  the  defendant's  side  the  obli- 
Stion  of  delivering  an  instrument  of  defence. 
1  the  oUier  side,  the  having  given  to  the  other 
party  notice  of  an  intention  to  ddiver  in  an  in- 
strument to  this  or  that  effect,  will  naturallv  have 
the  effect  of  imposing  on  that  same  side  tne  ob- 
ligation of  performing  the  operation  in  question 
in  pursuance  of  such  notice. 


of  that  delay  and  vexation,  the  fiMniUy  of  in- 
flicting whidi,  with  the  chance  of  consequent 
misdecision,  constitutes  the  encouragement 
afforded  to  the  maid  fide  litigant  on  either 
side  to  drag  along  with  himself  bis  injured 
adversary  through  the  kennel  of  litigation  : 
and  of  these  there  is  no  end. 

II.  Uses  to  future  conungent  parries,  in 
respect  of  future  contingoit  causes : — 

In  regard  to  contingencies  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  desirable  effect  (the  door  to  the 
temple  of  justice  not  being  shut  by  frctrtioos 
delay,  vexation,  and  expense,  or  exclusion  of 
instructive  evidence,)  the  best  possible  effect 
is,  that  they  come  not  into  existence :  the 
next  most  desirable  effect  is,  that,  coming 
into  existence,  they  receive  a  decision  as  con- 
formable as  possible  to  the  direct  ends  of  jus- 
tice, and  at  the  same  rime  as  clear  as  possible 
from  collateral  inconvenience  in  the  shape  of 
delay,  vexation,  or  expense. 

To  these  purposes  taken  together,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  following  &cts,  of  the  number  of 
those  which  have  actually  had  place  on  the 
occasion  of  the  several  causes  already  insti- 
tuted, is  manifestly  subservient : 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  several  facta,  ignonmce 
of  which,  or  misconception  or  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  them,  may,  on  one  side  or  other, 
give  birth  to  ulterior  suits  either  between 
the  same  parties  or  between  other  parties : 
for  instance,  that  Titius,  by  his  last  will,  de^ 
dared  it  to  be  his  desire,  that,  upon  and  after 
his  decease,  Sempronius  should  be  proprietor 
of  the  field  therein  described. 

2.  Application  that  has  been  made  of  the 
law  (viz.  by  a  decision  pronounced  on  the 
occasion  of  the  past  cause)  to  the  fiu;t  or 
facts  that  were  deemed  established  by  suffi- 
cient proof  on  the  occasion  of  that  same  suit : 
for  instance,  that  the  desire  so  expressed  bf 
Titius  was  by  a  judicatory  adjudged  to  be 
valid,  and  conformable  to  law. 

III.  Uses  that  bear  reference  to  the  legis- 
lator, as  the  functionary  by  whom  the  appli- 
cation of  the  information  thus  obtained  comes 
to  be  made, — bear  refierence  to  the  several 
ends  of  justice  so  often  spoken  of  as  the  ob- 
jects to  which  the  operations  grounded  on 
such  information  should  be  directed  : — 

If  the  system  of  judicial  procedure  has  been 
already  framed  by  him  and  established  by  law, 
his  direct  object  in  the  collection  of  the  infor- 
mation  under  this  head  will  be  to  see  in  what 
particulars  it  is  subservient  in  the  utmost 
possible  degree  to  the  ends  of  justice,  and  in 
what  particulars  (if  in  any)  it  fails  of  being 
so :  to  the  end  tnat,  in  so  fiff  as  it  fiuls  of 
being  so,  the  fiiilure  may  be  obviated. 

If  the  system  of  procedure  has,  m  the 
whole  or  in  any  part,  been  the  work  not  of 
himself  but  of  the  judge,  acting  according 
to  rules  expressed  in  tenmnis,  or  not  so  ex- 
pressed ;  then,  over  and  above  the  correction 
of  any  snch  failures  as  may  in  this  way  pre- 
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sent  tberoselves  to  view  in  the  system  thus 
established  by  an  improper  hand,  is  the  giving 
it  its  establishment  by  his  own  the  only  pro- 
per hand  —  giving,  in  determinate  words  of 
his  own  choosing,  expression  to  those  rules, 
where  as  yet  they  had  none ;  where  it  has 
already  received  such  expression,  and  that  an 
expression  conformable  to  his  views,  giving 
to  it  the  sanction  of  his  authority  in  express 
words. 

Under  a  great  variety  of  subordinate  heads, 
information — useful  information,  may,  by  the 
skill  and  probity  of  the  legislator,  be  drawn 
from  this  source.  But,  in  each  instance,  its 
title  to  the  reputation  of  utility  will  depend 
upon  its  subservience  to  some  one  or  more 
of  the  ends  of  justice.  Hence,  under  what- 
ever such  head  information  is  sought,  the 
propriety  of  seeking  it  will  find  its  test  and 
demonstration  in  the  designation  of  that  one 
or  more  of  those  ends  to  which  it  is  subser- 
vient ;  and,  if  not  sufficiently  obvious,  of  the 
means  by  which  —  the  way  in  which,  its  ten- 
dency to  such  subservience  manifests  itself. 

To  give  a  complete  list  of  the  several  heads 
of  information  thus  capable  of  being  made 
subservient  to  the  ends  of  justice,  would  be 
a  difficult,  and  in  the  present  work  a  mis- 
placed, task.  For  illustration,  the  following 
examples  may  serve,  arranged  under  those 
ends  of  justice  to  which  they  may  respec- 
tively be  found  subservient : — 

I.  Prevention  of  misdedsion  to  the  preju- 
dice of  either  side  of  the  cause. 

1 .  Total  number  of  causes  in  which  the  de- 
dsion  turned  on  the  question  of  fact. 

2.  With  this  total,  to  compare  the  number 
of  the  causes  in  whidi  evidence  of  an  inferior 
<)uality  was  received,  distinguishing  between 
the  several  causes  of  inferiority :  noting  whe- 
ther the  inferior  evidence  was  or  was  not  the 
only  evidence  on  that  side ;  and  whether  the 
decision  was  in  fiivour  or  disfavour  of  the 
side  on  which  the  inferior  evidence  was  pro- 
duced. 

The  number  of  causes  individually  taken, 
in  which  (choosing  any  given  period)  the  de- 
cision was  in  fiivour  of  the  inferior  evidence, 
win  show  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  the 
mischief  resulting,  within  that  period,  from 
the  admission  of  such  inferior  evidence. 

Comparing  period  with  period,  say  year  with 
year,  —  if  the  number  of  such  cases,  indivi- 
dually taken,  were  constantly  upon  the  in- 
crease, it  would  afford  a  ground  for  suspect- 
ing, that,  by  the  admission  of  such  inferior 
evidence,  wilftil  falsehood,  deception,  misde* 
dsion,  and  thence  encouragement  to  injustice, 
on  the  part  of  individuals,  had  been  produced. 
Supposing  no  such  increase,  or  none  but  what 
might  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  acci- 
dent or  other  causes ;  it  would  then  be  made 
manifest,  that  by  such  admission  no  such  evil 
consequences  had  been  produced. 


3.  Number  of  the  appeals  from  decisions 
grounded  on  the  question  of  £ict:  distin^ 
guishing  between  the  cases  in  which  the  de- 
cision of  the  subordinate  judicatory  was,  by 
the  superordinate,  affirmed  purely  and  simply, 
and  those  in  which  it  was  either  reversed 
or  modified ;  and  —  in  case  of  divers  appeals 
grounded  on  the  same  original  decision,  and 
presented  to  different  judicatories,  taking  cog- 
nizance one  after  anoUier  of  the  same  fiict — 
showing  the  number  of  such  successive  ap- 
peals. 

If,  in  each  instance,  the  evidence  be  exactly 
the  same,  and  presented  in  the  same  shape ; 
then,  upon  the  supposition  of  consummate 
wisdom  and  probity  on  the  part  of  the  judi- 
catory  ultimately  resorted  to  in  each  case,  to- 
gether with  sufficient  ability  in  each  instance, 
on  the  part  of  the  losing  side,  to  carry  the 
cause  before  an  ulterior  judicatory, — all  these 
assumptions  being  made,  the  proportion  be- 
tween affirmed  and  reversed  or  modified, 
would  exhibit  the  degree  of  aptitude^  in  alt 
shapes  taken  together,  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
spective subordinate  judicatories. 

II.  Prevention  of  preponderant  or  super- 
fluous delay,  vexation,  and  expense.  Showing, 
in  and  for  each  suit,  the  quantity  of  delay, 
vexation,  and  expense,  on  both  sides  of  the 
cause ;  distinguishing,  in  the  case  of  each  of 
those  three  modifications  of  collateral  incon- 
venience, the  portion  which  was  natural  and 
unavoidable,  from  the  portion,  if  any,  which 
was  fictitious  and  avoidable :  and,  in  regara 
to  that  fictitious  part,  distinguishing  between 
the  several  portions  which  were  respectively 
the  work  and  the  fault  of  the  system  (the  es- 
tablished S3rstem  of  procedure,)  the  party  or 
parties,  or  the  judge.  And  —  in  case  of  dif^ 
ferent  judicatories,  to  the  cognizance  of  either 
or  any  of  which  the  same  individual  cause 
might,  at  the  option  of  a  party,  on  the  one  or 
the  other  side  of  the  cause,  have  been  pre- 
sented, whether  acting  under  the  same  or  a 
different  system  of  procedure  —  serving  to 
show,  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  delay,  vex*- 
atlon,  and  expense  in  each,  the  difference  be- 
tween judicatory  and  judicatory ;  and  thence, 
in  these  several  shapes,  the  quantity  of  fac- 
titious injustice,  which,  in  the  instance  of 
those  judicatories  in  which  it  has  been  great- 
est,  presents  itself  as  chargeable  either  on  the 
system  or  on  the  judge. 

III.  Prevention  of  contraventions  against 
the  remote  ends  of  justice.  Showing  for  each 
period,  on  the  part  of  the  several  judicatories^ 
the  number  of  contraventions,  if  any,  against 
the  unimmediate  or  remote  ends  of  justice ) 
viz.  1.  Against  obedience  to  the  several  ma- 
nifestations of  the  will  of  the  legislator  — 
judicial  non-conformity  at  large,  and  judicial 
disobedience  manifesting  itself  in  the  parti- 
cular shape  of  usurpation  of  jurisdiction,  ia 
the  prejudice  of  the  authority  of  other  judi- 
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eatories  ^whether  superordinate,  co-ordinate, 
or  suborainate  to  the  judicatory  so  usurping ;) 
2.  Against  uniformity  of  decision  as  between 
judicatory  and  judicatory  —  mutual  discre^ 
pancy  of  decision. 

IV.  Prevention  of  judicial  injustice  in  all 
shapes  together.  •  Showing,  for  each  period, 
the  number  of  causes  of  the  several  species, 
non-penal  and  penal :  and  therein  and  l^ence, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  delay,  vexation, 
and  expense  actually  produced ;  t<^ther  with 
the  utmost  possible  number  of  the  instances 
of  misdedsion,  which,  to  the  prejudice  of 
either  side,  can  have  been  produced :  showing 
thereby,  as  between  period  and  period,  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  injustice  and  delin- 
quency in  its  several  shapes,  with  a  view  to 
the  demand,  if  any,  for  tilterior  exertions  in 
the  line  of  legislation. 

V.  Melioration  of  the  law,  whether  in  re- 
spect of  matter,  or  form :  t.  e.  showing  the 
demand  for  fresh  law,  or  fresh  expression  to 
be  given  to  this  or  that  portion  of  already 
existing  law.    * 

The  ways  in  which  recordation  might  be 
made  subservient  to  this  purpose  are — 

1.  Exhibiting  the  several  cases  in  which 
a  question  of  law  (grounded  in  this  case  on 
statute  law)  had  any  place  in  the  dispute 
between  the  parties;  and  in  each  instance 
showing  the  point  or  points  in  dispute,  re- 
ference being  made  to  the  several  portions  of 
law  relied  upon  on  each  side,  together  with 
the  considerations  brought  forward  in  the  way 
of  argument  on  all  sides. 

2.  In  cases  of  appeal,  exhibiting  the  ground 
of  the  appeal,  and  the  number  of  stages  of 
appeal,  if  more  than  one,  in  the  instance  of 
each  cause ;  and,  on  each  occasion,  the  treat- 
ment given,  whether  in  the  way  of  affirmance, 
reversal,  or  modification,  by  the  superordi- 
nate  judicatory,  to  the  decision  of  the  sub- 
ordinate. 

From  the  point  or  points  in  dispute,  com- 
pared with  the  words  of  the  portion  of  law 
which  formed  the  ground  of  the  dispute,  it 
would  be  in  -each  case  apparent  whether 
any  demand  had  presented  itself  for  fresh  law 
(viz.  law  fresh  in  substance,)  or  only  for  fresh 
expression  to  be  given  (viz.  for  removal  of 
ambiguity  or  obscurity)  to  this  or  that  portion 
of  existing  law :  the  melioration  being  in  each 
case  to  be  made  by  defidcation,  addition,  sub- 
stitution, or  transposition,  as  the  nature  of 
the  exigence  requires. 

In  so  fur  as,  by  incapacity,  indolence,  ne- 
gligence, or  corruption,  on  the  part  of  the 
legislator  of  the  day,  the  rule  of  action  is  left 
in  the  barbarous  state  of  the  species  of  im- 
position called  unwritten  law,  —  the  people, 
in  their  character  of  suitors,  being  (such  of 
them  as  are  honest)  habitually,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  that  partnership  of  which  the  judge 
IS  at  the  head,  and  of  which  the  legislator  is 


the  accomplice  or  the  dupe,  pnnislied  ibr  nob- 
conformity  to  rules  which,  lest  they  should  be 
conformed  to,  are  not  permitted  to  be  known ;. 
—  in  such  case,  the  number  and  place  of  sodh 
appeals  will,  to  the  legislator  of  aome  happier 
time,  afford  useful  indications,  pcinHiMg  tmt 
to  him  the  particular  portions  of  the  field  of 
kw,  in  and  by  which  the  demand  for  real  sod 
genuine  law  has  thus  rendered  itself  maaiftat. 

The  demand  for  a  really  existing  and  ae- 
cessible  standard  of  obedience,  co-^xtenmre 
with  the  whole  field  of  law,  can  be  no  Mcret 
to  any  one  who  on  this  head  vrill  permk  biai- 
self  to  listen  to  the  most  obvious  dictates  of 
common  sense.  The  light  reflected  on  this 
subject  by  recordation,  consists  in  nothing 
more  than  a  distinct  indication  of  the  parti- 
cular instances  in  which  this  undeniable  truth 
will  thus  have  been  brought  to  view. 

There  remain  two  masses  of  injustice,  the 
quantity  or  limits  of  which  cannot  be  abowa 
for  any  period,  in  a  direct  way,  by  any  sad 
documents  as  the  above ; — viz.  1.  The  miaiber 
of  instances  in  which,  in  the  shape  of  oppres- 
sion or  extortion,  injustice  has  been  proMdoced 
by  an  opulent  individual  in  the  character  ol 
plaintiff;  to  the  prejudice  of  one  who  sboaM 
have  been  defendant,  but  was  debarred  by  the 
load  of  vexation  and  expens*i  from  the  &calty 
of  defending  himself.  2.  The  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  injustice  was  coaimitted» 
and  with  success,  for  want  of  litigation ;  the 
wrong-doer  trusting  to  the  inability  of  the 
party  wronged  to  take  upon  himself  the  cfa^ 
racter  of  plaintiff  with  effect. 

In  a  direct  way,  and  in  the  several  parti- 
cular instances  in  which  injustice  thus  pro- 
duced has  taken  effect,  no  particular  doca- 
ment«  can  show  its  amount :  but  a  conception 
of  the  aggregate  mass  may  be  deduced  froa 
the  computation  of  the  quantity  of  money  ne- 
cessary to  defray  the  expense  of  a  suit  on  both 
sides,  compared  with  the  quanUty  which  it 
is  possible  for  a  father  of  a  £unily,  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  most  numerous  dan,  to  have  at 
command  for  this  purpose. 

§  2.  Neglect  of  English  judges  and  legisktorm 
in  regard  to  this  kind  of  preappointed  tti^ 
dence. 

If  such  as  stand  above  exhibited  are  indeed 
the  duties  of  the  legislator  and  the  judge, — 
negligent  in  the  extreme  —  culpable,  and  at 
the  same  time  cruel  in  the  extreme,  on  this 
important  ground,  has  been  the  conduct  of 
English  judges  and  legislators.  Were  an  in- 
quiring mind  to  turn  its  eye  on  this  occasioa 
to  Westminster  Hall,  what  would  it  see  ?  A 
correct,  a  clear,  an  all-comprehensive,  an  ea- 
sily and  cheaply  accessible,  body  of  evidence, 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  all  suitors,  in 
all  sorts  oi  causes  ?  Alas,  no !  but  instead 
of  it,  a  parcel  of  disjointed  fragments,  com- 
posing  an  imperfect  and  confused  and  shape- 
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less  mass,  stained  throaghout  with  mendacity, 
and  drowned  in  nonsense.  What,  then,  has 
been  the  conduct  of  these  high-seated  pos- 
sessors of  delegated  power?  Like  savages 
waiting  for  a  wreck,  or  rather  like  insurers 
making  secret  preparations  for  the  manufac- 
turing of  a  wreck,  instead  of  making  provision 
by  their  own  industry  for  the  requisite  supply 
of  evidence  for  their  own  use,  they  have  lain 
by,  and  punished  suitors  for  the  deficiency — 
punished  them  for  the  not  having  produced 
that  precise  sort  or  individual  lot  of  evidence, 
which,  to  the  exclusion  of  whatever  was  at- 
tainable, they  were,  by  an  unpromulgated 
resolution  of  their  own,  predetermined  (or 
rather,  in  the  way  of  an  ex  post  facto  law, 
such  as  are  all  decisions  of  common  law  in 
new  cases,  these  ministers  of  justice  were 
post-determined)  not  to  accept.  They  leave 
undone  the  things  they  ought  to  have  done ; 
and  from  this  negative  trespass  it  is,  that 
they  derive  the  &culty  of  doing  those  thbgs 
which  they  ought  not  to  have  done  —  of  de- 
nying- justice,  of  working  injustice,  of  pro- 
ducing delay,  vexation,  and  expense.  If,  in 
the  mouths  of  such  exalted  and  privileged 
sinners,  the  established  and  commanded  con- 
fession had  any  useful  meaning,  how  copious 
might  it  not  be  when  pointed  to  this  quarter 
of  the  official  decalogue  I 

Confounding  everything  that  requires  to 
be  distinguished,  the  nomenclature  of  English 
jurisprudence  includes  under  the  same  general 
name  (records,)  and  without  any  names  of 
specific  distinction  under  it,  instruments  ex- 
Ubiring  judicial  transactions,  and  instruments 
exhibiting  public  official  contracta,  public 
contractual  writings  of  the  more  important 
kinds,  king's  grants  (conveyances  in  which 
the  king  is  grantor,)  &c 

Distinguishing,  on  the  other  hand,  by  an 
arbitrary  and  shifting  Une,  two  classes  of 
objects  between  which  there  is  neither  any 
natural,  nor  so  much  as  any  promulgated  or 
perceptibly  instituted  difference, — it  has  di- 
vided courts  into  courts  of  record,  and  courts 
not  of  record.  And  what  are  the  courts  not 
of  record?  Any  inferior  courts,  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which,  the  two  superior  purely 
law  courts  at  Westminister  Hall  bestow  but 
an  inferior  degree  of  credit.  And,  among 
those  inferior  courts,  which  stands  first  upon 
the  list  ?  The  Court  of  Chancery,  of  which 
the  daily  functions  are  to  impede  and  over- 
rule the  decisions  of  them  both.* 

The  Court  of  Chancery  not  a  court  of  re- 
cord ?  Why  80,  any  more  than  the  two  great 
common-law  courta  under  the  same  roof — 

*  As  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  beinf  a  sort 
of  motley  court — one  side  of  it  a  law  side,  the 
other  an  equitv  side,—  it  mutt,  according  to  prin- 
ciple, be  nettner  a  court  of  record  only,  nor  a 
«>urt  not  of  lecord  only,  but  bOvh  together. 


the  King's  Bench,  and  Common  Pleas?  Is  it 
that  it  keeps  no  records,  or  that  its  records 
are  framed  or  kept  with  less  care  ?  Let  him 
answer,  who  has  occasion  and  power  to  know. 
One  thing  I  will  venture  to  say :  that,  in  the 
memorials  of  the  instruments  and  acts  as- 
scribed  to  the  court,  or  to  any  member  of  it, 
of  whatsover  class,  there  is  at  any  rate  less 
mendacity  and  nonsense  in  the  court  that 
proceeds  upon  the  Roman  model,  the  court 
not  of  record,  than  in  the  courts  which  pro- 
ceed upon  the  Anglo- Gallo-Norman  model, 
the  courta  of  record. 

On  this  head,  the  effrontery  and  imposture 
of  English  judges,  and  of  one  in  particular, 
who  is  in  possession  of  serving  as  an  oracle 
to  the  re8t,t  presenta  a  lesson  which  will 
not  be  deemed  undeserving  of  regard,  unless 
where  the  bosom  is  by  sinister  interest  forti- 
fied against  it. 

Geometrical  propositions  he  had  heard 
spoken  of,  as  composing  a  class  of  proposi- 
tions to  which  men's  assent  was  wont  to  be 
engaged  by  arguments  or  evidences  univer- 
sally regarded  as  irresistible,  and  on  the  truth 
of  which,  without  danger  of  error,  the  most 
confident  reliance  might  be  placed.  Under 
the  name  of  diagrams,  he  had  heard  spoken  of 
a  species  of  figures  or  graphical  representa- 
tions, employed  for  the  expression  of  those 
propositions,  and  of  the  arguments  from  which 
the  verity  of  them  is  inferred. 

From  the  first  month  of  his  application  to 
the  study  of  the  English  laws,  what  firom  first 
to  last  is  known  to  every  man  who  applies 
himself  to  the  study  of  that  most  corrupt  of 
all  systems  of  law,  must  have  been  known 
to  this  oracle  of  English  law;  riz.  thi^t,  of 
the  sort  of  instrument  or  document  called  by 
English  lawyers  a  record^  so  far  as  concerns 
the  judicial  class  of  records,  a  considerable 
pari  is  in  everv  instance  a  tissue  of  falsehood 
— unworthy  oi  all  credit,  in  hct  not  meant  to 
be  believed,  and  which  would  therefore  be  as 
innoxious  as  it  is  absurd,  were  it  not  for  the 
obscurity  and  ambiguity,  uncertainty,  decep- 
tion, and  misdedsion,  which  is  the  result  of 
the  entanglement  in  which  truth  and  fiilse- 
hood  together  have  so  studiously  and  effec- 
tually been  involved.  What  could  not  have 
been  unknown  to  this  projector,  and  in  part 
executor,  of  a  complete  abridgment  of  Eng- 
lish kw,  was,  that  the  fi^sehoods  contained 
in  those  pretended  repositories  of  truth  had 
from  first  to  last  been  habitually  applied,  as 
they  continue  to  be  applied,  to  the  purposes 
of  depredation  for  the  profit  of  the  judges. 

But  the  more  abundant  and  mischievous 
and  profitable  the  falsehood  was — mischie- 
vous to  the  people,  profitable  to  the  authors 
and  their  confederates — the  more  urgent  the 


+  Lord  Chief  Baron  Gilbert,  in  his  Trcaiiie 
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need  of  straining  every  nerve,  of  heaping 
felsebood  upon  falsehood,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  incurable  the  blindness  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  causing  them  to  venerate  this  tissue 
of  pernicious  fidsehood,  as  if  it  were  a  body 
of  pure  and  spotless  truth. 

Accordingly,  at  the  outset  of  his  treatise 
jon  evidence,  these  repositories  of  notorious 
falsehoods  are  without  limitation  spoken  of 
under  the  rhetorical  and  sophistical  denomi- 
nation of  diagrams  (diagrams  for  the  demon- 
stration of  right,)  and  as  composing  a  species 
of  evidence,  in  comparison  with  whidi  all  other 
evidence  is  weak  and  unsatisfactory — a  spe- 
cies of  evidence  possessing  the  attributes  of 
certainty  and  infallibility,  — those  attributes 
which  in  truth  are  radioedly  incapable  of  en- 
tering into  anything  that  ever  went  by  the 
name  of  evidence. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  PREAPPOINTED  EVIDENCE,  CONSIDERED  AS 
APPLIED  TO  LEGALLY-OPERATIVE  FACTS  AT 
LARGE. 

g  1.  Use  of  registration,  as  applied  to  legaUg- 
operative  facts. 

Bt  the  denomination  thus  assigned,  the  focts 
in  question  are  distinguished  from  all  others, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  reason  why  they 
ought  to  be  had  in  remembrance,  and  placed 
upon  the  rank  of  preappointed  evidence,  is 
brought  to  view. 

If,  in  the  instance  of  any  given  right  or 
obligation  undertaken  by  law  to  be  estab- 
lished, it  be  necessary  to  justice  and  the  ge- 
neral welfiure  of  the  community  that  it  be  es- 
tablished and  carried  into  effect, — it  will  be 
equally  necessary  that  the  existence  of  that 
evidence,  without  which  such  effect  cannot 
take  place,  should  be  secured.  But,  even 
Rtlhough  in  any  such  instance  the  efifectua- 
tion  or  frustration  of  such  right  or  obligation 
were  in  itself  a  matter  of  indifference,  still 
the  existence  of  preappointed  evidence,  of 
|i  nature  to  secure  the  effectuation  of  such 
right  or  obligation,  would  not  be  matter  of 
indifference :  for,  of  such  evidence,  when  by 
means  of  it  the  fact  evidenced  by  it  is  known 
to  have  had  place,  the  effect  is  to  prevent  li- 
tigation, by  rendering  it  on  one  side  hopeless: 
while,  of  the  want  of  sudi  evidence,  a  na- 
tural and  frequent  effect  is,  the  rendering  it 
matter  of  doubt  whether  the  fact  had  place 
or  no;  of  which  doubt,  litigation,  with  the 
vexation  and  expense  attending  it  on  both 
sides,  and  the  disappointment  on  one  or  both 
lides,  is  the  bitter  fruit. 

But,  in  many  instances,  such  registration, 
howsoever  desirable,  will  be  found  unattain- 
jable :  and  in  particular,  in  every  instance  in 
which  the  effect  of  such  registration  would 
(whether  on  a  non-penal  or  on  a  penal  ac- 
count) be  unfavourable  to  the  only  individual 


or  individuals  from  whom  the  infonnatioD  of 
the  fact  could  for  that  purpose  be  obtained. 

Moreover,  in  many  instancea,  such  regis- 
tration, though  of  itself  desirable,  might  be 
upon  the  whole  prudentially  or  even  phya- 
cally  impracticable:  physically,  because  there 
exists  no  person  by  whom  the  procew  of  re- 
cordation could  be  performed ;  prudentially, 
because,  if  any  person  exist  by  whom  it  could 
by  possibility  be  performed,  there  exists  no 
person  by  whom  it  could  be  performed  in  a 
proper  manner — t.  e.  in  such  manner  as  to 
render  it  more  likely  to  be  preventire  than 
promotive  of  consequent  misdeciaion,  and  at 
the  same  time  without  being  productive  of 
preponderant  collateral  inconvenienee  in  the 
shape  of  vexation  and  expense. 

The  cases  in  whidi,  as  above,  sudi  reoord- 
ation  is  impracticable  (physically  impracti- 
cable,) require  to  be  noted,  were  it  only  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  to  view  the  limits 
opposed  by  necessity  to  the  exertions  of  le- 
gislative providence  in  this  line:  to  the  end 
that  the  legislator  may  not  be  subjected  to 
the  imputation  of  negligence,  for  not  aiming 
to  overleap  the  boundaries  of  possibility ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  may  not  seek,  in 
the  impossibility  of  making  provision  to  this 
effect  in  some  instances,  an  excuse  for  omit- 
ting it  in  cases  to  which  the  natural  and  in- 
separable bar  does  not  extend  itself. 

From  what  is  above  stated,  five  rules  pre- 
sent themselves  as  proper  on  the  part  of  the 
legislator  to  be  kept  in  remembrance : — 

1.  To  look  out  for  such  different  descnp- 
tions  of  legally-operative  facts  as  may  be 
found  susceptible  of^recordation, — vix.  with- 
out preponderant  inconvenience,  as  above. 

2.  To  look  out  for  such  persons  as,  being  fit 
in  point  of  qualifications  (intellectual  as  w^ 
as  moral,)  may,  on  each  respective  occuion, 
either  be  found,  or  without  preponderant  in- 
convenience rendered,  in  each  case,  willing 
to  undertake  the  charge. 

3.  On  each  occasion,  to  make  provision  such 
as  the  ease  admits  of  for  the  verity,  for  the 
correctness  and  completeness,  of  the  state- 
ment so  recorded. 

4.  To  consider  vrith  himself  and  determine 
what  legal  effect  shall  be  given  to  the  pre- 
appointed evidence  thus  collected  and  pre- 
served. 

5.  To  make  due  provision  for  adapting  to 
his  own  use,  in  every  practicable  shape,  the 
information  which  has  for  its  more  imme- 
diate object  the  giving  effect  to  the  rights 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the  particular 
individuals,  on  each  respective  occasion  par- 
ticularly considered :  in  a  word,  to  apply  it 
in  the  aggregate  to  the  statistic  uses  of  which 
it  is  susceptible. 

§  2.  Facts  calling  for  registration^  what  f 
I.  Facts  of  a  regularly  occorring  nature;  — 
viz.  such  as — though,  individually  taken. 
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not  —  yet,  taken  in  specie,  their  recurrence 
may  be  considered  as  certain. 

1 .  Pacts  affecting  condition  in  life.  Take 
for  example,  the  articles  of  principal  impor- 
tance, which  appear  as  follows —  1.  Deaths; 
2.  Births;  3.  Marriages:*  to  which  maybe 
added,  though  comparatively  casual — 4.  Arri- 
vals at  majority ;  5.  Declarations  of  insanity ; 
6.  Declurations  of  dissolution  of  marriage, 
otherwise  than  by  death;  ?•  Entrance  into 
contracts  of  apprenticeship;  8.  Dissolution 
of  such  contracts,  otherwise  than  by  expira- 
tion of  the  term ;  9.  Entrance  into  partner- 
ship contracts ;  10.  Dissolution  of  partnership 
contracts ;  11.  Appointments  to  official  situa- 
tions ;  12.  Removals  from  official  situations. 

2.  Facts  collative  and  ablative  with  rela- 
tion to  contracts  taken  in  the  largest  sense : 
including  the  making  of  wills,  and  other  con- 
veyances. 

1.  Entrance  into  any  contracts  other  than 
the  above,  t 

2.  Dissolutions  or  modifications  of  con- 
tracts: in  the  several  ways,  by  which  the 
several  sorts  of  contracts,  according  to  their 
respective  natures,  are  capable  of  being  dis- 
solved or  modified,  —  such  as  expiration,  per- 
formance, receipt  of  money,  &c 

In  regard  to  entrances  into  contracts,  and 
dissolutions  of  contracts, — whether  it  be  eli- 
gible upon  the  whole  that  registration  should 
take  place,  will  depend  upon  the  joint  consi- 
deration of  the  importance  of  the  contract, 
—  the  probability  of  non-notoriety  when 
notoriety  is  requisite,  and  of  oblivion  when 
remembrance  is  requisite, — and  the  vexation 
and  expense  attached  to  the  operation  of  re- 
cordation :  taking  into  the  account  of  vexa- 
tion,  whatsoever  unpleasant  circumstances 
may  be  the  result  of  disclosure.  See  above, 
Ch.  11.  On  Contracts. 

*  Since  the  first  edition  of  the  work  was  pub- 
lished, a  general  legislative  system  for  the  re- 
gistration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in 
England,  has  been  made  by  6  &  7  W.  IV.  c  86, 
amended  by  7  Will.  IV.  ft  1  Vict.  c.  22.  At  the 
same  time,  a  bill  to  establish  a  system  somewhat 
similar  in  Scotland  was  laid  before  Parliament, 
but  has  not  yet  (August  1839)  been  carried 
through. — Ed. 

"t*  In  regard  to  contracts  in  general,  and  mar. 
riage-contracts  in  particular,  distinffuish  between 
the  registration  or  the  contract  itseu  (i.  e.  the  in- 
strument of  contract,  when  there  is  one,)  and  the 
recordation  of  the  naked  fact  of  the  entrance  into 
a  contract  of  die  species  in  question,  by  or  be- 
tween the  party  or  parties  in  question.  One  sort 
of  office  4nay  be  fittest  for  the  one  purpose,  an- 
other  for  the  odier.  In  practice,  the  one  incident 
may  be  constandy  the  subject  of  registration,  the 
other  seldom  or  never.  In  England,  for  twenty 
instances  of  marriages  entered  into  and  regis- 
tered, there  is  not  perhaps  more  than  one,  of  a 
marriage-setdement  (i  e,  a  marriage  instrument 
of  contract)  entered  into:  nor,  except  in  two 
or  three  counties,  any  one  of  a  marriage-settle- 
mcnt  registered* 


IL  Facts  of  casual  occurrence :  casuaUieSy 
taken  in  the  largest  sense. 

1.  Deaths ;  —  viz.  when  by  means  of  marks 
of  violence  or  other  extraordinary  appear- 
ances, a  suspicion  is  afl!brded  that  human 
agency  (positive  or  negative)  may  have  been 
contributory  to  the  effect. 

2.  State  and  condition  of  persons  or  things, 
iu  consequence  of  deterioration  supposed  to 
be  the  result  of  delinquency :%  together  with 
any  other  circumstances,  the  remembrance  of 
which  may,  for  want  of  speedy  recordation, 
stand  exposed  to  deperition. 

3.  So,  where  supposed  to  be  the  result  of 
physical  calamity,  —  in  so  far  as,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  result,  fresh  rights  and  obliga- 
tions, at  the  charge  of  this  or  that  individual, 
may  come  into  existence.  Thus,  by  the  cala- 
mity of  fire,  a  right  may  accrue  to  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  house,  attended  with  a  correspondent 
obligation  at  the  charge  of  an  occupier  or  an 
insurance  office. 

4.  To  the  list  of  fSsusts  of  casual  occurrence 
may  be  added  (in  the  character  of  facts  the 
recordation  of  which,  in  the  same  mode  and 
by  the  same  hands,  may  be  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  justice)  any  fiicts  so  circum- 
stanced, that  the  means  of  presenting  them 
to  the  cognizance  of  the  judge  may  be  want- 
ing, unless  the  testimony  of  such  persons  as 
(from  the  having  stood  in  relation  to  them 
in  the  character  of  percipient  witnesses)  are 
competent  to  speak  to  them  in  the  character 
of  deposing  witnesses,  be  collected  at  a  time 
in  which  the  collection  of  it  in  the  ordinary 
and  regular  mode  is  impracticable :  the  per- 
cipient witness,  for  example,  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  country,  and  the  stopping  of  him 
either  pkyncaUy,  or,  in  respect  of  preponde- 
rant inconvenience  in  the  shape  of  vexation 
or  expense,  prudentiaUy^  impracticable. 

§  3.  Registration,  by  whom  performable  f 

In  each  case,  the  propriety  of  the  choice 
will  depend  upon  two  circumstances: — 1.  The 
trustworthiness  of  the  person,  regard  being 
had  to  the  particular  species  of  fact  in  ques- 
tion ;  2.  The  vexation  and  expense,  if  any, 
attached  to  the  employment  of  such  person 
in  such  case. 

The  trustworthiness  of  the  functionary 
(meaning  the  relative  trustworthiness,  as 
above)  will  again  depend  on  the  importance 
of  the  fiict,  coupled  with  the  nature  of  the 
securities  tiiought  fit  to  be  employed  for  se- 
curing the  verity  (t.  e.  the  correctness  and 
completeness)  of  the  evidence  necessary  to 
enable  the  recordation  to  fulfil  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  intended :  of  which  in  the  next 
section. 

If  the  form  of  the  entry  be  reduced  to  a 

X  This  belonffs  to  the  head  of  real  evidence* 
See  Book  V.  CSrcumstantiaL 
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Dertain  degree  of  simplicity — and  if,  in  a  form 
thus  simple,  the  mode  of  recordation  be  ade- 
quate to  the  fulfilment  of  all  its  purposes, — 
mere  moral  trustworthiness,  including  in  that 
view  responsibility  in  both  its  senses,  may 
be  the  sole  object  of  regard :  but  if  intel- 
lectual  aptitude,  and  this  of  so  peculiar  a 
nature  as  to  come  under  the  denomination  of 
scientific,  be  moreover  requisite,  a  propor- 
tionable  degree  of  nicety  and  difficulty  %vill 
of  course  be  attendant  on  the  choice. 

For  the  registration  of  facts  of  a  regularly 
occurring  nature,  as  above  exemplified,  pro- 
vision has  commonly  enough  been  made  in 
practice.  Hands  competent  to  the  task  have 
accordingly  been  found  for  it :  nor  has  the 
finding  of  them  been  attended  with  any  con- 
siderable difficulty.  What  difficulty  there  may 
be,  seems  confined,  accordingly,  to  the  find- 
ing of  hands  competent  to  the  registration 
of  facts  of  ca$ual  occurrence. 

In  the  species  of  judge  styled  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  the  official  establishment  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution  possesses  a  species  of  public 
functionary  well  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

No  ulterior  functions  of  this  nature  can 
by  their  importance  present  a  demand  for  a 
greater  degree  of  trustworthiness,  intellec- 
tual as  well  as  moral,  than  is  presented  by 
several  of  those  functions  of  which  he  is  pos- 
sessed already.* 

From  the  class  of  attorneys,  persons  are 
taken  without  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  at 
the  choice  of  parties  litigant  (and  without 
other  restriction  or  condition  than  that  of 
baying  two  such  functionaries  named,  one  on 
each  side,)  for  the  exercise,  and  even  the  de- 
finitive exercise,  of  that  part  of  the  judicial 
function  which  consists  in  the  collection  of 
evidence,  t 

To  prevent  deperition,  or  at  any  rate  de- 
terioration of  evidence,  is  the  only  (but  it 
should  seem  the  just)  ground,  on  which  a  de- 


*  Examples  :r-l.  Recordation  of  a  riot  com- 
mitted in  nis  presence;  and  this  evidence  ren- 
dered  sufficient  of  itself  to  ground  a  conviction 
pronounced  by  himself  as  judge. 

2.  Examination  of  a  poor  person,  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  ascertaining  his  settlement;  t.  e.  the  dis- 
trict on  which,  in  case  of  indigence  on  his  part, 
the  obligation  of  providing  him  with  subsistence 
ahall  be  charged. 

3.  Examinations  preparatory  to  decision,  in  the 
vast  variety  of  other  cases,  penal  and  non-penal, 
which  have  been  committed  to  his  cognizance. 

4.  Examinations  preparatory  to  provisional  in- 
carceration, in  penal  cases  deeraea  of  too  high  a 
nature  to  be  committed  definitively  to  his  cog- 
nizance. 

•f-  Viz.  in  the  character  of  commissioners  for 
the  taking  depositions  to  be  employed  in  a  court 
of  eauity.  The  occasion  on  which  Uie  examiner 
(such  is  the  denomination  given  to  the  collecting 
;udge)  is  a  permanent  officer,  is  confined  to  the 
4»se  where  the  place  of  examination  lies  within 
ji  small  distance  of  the  metropolis. 


parture  of  this  sort  from  the  ordinary  mode 
of  collecting  evidence  can  be  defended :  and* 
in  a  case  of  such  necessity,  tbe  recurrenee  to 
hands  of  this  description  might,  it  should 
seem,  be  justified  upon  at  least  as  good 
grounds,  as  when  the  same  hands  are  em- 
ployed without  any  such  plea  of  neoesai^, 
as  above. 

In  regard  to  testimony  having  Ua  its  sub- 
ject legally -operative  facts  tsSken  at  large 
(of  which  facts  collative  or  ablative  in  rela- 
tion to  property  may  serve  for  example ;)  by 
what  sort  of  registrator  they  shall  be  col- 
lected—  viz.  whether  by  the  judge  of  the 
competent  judicatory,  by  a  functionary  of  the 
judicial  class,  or  by  a  functionary  of  the  no- 
tarial class — will  depend  upon  the  probable 
absence  or  presence  of  a  sufficient  length  of 
time.  If  there  be  no  want  of  time,  tbe  sort 
of  functionary  who  on  other  occasions  b  re- 
garded as  best  qualified  to  the  reception  and 
extraction  of  testimony  destined  to  be  apf^ied 
to  a  judicial  purpose,  is  the  sort  of  functionary 
to  be  employed  in  this  as  in  other  cases.  If 
there  be  a  certain  or  a  probable  want  of  time, 
if  the  occasion  be  so  fugitive  that  it  MriU  not 
be  within  the  power  of  a  functionary  so  seated, 
and  in  a  manner  fixed  to  a  spot,  to  arrest  it 
in  its  flight, — then  comes  tlie  necessity  ^ 
admitting  the  service  of  a  functionary  of  the 
other  class,  %vhose  seat  is  of  a  more  pliant 
and  ambulatory  nature.  Under  the  head  of 
want  of  time,  is  in  effect  included,  on  the  part 
of  such  magistrates  as  can  be  applied  to  within 
the  hour,  want  of  inclination  to  undertake 
the  business.  Not  only  in  respect  of  tbe  time 
of  doing  the  business,  but  in  respect  of  the 
choosing  whether  he  wiU  do  it  all,  —  the  ma- 
gistrate, serving  justice  upon  those  gratuitous 
terms  on  which  justice,  by  this  species  ol 
judge,  is  always  served,  is  not  nor  could  easily 
be  subjected  to  any  inflexible  obligation.  The 
fimctionary  of  the  notarial  daas,  in  tbe  pre- 
sent instance,  is  so  far  in  the  same  case :  but, 
in  the  assurance  of  professional  emolument, 
he  beholds  an  inducement  over  and  above  any 
that  applies  in  the  other  case.]: 

^  Of  preappointed  evidence  of  the  descriptkm 
here  in  question, — viz.  evidence  of  miscdkncona 
factSf  received  and  extracted  either  antecedently 
to  litigation,  or  antecedently  to  the  time  regularly 
appointed  for  the  collection  of  the  evidence, — the 
practice  of  the  English  equity  courts  afibids  two 
modifications. 

1.  One  is,  the  examination  tn  perpetuam  ret 
memoriamy  oned  for  the  establishment  of  a  title 
to  a  certain  subiect-matter  of  propaty*(6uppiMe 
an  estate  in  lano,)  without  any  partiailar  expec- 
tation of  any  particular  occasion  on  which,  in  the 
way  of  litigation,  such  evidence  will  come  to  be 
employed ;  and  under  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  not  regarded  as  in  any  immediate  danger  o 
perishing. 

2.  The  other  is,  the  examination  de  beneettet 
when,  for  the  purpose  of  some  suit,  dther  ao« 
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§  4.  How  to  secure  the  verity  of  the  evidence 
thus  provided. 

Evidence  being  subservient  to  justice  no 
otherwise  than  in  so  fivas  it  is  undeceptitious, 

evidence  that,  by  reason  either  of  incorrect- 

neas  or  incompleteness,  proves  deceptitious, 
being  worse  than  no  evidence  at  aU,  —  the 
attention  bestowed  on  the  securing  the  ex- 
istence of  the  evidence,  would,  if  produced 
by  a  steady  and  comprehensive  regard  to  the 
ends  of  justice,  be  accompanied  with  an  at- 
tention equally  solicitous  to  secure  the  verity 
of  such  evidence. 

As  to  the  instrumental  arrangements  best 
adapted  to  this  latter  purpose,  they  have  over 
and  over  again  been  brought  to  view.  And 
in  particular,  under  the  head  of  preappointed 
evidence,  the  eventual  necessity  of  employing 
them  has  been  brought  to  view  in  the  instance 
of  judicial  and  other  official  evidence. 

In  the  case  of  this  species  of  preappointed 
evidence,  as  in  the  case  of  every  other  species 
of  evidence,  justice,  for  the  reasons  so  often 
given,  requires  that  on  each  occasion,  unless 
in  case  of  preponderant  inconvenience,  it  be 
presented  in  the  best  shape  possible:  the 
verity  of  it  provided  for,  not  merely  by  even- 
tually begun  or  in  contemplation  to  be  begun  (the 
forms  of  procedure  not  admitting  of  the  collection 
of  the  articles  in  question  by  the  ordinary  col- 
lecting judge,  at  the  regularly  appointed  stage  of 
the  cause.)  It  is  allowed  to  be  collected  by  a  party 
on  one  side  o£  the  cause,  without  the  parudpation 
of  any  party  on  the  other  side;  but  on  the  terms 
of  not  being  a^ittcd,  if  the  testimony  of  the  same 
person  be  capable  of  being  collected  at  the  rcgu- 
ur  time  in  the  regular  mode, — the  parties  on  the 
other  side  having  the  opportunity  of  appl^g  to 
the  witness  that  sort  of  mterrogstion  which,  in 
the  mode  of  collecting  and  extracting  employed 
by  tlie  equity  courts,  is  called  croU'ejeammattofh 
but  which  is  widely  different  in  its  nature  and 
cffecU  from  that  which  under  the  same  name  is 
employed  in  the  common-law  courts.  This,  in  a 
word,  is  the  mode  employed  for  stopping  fugitive 
evidence,  in  the  case  m  which  it  is  regarded  as 
being  in  immediate  danger  of  perishing. 

If,  in  either  case,  the  jneservation  <n  the  evi- 
dence had  really  been  the  end  for  the  accom- 
plUhment  of  which  the  institution  was  framed, 
the  mode  of  collection  appointed,  including  the 
designation  of  the  species  of  functionary  to  be 
employed,  would  have  been  adapted  to  the  fiigi- 
tiveness  and  u|gency  of  the  occasion.  But,  neither 
in  this  instance  nor  in  any  other,  has  the  Eng- 
lish technical  mode  of  procedure,  under  any  of 
iu  modifioktioos,  been  really  directed  to  any  such 
end.  The  real  end  being  to  catch,  not  etnd^nee, 
but  money  %  the  previous  drawing  and  filing  of 
an  instrument  called  a  M^has  beoi  rendered  ne- 
cessary. What  the  bill  does  do,  is,  the  putting 
money  into  the  pocket  of  the  judge,  and  other 
lawyers  of  various  sorts  and  nzes:  what  the  bill 
docs  not  do,  is,  contributinff  to  the  collection  of 
the  evidence.  While  the  biU  is  g(nnff  through  its 
forms,  the  evidence  perishes:  the  fees  are  col- 
lected, and  the  evidence  which  should  have  been 
collected  is  not  collected* 


tnal  punishment  and  by  interrogation,  but  hy 
counter-interrogation  by  or  in  behalf  of  each 
individual  party  whose  interest,  in  case  of 
incorrectness  or  material  incompleteness  on 
the  part  of  the  evidence,  is  liable  to  be  im- 
paired by  it. 

When,  merely  in  contemplation  of  future 
contingent  suits,  and  therefore  antecedently 
to  any  such  suit,  evidence  for  the  establish- 
ment of  any  such  legally-operative  fisict  as  is 
here  in  question  is  (as  above)  collected,  — 
interrogation  by  or  in  behalf  of  any  such  party 
so  interested  is  impossible:  no  such  party 
being  as  yet  in  existence.  Therefore,  in  the 
best  of  all  shapes,  the  collection  of  preap- 
pointed evidence  is  not  possible.  What  re- 
mains to  be  done,  is  to  collect  it  in  the  next 
best  shape;  that  is,  the  deposing  witness 
speaking  under  the  check  of  eventual  punish- 
ment, and  subject  to  interrogation,  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  evidence-collecting  judge. 

Say  that  in  every  case  the  testimony  shall 
be  presented  in  the  best  shape  in  which  it  can 
be  presented— say  but  this,  and  the  legal  effect 
proper  to  be  given  to  preappointed  evidence 
collected  as  above,  is  determined.  Presented^ 
in  the  first  instance,  in  the  best  shape  of 
which  preappointed  evidence  is  susceptible ; 
if.  that  interrogation  or  counter-interrogation 
which  is  necessary  to  the  putting  it  in  tbe 
very  best  shape  be  capable  of  being  applied 
to  it,  and  the  par^  concerned  in  interest  calls 
for  the  fieunilty  of  applying  it,  let  that  addi- 
tional security  be  applied  accordingly.  But 
if,  by  any  circumstance,  such  counter-inter- 
rogation have  been  rendered  impracticable^ 
— rendered  so,  for  example,  by  death,  insa- 
nity, or  expatriation  coupled  with  non-justi- 
dability,  on  the  part  of  such  deposing  witness, 
—  then  let  it,  in  such  its  next  best  form,  be 
received  for  what  it  is  worth.  Evidence  thus 
imperfectly  subjected  to  interrogation  will 
always  be  more  trustworthy  than  evidence 
altogether  uninterrogated ;  more  trustworthy, 
therefore,  than  affidavit  evidence,  upon  which 
alone  causes  to  any  pecuniary  amount  are  in 
such  vast  numbers  determined  in  English, 
practice ;  much  more  than  evidence,  the  ve- 
rity of  which  has  not  for  its  security  either 
the  scrutiny  of  interrogation  or  the  fear  of 
eventual  punishment,  as  in  the  case  of  hear- 
say and  casually- written  evidence. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  witness  whose 
testimony  is  necessary  to  the  proof  of  some 
important  legally-operative  feet — a  nuuriage^ 
the  execution  of  a  last  will,  or  other  instru- 
ment of  contract : — suppose  him  embarked, 
and  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  a  country  sub- 
ject to  a  foreign  state,  but  visited  on  board, 
and  his  testimony  collected,  the  vessel  being 
detained  for  that  purpose,  by  ft  functionary 
armed  with  the  necessary  power  (in  England, 
suppose  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or,  in  de- 
feult  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  an  attorney, 
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to  whom,  under  tlie  conditions  above  men- 
tioned,* a  permanent  commission  for  that 
purpose  has  been  thought  fit  to  be  entrusted.) 
Whatever  additional  security  for  the  correct- 
ness and  completeness  of  the  evidence  so  col- 
lected can  be  given,  should,  in  the  event  of 
a  suit  grounded  on  such  evidence,  and  at  the 
instance  of  a  party  interested,  be  afforded. 
Not  only  the  witness  should,  in  the  event  of 
his  being  afterwards  forthcoming,  or  by  any 
other  means  justiciable  and  interrogable,  be 
subject  to  interrogation ;  but  so  ought  the 
justice  of  peace  or  the  attorney. 

In  the  case  of  the  justice  of  peace  or  of 
the  attorney,  what  is  possible,  just  possible, 
is,  that —  in  confidence  that  the  evidence  vrill 
not  come  to  be  made  use  of,  and  subjected 
to  judicial  scrutiny,  till  after  he  has,  by  death 
or  expatriation,  been  placed  out  of  the  reach 
of  interrogation — he  may,  for  the  purpose 
of  favouring  some  individual,  whose  probable 
interest  in  the  matter  of  the  testimony  is  in 
his  view,  collect  it  in  a  manner  partially  and 
purposely  incomplete. 

But  the  existence  of  such  a  plan  of  impro- 
bity cannot  reasonably  be  considered  as  in  a 
preponderant  degree  probable.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable, that,  in  consequence  of  the  corruption 
in  question  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  the 
number  of  instances  in  which  evidence  not 
only  fidse  but  deceptitious  shall  have  been 
collected,  will  be  anything  like  so  great  as 
the  number  of  instances  in  which,  for  want 
of  it,  evidence  necessary  to  the  support  of  a 
just  right  will  have  perished,  and  the  right 
have  been  thus  defeated. 

At  any  rate,  no  such  danger  can  consist- 
ently be  considered  as  preponderant,  by  a 
master  of  the  rolls  or  a  chancellor  by  whom 
an  attorney  is,  under  the  name  of  examining 
clerk,  or  derk  in  the  examiner's  office,  ap- 
pointed and  employed  to  collect  the  whole 
body  of  the  evidence  for  pecuniary  causes  of 
the  highest  magnitude,  sitting  with  the  de- 
posing witness  in  a  closet  with  locked  doors, 
free  from  all  apprehension  of  being  subjected 
to  any  such  interrogation  as  here  proposed. 

In  a  code  drawn  up  for  this  purpose,  several 
provisions  present  themselves,  which,  ifgiven 
in  the  character  of  instructions^  and  not  of  re- 
gulations sanctioned  by  pain  of  nullity,  might 
contribute  with  advantage  to  the  prevention 
of  abuse. 

Instructions  stating  circumstances  by  which 
the  trustworthiness  of  provisional  evidence, 
thus  collected,  would  be  regarded  as  in- 
creased :  — 

1.  On  the  occasion  of  the  examination,  use 
your  endeavours  to  collect  impartial  bystand- 
ers and  auditors,  the  more  the  better,  espe- 
cially the  more  important  the  eventual  effect 
^  the  evidence ;  inviting  them  to  attest,  if 


•  Section  3^ 


they  think  fit,  by  their  signatures,  the  accu- 
racy of  the  report  made  of  the  testimony,  and 
the  propriety  of  the  mode  in  whidi  it  was 
collected  :  for  example,  if  on  board  of  a  ahip, 
the  commander,  with  officers  and  passengers 
as  numy  as  think  fit. 

2.  Wherever  the  examination  is  perfbmned, 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  evidence  will  be 
increased,  and  your  own  conduct  in  the  col- 
lection  of  it  guarded  against  suspicicm,  if,  at 
the  indication  of  the  party  applicant,  or  at 
your  own  motion,  you  can  engage  some  otiier 
trustworthy  and  intelligent  person  (preset- 
sional  or  non-professional)  to  sit  with  yoa  in 
the  business. 

By  any  precaution  of  this  nature,  if  rendered 
obligatory  on  pain  of  nullity,  the  effect  pro- 
duced would  in  many  instances  be,  to  de£e«t 
the  purpose.  Rendered  optional,  whatsoever 
good  effect  they  produce  is  pure  from  mischief. 
When  the  chedu  in  question  are  called  in,  the 
evidence  will  command  the  confidence  which 
it  is  thus  made  to  deserve :  where  no  such 
ground  for  confidence  is  formed,  the  eye  of 
suspicion  vrill  be  pointed  to  the  transactioo 
by  its  deficiency ;  and,  from  the  persons  era- 
ployed  in  the  transaction,  an  account  of  the 
causes  of  the  deficiency  will  naturally  be  ex- 
pected. In  a  case  where  evidence  for  estab- 
lishing the  circumstances  attendant  on  a  case 
of  corporal  suffering,  whether  from  injury  or 
calamity,  is  to  be  recorded,  a  medical  practi- 
tioner would  be  an  obviously  proper  asset 
and  assistant  to  the  judicial  functionary. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE  RB0I8TRATI0N  OF  GBHEALOGICAL 
FACTS,  VIZ.  DEATHS,  BIRTHS,  AND  MAR- 
RIAGES. 

§  1.  Uses  of  registration,  as  applied  to 
genealogical  facts. 

Taken  together,  these  three  intimately-con- 
nected species  of  legally-operative  events  have 
already  been  <^aracterized  by  the  appellation 
oi  genealogical  events.  Taken  together,  the 
uses  derivable  from  the  registration  of  this 
class  of  legally-operative  events,  make  a  dis- 
tinguishing figure  when  viewed  in  comparison 
with  legally-operative  events  at  large.  Taken 
separately,  the'  uses  of  eadi  in  some  points 
coincide  with,  but  in  others  are  promine-ntly 
distinct  from,  the  uses  of  the  other  two. 

I.  Uses  of  registration  as  applied  to  deaths. 

n.)  Uses  having  relation  to  the  non  penal 
(called  civil)  brandi  of  law ;  and  for  which 
evidence  of  the  naked  &ct  suffices :  — 

1.  To  afford  evidence  of  title  by  succession, 
in  fiivour  of  natural  or  specially-appointed 
representatives. 

2.  To  afford  evidence  of  cessation  of  title, 
in  the  case  of  persons  entitled  to  money  or 
money  V  worth  during  the  life  of  the  deoea«ed. 
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3.  The  deceased  being  under  the  tie  of  a 
matrimonial  contract, — to  afford  evidence  of 
the  dissolution  of  such  contract,  in  behalf  of 
the  surviring  spouse. 

4.  The  deceased  leaving  children  under 
age, — to  afford  in  their  iavour  evidence  of 
title  to  the  services  of  some  one  in  quality  of 
guardian. 

5.  The  deceased  leaving  a  widow  or  de- 
scendants destitute  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence,— to  afford  in  their  favour  evidence  of 
title  to  relief,  at  the .  charge  of  this  or  that 
individual,  or  of  any  public  fund. 

6.  In  any  instance  in  which  the  testimony 
of  the  deceased  would  have  been  exigible,  but 
on  condition  of  its  being  delivered  in  the  best 
shape,  — to  afford  to  the  party  who  stands  in 
need  of  it,  the  opportunity,  if  allowed  by  law« 
of  producing  it  in  any  inferior  shape  in  which 
it  happens  to  be  obtainable ;  such  as  hearsay, 
extrajudicially  and  casually- writ  ten,  &c. 

(2.)  Uses  having  relation  to  the  penal  branch 
of  law ;  and  for  which  information  oonceming 
causes  and  circumstances  is  necessary. 

These  uses  consist  in  the  discovering  or 
detecting,  and,  by  fear  of  discovery  and  con- 
sequent punishment,  preventing,  death,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  liable  to  have  for  its  cause  human 
delinquency,  whether  maid  fide  (i.  e,  accom- 
panied with  criminative  consciousness.)  or 
simply  culpable,  as  being  the  result  of  teme- 
rity or  negligence.  Instance,  among  others, 
the  case  where  a  person  not  dead  is  interred 
on  the  supposition  of  his  being  dead. 

The  facts  or  circumstances  necessary  or  pro- 
per to  be  taken  for  the  subjects  of  registra- 
tion will  vary,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
uses,  as  above  distingui^ed,  considered  in  the 
character  of  objects  or  ends  to  be  aimed  at. 

Are  the  dvil  objects  the  onlv  ones  thought 
fit  to  be  provided  for  ?  The  net  of  the  ex- 
tinction  of  life,  and  the  sufficient  description 
of  the  person,  the  identity  of  the  deceased, 
may  be  the  sole  objects  of  attestation,  and 
subjects  of  registration. 

If  the  prevention  or  detection  of  delm- 
quency  in  this  line  be  also  worth  providing 
for,  many  other  circumstances  will  be  to  be 
comprised  in  the  inquiry,  and  in  the  declara- 
tions made  in  consequence. 

1.  Supposed  manner  of  the  death,  whether 
gradual  or  sadden. 

2.  Supposed  cause, — natural  decay,  or  any 
external  application,  violent  or  otherwise: 
and  in  either  case,  whether  human  agency  ap- 
peared to  be  in  any  way  concerned  in  it. 

3.  The  body,  where,  and  how,  and  by 
whom,  found. 

4.  Medical  assistant,  whether  any,  and  who, 
called  in ;  and  if  not,  why  not.* 


*  Over  and  above  making  provision  for  the  ex- 
traction and  recordation  of  answers  to  questions 
such  as  the  above,  regulations  to  the  following 


II.  Uses  of  registration  as  applied  to  births. 
1.  To  ascertain  and  put  out  of  dispute  the 
fact  of  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy. 

effect  present  themselves  as  conducive  to  the  end 
in  view:  — 

1.  The  death  happening  in  the  view  of  any  per- 
son or  persons, — obligation  on  them  all  to  give 
notice  of  it  to  one  or  other  of  a  set  of  functionaries 
appointed  for  the  purpose:  but  so  that  the  obli- 
gation shall  be  discnarged  for  all,  b^  performance 
made  by  one.  The  death  happenme,  as  in  the 
ordinary  state  ot  things  it  does,  in  a  nouse, — ob- 
ligation on  the  housekeeper;  but,  in  his  default, 
on  the  several  persons  present. 

2.  Penalty  on  disposmg  of  a  body  in  any  man- 
ner without  notice  as  above :  declaration,  that 
from  such  clandestine  disposal,  suspicion  of  cri- 
minality will  be  induced.* 

t).  On  receipt  of  such  notice,  a  view  to  be  taken, 
if  practicable,  antecedently  to  interment,  or  other 
mode  of  disposaL  by,  or  by  a^^pointment  of,  the 
functiooary  to  whom  such  notice  has  been  com- 
municated.  The  use  of  such  view,  not  merely  to 
prevent  or  detect  criminal  homicide,  but  to  pre- 
vent sham  interment  where  no  death  has  taken 
pUce.  Motive  to  such  delinquency  conceivable 
as  follows: — persons  next  in  huccession  to  move- 
able propertv,  or  skilled  in  the  art  of  forging  last 
wills,  have,  for  example,  driven  a  man  into  a  long 
voyage,  by  fears  of  accusation  of  an  imaginary 
crime,  or  a  crime  of  imaginary  mischief,  such  as 
the  law  of  most  countries  furnishes  in  sufBdent 
abundance:  then, pretending  to  bury  him,  have 
taken  out  letters  or  administration,  or  probate  of 
his  pretended  will,  as  the  case  may  be. 

5.  Immediately  before  interment,  by  the  hand 
or  under  the  inspection  of  the  officiating  func- 
tionary, require  that  a  spike  of  anpointedlength, 
kept  for  the  purpose,  be  run  either  through  the 
heart,  or  into  the  brain,  through  the  socket  of  the 
eye. 

This  precaution  was  siujgested  by  a  paragraph 
in  The  Timet  newspaper  for  7th  November  1806, 
in  which  it  is  mentioned  as  having  been  em- 
ployed  in  a  particular  instance. 

Delayed  till  the  last  moment  preceding  the  in- 
terment, it  may  do  good,  and  cannot  poMdbly  do 
harm.  It  can  never  produce  death,  but  in  a  case 
in  which,  instead  of  an  immediate,  a  horrible  and 
lingering  death  would  have  been  produced  for 
want  of  it. 

Putridity  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of 
dispensation.  Putrid  matter  might  be  inserted 
into  a  coffin  inclosing  a  pretended  corpse.  Pu- 
tridity, if  real,  must  have  been  already  encoun- 
tered by  others :  nor  does  it  produce  its  noisome 
effecu  if  the  nose  be  but  stopped,  or  if  a  man 
avoids  to  draw  his  breath  through  it 

Respecting  these  several  precautions,  and  others 
that  might  he  suggested,  wnether  upon  the  whole 
it  be,  in  any  given  country,  eligtble  to  render  the 
employment  of  them  obligatory,  will  depend, 
here  as  elsewhere,  on  the  aggregate  quanuty  of 
inconvenience  in  the  shape  of  vexation  and  ex- 
pense on  the  one  hand,  compared  with  the  pnv 
oable  amount  of  ddinquenqr  and  calamity  in 

•  By  the  aa  above  noticed  (6  &  7  W.  IV.  c  86) 
there  is  a  penaltv,  not  exceeding  £10,  exigible 
from  any  one  who  buries,  or  performs  funeral 
service  over  a  deuA  body,  without  a  certificate  of 
registry,  unless  he  give  information  to  the  regis* 
tiar  within  seven  days  (§  27.)~£<i 
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2.  In  either  case,  to  establish,  in  favour  of 
the  child,  title  to  maintenance  at  the  charge 
of  the  proper  person  or  persons. 

3.  In  case  of  legitimacy,  to  establish,  in 
favour  of  the  child,  its  eventual  title  by  suc- 
cession to  property  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
its  parents  and  other  natural  relatives. 

4.  In  the  meantime,  to  establish  its  title 
to  the  rights,  and  subject  it  to  the  obligations, 
attached  to  the  condition  in  life  into  which 
it  is  introduced  by  its  birth. 

5.  To  establish  the  point  of  time  at  which 
it  will  have  arrived  at  full  age. 

6.  In  the  meantime,  to  establish  its  right 
to  the  services  of  the  proper  person  in  the 
character  of  guardian,  and  its  correspondent 
obligation  of  submitting  to  the  authority  of 
that  same  person  in  that  same  character. 

7.  To  prevent  the  wrongs  that  have  some- 
times been  done  to  third  persons  by  usurpation 
of  sex.  Example,  the  case  of  a  female  taking 
or  giving  possession  of  property  intended  by 
legal  disposition  to  be  confined  to  males. 

8.  In  case  of  illegitimacy  on  the  part  of  the 
child, — to  prevent  the  wroqg  that  would  be 
done  to  legitimate  children  bom  of  the  same 
parents,  or  either  of  them,  or  to  other  more 
distant  relatives,  by  an  usurped  participation 
of  their  rights. 

9.  By  indication  of  its  genealogy,  to  estab- 
lish its  incapacity  of  marrying  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees. 

Measures  subservient  to  the  uses  derivable 
from  registration  in  ihe  case  of  births : — 
In  ordinary  cases  — 

1.  Presentation  of  the  infant  to  some  pub- 
lic officer,  by  or  on  the  part  of  the  mother, 
Yithin  a  certain  time  after  the  birth.  Pe- 
nalty, in  case  of  omission.  Ex.  gr.  as,  in 
England,  among  members  of  the  established 
church,  presentation  of  the  child  by  the  spon- 
aors  to  the  minister,  for  the  purpose  of  bap- 
tism. 

2.  Account  thereupon  given  of  the  parents. 

3.  Mention  and  description  thereupon  of 
the  midwife  or  midwifes,  male  included.  If 
no  professional  midwife,  mention  accordingly : 
mention  of  any  other  person  or  persons  assist- 


the  various  shapes  in  question  prevented  on  the 
other. 

It  wiU  therefore  depend  perhaps  on  the  state  of 
morality  in  the  given  country  at  the  given  time. 
But  the  aggregate  of  vexation  and  expense  thus 
vaefully  employed,  can  hardly  equal  the  aggre. 
4(ate  quantity  of  vexatbn  and  expense  habitually 
Javisbedon  the  occasion  of  interments,  under  the 
dominion  of  prejudice,  and  to  no  useful  purpose, 
except  in  so  tar  as  the  gratification  of  any  popular 
afTecdon,  so  lon^  as  it  subsists,  may,  wnatsoever 
be  the  cause  of  it,  be  considered  as  being  of  use. 

Here,  as  in  other  ceremonies  to  which  religion 
has  attached  itself,  unfortunately,  by  the  intole- 
rance of  some,  with  pain  of  disrepute  in  its  hand, 
4he  vexation  and  expense  is  forced  upon  others 
hj  whom  no  gratt^cation  is  derived  from  it. 


ing  or  present  at  the  birth,  or  that  there  was 
no  such  assistant. 

4.  Register  book  to  be  kept  by  every  pro- 
fessional midwife,  according  to  a  preappointed' 
form :  form  for  description  of  the  parents  in- 
cluded. Penalty  on  every  person  acting  for 
hire  without  a  licence. 

In  extraordinary  cases  — 

1.  Case  of  foundlings.  Indication  of  some 
public  officer,  by  whom  the  in£uit  shall  be 
taken  care  of,  that  maintenance  may  be  af - 
forded  to  it  at  the  expense  of  some  public 
fund,  unless  and  until  discovery  shall  have 
been  made  of  some  individual  on  whom  the 
obligation  have  been  imposed  by  law.  Ex,  p*. 
in  English  law,  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  by 
whom  the  infant  is  to  be  provided  for  at  the 
expense  of  the  parish. 

2.  Case  of  bastards  bom  out  of  marriage. 
Provision  for  the  examination  of  the  mother, 
before  or  after  the  delivery,  for  the  discovery 
of  the  putative  fiither,  to  the  end  that  the 
obligation  of  maintenance  may  be  imposed  oa 
him  according  to  law ;  or,  in  case  of  his  ina- 
bility, as  well  as  that  of  the  mother,  on  some 
subsidiary  fund. 

3.  Case  of  bastards  begotten  in  adultery. 
Provision  for  the  examination  of  the  noother, 
before  the  delivery,  for  the  discovery  of  the 
putative  father  (as  above,)  in  cases  where  the 
impossibility  that  the  infant  should  have  had 
the  husband  for  its  father  is  notorious ;  for  ex- 
ample, by  absence  or  impotence.  In  case  of 
doubt,  provision  for  establishing  the  fiict  by 
other  evidence. 

IIL  Uses  of  registration  as  applied  to  mar- 
riages. 

1 .  In  favour  of  each  spouse,  to  establish  his 
or  her  rights  at  the  charge  of  the  other :  the 
husband's  title  to  authority  over  the  wife;  the 
wife's  title  to  charge  the  husband  with  debts 
contracted  by  her  for  her  subsistence,  and  so 
forth. 

2.  In  favour  of  the  wife,  to  establish  her 
title  to  the  condition  in  life  in  which  abe  it 
placed  by  her  alliance  with  the  husband. 

3.  In  case  of  adultery  on  the  part  of  either 
of  them,  —  to  establish  the  fiict  of  marriage, 
for  the  purpose  of  any  satisfaction  which  the 
law  may  have  thought  fit  to  afford  to  the  other, 
and  of  any  punishment  which  it  may  have 
thought  fit  to  inflict  upon  the  transgressing 
parties  or  either  of  them. 

4.  In  case  of  misbehaviour  in  any  other 
shape  on  the  part  of  either  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  other,  —  to  esiablish,  in  fiivour  oi  the 
party  wronged,  his  or  her  title  to  whatever 
satisfaction  may  have  been  ordained  by  law, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

5.  In  case  of  a  second  marraige  contracted 
or  meditated  on  the  part  of  either  spouse,  be- 
fore any  legal  dissolution  of  the  existing  con- 
tract,—  to  contribute  to  establishf'in  &vour 
of  any  party  injured  by  such  second  marriagea 
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faM  or  her  title  to  satisfi&ction  for  the  injury; 
And  likewise  the  obligation  of  the  delinquent 
to  undergo  any  punishment  that  may  in  that 
c:ase  have  been  provided  by  law. 

6.  At  the  death  of  either  spouse,  to  estab- 
lish, in  favour  of  the  survivor,  his  or  her  title, 
by  succession  or  testament,  to  whatsoever 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  deceased  may 
have  been  destined  for  him  or  her  by  law  or 
legalized  contract. 

7.  To  establish,  in  £ivour  and  at  the  charge 
of  children  born  under  the  marriage,  their  re- 
spective titles  to  the  condition  in  life  corre- 
spondent to  that  of  the  parents,  together  with 
such  other  rights  and  obUgations  as  are  above 
brought  to  view  in  the  case  of  births. 

8.  In  £ivour  of  third  persons,  —  to  prevent 
their  being  subjected  to  loss  by  purchase  of 
immoveable  or  other  property  unalienably 
secured,  by  the  marriage-contract,  to  either 
spouse,  or  to  the  issue  of  the  marriage. 

9.  In  a  word, — in  favour  of  third  persons, 
to  prevent  their  being  subjected  to  loss  in  con- 
sequence of  contracts  entered  into  by  either, 
on  the  supposition  of  his  or  her  being  single, 
or  wedded  to  another.* 

IV.  Statistic  uses  derivable  by  the  legis- 
lator from  the  conjunct  registration  of  deaths, 
births,  and  marriages. 

In  genera],  the  collateral  uses,  derivable  in 
this  shape  from  the  registration  of  these  ge- 
nealogical events,  are  pretty  well  understood. 
In  English  practice,  in  particular,  the  discovery 
aiid  publication  of  political  facts  finds  men 
much  less  averse  to  it,  than  to  the  making 
a  proper  and  consistent  use  of  them.  Many 
agree  in  making  the  ground,  who  would  not 
agree  about  the  superstructure. 

In  the  account-books  of  the  legislator,  the 
nmnber  of  the  people  is  entered  on  both  sides: 
on  the  side  of  profit,  and  on  the  side  of  loss: 
on  the  plus  side,  by  the  respurces  it  affords ; 
on  the  minus  side,  by  the  resources  it  stands 
in  need  of:  on  the  side  of  profit,  by  what  it 
produces  and  svpplies ;  on  the  side  of  loss,  by 
what  it  consumes.  It  produces  food,  and  it 
produces  mouths  that  are  to  be  fed :  it  pro- 
duces men  for  defenders,  and  women  and  chil- 
dren that  require  to  be  defended:  it  produces 
arms  and  men  that  ward  off  the  depredator, 
and  it  produces  the  precious  matter  that  in- 
vites him. 

The  quantities  ascertained, — by  compari- 
sons made  of  them,  various  other  indications, 
pregnant  with  inferences  and  regulations,  are 
obtained. 

I.  By  comparison  of  deaths  with  births,  due 
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*  Securing  the  legality  of  the  marriajge  is  a 
colkteral  end,  that  might  easily  be  attained  by 
appropriate  arrangements,  whereof  interrogation 
would  be  the  principal  instrument  But  we  are 
now  considering,  not  what  formalities  ought  to 
be  observed  on  the  occasion  of  entering  into  the 
contract,  but  what  are  the  advantages  derivable 
from  the  registration  of  it  when  concluded 


allowance  being  at  the  same  time  made  foy 
immigration  and  emigration,  the  healthiness 
of  each  spot,  as  compared  with  every  other 
at  any  given  period,  and  as  compared  with 
itself  at  different  periods,  is  ascertained. 

2.  Hence,  in  case  of  measures  taken  by  the 
legislator  for  the  increase  of  salubrity,  the 
degree  of  success  (if  any)  with  whidi  they 
are  attended,  may  become  discernible.  ' 

3.  Hence,  the  individual  whose  situation 
admits  of  choice,  and  in  whose  eyes  health 
and  longevity  obtain  the  preference  to  rival 
blessings,  sees  how  and  where  to  choose. 

4.  Here,  too,  the  forecast  of  individuals 
finds  a  basis  for  its  calculations,  and  the  trans- 
actions grounded  on  them.  Provision  for  a 
Doan's  self  during  his  life,  or  for  persons  dear 
to  him,  to  take  place  after  his  death,  is  thus 
secured  against  uncertainty  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

But,  unless  due  allowance  be  made  for  the 
difference  in  point  of  longevity  between  dif- 
ferent modes  of  life,  severe  deceprion  and  dis* 
appointment  will  be  apt  to  ensue. 

§  2.  Aberrations  of  English  law  in  regard  to- 
the  registration  of  genealogical  facts. 

In  most  civilized  states,  and  in  England 
among  the  rest,  religious  policy  has  inter- 
posed ;  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  its  own  objects, 
has,  aa  well  in  respect  of  correctness  as  of 
completeness,  deteriorated  the  whole  mass  of 
genealogical  preappointed  evidence. 

In  the  instance  of  each  species  of  genealo- 
gical  event,  it  has  substituted  to  the  fact  or 
event  intrinsically  material,  a  fiict  extraneous 
to  it,  and,  though  most  commonly,  yet  not  in 
its  nature  necessarilv,  nor  in  practice  invari- 
ably, connected  with  it. 

1.  To  registration  of  the  £sct  of  death,  it 
has  substituted  registration  of  the  ceremony 
of  interment,  and  that  only  in  the  case  where 
accompanied  with  certain  formalities ;  one  of 
which  is,  the  presence  and  -operation  of  an 
ecclesiastical  functionary  of  a  certain  order : 
so  that,  if  the  body  is  disposed  of  in  any  other 
nuumer,  or  by  a  priest  of  another  order,  or 
without  the  assistance  of  a  priest,  no  registra- 
tion is  to  take  place. 

2.  To  registration  of  birth,  it  has  substi- 
tuted registration  of  baptism  .-f  a  ceremony 
which  consists  in  the  sprinkling  the  new-born 
child  with  water ;  on  the  occasion  of  which 
operation,  certain  words  are  to  be  pronounced^ 
viz.  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  one 
of  the  interlocutors  must  have  been  a  priest, 
of  the  same  order,  as  above :  so  that,  if  the 
child  remains  unsprinkled,  or  the  sprinkling 
be  performed  without  the  accompaniment  ^ 
the  recently  invented  dialogue,  or  vrith  the 
intervention  of  a  priest  of  a  different  order. 


t  The  sUtute  above  noticed  (6  &  7  W.  IV. 
c  86)  appoinu  the  births^  and  deaths^  as  the  fads 
for  registration.— JEdl 
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or  without  the  intervention  of  any  priest,  no 
registration  is  to  take  place. 

3.  To  registration  of  an  instrument  of  mar- 
riage-contract, or  of  the  ^M;t  of  its  having  been 
executed,  it  has  substituted  the  registration 
of  the  performance  of  a  certain  ceremony;  on 
the  occasion  of  which  ceremony,  certain  other 
words  are  to  be  pronounced,  viz.  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  in  which  one  of  the  interlo- 
cutors must  again  have  been  a  priest,  of  the 
same  order,  as  above :  so  that,  if  the  ceremony 
be  performed  without  the  accompaniment  of 
this  recently-invented  dialogue,  or  with  the 
intervention  of  a  priest  of  a  wrong  order,  or 
without  the  intervention  of  any  priest,  no 
registration  is  to  take  place ;  or,  if  any  regis- 
tration happens  anywhere  to  be  made  of  the 
transaction,  no  care  is  taken  on  the  part  of 
government  to  preserve  it,  or  put  it  to  use. 

On  this  occasion,  had  it  happened  to  these 
all-powerfiil  functionaries  to  join  in  taking 
for  their  object  or  end  in  view  the  welfiu«  and 
good  behaviour  of  the  parties  to  this  contract, 
care  would  have  been  taken  (as  already  inti- 
mated) that,  on  the  occasion  and  by  means  of 
this  ceremony,  a  correct  and  complete  con- 
ception, and  (without  which  it  can  neither  be 
correct  nor  complete)  ^  particular  conception, 
should  be  formed  by  the  parties  to  this  most 
important  of  all  contracts,  of  the  obligations 
with  whidi  they  are  respectively  about  to 
charge  themselves,  and  of  the  rights  whidi 
they  are  about  to  acquire.  But  to  the  priest, 
whose  interest  centres  in  the  obtaining  of  wor- 
ship with  the  fruits  of  it  for  himself^  and  to 
whom  the  temporal  wel&re  of  ever-sinning 
mortals  is  an  object  beneath,  oftentimes  even 
avowedly  beneath,  his  care,  their  good  beha- 
viour in  respect  of  the  contract  is  at  best  a 
matter  of  indifference  ;  while  to  the  lawyer, 
whose  prosperity  rises  with  the  unhappiness 
and  misconduct  of  mankind,  it  is  matter  of 
advantage,  that  obligations  and  rights  of  this 
class,  as  of  every  other,  should  float  in  per- 
petual uncertainty ;  and  that,  in  this  as  in 
every  other  part  of  the  field  of  action,  the  rule 
of  action  should  remain  for  ever  as  completely 
unknovm,  and  as  incapable  of  being  known, 
as  possible.  An  awe-inspiring  formulary — 
composed  of  vague  genendities  and  historical 
allusions,  and  (by  the  careful  exclusion  of  all 
specific  delineation  of  rights  and  obligations) 
rendered  as  barren  of  useful  and  applicable 
instruction  as  possible — was  therefore  unex- 
ceptionably  conformable  to  both  their  inte- 
rests :  and  hence,  on  this  as  on  so  many  other 
occasions,  on  the  spurious  and  usual  pretence 
of  warming  and  guiding  the  hearty  a  composi- 
tion is  framed  and  employed  from  which  the 
head  can  derive  no  use. 

It  is  on  pretence  of  fulfilling  the  will  of 
Christ  Jesus,  that  the  mode  of  recording  this 
most  important  modification  of  preappointed 
evidence  has  been  rendered  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent inapplicable  to  the  purposes  to  which  it 


has  been,  or  ought  to  have  been,  directed ; 
and  in  not  so  much  as  one  of  the  cases  is  Christ 
Jesus  so  much  as  pretended  to  have  ever  said 
anything  about  the  matter. 

Religion  is  thus  planted  and  kept  on  fioot 
by  force,  under  the  notion  of  its  indispensable 
necessity  to  the  well-being  of  the  present 
life:  yet,  %vhen  opportunity  presents  itself  for 
rendering  it  so,  tiie  opportunity  is,  with  tat 
uniformity  too  constant  not  to  be  the  work  of 
design,  suffered  to  slip  by  unimproved. 

Under  the  old  French  law,  matters  were  lo 
arranged,  that,  with  or  without  the  assistance 
of  the  mother,  it  depended  on  any  person  or 
persons  having  possession  of  a  new-bom  child, 
if  not  absolutely  to  give  to  it  what  parentage 
they  thought  fit,  at  any  rate  to  render  its  r^ 
parentage  absolutely  unascertainable.  The 
nurse  (so  for  strictness  be  it  said,)  in  pro- 
ducing the  child  to  the  officiating  functioiMry» 
the  parish  priest,  spoke  of  it  as  having  such 
and  sudi  persons  for  its  parents:  no  oath 
administered,  no  interrogation  proposed,  no 
means  provided  for  subjecting  the  deponent 
to  eventual  punishment  in  case  of  &lsity :  on 
this  naked  assertion,  was  the  £sct  entered  upoo 
the  register  as  certain.  To  prove  the  £aluiy 
of  a  dedaration  of  this  sort,  no  evidence  what- 
ever,  not  the  testimony  of  any  number  of  wit« 
nesses,  testifying  upon  oath,  and  upon  inter- 
rogation administered  in  the  ordinary  mode, 
was  admitted.*  Hearsay  evidence  was  thus 
not  only  admitted,  but  admitted  to  the  exdn- 
sion  of  original  evidence. 

The  firaud  thus  practiceable  had  its  good 
effects  as  well  as  its  bad  ones.  In  the  case 
of  a  child  born  in  adultery,  in  drcumstanees 
which  rendered  it  notoriously  impossible  that 
the  husband  should  have  be^  the  &ther,  the 
reputation  of  the  mother,  the  peace  and  honour 
of  the  £unily,  was  saved  from  blemish :  and  so 
in  the  case  of  a  birth  without  marriage. 

Upon  the  whole,  was  it  eligible  or  not  eli- 
gible, that  transgressions  of  this  sort  should 
be  concealed  ?  If  eligible,  the  purpose  might 
have  as  effectually  been  prorided  for  without, 
as  by,  the  falsity.  In  this  case,  the  proper 
subject  for  registration  would  have  been  the 
fact  that  a  declaration  to  such  an  effect  was 
made  —  made  by  individuals  styling  them- 
selves so  and  so ;  not  the  ta/eremce,  which,  as 
above,  was  surreptitiously  substituted  to  it. 

Among  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
substitution  of  the  plan  of  honest  reserve  to 
that  of  connivance  at  fraud,  would  have  been 
the  information  of  a  statistic  nature  which  in 
that  case  it  would  have  been  in  the  power  of 
the  legislator  to  derive.  The  cases  of  con- 
cealed parentage  being  on  this  plan  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  dass  of  cases,  the 
proportion  between  the  one  and  the  other  at 
different  periods  would  thus  have  been  open 
to  observation. 


*  Causes  Ciflcbies. 
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I.  Conditional  dispositions  made  of  parti- 
CHAPTER  XI.  cular  subjects  of  property  (most  commonly 

in  the  shape  of  immoveable  property,)  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  repayment  of  money 
lent ;  possession,  or  apparent  proprietorship 
(as  by  receipt  of  rent.)  remaining  unchanged : 
as  in  the  case  of  mortgages. 

Persons  liable  in  this  case  to  be  injured  by 
the  non-notification  are — 

1.  Subsequent  mortgagees :  other  persons 
to  whom  the  like  disposition  for  the  like  pur- 
pose might,  for  want  of  notice,  come  to  be 
made  of  the  same  subject. 

2.  Subsequent  creditors  at  large :  persons 
to  whom — in  virtue  of  debts  owing  to  them 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  subject,  the  mort- 
gager— a  right  is  acquired  to  property  to  a 
correspondent  amount,  in  whatever  shape, 
belonging  to  such  their  debtor;  and  who 
would  not  have  trusted  him  with  the  monies 
respectively  in  question,  had  it  been  known 
to  them  that  the  property  thus  in  appearance 
free,  was  in  reality  diarged  with  the  incum- 
brance. 

3.  Subsequent  purchasers:  persons  by  whom 
the  subject-matter  in  question  might,  for  want 
of  such  notice,  come  to  be  purchased,  at  a 
price  proportioned  to  the  value  which  it  ap- 
peared to  have — viz.  the  value  which  it  would 
have  had,  had  it  not  been  subject  to  this 
charge. 

II.  Absolute  dispositions  made  of  a  parti- 
cular subject  of  property,  or  of  the  whole 
mass  of  a  man's  property  ;  possession  or  ap- 
parent proprietorship,  as  before,  remaining 
unchanged :  as  in  the  case  of  the  instrument 
called  in  English  practice  a  bill  of  tale,  con- 
veying the  property  of  a  mass  of  moveable 
goods ;  or  in  the  case  of  a  settlement  made, 
for  example  on  the  occasion  of  marriage,  con- 
veying a  mass  of  immoveable  property,  but 
in  such  sort  as  not  to  take  effect  till  after 
the  proprietor's  death,  or  at  some  other  fu- 
ture point  of  time,  determbate  or  indeter- 
minate. 

Persons  liable  to  be  injured  by  non-notifi- 
cation, are  in  this  case  the  same  as  in  the  case 
just  mentioned. 

III.  Long  leases :  dispositions  made  of  a 
particular  subject  of  property  (most  com- 
monly in  the  shape  of  immoveable  property,} 
to  take  effect  and  continue  for  a  long  portion 
of  time,  but  with  intent  that,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  length  of  time,  it  should  revert 
to  the  disposer  or  his  representatives. 

Persons  liable  in  this  case  to  be  injured  by 
the  non-notification,  are  by  possibility  the 
alienor  himself,  but  much  more  probably  his 
representatives :  as  in  the  case  of  a  house  let 
according  to  the  English  custom,  for  a  term 
of  60  or  99  years, — a  disposition  which  in 
some  instances  has  been  made  for  a  pepper- 
corn, or  other  small  rent  —  so  small  as  not 
to  be  demanded:  whence  oblivion  of  the 


OF  OFnCES  FOR  CONSERVATION  or  TRAN- 
SCRIPTS OF  CONTRACTS.* 

§  1.  UseM  of  transcriptitioua  registration  at 
applied  to  contracts. 

What  it  may  be  of  use  to  bring  to  view  on 
the  subject  of  this  application  of  the  principle 
of  preappointed  evidence,  seems  referable  to 
<Hie  or  other  of  two  heads: — viz.  1.  Uses  to 
which  offices  of  this  description  may  be  ap- 
plied; 2.  Means  ci  adapting  them  to  such 
tbeir  respective  uses ;  3.  Limits  to  be  set  to 
the  employment  of  the  principle,  t.  e.  to  the 
application  of  it  to  its  respective  uses. 
First,  in  regard  to  uses, 

1.  Of  the  uses  to  which  a  conservatory  of 
the  kind  in  question  may  be  applied,  the  sim- 
plest and  most  obvious  is  that  of  serving  to 
whatsoever  uses  the  original  instrument,  be 
it  what  it  may,  was  designed  to  serve.  The 
first  use  of  transcription  is  that  which  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  scription.  For  every  fresh 
transcript,  a  fresh  security  against  the  evils, 
for  the  prevention  of  which,  the  original  script 
was  designed.  Preservation — simple  preser- 
vation— is  the  name  by  which  this  use  may  be 
designated. 

The  description  of  persons  by  whom,  and 
by  whom  alone,  to  the  extent  of  this  use,  the 
benefit  is  reaped,  are  the  parties  to  the  con- 
tract, together  with  (in  case  of  death)  their 
natural  representatives. 

2.  Next  to  this  comes  the  sort  of  use,  the 
benefit  of  which  is  designed  for  third  persons 
—  persons  other  than  the  parties  to  the  con- 
tract and  their  natural  representatives.  Noli- 
fication,  or  promulgation,  or,  when  considered 

in  another  point  of  view,  reference,  are  the 
names  by  which  this  use  may  be  expressed. 

If,  with  relation  to  any  such  third  persons, 
notification  of  the  contract  be  regarded  as 
prescribed  by  justice  and  good  &ith, — omis- 
sion of  such  notification,  where  performance 
is  regarded  as  practicable,  may  be  considered 
as  a  species  of  fraud,  viz.  fraud  in  the  shape 
of  wndue  reticence,\ 

The  particular  cases  in  which  this  collateral 
benefit  is  reaped,  may  be  thus  exemplified : — 


*  An  establishment  of  this  sort  has  place  in 
Scotland.  Even  in  England,  however  inadequate 
the  footing  upon  which  it  has  been  placed,  it  has 
had  place,  and  for  near  a  centurv,  in  the  two  most 
populoun  counties; — it  has  had  place  in  Middle- 
sex and  Yorkshire:  everywhere  (though  under 
the  great  disadvantages  resulting  from  the  form 

E'ven  to  the  originab)  with  universally  acknow. 
dged  good  effect.  Scotchmen  would  accordingly 
not  be  wanting  who  would  stand  up— stand  up  in 
Middlesex,  and,  in  the  instance  of  this  as  of  any 
other  obstacle  attempted  to  be  opposed  to  hjj;h- 
seated  improbity,  pronounce  it  mischievous,  and 
certify  it  to  be  impracticable, 
t  Sec  Chap.  if.  §  1. 
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<rontract,  and  loss  of  the  property  to  the  re- 
presentatives. 

§  2.  Mode  of  adapting  the  tyttem  of  tran- 
scriptitioui  reyistration  to  itt  usen* 

Under  this  head,  five  subjects  of  considera- 
tion present  themselves : — 

1.  Contracts  registrable,  contracts  fit  to  be 
included  in  the  system  of  registration,  what. 

2.  How  much  to  be  registered  ?  —  the 
whole,  or  what  part  ? 

3.  Means  of  enforcement,  what. 

4.  Mode  of  reference  and  notification,  what. 

5.  Mode  of  designation,  in  case  of  land, 
what. 

I.  What  are  the  sorts  of  contracts  that 
shall  be  registered  ? 

1.  For  the  benefit  of  parties — at  the  in* 
stance  of  any  party,  any  contract  whatsoever; 
he  paying  for  the  advantage  such  reasonable 
price  as  shall  be  fixed  by  law. 

2.  For  the  benefit  of  third  persons — for 
prevention  of  firaud  to  the  prejudice  of  third 
persons,  —  all  contracts,  from  the  non-notifi- 
cation of  which,  firaud  to  the  prejudice  of 
any  third  person  is  with  reason  to  be  appre- 
hended. 

3.  For  the  security  of  persons  who  mean 
to  purchase  land,  or  to  accept  of  a  charge 
upon  it  as  a  security  for  money  lent,  —  all 
contracts  (for  instance)  by  which  the  title  to 
property  in  the  land  in  question  is  capable  of 
being  affected. 

II.  Of  each  contract,  individually  taken, 
how  much  shall  be  consigned  to  the  register  ? 
Shall  it  be  entered  in  toto,  in  abridgment,  or 
in  extract  ? 

Expense  apart,  there  can  be  but  one  an- 
swer :  enter  the  whole.  By  a  complete  tran- 
script, you  are  quite  sure  that  every  purpose 
will  be  answered :  that  exactly  the  same  ef- 
fect will  be  produced  by  anything  less  than 
the  whole,  cannot  be  asserted  with  equal 
confidence. 

So  far  as  the  interest  of  parties  alone  is 
concerned,  omission  of  any  part  will  hardly 
be  regarded  as  desirable.  In  the  transcript, 
is  there  any  part  that  would  be  superfluous? 
So  would  it  then  be  in  the  original :  and  it  is 
from  the  original,  and  by  that  means  fi*om  the 
transcript,  not  from  the  transcript  alone,  that 
the  defiilcation  ought  to  be  made. 

It  is  only  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of 
third  persons,  that  any  reason  can  present 
itself  for  preferring  either  an  abridgment  or 
an  extract  to  an  entire  transcript ;  and  that 
with  no  other  view  than  that  of  avoiding  ex- 
pense. 

For  the  benefit  of  third  persons,  consign 
to  the  register  (it  will  naturally  be  said)  so 

•  Sec  "  OutKne  of  a  Plan  for  a  General  Re- 
SfiHer  of  Real  Property,**  conununioOed  by  the 
author  to  the  Real  Property  ConunissioDers,  su- 
pra. Vol  V.  p.  417. 
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much,  and  so  much  only,  of  the  mast,  as  it 
can  be  of  use  to  third  persons,  as  such,  to  be 
informed  of. 

Indications  beyond  comparison  less  bulkj 
than  the  whole  instrument,  might,  it  is  true. 
to  third  persons,  be  in  some  respects  prefer- 
able to  the  whole ;  and  that  not  merely  on 
the  score  of  the  expense,  but  even  oa  tfae 
score  of  information :  since,  by  a  slight  and 
concise  intimation  given  of  the  purport  o€ 
such  parts  in  which  alone  the  individual  third 
person  in  question  is  interested,  the  labour  of 
perusing  the  entire  instrument  may  be  saved. 

The  truth  of  the  observation  is  beyond 
dispute:  but,  expense  apart,  the  practical 
inference  is,  not  that  the  partial  indicatioB 
should  be  substituted,  but  that  it  should  he 
added,  to  the  whole. 

By  the  substitution  of  an  abridgment  or 
an  extract  to  a  complete  transcript,  danger  of 
error  would  moreover  to  a  certain  degree  be 
introduced :  whereas  in  a  transcript,  all  dan- 
ger, all  possibility,  of  error,  may  be  avoidedf 


f  By  the  exertraos  of  modem  ingenuity,  three 
or  four  different  inventions  have  been  produced, 
by  any  one  of  which,  error,  as  between  exemplar 
and  exemplar  of  the  same  script,  b  rendered 
impossible. 

1.  Paper  little  different  from  the  ordinary 
having  been  written  upon  with  an  ordinary  pen, 
and  with  ink  little  different  from  the  ordinary.-, 
copies,  one,  or  (according  to  the  care  and  skill  of 
the  operator)  even  two  or  three,  all  legible,  are 
tbken  by  means  of  a  press.  Inventxos,  Mews. 
Bolton  and  Watt 

2.  Paper,  ink,  and  pen,  in  every  respect  the 
same  as  the  ordinary, — two  or  noore  pens  are,  by 
a  simple  mechanism  upon  the  principle  of  the 
pentagraph^  connected  m  such  manner  that,  one 
of  them  bemg  held  and  put  in  motion  by  the 
hand,  another,  with  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  no. 
der  it,  is  put  in  motion  at  the  same  time.  Inveo- 
tor,  Mr.  Brunei 

A  recent  improvement  made  upon  diis  princi- 
ple is  effected  by  such  a  diKposition  of  the  appa- 
ratus as  places  the  pen  whicn  is  not  in  the  hand, 
much  neater  to  the  nand  and  eye  than  according 
to  die  original  plan :  at  the  distimce,  say,  of  ao 
inch  instesd  of  a  foot. 

3.  Instead  of  a  pen  with  ink  in  it,  a  nwtallic 
style  or  pencil  is  employed.  Between  two  sheets 
of  paper  little  different  from  tfae  ordinary,  a  leaf 
of  paper  impregnated  with  a  black  pigment  is  in- 
terjxMed.  The  pencil,  in  pressing  upon  all  three, 
Imprints  on  the  two  white  sheets  (viz.  that  which 
is  over,  and  that  which  is  under,  the  black  one,) 
the  characters  composed  of  the  matter  thus 
pressed  off  from  the  blank  one.  Inventor,  Mc 
\Vedgwood,  of  Oxford-street,  London.* 

To  pronounce  which  of  these  different  piodae* 
tions  of  human  ingenuity  is  upon  the  whole  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose  faiere  in  question,  belongs 
not  to  the  competence  of  the  author,  any  moie 
than  to  the  design  of  the  present  work.  Tims 
much  however  I  can  take  upon  me  to  pronoonce, 
that  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  is  to  such  a  de- 
gree adapted  to  the  purpose  of  legally-opeiativa 

•  See  this  subject  further  discuised,  tnjwa. 
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Making  an  abridgment  or  an  extract  is  work 
for  tbe  head — work  to  which  all  heads  may 
not  be  equal :  making  a  transcript  is,  or  may 
be  made,  work  for  the  hand  only. 

III.  Mode  of  enforcing  obserrance. 

Supposing  no  notary  employed,  this  is  a 
point  that  may  be  attended  with  difficulty. 
But  everywhere,  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  species  of  contract  by  the  simplicity  of 
which,  be  the  importance  of  the  value  at 
stake  ever  so  considerable,  such  assistance  is 
generally  regarded  as  unnecessary, — every- 
where, and  in  English  practice  in  particular, 
such  assistance  is  called  in. 


the  ordinary  mode  of  writing  in  present  use, 
would^  if  the  interest  of  the  community  at  lar^e 
were  the  end  in  view,  be  superseded  and  laid 
aside. 

The  principle  of  the  many-penned  instrument 
(be  it  obsenred)  is  capable  of  being  connected 
with,  and  applied  to  either  of  the  other  two:  in- 
somuch that,  either  by  the  second  and  first  toge- 
ther,  or  by  the  secona  and  third  together,  four 
exemplars,  all  of  them  incapable  of  erring  from 
each  other,  may  be  obtained  at  once;  and,  in  the 
case  of  that  in  which  a  style  is  employed,  with- 
out the  employment  of  any  greater  force  than 
what  in  Enfflisn  practice  is  emploved  in  writing, 
with  pen  and  ink,  on  parchment,  tne  sort  of  hand- 
writing called  enproitinff. 

The  ink  employed  m  the  first  invention,  being 
in  this  respect  not  materially  different  from  or- 
dinary ink,  is,  like  that,  liable  to  be  obliterated 
by  aad  menstrua.  The  pigment  employed  in  the 
invention  last  mentioned,  having  carbon  for  its 
cdooring  matter,  b  proof  against  the  agency  of 
add  menstrua  at  any  rate,  and,  as  far  as  yet 
known,  against  all  others  that  are  capable  of 
being  applied  to  paper  without  destrojring  it,  or 
beUajring  themselves. 

Here,  then,  is  a  peculiar  security  against  for. 
gery  in  the  way  o( /oUi/icaHon,  But,  when  com- 
pared with  the  two  other  inventions,  the  advan- 
tage, so  far  as  concerns  registration,  has  no  place: 
inasmuch  as.  different  exemplars  being  lodged 
in  different  hands,  and  some  of  them  official, 
falsification  could  not  be  performed  upon  any 
one  with  any  preset  of  success. 

Here,  then,  without  any  time,  laboar,  or  ex- 
pense, bestowed  on  transcription—  or,  after  the 
lirst  moderate  cost  of  the  instruments,  any  other 
than  that  of  the  paper — u  a  set  of  transcripts, 
one,  two,  three,  or  more,  produced ;  whereof  one 
or  more  applicable  to  the  purpose  of  official  re- 
gistration. 

Here,  idthough  there  should  be  three  different 
parties  concerned  in  the  contract  in  point  of  in- 
terest, and  so  concerned  as  to  require  to  have 
each  of  them  a  distinct  exemplar  in  his  custod  v, 
— here  is  one  for  each,  besides  one  for  the  regis- 
tration office. 

It  miffht  even  so  be  ordered,  that,  besides 
one  for  the  office,  there  should  be  one  for  each  of 
four  or  five  private  hands ;  for  an  exemplar  ex- 
pressed by  coaracters  too  faint  to  be  legible  with 
the  rapidity  required  by  convenience  in  ordmary 
use,  might  answer  the  purpose  of  the  registration 
office.  SuppoAC  even  here  and  there  a  word  not 
legible,  the  deficiency  might  be  supplied  by  the 
context :  and,  forasmuch  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  dirine  to  what  word  or  words  (if  to  any) 
V0L.VL 


For  cases  of  necessity,  in  which  the  recurs 
rence  to  that  assistance  is  by  the  pressure  of 
the  exigency  rendered  impracticable,  provi- 
sion  might  be  made  by  giving  to  the  contract 
a  temporary  validity,  to  the  end  of  a  length 
of  time  within  which  the  practicability  o^ 
obtaining  such  assistance  may  be  regarded  as 
certain.  Due  provision  having  thus  been 
made  for  these  (lases,  the  intervention  of  a 
notary  nuiy  without  danger  of  injustice  be' 
regarded  as  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the 
contract.* 

Owing  to  the  imperishable  nature  o^  thtf 
subject-matter,  contracts  having  relation  to 

the  failure  would  attach,  falsification  would  b^ 
rendered  as  eftectually  hopeless  by  an  hnperfect 
exemplar,  as  by  a  perfect  one; 

So,  a^n,  as  to  the  use  of  r^nstradon  in  the 
prevenoon  of  fraud  to  the  prcjncbce  of  third  per^ 
sons  for  want  of  notice.  The  official  exemplar 
must  be  imperfect  indeed,  if  it  failed  of  giving 
such  intimation  o£  the  contents  as  would  be  a^ 
bundantly  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

The  exemplars,  more  or  fewer,  would  nOt  ahf 
of  them  be  on  parchment  i  and.  for  instruments 
which  aim  at  permanence,  unaer  English  law, 

Eirchment  is  the  substratum  in  present  use^ 
ut  paper  possesses  permanence  to  a  degree  al- 
together sufficient  for  the  purpose:  and  it  waS 
not  by  superiority  to  paper,  but  by  non-exis. 
tenoe  of  paper,  that  parchment  was  brought  into 
use. 

From  a  slip  of  no  more  than  two  fingers 
breadth,  parchment  for  instruments  of  contract 
has,  together  with  the  tenor  of  the  instruments 
themselves,  swelled  to  the  largest  si^e  which  tli€ 
bulk  of  the  animal  will  afford :  and,  in  the  artiw 
de  of  breadth,  that  size  is  eminently  inconve^ 
nient :  when  the  eye  has  reached  the  end  of  one 
line,  to  find  the  next  to  it  is  a  problem,  whidi, 
to  an  unpractised  eye,  is  in  no  small  degree  d^-t 
cult  to  solve. 

The  use  of  promulgation  paper,  prorided  with 
a  printed  border,  presenting,  in  tenor  or  in  the 
way  of  reference,  such  dispositions  of  law  as  are 
applicable  tothe  subject,  has  been  already  brought 
to  riew.  But,  bv  havmg  the  margin  thus  fur. 
nished  out  by  the  operations  of  uie  printing- 
press,  the  body  of  the  sheet  need  not  be  render^ 
the  less  susceptible  of  bdng  applied  to  the  io^ 
ventions  above  mentioned. 

In  the  eye  of  the  minister  of  finance,  in  com<< 

Srison  with  any  the  slightest  degree  of  supposed 
nlity  in  the  collection  o(  revenue,  all  other  ob- 
jects put  together,  justice  and  every  security  it  is 
capable  of  affording.,  are  of  no  Value.  Haa  they 
any,  it  would  not  become  the  object  of  so  many 
sincere  and  effective  though  indirect  prohibitions, 
while  injustice  is  combated  by  so  many  direct 
and  ineflfectual  one^ 

But,  on  this  occasion  as  on  others,  that  arbiter 
of  human  destiny  would  as  little  be  in  want  of 
the  means,  as  of  the  desire,  Of  taking  care  of 
himself. 

*  Prorided  always  (as  was  observed  in  Chap. 
III.)  that  suffident  means  have  been  taken  for 
making  it  perfectly  certain,  that  no  person  who 
can  ever  have  occasion  to  enter  into  any  of  the 
sorts  of  contract  in  question,  shall  be  unapprised 
of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  assbtance  of  • 
notary. 

Co 
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immoveable  property  will  be  regarded  as  con- 
stituting a  class  in  relation  to  which  the  de- 
mand for  registration  is  in  a  particular  degree 
manifest  and  incontestable :  but  these  are  the 
cases  in  which  the  scientific  assbtance  of  a 
professional  man  is  most  apt  to  be  needed, 
and  the  certainty  of  obtaining  it  within  time 
most  entire. 

The  intervention  of  an  assistant  of  this 
description  being  then  supposed, — in  his  per- 
son the  legislator  has  a  security  for  the  ob- 
servance of  this,  as  of  all  other,  formalities, 
which  it  shall  have  been  thou^t  fit  to  pre- 
scribe. 

The  exemplar  being  reserved  in  his  hands 
for  the  purpose, — ^to  him,  under  a  penalty,  it 
belongs  to  transmit  to  the  proper  register 
office  such  exemplar  within  the  space  of  time 
prescribed. 

To  him  it  might  belong  to  keep  an  appro- 
priate book,  or  set  of  books,  in  which,  under 
a  set  of  heads  prescribed  by  the  legislator 
(prescribed  with  a  view  to  the  uses,  as  above 
indicated,)  entry  shall  be  made  of  each  con- 
tract in  which  he  has  been  concerned. 

The  office  of  each  such  notary  becomes 
thus,  to  the  extent  of  the  business  of  this  sort 
done  by  him,  a  sort  of  register  office :  and,  of 
every  such  book,  an  exempUr  might  be  pe- 
riodically transmitted  to  tiie  register  office 
belonging  to  the  county  or  other  district 
within  which  bis  residence  is  situated. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  means  which  justice 
and  reason  recommend  for  ensuring  the  ob- 
servance of  this  as  of  other  formalities.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  the  partnership  interest 
begotten  by  the  fee-gathering  system,  custom 
has  established  a  very  different  one.  In  this 
case,  as  in  the  case  of  operations  and  instru- 
ments of  procedure,  fwllityh  the  consequence 
of  non-observance:  without  any  tolerable 
ground  for  supposing  that  notice  of  such  con- 
sequence will  uniformly  be  received — that 
the  party  will  be  apprized  of  the  sword  hung 
by  a  hair  over  his  head —  without  any  thing 
done  by  the  legislator  towards  rendering  it 
probable.  For  the  neglect  committed  by  one 
man,  punishment,  and  without  regard  to 
proportion,  inflicted  on  another; — for  the 
misbehaviour  of  the  inferior  member  of  the 
law-partnership,  the  attorney,  punishment  in- 
flicted by  the  superior  members  of  the  same 
partnership,  the  judges,  on  the  attorney's 
cUent,  the  party  who  bad  no  share  in  the 
blame. 

IV.  Mode  of  notification  and  reference. 

To  the  first  clause  or  paragraph  of  a  scheme 
for  registration  grounded  on  the  current  prin- 
ciples, I  read  a  marginal  content  in  ihese 
words: — **  No  deed,  will,  or  codicil  affect- 
ing land,  to  be  valid,  unless  enroled  within 
six  months ;  or  three  years,  if  the  deed  or 
will  be  executed  without  the  kingdom."  And 
then,  to  a  second  clause  or  paragraph — **  The 


enrolment  to  be  notice  to  all  persons."  And 
afterwards  another: — "  No  land  to  be  af- 
fected by  a  judgment,  unless  notice  left  st 
the  reference  office." 

If,  in  the  instance  of  every  "  deed,  will, 
and  codicil  affecting  land,**  on  the  margin  of 
the  paper  on  which  the  instrument  was  writ- 
ten, the  text  of  a  portion  of  law  were  printed^ 
denouncing  bvalidity  (as  above)  as  Uie  penal 
consequence  of  the  neglect  in  question,  vix. 
the  non-enrolment  within  the  appointed  dme, 
— the  injustice  of  the  provision  would,  in 
part  at  least,  be  done  away :  the  client  would 
be  punished  for  neglect  which  would  be  the 
act  of  his  lawyer ;  but  the  act  required  to  be 
performed  wou|d  not  be  altogether  out  of  the 
power  of  him  on  whom  the  ^ligation  of  per- 
forming it  was  imposed. 

If,  in  the  instance  of  every  deed  serving 
for  the  purchase  of  land,  or  for  the  lending  of 
money  on  the  security  of  land,  on  the  margin 
of  the  paper  were  to  be  found  in  like  manner 
an  intimation  of  the  existence  of  a  system 
of  register  offices,  adapted  to  the  purpose  in 
question, — together  with  a  recommendotioa 
to  search  the  proper  register  office,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  land  in 
question  had  bjcen  the  subject  of  any  audb 
disposition  remaining  still  in  force ; — in  this 
way  (supposing  moreover  the  practical  obser- 
vance  of  the  provision  prescribing  registra- 
tion,) notice  of  the  enrolment — realnotice, 
not  merely  constructive,  i,  e.  sham  notice — 
would  be  given,  if  not  to  all  persons,  at  any 
rate  to  all  persons  concerned  m  point  of  m- 
terest  in  the  receipt  of  it. 

Six  months  are,  on  the  above  plan,  allowed 
for  the  operation  of  enrolment.  Within  tlie 
six  months,  in  confidence  of  the  non-existence 
of  any  such  contract  affecting  the  land  in 
question,  a  man  purchases  the  land,  and  pays 
the  money  to  the  seller,  who  goes  off  with  it. 
The  money  gone,  then  comes  the  enrohnent ; 
the  sole  profossed  object  of  which  is  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  which  has  been  made. 

Should  any  real  desire  of  opposing  effectual 
prevention  to  such  mischief  be  entertained* 
the  course  pursued  wiU  be  somewhat  differ- 
ent. A  set  of  heads,  adapted  as  above,  b^n^ 
preappointed  by  the  legislator  (and  a  r^ry 
short  and  simple  one  will  be  adequate  for  the 
purpose  i)  the  notary,  havmg  prepared,  along^ 
with  the  instrument  of  contract,  a  letter  of 
advice  addressed  to  the  register  office,  in 
which  letter  of  advice  is  contahied  a  memo- 
randum of  the  contract,  containing  an  intima- 
tion  of  the  matter  belonging  to  those  several 
heads  (viz.  names  of  the  parties,  situation  and 
quantity  of  the  land,  general  nature  of  tJie 
disposition  made  of  it,  whether  sale,  aettle-- 
ment,  lease,  or  mortgage,)  brings  it,  togetlier 
with  the  instrument  of  contract,  to  the  place 
appointed  for  the  execution  of  the  instrument 
of  contract  -,  and,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  has 
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been  performed,  deHvert  in  at  tbe  next  post- 
office  such  letter  of  advice ;  obtaining  from 
tbe  postmaster  or  bis  substitute,  bis  signature 
to  a  receipt,  also  ready  prepared,  and  in  wbich 
the  direction  inscribed  on  tbe  letter  of  advice 
is  transcribed. 

In  the  memorandum  of  which  the  substance 
of  this  letter  of  advice  is  composed,  notice 
sufficient  to  answer  at  leiast  the  temporary 
purpose  would  be  already  given ;  as  tbe  caveat 
preparatory  to  an  invention-patent  answers 
for  the  time  the  purpose  of  the  patent  itself. 
But  the  very  body  of  the  instrument  of  c6n. 
tract  itself,  —  why  need  it  wait  longer  ?  An 
exemplar  for  tbe  collateral  purpose  being  al* 
ready  brought  into  existence  idong  with  tbe 
other  exemplars  allotted  to  the  direct  purpose 
of  the  contract,  there  will  be  no  more  dif- 
ficulty in  sending  by  tbe  same  conveyance, 
and  at  the  same  time,  this  complete  exem- 
plar,  than  tbe  compressed  and  imperfect  mi- 
nute of  it. 

The  letter  of  advice  so  transmitted  (as 
above)  to  the  register  officie,  and  deposited, 
or  filed  (to  use  the  lawyer's  word)  in  that 
office,  serves,  from  tbe  instant  at  which  it  is 
so  deposited,  for  tbe  information  of  tearch- 
er»:  i,  e.  of  persons  having  occasion  to  learn 
whether  any  contract  has  been  entered  into, 
whereby  the  state  of  the  property  of  the  land 
in  question  is  affected. 

Thus,  then,  the  purpose  of  searchers  is 
answered.  But  the  security  and  tranquillity 
of  the  notary  by  whom  the  memorandum  or 
exemplar  of  the  contract  was  transmitted, 
remains  to  be  provided  for. 

For  this  purpose,  instead  of  one  exemplar 
of  the  memorandum  (as  above,)  he  sends  two 
to  the  register  office.*  Of  these  two,  one 
remains  in  the  office  (as  above ;)  the  other  is 
re-transmitted  to  him  by  the  same  convey, 
ance,  having  first  received,  besides  tbe  Erec- 
tion, an  acknowledgment  of  receipt,  dated 
and  signed  by  one  of  the  clerks  belonging  to 
the  office ;  to  whose  onoma&tic  signature  may 
be  added,  and  (for  expedition)  by  a  stamp, 
the  words  by  which  a  designation  is  given  of 
the  office. 

If,  besides  the  memorandum  of  the  con- 
tract, it  be  a  case  in  which  an  exemplar  of  the 
same  contract  is  to  be  deposited  at  the  office, 
whether  on  that  same  day  or  a  subsequent 
one  ; — in  this  case,  instead  of  two  exemplars 
of  the  memorandum,  the  notary  sends  to  the 
office  three.  One  remains  at  the  office  ^as 
above;)  another  is  re-transmitted  to  him  with 
the  mark  of  acknowledgment  (as  abov6 ;)  the 
third,  being  re-transmitted  to  him  on  tbe  day 
on  which  the  instrument  of  contract  is  re- 
ceived at  the  office,  serves,  by  the  addition  of 
t  few  words,  for  the  acknowledgment  of  tbe 
receipt  of  the  instrument  of  contract  so  re- 

*  The  produce  of  the  copying  apparatus  al- 
ready spoken  oC 


ceived :  —  **  Received  this  day,  the  deed  of 
which  the  above  is  the  memorandum,**'f 

V.  Mode  of  designation,  in  case  of  land. 

A  diort  bint  on  this  subject  may  not  be 
without  its  uses. 

A  geometrical  survey  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  by  order  of  government  has  for  many 
years  been  in  hand.  Among  the  purposes  to 
which  that  important  work  will  be  found 
applicable,  that  of  serving  for  tbe  designation 
of  portions  of  land,  for  tbe  purpose  of  con- 
veyances and  other  contracts,  may,  it  should 
seem,  be  numbered. 

In  tbe  vestry-room,  or  any  other  more  con- 
venient place,  in  the  custody  of  tbe  minister, 
or  minister  and  churchwardens,  of  each  parish, 
might  be  deposited  a  copy  of  that  part  of  the 
map  which  exhibits  so  much  of  the  land  as  is 
contained  within  the  precincts  of  that  parish. 
The  map  may  be  divided  into  squares,  and, 
in  deeds,  the  portion  of  land  in  question  de- 
scribed by  reference  to  the  squares. 

In,  and  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of,  a 
town  or  village,  such  part  of  the  ground  as  is 
already  covered,  or  likely  to  be  soon  covered, 
by  buitdings,  might  require  to  be  exhibited 
by  a  separate  map  constructed  upon  a  larger 
scale,  t 

Eadi  parish  being  thus  provided  with  its 
authoritative  map,  here  would  a  standard  of 
reference,  to  which,  in  all  suits  in  which 
situation  and  quantity  of  a  portion  of  land 
came  in  question,  reference  should  be  made: 
made,  in  the  first  place  in  tbe  instrument  of 
demand,  then  in  the  instrument  of  defence, 
and  lastly,  in  ihe  judgment.  || 


-f  In  Scotland,  enrolment  in  the  reoister  of 
sasines  constitutes  a  title  to  land,  with  which 
no  unenrolled  title  can  interfere ;  and  enroll^  or 
recorded  titles  have  precedence  according  to  the 
date  of  their  presentation  to  the  registrar.  The 
person  who  first  produces  his  instrument  of  sa- 
sine  for  enrolment,  is  thus  preferable  to  a  prior 
purchaser.  The  instrument  of  sasine  is  the  no- 
tarial record  of  the  act  of  taking  sasine  or  in- 
feftment  on  die  land,  which  is  ineffectual  unless 
the  instrument  be  presented  to  the  resisttar  within 
sixty  days  after  the  ceremony.— £& 

t  By  the  convexity  and  inequality  of  the 
earth's  surface,  difficulties  will  be  produced  re- 
specting the  ac^ustment  of  the  mensuration  of 
tne  minute  portions  liable  to  become  the  subject 
of  legal  contracts,  to  the  mensuration  of  the 
whole.  But,  bygeometridans,  by  whom  the  na- 
ture of  these  difiiculties  is  understood,  the  means 
of  obviating  and  surmounting  them  to  a  degree 
sufficient  wr  practice  will  also  be  understood.* 

)|  Under  the  fee-gathering  system,  in  Engh'sh 
practice,~uncertainty,  not  certainty,  being  the 
real  end  of  iudicature,l-Jn  the  instrument  of  de- 
mand (the  declaration  in  the  action  of  ejectment^) 
not  so  much  as  an  approximation  towards  the 
description  of  the  quantity  really  in  dispute  is 
attempted.  Tbe  judgment  having  no  other  basis 
than  tJie  instrument  of  demand,  no  information 
respecting  quantity  is  afforded  by  what  is  called 

■  Sec  above.  Vol  V.  p.  428. 
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S  3.  Limits  to  the  application  of  the  practice 
of  transcriptitious  registration. 

As  in  case  of  collection  of  evidence,  and 
other  judicial  operations,  so  in  the  case  of 
contracts,  — notification,  though  in  some  re- 
spects purely  beneficial,  will  in  other  respects 
be,  in  some  cases,  and  with  reference  to 
some  description  of  persons,  pernicious. 

From  this  consideration,  two  objects  of  sob- 
citude  are  imposed  upon  the  legblator;  viz. 

1.  Not  to  require  or  permit  divulgation, 
where  the  mischief  of  it,  when  carried  to  the 
necessary  extent,  is  deemed  preponderant 
ever  the  good. 

2.  Where  the  good  is  preponderant  over 
the  mischief,  still  not  to  cause  or  suffer  the 
communication  to  be  made  or  received  by 
any  persons,  in  relation  to  whom  either  no 
benefit  accrues,  or,  if  any,  not  to  wch  ?» 
amount  as  to  outweigh  that  of  the  mischief 
done  to  others.  ^       . 

So  for  as  the  act  of  registraUon  is  purely 
optional— not  performable  but  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  only  party  or  parties  interested, 
and,  in  case  of  divers  parties,  of  all  the  par- 
ties interested,— .the  practice  can  have  no 
need  of  limitation. 

But,  by  the  very  act  of  registration,  the 
existence  of  the  contract  is  exposed  in  some 
port  to  disclosure. 

If,  in  such  cases,  non-disclosure,  so  fiir  as 
practicable,  be  upon  the  whole  desirable,-— 
then  comes  the  question,  what,  consistently 
with  the  act  of  registration,  shall  be  the  ar- 
rangements  taken  to  prevent  it? 

This  case  is  in  a  manner  confined  to  last 
wills :  under  which  denomination  may  be  in- 
cluded, if  there  be  any  difference,  gratuitous 
dispositions  of  property  made  by  a  single  per- 
son, not  to  take  effect  till  his  death,  and  re- 
vocable by  him  at  any  time  during  his  life. 

A  contract  of  this  sort  it  may  happen  to  a 
man  to  be  desirous  of  depositing  in  a  public 
register  office  for  safe  custody.  In  such  a 
case,  a  desire  natural  to  every  man  is  to  con- 
ceal the  particular  terms  of  it.  This  object 
may,  in  such  a  place,  be  effectually  secured, 
by  the  universally  known  expedients  of  fold- 
ing up  and  sealing.  But  in  such  a  case  it  is 
not  always  enough  to  a  man  that  the  parti- 
cular terms  of  the  disposition  made  by  hun 
should  be  unknown:  it  is*  frequently  of  es- 
sential importance  to  him  that  the  feet  of  his 
Jiaving  made  any  disposition  of  that  nature 
should  remain  equally  unknown  and  undis- 

the  recorcL,  in  which  the  declaration  and  judg- 
ment are  compared.  Wh^  the  judgment  is  m 
favour  of  the  plaintiff,  posseaaion  is  given— not 
by  the  judge  to  the  plaintiff —but  by  the  plain- 
tiff, with  the  privity  and  assistance  of  the  shenft 
(who  on  this  occasion  acts  under  the  authontv 
of,  but  without  any  directions  from  the  judge,) 
—by  the  plaintiff,  at  his  own  peri),  tq  himselt. 


coverable.  This  object  may  ynth  litile  dan- 
ger of  failure  be  accomplished,  by  the  equally 
obvious  expedient  of  a  solenm  engagement 
to  that  effect  entered  into,  and  umversally 
known  to  be  entered  into,  by  the  several  of- 
ficers belonging  to  the  office. 

On  the  mode  of  correspomdence  betweea 
the  individual  and  the  office  in  this  particular 
case,  no  separate  observation  need  here  be 
made.  Of  what  has  been  said  on  that  sub|cct 
in  a  former  section,  the  application  to  the 
present  case  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

In  the  case  of  a  last  will,  concealment  can- 
not operate  to  the  injury  of  anybody :  property 
is  not  bound  by  it  tiU  the  death  of  the  party 
takes  place,  and  then  the  concealment  may 
be,  ought  to  be,  and  naturally  will  be,  at  an 

end.  ^  , .  J 

It  is  only  where  the  mterests  of  third  per- 
sons of  a  particular  description  are  liable  to 
be  affected  by  the  contract,  if  concealed  from 
third  persons  of  that  description,— in  which 
case,  on  that  conridcration,  it  is  proposed  to 
render  registration  compulsory, — that  any 
question  can  arise  concerning  the  degree  of 
secrecy,  if  any,  which  b  proper,  and  the  ar- 
rangements fit  to  be  taken  in  the  view  of 
securing  it.  ,^.  _.     *■ 

Taken  in  iU  totality,  the  subject  of  coo- 
tracts  is  to  such  a  degree  multifiirious  as  weU 
as  extensive,  that,  in  treating  of  it,  to  give 
to  conception  a  determinate  object,  here  as 
elsewhere,  it  will  be  of  use  to  take,  in  the 
first  instance  at  least,  a  particular  class  of 
contracts:  say,  for  instance,  in  consideration 
of  their  superior  importance,  thoae  which  af- 
fect property  in  immoveables. 

In  this  mstance,  is  it  of  use  upon  the  whole 
that  secrecy  in  any  degree,  secrecy  as  agarast 
anybody,  should  be  preserved  ? 

Those  who  contend  for  the  affirmative,  win. 
on  these  occasions,  be  apt  to  deal  in  gener^ 
All  fiunilies  have  their  secrets ;  firom  the  m- 
vulgation  of  which,  great  mortification  and 
inconvenience  may  arise.  The  sUte  of  amanj 
property  is  universally  regarded  as  bemg  of 
the  number.  In  the  case  of  commercial  men, 
when  revenue  has  been  the  object,  particnhr 
arrangements,  having  fi)r  their  professed  ob- 
ject the  preservation  of  secrecy,  have,  under 
the  British  government,  with  mudi  anxiety 
been  established  by  law. 

Answer: By  the  communicatwos  neces- 
sary to  the  collection  of  the  property  taies, 
—by  these  communications,  if  divulged,  or 
made  public,  or  rendered  generally  accwsi- 
ble,  the  totality  of  a  man's  property  would 
be  made  known.  But,  by  no  such  registra- 
tion as  it  could  be  proposed  to  apply  to  coo- 
tracU,  would  the  whole  of  his  property  be 
made  known  or  knowable. 

The  only  case  in  which  it  could  be  sup- 
posed that,  by  the  registration  of  contracts, 
the  state  of  a  man's  property  would  he  ^ 
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dosed,  is  that  of  a  contract  affecting  land 
(say  a  mortgage,  or  a  marriage-settlement  J 
in  the  instance  of  a  man,  the  bulk  of  wbo^ 
property  consists  in  land. 

Hy  a  marriage-settlement,  if  known,  no 
property  is  pointed  out  as  departed  out  of  the 
fiBLinily.  The  property  indeed,  to  the  extent 
of  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  settlement, 
is  shown  not  to  be  liable  to  be  disposed  of, 
beyond  the  lifetime  of  the  present  possessor, 
in  discharge  of  debts.  But  that  is  the  very 
thing  which  individuals  in  general  are  in 
point  of  interest  concerned,  and  in  point  of 
justice  intitled,  to  know ; — viz.  lest,  by  trust- 
ing their  money  or  money's-worth  to  one  who, 
luiowing  he  has  not  wherewithal,  intends 
not  to  reimburse  them,  they  should  be  de- 
frauded. 

Even  by  a  mortgage — taking  the  state  of 
the  fiunily  on  the  footing  of  chat  transaction 
alone — it  can  never  be  known  that  any  di- 
minution of  property  has  taken  place.  To 
make  improvements,  by  which  the  property 
may  be  augmented,  or  provide  for  incum- 
brances, the  existence  of  which  is  already 
matter  of  notoriety,  such  as  the  payment  of 
younger  children's  fortunes,  may  have  been 
the  object. 

But — in  so  far  as  the  effect  of  the  mort- 
gage is  to  place  property  out  of  the  reach  of 
creditors,  out  of  the  reach  of  justice — in  so 
far  is  it  matter  of  justice  that  the  transac- 
tion should  be  generally  known ;  lest,  as  in 
the  former  case,  fraud  should  take  place.* 

The  defraudinent  of  creditors,  for  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  contract,  is  a  mischief  (it 
may  be  said)  that  will  only  have  place  in  here 
and  there  an  instance:  in  no  case  but  in  the 
case  of  prodigality,  which,  according  to  the 
well  known  and  practically  uselid  observa- 
tion of  Adam  Smith,  is  a  case  comparatively 
rare;  whereas,  by  the  divulgation  of  such  con- 
tracts, a  mischief  is  produced  which  extends 
to  everybody. 

Be  it  so.  But  this  supposed  mischief,  the 
result  of  the  disclosure  of  mortgages,  when 
it  does  take  pUce, — what,  after  ail,  does  it 
amount  to  ? 

When  everything  is  distinctly  explained,  it 
amounts  to  neither  more  nor  less  than  this ; 
viz.  that  a  man  is  prevented  from  causing  his 
neighbours  and  acquaintance  to  suppose  his 
property  to  be  greater  than  it  is.  But  of 
tliis  prevention,  where  is  the  real  mischief  ? 
What  harm,  even  if  he  should  be  prevented 
from  obtaining,  if  not  money,  at  least  repu- 
tation, on  false  pretences — that  sort  of  re- 
putation which  consists  in  the  opinion  of  a 
man's  being  possessed  of  money  ? 
To  obtain  money,  or  money's-worth,  upon 

*  In  Scothfrid  by  the  system  of  reglstntion 
above  alluded  to  (p.  570)  note  i-,)  no  mortgage  or 
heritable  burden  can  be  made  real  without  re- 
^ixtration.— £<i, 


false  pretences,  is  made  punishable — is  treat- 
ed as  a  crime  next  to  capital.  To  obtain  ad- 
vantage in  any  other  shape — in  any  of  those 
shapes  in  which  it  is  (as  in  most  shapes  it  is) 
transmutable  into  money,  need  not  certainly 
be  punished  in  the  same  degree ;  but  to  what 
good  end  of  morality  or  policy  can  it  be  pro- 
tected and  encouraged  ? 

Supposing  it  a  settled  point,  that,  in  rela- 
tion to  contracts  affecting  land,  indiscriminate 
publicity  ought  to  be  granted,  the  channels 
and  the  means  are  sufficiently  obvious.  News- 
papers are  employed  for  giving  publicitv  to 
declarations  of  bankruptcy  and  to  dissolutions 
of  partnerships :  newspapers,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  local  newspapers  of  each  county,  or 
correspondent  territorial  dbtrict,  might  be 
employed  for  giving  publicity  to  all  contracts 
by  .which  land  in  that  district  is  affected. 

Not  that,  even  for  the  purpose  of  limited 
and  appropriate  notification,  this  indiscri- 
minate but  momentary  mode  of  divulgation 
would  be  sufficient :  the  day  past,  the  news- 
paper of  the  day  is  forgotten.  For  search  to  be 
performed  at  any  time,  a  register  office  would 
not  the  less  be  necessary. 

§  4.  Importance  of  reducing  within  compass 
the  matter  to  be  transcribed,  —  Aberrations 
of  English  practice  in  this  respect. 

If  improving  in  point  of  extent  and  utility 
the  practice  of  transcriptitious  registration,  be 
among  the  ends  which  the  legislator  ought  to 
propose  to  himself,  two  main  objects,  in  the 
character  of  means,  call  for  his  regard:  1.  The 
giving  fiiciiity  to  the  operation,  viz.  that  of 
transcription  itself;  2.  The  reducing  within 
compass  the  matter  to  be  transcribed. 

Everywhere,  under  the  influence  of  the 
£ee-gathering  system,  the  business  of  penning 
instruments  of  contract  (the  business  of  con* 
veyandngasit  is  called)  having  been  the  work 
of  the  fee-gathering  partnership.  Judge  and 
Co.,  executed  under  the  impulse  and  direc- 
tion of  the  interest  of  the  firm  —  an  interest 
acting  in  a  direction  diametrically  opposite  to 
that  of  the  community  at  large,  and  thereby 
directly  repugnant  to  the  ends  of  justice,  — 
the  object,  in  the  case  of  these  legalized  ex- 
pressions of  private  will,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
expressions  of  public  will,  has  been,  —  what? 
To  render,  to  the  extent  of  the  patience  of  a 
deluded  people,  every  discourse  belonging  to 
this  class,  as  ill-adapted  as  possible  to  the  com* 
mon  purposes  of  discourse  —  to  the  purposea 
which,  in  every  discourse,  of  this  most  impor- 
tant class  in  particular,  ought  to  be  aimed  at 
with  more  especial  care :  —  in  a  word,  to  ren- 
der it  as  obscure,  as  ambiguous,  and,  for  the 
joint  purposes  of  obscurity  and  ambiguousness, 
as  unnatural,  and  absurd,  and  voluminous,  as 
possible  :  to  add  to  the  natural  obscurity  of 
the  subject,  as  much  factitious  obscurity  and 
impenetrability  as  could  be  given  to  it  by  tho 
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boundless  accumulation  of  excrementitious 
matter,  as  disgusting  and  repulsiye  as  it  could 
be  made  to  the  taste,  as  well  as  impenetrable 
to  the  understanding,  of  the  non-lawyer; 
that  is,  of  every  individual  who  is  not  paid  for 
wading  througn  it. 

On  this  as  on  other  parts  of  tbe  field  of 
legal  lucre,  there  has  been  of  course  a  perpe- 
tual contest,  and  trial  of  skin,  as  between  the 
lawyers  of  the  several  civilized  nations :  but 
by  the  English  lawyer  (unless,  in  this  part  of 
the  race,  the  exertions  of  the  Scotch  lawyer 
should  be  found  to  afford,  in  some  respects, 
an  exception,}  all  competitors  of  all  other  na- 
tions have  been  left  fiur  behind.  So  far  as 
concerns  the  mere  heaping  of  words  upon 
words,  his  exertions,  or  the  fruit  of  them,  may 
perhaps  have  been  equalled  or  exceeded.  But 
in  the  practice  of  what  is  called  ^cri'on,  legal 
fiction,  —  the  most  pernicious  and  basest  sort 
of  lying  —  lying  by  or  with  the  concurrence 
and  support,  as  well  as  for  the  profit,  of  the 
judge,  — he  has  fi)und  an  implement,  in  the 
use  of  which  he  has  in  a  manner  stood  alone. 
By  the  help  of  this  instrument  of  fraud  and 
extortion,  he  has  contrived  to  make  the  indi- 
vidual pay,  as  if  it  were  the  plain  and  honest 
expression  of  his  will,  for  a  tissue  of  absurdi- 
ties, which  have  no  more  natural  connexion 
with  it  tban  a  chapter  out  of  the  adventures 
of  Baron  Manchausen,  or  the  tales  of  Mother 
Goose.' 

In  a  marriage-settlement  drawn  by  a  French 
or  a  German  lawyer,  there  may  possibly  be 
(though  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  .how  there 
should  be)  as  many  useless  and  thence  per- 
nicious words,  as  in  the  non-mendacious  parts 
of  the  composition  of  his  brother  of  the  trade 
in  England :  but,  in  so  far  ta  morality  is  con- 
cerned, if  veracity  be  considered  as  a  bnmdi 
of  it,  the  most  dishonest  composition  of  the 
Frenchman  or  the  German,  is,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  English  attorney  and  his  asso- 
ciates (for  the  work  for  which  a  single  hand 
suffices  on  the  continent  is  in  England  the 
work  of  legion,)  the  language  of  sincerity  and 
truth. 

To  substitute  truth  to  falsehood,  common 
sense  to  absurdity,  would  require  nothing  new 
but  will  on  the  part  of  the  English  legislator. 
Of  the  exertion  and  inp;enuity  which  is  kvisfaed 
in  the  service  of  hijustice,  a  small  portion 
would  suffice  for  the  purposes  of  justice. 

Already  the  legishitor  is  ih^  use  to  giVe  fbr- 
mularies  for  judgments  of  conviction :  hit  him 
extend  the  application  of  the  same  incon- 
testably  useful  principle  and  honest  practice  to 
instruments  of  contract,  to  conveyances. 

*  Fines,  recoveries,*  lease  and  release,  mort- 
ga^ie,  &€.,  terms  assignable  ttd  infinitum,  have 
nothing  to  match. them  out  of  England. 

•  Fines  and  recoveries  aT6  aboBshed  by  8  &  4 
W.  IV.  c.  7i^JSd. 


Not  a  fiction  bnt  is  capable  of  being  i 
lated,  and  occasionally  is  translated,  into  tbe 
language  of  truth.  Bora  the  original,  by  the 
hands  by  which  so  many  less  noxious  mdaonces 
have  been  burnt, — burn  the  origind,  and 
employ  the  translation  in  its  stead.  FIctMm 
is  no  more  necessary  to  justiee,  than  poisoo 
is  to  sustenance. 

To  the  mass  of  judicial  lying  caSed  a  flme 
->-  to  the  other  mass  of  judicial  lying  called  a 
recovery t  substitute  the  plain  truth,  by  which 
the  legal  operation  of  either  might  be  declared 
in  half  a  dozen  lines.  To  the  lease  and  re- 
lease, substitute  the  feoffment,  to  whidi  these 
two  correspondent  masses  of  fidsehood  and 
absurdity  have  themselves  been  substitotecL 
In  the  case  of  the  mortgage,  declare  that  right 
of  possession  to  be  eventual,  whidi  neither  it 
nor  is  meant  to  be  anything  more. 

All  these  instruments  of  fraud,  and  recep- 
tacles of  falsehood  and  absurdity,  teem  with 
fees ;  in  comparison  with  which,  ill  else  is,  in 
the  eye  of  a  fee-fedlawyer,  without  value.  But 
fraud,  howsoever  necessary  to  the  creation, 
would  not  be  necessary  to  ^e  preservation,  of 
the  fees. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

OF  THR  PBINCIPLE  OF  PREAPPOINTED  EVI- 
DENCE  AS  EXEMPLIFIED  IN  THE  CASE  OP 
REAL  EVIDENCE  (EVIDENCE  FROM  THINGS.) 

The  subject  of  re^l  evidence  will  be  fully 
considered  in  the  next  book.f  There  will, 
however,  be  no  inconvenience  in  saying  here 
what  seems  fit  to  be  said  with  respect  to  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  preappointed 
evidence  to  the  field  of  real  evidence. 

The  demand  for  instruction  on  this  suhjeei 
is  not  very  considerable.  But  conception  may 
be  assisted,  and  tiie  purpose  of  illustration 
answered,  by  bringing  to  view  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  in  which  this  ap>- 
plication  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  ge- 
nerally made. 

In  the  case  of  immoveable  property,  the 
fences  of  various  kinds,  by  which  intrusion 
from  various  sources  is,  with  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess more  or  kss  complete,  endeavoured  to 
be  guarded  against,  serve  at  any  rate  for  the 
delineation  of  boundaries^  and  thence  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  space  contained  vrithin 
them.  In  the  case  of  landmarks,  the  purpose 
is  confined  to  the  mere  delineation,  or  raCher 
indication,  of  boundaries. 

The  function,  which,  in  the  case  of  boun- 
daries, is  permanently  perfbrmed  in  relation 
to  portions  of  immoveable  proper^  —  to  quan- 
rities  carved  out,  as  it  were,  of  the  surfiwe  of 
the  globe  which  we  inhal^t  —is  performed 
occasionally  in  relation  to  masses  of  moveable 

t  Book  V.  Circumttantiah  Chap.  IlL 
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property,  by  the  leveral  standards  of  weight 
and  measure :  chiefly  on  the  occasion  of  their 
changing  owners,  or  on  the  occasion  of  their 
consoiDptioii,  or  change  of  form,  in  the  hands 
of  the  same  owner. 

Proprietary  marks^marks  of  ownership — 
iviay  be  considered  as  articles  of  preappointed 
real  evidence ;  unless  they  be  considered  as 
constituting  so  many  symbolic  modes  of  sig- 
nature, indicatiire  of  the  proprietor,  by  being 
significative  of  his  n»me.  At  any  rate,  and 
^rbether  of  real  or  writtep,  they  are  so  many 
articles  of  preappointed  evidence. 

Imprinted  upon  any  sulyect-matter  of  pro- 
perty, the  proprietor's  name  at  length  would 
be  unquestionably  an  article  of  written  evi- 
dence :  no  less  so  the  initials,  a^  in  the  case 
of  G.  R.  for  George  Rex.  But  when,  instead 
of  the  G.  R.,  come  the  broad  arrow  on  timber, 
or  the  gtrojid  in  sail-cloth,  then  comes  the 
doubt  (happily  altogether  an  immaterial  one) 
as  between  written  and  real  evidence. 

Hydrometers,  thermometers,  and  electro- 
meters, are  so  many  other  standards  of  quality, 
confined,  each  of  them,  in  its  application,  to 
a  particular  species  of  body. 

As  standards  or  indexes  of  quantUif,  so 
may  standards  or  indexes  of  qualily,  be  con- 
sidered as  so  many  articles  or  source^  of  real 
evidence.  Where  quality  depends  upon  pro- 
portions as  between  the  elements  of  the  same 
compound  body,  standards  of  quantity  serve 
in  this  way  in  the  character  of  standards  of 
quality. 

Thus,  different  specie^  of  hydrometers  serve 
for  indicating  the  proportional  quantities  as 
between  alcohol  and  water,  and  thenoe  the 
strength  of  the  ardent  spirits  composed  of 
the  two  ingredients.  Applied  to  infusions  of 
malt,  or  o^er  fermentable  matters,  a  similar 
instrument,  under  the  name  of  saccharometer, 
serves  for  indicationof  the  proportions  between 
the  quantity  of  sugar  and  other  fermentable 
matters  mixed  with  the  water,  and  thence  the 
strength  and  value  of  the  wort. 

Touchstones  serve  as  standards  of  quality, 
by  indicating  proportions  as  between  the  noble 
and  ignoble  metals. 

Mint  marks  applied  in  the  same  view,  wear 
an  ambiguous  aspect ;  being  referable  either 
to  the  head  of  real  or  written,  circum$tantial 
or  direct  official  evidence. 

The  following  are  other  examples  of  pre- 
appointed real  evidence :  — 

In  the  hands  of  the  importer  or  manufiu;- 
turer,  taxes  are  imposed  upon  various  sorts  of 
goods ;  that  is,  previously  to  the  distribution 
made  of  each  article  in  the  Mray  of  sale,  he  is 
subjected  to  the  obligation  of  paying  io  the 
officers  of  the  public  revenue  a  sum  c^  money 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  article.  Upon  the  outside  of  each  packet 
containing  a  determinate  quantity  of  the  ar- 
ticle, a  stamp  or  other  mark^  is  appointed  to 


be  impressed  by  the  officer  of  the  revenue,  on 
receipt  of  the  sum  assessed  upon  it.  The 
existence  of  any  such  article,  in  a  certain 
quantity,  not  provided  with  such  a  stamp  or 
mark,  is  at  the  same  time  directed  to  be  re- 
ceived as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  species 
of  delinquency  consisting  in  the  non-payment 
of  the  appointed  tax. 

For  reasons,  the  policy  of  which  is  a  ques* 
tion  foreign  to  the  present  purpose,  the  ex- 
portation of  sheep  and  sheep's  wool  was  for 
a  long  time  thought  fit  to  be  prohibited.  For 
the  enforcement  of  this  prohibition,  a  pro- 
vision is  inserted,  prohibiting  the  packing  of 
this  species  of  commodity  in  masses  exceed- 
ing a  certain  quantity  (141b.)  unless  it  be  in 
packages  of  a  certain  description,  bearing  on 
the  outside  the  word  '  Wool'  in  conspicuous 
letters  of  not  less  than  a  certain  length  (3 
inches.*)  Thus  it  is  that  the  existence  of 
a  quantity  above  the  small  quantity  so  al- 
lowed —  otherwise  than  in  one  of  the  sorts 
of  packages  so  expressly  allowed,  and  bear- 
ing on  the  outside  of  it  the  above-mentioned 
positive  evidence  of  its  contents  —  is,  in  any 
place  of  the  description  in  that  behalf  speci- 
fiedy  preappointed  to  be  received  as  an  article 
of  negative  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
decision  convicting  the  proprietor  (or  other 
person  having  the  article  in  his  possession)  of 
an  individual  act,  belonging  to  the  species  of 
acts  which  the  law  has  on  this  occasion  thought 
fit  to  insert  in  the  catalogue  of  punishable 
offences. 

Standards  of  quality  have  already  been 
mentioned  ^  among  the  already  est^lished 
applications  of  the  principle  of  preappointed 
to  real  evidence. 

But,  in  many  instances,  an  indication  of 
the  maker  of  the  article  is  either  the  best , 
or  the  only  evidence  of  its  quality  that  can 
be  presented  to  the  cognizance  of  a  person 
whose  interest,  in  the  character  of  an  owner 
or  occupier,  it  is,  to  possess  a  just  conception 
of  it. 

Compared  with  the  instances  alreadybrought 
to  view,  such  evidence  of  quality  may  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  rather  to  the  head  of 
circumstantial  than  of  direct  evidence.  Per- 
haps even  those  others  might  be  considered 
in  the  same  character :  but  be  this  as  it  ma^, 
how  satisfactory  a  species  of  evidence  it  is  m 
many  cases,  scarce  any  person  but  has  had 
occasion  to  observe. 

Where  a  manufiM^turer  has  obtained  a  re- 
putation on  the  score  of  the  quality  of  his 
goods,  he  is  not  apt  to  be  insensible  to  the 
value  of  it,  or  tp  tfJX  of  taking  ipeasures,  so 
&r  as  depends  upon  himself,  for  availing  him- 
self of  it :  viz.  by  exhil^ting,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  goods,  either  upon  the  face  of 
the  goods  themselves,  or  of  the  receptacles  in 


•38tieo.UI.c38,§28. 
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which  they  are  kept,  an  intimation  of  the 
hand  from  which  they  came. 

Unfortunately,  —  by  the  same  interest  by 
which  the  real  maker  of  superior  goods  is 
excited  to  make  known  to  individuals  in  ge- 
neral, in  the  quality  of  possible  customers, 
the  hand  of  the  real  maker  from  whom  they 
received  their  quality,  and  from  whom  ac- 
cordingly other  goods  of  equal  quality  may 
naturally  be  expected  for  the  same  price,  — 
other  manufacturers  of  goods,  of  the  same 
denomination  but  of  inferior  quality,  are  ex- 
cited  to  have  recourse  to  that  species  of  fVaud 
which  consists  in  causing  these  infierior  goods 
to  be  considered  as  having  been  the  work  of 
the  same  hand. 

A  practice  of  this  kind  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  species  of  fraud — a  species  of  for- 
gery :  possessing,  if  not  in  equal  degree,  in  the 
same  kind  (to  a  considerable  extent  at  least) 
the  characters  of  that  crime. 

The  injury,  of  which  it  is  the  instrument, 
falls  in  three  distinguishable  shapes,  and  on 
two  different  descriptions  of  persons :  — 

1.  On  the  purchaser,  who — the  inferior 
goods  being  imposed  on  him  for  the  superior 
— h  defrauded  to  the  amount  of  the  difference 
in  value. 

2.  On  the  maker  of  the  superior  goods,  the 
rival  manufacturer,  who — the  inferior  goods 
being  purchased  instead  of  his  superior  ones, 
is  thus  injured  in  his  property,  defrauded 
to  the  amount  of  the  profit  upon  the  goods 
purchased, — in  consequence  of  the  deception 
and  consequent  mistake. 

3.  On  the  superior  maker  again,  who,  be- 
sides losing  the  credit  attached  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  superior  goods  which  he  really 
made,  is  saddled  with  the  discredit  attached 

«to  the  inferior  goods  which  he  did  not  make, 
— and  is  thus  injured  in  respect  of  his  pro- 
fessional reputation :  and,  reputation  being  in 
this  sort  of  case  a  main  source  of  property, 
he  is  thus,  though  in  a  remote  and  contingent 
way,  injured  in  his  property  to  an  undefinable 
amount. 

In  his  character  of  guardian  of  the  public 
morals,  as  well  as  in  tiiat  of  protector  of  in- 
dividual property,  it  seems  incumbent  on  the 
legislator  to  do  what  depends  on  him  towards 
the  suppression  of  fraud  in  this  shape.  Hap- 
pily— notwithstanding  the  names  of  fraud 
wndforgeryj  which  wiUi  so  indisputable  a  pro- 
priety may  be  attributed  to  it — measures 
attended  with  little  rigour,  with  rigour  far 
inferior  to  that  which  is  practised  in  the  case 
of  the  most  common  and  most  formidable  of 
the  offences  characterized  by  that  name,  pro- 
mise to  be  sufficient. 

Of  the  measures  that  seem  requisite  in  this 
view,  intimation  may  be  made  under  four 
heads  :  —  viz.  1.  Prohibition  ;  2.  Registra- 
tion ;  3.  Procedure  (summary ;)  4.  Penalty. 
Under  each,  a  very  slight  and  general  de- 


signation is  all  that  room  can  be  found  for  ia 
tlus  place. 

1.  Prohibition.  If,  on  goods  of  all  sorrs 
without  exception,  names  and  descriptiom 
sufficient  in  all  cases  for  distinction  could  be 
delineated,  —  prohibition,  under  a  slight  pe- 
nalty, and  without  registration,  might  tuffitee. 
But  the  contrary  is  beyond  dispute. 

2.  Registration.  Offices  for  this  purpose 
would  need  to  be  instituted :  number  and  si- 
tuation depending  on  local  drcumstances.  But, 
how  dissimilar  soever  the  nature  of  the  goods, 
one  office  at  a  place  might  serve  for  all. 

Subjects  of  registration,  the  mark  which 
each  manufiu^urer  might  think  fit  t«  emplovy 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  goeds^  The 
use  of  the  register  is,  that,  a  manubctnrer 
having  made  choice  of  his  mark*  no  other 
manufacturer  in  the  same  line  shall  be  at  h- 
berty  to  employ  either  that  same  mark,  or  a 
mark  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  it.  To  secare 
a  sufficient  degree  of  diversity,  a  previovs 
licence  would,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  be 
at  any  rate  of  use.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
danger  of  arbitrary  power,  and  of  conaeqneat 
oppression  or  extortion,  would  require  to  be 
taken  into  the  account. 

For  the  establishment  of  the  oflke»  com- 
pulsion applied  to  any  purpose  would  neither 
be  necessary  nor  proper.  No  compulsion  ap- 
plied to  persons  not  sharing  in  the  benefit,  to 
force  them  to  share  in  the  burthen :  in  otlwr 
words,  no  salary  at  the  public  charge.  No 
compulsion  to  force  any  nunu&cturer  to  re- 
gister his  marks.  By  each  individual  in  who^^e 
eyes  the  security  is  worth  pnrchaaiDg,  it  will 
be  purchased. 

ll)e  danger  would  be — where  the  assign- 
ment of  the  marks  required  judgment,  time, 
and  attention — lest,  if  the  fee  for  the  licence 
were  not  left  to  be  adjusted  to  the  quantity 
of  time  and  attention  that  noight  erentually 
be  necessary,  assignments  should  be  rashly 
made  or  refused :  in  the  opposite  case,  lert 
here,  as  in  the  judicial  offices,  the  opportu- 
nity of  increasing  official  profit  by  unnecessary 
consumption  or  pretended  consumption  of 
official  time,  should  become  a  source  of  fac* 
titious  delay,  vexation,  and  expense — of  a 
sort  of  secret  litigation,  though  without  the 
name.* 

3.  Procedure  summary.  A  topic  over  and 
over  again  insisted  on  f  is,  .that,  except  in 
the  comparatively  rare  cases  in  which,  by 


*  By  the  act  which  gives  a  copjrri^ht  in  de- 
sigos  for  manufacture  for  a  year,  and  m  designs 
of  castin«,  embossments,  &c  for  three  yean 
(2  &  8w  Vict.  c.  17))  a  system  of  r^jfistration  is 
appointed,  and  each  arude  of  manulactiire,  to 
entitle  it  to  the  protection  of  the  act  nmst  have 
on  it  the  name  of  the  registered  proprietor,  the 
number  on  the  register,  and  the  date  of  registra* 
tion — Ed, 

t  See  Scotch  Refbrm,  Letters  (Vol  V.);  and 
Book  VIIL  of  the  present  work. 
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special  causes,  delay  is  rendered  necessary, 
all  judicature  is  unjust,  that  is  not  summary. 
But  on  this  occasion,  a  special  demand  for 
auronaary  procedure  is  created  by  divers  cir- 
cumstances. To  trace  out,  and  secure  for 
the  purpose  of  justiciability,  the  forthcoming- 
ness  of  the  forgerer, — investigation,  a  process 
not  performable  under  any  other  than  sum- 
mary (t.  e.  natural)  procedure,  will  frequently 
be  necessary. 

Regular  or  technical  procedure  being  (in 
nine  out  of  ten  cases  individually  taken)  as 
inapplicable  to  the  purpose  of  honest  litigants, 
as  it  is,  and  was  intended  to  be,  £ivourable 
to  the  purpose  of  dishonest  ones,— so  in  par- 
ticular is  it  in  this.  A  suit  in  equity  is  as 
inapposite  in  the  character  of  a  remedy  for  an 
honest  plaintiff,  as  it  is  infidlible  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  instrument  for  crushing  an  honest 
defendant,  whose  pecuniary  circumstances  are 
such  as  to  disable  him  from  resisting  it. 

4.  Certainty  and  fieuulity  of  conviction  being 
afforded  (as  above)  by  the  nature  of  the  mode 
of  procedure, — here,  as  elsewhere,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  penalty  might  be  rendered  trifling 
in  comparison  with  what  it  becomes  necessary 
to  make  it  where  fiictitious  uncertainty,  com- 
bined with  the  burthen  of  &ctitious  delay  and 
expense  imposed  on  injured  prosecutors,  holds 
out  invitation  to  delinquency. 

The  shame  of  conviction,  with  the  addition 
of  the  expense  necessary  to  give  it  adequate 
publicity  (the  expense  of  prosecution  having 
nothing  factitious  added  to  it,  and  the  pro- 
secutor being  indemnified  for  his  share  of  it,) 
would  be  sufficient.  Ordinary  forgerers  are 
almost  always,  in  respect  of  pecuniary  circum- 
stances, irresponsible:  hence  the  pretence, 
and  in  some  measure  the  necessity,  for  the 
rigour  of  the  punishment  in  that  case.  For- 
gerers of  this  description  are  scarce  ever,  in 
the  same  respect,  otherwise  than  responsible : 
sufficiently  responsible,  in  respect  of  costs  and 
penalty,  as  above. 

Forgerer,  "  But  my  wares  are  in  fiuit  no- 
thing mferior  to  the  goods  made  by  that  man 


whose  name  gives  him  a  monopoly  as  against 
me.  This  artSlce  is  therefore  an  innocent  one, 
and  without  which  I  could  never  hope  to  give 
myself  a  fair  and  equal  chance." 

legislator.  "  If  your  goods  are  no  better 
than  his,  no  injury  is  done  to  you :  the  same 
chance  which  has  befriended  him,  might  have 
befriended,  and  may  at  any  time  befriend,  you. 

«  If  your  goods  become  better,  or,  under 
the  same  goodness,  cheaper,  sooner  or  later 
customers  will  find  out  your  superiority  as 
they  found  out  his :  and  then  the  tables  will 
be  turned  in  your  fiivour,  and  you  will  be  the 
monopolist.     Bestir  yourself. 

<*  Tour  wares,  you  say,  are  as  good  as  his: 
but  how  am  I  to  be  satbfied  of  their  being  so  ? 
The  evidence  of  customers — an  impartial 
lot  of  evidence — is,  by  your  own  showing, 
against  you :  what  have  you  to  oppose  to  it? 

**  In  your  instance  Tyou  say)  the  forgerer's 
wares  are  as  good  as  the  wares  of  the  man  of 
established  skill  and  reputation,  whose  name, 
or  what  is  equivalent,  he  forges.  Be  it  so. 
But  how  many  will  there  not  be  whose  wares 
are  inferior  I  and  the  worse  the  wares,  the 
greater  the  profit;  —  the  stronger,  therefore, 
the  inducement  to  the  forgery,  and  therefore 
the  probable  number  of  the  forgerers. 

**  Tou  and  your  more  successfiil  rival  have, 
in  my  regard,  no  higher  place  the  one  than 
the  other :  my  fiivour  would  lean  rather  on 
the  side  of  customers,  as  being  more  nume- 
rous than  makers.  By  favouring  that  state 
of  things  which  holds  out  to  each  of  vou  the 
best  chance  of  a  reward  proportioned  to  his 
real  merits,  I  excite  each  of  you  to  exert  his 
utmost  to  win  the  prize :  and  the  greater  your 
merits.— the  better  the  goods  at  the  same 
price — thence  the  greater  the  advantage,  the 
ever  increasing  advantage,  to  the  people  at 
large,  in  quality  of  customers.''  ~ 


*  By  the  Letters-Patent  amendment  act,  6&6 
v/iL  IV.  c.  83,  a  person  forgincr  the  name  6{  a 
patentee,  for  the  purpose  oi  nuJdng  goods  pass 
offas  hia  patent  commodity,  is  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  £60  (fj.)-Ed. 
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